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MEEHAN, THOMAS F., New York: Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Vicariate Apostolic of; Hardee, Wil- 
liam J.; Harney, William Selby; Harney, John 
Milton; Harrisburg, Diocese of; Hassard, John 
Rose Green; Heeney, Cornelius; Helena, Diocese 
of; Indianapolis, Diocese of. 

MBISTER, FRANZ, Freiburg, Germany: Herder. 

MEISTERMANN, BARNABAS, 0,S.F., Lector, 
Convent of St. Salvator, Jerusalem; Haoel- 
dama. 


MERSHMAN, FRANCIS, O.S.B., S.T.D., Professor 
OF Moral Theology, Canon Law, and Liturgy, 
St. John's University, College ville, Minne- 
sota. Gregory of Utrecht, Saint; Gugler, Joseph 
Heinrich Aloysius; Helen of Skofde, Saint; Her- 
mann Joseph, Blessed; Hildegard, Saint; Hi- 
merius; Hittorp, Melchior; Holzhauser, Bar- 
tholomew; Hugh of Fleury; Hyacinth, Saint; 
Hyacintha Mariscotti, Saint. 

MOELLER, CH., Professor of General History, 
University op Louvain; Holy Ghost, Order of 
the; Holy Sepulchre, Knights of the; Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem. 

MOONEY, JAMES, United States Ethnologist, 
Bureau op American Ethnology, Washing- 
ton: Guaicuri Indians; Guarani Indians; Hopi 
Indians; Illinois Indians; Indians, American. 

MORICE, A. G., O.M.I., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada: Hare Indians. 

MORRISROE, PATRICK, Dean and Professor op 
Liturgy, St. Patrick's College, Maynooth, 
Ireland: Holy Communion; Imposition of 
Hands; Improperia; Incense. 

MOUGEL, AMBROSE, O.Cart., St. Hugh’s Char- 
terhouse, Parkminstee, England: Henry 
(Egher) of Kalkar. 

MUNNYNCK, MARK P. DE, S.T.D., Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Fribourg: Imagi- 
nation. 

MURPHY, JOHN F. X., S.J., Woodstock College, 
Maryland: Guthlac, Saint. 

MURPHY, JOHN T., C.S.Sp., Provincial of the 
Fathers of the Holt Ghost, Cornwells, 
Pennsylvania: Holy Ghost, Congregation of the. 

MYERS, EDWARD, M.A. (Cantab.), Professor op 
Dogmatic Theology and Patrology, St. Ed- 
mund's College, Ware, England: Hosius of 
Cordova; Hugh of St. Victor. 

NAINFA, JOHN ABEL, S.S., S.T.L., Professor op 
Church History and Littogy, St. Mary's Sem- 
inary, Baltimore: Henrion, Mathieu-Richard- 
Auguste. 

OBRECHT, EDMOND M., O.C.R., Abbot op Gbth- 
sbmani Abbey, Kentucky: Henrfquez, Crisds- 
tomo. 

O'CONNOR, JOHN B., O.P., Associate Editor, 
“The Rosary Magazine", Somerset, Ohio: 
Ignatius of Antioch, Saint; Ignatius of Constan- 
tinople, Saint. 

ODENBACH, FREDERICK L., SJ,, Director of 
Meteorological and Seismic Observatory, 
St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Hengler, Lawrence. 

O’DONOGHUE, D. J., ViCB-PRBSIDBNT, NATIONAL 
Literary Society op Ireland, Dublin: Hus- 
sey, Thomas. 
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O’LEARY, SISTER VERONICA, Convent of Obey 
Nuns of the Cboss, Ottawa, Canada: Grey 
Nuns of the Cross. 

O’MAHONY, JOHN, S.T.D., Launceston, Tas- 
mania: Hobart, Archdiocese of. 

O’NEILL, ARTHUR BARRY, C.S.C., M.A., Asso- 
ciate Editor, *‘Ave Maria”, Notre Dame, In- 
diana: Holy Cross, Congregation of. 

O’NEILL, HUGH, B.L., LL.B., LL.M., Chicago, 
Illinois: Illinois. 

OTT, MICHAEL, O.S.B., Ph.D., Professor of the 
History of Philosophy, St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota: Gregory XII, Pope; 
Gregory XIII, Pope; Gregory XIV, Pope; Greg- 
ory XV, Pope; Gu4rard, Robert; Guitmund; 
Gunther of Cologne; Hadewych, Blessed; Haef- 
ten, Benedict van; Hatto, Archbishop of Mainz; 
Heiligenkreuz; Heilsbronn; Heisterbach; H41i- 
nand; Henry of Langenstein; Heribert, Arch- 
bishop of Milan; Heribert, Saint, Archbishop of 
Cologne; Heriger of Lobbes; Hermann of Altach; 
Hermann of Minden; Hermann of Salza; Herr- 
gott, Marquard; Hervetus, Gentian; Hildebert of 
Lavardin; Hohenbaum van der Meer, Moritz; 
Hohenburg ; Hohenlohe-W aldenburg-Schillings- 
f first, Alexander Leopold; Honorius II, Pope; 
Honorius III, Pope; Honorius IV, Pope; Hosius, 
Stanislaus; Hospice; Hugh of Remiremont; Hum- 
bert of Romans; In Commendam. 

OTTEN, JOSEPH, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: 
Guido of Arezzo; Harmony; Haydn, Johann 
Michael; Hucbald of St-Amand. 

PACE, EDWARD A., Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of 
Philosophy, Catholic University of America, 
Washington: Hypostatic Union. 

PfiTRIDES, SOPHRONE, A.A., Professor, Greek 
Catholic Seminary of Kadi-Keui, Constanti- 
nople: Hadrumetum; Halicarnassus; Harpasa; 
Helenopolis; Hephsestus; Heraclea; Hermopolis 
Magna; Hermopolis Parva; Hierapolis; Hiero- 
caesarea; Hippo Diarrhytus; Hippo Regius; 
Hirena; Hypsepa. 

PEZZONI, UGO, M.A., Secunderabad, India: Hy- 
derabad-Deccan, Diocese of, 

PHILLIMORE, JOHN SWINNERTON, M.A. 

(OXON.), I^OFBSSOR OF HUMANITIES, UNIVER- 
SITY OP Glasgow: Hesychius of Alexandria. 

PHILLIPS, GEORGE EDWARD, Professor of 
Philosophy and Church History, St. Cuth- 
beet’s College, Us3haw, Durham, England: 
Hexham and Newcastle, Diocese of. 

PLASSMAN, THOMAS, O.P.M,, Ph.D., S.T.D., 
Franciscan Convent, Louvain: Hove, Peter 
van; Imbonati, Carlo Giuseppe. 

POHLE, JOSEPH, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.CX., Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology, University of Bres- 
lau: Impanation. 


POLLEN, JOHN HUNGERFORD, S.J., London: 
Gunpowder Plot; Hambley, John, Venerable; 
Hanse, Everard, Blessed; Harrington, William, 
Venerable; Hartley, William, Venerable; Hay, 
John; Holywood, Christopher; Howard, Philip, 
Venerable; Howard, William, Venerable; Hunt, 
Thurston, Venerable; Ignatius Loyola, Saint. 

PONCELET, ALBERT, S.J., Brussels. Ildephon- 
sus, Saint. 

POPE, HUGH, O.P., S.T.L., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, Collegio Angelico, 
Rome: Guardian Angel; Holiness. 

PRESTAGE, EDGAR, B.A. (Balliol College, Ox- 
ford), Commendador Portuguese Order of S. 
Thiago; Corresponding Member of the Lis- 
bon Royal Academy op Sciences and the Lis- 
bon Geographical Society, Manchester, Eng- 
land: Henry the Navigator. 

PRIOR, JOHN, S.T.D., Auditor, Sacred Roman 
Rota, Vice-Rector, English College, Rome: 
InCoena Domini, 

QUINN, STANLEY J., New York: Huaraz, Dio- 
cese of; Huesca, Diocese of; Ine, Saint. 

EAMfREZ COLOM, JOSf: MARf A, LL.Lic., Vicar- 
General, Santiago de Guatemala: Guatemala, 
Santiago de, Archdiocese of. 

RANDOLPH, BARTHOLOMEW, C.M., M.A., 

Teacher op Philosophy and Church History, 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, New York: 
Holy Agony, Archconfraternity of the. 

REDON, JEAN M., S.S., Pn.L., St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore, Maryland: Ilylozoism. 

REINHART, ALBERT, O.P., M.A., LI^.B., Domini- 
can College, W’ashington; Houghton, Willium, 

REINHOLD, GREGOR, Freiburg, Germany: 
Guayaquil, Diocese of; Haiti; HuajuApam de 
Le6n, Diocese of; Huanuco, Diocese of; Ibarra, 
Diocese of. 

REMY, ARTHUR F. J., M.A., Ph.D., Adjunct-Pro- 
FBssoR OF Germanic Philology, Columbia 
University, New York: Grillparzer, Franz; 
Grimmelshausen, Johann Jacob ChristofTel von; 
Grtln, Anustasius; Hammer-Purgstall, Joseph; 
Hartmann von Auo ; Heinrich der Gllchezdro; 
Heinrich von Laufenberg; Heinrich von Meissen; 
Heinrich von Melk; Heinrich von Veldeko; Her- 
mann I; Hervils y Panduro, Lorenzo; Holtei, 
Karl von; Icelandic Literature. 

ROBINS, JULIA G,, Boston: Henderson, Isaac 
Austin. 

ROMPEL, JOSEPH HEINRICH, S.J., Ph.D.. 
Stella Matutxna Colleqe, Feldkjrch, Aus- 
tria: Heude, Pierre; Hladnik, Fran* von Paula. 

ROY, J. EDMUND, Litt.D,, F.R.B.C., Officer of 
THE French Academy, Ottawa, Canada: Gui- 
jon* Andr6. 
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RUDGE, FLORENCE MARIE, M.A., Youngstown, 
Ohio: Guastallines; Haudriettes; Hawarden, Ed- 
ward; Heart of Mary, Congregations of the; Hein- 
rich von Ahaus; Hewett, John; Holy Faith, Sis- 
ters of the; Holy Family, Congregations of the; 
Holy Sepulchre, Canonesses Regular of the; Holy 
Sepulchre, Fathers (Guardians) of the; Hospital- 
lers; Howard, Mary, of the Holy Cross; Hubert, 
Military Orders of Saint; Humiliati; Hurter, 
Friedrich Emmanuel, Heinrich, and Hugo; Illtyd, 
Saint; Immaculate Conception, Congregations of 
the. 

RYAN, JOHN A., S.T.D., Professor op Moral 
Theology, St, Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota: Homes; Illegitimacy; Individualism. 

SAGMULLER, JOHANNES BAPTIST, Professor 
of Theology, University of TtsiNGEN: 
Hefele, Karl Joseph von. 

SALAVILLE, SfivfiRIEN, A.A., Professor of 
Liturgy, Greek Catholic Seminary of Kadi- 
Keui, Constantinople: Hamatha; Hebron; 
Hesebon; Hippos. 

SALSMANS, JOSEPH, S.J., Professor of Moral 
Theology and Canon Law, Jestht College, 
Louvain: Gury, Jean-Pierre. 

SCHAEFER, FRANCIS J., S.T.D., Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Church History, St. Paul Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minnesota: Haito (Hatto), Bishop of 
Basle, 

SCHEID, N., S.J., Stella Matutina College, 
Feldkirch, Austria: Hahn-Hahn, Ida; Haid, 
Herenaus; Haschka, Lorenz Leopold; Hasslacher, 
Peter; Hazart, Cornelius; Hensel, Luise; Houdry, 
Vincent; Hroswitha; Hunolt, Franz. 

SCHLAGER, HEINRICH PATRICIUS, Harrb- 
VELD, Lichtenvoorde, HOLLAND : Gregory of 
Rimini; Greith, Karl Johann; Haller, Karl Lud- 
wig von; Hansiz, Markus; Hanthaler, Chrysos- 
tomus ; Hasak, Vinoenz ; Hegius, Alexander; 
Helmold ; H^lyot, Pierre ; Henry of Rebdorf ; 
Hermann Contractus; Hdfler, Konstantin von; 
Huber, Alphons; Htiffer, Hermann; Hugh of 
Flavigny. 

SCHRANTZ, CHARLES B., S.S., M.A., Catholic 
University of America, Washington: Groote, 
Gerard. 

SCHROfiDER, JOSEPH, O.P., Dominican College, 
Washington: Gropper, John; Heynlin of Stein, 
Johann; Hoogstraten, Jacob von; Hugh of Stras- 
burg. 

SCHULTE, AUGUSTIN JOSEPH, Professor of 
Liturgy, Latin, and French, St, Charles’s 
Seminary, Ovbrbbook, Pennsylvanja: High 
Altar; Host (Canonico-Liturgical), 

SCHULTE, JOSEPH, S.T.D., Professor of Apolo- 

GETHCB AND CaNON LAW, UNIVERSITY OF PADBR- 

born: Hermes, George. 


SHIPMAN, ANDREW J., MA., LL.M., New York: 
Hungarian Catholics in America; Iconostasis. 

SLATER, T., S.J., St. Beuno’s College, St. Asaph, 
Wales: Honour. 

SLOANE, CHARLES WILLIAM, New York: 
Guardianship; Homicide (In Civil Jurisprudence). 

SLOANE, THOMAS O’CONOR, M.A., E.M., Ph D., 
New York: Helmont, Jan Baptist van. 

SMITH, MICHAEL PAUL, C.S.P., New York: 
Hecker, Isaac Thomas. 

SOUVAY, CHARLES L., C.M., LL.B., S.T.D., Ph.D., 
Professor of Sacred Scripture and Hebrew, 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri: Hag- 
gith; Hammurabi; Herbst, Johann Georg; Heth- 
ites; Houbigant, Charles-Frangois; Idumea. 
SPAHN, MARTIN, Ph.D., Professor of Modern 
History, University of Strasburg: Holy 
Alliance. 

STADELMAN, JOSEPH M., S. J., New York: Hauy, 
Valentin. 

STANISLAUS, BROTHER, C.S.I., Prefect, St. 
John’s Protectory, West Seneca, New York: 
Holy Infancy, Brothers of the. 

STEELE, FRANCESCA M., Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, England: Hallahan, Margaret; Hard- 
man, Mary Juliana; Immaculate Conception, 
Sisters of the. 

STIGLMAYR, JOSEPH, S.J., Professor of Latin, 
Greek, and German, Stella Matutina Col- 
lege, Feldkirch, Austria: Hierotheus. 

SURBLED, GEORGES, M.D., Professor at the 
School of the HosPiTAufeRBS de San Salva- 
dor, Paris: Hypnotism. 

THAMIEY, fiDOUAKD, 8.T.D., Pkofessob of 
Philosophy, University of Lille: Immanence. 
THUENTE, CLEMENT M., O.P., San Francisco, 
California: Holy Name, Society of the. 

THURSTON, HERBERT, S.J., London: Hail Mary; 
Henry 11; Henry VIII; Heptarchy; Hilda, Saint; 
Holy Week; Hortulus Animae; Hospitality; Im- 
postors, 

TIERNEY, JOHN J., M.A., S.T.D., Professor of 
Sacred Scripture and Semitic Studies, Mt. 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland: 
Heli; Herod; Herodias. 

TOKE, LESLIE ALEXANDER ST. LAWRENCE, 
B.A., Stratton-on-thb-Fossb, Bath, England: 
Gregory XVT, Pope; Herbert of Derwentwater, 
Saint; Hereswitha, Saint. 

TONER, PATRICK J., S.T.D., Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology, St. Patrick’s College, May- 
nooth, Ireland: Infallibility. 

TOURSCHER, FRANCIS E., O.S.A,, Regent, St. 
Thomas’s College, Villanova, Pbnnsylvaota: 
Henry of Friemar. 
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TURNER, WILLIAM, S.T.D., Professor of Logic 
AND THE History op Philosophy, Catholic 
University op America, Washington: Hegeli- 
anism; Herrad of Landsberg; Honorius of Autun. 

URQUHART, FRANCIS FORTESCUE, M.A., Lec- 
turer IN Modern History, Balliol College, 
Oxford: Grosseteste, Robert; Herbert of Bos- 
ham. 

VAILHfi, SIMEON, A.A., Member of the Russian 
Archjboloqical Institute of Constantinople, 
Professor op Sacred Scripture and History, 
Greek Catholic Seminary of Kadi-Keui, 
Constantinople: Hauara; Hierapolis, titular 
archdiocese; Hierapolis, titular see; Himeria; 
Ibora; Iconium. 

VAN DER ESSEN, LfiON, Litt.D., Ph.D., CollIgb 
DU Pape, Louvain: Gudula, Saint. 

VAN HOVE, A., D.C.L., Professor of Church His- 
tory AND Canon Law, University op Louvain: 
Hardouin, Jean; Henry of Segusio, Blessed; Hier- 
archy; Hontheim, Johannes Nicolaus von; Hu- 
guccio (Hugh of Pisa). 

WAINEWRIGHT, JOHN BANNERMAN, B.A., 
London: Haydock, George, Venerable; Heath, 
Henry, Venerable; Hill, Richard, Venerable; 
Holland, Thomas, Venerable; Hugh Faringdon, 
Blessed. 

WALLAU, HEINRICH WILHELM, Mainz, Ger- 
many: Gutenberg, Johann. 

WALSH, JAMES J., M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of 
the Medical School, Fordham University, 
New York: Hingston, Sir William Hales; Hos- 
pitals; Hyrtl, Joseph, 

WARD, Mgr. BERNARD, President, St. Ed- 
MUND^s College, Ware, England : Griffiths, 
Thomas. 

WARD, SISTER M. ELIZABETH, Assistant Su- 
perior, Grey Nunnery, Montreal: Grey 
Nuns. 

WARREN, KATE MARY, Lecturer in English 
Literature under the University of London 
AT Westfield College, Hampstead, London: 
Habington, William; Harrowing of Hell; Hawes, 
Stephen; Hawker, Robert Stephen; Henryson, 
Robert; Heywood, Jasper and John; Inchbald, 
Elizabeth, 


WEBER, N. A., S.M., S.T.D., Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology and Church History, Marist 
College, Washington: Gudenus, Moritz; Hy- 
datius of Lemica. 

WEBSTER, D. RAYMUND, O.S.B., M.A. (Oxon.), 
Downside Abbey, Bath, England: Grottafer- 
rata, Abbey of; Guigues du Chastel. 

WELCH, SIDNEY READ, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.P., Edi- 
tor, “Catholic Magazine for South Africa’', 
Cape Town: Hottentots. 

WILHELM, BALTHASAR, S.J., Stella Matutina 
College, Feldkirch, Austria: Gusmao, Bar- 
tholomeu Lourengo de. 

WILHELM, J., S.T.D., Ph.D., Battle, England: 
Heresy; Heroic Act of Charity; Heroic Virtue; 
Hessels, Jean; Hus and Hussites; Idolatry. 

WILLIAMSON, GEORGE CHARLES, Litt.D., 
London: Grimaldi, Giovanni Francesco; Guardi, 
Francesco; Heim, Francois- Joseph ; Heinz, Jo- 
seph; Herregouts, David; Hendrik, Jan. 

WILLIS, JOHN WILLEY, M.A., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota: Hennepin, Louis. 

WILLMAN, OTTO, Ph.D., Salzburg, Austria: 
Idealism. 

WILLMS, JOHN B., C.S.Sp., Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania: Holy Childhood, Association of the. 

WILSTACH, JOSEPH WALTER, M.A., Lafayette, 
Indiana: Indiana. 

WINDLE, BERTRAM C. A., M.B., Sc.D., M.D., 
B.Ch., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-President, 
R.S.A.I., Senator, R.U.I., President, Queen’s 
College, Cork: Heredity. 

WINTERSGILL, H. G., New York : Humphrey 
Middlemore, Blessed. 

WITTMAN, PIUS, Ph.D., B<^dingen, Germany: 
Hakon the Good; Harold Bluetooth; Haspinger, 
Johann Simon; Hofer, Andreas; Iceland, 

WOLFSGRUBER, COELESTINE, O.S.B., Vienna: 
HUbner, Alexander. 

WYMAN, HENRY H., C.S.P., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia: Hewit, Augustine Francis. 

ZIMMERMAN, BENEDICT, O.D.C., St, Luke's 
Priory, WiNc ANTON, Somersetshire, England; 
Heliae, Paul; Honoratus a Sancta Maria, 



Tables of Abbreviations 


The following tables and notes are intended to guide readers of The Ca.tholic Encyclopedia, in 
interpreting those abbreviations, signs, or technical phrases which, for economy of space, will be most fre- 
quently used in the work. For more general information see the article Abbreviations, Ecclesiastical. 


I. — General Abbreviations. 

a article. 

ad an at the year (Lat. ad annum). 

an., ann the year, the years (Lat. annus j 

anni). 

ap in (Lat. apud). 

art article. 

Assyr Assyrian. 

A. S Anglo-Saxon. 

A. V Authorized Version (i.e. tr. of the 


Bible authorized for use in the 
Anglican Church — the so-called 
“King James”, or “Protestant 
Bible”). 


b bom. 

Bk Book. 

B1 Blessed. 

C. , c about (Lat. circa); canon; chap- 

ter; compagnie. 
can canon. 

cap chapter (Lat. caput — used only 

in Latin context). 

cf compare (Lat. confer). 

cod codex. 

col column. 

concl conclusion. 

const., constit. . . .Lat. comtitutio, 

curA by the industry of. 

d died. 

diet dictionary (Fr. dictionnaire). 

disp Lat. diaputatio, 

diss Lat. dissertatio. 

dist Lat. distinctio. 

D. V Douay Version. 

ed., edit edited, edition, editor. 

Ep., Epp letter, letters (Lat. epiatola). 

Pr French. 

gen genus, 

Gr Greek. 

H. E,, Hist. Eccl. .Ecclesiastical History. 

Heb.,Hebr Hebrew. 

ib., ibid in the same place (Lat. ibidem). 

Id the same person, or author (Lat. 

idem). 


inf below (Lat. infra). 

It Italian. 

1. c., loc. cit at the place quoted (Lat. loco 

citato). 

Lat Latin. 

lat latitude. 

lib book (Lat. liber). 

long longitude. 

Mon Lat. Monumenta. 

MS., MSS manuscript, manuscripts. 

n., no number. 

N. T New Testament. 

Nat National. 

Old Fr., 0. Fr. . . . Old French. 

op. cit in the work quoted (Lat. opere 

citato). 

Ord Order. 

O, T Old Testament. 

p. , pp page, pages, or (in Latin ref- 

erences) pars (part). 

par paragraph. 

passim in various places. 

pt part. 

Q Quarterly (a periodical), e.g. 

“Church Quarterly”. 

Q. , QQ., qu»st. . .question, questions (Lat. qumstio). 

q. V which [title] see (Lat. quod vide). 

Rev Review (a periodical). 

R. S RoUs Series. 

R. V Revised Version. 

S. , SS Lat. SanctuSj SancH, “Saint”, 

“Saints” — ^used in this Ency- 
clopedia only in Latin context. 

Sept Septuagint. 

Sess Session. 

Skt Sanskrit. 

Sp Spanish, 

sq.,sqq following page, or pages (Lat. 

sequens). 

St., Sts Saint, Saints. 

sup Above (Lat. supra). 

s. V Under the corresponding title 

(Lat. svb voce). 

tom I volume (Lat. tomm). 
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tr translation or translated. By it- 

self it means '^English transla- 
tion or 'translated into Eng- 
lish by^'. Where a translation 
is into any other language, the 
language is stated. 

tr., tract tractate. 

V see (Lat. vide). 

Ven Venerable. 

Vol Volume. 

II. — Abbreviations op Titles. 

Acta SS Acta Sanctorum (Bollandists). 

Ann. pont. cath Battandier, Annuaire pontifical 

catkolique. 

Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cath.Gillow, Bibliographical Diction- 
ary of the English Catholics. 

Diet. Christ. Antiq.. .Smith and Cheetham (ed.), 
Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities. 


Diet. Christ. Biog. . . Smith and Wace (ed.), Diction- 
ary of Christian Biography. 

Diet, d’arch. chr^t. . .Cabrol (ed.), Dictionnaire dfiar^ 
cheologie chr Etienne et de litur- 
gie. 

Diet, de th4ol. cath. . Vacant and Mangenot (ed.), 


Dictionnaire de theologie 
catkolique. 

Diet. Nat. Biog. . . .Stephen (ed.), Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

Hast., Diet, of the 

Bible Hastings (ed.), A Dictionary of 

the Bible. 

Kirchenlex Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenleoci- 

con. 

P. G Migne (ed.), Patres Greed, 

P. L Migne (ed.), Patres Latini, 


Vig., Diet, dela Bible. Vigouroux (ed.), Dictionnaire de 
la Bible. 


Note I. — Large Roman numerals standing alone indicate volumes. Small Roman numerals standing alone indicate 
chapters. Arabic numerals standing alone indicate pages. In other cases the divisions are explicitly stated. Thus “ Rashdall, 
Universities of Europe, I, ix” refers the reader to the ninth chapter of the first volume of that work; “I, p. ix” would indicate the 
ninth page of the preface of the same volume. 

Note II. — ^Where St. Thomas (Aquinas) is cited without the name of any particular work the reference is always to 
“Summa Theologioa” (not to “Summa Philosophise”)* The divisions of the “Summa Theol.” are indicated by a system which 
may best be understood by the following example: “I-II, Q. vi, a. 7, ad 2^^” refers the reader to the seoerUh article of the 
sixth question in the first part of the second part, in the response to the second objection. 

Note HI. — ^The abbreviations employed for the various books of the Bible are obvious. Ecclesiastious is indicated by 
Bedus., to digt.mgiiiah it from Eoolesiastes {Eedes.). It should also be noted that I and II Kings in D. V. correspond to I and II 
Samuel in A. V. ; and I and II Par. to I and II Chronicles. Where, in the spelling of a proper name, there is a marked difference 
between the D. V. and the A. V., the form found in the latter is added, in parentheses. 
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Page of Vll-Century MS. of Gregory of Tours’ Historia Francorum” 20 

Guadalajara 42 

Our Lady of Guadalupe — Interior and Exterior of Shrine 44 

The Leaning Towers of Asinelli and Garisendi, Bologna 60 

The Ghent Altar-Piece (Closed) — Brothers Van Eyck 112 

Hammurabi 126 

Cathedral, Havana 154 

Joseph Haydn — John Hoppner 158 

Emperor Henry II 226 

Hereford Cathedral (from S. E.) 254 

Heredias — ^Titian 292 

Hexham Abbey 318 

High Altar, The Cathedral, Burgos 346 

HildeKsheim 354 

Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple — Nativity — Holbein the Elder 384 

The Mauritshuis, The Hague 390 

Holyrood Palace 422 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem 426 
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Gregory XU (Angelo Corbario, now Correr), 
legal pope during the Western Schism; b. at Venice, 
of a noble family, about 1327 ; d. at Recajiati, 18 Octo- 
ber, 1417. He became Bishop of Gastello in 1380 and 
titular Patriarch of Constantinople in 1390. Under 
Pope Innocent VII he was made 
Apostolic secretary, then Legate of 
Ancona, and finally, in 1406, Cardi- 
nal-Priest of San Marco. It was due 
to his great piety and his earnest de- 
sire for the end of the schism that 
after the death of Innocent VEE the 
cardinals at Rome unanimously 
elected him pope on 30 Nov., 1406. 
He took the name of Gregory XU. 

Before the papal election each car- 
dinal swore that in order to end the 
schism he would abdicate the papacy 
if he should be elected, provided his rival at Avignon 
(Benedict XIII) would do the same. Gre^ry XII 
repeated his oath after his election and to all appear- 
ances had the intention to keep it. On 12 Dec., 1406, 
he notified BenecUot XIII of his election and the stipu- 
lation under which it took place, at the same tune 
reiterating his wiUinmesa to lay down the tiara if 
Benedict would do the same. Benedict apparently 
agreed to the proposals of Gregory XII and expressed 
his desire to have a conference with him. After long 
negotiations the two pontiffs agreed to meet at 
Savona. The meeting, however, never took place. 
Benedict, though opemy protesting hie desire to meet 
Gregory XII. gave various indioatioM that he had not 
the least intention to renounce his claims to the 
papacy; and Gregory XII, though sincere in the be- 
ginning, also soon began to waver. The relatives of 
Gregory XII. to whom he was always inordinately 
attach^, ana King Ladislaus of Naples, for political 
reasons used aU thSr efforts to prevent tie meeting of 
the pontiffs. The reason^ pretended or real, put forth 
by Gregoiy XII for refusing to meet his rival, was his 
fear that Benedict had ho^e designs upon him and 
would use their conference only as a ruse to capture 
him. The oardinals of Gregory XU openly showed 
their dissatisfaction at his procedure and gave signs of 
their intention to forsake him. On 4 May, 1408. 
Gregory XII convened his oardinals at Lucca, ordered 
them not to leave the city under any pret^, and 
created four of his nephews cardinals, despite his 
promise in the conclave that he would create no new 
oardinaLi. Seven of the oardinals aeoretly left Lucca 
and negotiated with the cardinals of Benedict con- 


council by them 
be deposed and a new 


ceming the convocation' of a 
at which both pontiffs should _ _ * 

one elected. Tney suininoned the council to Pisa and 
invited both ponti ffs to b e present. Neither Gregory 
XII nor Bcneict XIH appeared. At the fifteenth 
session <$ June, 1409), tha council d«w»ed the two 
pontiffs, and elected Alexander V on 56 Juite, 1400. 
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Meanwhile Gregoiy stayed with his loyal and powerful 
protector, Prince Charles of Malatesta, who had come 
to Pisa in person during the process of the council, in 
order to effect an understanding between Gregory XIT 
and the cardinals of both obemences. All ios efforts 
were useless. Gregoiy XII, who had meanwhile cre- 
ated ten other cardmalSj convoked a council at Cividalo 
del Fnuli, near Aquileia, for 6 June, 1409. At this 
council, thou^ omy a few bishope had appeared, 
Benedict XIII and Alexander V were prnm min^rw i 
sc h is ma tics, perjurers, and devastators of the Ohurch- 

Though forsaken by most of his cardinals, Gr^ory 
XII was still the true pope and was recognized as such 
by Rupert, K ing of the Romans, King Ladislaus of 
Naples, and some Italian princes. The Council of 
Conat^ce (q. v.) finally put an end to the intolerable 
situation ox the Church. At th e fo urteenth eeesion. 
(4 Jidy, 1415) a Bull of Gregory XIT was read which 
appointed Idalatesta and Cardinal Dominici of Ragusa 
as his proxies at the counc il. T he cardinal t hen read a 
mandatory of Gregory Xii which convoked the 
oouncO and authonzea its succeeding acts. Here- 
upon Malateeta, acting in the name of Gregory XH, 
pronounced the resignation of the papacy ^ Gregory 
All and handed a written copy oi the resignation to 
the assembly. The cardinals accepted the resignation, 
retained all cardinalfl that had been created by 
him, and appointed himBiahop of Porto and perpetual 
legate at Ancona. Two years later, b efore the Section 
of the new pope, Martin V, Gregory Xil died in the 
odour of sancti^. 

SxiXMBiBa, Ls Orand Schisms dOeoidsni (Paria, 1900), M5— 
267, 367-363; tr. M. D., Ths Orsat SiAism <jf ths Wetii (IW 
York, 1907), 218-258, 344-357; Satjubujcd, XXL 

ssinsr Wahl bis giun Vortrag 'von Marssills in STCTL'a Hxs- 
torischs ZsitschriH (Munk^, 1875), XXXIV, 74-120; PimcB, 
Papsi Qrsaor Xll. vmd KSnig ctffvmwmf im Jahrs lUXU in 
Bdmu^Qucoialsahrift (Eome, 188^. I. 354-^^ LiaiKl, Pava 
XIX « i Ssnssi ia Sasssgna Namonals (Ploroaoo, 1896), 
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Gregory Xill, Pope (Ugo Buonoompagni), b. at 
Bologna, 7 Jan., 1602; d. at Rome, 10 April, 16fe. He 
studied Jurisprudence at the University of Bologna, 
from which he was graduated at an 
early age as doctor of cmion and of 
civil law. Later, he tau^t juris- 
prudence at the same university, 
and had among his pupils the fa- 
mous future cardinals, Alossandro 
Famese, Cristoforo Madruaii, Otto 
Truchsera von WaldbuTg, Reginald 
Pole, Carlo Borromeo, and Stanis- 
laufl Hosius. In 1639 he came to 
Rome at the requeet of Cardinal 
Parijwio, and Paul III appointed 
him jud^ of the Capitol, papal ab- 
brevxator, and referendary of both signatareo. Ih 
1646 the same pope sent him to CJonndi of' 
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Trent as one of his jurists. On his return to Rome 
he held various offices in the Roman Curia under 
Julius III (1550-1555), who also appointed him pro- 
legate of the Campagna in 1555. Under Paul IV 
(1555-1559) he accompanied Cardinal Alfonso 
Caraffa on a papal mission to Philip II in Flanders, and 
upon his return was appointed Bishop of Viesti in 
1558. Up to this time he had not been ordained a 
riest. In 1559 the newly-elected pope, Pius IV, sent 
im as his confidential deputy to the Council of Trent, 
where he remained till its conclusion in 1563. Shortly 
after his return to Rome, the same pope created him 
Cardinal Priest of San Sisto in 1564, and sent him as 
legate to Spain to investigate the case of Archbishop 
Bartolom^ Carranza of 
Toledo, who had been sus- 
pected of heresy and im- 
prisoned by the Inquisi- 
tion. While in Spain he 
was appointed secretary of 
papal Briefs, and after the 
election of Pius V, 7 Jan., 

1566, he returned to Rome 
to enter upon his new of- 
fice. After the death of 
Pius V on 1 May, 1572, 

Ugo Buoncompagni was 
elected pope on 13 May, 

1572, chie% through the 
influence of Cardinal An- 
toine Granvella, and took 
the name of Gregory 
Xni. At his elevation to 
the papal throne he had 
already completed his 
seventieth year, but was 
still strong and full of 
energy. 

His youth was not stain- 
less. When still at Bo- 
logna a son, named Gia- 
como, was born to him of 
an unmarried woman. 

Even after entering the 
clerical state he was 
worldly-minded and fond 
of display. But from the 
time he became pope he 
followed in the footsteps 
of his holy predecessor, and was thoroughly inibued 
with the consciousness of the great revsponsibility 
connected with his exalted position. His election 
was greeted with joy by the Roman people, as well as 
by the foreign riilers. Emperor Maximilian II, the 
liings of France, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, Poland, 
the Italian and other princes sent their representatives 
to Rome to tender their obedience to the newly- 
elected pontiff. At the first consistory he ordered the 
Constitution of Pius V, which forbade the alienation 
of church property, to be read publicly, and pledged 
himself to carry into execution the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. He at once appointed a committee 
of cardinals, consisting of Borromeo, Paleotti, Aldo- 
brandini, and Arezzo, with instructions to find out 
and abolish all ecclesiastical abtises; decided that 
the cardinals who were at the head of dioceses were 
not exempt from the Tridentine decree of episcopal 
residence; designated a committee of cardinals to 
complete the Index of Forbidden Books, and appointed 
one day in each week for a public audience during 
which every one had access to him. In order that 
only the most worthy persons might be vested with 
ecclesiastical dignities, he kept a list of commendable 
men in and out of Rome, on which he noted their 
virtues and faults, that came to his notice, The same 
care he exercised in the appointment of cardinals. 
Thirty-four cardinals were appointed during his pontif- 


icate, and in their appointment he always had the 
welfare of the Church in view. He cannot be charged 
with nepotism. Two of his nephews, Filippo Buon- 
compagni and Filippo Vastavillano, he created car- 
dinals because he considered them worthy of the 
dignity; but, when a third one aspired after the purple, 
he"^ did not even grant him an audience. His son 
Giacomo he appointed castellan of St, Angelo and 
gonfalonier of the Church, but refused him every 
higher dignity, although Venice enrolled him among 
its nohill arid the King of Spain appointed him 
general of his army. 

Like his holy predecessor, Gregory XIII spared no 
efforts to further an expedition against the Turks. 

Witli tins purpose in view 
he sent special legates to 
Spain, France, Germany, 
Poland, and other coun- 
tries, but the discord of 
the Christian princes 
among themselves, the 
peace concluded by the 
Venetians with the 1'urks, 
and the treaty effected by 
Spain with the Sultan, 
frustrated all his exertions 
in this direction. 

For stemming the tide 
of Protestantism, which 
had already wrested entire 
nations from the bosom 
of the Church, Gregory 
XIII knew of no better 
means than a thorough 
training of the candidates 
for holy priesthood in 
Catholic philosophy and 
theology. He fourn fe< 1 nu- 
merous colleges and s('mi- 
naries at Ronu' and other 
suitable plac(‘s and put 
most of them under the 
direction of the JeHuita. 
At least t wiuitv-three 
such institutions of learn- 
ing owe tlieir (existence or 
survival to tlie munifi- 
cence of Gregory XML 
The first of these institu- 
tions that enjoyed the pope^s liberality was the 
German College at Rome, which for lack of ftind.s 
was in danger of being abandoned. In a Bull dat(*d 
6 August, 1573, he ordered that no less than one 
hundred students at a time from Germany and its 
northern borderland should he educated in th(* Ger- 
man College, and that it should have an annual in- 
come of 1(),0()() ducats, to be paid, as far as n('ct‘s.sary, 
out of the papal treasury. In 1 574 he gave the church 
and the palace of Sant' Apollinare to the institution, 
and in 1580 united the Hungarian college with it. 
The following Roman colleges were founded by Greg- 
ory XIII: the Greek college on 13 Jam, 1577; the 
college for neophytes, i.e. converted Jews an<l infuUJs, 
in 1577; the English college on 1 May, 1571); the Mar- 
onite college on 27 June, 1584. For the internati<mal 
Jesuit college (Collegium Uomanum) he .built in 1582 
the large eaifice known as the ('ollegio Romano which 
was occupied by the faculty and students of the 
Collegium Romanum (Gregorian University) until 
the Piedmontese Governmemt dedarc*d it national 
property and expelled the Jesuits in IH70. Outside' of 
Rome the following colleges were either founded or 
liberally endowal by Gregory XIH: the English 
college atDouai, the Scotch college at Pont-5.«M{niHson, 
the papal seminaries at Graz, Vit'una, Olrntltz, Prague, 
Golosvar, Fulda, Augsburg, Dillingen, Braimsherg, 
Milan, Loreto, Fribourg in Hwitzerland, and three 
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schools in Japan. In these schools numerous mission- 
aries were trained for the various countries where 
Protestantism had been made the state religion and 
for the missions among the pagans in China, India, 
and Japan. Thus Gregory XI i I at least partly re- 
stored the old faith in England and the northern 
countries of Europe, supplied the Catholics in those 
countries with their necessary priests, and introduced 
(Christianity into the pagan countries of Eastern Asia. 
Perhaps one of the happiest events during his ponti- 
ficate was the arrival at Rome of four Japanese am- 
bassadors on 22 March, 1585. They had been sent by 
the converted kings of Bungo, Arima, and Omura, in 
Japan, to thank the pope for the fatherly care he had 
shown their country by sending them Jesuit mission- 
aries who had taught them the religion of Christ. 

In order to safeguard the Catholic religion in Ger- 
many, he instituted a special Congregation of Cardi- 
nals for German affairs, the so-called Congregatio 
Germanica, which lasted from 1573-1578. To remain 
informed of the Catholic situation in that country and 
keep in closer contact with its rulers, he erected resi- 
dent nunciatures at Vienna in 1581 and at Cologne in 
1582. By his Bull Provisionis nostrae^' of 29 Jan., 
1579, he confirmed the acts of his predecessor Pius V, 
condemning the errors of Baius, and at the same time 
he commissioned the Jesuit, Francis of Toledo, to 
demand the al duration of Baius. In the religious 
orders Gregory XIII recognized a great power for the 
conversion of pagans, the repression of heresy and the 
maintenance of the Catholic religion. He was espe- 
cially friendly towards the Jesuits, whose rapid 
spread during his pontificate was greatly due to Ms 
encouragement and financial assistance. Neither did 
he neglect the other orders. He approved the Con- 
gregation of the Oratory in 1574, the Bamabites in 
1579, and the Discalced Carmelites in 1580. The 
Premonstratensians he honoured by canonizing their 
founder, St. Norbert, in 1582. 

Gregory XIII spared no efforts to restore the Catho- 
lic Faith in the countries that had become Protestant. 
In 1574 he sent the Polish Jesuit Warsiewicz to John 
HI of Sweden in order to convert him to Catholicity. 
Being then unsuccessful, he sent another Jesuit, tne 
Norwegian Lawrence Nielssen in 1576, who succeeded 
in converting the king on 6 May, 1578. The king, 
however, soon turned Protestant again from political 
motives. In 1581, Gregory XIIl dispatched the 
Jesuit Antonio Possevino as nuncio to Russia, to me- 
diate between Tsar Ivan IV and King Bathory of 
Poland. He not only brought about an amicable 
settlement between the two rulers, but also obtained 
for the Catholics of Russia the right to practise their 
religion openly. Gregory's attempts to procure re- 
ligious liberty for the Catholics in England were 
without avail The world knows of the atrocities 
committed by Queen Elizabeth on many Catholic 
missionaries and laymen* No blame, therefore, at- 
taches to Gregory XIII for trying to depose the queen 
by force of arms. As early as 1678 he sent Thomas 
Stukeley with a ship and an army of 800 men to Ire- 
land, but the treacherous Stukeley joined his forces 
with those of King Sebastian of Portugal against Em- 
peror Abdulmelek of Morocco. Another papal expe- 
dition which sailed to Ireland in 1579 under the 
command of James Fitzmaurice, accompanied by 
Nicholas Sanders as papal nuncio, was equally unsuc- 
cessful. Gregory XIIl had nothing whatever to do 
with the plot of Henry, Duke of Guise, and his brother 
Charles, Luke of Mayenne, to assassinate the queen, 
and most probably knew nothing whatever about it 
(see Bellesneim, “Wilhelm Cardinal Allen", Mainz, 
1886, p. 144). . . . , ^ 

Some historians have severely criticized Gregory 
XIIl for orderingthat the horrible massacre of the 
Huguenots on 8t. Jlartholomew's Bay in 1572 be cele- 
brated in Rome by a “Te Deum" and other marks of 


rejoicing. In defence of Gregory XIIl it must be 
stated that he had nothing whatever to do with the 
massacre itself, and that he as well as Salviati, his 
nuncio in Paris, were kept in ignorance concerning the 
intended slaughter. The pope indeed participated in 
the Roman festivities, but he was probably not ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the Parisian 
horrors and, like other European rulers, had been in- 
formed that the Huguenots had been detected in a 
conspiracy to kill the king and the whole royal family, 
and had been thus punished for their treacherous 
designs. But even if Gregory XIII was aware of all 
the circumstances of the massacre (which has never 
been proven), it must be borne in mind that he did not 
rejoice at the bloodshed, but at the suppression of a 
political and relig- 
ious rebellion. 

ThatGregoryXIII 
did not approve 
the massacre, but 
detested the cruel 
act and shed tears 
when he was ap- 
prised of it, is ex- 
ressly stated even 
y tixe y)ostate 
Gregorio Leti in 
his “Vita di Sisto 
W" (Cologne, 

1706), I, 431-4, 
and by Brantdme, 
a contemporary 
of Gregory XIII, 
in his “Vie de M. 

PAmiral de Chas- 
tillon"' (Complete 
works, The Hague, 

1740, VIII, 196). 

The medal which 
Gregory XIIl had 
struck in memory 
of the event bears 
his effigy on the 
obverse, whilst on 
the reverse under the legend Vgonotiorum Sir ages 
(overthrow of the Huguenots) stands an angel with 
cross and drawn sword, killing the Huguenots. 

No other act of Gregory XIIl has gained for him a 
more lasting fame than his reform of the Julian Cal- 
endar which was completed and introduced into most 
Catholic countries in 1578. Closely connected with 
the reform of the calendar is the emendation of the 
Roman martyrology which was ordered by Gregory 
XIIl in the autumn of 1580. The emendation was to 
consist chiefly in the restoration of the original text 
of Usuard’s martyrology, which was in common use at 
the time of Gregory XIII. He entrusted the learned 
Cardinal Sirleto with the difficult undertaking. The 
cardinal formed a committee, consisting of ten mem- 
bers, who assisted him in the work. The first edition 
of the new martyrology, which came out in 1582, was 
full of typographical errors; likewise the second edi- 
tion of 1583. Both editions were suppressed by- 
Gregory XIIl, and in January, 1584, appeared a 
third and better edition under the title of “Marty- 
rologium Romanum Gregorii XIII jussu editum" 
(Rome, 1583). In a brief, dated 14 January, 1584, 
Gregory XIII ordered that the new martyrology 
should supersede all others. Another great literary 
achievement of Gregory XIII is an official Roman 
edition of the Corpus juris canonici. Shortly after 
the conclusion of the Council of Trent, Pius IV had 
appointed a committee which was to bring out a 
critical edition of the Decree of Gratian. The com* 
mittee was increased to thirty-five members (correc- 
tores Romani) by 'Pius V in 1566. Gregory XIII 
had been a member Of it from the beginning. The 
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work was finally completed in 1582. In the Briefs 
“Cumpromunere^’, dated 1 July, 1580, and “Emen- 
dationem’’, dated 2 June, 1582, Gregory XIII ordered 
that henceforth only the emended official text was to 
be used and that in the future no other text should be 
printed. 

It has already been mentioned that Gregory XIII 
spent large sums for the erection of colleges and sem- 
inaries. No expense appeared too high to him, if 
only it was made for the benefit of the Catholic re- 
ligion. For the education of poor candidates for the 
priesthood he spent two million scudi during his 
pontificate, and for the good of Catholicity he sent 
large sums of money to Malta, Austria, England, 
France, Spain, and the Netherlands. In Rome he 
built the magnificent Gregorian chapel in the church 
of St. Peter, and the Quinnal palace in 1580; a capa- 
cious granary in the Thermae of Diocletian in 1576, 
and foimtains at the Piazza Navona, the Piazza del 
Pantheon, and the Piazza del P^olo. In recognition 
of his many improvements in Rome the senate and 
the people erected a statue in his honour on the Capito- 
Line Hill, when he was still living. 

The large sums of money spent in this manner 
necessarily reduced the papal treasury. Acting on 
the advice of Bonfi^iuolo, the secretary of the Camera, 
he confiscated various baronial estates and castles- 
because some forgotten feudal liabilities to the papal 
treasury had not neen paid, or because their present 
owners were not the rigntful heirs. The barons were 
in continual fear lest some of their property would be 
wrested from them in this way. Ine result was that 
the aristocracy hated the papal government, and 
incited the peasantry to do the same; The papal in- 
fluence over the aristocracy being thus weakened, the 
barons of the Romagna made war upon each other, 
and a period of blooashed ensued which Gregoiy XIII 
was helpless to prevent. Moreover, the imposition of 
port charges at Ancona and the levy of import taxes 
on Venetian goods by the papal government, crippled 
commerce to a considerable extent. The banditti 
who infested the Campagna were protected by the 
barons and the peasantry, and became daily more 
bold. They were headed by young men of noble 
families, such as Alfonso Piccolomim, Roberto Malar- 
testa, and others. Rome itself was filled with these 
outlaws, and the papal officers were always and every- 
where in danger of life. Gregory was helpless against 
these lawless bands. Their suppression was finally 
effected ^ his rigorous successor, Sixtus V. 

OiAPri, dompendio deUe aitioni e santo vita di Oregorin XJII 
(Rome, 1691); Bomplani, Historia Pont. Oreg. XlII (Dillinston, 
i686); Palatius, Oeata PonHficum Romanowm (Venice, 1688), 
IV. 329-366; Mappsii, Annclea Oregorii XIII, 2 vols. (Rome, 
1742); Pagx, Brwiarium Qeatorum Pontiiicwn Romanorum 
(Antwerp, 1763), Vl, 718-863; Rank®, Die riimiachen Pupate, 
tr. Fostkr, Riatoru ^ the Popea (London, 1906), I, 319-333; 
BttOBtm, Oeach. dea Kirchmataatea (Gotha, 1880), 1, 300 sqq.; 
Milbt, Hiatary of the Papal iStatea. 
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of Gregory XIV. The new pope had not aspired 
to the tiara. Cardinal Montalto, who came to his 
cell to inform him that the Sacred College had 
agreed on his election, found him kneeling in 
prayer before a crucifix. When on the next day he 
was elected he burst into tears and said to the car- 
dinals: “God forgive you! what have you done?” 
From his youth he had been a man of piety and morti- 
fication. Before entering the ecclesiastical state he 
was a constant companion of Charles Borromeo, and 
when cardinal, he was an intimate friend of Philip 
Neri whose holy life he strove to imitate. 

As soon as he became pope, he gave his energetic 
support to the French League, and took active meas- 
ures against Henry of Navarre, whom Sixtus V, in 
1585, had declared a heretic and excluded from suc- 
cession to the French throne. In accordance with the 
Salic law, after the death of Henry III in 1589, Henry 
of Navarre was to succeed to the French throne, but 
the prevalent idea of those times was that no Protest- 
ant could become King of France, which was for the 
most part Catholic. The nobles, moreover, threatened 
to rise up against the rule of Henry of Navarre- unless 
he promisea to become a Catholic. In order to*recon- 
cile the nobility and the people to his reign, Henry 
declared on 4 August, 1589, that he would become a 
Catholic and uphold the Catholic religion in France. 
When Gregory XlV became pope, Henry had not yet 
fulfilled his promise and gave little hope of doing it in 
the near future. The pope, therefore, decided to 
assist the French League in its efforts to depose Henry 
by force of arms and in this he was encouraged by 
Philip II of Spain. In his monitorial letter to the 
Council of Paris, 1 March, 1591, he renewed the sen- 
tence of excommunication against Henry, and ordered 
the clergy, nobles, judicial functionaries, and the 
Third Estate of France to renounce him, under pain of 
severe penalties. He also sent a monthly subsidy of 
15,000 scudi to Paris, and dispatched his nephew Ei> 
cole Sfondrati to France at the head of the papal 
troops. In the midst of these operations against 
Henry, Gregory XIV died, after a short pontificate of 
10 months and 10 days. 

Gregory XIV created five cardinals, among whom 
was his nephew Paolo Camillo Sfondrati, He vainly 
tried to induce Philip Neri to accept the purple. On 
21 September, 1591, he raised to the dignity of a 
religious order the Congregation of the Fathers of a 
Good Death (Clerici regulares ministrantes infirmis) 
founded by St. Camillus de IjoIUs. In his Bull “ Cogit 
nos’^ dated 21 March, 1591, he forbade under pain of 
excommunication all bets concerning the election of a 
pope, the duration of a pontificate, or the creation of 
new cardinals. In a decree, dated 18 April, 1691, he 
ordered reparation to be made to the Indians of the 
Philippines by their conquerors wherever it was 
possible, and commanded under pain of excommuni- 
cation that all Indian slaves in the islands should be 


Gregory XIV, Pope (Niccol6 Sfondrati), b. at revise the 
Somma, near Milan, 11 Feb., 1535 ; d. at Rome, 15 Got*, continue th 
1591. His father Francesco, a Milanese senator, had, fnrmAr mmr 
after the death of his wife, been the latter oi 

f preated cardinal by Pope Paul III, commissions 
in 1544. Nioool6 studied at the rPreibur^ in 
Universities of Perugia and Padua, ^ iUNKa,®Br< 
was ordained priest, and then ap- Brosoh, Cfewi 
pointed Bishop of Cremona, in 1560. 

He participated in the sessions of (RSoe,* 1677 ), 
the Council of Trent, 1561-1563, 
and was created Cardinal-Priest of 
Santa Cecilia by Gregory XIII on Gregory 
12 December, 16^. Urban VII at Bologna, 
Arms or GBaooRY having died on 27 September, 1590, 1623. Afte 
Sfondrati was elects to succeed phy under * 
him on 5 December, 1590, after a protracted con- partly at tl 
clave of more than two months, and took the name to Bologna 


set free. Gr^ory XIV also appointed a commission 
to revise the Sixtme Bible and another commission to 
continue the revision of the Pian Breviary. The 
former commission had its first session on 7 Feb., 1691 , 
the latter on 21 April, 1591, Concerning these two 
commissions see Bftumer, “Qeschichte des Breviers** 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1895), pp. 479-90. 

Ranks, Hiatoi^ of the Po^ea (London, 1906), II, S3-8; 
Broscr, QeaGniohia dea Kireh«mcudea (GothR, 1880), 1, to,; 
PaiattuBj Cfeata Pontificum Romanonm (Venice, IV, 

426-86; OiAOONiufi-OLnoNius, HiatoruM Rmanmm PonHficum 
(Rome, 1677), IV. 213 sq. 

Michael utt* 

Gregory XV> Pope (Alessandro Ludovisi), b, 
at Bologna, 9 or 16 January, 1654; d. at Rome, 8 July, 
1623. After completing the humanities and philoso- 
phy under Jesuit teachers, partly at the Roman and 
partly at the German College in Rome, he returned 
to Bologna to devote him^ to the study of Juris- 
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prudence. After graduating at the University of 
Bologna in canon and civil law, he went back to Rome 
and was appointed judge of the Capitol by Gregory 
XIII. Clement VIII made him referendary of both 
signatures and member of the rota, and appointed 
him vicegerent in temporal affairs 
of Cardinal Vicar Rusticuccio. In 
1612 Paul V appointed him Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, and sent him 
as nuncio to Savoy, to mediate 
between Duke Charles Emmanuel 
of Savoy and King Philip of Spain 
in their dispute concerning the 
Duchy of Monferrat. In 1616 the 
same pope created him Cardinal- 
Priest or Santa Maria Transpon- 
tina. Henceforth Ludovisi re- 
mained at his see in Bologna 
until he came to Rome after the death of Pope 
Paul V to take part in the election of a new pope. 
On 9 February Ludovisi himself was elected successor 
of Paul V, chiefly through the influence of Cardinal 
Borghese, and took the name of Gregory XV. Al- 
though at his elevation to the papal throne he had 
already reached the age of 67 years and was, moreover, 
in a bad state of health, his pontificate of two years 
and five months was one of remarkable activity. He 
saw that he needed a strong and energetic man, in 
whom he could place implicit confidence, to assist him 
in the government of the Church. His nephew Ludo- 
vico Ludovisi, a young man of 25 years, seemed to him 
to be the right person and, at the risk of being charged 
with nepotism, he created him cardinal on the third day 
of his pontificate. On the same day, Orazio, a brother 
of the pope, was put at the head of the pontifical army. 
The future revealed that Gregory XV was not dis- 
appointed in his nephew. Ludovico, it is true, ad- 
vanced the interests of his family in every possible 
way, but he also used his brilliant talents and his 
great influence for the welfare of the Church, and was 
sincerely devoted to the pope. Eleven cardinals in 
all were created by Gregory XV. 

One of the most important pontifical acts of Gregory 
XV, affecting the inner affairs of the Church, was his 
new regulation concerning papal elections. In his 
Bull “JGterni Patris” (15 Nov., 1621) he prescribes 
that in the future only three modes of papal election 
are to be allowed: scrutiny, compromise, and quasi- 
inspiration. His Bull '‘Decet Romanum Pontifi- 
cem” (12 March, 1622) contains a ceremonial which 
regulates these three modes of election in every detail. 
The ordinary mode of election was to be election by 
scrutiny, which required that the vote be secret, that 
each cardinal give his vote to only one candidate and 
that no one vote for himself. Most of the papal 
elections during the sixteenth century were influenced 
by political conditions and by party considerations in 
the College of Cardinals. By introducing secrecy of 
vote Pope Gregory XV intended to abolish these 
abuses. The rules and ceremonies prescribed by 
Gregory XV are substantially the same as those that 
guide the papal elections in our day. Gregory XV 
took great interest in the Catholic missions in foreign 
countries. These missions had become so extensive 
and the missionary countries differed so greatly in 
language, manners, and civilization from the countries 
of Europe, that it was extremely difficult to keep 
a proper control over them. At the request of the 
Capuchin Girolamo da Narni and the Discalc^ Car- 
melite Dominicus a Jesu-Maria, the pope established 
on 6 January, 1622, a special congregation of cardinals 
who were to have supreme control over all foreign 
missions (Congregatio de Propaganda Fide). Gregory 
XIII and Clement VIII had already previously formed 
temporary congregations of cardinals to look after 
the interest of particular foreign missions, but Gregory 
XV was the first to erect a permanent congregation, 


whose sphere of activity should extend over all foreign 
missions (see Propaganda) . For particulars concern- 
ing the rights and duties of the new congregation see 
the Bull “ Inscrutabili” of 22 June, 1622, in Bullarium 
Romanum^', XII, 690-3. 

Both Gregory XV and his nephew Ludovico held 
the religious orders in high esteem, especially the 
Jesuits. On 12 March, 1622, he canonized Ignatius 
of Loyola, their founder, and Francis Xavier, their 
most successful missionary. He had already per- 
mitted them on 2 October, 1621, to recite the office and 
celebrate the mass in honour of the angelic youth Aloy- 
sius of Gonzaga. Other religious orders he honoured 
in the same way. On 12 March, 1622, he canonized 
PhilipNeri, the founder of the Oratorians, and Theresa, 
the reformer of the Carmelites in Spain, In the same 
year he beatified Albertus Magnus, the great Domini- 
can theologian, and permitted the feast and office of 



Tomb op Gregory XV 
Churcb of Sant’ Ignazio, Rome 

Ambrogio Sansedoni, another Dopiin-ican, to be cele- 
brated as that of a saint. On 18 April, 1622, he 
beatified the Spanish Minorite, Peter of Alcantara, and 
on 17 Feb., 1623, he ordered the feast of St. Bruno, the 
founder of the Carthusians, to be entered in the Ro- 
man Breviary. One layman, the Spanish husbandman 
Isidore, he canonized on 22 March, 1622. During his 
short pontificate he approved the famous Maurist 
Congregation of Benedictines, the Congregation of the 
French Benedictine nuns of Calvary (Benedictines de 
Notre-Dame du Calvaire), the Theatine nuns and the 
Theatine recluses, the Congregation of Pious Work- 
men (Pii Operarii), the Priests of St. Bridget in Bel- 

f *um (Fratres novissimi Brigittini), ahd raised the 
iari.sts and the Priests of the Mother of God (Clerici 
reguiares Matris Dei) to the dignity of a religious 
order. On 38 March, 1621, he founded at Rome an 
international college' for the Benedictines, the Colle- 
gium Gregorianum which was the cradle of the now 
famous international Benedictine college of St. 
Anselm. Before passing to the political acbievements 
of Gregory XV, mention must be made of his Con- 
stitution “Ommpotentis Dei”, issued against magi- 
dane and witches on 20 March, 1623. It is the last 
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papal ordinance against witchcraft. Former punish- 
ments were lessened, and the death penalty was de- 
creed only upon those who were proved to have 
entered into a compact with the devil, and to have 
committed homicide with his assistance. 

The great activity which Gregory XV displayed in 
the inner management of the Church was equalled by 
his efficacious interposition in the politics of the world, 
whenever the interests of Catholicity were involved. 
He gave great financial assistance to Emperor Ferdi- 
nand II in regaining the Kingdom of Bohemia and the 
hereditary dominions of Austria. Gregory XV then 
sent Carlo Caraffa as nuncio to Vienna, to assist 
the emperor by his advice in his efforts to suppress 
Protestantism, especially in Bohemia and Moravia, 
where the Protestants considerably outnumbered the 
Catholics.- To a great extent it was also due to the 
influence of Gregory XV that, at a meeting of princes 
at Ratisbon, the Palatinate and the electoral dignity 
attached to it were granted to Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria in the early part of January, 1623. In order 
to effect this grant, the pope had previously sent the 
Capuchin Father Hyacinth, a skilled diplomat, to the 
imperial court at Vienna. The transfer of the Pala- 
tinate Electorate from a Protestant (Frederick V) to a 
Catholic was of great consequence, since it secured a 
Catholic majority in the supreme council of the empire. 
Out of gratitude to Pope Gregory XV, Maximilian 

E resented him with the Palatinate library of Heidel- 
erg, containing about 3500 manuscripts. Early in 
1623 Gregory XV sent the Greek theologian Leo 
Allatius to transport the valuable collection to Rome, 
where it was put up as the ^^Gregoriana” in the 
Vatican Library. Thirty-nine of these manuscripts, 
which had come to Pans in 1797, were returned to 
Heidelberg at the Peace of Paris in 1815, and Pius 
VII returned 852 others as a gift in 1810. 

The relations between England and the Roman See 
assumed a more friendly character during the pontifi- 
cate of Gregory XV. For a time it seemed probable 
that, through the intended marriage of the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards King Charles I) with the Spanish 
Infanta Maria, Catholicit}'' could be restored in Eng- 
land. Though the pope favoured the marriage, it 
never took place. The treatment, however, of the 
Catholic subjects of James I became more tolerable 
and, to some extent at least, they enjoyed religious 
liberty. In France the power of the Huguenots was 
on the decrease, owing to the influence of Gregory XV 
with King Louis XlII. Here the Capuchins, the 
Jesuits, and the Franciscans converted large numbers 
of heretics to Catholicity. Even in the Netherlands, 
that stronghold of Protestantism, a Catholic reaction 
set in, despite the fact that the Catholic priests were 
persecuted and expelled from the country. 

The Catholic rulers respected the authority of 
Gregory XV, not only in religious affairs, but also in 
matters of a purely political nature. This was notice- 
able when an international dispute arose concerning 
the possession of the ValteUine. Shortly after the 
massacre of the ValteUine (1620) the Spaniards oc- 
cupied that district, while the Austrians took posses- 
sion of the Orisons passes and were in close proximity 
to the Spaniards. The proximity of the two allied 
armies endangered the interests of France, Venice, and 
Savoy, These three powers, therefore, combined to 
compel the Austrians and Spaniards to evacuate the 
ValteUine, by force d arms if necessary. Upon re- 
• quest, Pope Gregory XV intervened by sending his 
brother Orazio at the head of the pontifical troops to 
take temporary possession of the ValteUine. After a 
little reluctance on the part of Archduke Leopold of 
Austria, the disputed territory with its fortresses was 
yielded to Orazio, and the impending war was thus 
averted. 

Eano, History of the JPopee (London, lOOS), II, 202-38, * 
Palatios, Oesta Poniificum Pomanorutn (Venloe, 16881, IV, 
522-36; Cuoohius-Oldoinxjs, Jffietorim Potn, Pontif. (Rome, 
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1677), IV, 465 sq.; Brosch, Oeschxchte des Kirchenstaatea 
(Gotha, 1880), I, 371 sq.; L*Arbzio, La pohtica della Santa Sede 
nap. alia Valtelhna dal concord. d'Avignone alia morte di Ore- 
gano X V (Cagliari, 1899). Michael Ott. 

Gregory XVI, Pope (Mauro, or Bartolomeo 
Alberto Cappellari), b. at Belluno, then in the 
Venetian territory, 8 September, 1765; d. at Rome, 9 
June, 1846. His father, Giovanni Battista, and his 
mother, Giulia Cesa-P^ani, were both of the minor 
nobility of the district and the fam- 
ilies of both had in former times 
been prominent in the service of 
the state. When eighteen, Barto- 
lomeo gave evidence of a religious 
vocation, and after some opposi- 
tion on the part of his relations, 
was clothed m 1783 as a novice in 
the Camaldolese monastery of San 
Michele di Murano, takmg the 
name Mauro. Here, three years 
later, he was solemnly professed, 
and was ordained priest in 1787. 
The young monk soon showed signs of unusual in- 
teUectual gifts. He devoted himself to the study of 
philosophy and theology, and was set to teach these to 
the juniors at San Michele, In 1790 he was ap- 
pointed censor librorum for his order, as well as for the 
Holy Ojffice at Venice. Five years later he was sent to 
Rome, where he lived at first in a small house (since 
destroyed) in the Piazza Veneta, afterwards in the 
great monastery of San Gregorio on the Coelian Hill. 
The times were not favourable to the papacy. In 
1798 took place the scandalous abduction of Pius VI 
by General Berthier, at Napoleon's orders, and in the 
foUowii^ year the death of the pope in exile at Val- 
ence. It was this very year, 1799, that Dom Mauro 
chose for the publication of his book, “ II trionfo della 
Santa Sede", upholding papal infallibility and the 
temporal sovereignty. The work, according to Greg- 
ory nimself, did not attract great attention till after 
he had become pope, yet it attained three editions and 
was translated into several languages. In 1800 Car- 
dinal Chiaramonti was elected pope at Venice, and 
took the name of Pius VII, and returned to Rome the 
same year. Early in that year Dom Mauro had been 
nommated Abbot Vicar of San Gregorio, and in 1805 
the pope appointed him abbot of that ancient house. 
He retired to Venice to rest, but returned in 1807 as 
procurator general, only to be driven out in the follow- 
ingyear, when General Miollis repeated on the person 
of Pius vll the outrage of Berthier on Pius VI. Dom 
Mauro returned to Venice, but San Michele was closed 
as a monastery the next year by the emperor's orders. 
In spite of this the religious remained, in secular habit, 
at tne monastery, and Dom Mauro taught philos- 
ophy to the students of the Camaldolese college at 
Murano. But, in 1813, the college was transferred to 
the Camaldolese convent of Omrissanti at Padua, 
Venice being too disturbed and inimical. The follow- 
ing year Napoleon fell from power, Pius VII returned 
to Rome, and Dom Mauro was at once summoned 
thither. In rapid succession the learned Camaldolese 
was appointed consultorof various Conmgations, ex- 
aminer of bishops, and again Abbot of pan Gregorio. 
Twice he was offer^ a bishopric and twice he refused. 
It was considered certain that he would become a car- 
dinal, and it caused general surprise when, to 1823, 
Pius Yll chose in his stead the ^ographer, Bom Pla- 
cido Zurla (also a Camaldoles^. In that year the 
pope died, and Cardinal della GengiL who took the 
name of XIX, was elected. On 21 March, 1825, 
the new pope created Dom Mauro cardinal in p$ttOf 
and the creation was published the following year. 
Cappellari became Cardinal of San Callisto and Prefect 
of tne Conmgation of Propaganda. It was in this 
office that ne successfully ananged a concordat be- 
tween the Belgian Catholics and King William of Hoi- 
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land in 1827, between the Armenian Catholics and the 
Ottoman Empire in 1829. On St. George's Day of the 
latter year Cardinal Cappellari had the joy of learning 
that Catholic Emancipation had become a fact in the 
British Isles. 

On 10 February, 1829, Leo XII died, and Pius VIII, 
broken by the revolutions in France and in the Nether- 
lands, followed him to the grave on 1 December, 1830. 
A fortnight later the Conclave began. It lasted for 
seven weeks. At one time Cardinal Giustiniani ap- 
peared likely to secure the requisite number of votes, 
but Spain interposed with a veto. At last the various 
parties came to an agreement, and on the feast of the 
Purification, Cardinal Cappellari was elected by thirty- 
one votes out of forty-five. He took the name of 
Gregory XVI, in honour of Gregory XV, the founder 
of Propaganda. Hardly was the new pope elected 
when the Revolution, which for some time had been 
smouldering throughout Italy, broke into flame in the 
Papal States. Already on 2 February the Duke of 
Modena had warned Cardinal Albani that the con- 
clave must come to a speedy decision, as a revolution 
was imminent. The next day the duke caused the 
house of his erstwhile friend, Giro Menotti, at Modena, 
to be surrounded, and arrested him and several of his 
fellow-conspirators. At once a revolt broke out at 
Reggio, and the duke fled to Mantua, taking the 
prisoners with him. The disturbance spread with 
prearranged rapidity. On 4 February Bologna 
revolted, drove the pro-legate out of the town, and by 
the eighth had hoisted the tricolour instead of the 
papal flag. Within a fortnight nearly the whole of 
the Papal States had repudiated the sovereignty of the 
pope, and on the nineteenth Cardinal Benvenuti, who 
was sent to quell the rebellion, became a prisoner of 
the ‘^Provisional Government". Even in Rome it- 
self a rising projected for 12 February was only 
averted by the ready action of Cardinal Bernetti, the 
new secretary of state. In these conditions, the papal 
forces being obviously unable to cope with the situ- 
ation, Gregory decideci to appeal to Austria for help. 
It was immediately forthcoming. On 25 February a 
strong Austrian force started for Bologna, and the 
“Provisional Government" soon fled to Ancona. 
Within a month the whole movement had collapsed, 
and on 27 March Cardinal Benvenuti was released 
by thereb(jl leaders, on the understanding that an am- 
nesty should be granted by the pope. The cardi- 
nal's action, however, was without authority and was 
not endorsed, either by the papal government or 
by the Austrian general. But the rebellion, for the 
moment, was crushed, and after an abortive attempt 
to seize Spoleto, from which they were dissuaded 
by Archbishop Mastai-Ferretti, all the leaders who 
were able to do so fled the country. On 3 April the 
pope was able to assert that order was re-established. 

In the same month, the representatives of the five 
powers', Austria, Russia, France, Prussia and England, 
met in Rome to consider the question of the “ Reform 
of the Papal States". On 21 May they issued a joint 
Memorandum urging on the papal go vernment refor:^ 
in the judiciary, the introduction of laymen into the 
administration, popular election of the communal and 
municipal councils, the administration of the finances 
by a SKilled body selected largely from the laity^ 
Gregory undertook to carry out such of these proposed 
reforms as he deemed practicable, but on two points 
he was determined not to yield : he would never admit 
the principle of direct popular election to the councils, 
and he would never permit the establishment of a 
council of State, composed of laymen, parallel to the 
Sacred College. By a succession of edicts, dated 5 
July, 5 October, and 5 and 21 November, a compre- 
hensive scheme of reform of the administration and of 
the judiciary was set afoot. The delegations were to 
be divided into a complex hierarchy of central, provn^ 
cial and communal governments. At the head of each 


of these bodies respectively was to be a pro-legate, a 
governor or a mayor, representing the pope, and as- 
sisted by, and (in financial matters) controlled by, a 
council who were selected, out of a triple-elected list, 
by the government. All these bodies were to keep the 
pope informed as to the wishes and requirements of his 
subjects. The reform of the judiciary, as regards civil 
litigation, was even more thorough. An end was put 
to the confusing multiplicity of tribunals (in Rome no 
less than twelve out of the fifteen conflicting jurisdic- 
tions, including that of the arbitrary uditore santisdmo, 
were abolished), and three hierarcnies, composed each 
of three civil courts, one for Bologna and the legations, 
one for Romagna and the Marches, and one for Rome, 
were established. In each of these the agreement of 
any two courts inhibited further appeal, and most of 
the courts were to be composed largely of laymen 
skilled in the law. The criminal courts were not so 
radically ref ormed , 
but even in these 
an end was made 
of the vexatious 
and often tyran- 
nous secrecy and 
irregularity that 
had hitherto pre- 
vailed. 

All these re- 
forms, however, de- 
spite their extent, 
were far from sat- 
isfying the aims of 
the revolutionary 
party. The Aus- 
trian troops were 
withdrawn on 15 
July, 1831, but by 
December much of 
the Papal States Gebgory XVI 

was again in revolt. 

Papal troops were dispatched to the aid of the 
legations, but the only result was the concentration 
of 2000 revolutionists at Cesena. Cardinal Albani, 
who had been appointed commissioner-extraordi- 
nary of the legations, appealed on his own author- 
ity for aid to the Austrian General Radetzky, who at 
once sent troops. These forces joined the papal 
troops at Cesena, attacked and defeated the rebels, 
and by the end of January had taken triumphant pos- 
session of Bologna. This time France intervened, 
and as a protest against the Austrian occupation, seized 
and held Ancona, in sheer violation of international 
law. The pope and Bernetti protested energetically 
and even Prussia and Russia disapproved of this act, 
but though, after long negotiations, the French com- 
mander was ordered to restrain the outrages of the 
revolutionists in Ancona, the French troops were not 
withdrawn from that city until the final departure of 
the Austrians from the Papal States in 1838. The 
rebellion, however, was quelled and no further serious 
outbreak occurred for thirteen years. But, amidst all 
these disturbances in his own kingdom, Gregory had 
not been free from anxieties for the Faith and the Uni- 
versal Church. The revolutions in France and the 
Netherlands had created a difiicult situation: the pope 
had been expected by the one party to condemn the 
change, by the other to accept it. In August, 1831 , he 
issued the Brief, “Sollicitudo Ecclesiarum", in which 
he reiterated the statements of former Pontiffs as to 
the independence of the Church and its refusal to be 
entangled in dynastic politics. In November of the 
same year, the Abb6 de Lamennais (q. v.) and his com- 
panions came to Rome to submit to the pope the ques-r 
tions in dispute between the French episcopate and 
the directors of “L' Avenir". Gregory received them 
kindly, but caused them to be given more than one 
hint that the result of their appeal would not be 
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favourable, and that they would be wise not to press 
for a decision. In spite, however, of the representa- 
tions of Lacordaire, Lamennais persisted, with the re- 
sult that, on the feast of the Assumption, 1832, the 
pope issued the Encyclical '^Mirari vos’^ in which 
were condemned, not only the policy of 
but also many of the moral and social doctrines that 
were then put forward by most of the revolutionary 
schools. The Encyclical, which certainly cannot be 
considered favourable to ideas that have since become 
the commonplaces of secular politics, aroused a storm 
of criticism throughout Europe. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that some of its adversaries have^ not 
read it with great attention, and it has been sometimes 
criticized for statements that are not to be found in the 
text. Two years after its publication, the pope found 
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it necessary to issue a further Encyclical, Singulari 
nos^', in which he condemned the 'Taroles d^un 
croyant'', the reply of Lamennais to ^^Mirari vos’'. 

But it was not only in France that errors had to be 
met. In Germany the followers of Hermes (q. v.) were 
condemned by the Apostolic Letter, ‘^Durn acerbis- 
sima*', of 26 September, 1835. And in 1844, near the 
end of his reign, he issued the Encyclical, Inter 
prfiecbuas machinationes'', against the unscrupulous 
anti-Catholic propaganda in Italy of the London Bible 
Society and the New York Christian Alliance, which 
then, as now, were chiefly successful in transforming 
ignorant Italian Catholics into crudely anti-clericm 
free-thinkers. While he was engaged in combating the 
libertarian movements of current European thought, 
Gr^ory was obliged al^o to struggle with the rulers 
of States for justice and toleration for the Catholic 
Church in their realms. In Portugal the accession 
of Queen Maria da Gloria was the occasion of an out- 
burst of anti-clerical legislation. The nuncio at Lis- 
bon wae commanded to leave the capital and the 
nunciature was suppressed. All ecclesiastical privi- 
leges were abolished, bishoprics filled by the ex-King, 
Dom Miguel, were declared vacant, religious houses 
were suppressed. The pope protested in consistory, 
but his protest only led to severer measures, and no 


efforts on his part were successful until 1841, when the 
growing popular uneasiness forced the queen to come 
to terms. 

In Spain, too, the regent, Queen Maria Crhstina, 
was able, during the minority of her daughter, Queen 
Isabella, to carry out an anti-clerical programme. In 

1835 the religious orders were suppressed. Then the 
secular clergy w'ere attacked: twenty-two dioceses 
were left without bishops, Jansenist priests were ad- 
mitted to the committee appointed to reform the 
Church'^, the salaries of the priests were confiscated. 
In 1840 bishops were driven from their sees, and when 
the nuncio protested against arbitrary acts of the gov- 
ernment in power, he was conducted to the frontier. 
Peace was not restored to the Church in Spain till after 
Gregory's death. 

In Prussia, at the very commencement of his reign, 
the question of mixed marriages was causing trouble. 
Pius VIII had dealt with these in a Brief of 28 March, 
1830. This, however, did not satisfy the Prussian 
Government, and von Bunsen, the Prussian ambassa- 
dor, exhausted every means, honest and dishonest, of 
bringing about a modification of the Catholic pohoy. 
The Archbishop of Cologne and the Bishc)j>a of Pader- 
born, Miinster, and Trier were induced, in 1834, to 
enter into a convention not to put into execution tlie 
papal legislation. But the archbishop died the follow- 
ing year, and his successor, von Droste zu Vischering, 
was a man of very different calibre. In 183(,) the 
Bishop of Trier, feeling his end approach, revealed the 
whole plot to the pope. Events moved quickly. The 
new Archbishop of Cologne announced his intention of 
obeying the Holy See, and was in consequence impris- 
onea by the Prussian Government. His arrest caused 
general indignation throughout Europe, and I’rusBia 
endeavoured to justify its action by inventing cliarges 
against the prelate. Nobody, howevor, Ixdieved the 
official story, and the Archbisliop of Gnesen and Poscni, 
who had imitated the courageous t'xample of his 
brother of Cologne, was also itn|)ris()ne(l. But this 
arbitrary action aroused the indignation of German 
Catholics, and when King hh'ederick William HI died in 
1840 his succevSvSor was more ready to come to terms. 
In the end Archbishop Droste zu V’ischering was given 
a coadjutor, and retired to Home; Archbisliop of 
Gnesen was released unconditionally an<l the question 
at issue was quickly allow^ed to lie d'ecitlcd in favour of 
the Catholic doctrine. 

But no such success was possible in Poland and 
France. In the former unhappy country the (latholic 
reli|;ion was, then as now, inextricably miit-(‘d with the 
nationalist aspirations. As a conso(|uence ilu^ whole 
force of the Russian autocracy was employed to crush 
it. With monstrous cruelty the Uulhehian Uniats 
were driven or cajoled into the Orthodox communion, 
the heroic nuns of Minsk were torture<l and cmslavtxl, 
more than 160 priests were deported to Sibcwia. The 
Catholics of the Latin rite were no better tn'ated, 
bishops being imprisoned and prelate's deporUnl. 
Gregory protested in vain, and in 1845, when the 
Emperor Nicholas visited him in Horne, r<4mk<‘d tlie 
autocrat for his tyranny. We are told that the Czar 
made promises of reform in his treat numt of the 
Church, but, as might have been expected, nothing 
was done. 

In France, the success of the Catholic revival liad 
been so great that the anti-clericals were infuriated. 
Pressure was brought to hear upon the Government 
to obtain the suppression of the Jesuits, always the 
first to be attacked. M. Guizot sent to Home Pelkv 
grino Rossi, a former leader of tlu^ revolutionary party 
m Switzerland, to negotiate directly with (Cardinal 
Lambruschini (q. v.), who hail replaced Bernetti in 

1836 as secretary of state. But Gregory and Lambru- 
schini were both firmly oppose<l t.o any attack on the 
society. Rossi, therefore, turncHl hin attention to 
Father Roothan, the General of the JesuitH, and 
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through the Congregation of Ecclesiastical Affairs, was 
successful in obtaining a letter to the French provin- 
cials advising that the novitiates and other houses 
should be gradually diminished or abandoned. 

The reign of Gregory was drawing to its close. In 
August, 1841, with the intention of entering into 
closer relations with his people, he undertook a tour 
throughout some of the provinces. He travelled 
through Umbria to Loreto, thence to Ancona, and on 
to Fabriano, where he visited the relics of St. Romu- 
ald, the founder of the Camaldolese. He returned by 
Assisi, Viterbo and Orvieto, reaching Rome by the 
beginning of October. The progress had cost 2,000,- 
000 francs, but it is ver;y doubtful whether it had the 
intended result. Cardinal Lambruschini, to whom 
the pope as he grew older confided more and more of 
the actual direction of state affairs, was even more 
arbitrary and less accessible to modem political 
doctrines than Bernetti; the discontent gmw and 
threatened. In 1843 there were attempts at revolt in 
Romagna and Umbria, which were suppressed with re- 
lentless severity by the special legates, Cardinals Van- 
nicelli and Massimo. In September, 1845, the city of 
Rimini was again captured by a revolutionary force, 
which, however, was obliged to retire and seek safety 
in Tuscany. But the impassioned appeals of Nicco- 
lini, of Gioberti, of Farini, of d’Azeglio, were spread 
throughout Italy and all Europe, and the fear was 
only too well founded that the rapal States could not 
long outlast Gregory XVI. On 20 May, 1846, he felt 
himself failing, and ordered Cr6tineau-Joly to write 
the history of the secret societies, against which he had 
struggled vainly. A few days later the pope was 
taken ill with erysipelas in the face. At first the at- 
tack was not thought to be serious, but on 31 May 
his strength suddenly failed, and it was seen that the 
end was near. He died early on 9 June, with but two 
attendants near him. His tomb, by Amici, is in St. 
Peter's. 

Gregory XVI has been treated with but scant re- 
spect by later historians, but he has by no means 
dfeserved their contempt. It is true that in political 
c[uestions he showed himself almost be opposed as his 
immediate predecessors to even a minimum of demo- 
cratic progress. But in this he was but similar to 
most rulers of his time, England itself, as Bernetti 
sarcastically remarked, being ready enough to suggest 
to others reforms it would not try at home. Gregory 
believed in autocracy, and neither his inclinations nor 
his experience was such as to make him favourable to 
increased political freedom. Probably the policy of 
his predecessors had made it very difficult for any but 
a ve^ strong pope to oppose the Rowing revolution 
by efficient reforms. In any case Doth his temperar 
ment and his policy were such that he left to his suc- 
cessor an almost impossible task. But Gregory was 
by no means an obscurantist. His interest in art and 
in all forms of learning is attested by the founding of 
the Etruscan and Egyptian museums at the Vatican, 
and of the Christian museum at the Lateran: by the 
encouragement given to men like Cardinals Mai and 
Mezzofanti, and to ViscontL Salvi, Marohi, Wiseman, 
Hurter, Rohrbacher, and Gu^ranger; by the lavish 
aid given to the rebuilding of St. Paul's Outside-the- 
Walls and of Santa Maria degli AngiolL at Assisi: by 
researches encouraged in the Roman Forum and in 
the catacombs. His care for the social welfare of his 
people is seen in the tunnelling of Monte Catillo to 
prevent the devastation of Tivoli by the floods of the 
river Anio, in the establi^ment of steamboats at Os- 
tia, of a decimal coinage in the Roman States, of a 
bureau of statistics at ]^me, in the lightening of vari- 
ous imposts and the re-purchase of the appan^ of 
Eugene Beauhamais, in the foundation of public baths 
and hospitals, and orphanages. During his reign the 
losses 01 the Church in Europe were more than bal- 
ance by her gahas in the rest of the world. Gregoiy 


sent missionaries to Abyssinia, to India, to China, 
to Polynesia, to the North American Indians. He 
doubled the number of Vicars- Apostolic in England, he 
increased greatly the number of bishops in the Umted 
States. During his reign five saints were canonized, 
thirty-three servants of God declared Blessed, many 
new orders were founded or supported, the devotion of 
the faithful to the Immaculate Mother of God in- 
creased. In private as in public life, Grego^ was 
noted for his piety, his kindliness, his simpucity, his 
firm friendship. He was not, perhaps, a great pope, 
or fully able to cope with the complicated problems of 
his time, but to his devotion, his munificence^ and his 
labours Rome and the Universal Church are mdebted 
for many benefits. 
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ern History, X, iv, v fCambndke, 1907); Cipolletta, Memorie 
pohtiche am conclavi da Pio VII a Pio IX (Milan, 1863); Coppi, 
Annali d*Itaha dal 1760, VIII (Florence, 1869); CDrbtinbau- 
JoLY, L'Bgl^e romaine en face de la Revolution (Paris, 1859); 
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I^SSANCB, GrSgoire XVI in Biographic UniverseUe, XVlI 
(Paris, 1857); DOlunqer, The Church and the Churches CLon- 
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1899); Lavissb and Rambaud, Histoire g&nerale du IVe sikde 
h nos fours, X (Paris, 1898); Lubibnski, Querres d revolu- 
tions d' Italic (Pans, 1852); Maynard, J. CrUineau-Joly (Paris, 
1876); Mbtternich, MSmoires (Paris, 1880-4); Nielsen, 
Gregor XVI in Realencyk, filr proL Theol., VII (Leipzig, 1899); 
Nielsen, History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century, II, 
51-101 (London, 1875); Orsi, Modem Italy, 1748-189$ (Lon- 
don, 1900); Phillips, Modem Europe, 1815-1899 (London, 
190^; SiLVAGNi, La corte e la societh romana ne' secoli XVIII e 
XlX.Ill (Rome, 1885); Sylvain, Qrigoire XVI et son Pontifi- 
cat (LillO; 1889); von Rbumont, ZeUgenossen, Biografien u. 
Karaktenstiken, I (Berlin, 1862); Ward, Life and Times of 
Cardinal Wiseman, I (London, 1897); Wiseman, Recollections 
of the last four Popes and of Rome in their times (London, 1858). 

Leslie A. St. L. Toke. 

Gregory Bseticus, Bishop of Elvira, in the prov- 
ince of Bsetica, Spain, from which he derived his sur- 
name; d. about 392. Gregory is first met with as 
Bishop of Elvira (lUiberis) in 375; he is mentioned in 
the Luciferian “Libellus precum ad Imperatores" 
(Migne, P. L., XIII, 89 sq.) as the defender of the 
Nicsean creed, after Bishop Hosius of Cordova had 
given his assent in Sirmium to the second Sirmian 
formulation of doctrine, in the year 367. He proved 
himself at any rate an ardent opponent of Aria nis m, 
stood for the Nicaean creed at the Council of Rimini, 
and refused to enter into ecclesiastical intercourse 
with the Arian Bishops Ursacius and Valens. He 
took, in fact, the extreme view, in common with 
Bishop Lucifer of Calaris (Cagliari), that it was un- 
lawful to make advances to bishops or priests who at 
any time had been tainted with the Arian heresy, or to 
hold any religious communion with them. This Luci- 
ferian party found adherents in Spain, and on the 
death of Lucifer (370 or 371) Gregory of Elvira be- 
came the head ana front of the movement. Such at 
least is the mention found of him in the “Libellus 
precum" above referred to, as well as in St. Jerome's 
chronicle (Migne, P. L., XXVII, 659). However, the 
progress made in Spain was by no means considerable, 

(Gregory found time also for litera:^ labours. St. 
Jerome says of him that he wrote, until a very ripe old 
age, a diversity of treatises composed in simple and 
ordinary language (mediocri serinone)^ and produced 
an excellent book {degantem librum), ^'De 
which is said to be still extant (Hieron., De Viris ill., 
c. 105). The book ''De Trinitate sen de Fide" 
(Rome, 1675), which was ascribed to Gregory Bsctious 
by Achilles Statius, its first editor, did not come from 
ms pen, but was written in Spain at the end of the 
fourth century. On the other hand early historian 
of literature, e. g. Quesnel, and quite recently Morin, 
have attributed to him the treatise "De Fide ortho- 
doxa ", which is directed against Arianism, and figures 
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among the works of St. Ambrose (Migne, P. L., XVII, 
649-568) and of Vigilius of Thapsus (Migne, P. L., 
LXII, 466-468; 449-463). The same may be said of 
the first seven of the twelve books “De Trinitate”, 
the authorship of which has been ascribed to Vigilius 
of Thapsus (Migne, P. L., LXII, 237-334). A few in- 
q^uiring commentators have also sought to prove that 
Gregory Baeticus was the writer of the tractatus “ De 
Libris Sacrarum Scripturarum ”, published by Batif- 
fol (Paris, 1900) as the work of Orison. But so far it 
has been impossible to ascertain positively the author- 
ship in question. There is preserved a letter to him 
from Eusebius of Vercelli (Mi^e, P. L., X, 713). As 
St. Jerome, in his ^'De Viris lUustribus”, written in 
392, does not mention Gregory as being dead, the sup- 
position is that the latter was still living at the time. 
He must, however, have been then a very old man and 
cannot in any event have long survived the year 392. 
He is venerated in Spain as a saint, his feast being 
celebrated on 24 April. 

Florio, De Sancto Oregorio Uliberitano^ Ixbdli de Fide auc- 
tore (Bologna, 1789); Morin, Lee Nouveaux Tractatue OrigenU 
et Vhintage litUraire de V&oique eepagnol, OrSgoire d'llliberie in 
Revue d*histoire et de littSrature reiig. (1900, V, 145 so.); Bar- 
DBNHBWBR, Patrologie, tr. Shahan (St. Louis, 1908), 416; Gams, 
Kirchengeschichte von Spanien (Ratisbon, 1864), II, 266 sq.; 
KrOgdr, Lucifer^ Bischof von CalariSt und doe Schxema aer 
Luciferianer (Leipzig, 1886), 76 sq.; Lbclbrq, L'Eepagne 
chrStienne (Pans, 1906), 130 sq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 


Gregory of Heimburg, humanist and statesman, 
b. at Wtirsburg in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; d. at Tharandt near Dresden, August, 1472. 
About 1430 he received the degree of Doctor of Both 
Laws at the University of Padua. Filled with the 
prevalent ideas of reform, this ardent and eloquent 
jurist was naturally attracted to the Council of Basle, 
convened, according to the assembled prelates, for 
“the extirpation of heresy, and of the Greek schism 
. . . and for the reformation of the Church in her 
Head and members ” . While at the council he became 
the secretary- of ^Eneas Sylvius. He left Basle in 
1433. when he was elected syndic of Nuremberg, in 
which capacity he served until 1461. After the 
election of Albert II of Austria, he was sent, with 
John of Lysura, to the Council of Basle to demand that 
the proceedings against the pope be suspended, and 
then to Eugene IV at Ferrara to propose that the nego- 
tiations with the Greeks be carried on in a German city. 
In 1446 he was again placed at the head of an embassy 
-to Eugene IV. The pope had deposed the Arch- 
bishops of Cologne and Trier, both electoral princes, 
who favoured the antipope Felix V. The other elec- 
tors now demanded of Eugene (1) his approval of 
certain decrees of Basle; (2) the convocation of a 
general council in a German city within three months; 
(3) the acceptance of the article on the superiority 
of the council over the pope; and (4) the reinstating 
of the two deposed archbi^ops. But Gregory's mis- 
sion was unsuccessful. On the advice of Frederick 
III the pope sent Cardinals Tommaso de Sarzana and 
Carvajal, with Nicholas of Cusv*'^ le^tes to the Diet 
of Frankfort, 14 Sept., 1446. With them was .®neas 
Sylvius, now the private secretary of Frederick III. 
Some of the electors were won over to the cause of 
■the pope; a new embassy was organized: and in 
Femary, 1447, shortly before the aeath of Eugene, 
the four Bulls constituting the Concordat of the 
Prbees were promulgated. In Feb., 1448, a com- 
plete agreement was reached in the Concordat of 
Tiexin^u concluded between Frederick III and Nich- 
^as V. Gregory, who had considered even the 
declaration of neutrality an ignoble conoeesion, was 
disappointed at this turn of events sfld decided to 
abandon ecclesiastical politics. Dunng the nego^ 
tiations between the pope and the electors there 
appeared the anonymous “Admonitio de injustis 
usurpationibus paparum” or, as Flacius entitles it, 


“Confutatio primatus papae”, which is generally 
ascribed to Gregory. 

In 1458 Gregory entered the service of Albert of 
Austria and his (^position to papal authority was 
again aroused. iEneas Sylvius had ascended the 
papal throne as Pius II the same year, and soon 
afterwards (1459) summoned the princes of Chris- 
tendom to Mantua to plan a crusade against the Turks. 
Gregory was present as the representative of Bavaria- 
Landshut, Kurmainz, and the Archduke Albert of 
Austria. The failure of the proj ect was partly due to his 
influence. Sigismund of Austria, on nis return from 
the Congress of Mantua, imprisoned Nicholas of Cusa, 
Bishop of Brixen, with whom he was quarrelling over 
certain fiefs. He was excommunicated 1 June. 1460, 
and through Gregory of Heimburg appealed to a 
general council. Gregory went to Rome, but to no 
avail, and on his return journey posted the duke’s 
appeal on the doors of the cathedral of Florence. 
'Iiie pope then excommunicated him and ordered 
the Council of Nuremberg to confiscate his property 
(18 October, 1460). Gregory answered in January, 
1461, with an appeal to a general council. Pius II 
renewed the excommunication and commissioned 


Bishop Lelio of Feltre to reply to Gregory's appeal. 
The ‘^Replica Theodori Lselii episcopi Feltrensis pro 
Pio Papa 11 et sede Romani'’ brought forth from 
Gregory his “ Apologia contra detractationes et 
blasphemias Theodori Lselii”^ together with his “De 
potestate ecclesise Romanse ”, m which he defended the 
theories of Basle. His next important writing, “ In- 
vectiva in Nicolaum de Cusa”, appeared in 1461. 
Shortly before the death of Pius ll in 1464, Sigismund 
made his peace with the Church, but Gregory was not 
absolved. In 1466 he was taken into the service of 
George Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, and exercised 
a great influence on the Bohemian king’s anti-Roman 
oolicy. In two apologies for Podiolmul Gregory vio- 
lently attacked Pope Paul II, whom he charged with 
immorality. He was again excommunicated and his 
property at Dettelbach confiscated. After the death 
of Podiebrad (22 March, 1471) Gregory took refiige 
in Saxony. Writing to the Council of Wttrzhurg as 
early as 22 January. 1471, he said ho was never ac- 
cused of having erred in one article of (Uiristian faith. 
He applied by letter to Sixtus IV, who jjave the 
pishop of Meissen full power to absolve him. lie 
was buried in the Kreuzkirche at Dresden. His 
writings were published at Frankfort in 1608 under 
the title “Scripta nervosa justitiaquo plena ex manu- 
scriptis nunc primum eruta Thejy may lie found in 
Goldast, “Monarchia”, in Freher, “Scriptores rerum 
Germanicarum”, and in Joachimsohn (see below). 


fe 


Brockhavb, Oregorvon Heimburg CIi«ip9iig» 1861); Joachim- 
sohn, Oregor Heimburg (Bamberg, 1891); Pastoii, The HUtorif 
of the Popes, tr. Antrobus (2nd ed., St. Louis, 1902), IV; Stam- 
MXNOBB in Kirchenlex.y a. v. Heimburg,' Tsohacxbrt in Heai^ 
encyck. Hr. prot. Theol., s. v. Oregor von Heimburg; 
in Kirehlichea Handlex., s. v. Heimburg* 

Lao A. Kelly. 


Gregory o! Naaianzus^ Sainy, b. at Arianzusi 
in Asia Minor, c. 325; d. at the same plao^ o. 389. 
He was son— one of three children— of Gregory. 
Bishop of Nazianzus (329-374), in the south-west oif 
Cappadocia, and of Nonna, a daughter of Christian 
parents. The saint's father was onginally a member 
of the heretical sect of the Hypsistani, or Hypsistiani, 
and was converted to Catholicity by the influence of 
his pious wife. His two sons, who seem to have been 
bom between the dates of their father's priestly 
ordination and episcopal consecration, were sent to a 
famous school at Cosarea, capital of Cappadocia, and 
educated by Carterius, probably the same who was 
afterwards tutor of St. John Chrysostom. Here com- 
menced the friendship between Basil and Grmry 
which intimately affected both their lives, as weu as 
the development of the theology of their age. Prom 
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Caesarea in Cappadocia Gregory proceeded to Caesarea 
in Palestine, where he studied rhetoric under Thes- 
pesLUs ; and thence to Alexandria, of which Athanasius 
was then bishop, though at the time in exile. Setting 
out by sea from Alexandria to Athens, Gregory was 
all but lost in a great storm, and some of his biog- 
raphers infer — though the fact is not certain — that 
when in danger of death he and his companions re- 
ceived the rite of baptism. He had certainly not been 
baptized in infancy, though dedicated to God by his 
pious mother ; but there is some authority for believing 
that he received the sacrament, not on his voyage to 
Athens, but on his return to Nazianzus some years 
later. At Athens Gregory and Basil, who had parted 
at Ca 3 sarea, met again, renewed their youthful friend- 
ship, and studied rhetoric to- 
gether under the famous 
teachers Himerius and Proae- 
resius. Among their fellow- 
students was Julian, after- 
wards known as the Apostate, 
whose real character Gregory 
asserts that he had even then 
discerned and thoroughly dis- 
trusted. The saint ^s studies 
at Athens (which Basil left be- 
fore his friend) extended over 
some ten years ; and when he 
departed in 356 for his native 
province, visiting Constanti- 
nople on his way home, he was 
about thirty years of age. 

Arrived at Nazianzus, where 
his parents were now advanced 
in age, Gregory, who had by 
this time firmly resolved to 
devote his life and talents to 
God, anxiously considered the 
plan of his future career. To 
a young man of his high at- 
taminehts a distinguished sec- 
ular career was open, either 
that of a lawyer or of a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric: but his 
yearnings wore for the monas- 
tic or ascetic life, though this 
did not seem compatible either 
with the Scriptural studies in 
which he was deeply inter- 
ested, or with his filial duties 
at home. As was natural, 
he consulted his beloved friend 
Basil in his perplexity as to 
his future ; and ne has left us 
in hie own writings an ex- 
tremely interesting narrative 
of their intercourse at this time , 
and of their common resolve (based on somewhat differ- 
ent motives , according to the decided differences in their 
characters') to quit the world for the service of God alone. 
Basil retired to Pontus to lead the life of a hermit; but 


had subscribed the heretical creed of Rimini ; and the 
aged bishop, desiring his son’s presence and support, 
overruled his scrupulous shrinking from the priesthood, 
and^ forced him to accept ordination (probably a1 
Christmas, 361). Wounded and grieved at the 


pressure put upon him, Gregory^ed back to his soli- 
id to the company “ 
returned 
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in holy seclusion for some years, and gathered round 
him a brotherhood of cenobites, among whom his 
friend Gregory was for a time included. After a 
sojourn here for two or three years, during which 
Gregory edited, with Basil, some of the exegetical 
works of Origen. and also helped his friend m the 
compilation oi his famous rules, Gregory returned to 
Nazianzus, leaving with regret the peaceful hermitage 
where he and Bash (as he recalled in their subsequent 
correspondence) had spent such a pleasant time in the 
labour both of hands and of heads. On his return 
home Gregory was instrumental in bringing back to 
orthodoxy hk father who, perhaps partly m ignorance. 


tude, and to the company'*^ of Basil; but after some 
weeks’ reflection returned to Nazianzus, where h« 
preached his first sermon on Easter Sunday, and after- 
wards wrote the remarkable apologetic oration, whict 
is really a treatise on the priestly office, the foundatior 
of Chrysostom’s ^'De Sacerdotio”, of Gregory th< 
Great’s “Cura Pastoralis”, and of countless subse- 
quent writings on the same subject. 

During the next few years Gregory’s life at Nazi 
anzus was saddened by th< 
deaths of his brother Caesarius 
and his sister Gorgonia, at 
whose funerals he preached 
two of his most eloquent ora- 
tions, which are still extant. 
About this time Basil was made 
Bishop of Caesarea and Metro- 
politan of Cappadocia, and 
soon afterwards the Emperor 
Valens, who was jealous of 
Basil’s influence, divided Cap- 
padocia into two provinces. 
Basil continued to claim eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, as before, 
over the whole province, but 
this was disputed byAnthimus, 
Bishop of Tyana, the chief 
city of New Cappadocia. To 
strengthen his position Basil 
founded a new see at Sasima, 
resolved to have Gregory as 
its first bishop, and accord- 
ingly had him consecrated, 
though greatly against his will. 
Gregory, however, was set 
against Sasima from the first; 
he thought himself utterly 
unsuited to the place, and the 
place to him ; and it was not 
long before he abandoned his 
diocese and returned to Nazi- 
anzus as coadjutor to his fa- 
ther. This episode in Gregory’s 
life was unhappily the cause 
of an estrangement between 
Basil and himself which was 
never altogether removed ; and 
there is no extant record of 
any correspondence between 
them subsequent to Gregory’s 
leaving Sasima. Meanwhile he 
wim his duties as coad j utor 
to his aged father, who died early in 37 4, his wife N onna 
soon following him to the grave. Gregory, who was now 
left without family ties, devoted to the poor the large 
fortune which he had inherited, keeping for himself 
only a small piece of land at Arianzus. He continued 
to administer the diocese for about two years, refusing, 
however, to become the bishop, and continually urging 
the appointment of a successor to his father. At the 
end of 375 he withdrew to a monastery at Seleuci, 
living there in solitude for some three years, and pre- 
paring (though he kiiew it not) for what was to be the 
crowning work of his life. About the end of this 
period Basil died- Gregory’s own state of health pre- 
vented his being present either at the death-bed or 
funeral ; but he wrote a letter of condolence to Basil’s 
brother, Gregory of Nyssa, and oonaposed twelve 
beautiful memorial poems or epitaphs to his departed 
friend. 

Three weeks after Basil’s death, Theodosius was 
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advanced by the Emperor Gratian to the dignity of 
Emperor of the East. Constantinople, the seat of his 
empire, had been for the space of about thirty years 
(since the death of the saintly and martyred Bishop 
Paul) practically given over to Arianism, with an 
Arian prelate, Demophilus, enthroned at St. Sophia ^s. 
The remnant of persecuted Catholics, without either 
church or pastor, applied to Gregory to come and 
place himself at their head and organize their scattered 
forces; and many bishops supported the demand. 
After much hesitation he gave nis consent, proceeded 
to Constantinople early in the year 379, and began his 
mission in a private house which he describes as “ the 
new Shiloh where the Ark was fixed and as/^an 
Anastasia, the scene of the resurrection of the faith 
Not only the faithful Catholics, but many heretics 
gathered in the humble chapel of the Anastasia, at- 
&acted by Gregory’s sanctity, learning and eloquence; 
and it was in this chapel that he dmivered the five 
wonderful discourses on the faith of Nicaea — ^unfolding 
the doctrine of the Trinity while safeguarding the 
Unity of the Godhead — ^which gained for him, alone of 
all Christian teachers except the Apostle St. John, the 
special title of Theoloaus or the Divine. He also de- 
livered at this time the eloquent panegyrics on St. 
Cyprian, St. Athanasius, and the Machabees, which 
are among his finest oratorical works. Meanwhile he 
found himself exposed to persecution of every kind 
from without, and was actually attacked in his own 
chapel, whilst baptizing his Easter neophytes, by a 
hostile mob of Anans from St. Sophia’s, among them 
being Arian monks and infuriated women. He was 
saddened, too, by dissensions among his own little 
flock, some of whom openly charged him with holding 
Tritheistic errors. St. Jerome became about this 
time his pupil and disciple, and tells us in glowing 
language now much he owed to his erudite and elo- 
quent teacher. Gregory was consoled by the ap- 
proval of Peter, Patriarch of Constantinople (Du- 
chesne’s opinion, that the patriarch was from the first 
jealous or suspicious of the Cappadocian bishop’s in- 
fluence in Constantinople, does not seem sufficiently 
supported by evidence), and Peter appears to have 
been desirous to see him appointed to the bishopric of 
^e capital of the East. Gfregory, however, unfortu- 
nately allowed himself to be imposed upon by a plausi- 
ble adventurer called Hero, or Maximus, who came to 
^nstantinople from Alexandria in the guise (long 
hair, white robe, and staff) of a Cynic, and professed 
to be a convert to Christianity, and an ardent admirer 
of Gregory’s sermons. Gregory entertained him hos- 
pitably, gave him his complete confidence, and pro- 
nounce a public panegyric on him in his presence. 
Maximus’s intrigues to obtain the bishopric for him- 
self found support in various quarters, including Alex- 
andria, whicn the patriarch Peter, for what reason 
precisely it is not known, had turned against Gregory; 
and certain Egyptian bishops deputed by Peter, sud- 
denly, and at nigh^ consecrated and enthroned 
Maximus as Catholic Bishop of Constantinople, while 
Gregory was confined to bed by illness. Gregory’s 
friends, however, rallied round him, and Maximus had 
to fly from Constantinople, The Emperor Theodo- 
sius, to whom he had recourse, refused to recognize 
any bishop other than Gregory, and Maximus retired 
in disgrace to Alexandria. 

Theodosius received Christian baptism early in 380, 
at Thessalonica, and immediately addressed an edict 
to his subjects at Constantinople, commanding them 
to adhere to the faith tauj^t oy St. Peter, and pro- 
fessed by the Roman pontiff, which alone deserved to 
be called Catholic. In November, the emperor en- 
tered the city, and called on Demophilus, the Arian 
bishop, to suDscribe to the Nicene creed ; but he re- 
fused to do so, and was banished from Constantinople. 
Theodosius determined that Gregoiy should be bishop 
of the new Catholic see, and himself accompanied him 


to St. Sophia’s, where he was enthroned in presence of 
an immense crowd, who manifested their feelings by 
hand-clappings and other signs of joy. Constanti- 
nople was now restored to Catholic unity; the em- 
peror, by a new edict, gave back all the churches to 
Catholic use ; Arians and other heretics were forbidden 
to hold public assemblies ; and the name of Catholic 
was restricted to adherents of the orthodox and Cath- 
olic faith. 

Gregory had hardly settled down to the work of 
administration of the Diocese of Constantinople, when 
Theodosius carried out his long-cherished puiroose of 
summoning thither a general council of the Eastern 
Church. One hundred and fifty bishops met in coun- 
cil, in May, 381, the object of the assembly being, as 
Socrates plamly states, to confirm the faith of Nicaea, 
and to appoint a bishop for Constantinople (see Con- 
stantinople, The First Council op). Among the 
bishops present were thirty-six holding semi-Arian or 
Macedonian opinions; and neither the arguments of 
the orthodox prelates nor the eloquence of Gregory, 
who preached at Pentecost, in St. Sophia’s, on the 
subject of the Holy Spirit, availed to persuade them to 
sign the orthodox creed. As to the appointment of 
the bishopric, the confirmation of Gre^ry to the see 
could only be a matter of form. The orthodox bishops 
were all in his favour, and the objection (urged by the 
Egyptian and Maceaonian prelates who joined the 
council later) that his translation from one see to an- 
other was in opposition to a canon of the Nicene 
council was obviously unfounded. The fact was well 
known that Gregory had never, after his forced con- 
secration at the instance of Basil, entered on possession 
of the See of Sasima, and that he had later exercised 
his episcopal functions at Nazianzus, not as bishop of 
that diocese, but merely as coadjutor of his fattier. 
Gregory was accordingly recognized by the council as 
lawful Bishop of Constantinople, and was placed in the 
episcopal chair by Meletius, the venerable Bishop of 
Antioch, who died almost immediately afterwards. 
Gregory succeeded Meletius as president of the eoim- 
cil, which found itself at once called on to deal with 
the difficult question of appointing a successor to the 
deceased bishop. There had been an understanding 
between the two orthodox parties at Antioch, of 
which Meletius and Paul inns had been respectively 
bishops, that the survivor of cither should succeed as 
sole bishop. Paulinus, however, was a prelate of 
Western origin and creation, and the Eastern bishops 
assembled at Constantinople declined to recognize 
him. In vain did Gregory urge, for the sake of peace, 
the retention of Paulinus in the see for the remainder 
of his life, already far advanced ; the Fathers of the 
council refused to listen to his advice, and resolved 
that Meletius should be succeeded by an Oriental 
priest. ''It was in the East that Christ was bom”, 
was one of the arguments they put forward; ana 
Gregory’s retort, " Yes, and it was m the East that he 
was put to death”, aid not shake their decision. 
Flavian, ajiriest of Antioch, was elected to the vacant 


him like a’swarm of wasps”, quitted the council, and 
left also his official residence, close to the church of the 
Holy Apostles. 

Gregory had now come to the conclusion that not 
only the opposition and disappointment which he 
had met with in the council, but also his continued 
state of ill-health, justified, and indeed necessitated, 
his resignation of the See of Constantinople, which he 
had held for only a few months. He appeared again 
before the council, intimated that he was ready to be 
another Jonas to pacify the troubled waves, and that 
all he desired was rest from his labours, and leisure 
to prepare for death. The Fathers made no protest 
against this announcement, which some among them 


see; and Gregory, who relates that the only result of 
his appeal was " a cry like that of a flock of jackdaws 
while the younger members of the council " attackea 
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doubtless heard with secret satisfaction; and Gregory 
at once sought and obtained from the emperor per- 
mission to resign his see. In June, 381, he preacned 
a farewell sermon before the council, and in presence 
of an overflowing congregation. The peroration of 
this discourse is of singular and touching beauty, and 
unsurpassed even among his many eloquent orations. 
Very soon after its dehve^ he left Constantinople 
(Nectarius, a native of Cilicia, being chosen to succeed 
him in the bishopric), and retired to his old home 
at Nazianzus. His two extant letters addressed to 


Nectarius at this time are noteworthy as affording 
evidence, by their spirit and tone, that he was actuated 
by no other feelings than those of interested good^l 
towards the diocese of which he was resigning the 
care, and towards his successor in the episcopal charge. 
On his return to Nazianzus^ Gregory found the Church 
there in a miserable condition, being overrun with the 
erroneous teaching of Anollinaris tne Younger, who 
had seceded from me Catholic communion a mw years 
previously, and died shortly after Gregory himself. 
Gregory's anxiety was now to find a learned and 
zealous bishop who would be able to stem the flood 
of heresy which was threatening to overwhelm the 
Christian Church in that place. AH his efforts were 
at first unsuccessful, and he consented at length with 
much reluctance to take over the administration of 
the diocese himself. He combated for a time, with 
his usual eloauence and as much energy as remained 
to him, the raise teaching of the adversaries of the 
Church; but he felt himself too broken in health to 
continue the active work of the episcopate, and wrote 
to the Archbishop of Tyana urgently appealing to him 
to provide for tne appointment of another bishop. 
His request was granted, and his cousin Eulalius, a 
priest of holy life to whom he was much attached, was 
duly appointed to the See of Nazianzus. This was 
towards the end of the year 383, and Gregory, happy 
in seeing the care of the diocese entrusted to a man 
after his own hearty immediately withdrew to Arian- 
zus, the scene of his birth and nis childhood, where 
he spent the remaining years of his life in retirement, 
and in the literary labours, which were so much more 
congenial to his character than the harassing work of 
ecclesiastical administration in those stormy and 
troubled times. 

Looking back on Gregory's career, it is difficult not 
to feel that from the day when he was compelled to 
accepy)riestly orders, until that which saw him return 
from Constantinople to Nazianzus to end his life in 
retirement and obscurity, he seemed constantly to be 
placed, through no initiative of his own, in positions 
apparently unsuited to his disposition and tempera- 
ment, and not redly calculated to call for the exercise 
of the most remarkable and attractive Qualities of his 
mind and heart. Affectionate and tender by nature, 
of highly sensitive temperament, simple and humble, 
lively and cheerful by disposition, yet liable to de- 
spondency and irritability, constitutionally timid, and 
somewhat deficient, as it seemed, both in decision of 
character and in self-control, he was very human, very 
lovable, very gifted— yet not, one might be inclined 
to think, naturally adapted to play the remarkable 
part which he did during the period preceding and, 
following the opening of the Council of Constantinople. 
He entered on his difficult and arduous work in that 
city within a few months of the death of Basil, the 
beloved friend of his youth; and Newman, in his 
appreciation of Gregory's character and career^ sug- 
gests the striking thought that it was his fnencf s 
lofty and heroic spirit which had entered into him, and 
inspired him to take the active and important part 
which fell to his lot in the work of re-establishing the 
oith^ox and Catholic faith in the eastern capital of 
the empire. It did, in truth, seem to be rather with 
the firmness and intrepidity, tbe hi^ resolve and 
perseverance, charactenstie of Basil, than 


in his own proper character, that of a gentle, fastidious, 
retiring, timorous, peace-loving saint and scholar, 
that he sounded the war-trumpet during those anxious 
and turbulent months, in the very stronghold and 
headquarters of militant heresy, utterly regardless 
of the actual and pressing danger to his safety, and 
even his life, which never ceased to menace him. 
"May we together receive he said at the conclusion 
of the wonderful discourse which he pronounced on his 
departed friend, on his return to Asia from Constanti- 
nople, " the reward of the warfare which we have waged, 
which we have endured." It is impossible to doubt, 
reading the intimate details which he has himself 
given us of his long friendship with,^ and deep admira- 
tion of, Basil, that the spirit of his early and weH- 
loved friend had to a great extent moulded and 
informed his own sensitive and impressionable person- 
ality and that it was this, under God, which nerved and 
inspired him, after a life of what seemed, externally, 
one almost of failure, to co-operate in the mighty task 
of overthrowing the monstrous heresy whi(3i had so 
long devastated the greater part of Christendom, and 
bringing about at length the pacification of the East- 
ern Church. 

During the six years of life which remained to him 
after his final retirement to his birth-place, Gregory 
composed, in all probability, the greater part of the 
copious poetical works which have come down to us. 
These include a valuable autobiographical poem of 
nearly 2000 lines, which forms, of course, one of the 
most important sources of information for the facts of 
his life ; about a hundred other shorter poems relating 
to his past career; and a large number of epitaphs, 
epigrams, and epistles to weU-known people of the 
day. Many of his later personal poems refer to the 
continuous illness and severe suffermgs, both physical 
and spiritual, which assailed him during nis last 
years, and doubtless assisted to perfect him in those 
saintly qualities which had never been wanting to 
him, rudely shaken though he had been by the trials 
and buffetmgs of his life. In the tiny plot of ground 
at Arianzus, all (as has already been said) that re- 
mained to him of his rich inheritance, he wrote and 
meditated, as he tells, by a fountain near which there 
was a shady walk, his favourite resort. Here, too, he 
received occasional visits from intimate friends, as 
well as sometimes from strangers attracted to his 
retreat by his reputation for sanctity and learning; 
and here he peacefully breathed lus last. The exact 
date of his death is imknown, but from a passage in 
Jerome (De Script. Eccl.) it may be assigned, with 
tolerable certainty, to the year 389 or 390. 

Some accoimt must now be given of Gregory's 
voluminous writings, and of his reputation as an orator 
and a theologian, on which, more than on anything 
else, rests his fame as one of the greatest lights of the 
Eastern Church . His works naturally fall under three 
heads, namely his poems, his epistles, and his orations. 
Much, though by no means all, of what he wrote has 
been preserved, and has been frequently published, 
the ediHo pnncepsoi the poems being the iJdine (1504), 
while the first edition of his collected works appeared 
in Paris in 1609-11. The Bodleian catalogue con- 
tains more than thirty folio pages enumerating various 
editions of Gregory's works, of which the best and 
most complete are the Benedictine edition (two folio 
volumes, begun in 1778, finished in 1840), and the 
edition of IVfigne (four volumes XXXV-XXXVIII, 
in P. G., Paris, 1867-1862). 

Poetical Com^eitions. — ^These, as already stated, 
comprise autobiographical verses, epigrams, epitaphs, 
and epistles. The epigrams have Been translated 
by Thomas Drant (London, 1568), the epitaphs by 
fioyd (London, 1826)^ while other poems have been 
gracefully and charmingly paraphrased by Newman 
m his “Church of the Fathers", Jerome and Suidas 
say that Gregory wrote more than 30,000 verses; if 
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this is not an exaggeration, fully two-thirds of them 
have been lost. Very different estimates have been 
formed of the value of his poetry, the greater part of 
which was written in advanceci years, and perhaps 
rather as a relaxation from the cares and troubles 
of life than as a serious pursuit. Delicate, graphic, 
and flowing as are many of his verses, and giving 
ample evidence of the cultured and gifted intellect 
which produced them, they cannot be held to parallel 
(the comparison would be an unfair one, had not 
many of them been written expressly to supersede and 
take the place of the works of heathen writers) the 
great creations of the classic Greek poets. ^ Yet Ville- 
main, no mean critic, places the poems in the front 
rank of Gregory's compositions, and thinks so highly 
of them that he maintains that the writer ought to be 
called, pre-eminently, not so much the theologian 
of the East as the poet of Eastern Christendom”. 

Prose Epistles. — ^These, by common consent, belong 
to the finest literary productions of Gregory's age. 
All that are extant are finished compositions; and 
that the writer excelled in this kind of composition is 
shown from one of them (Ep. ccix, to Nicobulus) in 
which he enlarges with admirable good sense on the 
rules by which all letter-writers shomd be guided. It 
was at the request of Nicobulus, who believed, and 
rightly, that these letters contained much of per- 
manent interest and value, that Gregory prepared and 
edited the collection containing the greater number of 
them which has come down to us. Many of them 
are perfect models of epistplary style — shorty clear, 
couched in admirably chosen language, and m turn 
witty and profound, playful, affectionate and acute. 

Orations . — ^Both in fiis own time, and by the general 
verdict of posterity, Gregory was recognized as one of 
the very foremost orators who have ever adorned the 
Christian Church. Trained in the finest rhetorical 
schools of his age, he did more than justice to his 
distinguished teachers; and while boasting or vain- 
glory was foreign to his nature, he frankly acknowl- 
edged his consciousness of his remarkable oratorical 
gifts, and his satisfaction at having been enabled to 
cultivate them fully in his youth. Basil and Gregory, 
it has been said, were the pioneers of Christian elo- 
quence, modelled on, and inspired by, the noble and 
sustained oratory of Demosthenes and Cicero, and cal- 
culated to move and impress the most cultured and 
critical audiences of the age. Only comparatively few 
of the numerous orations delivered by Gregory nave 
been preserved to us, consisting of discourses spoken 
by him on widely different occasions, but all marked 
by the same lofty qualities. Faults they have, of 
course; lengthy digressions, excessive ornament, 
strained antithesis, laboured metaphors, and occa- 
sional over- violence of invective. But their merits 
are far greater than their defects, and no one can read 
ihern without being struck by the noble phraseology, 
perfect command of the purest Greek, high imaginative 
powers, lucidity and mcisiveness of thought, fiery 
zeal and transparent sincerity of intention, oy which 
they are distmguished. Hardly any of Gregory's 
extant sermons are direct expositions of Scripture, 
and they have for this reason been ‘adversely criti- 
cized, Bossuet, however, points out with perfect 
truth that many of these discourses are really nothing 
but a skilful interweaving of Scriptural texts, a pro- 
found knowledge of which is evident from every line 
of them. 

Gregory's claims to rank as one of the greatest 
theologians of the eariy Church are based, apart from 
his reputation among his contemporaries, and the 
verdicx of histoi^r in nis regard, chiefly on the five 
great ^'Theological Discourses" which he delivered 
at Constantinople in the course of the year 380. In 
estimating the scope and value of these famous utter- 
ances, it IS necessary to remember what was the re- 
ligious condition of Constantinople when Gregory, at 


the urgent instance of Basil, of many other bishops, 
and of the sorely-tried Catholics of the Eastern capital, 
went thither to undertake the spiritual charge of the 
faithful. It was less as an^ administrator, or an 
organizer, than as a man of saintly life and of oratori- 
cal gifts famous throughout the Eastern Church, that 
Gregory was asked, and consented, to undertake his 
difficult mission; and he had to exercise those gifts in 
combating not one but numerous heresies which had 
been dividing and desolating Constantinople for many 
years. Arianism in every form and degree, incipient, 
moderate, and extreme, was of course the great enemy, 
but Gregory had also to wage war against the Apolli- 
narian teaching, which denied the humanity of Christ, 
as well as against the contrary tendency — later 
developed into Nestorianism — ^wnich distinguished 
between the Son of Mary and the Son of God as two 
distinct and separate personalities. 

A saint first, and a theologian afterwards, Gregory 
in one of his early sermons at the Anastasia insisted 
on the principle of reverence in treating of the mys- 
teries of faith (a principle entirely ignored by his 
Arian opponents), and also on the purity of life and 
example which all who dealt with these high matters 
must show forth if their teaching was to be effectual. 
In the first and second of the nve discourses he de- 
velops these two principles at some length, urging in 
language of wonderful beauty and force the necessity 
for all who would know God aright to lead a super- 
natural life, and to approach so suolime a study with a 
mind pure and free from sin. The third discourse (on 
the Son) is devoted to a defence of the Catholic doctrine 
of the Trinity^ and a demonstration of its consonance 
with the primitive doctrine of the Unity of God. The 
eternal existence of the Son and Spirit are insisted on, 
together with their dependence on the Father as 
origin or principle; andf the Divinity of the Son is 
argued from Scripture against the Arians, whoso mis- 
understanding of various Scriptural texts is exposed 
and confuted. In the fourth discourse, on the same 
subject, the union of the Godhead and Manhood in 
Christ Incarnate is set forth and luminously proved 
from Scripture and reason. The fifth and final dis- 
course (on the Holy Spirit) is directed partly against 
the Macedonian heresj^ which denied altogether the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost, and also against those 
who reduced the Third Person of the Trinity to a mere 
impersonal energy of the Father. Gregory, in reply 
to the contention that the Divinity of the Spirit is 
not expressed in Scripture, quotes and comments on 
several passages which teach the doctrine by implica- 
tion. adding that the full manifestation of this great 
trutn was intended to be gradual, following on the 
revelation of the Divinity of the Son. It is to be 
noted that Gregory nowhere formulates the doctrine 
of the Double Procession^ although in his luminous 
exposition of the Trinitanan doctrine there are many 
passages which seem to anticipate the fuller teaching 
of the Quicumgue vuU. No summary, not even a 
faithful verbal translation, can give any adequate 
idea of the combined subtlety and lucidity of thought, 
and rare beauty of expression^ of these wonderful 
discourses, in which, as one of his French critics truly 
observes, Gregory "has summed up and closed the 
controversy of a whole century". The best evidence 
of their value and power lies in the fact that for four- 
teen centurieii they have been a mine whence the 
greatest theologians of Christendom have drawn 
treasures of wi^om to illustrate and support their 
own teaching on the deepest mysteries of the Catholic 
Faith. 

Aota S3*j Lives nrsfixed to Mxons, P, 0. <1857). XXXV, 
147-408: Lives of we Sainte ooQeoied pim Hecortie 

(1739), il; Bahoniub, X>e Vitd Oreo, NaeianM, (Romt, 1760); 
DuOHasNB. Hist, Awsseme de VSefUe (PariB, 1907), 418-446; 
SooHATios, Hist, Hcd,, «d. Bright (Omrd, IS^), 195, 201, etc.; 
yLLMANN, Orsi^tts V, Nosions der Thsoioffs (QoUia, 1867}, Ir. 
Cox (London, 1851): BxnoIT, CWg, de Natianse (Pim, 
1876); BAxmuBR, vis de S» QHo* de HeurimMs (Lyons, 1827); 
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Watkins in Diet. Christ Biog , s. v. Gregorius Naziarizenus; 
Fleury, Hist Ecclesiastique (Pans, 1840), II, Bk. XVIII; de 
Broglie, UEglise et V Empire Romain au IV siecle (Pans, 1866), 
V, Newman, The Arians of the Fourth Century (London, 1854), 
214-227; Idem, Church of the Fathers in Historical Sketches; 
Bright, The Age of the Fathers (London, 1903), I, 408-461; 
PusEY, The Councils of the Church A. D. 31 — A D. 381 (Oxford, 
1857), 276-323; Horb, Eighteen Centuries of the Orthodox Greek 
Church (London, 1899), 162, 164, 168, etc., Tillbmont, Mem. 
Hist. Ecclcs , IX j* Mason, Five Theolog. Discourses of Greg, of 
Nazutnz. (Cambridge, 1899). 

D. O. Hunter-Blair. 

Gregory of Neocaesarea, Saint, known as Thau- 
MATURQUS (6 QaviJ.aTovpy6s, the miracle-worker), b. at 
Neocsesarea in Pontus (Asia Minor) about 213; d. there 
270-275. Among those who built up the Christian 
Church, extended its influence, and strengthened its 
institutions, the bishops of Asia Minor occupy a high 
position; among them Gregory of Neocaesarea holds 
a very prominent place. His pastoral work is but lit- 
tle known, and his theological writings have reached 
us in a very incomplete state. In this semi-obscurity 
the personality of this great man seems eclipsed and 
dwarfed; even his immemorial title Thaumaturgus 
(the wonder-worker) casts an air of legend about hun. 
Nevertheless, the lives of few bishops of the third cen- 
tury are so well authenticated; the historical refer- 
ences to him permit us to reconstruct his work with 
considerable detail. Originally he was known as Theo- 
dore (the gift of God), not an exclusively Christian 
name. Moreover, his family was pagan, and he was 
unacquainted with the Christian religion till after the 
death of his father, at which time he was fourteen 
years old. He had a brother Athenodorus, and, on the 
advice of one of their tutors, the young men were 
anxious to study law at the law-school of Beirut, then 
one of the four or five famous schools in the Hellenic 
world. At this time, also, their brother-in-law was 
appointed assessor to the Roman Governor of Pales- 
tine; the youths had therefore an occasion to act as 
an escort to their sister as far as Csesarea in Palestine. 
On arrival in that town they learned that the cele- 
brated scholar Origen, head of the catechetical school 
of Alexandria, resided there. Curiosity led them to 
hear and converse with the master, and his irresistible 
charm did the rest. Soon both youths forgot all about 
Beirut and Roman law, and gave themselves up to the 
great Christian teacher, who gradually won them over 
to Christianity. In his panegyric on Origen, Grego^ 
describes the method employed by that master to win 
the confidence and esteem of those he wished to con- 
vert; how he mingled a persuasive candour with out- 
bursts of temper and theological argument put clev- 
erly at once and unexpectedly. Persuasive skill rather 
than bare reasoning, an evident sincerity and an 
ardent conviction were the means Origen used to 
make converts. Gregory took up at first the study of 
philosophy; theology was afterwards added, but his 
mind remained always inclined to philosophical study, 
so much so indeed that in his youth ne cherished 
strongly the hope of demonstrating that the Christian 
religion was the only true and good philosophy. For 
seven years he underwent the mental and moral disci- 
pline of Origen (231 to 238 or 239). There is no reason 
to believe that his studies were interrupted by the 
persecutions of Maximinus of Thrace; his alleged 
journey to Alexandria, at this time, may therefore be 
considered at least doubtful, and probably never 
occurred, ^ . 

In 238 or 239 the two brothers returned to their 
native Pontus. Before leaving Palestine Gregory de- 
livered in presence of Origen a public farewell oration 
in which he returned thanks to the illustrious master 
he was leaving. This oration is valuable from many 
points of view* As a rhetorical exercise it exhibits the 
excellent training given by Origen, and his skill in 
developing literary taste; it exhibits also the amount 
of adulation then permissible towards a living person 
in an assembly composed mostly of Christians, and 


Christian in temper. It contains, moreover, much use- 
ful information concerning the youth of Gregoiy and 
his master’s method of teaching. A letter of Origen 
refers to the departure of the two brothers, but it is 
not easy to determine whether it was written before or 
after the delivery of this oration. In it Origen exhorts 
(quite unnecessarily, it is true) his pupils to bring the 
intellectual treasures of the Greeks to the service of 
Christian philosophy, and thus imitate the Jews who 
employed the golden vessels of the Egyptians to adorn 
the Holy of Holies. It may be supposed that despite 
the original abandonment of Beirut and the study of 
Roman law, Gregory had not entirely given up the 
original purpose of his journey to the Orient; as a 
matter of fact, he returned to Pontus with the intention 
of practising law. His plan, however, was again laid 
aside, for he was soon consecrated bishop of his native 
Caesarea, by Phoedimus, Bishop of Amasea and Metro- 
politan of Pontus. This fact illustrates in an interest- 
ing way the growth of the hierarchy in the primitive 
Church, for we know that the Christian community at 
Caesarea was very small, being only seventeen souls, 
and it was given a bishop. We know, moreover, from 
ancient canonical documents, that it was possible for a 
community of even ten Christians to have their own 
bishop. When Gregory was consecrated he was forty 
years old, and he ruled his diocese for thirty years. 
Although we know nothing definite as to his methods, 
we cannot doubt that he must have shown much zeal 
in increasing the little flock with which he began his 
episcopal administration. From an ancient source we 
learn a fact that is at once a curious coincidence, and 
throws light on his missionary zeal; whereas he began 
with only seventeen Christians, at his death there 
remained but seventeen pagans in the whole town of 
Cffisarea. The many miracles which won for him the 
title of '^Thaumatuigus'’ were doubtless performed 
during these years. The Oriental mind revels so natu- 
rally in the marvellous that a serious historian cannot 
accept unconditionally all its product; yet if ever the 
title of ^Vonder-worker'’ was deserved, Gregory had 
a right to it. 

It is to be noted here that our sources of information 
as to the life, teaching, and actions of Gregory Thau- 
maturgus are all more or less open to criticism. Be- 
sides the details given us by Gregory himself, and of 
which we have already spoken, there are four other 
sources of information, all, according to Kfitschau, 
derived from oral tradition; indeed, the differences 
between them force the conclusion that they cannot 
all be derived from one common written source. They 
are: Life and Panegyric of Gregory by St. Gregory of 
Nyssa (P. G^ XLVlTcol. 893 sqq.) ; “ Historia Miracu- 
lorum”, byRufinus; an account in S3n:iac of the great 
actions of Blessed Gregory (sixth century manusenpt) ; 
St. Basil, ''De Spiritu Sancto”. Gregory of Nyssa 

a . V.), with the help of family traditions and a knowl- 
ge of the neighbourhood, has left us an account of 
the "Thaumaturgus” that is certainly more historical 
than any other Saown to us. From Rufinus we see 
that in his day (c. 400) the original story was becom- 
ing confused; the Syriac account is at times obscure 
and contradictory. Even the life by Gregory of Nyssa 
exhibits a legendary element, though its facts were all 
supplied to the writer by his ^andmother, St. Macrina 
the Elder. He relates that before his episcopal conse- 
cration Gregory retired from Neocaesarea into a soli- 
tude, and was favoured by an apparition of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Apostle St. John, and that the 
laker dictated to him a creed or formula of Christian 
faith, of which the autograph existed at Neocsesarea 
when the biography was being written. The creed 
itself is quite important for the history of Qh^^an 
doctrine (Caspari, " Alte und neue QueUen zur^Qp^, 
d. Taufsymbols und der GlaubensregeP', Chmm^ 
1879, 1-64) . Gregory of Nyssa desenbes at 
miracles that gained for the Bishop of 
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title of “Thaumaturgus”; herein the imaginative ele- 
ment is very active. It is clear, however, that Greg- 
oiy^s influence must have been considerable, and his 
miraculous power undoubted. It might have been 
expected that Gregory's name would appear among 
those who took part in the First Council of Antioch 
against Paul of Samosata (Eusebius, ^' Hist. Eccl.''. 
vll, xxviii) ; probably he took part also in the second 
council held there against the same heresiarch, for the 
letter of that council is sigped by a bishop named Theo- 
dore, which had been originally Gregory’s name (Euse- 
bius, op. cit., VII, xxx). To attract the people to the 
festivals in honour of the martyrs, we learn that Greg- 
ory organized profane amusements as an attraction 
for the pagans who could not understand a solemnity 
without some pleasures of a less serious nature than 
the religious ceremony. 

Writings of Gregory , — ^The “ Oratio Panegyrica ” in 
honour of Origen describes in detail that master’s 
pedagogical methods. Its literaiy value consists less 
m its style than in its novelty^ it being the first at- 
tempt at autobiography in Christian literature. This 
youthful work is full of enthusiasm and genuine talent; 
moreover, it proves how fully Ori^n had won the ad- 
miration of his pupils, and how the training Gregory- 
received influenced the remainder of a long and well- 
spent life. Gregory teUs us in this work (xiii) that 
under Origen he read the works of many philosophers, 
without restriction as to school, except that of the 
atheists. From this reading of the old philosophers he 
learned to insist frequently on the imity of God; and 
his long experience of pagan or crudely Christian 
populations taught him how necessary this was. 
Traces of this insistence are to be met with in the 
*^Tractatus ad Theopompum”, concerning the passi- 
bility and impassibility of God; this work seems to 
belong to Gre^iy, though in its ^neral arrangement 
it remmds us of Methodius. A similar trait was proba- 
bly characteristic of the lost Dialogus cum Aeliano ” 
(Ilpds jklXLavbp 5«£X€^ts), which we learn of through St. 
Basil, who frequently attests the orthodoxy of the 
Thaumaturgus (Ep. xxviii, 1, 2; cciv, 2; ccvii, 4) and 
even defends him against the Sabellians, who claimed 
him for their teaching and quoted as his formula: 
varipa Kal vlbp ivivolq. piv etvai 5i5o, iTocrdtrei Sb (that 
the Father and the Son were two in intelligence, but 
one in substance) from the aforesaid Dialogus cum 
Aeliano”. St. Basil replied that Gregory was argu- 
ing against a pagan, and used the words dyupurnxQs 
not doypL(trLKQs, i. e. in the heat of combat, not in calm 
exposition; in this case he was insisting, and rightly, 
on the Divine unity. He added, moreover, that a like 
explanation must be given to the words Krlffpa, roLvipAj 
(created, made) when applied to the Son, reference 
being to Christ Incarnate. Basil added that the text 
of the work was corrupt. 

The ** Epistola Canonica”, hrurroVh KavmK'fi (Routh, 
“Reliquiae Sacrse ”, III, 261-83) is valuable to both his- 
torian and canonist as evidence of the organization of 
the Church of Caesarea and the other Churches of Pon- 
tus under Gregory’s influence, at a time when the in- 
vading Goths h^ begun to aggravate a situation 
made diflficult enou^ oy the imperial persecutions. 
We learn from this work how absorbing the episcopal 
charge was for a man of conscience and a strict sense of 
duty. Moreover it helps us to understand how a man 
so well equipped mentally, and with the literary gifts 
of Gregory, has not left a greate'r number of works. 

The T< 7 s TffflPTws (Exposition of the Faith) is 

in its kind a theologieal document not less precious 
than the foregoing. It makes clear Gregory^ ortho- 
doxy apropos of the Trinity. Its authenticity and 
date seem now definitely settled, the date lying be- 
tween 260^270. Caspar! has shown that this confes- 
sion of faith is a de^opment of the premises laid 
down by Origen, Its conclusion leaves no room for 
doubt: “There is therefore nothing created, nothing 


greater or less (literally, nothing subject) in the Trin- 
ity (oHre odv Kriarhv ri, ij bov\ov iv rrj rpidbi)^ nothing 
superadded, as though it had not existed before, but 
had been added afterwards. Therefore the Father has 
never been without the Son, nor the Son without the 
Spirit ; and this same Trinity is immutable and unal- 
terable forever.” Such a formula, stating clearly the 
distinction between the Persons in the Trinity, and 
emphasizing the eternity, equality, immortality, and 
perfection, not only of the Father, but of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit, proclaims a marked advance 
on the theories of Origen. 

A Merd^pao'ty rhv ^EKK\vj<Tt.a(rr^v rod '2,o\ofji<avros, or 
Paraphrase of Ecclesiastes, is attributed to him by 
some manuscripts; others ascribe it to Gregory of 
Nazianzus; St. Jerome (De vir. illust., c. Ixv, and 
Com. in Eccles., iv) ascribes it to our Gregory. The 
“Epistola ad Philagrium” has reached us m a Syriac 
version. It treats of the Consubstantiality of the 
Son, and has also been attributed to Gr^ory of Nazi- 
anzus (Ep. ccxliii; formerly Orat. xlv) ; Tillemont and 
the Benedictines, however, deny this because it offers 
no expression suggestive of the Arian controversy. 
Draseke, neverth^ess, _ calls attention to numerous 
views and expressions in this treatise that recall the 
writings of Gregory of Nazianzus, The brief “Trea- 
tise on the Soul ” aadressed to one Tatian, in favour of 
which may be cited the testimony of Nicholas of Mc- 
thone (probably from I^copius of Gaza), is now 
claimed for Gregory. 

The Ke<f>d\aia irepl irioTeus BiJbdeKa or “Twelve Chap- 
ters on Faith” do not seem to be the work of Gre^ry. 
According to Caspari, the Kark fUpos vlaris^ or Drief 
exposition of doctrine concerning the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, attributed to Gregory, was composed by 
Apollinaris of Laodicea about 380, and circmated by 
his followers as a work of Gregory (Bardenhewer). 
Finally, the Greek, Syriac, and Armenian “Caten©”' 
contain fragments attributed more or less correctly to 
Gregory. The fragments of the “De Resurrectione’^ 
belong rather to Pamphilus’ “Apologia” for Origen. 

Gregory’s writings wore first edited by Voss (Mains, lo04), 
and are in P. O., X. For tho Tractatus ad Theopompum see db 
Lagiardb, Analecta Syriaca (London^ 1858), 46-64; and PiTlU, 
Analecta Sacra (Paris, 1883), IV. See also Rysbbl, Oregoriue 
Thaumaturgus, eem Lthen, und seine Schriften (Leipsig, 1880); 
KOtschau, Des Or^orios Thaumaturgos iMnkrede an Origmea 
(Freiburg, 1894); Bardbnhbwbr, Patrologu, tr. Shahan (St. 
Louis, 1908), 170-75. For an English verson of tho literary 
remains of Gregory see Ante-Nicene Fathers (New York, 1896), 
VI, 9-74.; of. alsoIlBYNOLDS in Diet. Chr. Bxog.^ 8. v. Cfregorius 

H. Leclercq. 

Gregory of Nyssa, Saint, date of birth unknown; 
d. after 386 or 386. He belongs to the group known 
as the “Cappadocian Fathers”, a title which reveals at 
once his birthplace in Asia Minor and his intellectual 
characteristics. Gregory was bom of a deeply re- 
ligious family, not very rich in worldly goods, to which 
circumstances he probably owed the pious training of 
his youth. His mother EmmeUa was a martyr’s 
daughter; two of his brothers, Basil of Caesarea and 
Peter of Sebaste, beoame bishops like himself; hb 
eldest sister, Macrina, beoame a model of piety and is 
honoured as a saint. Another brother, Nauoratius, a 
lawyer, inclined to a life of asceticism, but died too 
young to realize his desires. A letter of Gregory to 
his younger brother, Peter, exhibits the feeUngs of 
lively gratitude which both cherished for their elder 
brother Basil, whom Gregory calls “our father and our 
master”. Probably, therefore, the difference in years 
between them was such as to have enabled Basil to 
sup^vise the education of his younger brothers. 
Basil’s training was an antidote to the lessons of the 
pagan schools, wherein, as we know from a letter of St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa spent some 
time, very probably in his early youth, for it is certain 
that while still a youth Gregory exercised the eoclesiaa* 
tical office of rector. His fainily, it would seem, had 
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endeavoured to turn his thoughts towards the Church, 
for when the young man chose a secular career and 
began the study of rhetoric, Basil remonstrated with 
him long and earnestly ; when he had failed he called 
on Gregory's friends to influence him against that 
objectionable secular calling. It was all in vain; 
moreover, it would seem that the young man married. 
There exists a letter addressed to him by Gregory of 
Nazianzus condoling with him on the loss of one Theo- 
sebeia, who must have been his wife, and with whom 
he continued to live, as with a sister, even after he 
became bishop. This is also evident from his treatise 
^'De virginitate". 

Some think that Gregory spent a certain time in 
retreat before his consecration as bishop, but we have 
no proof of the fact. His extant letters make no 
mention of such retirement from the world. Nor are 
we better informed of the circumstances of his election 
to the See of Nyssa, a little town on the banks of the 
Halys, along the road between C-aesarea and Ancyra. 
According to Gregory of Nazianzus it was Basil who 

E erformed the episcopal consecration of his brother, 
efore he himself had taken possession of the See of 
Sozima; which would place the beginning of Gregory 
of Nyssa's episcopate about 371. Was this brusque 
change in Gregory's career the result of a sudden vocar 
tion? St. Basil tells us that it was necessary to over- 
come his brother's repugnance, before he accepted 
the office of bishop. But this does not help us to an 
answer, as the episcopal charge in that day was beset 
with many dangers. Moreover in the fourth century, 
and even later, it was not uncommon to express dis- 
like of the episcopal honour, and to fly from the pros- 
pect of election. The fugitives, however, were 
usually discovered and brought back, and the con- 
secration took place when a show of resistance had 
saved the candidate's humility. Whether it was so 
in Gregory's case, or whether he really did feel his 
own unfitness, we do not know. In any case, St. 
Basil seems to have regretted at times the constraint 
thus put on his brother, now removed from his in- 
fluence; in his letters he complains of Gregory's naive 
and clumsy interference with his (Basil's) business. 
To Basil the synod called in 372 by Gregory at Ancyra 
seemed the ruin of his own labours. In 375 Gregory 
seemed to him decidedly incapable of ruling a Church. 
At the same time he had but faint praise for Gregory's 

zeal for souls. , , . r x 

On arriving in his see Gregory had to face great 
difficulties. His sudden elevation may have turned 
against him some who had hoped for the office them- 
selves. It would appear that one of the courtiers of 
Emperor Valens had solicited the see either for himself 
or one of his friends. When Demosthenes, Governor of 
PontUB, convened an assembly of Eastern bishops, a 
certain Philocares, at one of its sessions, accused Gre- 
gory of wasting church property, and of irre^larity 
m his election to the episcopate, whereupon Demos- 
thenes ordered the Bishop of Nyssa to be seized and 
brought before him. Gregory at first allowed himself 
to be led away by his captors, then losing heart and 
discouraged by the cold and brutal treatment he met 
with, he took an opnortunity of escape and reached a 
place of safety. A Synod of Nyssa (376) deposed him, 
and he was reduced to wander from town to town, 
until the death of Valens in 378. The new emperor, 
Gratian, published an edict of tolerance, and Gre^ry 
returned to his see, where he was received with joy. 
A few months after this (January, 37^ his brother 
Basil died; whereupon an era of ^tivity began for 
Gregory. In 379 he assisted at the Council of Antioch 
which had been summoned because of the Meletian 
schism. Soon after this, it is supp<^ed, he ;^ted 
Palestine. There is reason for believing that he was 
sent officially to remedy the disorder of the Church of 
Arabia. But possibly his journey did not t^e psm 
tm after the <^oil of Ckmstantinopie m* 381, eon- 
VIL— 2 


vened by Emperor Theodosius for the welfare of 
religion in that city. It asserted the faith of Nicsea, 
and tried to put an end to Ananism and Pneumatism 
in the East. This council was not looked on as an 
important one at the time; even those present at it 
seldom refer to it in their writings. Gregory himself, 
though he assisted at the council, mentions it only 
casually in his funeral oration overMeletius of Antioch, 
who died during the course of this assembly. 

An edict of Theodosius (30 July, 381; Cod. Theod., 
LXVI, tit. I., L. 3) having appointed certain episcopal 
sees as centres of Catholic communion in the East, 
Helladius of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa and Otreii^ 
of Melitene were chosen to fiU them. At Constanti- 
nople Gregory gave evidence on two occasions of his 
talent as an orator ; he delivered the discourse at the 
enthronization of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, also the 
aforesaid oration over Meletius of Antioch. It is very 
probable that Gregory was present at another Council 
of Constantinople in 383 ; his “ Oratio de deitate FiKi 
et Spiritus Sancti" seems to confirm this. In 385 or 
386 ne preached the funeral sermon over the imperial 
Princess Pulcheria, and shortly afterwards over 
Enmress Flaccilla. A little later we meet him again 
at Constantinople, on which occasion his counsel was 
sought for the repression of ecclesiastical disorders in 
Arabia; he then disappears from histoi^, and probably 
did not long survive this journey. Prom the above 
it will be seen that his life is little known to us. It k 
difficult to outline clearly his personality, while his 
writings contain too many flights of eloquence to per- 
mit final judgment on his real character. 

Works . — Exegetical. — ^Most of his writings treat of 
the Sacred Scriptures. He was an ardent admirer of 
Origen, and applied constantly the latter's principles 
of hermeneutics. Gregory is ever in quert of allegor- 
ical interpretations and mystical meanings hidden 
away beneath the literal sense of tearts. As a rule, 
however, the ''great Cappadocians" tried to eliminate 
this tendency. His “ Treatise on the Work of the Six 
Days " follows St. Basil's Hexaemeron. Another work, 

" On the Creation of Man ", deals with the work of the 
Sixth Day, and contains some curious anatomical 
details; it was translated into Latin by Dionysius 
Exiguus. His account of Moses as legislator offers' 
muwi fine-spun allegorizing, and the same is true of 
his " Explanation of the Titles of the Psalms". In a 
brief tractate on the Witch of Endor he says that the 
woman did not see Samuel, but only a demon^ who put 
on the figure of the prophet . Besides a homily on the 
sixth Psalm, he wrote eight homilies on Ecclesiastes, 
in which he taught that the soul should rise above the 
senses, and that true peace is only to be found in con- 
tempt of worldly greatness. He is also the author of 
fifteen homilies on the Canticle of Canticles (the union 
of the soul with its Creator), five very eloquent homi- 
lies on the Lord's Prayer, and ei^t highly rhetorical 
homilies on the Beatitudes. 

Theological.— In theology Gregory shows himself 
more original and more at ease. Yet his originality 
is purely in manner, since he added little that is new . 
His diction, however, otters many felicitous and pleas- 
ing allusioi^ suggested probably by his mystical turn 
of mind. Tnese grave studies were taken up by him 
late in life, hence he follows step by step the teaching 
of St. Basil and of St. Gregory of Nazianzus. Li^ 
them he defends the unity oi the Divine nature and the 
trinity of Persons; where he loses their guidance, our 
eonMenoe in him tends to decrease. ^ In his teaching 
on the Eucharist he appealrs really original ; his CMsto- 
logical doctrine, however, is bas^ entirely on Origen 
and St. Athanasius. The most importpt of his the9- 
logical writings in his lar^ *' Catechesis", or "Oratio 
Catechetica", an argumentative defence in forty chap- 
ters of Catholic teaching as agsdnst Jews, heathen^ 
md heretics. The most extensive of his extant work® 
is his. refutation oi Eunomius in twelve books, a 
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fence of St. Basil against that heretic, and also of the 
Nicene Creed against Arianism ; this work is of capital 
importance in the history of the Arian controversy. 
He also wrote two works against Apollinaris of Laodi- 
cea, in refutation of the false doctrines of that writer, 
viz. that the body of Christ descended from heaven, 
and that in Christ, the Divine Word acted as the 
rational soul. Among the works of Gregory are cer- 
tain “Opuscula^' on the Trinity addressed to Abla- 
bius, the tribune Simplicius, and Eustathius ^ of 
Sebaste. He wrote also against Arius and Sabellius, 
and against the Macedonians, who denied the Divin- 
ity of the Holy Spirit; the latter work he never finished. 
In the De anima et resurrect ione” we have a dialogue 
between Gregory and his deceased sister, Macrina; 
it treats of death, resurrection, and our last end. He 
defends human liberty against the fatalism of the 
astrologers in a work ^^On Fate’^ and in his treatise 
On Children”, dedicated to Hieros, Prefect of Cap- 
padocia, he undertook to explain why Providence 
permits the premature death of children. 

Aacetical . — He wrote also on Christian life and con- 
duct, e. g. On the meaning of the Christian name or 
profession”, addressed to Harmoniua and^ On Per- 
fection and what manner of man the Christian should 


be”, dedicated to the monk Ol 3 nnpius. For the monks, 
he wrote a work on the Divine purpose in creation. 
His admirable book '^On Virginity”, written about 
370^ was composed to strengthen in all who read it the 
desire for a life of perfect virtue. 

Sermons and HomiLies. — Grego]^ wrote also many 
sermons and homilies,^ some of which we have already 
mentioned; others of importance are his panegyric on 
St. Basil, and his sermons on the Divinity of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. 

Correspondence . — ^A few of his letters (twenty-six) 
have survived; two of them offer a peculiar interest 
owing to the severity of his strictures on contemporary 
pilgrima^s to Jerusalem. 

For a discussion of his peculiar doctrine concerning 
the general restoration (Apocatastasis) to divine 
favour of all sinful creatures at the end of time, i. e. 
the temporary nature of the pains of helh see Barden- 
hewer, tr. Shahan, “Patrology” (St. Louis, 1908), 
302-4, and Michaud, “Revue Internationale de 
Ih^ologie” (1902), 37-52, also the articles Apocatas- 
tasis and Mivart. The theory of interpolation of the 
writings of Gregory and of Origen, sustained among 
others by Vincenzi (below), seems, in this respect at 
least, both useless and gratuitous (Bardenhewer). 

The writings of Gregory are beat collected in P. <?., XLIV- 
XLVI. There is no critical edition as yet, though one was begun 
byFoBBBS AND Obhlsr (Burntisland, 1855, 61); of ano^or 
edition planned by Oehler, only one volume appeared (Halle, 
1865). The best of the earlier editions is that of Fronto 
DuciBTTft (Paris, 1616). Cf. Vincbnzi, /n Oregorii Nyasmi et 
Origetiia acripta et doctrinam nova recenaio, eto. (Rome, 1864— 
69): Baubr, Die Troatreden dea Oregonoa von Nyaaa in ihrem 
Verhdliniaa zur antiken Rhetorik (Marburg, 1892) ; BoufinaoN, 
Dodarines phUoaophiguea de Saint GrSgoire de Nyaae (Nantes, 
1861); Koch, Daa myatiache Schauen beim hi. Or. v. Nyaaa in 
Theol QuartalachHft (1898), LXXX, 397-420; Dibkamp, Die 
Qotiealehre dea hi, Oregor von Nyaaa: ein JBeitrag mr Do^en- 
qaadh. dvr patriatischen Zeit (MOnster, 1897); Wbiss, Die Pme- 
hunffalehre der Kappadogier (Freiburg, 1903); Hilt, SH, Ore- 
gori% .epiaeopi Nyaami doctrina de anhelia expoaita (E^eiburg, 
I860): Kbampp, Der Urzuatand dea Menachen nach der Lehre 
dea U. Oregor von Nyaaa, eine dogmaHach-patriatiache Studie 
fWOrzburg, 1889); Rbiohb, Die kunetleriachen Elementa in der 
weit vm Lebena-Anachauung dea Oregor von Nyaaa (Jena, 
1897); on the large Catecheaia (K6yoe Karrix’rirt.K6e 4 
generally known as Oraiio Qatechetioa, see Srawlby in Jowrnia 
of TheoH, Sttadiea (1902), HI, 421-^, also his new edition of the 
Oratu) (Cambridge, 1903). For on English version of several 
works of Gregory see Library of Ntcane (md Poab-Nirene 
Fathera, second series (New York, 1893), II, v; and for a Ger- 
man version of some works, Hayd in the KempteTiar Bibliothek 
der KirdimvSdvr (1874). 

H. Lbolbrcq. 


Gregory of Rimini, an Aueustinian theologian; b. 
at Rimini, Italy, in the second half of the thirteenth 
centm^r; d. at Vienna, 1358. After completing his 
studies, he became professor and subsequently rector 


of the Augustinian seminary in his native city. But 
it was not long before he was called to Paris to take a 
professorship at the Sorbonne, where he achieved 
great distinction as a teacher. He was one of the 
chief leaders of the Nominalists in the controversy 
over the nature of “ universals”, and his disciples con- 
ferred most respectful titles on him, such as Doctor 
acutuSy Lucerna splendens, and especially Doctor au- 
thenticus. Many people even called him “beat us” 
not only out of esteem for his remarkable erudition, 
but for his heroic and virtuous qualities. As a theo- 
logian he belonged naturally to the older Augustinian 
scnool founded by the Augustinian .®gidius of Co- 
lonna, commonly known as the Schola JSgidiana. In 
some respects, however, his views diverged from those 
of the founder of the school. For, while the latter’s 
views on the disposition of sinners towards grace by no 
means coincide with the opinions of St. Augustine, and 
are far more nearly akin to Semipelagianism, Gregory 
on the other hand was a most pertinacious champion 
of the teachings of this saint, and had no hesitation in 
opposing the general teaching of the Scholastics with 
respect to the need for grace in fallen man and the 
punishment of original sin, even though the ^©gidian 
school followed in general St. Thomas. These views 
of Gregory found many zealous supporters again in 
the seventeenth century, Cardinal Noris in particular 
defending them vigorously. Gregory’s opponents 
delighteoT to call him the “ Infantium Tortor^’ (Tor- 
mentor of children), because he held, in opposition to 
the other Scholastics, the severe ana extreme views 
concerning the fate of children who died unbaptized. 
In 1357 he succeeded the equally famous Thomas of 
Strasburg as General of the Augustinian Hermits, but 
died the next year at Vienna. Of his writings, the 
“Commentaries” on the “Books of the Sentences” 
have appeared in print (Lectura in primum et secun- 
dum librum Sententiarum, Paris, 1482, 1487; Milan, 
1494; Valentia, 1500; Venice, 1518); also a treatise 
on the prohibition of usury (De usuris, Rimini, 1522, 
1622). Commentaries on the Epistles of St. James 
and St. Paul are also attributed to him, 

HuETBR, Nomenclator (1906), II. 620 sq. 

Patricius Schlager. 

Gregory of Tours, Saint, b. in 538 or 539 at Ar- 
verni, the modern Clermont-Ferrand; d. at Tours, 17 
Nov., in 593 or 594. He was descended from a distin- 
guished Gallo-Roman family, and was closely related 
to the most illustrious houses of Gaul. He was origi- 
nally called Georgius Florentius, but in memory of his 
maternal great-grandfather, Gregory, Bishop of Lan- 
gres, took later on the name of Gregory. At an early 
age he lost his father, and went to Eve with an uncle, 
Gallus, Bishop of Clermont, under whom he was edu- 
cated after the manner of ^1 ecclesiastics in his day. 
An unexpected recovery from a serious illness turned 
his mind towards the service of the Church. Gallus 
died in 554, and Gregory's mother went to live with 
her friends in Burgundy, leaving her son at Clermont in 
the care of Avitus, a priest, later Bishop of Clermont 
(617-694). Avitus directed his pupil towards the 
study of the Scriptures. According to Gregory, rheto- 
ric and profane literature were sadly neglected in his 
case, an omission that he ever after earnestly regret- 
ted. In his writings he complains of his ignorance of 
the laws of grammar, of confounding the genders, em- 
ploying the wrong cases, not understanding the correct 
use of prepositions, and the syntax of phrases, self- 
reproacnes that need not be taken too seriously, Gre- 
gory knew grammar and literature as well as any man 
of his time : it is a mere affectation on his part when he 
poses as ill-instructed; i^rhaps he hoped thereby to 
win praise for his learning. Euphronius, Bishop of 
Tours, died in 673, and was succeeded by Gregory, 
Sigebert I being then King of Austrasia and Auvergne 
(^1-676). Charibert's death (567) had made him 
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master of Tours. The new king was acquainted with 
Gregory and insisted that in deference to the wishes of 
the people of Tours he should become their bishop; 
thus it came to pass that Gregory went to Rome for 
consecration. The poet, Fortunatus, celebrated the 
elevation of the new bishop m a poem full of sincere 
enthusiasm whatever its defects Ad cives Turonicos 
de Gregorio episcopo’’)* Gregory justified this con- 
fidence, and his episcopal reign was highly creditable 
to him and useful to his flock; the circumstances of 
the time offered peculiar difficulties, and the office of 
bishop was onerous both from a civil and a religious 
point of view. 

I. Gregory as Bishop. — He undertook with great 
zeal the heavy task imposed on him. In the near past 
King Clovis had both used and abused his power, but 
his services to the social order and the fame of his ex- 
ploits caused the abuses of his reign to be in great part 
forgiven. His successors, however, had fewer merits, 
and when they sought to increase their authority by 
deeds of violence, almost endless civil war was the re- 
sult. Might overcame right so often that the very 
notion of the latter tended to disappear. Barbarian 
fierceness and cruelty were everywhere rampant. 
During the war between Sigebert and Chilperic, Gre- 
gory could not restrain his just indignation at the sight 
of the woes of his people. “This”, he wrote, “has 
been more hurtful to the Church than the persecution 
of Diocletian”. In Gaul, at least, such may have been 
the case. The Teutonic tribes newly established in 
Gaul, or loosely wandering throughout the whole Ro- 
man Empire, were well aware of their physical prow- 
ess, and disinclined to recognize any rights save that 
of conquest. Their chiefs claimed whatever they de- 
sired, and the army took the rest. Whoever ventured 
to oppose them was put out of the way with pitiless 
rapidity. The civilization on which they so suddenly 
entered was for them a source of annoyance and con- 
fusion; coarse material pleasures appealed to them far 
more than the higher ideals of Roman life. Drunken- 
ness was prevalent in all classes, and even the prover- 
bial chastity of the Franks was soon a forgotten glory. 
Vengeance threw off all restraint of religion ; the pow- 
erful and the lowly, clergy and laity, were a law unto 
themselves. Queen Clotilda, the model of women, 
was popularly thought to have nourished feelings of 
revenge against the Burgundians for more than thirty 
years (see, however, for a rehabilitation, G. Kurth, 
“Sainte Clotilde”, 8th. ed., Paris, 1905, and article 
Clotilda). Guntram, one of the best of the Frankish 
kings, put to death two physicians because they were 
une^le to restore Queen Austrechilde to health. This 
being the moral temper of the upper classes, it is need- 
less to speak of the Gallo-FranJkish multitude. It is 
greatly to St. Gregory's honour that amid these con- 
ditions he fulfilled the office of bishop with admirable 
courage and firmness. His writings and his actions 
exhibit a tender solicitude for the spiritual and tem- 
poral interests of his people, whom he protected as 
best he could against the lawlessness of the civil power. 

Amid his labours for the general welfare he upheld 
always what was right and just with prudence and 
courage. By his office he was the protector of the 
weak, and as such always opposed their oppressors. 
In him the Merovingian episcopate appears at its best. 
The social morality of the sixth century has no braver 
or more intelligent exponent than this cultivated gen- 
tleman. Gregory explains the government of the 
world by the constant intervention of the superaat^ 
ural; direct assistance of God, intercession of saints, 
and recourse to the miracles wrought at their tombs. 
He also played a prominent part in increasing the 
number of cnurches, which were then the centres of 
religious life in Gaul. The cathedral church at Tours, 
burnt down under his predecessor, was rebuilt, and 
the church of St. Perpetuus restored and decorated. 
Since the days of Govis the Church had held, through 


her bishops, a preponderating position in the Frankish 
world. In the eyes of the people the bishops were the 
direct representatives of God, and dispensed His 
heavenly graces quite as the king bestowed earthly 
favours. This was not owing, however, to their mori 
or religious position, but rather to their social influ- 
ence. With the spread of the rude barbarian civiliza- 
tion in Gaul the old Roman civilization, especially in 
municipal administration, was unable to cope. The 
civil authority was unequal to the former responsibili- 
ties it assumed, and was soon oblivious of its obliga- 
tions. The public offices, however, which it neglected 
corresponded to pressing social needs that must some- 
how be satisfied . At this j uncture the bishops stepped 
into the breach and became at once politically more 
important under Frankish than they had been under 
Roman rule.^ The Frankish kings gladly recognized 
in them indispensable auxiliaries. They alone pos- 
sessed science and learning, while they rendered signal 
services on different missions freely intrusted to them, 
and which thev alone were capable of fulfilling. On 
the other hand they were slow to reprove their bar- 
barian masters or to resist them. Gregory himself 
says in his reply to Childeric : “ If one of us were to 
leave the path of justice, it would be for you to set him 
right ; should you, however, chance to stray, who could 
correct or resist ? ^ ' The only duty the bishops seem to 
have preached to the Frankish kings was a conscien- 
tious fulfilment of the royal duties for the good of 
souls. This duty the kings did not deny, though they 
often failed to execute it or took refuge in a too liberal 
conscience. 

Tours, which had long possessed the tomb of Saint 
Martin, was one of the most difficult sees to rule. The 
city was continually changing masters. On the death 
of Clotaire (561) it fell to Charibert, and when he died 
it reverted to the kingdom of Sigebert, King of Aus- 
trasia, but not till after a lively conflict. In 573, 
Chilperic, King of Neustria, seized it, but was soon 
constrained to abandon the city. He seized it again 
only to lose it once more; at last, on the assassiuation 
of Sigebert in 576, Chilperic became its final master, 
and held it till he died in 584. Though Gregory took 
no direct part in these struggles of princes, he has 
described for us the sufferings they caused his people, 
also his own sorrows. It is easy to see that he did not 
love Chilperic; in return the kmg hated the Bishop of 
Tours, wno suffered much from the attacks of royal 
partisans. A certain Leudot, who had been deprived 
of his office through Gregory's complaints, accused the 
bishop of defamatory statements concerning Queen 
Fredegunde. Gregory was cited before the judges, 
and asserted his innocence under oath. At the trial 
his bearing was so full of dignity and uprightness that 
he astonished his enemies, and Chilperic himself wae so 
impressed that ever afterwards he was more concilia- 
tory in his dealings with such an opponent. After the 
death of Chilperic, Tours fell into the hands of Gun- 
tram, I^g of Burgimdy. whereupon began for the 
bishop an era of peace and almost of happiness. He 
had long known Guntram and was known and trusted 
by him. In 587, the Treaty of Andelot brought about 
the cession of Tours by Guntram to Childebert II, son 
of Sigebert. This kmg, as well as his mother Brune- 
haut, honoured Gregory with particular confidence, 
called him often to court, and entrusted to him many 
important missions. This favour lasted until his 
death. 

II. Gregory as a Historian. — From the time of 
his election to the episcopate Gregory began to wri^. 
His subjects seem to have been chosen, at the begin- 
ning of nis literary activity, less for their importance 
than for the purpose of eaincation. The miracles of 
St. Martin were then his main theme, and he always 
cherished most the themes of the hagiographer. Even 
in his strictly historical writings, biographical details 
retain a place often quite disproportionate to 
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importance. His complete works deal with many 
subjects, and are by himself summarized as follows: 

Decern libros historiarum, septem miraculorum, 
unum de vita patrum scrips! ; in psalterii tractatu 
librum unum commentatus sum; de cursibus etiam 
ecclesiasticis unum librum condidi'', i. e. I have written 
ten books of “historia", seven of “miracles’' one on 
the lives of the Fathers, a commentary in one book on 
the psalter, and one book on ecclesiastical liturgy. 
The “Liber de miraculis b. Andrese apostoli" and the 
“Passio ss. martyrum septem dormientium apud 
Ephesum" are not mentioned by him, but are un- 
doubtedly from his hand. His hagiographical wri^ 
ings must naturally be read in keeping with the ^irit 
and tastes of his own times. An edict of King Gun- 
tram, taken from the “Historia Francorum”, illus- 
trates both quite aptly: “We believe that the Lord, 
who rules all things by His mi^ht, will be appeased by 
our endeavours to uphold justice and right among all 
people. Being our Father and our King, ever ready 
to succour human weakness by His grace, God will 
grant our needs all the more generously when He sees 
us faithful in the observance of His precepts and com- 
mandments". The mental attitude of the king dif- 
fered little, of course, from that of his people. Nearly 
all were deeply persuaded that all events were divinely 
foreseen; but sometimes even to a superstitious ex- 
treme. Thus, despite the contemporary social de- 
gradation and crimes, the people were ever on the 
alert for supernatural manifestations, or for what they 
believed to be such. In this way arose a religious 
devotion, real and active, indeed, but also impulsive 
and not properly controlled by reason. Providence 
seemed to intervene so directly in every minute de- 
tail that men blindly thanked God for an enemy's 
death just as they would for some wonderful grace 
that had been granted them. The supernatural 
world was always quite near to the men of that age ; 
God and His saints seemed ever to deal intimately and 
immediately with the affairs of men. The tombs and 
relics of the saints became the centres of their miracu- 
lous activity. In the contemporary hagiographical 
narratives those who refuse to believe in the miracles 
are the exception, and are generally represented as 
coming to an evil end unless they repent of their in- 
credulity. Occasionally one notes a reaction against 
this excessive credulity; here and there an individual 
ventures to assert that certain miracles are fiotive, and 
sometimes impostures. Sensible men endeavour to 
calm the too ardent credulity of many. Gregory tells 
us of an abbot who severely punished a young monk 
who believed he had wrought a miracle: “My son'^ 
said the abbot, “endeavour in all humility to grow in 
the fear of the Lord, instead of meddling with mira- 
cles." 

Gregory himself, though he relates a great many 
miracles, seems occasionally to have doubted some of 
them. He knew that unscrupulous men were wont to 
abuse the credulity of the faithful, and many agreed 
with him. Not everyone was willing to consider a 
dream as a supernatural manifestation. This dis- 
trust, however, affected only particular cases; as a 
rule oelief in the multiplicity of miracles was general. 
The first work of Gregory was an account in four books 
of the miracles of St. M!artin, the famous thaumatur- 
gus of Gaul. The first book was written in 575, the 
second after 581, the third was completed about 587; 
the fourth was never completed. After finishing the 
first two books he began an account of the miracles of 
an Auvergne saint then famous, “ De passione et vir- 
tutibus sancti Juliani martyris". Julian had died in 
the neighbourhood of Clermont-Ferrand and his tomb 
at Brioude was a well known place of pilgrimage. In 
587. Gregory began his “Liber in gloria martmim”, 
or “Book of the Glories of the Martyrs''. It deals 
almost exclusively with the miracles wrought in Gaul 
by the martyrs of the Roman persecutions. Quite 


similar is the “Liber in gloria cqnfessorum" a vivid 
picture of contemporary or quasi-contemporary cus- 
toms and manners. The “Liber vitaj Patrum", the 
most important and interesting of Gregory's hagio- 
graphical works, gives us much curious information 
concerning the upper classes of the period. 

Gregory's fame as a historian rests on his “ Historia 
Francorum", in ten books, intended, as the author as- 
sures us in the preface, to hand down to posterity a 
knowledge of his own times. Book I contains a sum- 
mary of the history of the world from Adam to the 
conquest of Gaul by the Franks, and thence to the 
death of St. Martin (397). Book II treats of Clovis, 
founder of the Frankish empire. Book III comes down 
to the reign of Theodebert (548). Book IV ends with 
Si|:ebert (575), and contains the story of many events 
within the personal knowledge of the historian. Ac- 
cording to Arndt these four books were written in 575. 
Books V and VI treat of events that took place be- 
tween 575 and 584, and were written in 585. The 
remaining four books cover the years between 584 and 
591, and were written at intervals that cannot be ex- 
actly determined. Gregory relates, indeed, as stated 
above, the story of his age, but in the narrative he 
himself always plays a prominent part. The art of 
exposition, of tracing effects to their causes, of discov- 
ering the motives which influenced the characters he 
described, was unknown to Gregory. He tells a plain 
unvarnished tale of what he saw and heard. Apart 
from what concerns himself^ he always tries to state 
the truth impartially, and m places even attempts 
some sort of criticism. This work is unique in its 
kind. Without it the historical origin of the Frankish 
monarchy would be to no small extent unknown to us. 
Did Gregory, however, correctly appreciate the spirit 
and tendencies of his age? It is open to question. His 
mind was always busied with extraordinary events: 
crimes, miracles, wars, excesses of every kind ; for him 
ordinary events were too commonplace for notice. 
Nevertheless, to grasp clearly the religious or secular 
history of a people, it is more important to know the 
daily popular life than to learn of the mighty deeds of 
the reigning house. The morality of tlie people is 
often superior to that of its governing classes. In 
Gregory's day, great moral and religious forces, be- 
loved by the people, must have been leavening the 
country, counterbalancing the brute force and immor- 
ality of the Frankish kings, and saving the strong new 
race from wasting away in civil strim. From Greg- 
ory's account, however, one could scarcely conclude 
that the people were altogether satisfied with their 
religion. What Gregory failed to note in a discrimi- 
nating way, perhaps oecause it did not enter into the 
scope of tne work, a contemporary, the Greek Aga- 
thia^ has observed and put on recom. 

III. Gregory as a Theologian. — The theological 
ideas of Gregory appear not only in the introductions 
to his various works, and especially to his “ Historia 
Francorum"^ but also inciaentally throughout his 
writings. His theological education was not very pro- 
found; and he wrote out one work immediately theo- 
logical in character, his commentary on the psalms. 
The book entitled “ De curau stellarum ratio" (on the 
courses of the stars) was written for a practical purpose 
to settle the time, according to the position of the stars, 
when the night office should be sung, The “Historia 
Francorum' ^makes known, in its opening pages, Greg- 
ory's theological views. The teaching of mosea was his 
guide; the doctrine of the Church was beyond all dis- 
cussion. God the Father could never have been with- 
out wisdom, light, life, truth, justice; the Son is all 
these; the Father therefore was never without the 
Son. In Jesus Christ Grejgory saw the Lord of Eternal 
Glory and the Judge of mankind. He sometimes 
speaks of the death and the blood of Christ as the 
means of redemption, though it is not clear that he 
grasped the inner meaning of this doctrine. He saw 
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in Christ's Death a crime committed by the Jews; in 
the Resurrection, on the other hand, it seemed to him 
he beheld the Redemption of mankind. From the 
psalms he had learned that Jesus had saved the world 
by His blood, but Gregory's idea of Christ was not 
that of the Lamb slain for the sins of ^^the world"; it 
was rather that of a great king who had left an inheri- 
tance to his people. Generally speaking his theological 
writings exhibited the influence of the Frankish idea 
of royalty. He does not seem to have been deeply 
versed in the teaching and the writings of the Fathers 
on the Incarnation and Death of Christ. This is evi- 
dent from the story he tells of a discussion he had one 
day in the presence of King Chilperic with a Jewish 
merchant. The Jew had questioned the possibility of 
the fact of ^ the Incarnation and Death of Jesus, and 
Gregory, without making a direct reply, went on to as- 
sert that the Incarnation and Death of the Son of God 
were necessary, seeing that guilty man was in the power 
of the Devil and could only be saved by an incarnate 
God. The Jew, pretending to be convinced, .made 
answer: “ But where was the necessity for God to suf- 
fer in order to redeem man? ' ' Gregory reminded him 
that sin was an offence, and that the death of Jesus 
was the only means of placating God. The Jew in 
turn asked why God could not have sent a prophet or 
an apostle to win mankind back to the path of salvar 
tion, rather than humble Himself by taking human 
flesh. Gregory could only reply by lamenting the 
incredulity of those who would not believe the proph- 
ets, and wno put those who preached penance to death. 
And so the Jew remained unanswered. This contro- 
versy displays Gregory's lack of dialectical and theo- 
logical skill. 

The edition of Ruinast in P. LXXIt is now replaced by 
that of Arndt and Krusch: iScriptcres Rerum Merovingtr 
carum in Mon. Qerm. Hist, (1884-5), I, pt. I, pp. 1-SOj 
Gregor Don Tours und seine Zeit (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1869); 
WoisiN, Studien stur Oesch. des 4. und 5. Jahrhunderts (Meldorf, 
1901); WBUMANN, Die eittlichm Begtiffe in Greg, d. Tours His^ 
toria Francorum (Duisburg, 1900); Bonnet, Le Latin de 
Qrhoire de Tours (Paris, 1890): Gorini, DHense de VFglise 
(1866), It, 390-449; A. Haxjck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands^ 
I, passim; Jacobs, Qiograpkie de Oregoire de Tours (Paris, 
1868); Kurth, S. OrSgoire de Tours etles Hudes classiques au 
sirUme sihle in Remte des Questions Historiques (1878), XXIV, 
686-693; Lboot d» la Marchb, De Vautorii^ de OrSgoire de 
Tours (Paris, 1861). For a more extensive bibliography see 
Chevalier, Bio-Bibl (Paris, 1905), cols. 1887-89. 

H. Lbclercq. 

Gregory of Utrecht, Saint, Abbot; b. about 707 
or 708; d. 775 or 780. Gregory was born of a noble 
family at Trier. His father Alberio was the son of 
Addula, who, as widow, was Abbess of Pfalzel (Pala- 
tiolum) near Trier. On account of the similarity of 
names, and in consequence of a forged last will, Adaula 
has been frequently confounded with Adala (Adela), 
daughter of Dagobert 11 of Austrasia — thus falsely 
makmg Gregory a scion of the royal house of the 
Merovingians. He received his early education at 
Pfalzel. When, in 72^ St. Boniface passed through 
Trier on his way from Frisia to Hessia and Thuringia, 
he rested at this convent. Gregory was called upon to 
read the Sacred Scriptures at the meals. St. Boniface 
gave an explanation and dwelt upon the merits of an 
apostolic liie, in such warm and convincing terms that 
the heart of Gregory was filled with enthusiasm. He 
announced his intention of going with St. Boniface 
and nothing could move him from his resolution. He 
now became the disciple and in time the helper of the 
great Apostle of Germany, sharing his hardships and 
labours, accompanying him in all his missionary 
tours, and learning from the saint the secret of sanc- 
tity, 'In 738 St. Boniface made his third journey to 
Rome; Gregory went with him and brought back 
many valuable additions for his libraxy. About 760 
Gr^ry was made Abbot of St. Martin's, in Utrecht. 
In 744 St. Willibrord* the first Bishop of Utrecht, had 
died but had received no successor, St. Boniface had 


taken charge and had appointed an administrator. 
In 754 he started on his last missionary trip and took 
with him the administrator, St. Eoban, who was to 
share his crown of martyrdom. After this Pope 
Stephen II (III) and Pepin ordered Gregory to look 
after the diocese. For this reason some (even the 
Mart. Rom.) call him bishop, though he never re- 
ceived episcopal consecration. The school of his 
abbey, a kind of missionary seminary, was now a centre 
of piety and learning. Students flocked to it from all 
sides: Franks, Frisians, Saxons, even Bavarians and 
Swabians. England, though it had splendid schools 
of its OTO, sent scholars. Among his disciples St. 
Liudger is best known. He became the first Bishop of 
Munster later, and wrote the life of Gregory. In it 
(Acta SB., Aug., V, 240) he extols the virtues of Gre- 
gory, his contempt of riches, his sobriety, his forgiving 
spirit and his mmsdeeds. Some three years before 
Gregory's death, a lameness attacked his left side and 
gradually spread over his entire body. At the approach 
of death he had himself carried into church and there 
breathed his last. His relics were religiously kept at 
Utrecht, and in 1421 and 1597 were examined at epis- 
copal visitations. A large portion of his head is in the 
church of St. Amelberga at Sustern, where an official 
recognition took place 25 Sept., 1885, by the Bishop 
of Roermond (Anal. Boll., V, 162). A letter written 
by St. Lullus, Bishop of Mainz, to St. Gregory is still 
extant (P, L., XCVf, 821). 

Bennett, in Did. Chr. Biog.j s. v. Gregorius (70), St , : Btjtubr, 
Lives of the Samts; Hauce, Kirchengesch. Deidscklanast IT, 344 
and passim. 

Francis Mbbshman. 

Gregory of Valencia, professor of the University 
of Ingolstadt, b. at Medina, Spain, March. 1650 (1540, 
1561?); d. at Naples, 25 April, 1603. Tne ^‘Amiales 
Ingolstadiensis Academifie" formally announce in 
1698: “During the current year the faculty of theol- 
ogy lost a celebrated man and a veteran teacher, 
Gregory of Valencia, who left Ingolstadt 14 Feb.; the 
General of the Society of Jesus had summoned him to 
Rome to take part in the discussions concerning grace 
which were to be held in presence of the pope. When 
Duke Maximilian heard of this he requested Gregory 
to travel to Italy by way of Munich, wnere he supplied 
him with horses, servants, and money for the journey, 
thus showing his high regard for the man who, during 
twenty-four years, had rendered such important ser- 
vices to the university, to Bavaria, and to the Catholic 
cause in general." In its tribute to him the theo- 
logical faculty has this statement: “ Gregory of Valen- 
cia, S. J., a native of Medina, Spain, and doctor of 
theology, was sent by his superiors to Rome in 1698. 
He was a peer among the learned theologians of his 
time; Paris was eager to secure him as was also Ste- 
phen, King of Poland; he was an ornament to our 
university in which he spent twenty-four years; for 
sixteen years as professor of theology he gave general 
satisfaction and contributed to the progress of science* 
In the controversies of the day, he took a prominent 
part, combating error, and always with success, by 
means of his {polemical writing. His work in four 
volumes, covering the whole fimd of scholastic theol- 
ogy, won him permanent renown. He taught theology 
at Rome for a number of years and held the position <ji 
prefect of studies in the Roman College until, broken 
in health throu^ incessant work, he died at Naples, 
at the age of fifty-four years. Pope Clement VUI 
honoured him with the significant title of Doctor 
doctorum.^* 

If this estimate of his age (64) be correct — and it 
coincides with the necrology of the Neapolitan prov- 
ince of the Society of Jesus — it would follow, since 
March is given as the month of his birth, that he was 
bom in March, 1650. Southwell in his “BiblioHi. 
seriptorum S. J." says he was bom in 1551, but he 
also states in two different places, “mortuus, anno 
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setatis 63’* from which it would appear that Gregory 
was bom in 1541. The date of his reception into the 
Society of Jesus, however, is known. In 1565 Greg- 
ory was at Salamanca studying philosophy and juris- 
prudence. Attracted by the preachmg of Father 
Ramirez, S. J., he sought admission into the recently 
founded Society of Jesus, and entered the novitiate 
25 November of the same year under the guidance of 
Father Balthasar Alvarez, one of the spiritual direct- 
ors of St. Teresa. After finishing his studies, but not 
yet ordained, he was called in 1571 by St. Francis 
Borgia, superior general of the order, to teach philoso- 
phv in Rome. There he was ordained a priest. In 
a short time his intellectual attainments and his ability 
as a teacher attracted such widespread attention that 
after the death of St, Francis Borgia and the election 
of his successor, Mercurian, the provincials of France 
and North Germany tried to secure Gregory for uni- 
versity work while the King of Poland desired his 
services for that country. He was ultimately affiliated 
with the German province and appointed by the 
provincial. Father Soffdus, to the chair of theology 
at Dillingen, whence, two years later, he was trans- 
ferred to a similar position at Ingolstadt. Here he 
re m ained seventeen years (1575-1592) teaching 
scholastic theology, during fifteen of which he was 
rector of studies. 

This period was marked by intense religious fer- 
ment. Not only did the anti-Catholic movement 
started in that century continue, but the conflict 
among the various sectarian leaders, especially after 
Luther’s death, became sharper. Lectures on the- 
olo^ had to be adapted to the altered circumstances 
of the times both in defence of Catholic dogma and in 
refutation of numerous errors. That Gregory realized 
the need of this course is evident from the disserta- 
tions produced under his direction and the disputa- 
tions that were held by candidates for the doctor’s 
degree at Ingolstadt. But what he chiefly aimed at 
was the positive construction of Catholic doctrine, 
as he shows in his commentary on the Summa Theo- 
logica ” of St. Thomas which contains the substance of 
the lectures he delivered during many years. After 
resigning his professorship at Ingolstadt, he devoted 
most of his time (1592-97) to the revision and publicar 
tion of these lectures. They appeared und^ the 
title '^Oommentariorum theolo^corum tomi qua- 
tuor”; the first volume was published at Ingolstadt 
(1591); a second edition of this appeared in 1592, to- 
gether with the second volume; the third was pub- 
li^ed in 1595, the fourth in 1597. After another 
revision by the author they were republished in 1603, 
and again in 1611 after the author’s death. Other 
editions appeared at Venice, 1600-08; Lyons, 1600- 
03-09-12. * It was one of the first comprehensive 
theological works produced among the Jesuits. These 
editions brought out in such rapid succession attest 
the high rank occupied by this work in contempor- 
aneous theological literature. Its distinctive features 
are clearness, comprehensiveness, and depth in the 
treatment both of speculative and moral subjects. 

His duties as professor, however, had not hindered 
him from publitoig many polemical essays. These 
were directed principally against Jakob Heerbrand,who 
was a professor at Tfibmgen and a zealous adherent of 
Luther. The catalogue of the ** Ingolstadter Annalen” 
(Mederer, II, 156) enumerates eight publications of 
this sort. Their principal purpose was to defend the 
veneration of the saints and the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, e. g. ''Apologeticus de Idololatria, adversus 
impium libellum Jacobi Herbrandi etc.*’ (Ingolstadt, 
1579); an enlarged edition was published m 1680. 
In the same year he published “ De sacrosancto Missse 
sacrificio contra impiam disputationem Tubingae 
nuner a Jao. Herbrando propositam etc.’*, which was 
followed by the “Apologia de SS. Missae sacrificio” 
(Ingolstadt, 1581). Later he edited his polemical 


writings on the Blessed Sacrament, attacking the 
ubiquity theory of the Lutheran champion Jacob 
Schmidelin and the teachings of the Calvinists Crell 
and Sadeel (surnamed Chandieu) concerning the 
“figurative presence” of Christ in the Eucharist. 
Sommervogel (in the Bibliothdque de la Comp, de J.) 
enumerates forty polemical pamphlets written by 
Gregory, many of which, however, are only compila- 
tions of various theses which formed the basis of 
disputations for the doctorate. In 1591 he published 
at Lyons a collective volume of his controversial 
writings with a preface (dated 4 Sept., 1590) saying 
that in response to the demand for his polemical 
writings he had collected, revised, added some later 
treatises, arranged the whole in a certain logical order, 
and put them at the disposal of his publisher at Lyons, 
that place being the most likely centre for the purpose 
of distribution. After Gregory’s death, this volume 
was republished (Paris, 1610) with over one hundred 
additional pages (unnumbered) of indexes. It was 
entitled: “De rebus fidei hoc tempore controversis”. 
Its weightiest and most cotimrehensive treatise is, 
without doubt, the “Analysis Fidei Catholics” which 
had been published first in 1585. This is a methodical 
demonstration that the true Christian faith is found 
solely in the Roman Church, and that union with the 
pope is the only guarantee of right belief. As a de- 
monstratio catholica, it retains its value to the pres- 
ent day. 

It is worthy of note that the last two volumes 
culminated in the proof of papal infallibility. In fact 
some of Gregory’s theses not only foreshadow but 
express weUmgh literally the dogmatic definition of 
the Vatican Council in 1870, e. g. “In the Roman 
Pontiff himself is vested the authority which the 
Church possesses to pass judgment in all controversies 
regarding matters of faith.— Whensoever the Roman 
pontiff makes use of his authority in defining matters 
of faith, all the faithful are bound by Divine precept 
to accept as doctrine of faith that which he so defines. 
And they must further believe that he is using this 
authority whensoever, either in his own right or in 
union with a council of bishops, he decides upon con- 
troverted matters of faith in such wise as to make the 
decision binding upon the whole Church. *' Gregory 
also became a leacling factor in other discussions, for 
instance, the theologico-economical questions of the 
so-called “five per cent contract** which caused con- 
siderable excitement at the time and led many con- 
sciences astray. Even then the modem capitalistic 
system was nascent, though economic conditions had 
not yet reached the stage where money to any amount 
could be profitably invested and interest rightfully 
demanded on loans simply as such. The Churen 
remained firm in its stand against usury, and insisted 
that if interest were to be charged it should be put on 
some other basis than the mere fact of borrowing and 
lending. But as in passing upon the validity of differ- 
ent additional titles varying degrees of strictness were 
exercised, there resulted serious and even extreme 
differences in the direction of souls and in the practice 
of the confessional; the bishops themselves contra- 
dicted one another in their decrees on this subject; 
and meantime the five per cent contract became the 
general custom. 

During the last decades of the sixteenth century, 
confusion in matters of conscience was widespread, 
especially in Bavaria. Duke William of Bavaria, who 
was personally in favour of strictly enforcing the law, 
called on the University of Ingolstadt for a ruling, 
and eventually besought the Holy See to settle the 
question. In both the decisions Gregory played a 
conspicuous part. He sought to have the practice of 
taking interest declared lawful on the basis of the so- 
called contractus trinus and of a rental-purchase 
agreement which either party was free to terminate, 
(The latter arrangement had been devised and 
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quite generally resorted to during the Middle Ages as 
a method of lending money without contravening 
the laws in regard to interest. It grew out of the 
earlier practice whereby the creditor acquired both 
possession and use of the ppperty which secured the 
loan. By a later modification, the borrower retained 
possession and use, but ceded to the lender a real 
right in the property. Finally, the system here re^ 
ferred to was introduced, the creditor was entitled to 
an income from the property which, however, still b^ 
longed to the borrower; the lender purchased the rental. 
Originally such agreements were binding inperpetuity ; 
but in course of time they were so framed that the par- 
ties might withdraw under mutually accepted condi- 
tions.) He argued that contracts surrounded by such 
provisions were not contrary to natural law and were 
therefore permissible in all cases where no positive 
law forbade them. He also advocated these views as 
collaborator in the <minion which a theological com- 
mission^ by order of Gregory XIII, elaborated in 1581. 
It was in connexion with this matter that Gregory's 
superiors sent him to Rome, where his personal ac- 
quaintance with conditions in Germany would enable 
him to state all the more accurately the question at 
issue and its significance. On other matters of im- 
portance also ne was consulted by the Duke of 
Bavaria and by his own superiors in the society. In 
the witchcraft question Gregory unfortunately did 
not have the grasp of the situation subsequently 
shown by Friedrich von Spee of the same society. 
Sorcery he thought was a frequently occurring fact; 
hence m the opinion which he expressed in 1590, he 
aimed, not to set aside the juridical procedure then in 
vogue, but simply to temper the undue severity of its 
application. Still it was unjust to reproach him for 
the statement (Commentarii, div. Ill, col. 2008, sqq.), 
that where the guilt (of sorcery) is legally established 
the judge must inflict penalty even though he were 
personally convinced of the nullity of the charge. 

In this matter Gregory only followed the then 
prevalent teaching taken from St. Thomas Aquinas, 
viz. that a judge's personality and private knowledge 
should not be allowed to affect his official decisions; 
in the special case of witchcraft Gregory could not 
consistently make an exception. This opinion indeed 
is controverted; it seems to grate on natural feeling; 
but this apparent harshness vanishes when we further 
consider what is laid down by the adherents of this 
view, especially Gregory, in their treatment of the 
more general question, namely that a judge is under 
grave obligation to make all possible use of his private 
knowledge towards securing the acquittal of the ac- 
cused person, and if needs be to refer the case to a 
higher court or to endorse and support a well-founded 
plea for clemency. That Gregory meant this prin- 
ciple to apply in the case of condemnation for sorcery 
is quite obvious; moreover, in the very passage for 
which he is criticized (III, 2009),^ he refers to an ear- 
lier part of his work (III, 1380) in which he discusses 
the duties of a judge. In 1592 Gregory resigned as 
professor at Ingolstadt to devote himself more fully 
to the editing of his ‘^Commentarii theologici'^ In 
1598 he was sent to Rome to teach scholastic theology. 
A more important work, however, awaited him there; 
the vindication of the Society's teaohingon grace. A 
book by Molina (d* 1600) entitled ‘^De Concordia 
liberi arbitrii cum gratiae donis etc. ", had created a 
stir. On many points in which it set forth esseatially 
the Society's doctrine regarding grace, it was sus- 

g ected of heresy and was formally denounced by the 
Dominicans. Pope Clement VIII ordered both par- 
ties to debate the matter publicly before him and the 
College of Cardinals. Acquaviva, the General of the 
Jesuits, selected Gregory as champion of the Molin- 
istio doctrine. 

At the first public disputation, 20 March, 1602. 
Gregory had to prove that Molina had not deviated 


from St. Augustine's teaching by any undue extension 
of man's freedom. He mamtained his position so 
ably against the objections of Father Didacus Alvarez, 
0. P., that friend and opponent alike awarded him the 
palm. Then the method of debate was changed. 
Isolated statements taken from Molina's book had to 
be compared with similar passages all through the 
works of St. Augustine. It turned out to be a la- 
borious and seemingly endless undertaking. The 
second debate was not held until 8 July. Tomds de 
Lemos was selected to represent the Dominicans in 
this and in most of the subsequent debates (9 July, 
22 July, etc.). The ninth occurred 30 Sept. Greg- 
ory's bodily strength, already reduced by illness and 
mental strain, gave way at the close of this debate, 
although the pope, contrary to custom, had permitted 
him to remain seated during his discourses. He was 
sent to Naples in the hope that his health would be 
restored and the debates were discontinued for a month 
and a half, the pope having expressed the wish that 
Gregory would be able to continue the defence. Only 
when this seemed hopeless were the public discussions 
resumed. Pedro Arrubal was then selected to take 
Valencia's place. The assertion that Gregory had 
tampered with certain texts of St. Augustine and had 
fainted when the pope charged him with it, is as myth- 
ical as the rumour that the Jesuits poisoned Clement 
VIII for fear lest he should pronounce their doctrine 
heretical. 

Msdbrbr, AnndLea Ingolatadien^ Academim (Ingolstadt, 
1782) ; Southwell, Bibliotheca acriptorum S. /. (Rome, 1676) ; 
Elbutherius (Muter), Biatofnoe conirovereiarum de AvaMiia 
(Antwero, 1705); Sommervogel, BibUoikhqae de la Comp, de 
Jiexia (Brussels and Paris, 1898); Werner, Oeachichte der 
kath. Theologie aeit dem Trienter Coned (Munich, 1866) ; Hurtbr, 
Nomenclator; Durr, Oeachichte der Jeauiten in dm L&ndem 
deviacher Zunge im 16. Jahrh. (Freiburg im Br., 1907). 

Aug. Lehmkuhl. 

Gregory the Illuminator, b. 257?; d. 337?, sur- 
named the Rluminator (Lusavorich),^ is the apostle, 
national saintj and patron of Armenia. He was not 
the first who mtroduced Christianity into that coun- 
try. The Armenians maintain that the faith was 

B ’ ed there by the Apostles Bartholomew and 
sens. Thaddseus eswcially (the hero of the 
story of King Abgar of Edessa and the portrait of 
Chnst) has been taken over by the Armenians, with the 
whole story. Abgar in their version becomes a King of 
Armenia; thus their land is the first of aU to turn Chris- 
tian. It is certain that there were Christians, even 
bishops, in Armenia before St. Gre^ry. The south- 
ern provinces had been evangelized from Syria, from 
Edessa and Nisibis especially, which accounts for the 
Armenian adoption of the Edessene story. A certain 
Meruzanes was ^'Bishop of the Armenians" when 
Dionysius of Alexandria (248-265) wrote them^a letter 
'‘about penitence" (Euseb., *‘Hist. Eccl.", VI, xlvi). 
This earliest Church was then destroyed by the Per- 
sians. Ardashir I, the founder of the Sakanid dy- 
nasty (2!^), restored, even extended, the old power of 
Persia. Armenia, always the exposed frontier state 
between Rome and Persia, was overran by .^dashir's 
army (Khosrov I of Armenia had taken the side of the 
old Arsacid dynasty) ; and the principle of uniformity 
in the Mazdean religion, that the Sassanids made a 
chief feature of their policy, was also applied to the 
subject kingdom. A Parthian named Anak murdered 
Khosrov by Ardashir's orders, who then tried to 
exterminate the whole Armenian royal family. But 
a son of Kh^ov, Trdat (Tiridates), escaped; was 
trained in the ROBaan army, and eventually came 
back to drive out the Pfersiana and restore the 
Armenian kingdom. 

In this restoration St. Gregory played an important 
part. He had been brought up as a Christian at 
Caesarea in Cappadocia. He s^ms to have belonged 
to an illustrious Armenian f^ily. He was married 
and had two sons (called Aristakes and Bardanos in 
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the Greek text of Moses of Khorni ; see below). Greg- 
ory, after being himself persecuted by King Trdat, 
who at first defended the old Armenian religion, event- 
ually converted him, and with him spread the Chris- 
tian faith throughout the country. Trdat became so 
much a Christian that he made Christianity the na- 
tional faith; the nobility seem to have followed his 
example easily, then the people followed — or were 
induced to follow — too. This happened while Diocle- 
tian was emperor (284-305), so that Armenia has 
a right to her claim of being the first Christian State, 
The temples were made into churches and the people 
baptized in thousands. So completely were the re- 
mains of the old heathendom effaced that we know 
practically nothing about the original Armenian reli- 
gion (as distinct from Mazdeism), except the names of 
some gods whose temples were destroyed or converted 
(the chief temple at Ashtishat was dedicated to 
Vahagn, Anahit and Astlik; Vanatur was worshipped 
in the North round Mount Ararat, etc.). Meanwhile 
Gregory had gone back to Csesaiea to be ordained. 
Leontius of Caesarea made him Bishop of the Arme- 
nians; from this time till the Monophysite schism the 
Church of Armenia depended on Caesarea, and the 
Armenian primates (called Catholicoi, only much later 
patriarchs) went there to be ordained. Gr^ory set 
up other bishops throughout the land and fixed his 
residence at Aehtishat (in the province of Taron), 
where the temple had been made into the church 
of Ciirist, ^'mothei* of' all Armenian churches”. He 
preached in the national language and used it for the 
liturgy. This, too. helped to give the Armenian 
Church the markedly national character that it still 
has, more, perhaps, than any other in Christendom. 
Towards the end of his life he retired and was succeed- 
ed as Catholicos by his son Aristakes. Aristakes was 
present at the First General Council, in 325. Greg- 
ory died and was buried at Thortan. A monastery 
was built near his grave. His relics were afterwards 
taken to Constantinople, but apparently brought back 
again to Armenia. Part of these relics are said to 
have been taken to Naples during the Iconoclast 
troubles. , , ... 

This is what can be said with some certainty about 
the Apostle of Armenia; but a famous life of him by 
Agathangelos (see below) embellishes the narrative 
with wonderful stories that need not be taken very 
seriously. According to this life, he was the son of 
the Parthian Anak too had murdered King Khosrov 
I. Anak in trying to escape was drowned in the 
Araxes with all his family except two sons, of whom one 
went to Persia, the other (the subject of this article) 
was taken by his Christian nurse to Ccesarea and there 
baptized Gregory, in accordance with what she had 
been told in vision. Soon after his marriage, Gregory 
parted from his wife (who became a nun), and came 


^ back to Armenia. Here he refused to take part in a 
mat sacrifice to the national gods ordered oy King 
Trdat, and declared himself a Christian. He was then 
tortured in various horrible ways, all the more when 
the king discovered that he was the son of his father's 
murderer. After being subjected to a variety of tor- 
tures (they scourged him, and put hw head in a bag of 
ashes, poured molten lead over him, etc.) he was 
thrown into a pit full of dead bodies, poisonous filth, 
and serpents. He spent fifteen years in this pit, being 
fed by bread that a pious widow brought him daily. 
Meanwhile Trdat goes from bad to worse. A hoy 
virgin named Rhipsime, who resists the king's ad- 
vances and is martyred, here plays a great part in the 
story. Eventually, as a punishment for his wickedness, 
the king is turned into a boar and possessed by a devil. 
A vision now reveals to the monarch's sisters that 


evil spirit and restores the king, and then begins his 
preaching. Here a long discourse is put into the 
saint's mouth — so long that it takes up more than half 
the life. It is simply a compendium of what the Ar- 
menian Church believed at the time that it was written 
(fifth century). It begins with an account of Bible 
history and goes on to dogmatic theology. Arianism, 
Nestorianism and all the other heresies up to Mono- 
physite times are refuted. The discourse bears the 
stamp of the latter half of the fifth century so plainly 
that, even without the fact that earlier writers who 
quote Agathangelos (Moses of Khorni, etc.) do not 
know it, no one could doubt that it is the composition 
of an Armenian theologian of that time, inserted into 
the life that was already full enough of wonders. 
Nevertheless this “ Confession of Gregory the Illumina- 
tor” was accepted as authentic and used as a kind of 
official creed by the Armenian Church during all the 
centuries that followed. Even now it is only the 
more liberal theologians among them who dispute its 
genuineness. 

The life goes on to tell us of Gregory's fast of seventy 
days that followed his rescue from the pit, of theking'^s 
conversion, and of their journeys throughout the land 
with the army to put down paganism. The false gods 
fight against the army like men or devils, but are al- 
ways defeated by Trdat's arms and Gr^ory's prayers, 
and are eventually driven into the Caucasus, The 
story of the saint's ordination and of the establishment 
of the hierarchy is told with the same adornments. 
He baptized four million persons in seven days. He 
ordained and sent out twelve apostolic bishops, all 
sons of heathen oriests. Eventually he ruled a 


Eventually he ruled a 


church of four hundred bishops and priests too num- 
erous to count. He and Trdat hear of Constantino's 
conversion ; they set out with an army of 70,000 men 
to congratulate him. Constantine, who had just 
been baptized at Rome by Pope vSilvester, forms an 
alliance with Trdat ; the pope warmly welcomes Greg- 
ory (there are a number of forged letters between Sil- 
vester and Gregory, see below) — and so on. It would 
not be difficult to find the models for all these stories. 
Gregory in the pit acts like Daniel in the lion's den, 
Trdat as a boar is Nabuchodonosor; the battles of the 
king's army against the heathen and their gods have 
obwus precedents in the Old Testament. Gregory is 


king's army against the heathen and their gods have 
obwus precedents in the Old Testament. Gregory is 
now Elias, now Isaias, now John the Baptist, till his 
sending out his twelve apostles suggests a still greater 
model. The writer of the life calls himself Agathan- 
geloS; chamberlain or secretary of King Trdat. It 
was composed from various sources after the year 456 
(see Gutschmid, below) in Armenian, though the 
sources may have been partly Greek or Syriac (cf. La- 

f arde). The life was soon translated into Greek, used 
y Symeon Metaphrastes, and further rendered into 
Latin in the tenth century. During the Middle Ages 
this life was the invariable source for the saint's his- 
tory. The Armenians (Monophysites and Uniates) 
keep the feast of their apostle on 30 September, when 
his relics were deposed at Thortan. They have many 
other feasts to commemorate his birth (August 6), 
sufferings (February 4), going into the pit (I^ebruary 
28), coming out of the pit (October 19), etc. (NiUes 
"IvalendariumManuale'',2nded., Innsbruck, 1897, 11, 
577). The Byzantine Church keeps bis feast 
6 (f>(a<rTi^p) on 30 September, as do also the Syrians 
(Nilles, I, 290-292). Pope Gregory XVI Jn Septem- 
ber, 1837, admitted his namesake to the Roman Cal- 
endar; and appointed 1 October as his feast (among 
the festa pro atiquihu$ locisi). 

Aoathawqbios’s IAj 9 cf 8 t wM in itoe- 

nian by the Mbohitaribts at Venice, in 1836 (reprinted at Tmie, 
in 1882); translated into French and Italian (Venice, 1848). 
The Greek text was edited by Stimpimo in the Aekt Sept., 


nothing can save him but the prayers of Gregory. At VIII, 820 sqqi.; and again by in Ab^ 


think Gregory dead long Eventually they seek 
and fihfji him in the pit. He comes out, exorcizes the 


schSt (1877). I. Moaus of KHOiiNi^jMoTaam Ohomninms) 
in his History of Armmio (III books, VII or VIII oent, ed. by 
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the Mbchitarists, Venice, 1843; in French by Lb Vaillant 
DE Florival, Pans, 1847, Italian by Tommaseo, Venice, 1850) 
uses Agathangelos. See Gutschmid, Moses von Chorene in his 
Kletne Schnften, III, 332 sqq.; and Carrierb, Nouvelles 
sources de Moise de Khoren (Vienna, 1893) Faustus of By- 
zantium (fifth century) tells the story of the conversion of Ar- 
menia (Armenian tr., Venice, 1832); French by Langlois, 
Collection des histonens anciens et modemes de VArminie (2 vols., 
Paris, 1867, 1869), I; German by Lauer (Cologne, 1879). 
Gelzbr, Die Aninnge der armenischen Kirche in Sitzungsbe- 
richte der Ooitinger Gesellschaft QS95), 109 sqq, Thumaian, 
Agathangelos et la doctrine de VBglise armenienne au V siecle 
(Lausanne, 1879). The so-called letters between Pope Silves- 
ter I and St. Gregory are printed in Azarian, Bcclesioe armenim 
traditio de Romani poniificis pnmatu (Rome, 1870). 

Adrian Fortescue. 


Greifswald, University of, the oldest university 
of Prussia, founded in 1456. Even before this, Greifs- 
wald had, for a short time, been the seat of a uni- 
versity. In 1436, when on account of dissensions 
among the townspeople, the University of Rostock 
was placed under interdict by the Council of Basle, 
it was removed to Greifswald with the consent of the 
same council, where it remained for seven years. 
After the return of the university to Rostock, six 

E rofessors remained at Greifswald, whereupon the 
urgomaster, Heinrich Rubenow, himself a doctor of 
laws and a member of one of the most influential 
and aristocratic families of the city, conceived the 
idea of establishing a university in his native city. 
Pope Callistus III issued the Bull of foundation on 
29 May, 1456, and on 17 October the dedication of 
the new university took place, Rubenow, as vice- 
chancellor and first rector, admitting 173 students to 
matriculation. The Bishop of Kammin was chancellor 
of the university, for the support of which Duke Wra- 
tislaw IX of Pomerania and his successors set apart, 
in addition to certain sums of money, the revenues 
from certain villages and monasteries. He and Ru- 
benow also established, in connexion with the church 
of fc5t. Nicholas, a college of canons, the members of 
which were at the same time teachers in the univer- 
sity. During the first years the Greifswald pro- 
fessors were frequently drawn from Rostock and 
Leipzig, and among them, as among the students, 
were many Danes and Swedes. At the instance of 
the Greifswald council, the preacher Johann Knipstro 
proclaimed the reformed doctrines in the city. Duke 
Philipp I, who being the son of Palatine Princess 
Amalie, had been educated at the court of Heidelberg, 
in 1534 introduced the Reformation into his terri- 
tories, thus becoming the founder of the Lutheran 
Church in Pomerania. The confusion and dissen- 
sions of these years affected the university seriously; 
for twelve years the lectures were entirely suspended. 
They were resumed in 1539, under the auspices of the 
Reformers, with one professor for each of the three 
upper faculties, the university being established in the 
suppressed Dominican monastery. 

Philipp I and his sons, in compensation for its 
property which had been turned over to the Reformed 
Church, endowed the university with the land of sup- 
pressed monasteries. During the Thirty Years War 
the city and University of Greifswald suffered severely. 
In 1562 the last Duke of Pomerania, who was without 
issue, settled on the university as patrimony the 
former Cistercian Abbey of Elaena, with all its es- 
tates, including about twenty villages, in order that 
the arrears of salary might be paid to the professors, 
and their future provided for. Although this ino- 
nastio property was in a sadly neglected condition 
and heavily burdened with debt, the ten professors 
accepted the royal gift, which^ however, did not yield 
sufficient revenue to maintain the professors until 
afW the war with Norway and Sweden. When, m 
1637, Pomerania was annexed to Sweden, of which it 
remained a possession after the Peace of Westphalm, 
1648, Queen Christine repeatedly assisted the Greifs- 
wald professors from the royal tr^ury. J>unng the 
war between Brandenburg and Sweden, and likewise 


during the Northern War, the university suffered 
frequent and serious injury, its property was confis- 
cated and the university was almost deserted. Not 
until after the Peace of Stockholm (1720) was order 
restored. In 1730 the foundation of the Society 
for the Collection and Investigation of National 
History and Law (Gesellschaft zur Sammlung und 
Erforschung fur die Landesgeschichte und das Landes- 
recht) and the German Society for the Cultiva- 
tion of the German Language and German Poetry 
(Deutsche Gesellschaft fur die Veredelung der 
deutschen Sprache und Dichtung) occasioned lively 
literary activity. 

In 1775 Gustavus III imposed on the university a 
new constitution affecting the organization of the 
teaching body, the severd institutions of learning, 
the administration of its property, and laws governing 
the student body. By the second Peace of Vienna, 
in 1815, Swedish Pomerania was ceded to the King- 
dom of Prussia, and the University of Greifswald, 
which had suffered greatly during the Napoleonic 
wars, gradually became a highly respected school for 
science, especially for medicine and positive theology. 
The institutions connected with the university were 
at the same time improved and enlarged, and many 
new ones were founded and organized along the most 
approved lines, e. g. the zoological, anatomical, and 
physiological institutes, the botanical garden, the 
institutes of chemistry and physics, the library, and 
the clinics. In the exhibition of modem lecture- 
halls, operating rooms, and equipment, at the World’s 
Fair of St. Louis, the surgical and woman’s clinic of 
Greifswald received one of the five grand prizes that 
went to Germany. The increase in the revenues of 
the estates belonging to the university helped greatly 
to defray the expenses of the new institutions. The 
forest land alone yields an annual income of approxi- 
mately twenty-five thousand dollars, and the rentals 
over a hundred thousand dollars. During the scho- 
lastic year 1908-09, 786 students attended the univer- 
sity. Of late years the competition of Kiel and 
Munster and or the universities established in the 
larger cities has so affected Greifswald that now the 
number of students enrolled is less than at any other 
Prussian university. 

KosboarteNj, Qescnichte der Universit&t Greifswald (Greifs- 
wald, 1867); Die Matrikd der Universitiit Greifewald (until 
1700) (Leipzig, 1893). 

Karl Hoeber. 

Greith, Karl Johann, bishop and church histor- 
ian, b. at Rapperswyl, Switzerland^ 25 May, 1807; d. 
at St. Gall, 17 May, 1882. He received his early edu- 
cation at St. Gall^ tnen went to the lyceum at Lucerne 
and the University of Munich; at the university he 
studied theology, philosophy, and history, and was 
fortunate enough to meet with the fatherly protection 
of the famous Joseph von GOrres. In 1829 he went to 
Paris to perfect himself in library work; while there he 
decided to enter the priesthood and completed his 
theologcal studies in the Sulpician seminary of that 
city. He was ordained priest in 1831, and was made 
sub-librarian of St. Gall, also sub-regent and professor 
of the ecclesiastical seminary. During the ecclesias- 
tich-political troubles which soon after distracted his 
fatherland, Greith was prominent with pen and voice in 
defence of the Catholic Church. He was, consequently, 
deprived of his oflGlces, wherefore he went to Rome, 
at the instance of the English Government, for the 
purpose of collecting documents in the Roman libra- 
ries and archives relating to English history. After the 
restoration of peace he devoted himself to parochial 
work in St. Gall, was made dean of the cathedral in 
1^7, professor of philosophy in 1853, and was conse- 
crated Bishop of St. Gall m 1862. From early youth 
he had been an intimate friend of DoUinger, and at the 
Vatican CJouncil he held, in regard to the question of 
Papal Infallibility, that a dogmatic decision was un^ 
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visable under existing circumstances. However, he 
accepted loyally the decision of the Council, and used 
all his influence to induce Dcillinger to do the same. 
Greith was a strong champion of ecclesiastical inter- 
ests and continually defended the Church against the 
encroachments of the civil power. He could not pre- 
vent the suppression of his seminary for boys nor hin- 
der the civil prohibition of m^sions and retreats; 
nevertheless he renewed the religious life of his diocese 
and called into being an educatea clergy. He devoted 
himself with 25eal to the study of history and corres- 

onded with numerous scholars, among others Lass- 

erg, Pertz, BOhmer, Franz Pfeiffer, Scnlosser,^ Mone, 
Gall Morel, and others. His numerous ecclesiastico- 
political writings were only of transient importance, 
though they bear witness to his thoroughly Catholic 
sentiments. As an orator he was not infrequently 
called the Bossuet of Switzerland. In his sermons and 
pastoral letters he laid great stress on the greatness 
and majesty of God as exhibited in the Redemption 
and in the founding and continuous activity of the 
Catholic Church. He published : Katholische Apolo- 
getik in Kanzelreden'^ in three volumes (Schaffhausen, 
1847-52); he also wrote, in collaboration with the 
Benedictine Georg Ulber, '^Handbuch der Philosophie 
fur die Schule und das Leben^' (Freiburg, 1853-57). 
Greith had no sympathy with Scholastic philosophy 
and esteemed too highly Bescartes and Leibnitz. His 
best and most lasting work was done in history. 
Among his historical publications were: '^Spicilegiuin 
Vaticanum, Beitrage zur naheren Kenntniss der vati- 
kanisohen Bibliothek ftlr deutsche Poesie des Mitbelal- 
ters” (Frauenfeld, 1838); "Die deutsche Mystik im 
Predigerorden^' (Freiburg, 1861); "Derheilige Gallus 
(St. Gall, 1864) ; "Die heiligen Glaubensboten Colum- 
ban und Gall (St. Gall, 1685) ; " (jeschiohte der altiris- 
chen Kirche und ihrer Verbindung mit Rom, Gallien 
und Alemannien, 430-630 (Freiburg, 1867). This last 
work is his chief liters^ monument and still retains 
its value as an exhaustive study of the foreign relations 
of the early Irish Church, especially its relations with 
Rome and its missionary work. 

Baumgartner, Erinnerungen an Karl Johann Oreith in 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, XXIV, XXVI; Rothbnplub in 
Historisch-politifiche Bl&Uer, XC, gives a bibliography of Greith's 
OQoasional addresses, sermons, Lenten and pastoral letters. 

Patricius Schlager. 

GremiaJe, a square or oblong cloth which the 
bishop, according to the "Cserimoniale ” and " Pontif- 
icale , should wear over his lap, when seated on the 
throne during the sindngof the Kyrie, Gloria, and Credo 
by the choir, during tne distribution of blessed candles, 
palms or ashes, and also durii^ the anointments in 
sonnexion with Holy orders. Tne gremiale is never 
used during pontifical Vespers. The primary object of 
bhe gremiale is to prevent the soilii^of the other vest- 
ments, especially the chasuble. The gremiale used 
luring the pontifical Mass is made of silk. It should 
oe decorate by a cross in the centre, and trimmed 
vith silk embroidery. Its colour must correspond 
vith the colour of the chasuble. The cremiales used 
it other functions are made of linen, to facilitate their 
jleansing in case they be soiled. Little is known of its 
Jtiistory; apparently its origin dates back to. the later 
Middle Ages. The Roman Ordo of Gaetano Stefa- 
neschi (c. 1311) mention it first (n. 48); soon after 
it is mentioned in the statutes of Grandison of 
Exeter (England) as early as 1339. In earlier times 
it was useanot only by bishops but also by priests. 
It is not blessed and has no symbolical meaning. 

Barrier de Montault, TraiU pratique de la C(m6truction 
, * . des iglisea, II (Paris, 1878), app, ;de Hbrdt, Praxis vont^ 
ficcUis^ I (Louvain, 1873) ; Boor, Oesohitkis der liturg%S(ihen 
GetoUnder, 111 (Bonn, 1871). 

Joseph Braun*. 

O-renoble, (1) Diocbsh of (Gratianopolitana), 
now comprises the Department of Is^re and the Canton 


of Villeurbanne (Rh6ne). The ancient diocese wai 
a suffragan of Vienne and included the Deanery oj 
Savoy, which, in 1779, was made a bishopric with tht 
see at Chamb^ry. By the Concordat, the Bishop oj 
Grenoble was made a suffragan of the Archbishop oj 
Lyons, thirteen archipresbyterates of the former Dio- 
cese of Vienne were affiliated to the Diocese of Gi-e- 
noble, and there were annexed to it some parishes ir 
the Dioceses of Belley, Gap, Lyons, and Die. 

Domninus, the first Bishop of Grenoble known to 
history, attended the Council of Aquileia in 381 
Among his successors are mentioned: St. Ceratus 
(441-52), celebrated in legend for his controversies 
against Arianism; St.Ferjus (Ferreolus) (at the end of 
the seventh century), who, according to tradition, was 
killed by a pagan while preaching; St. Hugh (1080- 
1132), noted for his zeal in carrying out Gregory VIPs 
orders concerning reform and for his opposition to 
Guy of Burgundy, Bishop of Vienne, and suhsequently 
pope under the title of Callistus II; Pierre Scarron 
(1621-1667), who, with the co-operation of many reli- 
gious orders, restored Catholicism in Dauphin^ ; Cardi- 
nal Le Camus (1671-1707), organizer of charitable loan 
associations; Jean de Caulet (1726-1771), who brought 
about general acceptance of the Bull “Uni^nitus”, 
whose collection of books was the nucleus of me public 
library of the city, and during whose episcopate Bri- 
daine, the preacher, after delivering a sermon on altns- 
giving went through the streets of the city with 
wagons and was unable to gather all the donations of 
linen, furniture, and clothing that were offered. The 
Benedictines and Augustinians founded at an early 
date numerous priories in the diocese, that of Vizille 
dating from 994, but, during St. Hugh’s episcopal ad- 
ministration, monastic life attained a fuller develop- 
ment. The chapter-abbey of Saint-Martin de Mis^rd, 
whence originated many Augustinian priories, and the 
school of the priory of Villard Benott at Pontcharra 
were important during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. But the peculiar monastic foundation of 
Dauphin^, contemporaneous with St. Hugh’s regime, 
was that of the Carthusians under St. Bruno in 1084, 
The Fibres du Saint-Esprit, who during the Middle 
Ages were scattered broadcast through the Diocese of 
Grenoble, did much to inculcate among the people 
habits of mutual assistance The two sojourns made 
at Grenoble in 1598 and 1600 respectively by Cotton, 
the Jesuit, later confessor to Henry IV, were prolific 
of some notable conversions from Protestantism; in 
memory of this the Constable de Lesdigui^res, him- 
self a convert in 1622, favoured the founding at Gre- 
noble of a celebrated Jesuit house. In 1651 a college 
was established in connexion with this residence, and 
here Vaucanson, the well-known mechanician, studied. 
In 1700 the institution included theological, courses in 
its curriculum. From the first half of the thirteenth 
century the French branch of the Waldenses had its 
chief seat in Dauphin^, from which country emanated 
Guillaume Parel, the most captivating preacher of the 
French Reformation. Pierre de S6bi ville, an apostate 
Franciscan friar, introduced Protestantism into Gre- 
noble in 1522. The diocese was sorely tried by the 
wars of religion, especially in 1562, when the cruel 
Baron des Adrets acted as the Prince de Cond4*s 
lieutenant-general in Dauphin^. Pius VI, when taken 
a prisoner to France, spent two days at Grenoble in 
1799. Pius VII, in turn, was kept in close conftn^ 
ment in the prefecture of Grenoble from 21 July until 
2 August, 1808, Bishop Simon not being permitted 
even to visit him. 

The following saints may be mentioned as natives of 
what constitutes the present Diocese of Grenoble: St. 
Amatus, the anchorite (sixth century), founder of the 
Abbey of Remiremont, and St. Peter, Archbishop of 
Tarantaise (1102-1174), a Cistercian, bom in the an- 
cient Archdiocese of Vienne.^ Moreover, it was in the 
chapel of the superior ecclesiastical seminary of Qre^ 
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noble that J.-B. Vianney, the future Cur6 of Ars, was 
ordained a priest, 13 August, 1815. The Bishopric of 
Grenoble is in possession of an almost complete ac- 
count of the pastoral visits made between 1339 and 
1370, a palieographical record perhaps unique of its 
kind in France. 

Archbishopric of Vienne . — The legend according to 
which Crescens, the first Bishop of Vienne, is identical 
with the Crescens of II Tim., iv, 20, certainly postdates 
the letter of Pope Zosimus to the Church of Arles (417) 
and the letter of the bishops of Gaul in 451 ; because, 
although both these documents allude to the claims to 
glory which Arles owes to St. Trophimus, neither of 
them mentions Crescens. Archbishop Ado, of Vienne, 
(860-75), set afoot this legend of the Apostolic origin 
of the See of Vienne and put down St. Zachary, St. 
Martin, and St. Verus, later successors of Crescens, as 
belonging to the Apostolic period. This legend was 
confirmed by the Recueil des privileges de I'Eglise de 
Vienne”, which, however, was not compiled under the 
supervision of the future Pope Callistus II, as M. 
Gundlach has maintained, but at a little earlier date, 
about 1060, aa Mgr. Duchesne has proved. This col- 
lection contains the pretended letters of a series of 
popes, from Pius I to Paschal II, and sustains the 
claims of the Church of Vienne. Le Livre Episcopal 
de Parchevdque Ldger” (1030-1070) included both the 
inventions of Ado and the forged letters of the 
Recueil”. 

It is historically; certain that Verus, present at the 
Council of Arles in 314, was the fourth Bishop of 
Vienne. In the beginning the twelve cities of the two 
Viennese provinces were under the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Vienne, but when Arles was made an 
archbishopric, at the end of the fourth century, the See 
of Vienne grew less important. The disputes that 
later arose between it and the See of Arles concerning 
their respective antiquity are well-known in ecclesias- 
tical history. In 450 Leo I gave the Archbishop of 
Vienne the right to ordain the Bishops of Tarantaise, 
Valence, Geneva, and Grenoble. Many vicissitudes 
followed, and the territorial limit of the powers of the 
Metropolitan of Vienne followed the wavering frontier 
of the Kingdom of Burgundy and, in 779, was con- 
siderably restricted by the organization of a new 
ecclesiastical province comprising Tarantaise^ Aosta, 
and Sion. In 1120 Callistus II, who was Bishop of 
Vienne under the name of Guy of Bur^ndy, decided 
that the Archbishop of Vienne should have for suf- 
fragans the Bishops of Grenoble, Valence, Die, Viviers, 
Geneva, and Maurienne; that the Archbishop of Tar- 
antaise should obey him, notwithstanding the fact 
that this archbishop himself had suffragans, that he 
should exercise the primacy over the provinces of 
Bourges, Narbonne, Bordeaux, Aix, Auch, and Em- 
brun, and that, as the metropolitans of both provinces 
already bore tne title of primate, the .^chbishop of 
Vienne should be known as the Primate of Pri- 
mates^'. In 1023 the Archbishops of Vienne became 
lords paramount. They had the title of Count, and 
when m 1033 the Kingdom of Arles was reunited to the 
empire, they retained their independence and obtained 
from the empire the title of Archchancellors of the 
Kingdom of Arles (1167). Besides the four Bishops 
of '^enne heretofore mentioned, others are honoured 
as saints. In enumerating them we shall follow M. 
Duchesne's chronology: St. Justus, St. Dionysius, St. 
Paracodes, St. Florentius (about 374),^ St. Lupicinus, 
St. Simplicius (about 400), St. Paschasius, St. Neotar- 
ius. St, Nicetas (about 449), St. Mamertus (d. 475 or 
476), who instituted the ro^tion days, whose brother 
Claudianus Mamertus was Ibaown as a theologian and 
poet, and during whose episcopate St. Leonianus held 
for forty years the post of grand penitentiajy at 
Vienne; St. Avitus (494-6 F^., 618), St. Juhaiius, 
(about 620-633), St. Pantagathus (about 638), St. 
Namatius (d. 669), St. Evantius (d. 684-6); St. Verus 


(586), St. Desiderius (Didier) 596-611, St. Domnolus 
(about 614), St. ^^therius, St.Hecdicus, St.Chaoaldus 
(about 654-64), St. Bobolinus, St. (ieorgius, St. Deo- 
datus, St. Blidrannus (about 680), St. Eoldus, St. 
Eobolmus, St. Bamardus (810^1), noted for his con- 
spiracies in favour of the sons of Louis the Pious, St, 
Ado (860-875), author of a universal history and two 
martyrqlogies, St. Thibaud (end of the tenth century). 
Among its later bishops were Guy of Burgundy (1084- 
1119), who became pope xmder the title of Callistus II, 
Christophe de Beaumont, who occupied the ^e of 
Vienne for seven months of the year 1745 and after- 
wards became Archbishop of Paris, Jean Georges Le 
Franc de Pompignan (1774-90), brother of the poet 
and a great enemy of the “philosophers”, and also 
d'Aviau (1790-1801), illustrious because of his strong 
opposition to the civil constitution of the clergy and 
the first of the emigre bishops to re-enter France (May, 
1797), returning tmder an assumed name and at the 
peril of his life. 

Michael Servetus was living in Vienne, whither he 
had been attract^ by Archbishop Palmier, when Cal- 
vin denounced him to the Inquisition for his books. 
During the proceedings ordered by the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority of Vienne, Servetus fled to Switzerland 
(1553). In 1605 the Jesuits founded a college at 
Vienne, and here Massillon taught at the close of the 
seventeenth century. The churches of Saint-Pierre 
and Samt-Andr4 le Haut are ancient Benedictine 
foimdations. (For the celebrated council held at 
Vienne in 1311 see Templars and Vienne, Council 

OP.) 

After the Concordat of 1801 the title of Vienne 
passed to the See of Lyons, whose titular was hence- 
forth called “Archbishop of Lyons and Vienne,” al- 
though Vienne belongs to the Diocese of Grenoble. 

The principal places of pilgrimage in the present 
Diocese of Grenoble are: Notre-Dame de Parm4nie, 
near Rives, re-established in the seventeenth century 
at the instance of a shepherdess; Notre-Dame de 
I'Osier, at Vinay, which dates from 1649, and Notre- 
Dame de la Salette, which owes its origin to the ap- 
p^arition of the Virgm, 19 September, 1846^ to Maxinun 
Giraud and Melanie Mathieu, the devotion to Notre 
Dame de la Salette being authorized by Bishop 
Bruillard, 1 May, 1852. 

Before the enforcement of the law of 1901 there were 
in the Diocese of Grenoble Assumptionists, 01iv4tans, 
Capuchins, Regular Canons of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Oblates of Maiy Immaculate, Fathers of the 
Holy Gnost and of the Holy Heart of Mary, Brothers 
of the Cross of Jesus, Brothers of the Holy Family, 
Brothers of the Christian Schools and Brothers of the 
Sacred Heart. The diocesan congregations of women 
were: the Sisters of Our Lady of the Holy Rosary, 
devoted to hospital work and teaching, and founded 
by Cathiardj who, after having been an oflicer under 
Napoleon, died Archpriest of Pont de Beauvoisin; the 
Sisters of Providence, founded m 1841, devoted to 
hospital duty and teaching (mother-house at St. Mar- 
cellm), and the Sisters of Our Lady of the Cross, like- 
wise devoted to hospital and educational work, 
founded in 1832 (mother-house at Murinais). Prior 
to the congre^tions law of 1901, the following institu- 
tions in the Diocese of Grenoble were in oharge of 
religious orders: 65 infant schools, 1 asylum for in- 
curable children, 2 asylums for deaf-mutes, 4 boys' 
ozphana^, 8 girls' orphanages, 7 free industrial 
schools (ouvroirs), 2 houses of shelter, 33 hospitals, 
hospices, or private hospitals, 1 dispenssOT, and 18 
houses for relidous nurses caring for the sick in their 
homes. In 1905, when the Concordat ceased, the Dio^ 
cese of Grenoble had a population of 601,940 souk, 
with 61 parishes, 530 mccursales, and 87 curacies 
subventioned by the State. 

GaUia Christiana (Nova) (1866), XVI, 1-146; 217-264, *i- 
sirumenta, 1-172; Pbudhommb, Histoire de Grenoble (Greaoble, 
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1888); Vbrnbt, Histoire de Grenoble (3 vola , Grenoble, 1900- 
2) ; BelIjBT, Notes pour servvr h la giographie et h Vhistoxre de 
Vancien dioclse de Grenoble (Montb^liard, 1883); Idem, De 
Vapostohcite de Veglise de Vienne in Semaine Religteuse de Greno- 
ble (1869-70); Gundlach, Der /Streii der Bisthumer Arles und 
Vienne (Hanover, 1890); Duchesne, Fastes ipxacopaux^ I, 84- 
206, Jules Chevalier, Memovre sur les Heresies eti DauphtnS 
(Valence, 1890); Pra, Les J^suites a Grenoble (Lyons, 1901); 
CoLLOMBET, HistoiTB de la sainte eglise de Vienne (4 vols , 
Vienne, 1847-48); Mebmet, Chronique religteuse de la ville de 

(2) University of Grenoble, created by three Bulls 
of Benedict XII, 12 May, 27 May, and 30 September, 
1339. On 25 July, 1339, the Dauphin Humbert II (the 
Counts of Dauphin4 bore the title of Dauphin) drew up 
a charter of the privileges granted to the students at 
Grenoble, promulgated measures to attract them, and 
stipulated that the university should give instruction 
in civil and canon Law, medicme, and the arts. A curi- 
ous ordinance issued 10 May, 1340, by Humbert II com- 
manded the destruction of all the forges in the vicinity 
of Grenoble lest they should produce an irreparable 
famine of wood and charcoal. Humbert may have 
wished that life should be frugal where the university 
was established. Finally on 1 August, 1340, he 
declared that the superior court of justice of Dau- 
phin4 (conseil delphiml), which he removed from 
Saint-Marcellin to Grenoble, should be composed of 
seven counsellors, four of whom might be chosen from 
among the professors at Grenoble. Humbert’s pro- 
jects do not appear to have been completely realized. 
The university lacked resources, indeed arts and medi- 
cine were not taught, and even the chairs of law seem 
scarcely to have survived the reign of Humbert II. 
At all events, when Louis XI created the University of 
Valence in 1452, he declared that no institution of the 
kind existed at that time in Dauphin^. But in 1542 
Frangois de Bourbon, Count of Saint-Pol, great-uncle 
of Henry IV of France, and governor of Dauphin^, re- 
established the university. Tne Italian j urist Gribaldi, 
the Portuguese jurist Govea, and the French jurist 
Pierre Lonoz, called Loriol, attracted many students 
thither, but the orthodoxy of these professors was sus- 
pected. This was one of the reasons which, in April, 
1565, led Charles IX to unite the University of Grenoble 
to that of Valence, for which in 1567 Bishop Montluc, 
well laiown as a diplomat and powerful at court, was 
able to obtain the noted jurist Cujas. The citizens of 
Grenoble protested and sent delegates to Paris, but the 
edict of union between the universities was strength- 
ened by the circumstance that at the very time when 
Charles IX published his edict Govea and Loriol were 
compelled to institute a suit against the town of 
Greiipble in order to secure the payment of their ar- 
rears of salary. 'E(jually ineffectual were the efforts 
for the renewal of the university frequently made by 
the town in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Napoleon I, on 1 November, 1305, re-established 
the faculty of law of Grenoble. Since 1896 the 
differeiit faculties of Grenoble form the University 
,of Grenoble. 

Maboil FouBNiBRtLM stcdvU et privileges dea vniveraitia 
frangaises, II (Paris. 1891) ,723-2^ Paul Fournier, L'anoimne 
univeraiti de Grenoble; BmQVST, Dommanta relatifa b Vanoienne 
univeraiti in Livre du oentenaire de la facfuUi de droit (Grenoble, 
1906), 12-69, 115-261, 

Georges Goyau. 


Gresemund^ Dietrich, German humanist; b. in 
1477, at Speyer; d. 1612, at Mainz. His fath^also 
named Dietrich, was a native of Mesohede in West- 
phalia, and was educated first at Erfurt, where he 
tecame master, and subsequently in Italy. Hav- 
ing graduated in medicine at Speyer, he became 
eourb-physician and councillor to the Elector of Mainz, 
in which city young Dietrich grew up and attmoteci 
great attention at an early age by his learning and 
ability. As early as 1493 he became associated with 
Wimpfeling, Werner von Themar^ and Abbot Trithe- 
DOius, an(i in 1494 he published his first work. Even 
at tnat date Trithermus admitted him to his ‘^Cata- 


logus illustrium virorum” with warm eulogies, on the 
ground that the youth had far surpassed many men of 
mature age, including even doctors. Having received 
a thorough classical education from his father and 
attended lectures in dialectics at the University of 
Mainz, Dietrich studied law at Padua in 1495, and at 
Bologna in 1497. In 1498 he received the degree 
of doctor legum at Ferrara, and in 1499 he matric- 
ulated at Heidelberg. About 1501 he was in Home 
to study antiquities, but soon had enough of the city, 
and wrote two very caustic epigrams upon Alexander 
VI. On his return to Mainz a succession of honours 
awaited him during the brief remnant of life that w^as 
allotted to him. In 1505 he became canon at St. 
Stephen’s, in 1506 vicar-general, in 1508 prothonotary 
and judex generalis, in 1509 diffinitor cleri minoris at 
St. Stephen’s, and in 1510 scholasticus in the same 
chapter. He was a sound and an upright judge, and 
led a pious, irreproachable life. He continued to 
apply himself to humanistic studies, cultivated an 
extensive friendly and literary intercourse, and was 
associated with the most renowned scholars of his 
day. 

His first work was called Lucubratiunculce” (1494) , 
and dedicated to Trithemius, The book is divided 
into three parts. The first of these, a ciialogue in 
which is discussed the value of the seven liberal arts, 
met with special applause and was reprinted several 
times. It is worth remarking that this book con- 
tains the first plea from the Rhenish country for a 
reform in the teaching of grammar. His dialogue on 
the carnival deals with a humorous subject (1495). 
In 1499, when he already held an ecclesiastical office 
at Mainz, he delivered a discourse at a synod presided 
over by Archbishop Berthold. In this he appears 
in the light of a stern censor of the moral life of the 
clergy. His longest poem— -a work of little merit — 
tells in moralizing, didactic fashion the story of the 
mutilation of a crucifix by an actor Historia violatso 
crucis’^ written about 1505, but not printed until 
1512). Gresemund’s hobby was the collection of 
ancient coins and inscriptions. In 1510 he issued an 
edition of short texts in Roman archseology. Death 
prevented the publication of his works on antiquities, 
and the manuscript has been lost. Individual poems 
were written for the publications of his friends. He 
died of hernia in the prime of life. Erasmus paid him 
a splendid tribute in his edition of St. Jerome in 1516, 
and Gebwiler describes him in the following words: 
“ Dietrich was slender of body and of medium height, 
with well-moulded features, dark hair, grey eyes, even- 
tempered, without rancour, without presumption, 
without pride, without affectation, gentle in his man- 
ner, and truthful.’* 

Gbiobr in Allgm, devieehe XX ^40; 

Bauok in Archiv flir Liieraiurgesrh., XII (LeitJaig, 1884), 346- 
59; Bauch in Archiv ftlr hesaieche Oeach. und Alferinmekunde/y 
(Darmstadt, 1907), 18-36; I-Ofpler in H. HamHmmna Qer 
sckichtUche Werke^ vol. I, partiii (Mttnstor, 1007), 13, 279-82. 

Klemens L6feler. 


Oreslon, Adrien, French missionary; b. at P4ri- 
gueux, in 1618; entered the Society of Jesus at 
Bordeaux, 6 November, 1635; d. in 1697. He taught 
literature and theology in various houses of his order 
until 1666, when he was sent as a missionary to China. 
He arrived there in 1667, and after mastering ^the 
Chinese and Manchu languages went to the Province 
of Kkuag-si, which he describes as a veritable Garden 
of Eden. Here he remained, engaged in his mission- 
ary labours, until 1670, when he returned to France. 
Qreslon wrote two books: "Les vies des saints pat- 
riarohes de I’Ancien Testament”, with reflections in 
Chinese; and "Histoire de la Chine sous la domina- 
tion des Tartares . . . depuis FannAe 1651 . . . 
jusqu’en 1669” (Paris, 1671). 

Moberi, ^ _ 

Lbo a. Kelly. 
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Gresset, Jean Baptiste, b. 29 August, 1709; d. 
16 June, 1777, at Amiens. Haying finished his studies 
at the college of the Jesuits of his native town, he joined 
their order, and after his novitiate, taught literature in 
the schools of the Society at Moulins, Tours, and 
Rouen. He was a teacher in the celebrated college 
Loiiis-le-Grand in Paris, when he published his comico- 
heroic poem “Vert-Vert” (1734), which created quite 
a sensation in literary circles. It is the story of a 
parrot, the delight of a convent, who on being sent to 
another convent, learns profane expressions on the 
way, and shocks the nuns by swearing and bad man- 
ners. He is sent back to his abode, repents, and 
being too well fed, soon dies. This insignificant sub- 
ject is treated in a masterly manner, giving a life- 
like picture of innocent convent pastimes. The ten- 
syllable line is used with the greatest ability. Other 
poems in the same vein followed: “Le Cartoe Im- 
promptu”, “Le Lutrin Vivant” (1736), and then a 
few “ Epitres”. The publication of “ La Chartreuse ”, 
which was imbued with Epicurean ideas, caused his 
dismissal from the Society of Jesus. Thereupon he 
wrote ‘^Les Aclieux aux J4suites”, a splendid testi- 
monial of respect and gratitude. On his return to a 
secular life Gresset was induced to write for the stage, 
and he successively composed “ Edouard IH”, a trag- 
edy (1740), “Sidney”, a drama (1745), and finally 
“ Le M<5chant”, a comedy (1747). The first and sec- 
ond failed, while the last obtained a great success. 
It is still regarded as the best comedy in verse that was 
produced in the eighteenth century. Besides its merits 
of structure and style, it proved to be a strong satire of 
the manners of that period. At a period when wicked- 
ness, as Duclos says, “was raised to the dignity of an 
art and even took the place of merit with those who 
had no other way of distinguishing themselves, and 
often gave them reputation”, the picture of the scoun- 
drels character was considered as representative of 
the time. In fact, “Le M6chant” marks the transi- 
tion between the “ Petits-Mattres ” of Marivaux and 
Valrnont of the “ Liaisons Dangereuses”. In 1748 he 
was elected to the French Academy. It was then that 
he was invited by Frederick 11, King of Prussia, to go 
to Potsdam and join the crowd of French writers who 
paid their court to the “Solon of the North”, but he 
declined the invitation, being afraid of the materialis- 
tic doctrines which were professed there. In 1759 he 
left Paris and retired to Amiens, where he led for 
eighteen years a very austere life, atoning for the 
frivolity of his youth. His austerity was regarded as 
excessive by Voltaire, who wrote the well-known epi- 
gram: “Gresset se trompe, il n'est pas si coupable.” 
The poet was not dismayed by Voltaire's disapproval 
and continued to live in seclusion, and for the rest of 
his life left Amiens only on two occasions, to go to the 
French Academy and to make a ^eech at the recep- 
tion of D'Alembert and Suard. Before his death he 
lestroyed all his manuscripts. In 1750 he founded 
bt Amiens an Academy of Sciences, Letters, and Arts, 
vhich still exists. 
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Grets er, Jacob, a celebrated Jesuit writer; b. at 
Markdorf in the Diocese of Constance in 1562; d. at 
Ingolstadt in 1625. He entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1578, and nine years later he defended publicly 
theses covering the whole field of theology. Ingol- 
stadt was the principal scene of his work; here he 
taught philosophy for three years, dogmatic theoloj^ 
for fourteen, and moral theology for seven years. He 
gave at least ten hours a day to his studies, which he 
protracted, at times, till late into the night, in order to 
devote part of the day to works of charity and zeal. 
He was recognized as one of the best controversialists 
of his time, and was highly esteemed by Pope Clement 


VIII, Emperor Ferdinand II, and Maximilian I of Ba- 
varia. Some of the greatest lights of his age, such as 
Cardinal Bellarmine and Marcus Welser, corresponded 
with him and consulted him in their difficulties. He 
edited or explained many works of the patristic and 
medieval writers, and composed erudite treatises on 
the most diverse subjects. Sommer vogel enumerates 
two hundred and twenty-nine titles of printed works 
and thirty-nine manuscripts attributed to Father Gret- 
ser, but for our purpose it will be more convenient to 
follow the grouping of his writings as they are dis- 
tributed in the seventeen folios of the complete edi- 
tion which appeared in Ratisbon (1734-1741). Vols. 
I-III contain archaeological and theological disquisi- 
tions concerning the Cross of Christ; IV~V, a defence 
of several ecclesiastical feasts and rites; VI-VII, apol- 
ogies for several Roman pontiffs; VIII-IX, a defence 
of Bellarmine's writings, to which vol. X adds a de- 
fence of some lives of the Saints ; XI, a defence of the 
Society of Jesus; XII, polemics against the Lutherans 
and Waldenses; XIII, polemic miscellanies; XIV- 
Xy, editions and translations of Greek ecclesiastical 
writers; XVI-XVII, philological works, philosophical 
and theological disquisitions, and other miscellaneous 
addenda. But these general headings hardly give an 
idea of the erudition displayed in Father Gretser's 
separate works. The first volume, for instance, con- 
tains five books treating successively of the Cross on 
which^ Jesus Christ died, of images of the cross, of 
apparitions of the Holy Cross, of the sign of the cross, 
and of the spiritual cross. The second volume gives 
fifty-seven Grseco-Latin eulogies of the Holy Cross by 
Greek writers ; the third treats of cross-bearing coins, 
of the Crusades, adding also a defence of both the 
Crusades and the veneration of the Cross. 
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Greuze, Jean-Baptiste, French painter, b. at 
Tournus in Ard^che, 21 August, 1725; d. at Paris, 21 
March, 1805. His father, a master-tiler, wished to 
make iiim an architect, but ended by leaving him free 
to follow his own 
vocation, and 
sent him to Lyons 
to study under 
Gromdon, father- 
in-law of the mu- 
sician Gr^try. As 
Gromdon was 
only a contractor 
and a picture- 
dealer and agent, 
it is hard to see 
what he could 
have taught his 
pupil. Greuze, 
nowever, had al- 
ready attained 
some skill when 
he came to Paris, 
in 1755, with his 
picture “P6re de 
famille expli- 
quant la Bible k 
ses enfants" (A 
father explaining 
the Bible to his children). His name was at once pro- 
posed to the Academy by Sylvestre, and he was received 
as an associate. The picture, which was purchased by 
the celebrated amateur La Live de Jully, was exhibited 
along with a second painting, “L’aveugle tromp4” 
(The blind man cheated), that same year. It was a 
triumph for Greuze. In one day he had become fa- 
mous in Paris, though he was only thirty years of age. 

Like all artists of his time, he thought it necessary 
to travel through Italy. He set out towards the end 
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of 1755, with the Abb6 Gougenot, the celebrated 
savant and archjBologist. Rome and Florence, how- 
ever, do not seem to have exerted any influence on his 
art. It is true, he brought back from Naples some 
scenes de moeurs for the exhibition of 1757, but they 
were Neapolitan only in costume and name. He soon 
returned to his true style, paintings of humble and 
bourgeois life, and from that moment there began for 
him a wonderful career of success and good fortune. 
A strange change was then taking place in the French 
mind — a curious variation, so to say, of the moral tem- 
perature. Reason, the critical faculty, and the intel- 
lect had run riot, and now men felt the need of living 
the life of the heart. Society, satiated with frivolity 
and licentiousness, sought repose in a simple, honest 
life. This it was that made Rousseau^s “Julie” and 
“Emile” so wonderfully popular; it was, in a word, 
the great moral and religious crisis of the century; it 
could not but exert an influence on art, and it fell to 
Greuze to express it in painting. In this, it is true, he 
was preceded by an 
artist much greater 
than he, J- B- Simeon 
Chardin, whose paint- 
ings the “Ecureuse” 

(1738), the “Pour- 
voyeuse ”, the ‘ ‘B4n4- 
dicit^” (1740) are 
still masterpieces of 
the homely family 
life. Chardin, too, 
was an excellent 
draughtsman, and 
Greuze was much his 
inferior in this re- 
spect, just as he falls 
far short of his pre- 
cursor's tender kind- 
liness and lovable, un- 
pretentious poetry. 

For Chardin's charm- 
ing simplicity Greuze 
substitutes a host 
of moral aims and 
edifying thoughts. 

The interest of pure 
sympathy which a painter ought to feel in the model's 
life was not enough for Greuze, he must mingle with 
it a strain of anecdote and a concealed lesson. His 
work is more or less a painted sermon; he is ever a 
preacher. In this respect he resembles Hogarth, whom 
he undoubtedly imitated as Rousseau imitated Rich- 
ardson. The success of Greuze was therefore one of 
the innumerable forms of the eighteenth-century 
anglomania. 

All this conspired to make him, for some years, the 
most widely known and most celebrated painter in 
Europe. His art was hailed as the triumph of natural 
bourgeois virtue over the mythological and immoral 
painting of Boucher. His work was a pleasing return 
to reality and life as it is. The “ Tricoteuse “ D4vi- 
deuse'^ and “Jeune fille pleurant son oiseau mort”, 
at the Exhibition of 1759, carried away the public with 
a new feeling of life, an emotion that unexpectedly 
arose from the most commonplace scenes. The “ Ac- 
cord^e de village”, exhibited in 1761, raised popular 
enthusiasm to the highest pitch. The picture marked 
an epoch. It had the distinction, hitherto unheard of 
for a picture, that the scene it presented furnished the 
subject of a play at the *‘Com6die Italienne”; the 
climax of this play was the betrothal scene, whiclx was 
reproduced by the actors exactly as it was painted by 
Greuze. This compliment, in the present writer's 
opinion, contains a most delicate piece of criticism. 
For the artist's main fault is that he betrays his effort 
to lecture the public. Nature never presents these 
ready-made scenes, where the lesson is plainly writ- 


ten; some artifice is requisite to draw it out. Greuze 
is no less conventional than Boucher, while he lacks 
his power of description and his brilliant imagination. 
Instead of the grand opera, which is saved by its lyri- 
cism, we are disappointed at finding only the comic 
opera. The naturel of Greuze is that of “Rose et 
Colas”, the “Deserteur” or the “Devin de village”. 
His paintings all resemble one of Sedaine's little 
dramas suddenly stopped in the midst of a perform- 
ance. 

In addition, his notion of morality is always uncer- 
tain or equivocal or, rather, he confuses morality and 
pleasure, which always ruins his best work. The idea, 
that virtue is pleasure, that the virtuous man is the 
one who really enjoys himself, that beneficence is to be 
measured by the intensity of the emotion it causes in 
him who practises it, all these conceptions of a well- 
defined epicurism and a philanthropy identified wuth 
egotism, are the most commonplace and silly moral 
platitudes, for which the age of “ philosophy " is respon- 
sible. This coarse 
sensualism and af- 
fected sentimental- 
ism, with which the 
literature of the day 
was replete, infected 
Greuze. Despite the 
innocent appearance 
of his art, it is quite 
as reprehensible as 
that of Boucher and 
his son-in-law Bau- 
doin, whose charm- 
ing elegance he does 
not possess. The 
eroticism of the eigh- 
teenth century had 
changed only m out- 
ward appearance. 
With alt its bour- 
geois prudish airs, 
Greuze’s painting is 
full of lascivious 
hints and equivocal 
suggestions. To be 
convinced of this, one 
commentaries on the 
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has only to read Diderot's 
“Cruche cassde” or the “Jeune fille cjui pleure son 
oiseau mort ”. But this did not impede the success of 
Greuze or diminish his renown. Ilia paintings, en- 
graved by Flipart, Massart, Gaillard, and Lcvasseur, 
continued to be most popular, and brought him 
a fortune. Meanwhile, altnougn it was customary 
for artists admitted by the Academy as associates 
to present a picture to the Society within six 
months, ten years had passed, and Greuze had not 
fulfilled this obligation. Finally, in 1709, he offered 
his “Sep time Severe reprochant it Caracalla d 'a voir 
voulu I'assassiner ” (Septimus Severus reproaching 
Caracalla). This painting, which may be seen in the 
Louvre, met with a very cold reception. Greuze, who 
expected it would gain him membership in the Acad- 
emy as an historical painter, was received only as a 
painter of genre. Proud, like all self-taught men, and 
spoiled, moreover, by his triumphal capHT, the artist 
could not pardon the Academy for this Immiliation, 
which he attributed to the envy of his fellow-painters. 
Prom that time he ceased to work for the exhibitions 
and contented himself with displaying his works in his 
studio, whither the piiblic continued to go to see them, 
as they went to see Rousseau in his fifth-floor room in 
the rue Plitri^re. Among others, Mme Roland, then 
Mile Phlipon, visited him twice in 1777. 

As successful as ever, Greuze went on to produce 
some of his most renowned works, the “Benediction ” 
and the “Malediction paternelle the “Mort du bon 
p^re de famille” and the “Mort du plsre denature". 
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He intended to paint a suite of twenty pictures, a 
moral romance, Bazile et Thibaut ” or ‘^Deux Educa- 
tions”, showing the lives of good and bad. But this 
plan was not carried into execution. At length evil 
days were approaching for Greuze. His fame never 
recovered completely from the check it received at the 
Academy. Differences with his wife, which led to a 
painful separation, created for him a doubtful situa- 
tion. The preacher of the joys of family life became, 
in the midst of his domestic troubles, an object of 
derision or of pity to the populace. Younger painters, 
like Fragonard, surpassed him in his own style; their 
sentiment and form were freer than Ms, and their exe- 
cution much superior. Lastly, for some years, public 
taste had been changing. The wind blew in another 
direction. The ideas of Winckelmann were becoming 
diffused. The enthusiasm for antiquity, stirred up by 
excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii, disgusted 
the public with the divinities of Boucher and the bour- 
geoisie of Greuze. Diderot, who had lauded the latter 
so highly, began to abandon him. “I no longer care 
for Greuze”, he wrote in 1769. EverytMng fore- 
shadowed the movement that was to culminate in the 
artistic Jacobinism of David. From the ‘^Mort de 
Socrate ” (1784) of this painter, which is the manifesto 
of the new school, Greuze was intellectually dead. The 
Revolution was the finisMng blow to his renown. His 
last works show him trying to fall in with the new 
ideas; they are a curious compromise between Ms 
style and that of Prudhon and the Directoiy. One of 
his last paintings was the portrait of the First Consul 
Bonaparte, now preserved at Versailles. Ruined by 
the mismanagement of his affairs and the treachery of 
his wife, abandoned by Ms clientele, deserted by the 
public, the old man would have fallen into the most 
abject poverty but for the help he received from one of 
his daughters. He used to say to Fragonard: am 
seventy-five years old, I have been working for fift 3 ^ 
I earned three hundred thousand francs, and now I 
have nothing.** He died at the age of eighty, in com- 
plete oblivion, having survived a world whose idol he 
was, and whose ideal he expressed most perfectly. 

Overpraised in his lifetime, and always popular (on 
account of his theatrical display and his moralizing 
literary painting), this artist fully merited Ms reputa- 
tion. 'Though his style was a false one, he was a bril- 
liant master of it. He represents, perhaps, the 
bourgeois ideal of art and morality. Of the intellec- 
tual movement that produced the plays of Diderot. 
Sedaine, and Mercier, the comic opera of GrEtry and 
Montigny, his work is all that survives to-day. And 
as a painter of expressive heads, especially of children 
and young girls, he has left a number of specimens that 
display the highest artistic gifts. His ‘'SopMe Ar- 
nould** (London, Wallace Gallery) and Ms ‘^Portrait 
d'inconnue** (Van Horne collection, Montreal, Can- 
ada) are among the most beautiful portraits of women 
produced by the French School. 
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number shortly rose to ten. This beginning was made 
30 Oct., 1738. On 3 June, 1753, the little association 
of ladies received the royal sanction which transferred 
to them, under the title of Soeurs de la CharitE de 
THEpital GEnEral**, the rights and privileges which 
had been granted by letters patent to the ^^FrEres 
Hospitallers’* in 1694. The peculiar dress of the 
sisterhood was adopted by mutual consent and worn 
for the first time on 25 August, 1755. The rule which 
had been given Madame d* You'^le and her companions 
by Father Normant in 1745 received episcopal sanc- 
tion in 1754, when Mgr de Pontbriant formed the little 
society into a religious community. This rule forms 
the basis of the present constitution^ which were ap- 
proved by Leo XIII, 30 July, 1880. Besides the three 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, the Sisters 
pledge themselves to devote their lives to the service 
of suffering humanity. The Grey Nunnery offers a 
refuge to old people of both sexes, mcurables, orphans, 
and abandoned children or foundlings. Hundreds of 
these waifs are received yearly into the institution. 

^ Montreal alone possesses fifteen charitable institu- 
tions under the care of the Grey Nuns, viz., orphan- 
ages, infant schools, homes for. the infirm and aged, an 
academy for the blind; hospitals, a night refuge and 
two servants* homes. Ten others are in parishes out- 
side of the city and eleven in the United States, 
namely, in Boston, Salem, Lawrence, Worcester, and 
Cambridge (Massachusetts), Nashua (New Hamp- 
shire), Toledo (Ohio), Morristown (New Jersey), and 
Fort Totten (North Dakota). These cities possess 
homes for working girls, hospitals, and orphanages. 
In the latter upwards of twelve hundred poor chilcnen 
are cared for and instructed. Three large convents 
were also erected by the mother house with the rights 
of founding others in turn, viz., those of St. Hyacinth, 
(Quebec, and Ottawa, but they are distinct branches, 
independent of the ^^H6pital GEnEral** (or Grey Nun- 
nery h Nicolet has branched from St. Hyacinth. In 
1844 a colony of Grey Nuns left their convent in 
Canada to devote their lives to the relief of the Indian 
tribes and the education of youth in the far North- 
west. Their princii>al establishment is at St. Boni- 
face, and is now a vicarial house, with thirteen other 
missions in the archdiocese. These include hospitals, 
and parochial, boarding, and industrial schools. St. 
Boniface Hospital, conducted by the Grey Nuns, is the 
largest in Manitoba, affording ample accommodation 
for three hundred and forty patients. In the prov- 
ince of Albert^Diocese of St. Albert, the Sisters have 
hospitals at Edmonton and Calgary, and parochial, 
boarding, and industrial schools at St. Albert, Dunbow 
Saddle Lake. Further north, in the Vicariates of 
Athabasca and Mackenzie, there are schools and 
orphanages at Fort Resolution (Great Slave Lake) 
and also at Providence on the banks of the Mackenzie 
River. This last mission was fo\mded in 1866. These 
houses have each a local superior who is subject 
to the superiors vicar of St. Boniface or of St, Albert, 
who in turn owe allegiance to the superior general of 
the Grey Nunnery, Montreal. In the year 1906 the 
number of professed Grey Nuns was 1893 ; charitable 
and educational establishments committed to their 
care numbered 135. In the former 6960 poor inmates 
are provided for, and in the latter 25,964 children are 
instructed. 


Grey Nuns.— The Order of Sisters of Charity of the 
HEpital GEnEral of Montreal, commonly called Grey 
Nuns because of the colour of their attire, was founded 
in 1738 by the Venerable Marie-Marguerite Dufrost 
de Lajemmerais (Madame d*Youville) and the Rev. 
Louis M. Normand du Faradon, at that time superior 
of the Seminary of St. Sulpice of Ville Marie (now 
Montreal). Madame d*Youville*s first associates were 
MUe. Louise-Thaumur Lassource, Mile. Demers, and 
Mile. Ousson. The four ladies rented a small house, 
and began by receiving four or five poor people, which 


Sister M. E. Warp. 

Grey Nuns of the Cross, a commimity founded 
in 1745 at Montreal by Madame d’Youville, known as 
the Grey Sisters, or Grey Nuns, from the colour of the 
costume. Just one century later, February, 1845, at 
the request of Bishop Phelan, Kingston, Mother 
General McMullin sent four sisters to Ottawa, On- 
tario, then Bytown, in the Diocese, of Kingston. 
Schools being the greatest need at Bytown, two classes 
were opened without delay, Sisters Elizabeth BruyEre 
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and Helen Howard being the first teachers. Over one 
hundred and fifty pupils attended. This was the be- 
ginning of the well-known Sacred Heart or Rideau 
Street Boarding School, At the same time, a sister in 
charge of the sick poor organized the laity into helping 
centres. Providentially a. hospital was in working 
order when the ship-fever victims arrived from Ireland 
in the famine year of 1847. Teaching and the works 
of mercy are on a footing in this community. The 
Grey Nuns undertake any needed good work. Their 
novitiate receives choir nuns and lay sisters. The 
institute has so steadily increased that it has in Ottawa, 
in addition to Rideau Street convent, two high schools 
and sixteen parochial schools. The teacners hold 
summer schools, attend the normal summer school and 
qualify for the highest diplomas. 

Attached to the hospital is the first training-school 
for nurses formed in Canada. There are also five 
homes for children and the aged poor, supported by 
voluntary offerings and a government allowance. In 
Hull, opposite Ottawa, are large parish schools, aca- 
demic and elementary. A Catholic normal school will 
be opened in September, 1909. At Hudson Bay is an 
Indian school for the Grees ; along the Ottawa River 
from its upper waters are three boarding schools, ten 
parochial schools and five hospitals; at Lake St. Peter, 
in Quebec province, are two boarding schools and an 
Indian school for the Abnaki. In 1857 a school 
was opened in Holy Angels parish, Buffalo, N. Y. It 
is situated on Porter and Prospect Avenues and has 
had a very successful history. 

In 1860 a boarding school and academy was founded 
at Plattsburg, N. 'Y A parish school, governed by 
the public school principal and supported by the pub- 
lic school funds, existed until the “ Garb-question' ' 
caused the sisters to withdraw. Plattsburg School 
Board sent protests in vain to Albany. There was 
but one answer: the exciting garb must be discarded. 
But the school still exists, supported by Catholics. 
In 1863 a school was opened at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
in the old Ford mansion, on a beautiful site, facing the 
St. Lawrence. It is now a home for the homdess. 
St. Mary's or the Cathedral school of Ogdensburg is 
second to none under the Regents. At the World's 
Fair it was accorded a medal in the exhibit of the 
University of New York. The sisters have also two 
hospitals at Ogdensburg. Since 1881 Lowell and 
Haverhill, Mass., have had parochial schools. Leo 
XIII proclaimed Mother d'Youville venerable. Her 
canonization is being considered at Rome. As she, 
the first Grey Nun, chose the Cross as her emblem, and 
the object of her special devotion, Leo XIII named her 
faithful daughters “ Grey Nuns of the Cross", a title 
limited to the Ottawa foundation only, the head- 
quarters of the houses mentioned above. 

Sister Veronica O'Leary. 

GriflBn, Gerald, novelist, dramatist, lyricist; b. 
12 December, 1803, at Limerick, Ireland ; d. at Cork, 
12 June, 1840. His parents came from good families 
in the south of Ireland. Thirteen children were bom 
to them, nine boys (of whom Gerald was the youngest) 
and four girls. When Gerald was seven years ola his 
parents moved to Fairy Lawn by the river Shannon, 
about twenty-seven miles from Limerick. Gerald re- 
ceived a good education; he had many teachers, but 
he owed most to his mother, a woman of de^ religious 
feeling and great talent. '^She was”, as Dr. Griffin, 
Gerald's brother and biographer, remarks, '^of exceed- 
ingly fine tastes on most subjects, intimately ac- 
quainted with the best models of English classical 
literature, and always endeavoured to cultivate a 
taste for them in her children”. Gerald's early life 
was happy and profitable. When free from his 
books he was wont to roam through the neigh- 
bouring country, so rich in ruins, which told mm 
of the past glories of his native land. At that time, 


too, he got an insight into the customs of the people 
and became familiar with the popular legends and 
folk-tales which he later worked into his stories. 
In 1820 the family at Fairy Lawn was broken up. 
The parents with 'several of the children emigrated 
to America, and settled in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Gerald, with one brother and two sisters, 
was left behind under the care of an elder brother, 
a practising physician in Adare, County Limerick. 
Gerald had thought of following the profession of 
his brother, but love of literature had too strong 
a hold on him. His chief interest was in the 
drama. The modern stage he considered in a deca- 
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dent condition. Boy though he was, he conceived 
the bold project revolutionizing the dramatic 
tastes of the time by writing for the stage”. With 
this idea in view he wrote several plays, expecting to 
have them staged in London. When only nineteen years 
old he started on his quixotic journey — ‘'a laughable 
delusion”, he called it some years later, young 
gentleman totally unknown coming into town with a 
tew pounds in one pocket and a brace of tragedies in 
the other". His life during the first two years was 
life in a city wilderness; it is sad reading. He could 
not get an opening for his dramas ; he did not live to 
see his ‘^Gisippus” acted at Drury Lane in 1842, when 
Macready presented it in his effort to restore the clas- 
sical drama to the stage. 

Disappointed in his dramatic aspirations he tried 
his hand at all sorts of literary drudgery; ho trans- 
lated works from the French and the Spanish; he 
wrote for some of the ^eat magazines and weekly 
publications, most of which, he says, cheated him 
abominably. And yet he kept on writing, ever hope- 
ful of success, though he was often in straitened cir- 
cumstances, going for days without food. His resolve 
to rely on his own efforts for success, and his abhor- 
rence of an3rthing that savoured of patronage, kept 
him from making^ known his needs. ^ To disappoint- 
ment was added ill-health, an affection of the lungs 
and palpitation of the heart. At th@ end of two years 
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he obtained steady employment in a publishing house 
as reader and reviser of MSS , and in a short time be- 
came a frequent contributor to some of the leading 
periodicals and magazines. He wrote on a great 
variety of topics and displayed such talent that his 
services were well rewarded. What spare time he 
had he devoted to the writing of novels, wishing bv 
this means to make known the people and places with 
which he was most familiar — those of the south of 
Ireland. And so he started a series of short stories, 
‘‘Anecdotes of Munster", which he later called ^'Hol- 
land-Tide". This series established his reputation 
and enabled him to give up his literary drudgery. No 
longer haunted by the danger of failure he returned to 
Ireland. Though broken down by poor health, he 
kept on working and produced his “Tales of the 
Munster Festivals ^ His next work, “The Colle- 
gians ", published in his twenty-fifth year, assured him 
of fame and fortune. It is perhaps the best of aH 
Irish novels. It gives a comjirehensive picture of 
every phase and gradation of Irish life. The story is 
well worked out, giving the strongest proof of the 
dramatic talent of the author. It was ciramatized in 
the popular play, “The Colleen Bawn’^ but, unfor- 
tunately, not by Griffin. He took up the study of 
law at the London University, but in a short time 
removed to Dublin for the study of ancient Irish his- 
tory, preparatory to his work “The Invasion", which 
was published in 1832. This work had a good sale 
and was highly praised by scholars, but never became 
popular. For several years more he kept at his 
literary work. 

It became evident, however, that a great change 
had come over him in his views of fame and fortune. 
In a letter to his father in 1833 he told of the desire he 
had “ for a long time entertained of taking orders in the 
Church", and adds, “I do not know any station in 
life in which a man can do so' much good, both to 
others and to himself, as in that of a Catholic priest." 
This idea of doing good had been the motive power at 
work with him; but soon the conviction had forced 
itself upon him that he had overrated the value of 
fiction, and he was afraid that “he was wasting his 
time ’ * . The rest of his life may be briefly told, w ith 
the exception of a tour through Scotland and a short 
trip on tne Continent, he lived with his brother, keep- 
ing up to some extent his literary labours, but devot- 
ing more and more time to prayer and to teaching the 
poor children of the neighbourhood. This last occu- 
pation was so congenial that he resolved to enter the 
Institute of the Christian Brothers, a society which has 
as its special aim the education of the children of the 

S it was apparently a sense of the deep respoM- 
of the duties attached to the priesthood that 
caused him to turn to the humbler position of Chris- 
tian Brother. But before entering upon his rehmous 
life he gathered together and burned almost all bis 
unpublShed manuscripts. On 8 Sept., 1838, he 
entered the Institute, and there as Brother Jo^ph 
spent the rest of his li;e content and happy, wntmg 
to an old friend he said “he felt a great deal happier m 
the practice of this daily routine than he ever did 
while roving about the great city, absorbed m the 
modest project of rivalling Shakespeare and throwing 
Scott in the shade". In June, 1839, he wae trajM- 
ferred from Dublin to the south monastery of Cork, 
where he died of typhus fever at the early age of 

thirty-six. , x . i x 

Notwithstanding the severe trials he w^ put to 
during his residence in London he remained sin- 
gularly pure-minded, and the purity of his rmnd is 
reflected in all be wrote. Thougja he thou^t he had 
failed, he really succeeded in ms mm of fu^hmg 
healthy food to the imagination. He knew the I^h 
character, and portrayed faithfully its many peculiai>- 
ities. The same may be said, but periiaps m a lesser 
degree, of the Banim brothers, but not of the other 
vn.-3 


novelists of this period. Lover, Lever, and Carleton 
do not give true sketches of Irish life, for they were out 
of sympathy with it. An edition of the novels of GriflSn 
in ten volumes was published in New York in 1896. 

Daniel Gkiffin, Life of Gerald Onffin (London, 1843); Read, 
Cabinet of Irish Literature (London, 1891); Dublin Reoiew, 
vols. XV, XVI. 

M. J. Flaherty. 

Griffiths, Thomas, b. in London, 2 June, 1791; d. 
12 August, 1847 ; the first and only Vicar Apostolic of 
the London District educated wholly in England. At 
the age of thirteen he was sent to St. Edmund's Col- 
lege, Old Hall, where he went through the whole 
course, and was ordained priest in 1814, Four years 
later he was chosen as president, at the early age of 
twenty-seven. He ruled the college with remarkable 
success for fifteen years, at the end of which time he 
was appointed coadjutor jbo Bishop Bramston, Vicar 
Apostolic of the London District. He was conse- 
crated as Bishop of Olena at St. Edmund's College, 28 
October, 1833. Within three years Bishop Bramston 
died, and Bishop Griffiths succeeded him.^ 

It was a time when great activities, which reached 
their full development later under Cardinal Wiseman, 
were already beginning to show themselves. The agi- 
tation for a regular hierarchy became more and more 
pronounced, and as a preliminary measure, in 1840, 
the four ecclesiastical “districts" into which En^and 
had been divided since the reign of James II were sub- 
divided to form eight, Dr. Griffiths retai ni n g the new 
London District. Soon after this, the Oxford con- 
versions began : before Dr. Griffiths died, Newman had 
been a Catholic nearly two years, and many others had 
followed him into the Church. There was also a ^ 
vival of Christian art, due to the enthusiasm of Pugin, 
while the immigration of the Irish, in consequence of 
the potato famine, necessitated the opening of many 
new missions. At the same time the growth of the 
British colonies, many of which had been till lately 
ruled as part of the London District, brought hm into 
contact with the government. In all these different 
spheres Dr, Griffiths discharged his duties with great 

E Tactical ability; but it was {nought that he would not 
ave the breadth of view or experience necessary for 
initiating the new hierarchy, and according to Bishop 
Ullathome, this was the reason why its establishment 
was postponed. He bears witness, however, to the es- 
teem in which Dr. Griffiths was held, and when thelatter 
died, somewhat unexpectedly, in 1847 Ullathome him- 
self preached the funeral sermon. The body of the 
deceased prelate was laid temporarily in the vaults of 
Moorfields Church ; but two years later it was removed 
to St. Edmund's College, where a new chapel by Pugin 
was in course of erection, and a special chantry was 
built to receive the body of Dr. Griffiths, to whose 
initiative the chapel was due. An oil painting of Dr. 
Griffiths is at Archbishop’s House, Westminster; an- 
other, more modem, at St. Edmund's College. 

Cooper in Diet. Nat Biog., Gili-ow, B«). Dwt. Bng. 

Coih,, s. V.; "Warp, HisUrry of St. EdmuruTs Oolite ^ndon, 
1893); Bradt, Annals ^ iM Cath, IIiero^y; E. Priob in 
Dolman's Magazine^ VI; Cox m Cath. I^eotory far 18^. 

Bernard Ward, 

Grignion de Montfort. See Lotjis-Marib-Gri- 
GNioN DE Montfort, Blessed, 

Grillpaxzer, Franz, an Austrian poet, b. at Vi- 
enna,^ 15 January, 1791; d. 21 January, 1872. After 
desultory schooling at home and at the gymn^ium he 
entered the university to study law a^ philosophy. 
His tastes, however, were more for litereture^ and 
music, and at the age of sixteen, under Schiller's influ- 
ence, he tried his hand at dramatic composition. In 
1813, he entered the civil service in the customs de- 
partment, but his official life was anything but happy. 
Throughout his career, he had to submit to the ill-will 
and distrust of his superiors, and the interference of a 
rigid censorship. His rise was very slow; repeatedly 
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preferment was denied him, and he never got beyond 
the position of director of the Hofkammerarchiv, to 
which he was promoted in 1832. His application in 
1834 for the directorship of the university library was 
rejected; he was thus compelled to retain his uncon- 
genial position until 1856, when he retired with a pen- 
sion and the title of Hofrat. Repeatedly he sought 
distraction in travel. In 1819, prostrated by the 
shock caused by his mother’s suicide, he obtained a 
furlough and visited Italy, travelling unofficially in 
the retinue of the empress. While in Rome he wrote 

the well-known 
poem on the ruins 
of the Campo Vac- 
cino, which gave 
offence to the 
Catholic party and 
drew upon the 
poet the censure 
of the emperor. 
This unfortunate 
affair was largely 
responsible for the 
setbacks which 
Grillparzer subse- 
quently experi- 
enced in his official 
career. In 1826 
he visited Ger- 
many, and ten 
years later Paris 
and London. 
Another journey 
was made to 
Greece and the 
Orient in 1843, followed by a second visit to Germany 
in 1847, Subsequently he could not be induced again 
to leave Vienna. 

If the poet’s public career was full of disappoint- 
ment, his private life was equally unhappy. He had 
several love affairs; but the attachment of his life was 
to the handsome and accomplished Katharina Froh- 
lich, to whom he was betrothed in 1821. Each of 
the lovers possessed an unyielding personality, and, 
though the engagement was not formally broken, they 
were never married. In 1849, Grillparzer took up his 
abode with the Frbhlich sisters, and in their house he 
spent his remaining years. When his comedy, “ Weh 
dem, der lugt ”, had been rudely hisvsed by the Viennese 
public, the poet in despair and anger withdrew from 
the stage and lived henceforth in strictest seclusion. 
The recognition and honours that finally came to him 
left him unmoved. In 1871, the enthusiasm with 
which his eightieth birthday was celebrated through- 
out Germany and Austria proved that at last his 
greatness was recognized. When he died the next 
year, he was accorded a public funeral. 

Grillparzer’s earliest drama, ^^Blanka von Kasti- 
lien” (1807), was written while he was still a student. 
The pl^ that first made him famous was “ Die Ahn- 
frau” (The Ancestress), performed in 1817. It is one 
of the so-called fate-tragedies, in such vogue at the 
timcj and, though crude and full of horrors, it shows 
unmistakable signs of dramatic power. In his next 
drama, ''Sappho” (1818), the poet turned to ancient 
Greece for mspiration and took for his theme the 
legendary love of the famous Greek poetess for Phaon. 
This tragedy was received with enthusiasm, and trans- 
lated into several foreign languages. To this day it 
has remained Grillparzer’s most popular play. It was 
followed ip. 1821 by the trilogy '^Das goldene Vliess”, 
a dramatization of the story of Jason and Medea. It 
has three parts : " Der Gastireund ” (the Guestfriend) , 
a kind of prologue, "Die Argonauten”, and "Medea”. 
By many critics this trilogy is regarded as the poet’s 
greatest work,; on the stage, however, it was not as 
successful as his former plays. After this he turned to 


history for his subjects. " Konig Ottokars Gluck und 
Ende” (King Ottokar’s Fortune and End) presents in 
dramatic form the downfall of the Bohemian kingdom 
and the rise of the House of Hapsburg. An episode 
from Hungarian history is treated in "Ein treuer 
Diener seines Herrn ” (a faithful Servant of his Lord) 
(1828) — a drama which glorifies the spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing loyalty. For his next effort the poet again 
turned to Greece, and produced one of his most fin- 
ished dramas in “Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen” 
(1831) (The Waves of the Sea and of Love) ; its theme 
is the story of the love of Hero and Leander. With 
the exquisite dream-play_ “ Der Traum ein Leben ” 
(1834) (Dream is Life) Grillparzer again won a popu- 
lar success. ^ Its title suggests the influence of Calder- 
on’s " La Vida es Sueno ”, but the plot was suggested 
by Voltaire’s story "Le Blanc et le Noir”. In 1838 
appeared the poet’s only attempt at comedy, "Weh 
dem, der liigt” (Woe to him who Lies). Its failure 
caused his retirement from the stage, and with the 
exception of the beautiful fragment, "Esther”, which 
appeared in 1863, the poet’s later dramas were not pub- 
lished until after his death. They are: “ Ein Bruder- 
zwist im Hause Habsburg”, treating a theme from 
Austrian history; "Die Judin von Toledo”, based on 
a play of Lope de Vega, and " Libussa ”, the subject of 
which is the legendary story of the foundation of 
Prague. 

Grillparzer also wrote critical essays and studies, 
especially on the Spanish theatre, of which he was a 
great admirer. He is also the author of two prose- 
stories, "Das Kloster bei Sendomir” and "Der arme 
Spielmann”. His lyric poems are as a rule too intel- 
lectual; they lack the emotional quality which a true 
lyric should possess. He excels in epigram. His 
autobiography, which he brought down to the year 
1836, is invaluable for a study of his life. But his 
title to fame rests on his dramas. As a dramatic poet 
he stands in the front rank of German writers, by the 
side of Schiller and Kleist. His complete works have 
been edited by August Sauer (Stuttgart, 1892--93, 5th 
ed., 20 vols.), M. Necker (Leipzig, 1903, 16 vols.), Al- 
fred Klaar (Berlin, 1903, 16 vols.), Albert Zippier 
(Leipzig, 1903, 6 vols.), Minor (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 
1903), W. Eichner (Berlin, 1904, 20 vols.). A critical 
selection was edited by Rudolf Franz (Leipzig and 
Vienna, 1903-05, 5 vols.). His letters and diaries 
were edited by Carl Glossy and A. Sauer (Stuttgart 
and Berlin, 1903, 2 vols.). 

Of the numerous biographical and critical works concern- 
ing Grillparzer we mention those ofVoLKELT, Grillparzer ala 
Dichter des Tragischen (Munich, 1888) ; Ehrhard, Le thSdtre en 
Autriche (Paris, 1900), translated into German by Necker 
(Munich, 1902); Sauer, Oeaammelte Reden und Aufadtze zur 
Oeachichte der Literatur in Oeaterreich tipd Deutschland (Vienna 
and Leipzig, 1903), 4 essays, pp. 102-230; Sittbnberger, 

O. , aein Leben und Wirken (Berlin, 1904); PoMjAK, F. O, and the 
Austrian Drama (New York, 1907). Consult also the introduc- 
tions to the editions mentioned above, and especially the annual 
publications of the Orillparzer-Oeaellachaft, Jahrbuch, ed. Glossy 
(since 1891). 

Aethxje F. J. Rbmy. 

Grimaldi, Feancbsco Maeia, Italian physicist, b. 
at Bologna, 2 April, 1613; d. in the same city, 28 Dec., 
1663. He entered the Society of Jesus, 18 March, 
1632; and, after the usual course of studies, spent 
twenty-five years as professor of belles-lettres in 
the colleges of the order. His tastes were, how- 
ever, scientific, and he found time for study and re- 
search in physics and astronomy, to which he devoted 
himself almost entirely in his later years. He assisted 

P. Riooioli in his experiments (1640-1650) on falling 
bodies, and in his surveys, in 164^ to determine the 
length of an arc of the meridian. He was also a close 
observer of the moon’s surface and constructed a map 
which was incorporated in Riccioli’s '^Almawstum 
Novum”. He gave the names of illustrious j^iloso- 
phers and astronomers to the elevations and depres- 
sions on the moon to which Hevelius, before him, had 
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applied the names borne by terrestrial seas and 
mountains. 

Grimaldi’s most important scientific work was done 
in optics, in which field he became a worthy predeces- 
sor of Newton and Huyghens. He made several dis- 
coveries of fundamental importance, but they were 
much in advance of the theory of the time, and their 
significance was not recognized until over a century 
later. The first of these is the phenomenon of diffrac- 
tion. He allowed a beam of sunlight to pass through 
a small aperture in a screen, and noticed that it was 
diffused in the form of a cone. The shadow of a body 
placed in the path of the beam was larger than that 
required by the rectilinear propagation of light. 
Careful observation also showed that the ^dow was 
surrounded by coloured frin^s,^ similar ones being 
seen within the edges, especially in the case of narrow 
objects. He showed that the effect could not be due 
to reflection or refraction, and concluded that the 
light was bent out of its course in passing the edges of 
bodies. This phenomenon, to which he gave the 
name of diffraction, was also studied by Hooke and 
Newton; but the true explanation was only given by 
Fresnel on the basis of the wave theory. Grimaldi 
also discovered that when sunlight, entering a room 
through two small apertures, was allowed to fall on a 
screen, the remon illuminated by the two beams was 
darker than when illuminated by either of them sep- 
arately. He was thus led to enunciate the principle 
that an illuminated body may become darker by add- 
ing light to that which it already receives. This is, in 
reality, the well-known principle of interference after- 
wards so brilliantly employed by Young and Fresnel. 
It has been questioned whether the phenomenon ob- 
served by Grimaldi was really due to mterference. He 
himself regarded it simply as a conclusive proof of the 
immaterial nature of light which he was then investi- 
gating. He was likewise the first to observe the dis- 
persion of the sun’s rays in passing through a prism. 
Grimaldi was conspicuous for his amiabihty, gentle- 
ness, and modesty. He was the author of “ Physico- 
mathesis de lumine, coloribus, et iride, aliisque 
annexis'’ (Boloejm, 1666), published after his dfeath. 

SoMMHRVOOBL, Bibliothbgue de la Comp, de JSsus (Paris, 1892), 
III, 1834; HBLiiBR, Oea^imte deer Phy^ (Stuttgart, 1884), II, 
26 ; Rosbnbbrsbr, OeechichtederPhyeik (Brunswick, 1887-90), 
II, 131. 

H. M. Brock. 

Grimaldii Giovanni Francesco, eclectic painter of 
the Bolognese school; b. at Bologna, 1606; d. at 
Rome, 1680. He was a pupil of tne Carracci, but 
made his mark when he left Bologna for Rome, and 
was employed by Innocent X to execute some fresco 
decoration in the Vatican. His work was so much 
admired that Prince Pamfili, the pope’s nephew, em- 
ployed him to decorate the rooms of his villa with 
landscapes, and then wrote to Louis XIV, describing 
the work. His appreciation of it was so high that he 
induced Cardinal Mazarin to invite Grimaldi to Paris, 
where he decorated two of the rooms in the Louvre 
and painted some landscapes, and he is said to have 
received the honour of knighthood from the French 
king. Returning to Rome, he again entered the papal 
service, and worked for Alexander VII and Clement 
IX, was appointed president of the Academy of St. 
Luke, and became an exceedingly popular person in 
the Holy City. He was a skilful etcher, especially in 
landscape-work, and his chief pictures are m the Co- 
lonna palace at Rome, in the Quirinal, and in the 
galleries of Vienna and Paris. 

Malvabia, Pelaina Pitirioe (Bologna, 1678); Orlandi, Abbe- 
ce^rio PiUorioo (Bologna, 1719).^ ^ 

George Charles Williamson. 

Grixnberghen, Abbey oe. Bee Fremonsteaten- 
SIANS. ' 

Grimest John Joseph. See Ohristchuroh, Dio^ 
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Grimmelshausen, Johann Jacob Christoffbl 
von, the greatest German novelist of the seventeenth 
century. What we know of his life is largely gathered 
from his own writings. He was bom near Gelnhausen 
in Hesse about the year 1625, when the Thirty Years 
War was at its height. While still a boy he was car- 
ried off by marauding troopers, and until the close of 
the war in 1648 he led a soldier’s life. In 1667 he was 
in the service of the Bishop of Strasburg as Schultheiss 
(bailiff) in the town of Renchen in Baden. In this 
position he remained up to the time of his death, 17 
August, 1676. Nothing definite is known of his life 
during the period from 1648 to 1667 ; but it seems that 
he travelled extensively, for his writings show ac- 
quamtance with many lands and peoples. In the 
earlier part of his life Grimmelshausen was a Protestant, 
but later on he became a Catholic, as is attested by a 
notice of his death in the parish-record of Renchen. 

He is the author of many romances, but the most 
famous is ''Der abenteurliche Simplicissimus”, which 
appeared at Mdmpelgard, 1669. It is modelled on the 
picarescme novels of Spain and relates in the form of 
an autobiography, for which, no doubt, the author’s 
own life furnished many traits, the fortunes of the hero 
during the troublous times of the great war. Many of 
the episodes narrated are coarse and repulsive, but are 
related with never-failing humour, and the whole work 
is pervaded by a deeply religious spirit. A number of 
writings in similar vein followed, such as ''Trutzsim- 
plex” (1670?), ^'Der seltzame Springinsfeld” (1670), 
"Das wxmderbarliche Vogel-Nest” (in 2 parts, 1672), 
and other minor works. Grimmelshausen also wrote 
a number of romances in the heroic-gaUant manner in 
vogue in his day; such are "Der keusche Joseph”, his 
earliest work (probably 1667), "Dietwald und Ame- 
linde” (1670), and "Proximus und Lympida” (1672). 
The last two works mentioned were published with the 
author’s real name on the title-page; for most of his 
other works he used pseudonyms, ttiat were anagrams 
of his real name, so that for a long time it remained 
unknown. 

The "Simplicissimus”, together with other writings 
of Grimmeknausen, was edited by KeUer (Stuttgart, 
1854-62, "Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins zu 
Stuttgart”, xxxiii, xxxiv); by Kurz (Leipzig, 1863, 
4 voG., "Deutsche Bibliothek”, III-VI); ^Titt- 
mann (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1877, in "Deutsche Dichter 
des 17. xmd 18. Jahrnunderts”, ed. Goedeke andTitt- 
mann); and by Bobertag (in "KUrschners Deutsche 
National Litteratur”, xxxiii-xxxv). A reprint of the 
oldest original edition of the "Simplicissimus” was 
published by KOgel (Halle, 1880, "Neudrucke deut- 
scher Literaturwerke des 16 und 17 Jahrhunderts”, 
xix-xxv). 

Consult introductions to above-mentioned editions; also 
Kbllbr in AUgemeine deuteche Biographie (Leipzig, 1875-' 
1900), S.V.; Antoxnb, EtvAesur le Simpliciaeimus de (^mmeia^ 
hauam (Pari^ 1882); Bobbrtao, OeacheuMe dea Romcma in 
beutachUmd (Bre^u and Berlin, 1876-84), II, pt. II, 1-110. 

Arthitr F. J. Rbmt. 

Grimston, Ralph. See Snow, Peter. 

Griswold, Robert. See Sugar, John. 

Grdne, Valentin, a Catholic theologian, b. at 
Paderbom, 7 December, 1817 ; d. at Irmearteichen, in 
the district Siegen, Westphalia, 18 March, 1882. On 
the completion of nis studies he was ordained priest at 
Paderbom (4 July, 1844), after which he took an 
advanced course in Church history at the University 
of Munich, where he obtained the degree of Doctor in 
Theology (1848). He was then sent as chaplain to 
Bielefela, Warstein (10 Nov., 1848), Brilon,Scherfede 
(10 Dec,, 1853), and on 14 Oct., 1867, was appointed 
rector of the city high-school at Fredeburf,. going 
later (17 Deo., 1860) to Schmallenberg in lu similar 
capacity. On 24 Sgpt,, 1868, he was nSwi© pastor at 
Inhgarteichen, and mter dean. Grdne’s bestJsnom 
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works are: ^'Tptzel und Luther oder Lebensgeschichte 
und i^chtfert'igung des Ablasspredigers und Inq^uisi- 
tors Dr. Johann Tetzel aus dem Predigerorden (Soest 
and Olpe, 1853, 2nd ed., 1860; abridged popular ed., 
“Tetzel und Luther”, Soest, 1862); “Die Papst- 
Geschichte” (2 vols., Ratisbon, 1864-66, 2nded., 1875). 
Other important works are: “Sacramentum oder Be- 
griff und Bedeutung von Sacrament in der alten 
Kirche bis zur Scholastik” [Brilon (Soest), 1853]; 
“Glaube und Wissenschaft ” (Schaffhausen, I860); 
“Der Ablass, seine Geschichte imd Bedeutung in der 
HeilsSkonomie” (Ratisbon, 1863); “Compendium der 
Kirchengeschichte” (Ratisbon, 1870). Among his 
minor writings are: “Zustand der Kirche Deutsch- 
lands vor der Reformation” in the “Theolo^che 
Quartalschrift” (Tubingen, 1862), 84-138; “Papst 
und Kirchenstaat” (Amsberg, ^ 1862). His ^ trans- 
lations for the Kempten “Bibliothek der Edrchen- 
vater” are entitled “Tatians, des Kirchenschrift- 
stellers, Rede an die Griechen” (1872); “Melitos des 
Bischofs von Sardes, Rede an den Kaiser Antoninus” 
(1873); “Hippolytus, des Presbyiiers und MartyrerS, 
Buch iiber Christus und den Antichrist” (1873); 
“Hippolyiius Canones” (1874); “AusgewSlilte Schrif- 
ten des hi. Basilius des Grossen, Bischofs von Csesarea 
und Kirchenlehrers” (3 voLs., 1875-81). 

Feiedrich Lattchbrt. 


Groote, Gerard, or Gbert Db (Gerhardus Mag- 
Kus), founder of the ‘'Brethren of the Common Life ”, 
b. 1340 at Deventer, Gelderland; d. 20 Aug., 1384. 
IVom the chapter school in his native town Geert 
went for higher studies first to Aachen^ then to Paris, 
where at t^ Sorbonne he studied medicine, theology, 
and canon law. He returned home, barely eighteen 
years old. In 1362 he was appointed teacher at the 
Deventer chapter school. A few years later his ad- 
miring countrymen sent him to Avignon on a ^cret 
mission to Pope Urban V. Soon after we iSnd him in 
Cologne teaching philosophy and theology, enjoying 
two prebends and ample means. Warnings of the 
vanity and danger of this life he heeded not until 
he met his fellow-student of the Sorbonne, Hemy 
iEger of Calcar, .prior of the Chartreuse of Munnikhui- 
zen near Arnheim. Geert stripped himself at once of 
honours, prebends, and possessions and entered seri- 
ously upon the practice of devout life. At this time 
he also frequently visited the famous ascetic Rws- 
broek. and no doubt by the advice of this man of God 
he withdrew into the monastery of Munnikhuizen, 
where he spent three years in recollection and prayer. 
From his retreat he issued burning with apostolic zeal* 
He had received the diaconate and licence to preach in 
the Diocese of Utrecht wherever he wished. Young 
men especially flocked to him in gre^it numbers. Some 
of these he sent to his schools, others he occupied at 
transcribing good books, to all he taught thorough 
Christian piety. Florence Radewyns, his favourite 
disciple, asked him one day: “Master, why not put our 
efforts and earnings together, why not work and pray 
together under the guidance of our Common Father? ” 


In perfect accord both set to work and founded at 
Zwolle the “Brethren of the Common life”. 

His fearless attacks on vice, wtoh spared neither 
priest nor monk, developed considerable opposition, 
which culminated in the withdrawal pf his licence to 
preach. He submitted to episcopal author^, but ap- 
plied to the Sovereign Pontiff for redress. Henceforth 
has (Kimniunities, which were spreading rapidly through 
the Netherlands, Lower Germany, and Westphalia, 
claimed and received all his attention. He contem- 
plated organizing Ids clerics into a community of 
canons regular, but it was left to Radewyns, his suc- 
cessor, to realize this plan at Windesheim two years 
later, l^fore the answer to his petition to the pope 
arrived, Geert De Groote died from pestilence, con- 
tracted in ministering to the sick» Groote was the 


first successful practical mystic, who worked and 
prayed, and taught others to do the same. He did 
much for literature in general, for the spread of know- 
ledge, and for the development of the vernacular in 
the Netherlands and Germany. Of his biographies 
the “Vita Gerardi ” of Thomas a Kempis still remains 
the best. 

Kerkgeach. van Nederl ; Delprat, Broederschap van Oeert 
Qroot (Amheim, 1856); Acqxjoy, Het Kloeater te Windesheim; 
Weiss, Weltgeschichte, vol. VI (Graz^and Leipzig, 1894). 

Charles B. Schrantz. 

Gropper, John, eminent jurist and theologian, b. 
24 Feb., 1^3, at Soest, Westphalia; d. at Rome, 13 
March, 1559. On the completion of his classical 
studies in his native place, he entered at the age of 
fourteen the University of Cologne to take up the 
study of lurisprudenc^ and there on 7 Nov., 1525, 
received the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. The fol- 
lowing year he received the office of ofificial sealer in 
the electoral municipality of Cologne. The religious 
questions of the day, consequent upon the doctrines 
of the reformers, now led him to apply himself to the 
study of theology, and in a short time he had acquired, 
“privately and without a master”, such an extensive 
knowledge of that science that he became known as the 
“os cleri Ooloniensis”. In 1522, he was made canon 
at Xanten, and then successively dean, canon, and 
finally pastor and dean of Soest. His learning, 
eloquence, and charity towards the poor elicited admi- 
ration from friends and enemies. He supported Arch- 
bishop Hermann V of Wied in the reorganization and 
adjustment of the ecclesiastical and civil law in the 
electoral province, and was the first to determine the 
jurisdiction of the archiepiscopate ( Jurisdictionis eccle- 
siasticse archiepiscopalis Curise Ooloniensis reformatio, 
Cologne, 1529). In 1530 he accompanied the arch- 
bishop as assistant counsellor to the Diet of Augsburg, 
where, with Arnold of Wesel and Bernard of Hagen, 
he came into closer relationship with Melanchthon. 
To combat more effectually the errors of the Reformers, 
the archbishop decided upon a provincial synod to be 
held in Cologne in 1536, and, to insure the best possible 
results, entrusted the preparation of the decrees to 
Gropper. The latter performed the task with groat 
crecfit to himself, and formulated the old canonical 
regulations regarding the duties of the secular and 
regular clergy with such clearness and precision that 
the synod approved his proposals with but slight 
changes, and requested him to compose an enchiridion 
which would contain at once the canons and a com- 
mentary on them (Institutio compendiaria doctrinan 
christianse, Cologne, 1538). Other editions appeared 
simply under the title “Enchiridion” (Paris, 1541, 
1550). In it the author gives an exposition of the 
Apostles' Creed, the Seven Sacraments, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Decalogue. Notwithstanding the 
fact, however, that the work was placed on the index 
of prohibited books by Clement VlII, because of the 
author's adoption of a twofold formal cause of justifi- 
cation, namely the “justitia inhaerens” and the 
“justitia imputata”, it was nevertheless received by 
many with enthusiastic approbation. It was sanc- 
tion^ by the theologians of Cologne, and Cardinals 
Contarini, Pole, and Morone looked uj^n it as partic- 
ularly adapted to bring about a reconciliation of the 
sects with Rome. At the Congress of Hagenau, in 
1540, Gropper, at the instance of Philip, Landgrave 
of Hesse, entered into conciliatory negotiations with 
Bucer, which were continued at Worms and at the 
religious discussions in Ratisbon; but, while an appar- 
ent union was effected on the questions of grace and 
justification, in regard to the authority of the Church 
and the doctrine of the Eucharist no reconciliation was 
attempted. While Gropper no doubt accomplished 
much good by his opposition to the innovations of the 
reformers, it is but too evident that his zeal for union 
sometimes led him to sacrifiloe Catholic principles. 
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When, however, the Council of Trent defined the 
Catholic doctrine of justification, he at once submitted 
to its decision. In the meantime the archbishop him- 
self gradually abandoned the Catholic faith and allowed 
the new doctrines to be preached in his diocese. He 
engaged Bucer and, later, Melanchthon to draw up 
plans for a complete reformation of the diocese on 
Protestant principles. In this critical moment Crop- 
per published his ‘‘Antididagma seu christianae et 
catholicae religionis propugnatio’’ (Cologne, 1544), 
in which he vigorously defends the Catholic Faith and 
refutes the errors of the reformers, at the same time 
requesting the deposition of the archbishop from his 
see. With this Paul III complied on 16 April, 1546, 
and as his successor in the electorate of Cologne 
appointed the coadjutor archbishop Adolph III of 
Schauenburg, who, with the assistance of Cropper, 
succeeded in expelling from the diocese the Protestant 
preachers and restoring the Catholic religion. In 
recompense for his services to the Church, the pope 
appointed Cropper Provost of Bonn. In 1551 he 
accompanied his archbishop to the Council of Trent, 
where he assisted at numerous sessions and delivered 
the discourse, ‘'De appellationum abusu’^' (Cologne, 
1552). On 20 Jan., 1556, Paul IV created him Car- 
dinal-Deacon of Santa Lucia in Silice. This honour 
he accepted with great reluctance; neither did he 
proceed to Rome till the Protestant-minded John 
Gebhard of Mansfeld was appointed archbishop in 
1558. His death occurred at Rome, and the pope 
himself preached the funeral oration. Amo^ Crop- 
per’s other publications may be mentioned: Formula 
examinandi designates seu praesentatos ad ecclesias 
parochiales” (Cologne, 1552); '^Manuale pro adminis- 
tratione sacramentorum” etc. (Cologne, 1550); Vonn 
warer, Wesenlicher vnd Pleibender Gegenwertigkeit 
des Leybs vnd Bluts Christi nach besenener Conse- 
cration” (Cologne, 1648), 

Allaem. dmiachs Bioffr., IX, 734-740; LrassKM, Johann 
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Joseph Schroedbr. 

Grosseteste* Robert, Bishop of Lincoln and one 
of the most learned men of the Middle Ages ; b . about 
1175- d. 9 October, 1253. He came from Stradbroke 
in the county of Suffolk. Little is known of his familv, 
but it was certainly a poor one. His name is probably 
a family name. The first definite date which we can 
connect with his life, is that of a letter written in 1199 
bv Giraldus Cambrensis to recommend him to the 
Bishop of Hereford. Giraldus spoke of his knpwled^ 
of the liberal arts and of literature, and of his excel- 
lent character and industry. We may also gather 
from this letter, that he was acquainted with law and 
medicine. If he was in 1199 a master” of such 
distinction he must have gone to the young, but al- 
ready very flourishing. University of Oxford not later 
than 1192 or 1193. ^at he afterwards studied and 
taught theology in Paris is intrinsically probable, and 
is indireotly oonfirmed by a local tradition, by his 
intimacy with a number of French ecclesiastics and 
with the details of the Paris curriculum, and perhaps, 
for a man of his origin, by his knowledge of French. 
One of the most popular of the many wntmgs attri- 
buted to him was a French relimous romance, the 
'Thasteau d'Amour”. He was back, however, at 
Oxford fairly early in the thirteenth century, and, 
with the possible exception of a second visit to Pans, 
he seems to have remained there till his election as 
bishop in 1235, Dignities and preferments ^on be- 
gan to flow in upon the most distm^isbed of the 
Oxford masters, He was for a time (the exact ^tes 
are uncertain) head of the pi^veraty, Mther as chan- 
cellor or mth the more modest txtle of master of the 


schools”. His practical abilities led to his being ap- 
pointed successively to no less than four archdeacon- 
ries. He held several livings and a prebend at 
Lincoln. Pluralism of this kind was not uncommon 
in the thirteenth century, but an illness which came 
upon him in 1232 led to his resigning all his prefer- 
ments except the Lincoln prebend. He was moved to 
this act mainly by a deepened religious fervour which 
had aroused his scruples and by a real love of poverty. 
In 1235 he was freely elected to the Bishopric of Lin- 
coln, the most populous diocese in England, and he 
was consecrated in the abbey church of Reading, in 
June of the following year, by St. Edmund Rich, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Grosseteste was a man of such varied interests and 
his career was so many-sided that it will be better to 
touch separately on his numerous activities than to at- 
tempt a chronological account of his life. His work 
as a teacher, a philosopher, and a man of learning, is 
naturally more especially connected with his Oxford 
career, but his episcopal duties, so zealously performed, 
did not diminish his scholarly interests, while the fact 
that Oxford was in his diocese, and in a sense under his 
government, kept him in the closest touch vrith the 
university. He repeatedly intervened in university 
affairs, settled questions of discipline and administrar 
tion, and contributed to those early regulations and 
statutes which determined the constitution and char- 
acter of Oxford. It is not easy to define exactly 
Grosseteste's position in the history of thirteenth- 
century thought. Though he was from many points 
of view a schoolman, his mterests lay rather m mor^ 
questions than in logical or metaphysical. In his 
lectures he laid more stress on the study of Scripture 
than on intellectual speculation. His real originality 
lay in his effort to get at the original authorities, and 
in his insistence on experiment in science. It was this 
which drew from Roger Bacon the many expressioi^ 
of enthusiastic admiration which are to be found in his 
works. In the ‘^Opus Tertium” he s^s: one 

really knew the sciences, except the Lord Robert, 
Bishop of Lincoln, by reason of his length of life and 
experience, as well as of his studiousness and zeal. 
He knew mathematics and perspective, and there was 
nothing which he was unable to know, and at the same 
time he was sufficiently acquainted with languages to 
be able to understand the saints and the philosophers 
and the wise men of antiquity.” In theology proper 
we have the titles of between two and three hundred 
sermons and discourses of Grosseteste and of more 
than sixty treatises. There are commentaries on the 
Gospels, and on some of the books of the Old Testa^ 
ment, as well as an interesting collection of Dicta”, or 
notes for lectures and sermons. His Aiistotelean 
studies were considerable. His cominentaries on the 
logical works were repeatedly printed in the sixteenth 
century. His most valuable contributions^ however, 
to the knowledge of Aristotle and to medieval phil- 
osophy were the translations which he procured from 
the original Greek. The Eudemian Ethics ’ ’ he com- 
mented on while at Oxford, and in the last years of 
his Hfe he was occupied with a translation of the 
“Nicomachean”. 

More original still were his studies in Christian an- 
tiquities. He’ had translations made of the ^'Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs” and of some of the 
writings of Dionysius the Areopagite, though no doubt 
he thought that in both cases the attributions were 
genuine. His translation of the Epistles of St. Ig- 
natius is a work of permanent value, so important 
indeed as to lead a recent writer, James (Gambrid^ 
Modem History, I, 687), to date from Grosseteste^s 
studies the first beginnings of the “Christian Renais- 
sance”. In addition to this knowledge of Greek, he 
was also partly acquainted with Hebrew, a rare ac- 
complishment in the thirteenth century. Besides 
being learned in the liberal arts, Grosseteste had an 
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unusual interest in mathematical and scientific ques- 
tions. He wrote a commentary on the Physics'' of 
Aristotle ; and his own scientific works included 
studies in meteorology, light, colour, and^ optics. 
Amongst his mathematical works was a criticism of 
the Julian calendar, in which he pointed out the neces- 
sity for the changes introduced in the Gregorian. He 
attempted a classification of the various forma ^ of 
knowledge ; and few indeed, among his contemporaries, 
can have had a more encyclopedic range. Nor did he 
neglect the practical side of life. He had Walter of 
Henley’s “Treatise on Husbandry” translated from 
the Latin, and drew up himself some rules on estate 
management, known as “Les Reules Seynt Robert”, 
which throw much light on the agricultural conditions 
of the time. Finally, lest we should think that the 
claims of art had been neglected, his contemporaries 
celebrate his love of music. It is not surprising that 
Grosseteste’s reputation as a philosopher and a uni- 
versal genius long survived him. Few thirteenth-cen- 
tiiry writers are as frequently quoted as “Robertus 
Lincolniensis ”, and even after the invention of print- 
ing many of his writings were issued and re-issued, 
especially by the presses of Italy. His scientific in- 
terests naturally won for him in a later age the compli- 
ment of being popularly spoken of as a magician. 

It was while at Oxford that Grosseteste formed an 
intimate and lifelong friendship with the newly ar- 
rived Franciscans. It is quite possible that he was 
chancellor when the friars first came to Oxford, the 
Dominicans in 1221 and the Franciscans three years 
later; he at any rate befriended the latter in a very 
practical manner by being the first lecturer in the 
school which was one of the earliest of their very sim- 
ple buildings. Short of becoming a friar himself, as 
mdeed he at one time thought of doing, he could not 
have identified himself more closely with the sons of 
St. Francis, and his influence with them was propor- 
tionately great. He must have helped to^ give the 
English Franciscans that devotion to learning which 
was one of their most distinguishing characteristics, 
and which affected the whole history of the order. 
Though it was contrary to their founder’s own ideal of 
“poverty”, the friars without it would have lost a 
most powerful means of influencing a century in which 
intellectual interests played so large a part. Grosse- 
teste and the Friars Minor were inseparable for the 
rest of his life. The most intimate of his friends was 
Adam Marsh, the first Franciscan to lecture at Oxford, 
a man of great learning and an ardent reformer. 
Adam’s letters to his friends give us much valuable 
information about Grosseteste, but unfortunately the 
answers have not been preserved. The Bishop of 
Lincoln could do even more for the friars than the 
Chancellor of Oxford. He extended the sphere of 
their evangelizing work, and facilitated the relations, 
at times a diffiomt enough task to perform, between 
the secular and monastic clergy ancf the Franciscans. 
In a letter to Gregory IX he spoke enthusiastically of 
the inestimable benefits which the friars had con- 
ferred on England, and of the devotion and humility 
with which th^eople flocked to hear the word of life 
from them. The diocese which for eighteen years 
Grosseteste administered was the largest in England; 
it extended from the Humber to the Thames, and in- 
cluded no less than nine coxmties; and the work of 
government and reform was rendered particularly 
difficult by the litigious character of the age. In 
every direction the bishop would find powerful cor- 
porations exceedingly tenacious of their rights. From 
the very first he revived the practice of visitations, 
and made them exceedingly searching. His circular 
letters to his archdeacons, and his constitutions en- 
li^ten us on the many reforms which he considered 
necessary both for the clergy and their flocks. 

These visitations, however, brought the bishop into 
conflict with the dean and chapter, who claimed ex- 


emption for themselves and their churches. The 
dispute broke out in 1239 and lasted six years. Grosse- 
teste discussed the whole question of episcopal author- 
ity in a long letter (Letter cxxvii, “ Rob. Grosseteste 
Epistolse”, Rolls Series, 1861) to the dean and chapter, 
and was forced to suspend and ultimately to deprive 
the dean, while the canons refused to attend in the 
chapter house. There were appeals to the pope and 
counter appeals and several attempts at arbitration. 
Eventually, Innocent IV settled the question, in the 
bishop’s favour, at Lyons in 1245. The visitations af- 
fected the majority of the numerous religious houses in 
the diocese as well as the secular clergy, and in his very 
first tour Grosseteste deposed seven abbots and five 
priors. Only in one of these cases was there any moral 
turpitude involved, and indeed he seldom complains of 
the moral conduct of the monks; his chief grievance 
against them was connected with their control over 
the parishes. Even in the twelfth century more than 
two-thirds of the parish churches are said to have been 
under the control of the monasteries, and in many 
cases the latter made merely temporary and uncertain 
arrangements for the care of souls. Grosseteste made 
it his object to insist on a worthy and resident parish 
clergy by compelling the monasteries to appoint and 
pay permanent vicars. Throughout his whole episco- 
pacy this question occupied much of his energy. His 
greatest difficulty was with the Cistercian houses, 
which were exempt from his rights of visitation, and a 
desire to remedy this state of affairs was one of the 
reasons which induced him to visit the pope at Lyons 
in 1260. 

His efforts were partially successful, but the rigour 
with which he visited the monasteries and nunneries 
under his rule led the St. Alban’s chronicler, Matthew 
Paris, to call him a “persecutor of monks”; and it is 
probable that at times he was unnecessarily severe. 
In 1243, during a vacancy of the archiepiscopal see, 
the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, actually ex- 
communicated him. Though he treated the sentence 
with contempt, he had again to get the pope’s assist- 
ance to bring the dispute to an end. 

The reputation which Grosseteste has acquired since 
the Reformation has been due in large part to his rela- 
tions with the papacy. That he opposed to the ut- 
most of his power the abuses of the papal administra- 
tion is certain, but a study of his letters and writings 
should long ago have destroyed the myth that ho dis- 
puted the plena potestae of the popes. This error, 
which has been common among non-( -atholic writers 
from Wyclif till recent years, can partly, however, ho 
explained bjr the exaggerations and inventions of 
Matthew Paris, and by a confusion of two men having 
the same name. The letter in which Grosseteste ex- 
pressed most strongly his resistance to what ho con- 
sidered the unrighteous demands of the pope was 
addressed to “Master Innocent”. It was assumed 
even by Dr. Luard, the editor of Grosseteste’s letters, 
in the Rolls Series, that this correspondent was Inno- 
cent IV, whereas as a matter of fact he was one of the 
pope’s secretaries then resident in England. It is, 
however, admitted by all recent historians that Grosse- 
teste never denied the pope’s authority as Vicar of 
Christ and Head of the Church. What he did main- 
tain was that the power of the Holy See was “ for edi- 
fication and not for destruction”, that the commands 
of the pope could never transgress the limits laid down 
by the law of God, and that it was his duty, as bishop, 
to resist an order that was “ for manifest dtestruction 
In such a case “ out of filial reverence and obedience I 
disobey, resist, and rebel”. It is impossible to discuss 
here, or even to enumerate, the abuses which drew so 
strong an expression of his position from a man who 
had constantly shown his devotion to the papacy. 
The English people at large complained chiefly of the 
enormous revenue which the pope and the Italians 
drew from the country; Grosseteste, however, fully 
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realized how necessary it was to support the papacy 
against the Emperor Frederick II, and his objection 
was chiefly to the manner in which much of this rev- 
enue was raised, the appointment of papal partisans in 
Italy to English benefices and preferments. Such a 
practice necessarily involved much spiritual damage, 
and was consistently resisted by the bishop. He felt, 
also, veiy deeply the abuses of the Curia, and the ease 
with which exemptions and privileges which counter- 
acted his own reforms could be obtained from Home 
by means of pecuniary supply. On the other hand, he 
himself constantly appealed to Home, and frequently 
received papal support. 

He visited the court of Innocent IV on two occa- 
sions: in 1245, when he attended the General Council 
at Lyons, and for the second time in 1250, when he 
came to beg the pope's help in his many difficulties. 
This time the aged bishop (he must have been about 
seventy-five), more zealous than ever for ecclesiastical 
reform', but troubled to the depths of his soul by the 
royal misgovernment, the resistance of the regulars to 
his measures, the difficulty of reforming the seculars, 
the financial demands of the Curia, which had not 
diminished with the defeat of Frederick, and finally 
by a quarrel in which he had been involved with his 
own archbishop, read out in the presence of the pope 
and cardinals an impressive recital of the evils of the 
time and a protest against the abuses of the Curia, 
^Hhe cause and origin of all this’^ Innocent listened 
without interruption, and probably had some previous 
knowledge of the attack which the bishop intended to 
make upon his court. The last case in which Grosse- 
teste refused to obey a papal order called forth the let- 
ter to “Master Innocent" which has been already 
mentioned. In the last year of his life Grosseteste re- 
ceived a letter which notified him that the Holy See 
had conferred a vacant canonry at Lincoln on the 
pope^s nephew, Frederick di Lavagna, and had fur- 
thermore threatened excommunication against any- 
one who sliould oppose his installation. The bishop’s 
refusal to acknowledge the papal choice, and the terms 
in which it was expressed, led to the report, quite un- 
founded, that lie had actually been excommunicated 
before his death; and to much fanciful history on the 
part of Matthew Paris. As a matter of fact the pro- 
test was partly successful; in November, 1253, Inno- 
cent IV issiiecl a Bull, restoring to the English eccle- 
siastical authorities their full rights of election and 
presentation. 

The Bishop of Lincoln held a high position m the 
State, but his relations with the civil authorities were 
unusually difficult, as he had to carry out the duties of 
his office during such a period of misgovernment as the 
reign of Henry HI. Personally, he was usually on 
friendly terms with the king and his family; but he 
was often in opposition to the roval policy, both in 
ecclesiastical and civil matters, and threatened on one 
occasion to lay the king’s chapel under an interdict. 
Grosseteste’s attitude on the question of ecclesiastical 
privilege was much the same as that adopted by St. 
Thomas. He took a prominent and sometimes a 
leading part in the constitutional opposition to Henry, 
and in 1244 was on© of the committee of twelve nomi- 
nated by Parliament to draw up a list of reforms. 
When, in 1252, the charters were solemnly confirmed, 
and a sentence of excommunication pronounced 
against anyone who should violate them, Grosseteste 
had the sentence read out to the people in every parish 
of his diocese. His friendship with Simon de Montfort 
was one of intimacy and long standing, and was cele- 
brated in contemporary popular songs. ^ It was of mo- 
ment in oonflrming Simon m that devotion to national 
interests which distinguished him later from the other 
leaders of the baronial opposition. Grosseteste before 
his death was full of anxiety for the state of the coun- 
try and dread for the civil war which was so soon to 
break out. He was buried in his cathedral very 


soon he was regarded almost universally in England as 
a saint The chroniclers tell of miracles at his tomb, 
and pilgrims visited it. Early in the following cen- 
tury a Bishop of Lincoln granted them an indulgence. 
Efforts were made by different prelates, by Edward I, 
and by the University of Oxford to procure his canoni- 
zation by the pope, but they were aU unsuccessful. 

Besides Matthew Pams, whose monastic .and anti-papal bias 
must never be forgotten, and the other chroniclers, the chief 
materials for Grosseteste’s life are to be found in his Letters 
{Roherli Grosseteste Episiolce, Rolls Series, ed. Luard, 1861), in 
Monumenta Franciscana, I (Rolls Series, ed. Brbwek, 185S), 
which contain Adam Marsh's letters, and in the Calendar of 
Papal Registers, ed. Bnias. The most important modern au- 
thorities are Luard’s Preface to the Letters; Felten, Robert 
Grosseteste, Bischof von Lincoln (Freiburg, 1887); Stevenson, 
Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (London, 1899), a most 
impartial work, which supersedes Perry’s rather biased Life 
and Times of Robert Grosseteste (1871). See also PoHLS m 
Kirchenlex., s. v. Information on Grosseteste’s Oxford career 
can be obtained from Rash pall, Universities of Europe during 
the Middle Age^; IjIttle, Grey Friars at Oxford ; and Felder, 
Geschichte d. wissenschaftl. Studien im Franziskan&r-^djen 
(Freiburg, 1904), 260 sqq. For a list of the printed editions 
of his works see Luard in DioL iVai. Biog., s. v. 

P. F. Urqtthaet. 

Grosseto, Diocese of (Grossetana), suffragan of 
Siena, has for its episcopal city the capital of the prov- 



Fapade, Cathedral of Grosseto 
Designed by Sozo Hustichini (XIII Century) 


ince of Grosseto in Tuscany. Grosseto is situated at 
the mouth of the Ombrone, in the unhealthy Marem- 
ma country. It is first mentioned in 803 as a fief of 
the Counts Aldobrandeschi. It grew in importance 
with years, owing to the decay of Husellse and Vetu- 
Ionia. The ruins of the former are still to be seen, 
about five miles from Grosseto — cyclopean walls four 
miles in circumference, and sulphur baths, which in the 
last century were restored for medicinal uses. There 
was formerly an amphitheatre. Grosseto was one of 
the principal Etruscan cities. In 1137 it was besieged 
by Henry of Bavaria, envoy of Lothair III. In 1224 
the Sienese captured it and were legally invested with 
it “by the imperial vicar; thus Grosseto shared the 
fortunes of Siena. It became an important strong- 
hold, and the fortress (rocca), the walls, ^ and bastions 
are still to be seen. In 1266, and again in 1356, it 
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sought freedom from the overlordship of Siena, but in 
vain. The Romanesque cathedral was completed in 
1295 and restored in 1846. It was the work of Sozo 
Rustichini of Siena. The fagade consists of alternate 
layers of white and black marble. The campanile 
dates from 1402, and the wondrously carved baptis- 
mal font from 1470. 

Rusellae was an episcopal city from the fifth cen- 
tury. St- Gregory the Great commended to the spir- 
itual care of Balbinus, Bishop of Rusellae, the 
inhabitants of Vetulonia. In 1138 Innocent II trans- 
ferred the see to Grosseto, and Rolando, Bishop of 
Rusellae, became Bishop of Grosseto. Among his 
successors were: Fra Bartolommeo da Amelia (1278), 
employed by the popes on many legations; Angelo 
Pattaroli (1330), a saintly Dominican; Cardinal Raf- 
faele Petrucci (1497), a native of Siena and lord of 
that city, hated alike for his cupidity and his worldly 
mode of life; Ferdinand Cardinal Ponzetti (1522), a 
learned man, but fond of wealth ; Marcantonio Cam- 
peggio (1528), who was distinguished at the Council 
of Trent. From 1858 to 1867, for political and eco- 
nomical reasons, the see remained vacant. The diocese 
contains 26 parishes and numbers 30,250 faithful. It 
has two religious houses and one convent for girls. 

Cappbllbtti, Le cMese d' Italia, XVII (1862), 633-77; Co- 
QNACCI, Scritii, Scrittori, e uomini celebri della provincia di 
Grosseto (Grosseto, 1874). 

U. Benigni. 

Grosswardein (Hung. Nagy-VXrad), Diocese op 
(Magno-Varadinbnsis), a diocese of the Latin Rite in 
Hungary, suffragan of Kalocsa-Bdcs. It includes the 
whole of the Counties of Bihar and SziUgy, parts of 
B^k4s and Szatm^r, and the cit;y of Debreczin. The 
see is divided into four archidiaconates, that of the 
cathedral and those of B^kds, Kraszna, and MitteL- 
Szolnok, and twelve vice-archidiaconates. The diocese 
includes 1 abbey, 16 titular abbeys, 3 provostships, 
and 15 titular provostships, 66 parishes, and 193 
clergy. Patronage, in the hands of 26 patrons, is 
exercised over 6^5 benefices. The training of the 
clergy takes place in the seminary at Grosswardein 
and in the central ecclesiastical seminary at Buda- 

est. In 1908 the total number of seminarians was 

6 theologians, there being also 3 clerics attending 
the gymnasium. The total population of the diocese 
is (1908) 1,157,160, of whom 161,293 are Roman 
Catholics, 165,168 Greek Catholics, 215,710 Orthodox 
Greeks, 105,439 disciples of Augustine of Bohemia, 
453,853 of the Helvetic Confession, 1261 Unitarians, 
52,688 Jews, and 1748 professing other creeds. 
There are 269 Greek Catholic churches and twenty- 
four convents of men and women, having in all 307 
members. 

The foundation of the see is ascribed by the his- 
torian Georg Pray to St. Stephen: the seat of the 
diocese, however, was then Bynor (Bihar), whence it 
was transferred by the saintly King Ladislaus to Gross- 
wardein. However that may be, the statutes of the 
chapter of 1370 explicitly attribute the founding of 
the see to St, Ladislaus. The year 1083 is the ac- 
cepted date of the foundation. The patron of the 
diocese is the sainted King Ladislaus. Sixtus (1103~ 
1113) is said to have been the first bishop. In 1241, 
the bishopric and the city were devastated by the 
Tatars. However, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the diocese developed very considerably, 
and as early as the fourteenth century embraced six 
archidiaconates, with over 300 parishes. Bishop 
Andreas B4.thori (1329-1345) rebuilt the cathedral in 
Gothic style. Jotram (1383-1395) erected the fa- 
mous equestrian statue of King Ladislaus. From that 
epoch dates also the Hermes, now preserved at Gyor, 
which contains the skull of King Ladislaus, and which 
is a masterpiece of the Hungarian goldsmith's art. 
Bishop Johann Vitfz von Zredna (1445-1465) was 
one ox the most distinguished and active promoters of 


Humanism in Hungary. The political dissolution 
following the battle of Mohjics in 1526 and the 
aggressiveness of Protestantism caused the rapid de- 
cline of the diocese. After the death of Georg Uties- 
senovicz-Martinuzzi (1535-1551), the greatest of the 
bishops of Grosswardein and the partisan of (Jueen 
Isabella and King John, the see still deteriorated. 

Protestantism continually gained in extent, and 
even the establishment of the Jesuits at Grosswardein 
in 1579 could not save the Catholic religion in the 
diocese from ruin. In 1606 the last Catholic priest 
left the city of Grosswardein. The old cathedral 
fell into disrepair, and in 1618 the walls which still 
stood were torn down by Gabriel Bethlen. In 1660 
Grosswardein was conquered by the Turks and ruled 
by them until 1692. ^ Upon their departure, the re- 
organization of the diocese was begun under Bishop 
Gosf Emerich Csdky (1702-1732). The foundation 
stone of the present cathedral was laid in 1752 by 
Bishop Gosf Paul Forgdch (1747-1757). From that 
time onwards the condition of the Catholic religion 
improved. 

The Greek Catholic Diocese of Grosswardein was 



Bishop’s Residence and Cathedral 
Grosswardein (Nagy-Vdrad), Hungary 


founded in 1777, the faithful of that Rite having 
been up to that time under the jurisdiction of the 
Latin bishop. Originally the see was a sulTnigan of 
Gran; when, however, in 1853 the (iireek C^atliolic 
Diocese of Fogaras became the Archdiocese of Fogaras 
and Alba Julia, the Diocese of Grosswardein was 
transferred to its jurisdiction. The see is divided into 
six archidiaconates and nineteen vice-archidiaconates. 
There are (1906) one hundred and seventy parislies. 
The right of patronage is exercised in ninety-four 
parishes by twelve patrons. 

Schematismus vmerabilis cleri dime, Maono-Varadinenms la- 
tinorum pro 1908; Bunziky, Omchichte des Bistums von Vdrad, 
I-III (Grosswardein, 1883-84) ; Das kathoUsehs Vngam (Buda- 
pest, 1902) ; the two last works are in Hungarian. 

A. AldAsy, 

Grottaf errata, Abbey of (Lat. Crypta f errata)^ a 
Basilian monastery near Rome, sometimes said to 
occupy the site of Cicero's Tusculanum and situated on 
the lower slopes of the Alban hills, in the Diocese of 
Frascati, two and a half miles from the town itself. 
The monastery was founded in 1004 by St. Nilus, 
sometimes called “the Younger" or “of Rossano". 
This abbot, a Calabrian Greek, and hence a subject of 
the Byzantine Empire, had left Rossano in 980 to 
avoid the inroads of the Saracens and with his com- 
munity had spent the intervening years in various 
monasteries without finding a permanent home. The 
legend narrates that, at the spot where the abbey now 
stands, Our Lady appeared and bade him found a 
church in her honour. From Gre^ry, the powerful 
Count of Tusculum, father of PopesBenedict VlII and 
John XIX, Nilus obtained the site, but died soon after- 
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wards (26 Dec., 1005). The building was carried out 
by his successors, especially the fourth abbot, St. 
Bartholomew, who is usually accounted the second 
founder. The abbey has had a troubled history. The 
high repute of the monks attracted many gifts; its 
possessions were numerous and widespread, and in 
1131 King Roger of Sicily made the abbot Baron of 
Rossano with an extensive fief. Between the twelfth 
century and the fifteenth the monastery suffered much 
from the continual strife of warring factions: Romans 
and Tusculans, Guelphs and Ghibellines, pope and 
antipope, Colonna and Orsini. From 1163 till the 
destruction of Tusculum, in 1191, the greater part of 
the community sought refuge in a dependency of the 
Benedictine protoccmobium of Subiaco. In the middle 
of the thirteenth century the Emperor Frederick II 
made the abbey his headquarters during the siege of 
Rome; in 1378 Breton and Gascon mercenaries held it 
for the antipope Clement VII ; and the fifteenth cen- 
tury saw the bloody feuds of the Colonnas and the 
Orsini raging round the walls. Hence in 1432 the 
humanist Ambrogio Traversari tells us that it bore the 
appearance of a barrack rather than of a monastery. 
In 1462 began a line of commendatory abbots, fifteen 
in number, of whom all but one were cardinals. 

The most distinguished were the Greek Bessarion, 
Giulio della Rovere^ (afterwards Julius II), and the 
last of the line. Cardinal Consalvi, secretary of state to 
Pius VII, Bessarion, himself a Basilian monk, in- 
creased the scanty and impoverished community and 
restored the church; Carainal Giulio della Rovere, 
from more selfish motives, erected the Castello ana 
surrounded the whole monastery with the imposing 
fortifications that still exist. Till 1608 the commu- 
nity was ruled by priors dependent on the commenda- 
tones, but in that year Grottaferrata became a mem- 
ber of the Basilian congregation founded by Gregory 
XIIT, the revenues of tne community were separated 
from those of the commendatories, and the first of a 
series of triennial regular abbots was appointed. The 
triennial system survived the suppression of the Com- 
mendam and lasted till the end of laet century, with one 
break from 1834 to 1870, when priors were appointed 
by the Holy See. In 1901 new constitutions came 
into force and Arsenio Pellegrini was installed as the 
first perpetual regular abbot since 1462. 

The Greek Rite which was brought to Grottaferrata 
by St. Nilus had lost its native character by the end of 
the twelfth century, and gradually became more and 
more latinized, but was restored by order of Leo XIII 
in 1881 (see Rocchi, *‘Badia”, cap. iv). The Basilian 
abbey has always been a home of Greek learning, and 
Greek hymnography flourished there long after the art 
had died out within the Byzantine Empire. Monastic 
studies were revived under Cardinal Bessarion and 
again in 1608. The best known of modem Basilian 
writers is the late Abbot Cozza Luzi (d. 1906), the con- 
tinuator of Cardinal Mai’s “No va Bibliotheca Patrum”. 
Of the church consecrated by John XIX, in 1024, little 
can be seen except the mosaics in the narthex and oyer 
the triumphal arch, the medieval structures having 
been covered or destroyed during the “ restorations” of 
various commendatory abbots. Domenichino’s fa- 
mous frescoes, due to Cardinal Odoardo Famese, are 
still to be seen in the ch^el of St. Nilus. In 1904 the 
ninth centenary of the foundation of the^ abbey was 
marked by a judicious but partial restoration, the dis- 
covery of some fragmentary thirteenth century frescoes 
and an exhibition of Byzantine art. The monastenr 
has been exempt from episcopal jurisdiction since the 
days of Calixtus II, but its claims to the dignity of an 
obhey nnUiiLS were disallowed by Benedict XIV. In 
1874 the building was declared a national monument 
and in 1903 the ehurcii received the rank of a Roman 
basilica. 


RojooTA, BeZT origineiprogreasoeekito pr^s^e dd ntogrecom 
Italia (Rome, 1760), II, 183; Mbnoaooi, Cmn% darwi ddla 


badia d% S. Maria di Orottaferrata (1875); Rocchi, Sadia di 
Grottaferrata (Rome, 1904); Idsm, Codices Cryptenses (Grotta- 
lerrata, 1883); Idem, De ccenobio Cryptoferrensi ejusgue biblio^ 
theca et codicibvs prcesertim groecis commentarii (Frascati, 1893); 
Rossi, Cenobio oasiliano di Orottaferrata in Rivista df Italia 
(Rome, 1004), VII, 802; Badia di Grottaferrata cd il suo nemo 
centenano in Civilth Cattolica (Rome, 1904), LV, 2, 560, 689; 
DE Waal, Zur neunten SHkidarieier der Abtei von Cirottaf errata 
in Rdmische QuartalschnR (Rome, 1904), VII, 225; G. Assisi, 
Innografi Italo-Greei, and BvccoJuA. JP'esteCentenarie di Grottafer- 
mta, both in Onens Christianus (Rome, 1905), V; Palmieei, 
Centenaire de Orottaferrata in Vizantifskij Vremennik (St. Peters- 
burg, 1906), XII; Munoz, UArt hyzantin h V exposition de 
Grottaferrata (Rome, 1906); Esposissione italo-bizantina ndla 
Badia Oreca d% Grottaf^ata, Catalogo (Rome, 1905); Villeggia- 
tura Titsculana di M. T. Cicerone in CtviUh Cattolica^ Lv, 3, 420; 
Batiffol, Abbaye de Rossano (Pans, 1891); Kehe, Regeata 
Pontificum Romanorum, Italia Pontificia (Berlin, 1907), II, 41; 
Moroni, Dizionano, XXXIII, 44. 

Raymtjnd Webster. 

Grouard, Emile. See Athabasca, Vicariate 
Apostolic of. 

Grove, John. See Ireland, William. 

Gnieber, Johann, German Jesuit missionary in 
China and noted explorer of the seventeenth century; 
b. at Linz, 28 October, 1623 ; d. in 1665. He joined the 
Society of Jesus in 1641, and went to China in 1656, 
where he was active at the court of Peking as professor 
of mathematics and assistant to Father Adam Schall 
von Bell. In 1661 his superiors sent him, toother 
with the Belgian Father Albert de Dorville (D ’Or- 
ville), to Rome on business concerning the order. As 
it was impossible to journey by sea on account of the 
blockade of Macao by the Dutch, they conceived the 
darM idea of going overland to India by way of China 
and Thibet. This led to Grueber’s memorable j oumey 
(Dorville died on the way), which won him fame as one 
of the most successful explorers of the seventeenth 
century (Tonnier). They first travelled to Sinning-fu, 
on the borders of Kan-su; thence, through the 
Kukunor territory and Kalmuck Tartary (Desertum 
Kalnac), to the “Holy City” of Lhasa in Thibet; 
crossed, amid countless difficulties dnd hardships, the 
mountain passes of the Himalayas; arrived at Nepal, 
and thence passed over the Ganges plateau to Patna 
and Agra. This journey lasted two hundred and four- 
teen days. Dorville died at Agra, a victim of the 
hardships he had undergone. Grueber, accompanied 
by a Sanskrit scholar, Father Henry Roth, followed the 
overland route through Asia and succeeded in reaching 
Europe. His journey produced a sensation similar to 
that aroused in our times by the explorations of Sven 
Hedin. It showed the possibility of a direct overland 
connexion between China and India, and the value 
and significance of the Himalayan passes. Tonnier 
says: “It is due to Grueber’s energy that Eur^e re- 
ceived the first correct information concerning Thibet 
and its inhabitants.” Although Oderico of Porde- 
none had traversed Thibet, in 1327, and visited Lhasa, 
he had not written any account of this j oumey. Anto- 
nio de Andrada and Manuel Marquez had pushed their 
explorations as far as Tsparang on the northern 
Setledj. In 1664 Grueber set out to return to China, 
attempted to push his way through Russia, was 
obliged to return, and then undertook the land route 
to Asia. He was taken sick in Constantinople and 
died in Florence, or, according to others, in Patak, 
Hungary. 

An account of this first journey through Thibet in 
modem times was published by Father Athanasius 
Kircher to whom Gfrueber had left his journals and 
charts, which he had supplemented by numerous 
verbal and written additions (“China iHustrata”, 
Amsterdam, 1667, 64-67). In the French edition of 
“China” (Amsterdam, 1670) is also incorporated a 
letter of Grueber written to the Duke of Tuscany. 
For letters of Gmeber see “Neue Welt-Bott” (Augs- 
burg and Gratz, 1726), no. 34; Th6venot (whose 
acquaintance Grueber had made in Constantinople), 
“Divers voyages curieux” (Paris, 1666, 1672, 1692), 
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ANASTA.SIUS Gr0N 
(Anton Alexander Graf vonAuersperg) 


II ; extracts in Ritter, “ Asien’^ (Berlin, 1833), II, 173 ; 
III, 453; IV, 88, 183; Anzi, ^'11 genio vagante’' 
(Parma, 1692), III, 331-399. 

Carlieri, Notizie varie delV Imperio della China (Florence, 
1697); Ashley, Collection of Voyages (London, 1745-47), IV, 
661 sq.; Markham, Narrative of the Mission of Boyle and Man- 
ning (London, 1S76), 295 sq.; Von Richthofen, China (Berlin, 
1877), 671, etc., with routes and plate, the best monograph; 
Tonnibr, Die Durchquerung Tihets seitens der Jesuiten Joh. 
Cnieber und Albert de Dorville im Jahre 1661 in Zeitschr. d. Ges, 
fUr Brdkunde zxi Berlin, 1904, pp. 328-361 (route shown on 

plate 8). * -r-r 

A. Huonder. 

Gtiin, Anastasixjs, pseudonym for Anton Alexan- 
der (Maria), .Count von Auersperg, an Austrian poet; 
b. at Laibach in 1806; d. at Graz in 1876. He received 

his earliest train- 
ing at the There- 
sian academy at 
Vienna, and later 
studied philosophy 
and jurisprudence 
at Vienna and 
Graz. From 1831 
on he was occupied 
with the care of his 
paternal estates at 
Thurn. Repeat- 
edly he undertook 
journeys through 
Italy, France, and 
England, until he 
married a Countess 
Attems in 1839. 
Henceforth he di- 
vided his time be- 
tween his estates 
and Vienna. In the meantime his poems had made 
him famous as a champion of liberalism, and he had 
entered the political field. . In 1848 he was elected 
a member of the. National Assembly at Frankfort. 
Disappointed in his expectations, he withdrew and 
retired to private life, from whence he did not emerge 
until 1860, when Austria had become a constitutional 
State. He was appointed a life member of the Aus- 
trian Reichsrat, serving at the same time first as a 
member of the Camiolan and then of the Styrian 
diet. 

His first collection of lyric poems, “Blatter der 
Liebe^^ appeared in 1830. This was followed by a 
romantic cycle, “Der letzte Ritter” (Stuttgart, 1830), 
in praise of Emperor Maximilian I. But fame came 
to him through his political poems, the first collection 
of which appeared anonymously in 1831 under the 
title of “ Spaziergange eines Wiener Poeten It was 
a severe arraignment of the oppressive conditions pre- 
vailing .under the regime of Metternich, and created a 
sensation among all classes. The next collection, 
“Bphutt” (“Ruins”— 1835), was also political in ten- 
dency. Neither this nor the preceding collection has 
won enduring fame. This Griin owes rather to some 
of Ms lyrics, like “Das Blatt im Buche” and “Der 
letzte’Dichter”, which appeared in “Gedichte” (Leip- 
zig, 1837). His two humorous poems, “Nibelungen 
im Frack” (1843) and. “Der Pfatf vom Kahlenberg” 
(1850), were never really popular. Other works of 
GrtM are the “ Volksliederaus Krain” (Leipzig, 1850), 
a cdlleciion of Slovenic folk-songs, and “Robin Hood” 
(Stuttgart, 1864:), a free repdering of old English bal- 
lads. His complete works were edited by L. A. 
Frankl (Berlin, 1877, 5 vols.), new edition by Anton 
Schlossar (Leipzig) . 

VON Radios, ArC^Hn und seine Beimath (Stuttgart, 1876) ; 
Idem, A. Oriln, Vmehollenes und Vergilbtes aus dessm Leben und 
Wirken (Leipzig,' 1878); Scpatzmaye, Anton Oraf von Auers- 
perg, sein LebenundDichtm <8(1*., Frankfort, 1872) ; Soh6n- 

BACii, Ana^tasius Oriln in Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur neueren Lit- 
teratur in Deutschland, Oesterreich, Amerika (Graz, 1900), pp. 
174-185. 

Arthur F. J. Remy. 


Guadalajara (Guadalaxara), Archdiocese of, in 
Mexico, separated from the Diocese of Michoacan by 
Paul III, 31 July, 1548. The residence of the bishop 
was first fixed at (iompostela, in the Province of Tepic, 
but in 1560 was transferred by Pius IV to Guadala- 
jara. Since its foundation the see has had a cathedral 
chapter, of twenty-seven members between 1830 and 
1850, but at present (1908) they number only seventeen. 
The present cathedral was begun in 1571, completed 
and dedicated in 1618, and consecrated in 1716, It 
contains a celebrated painting by Murillo. 

Among its notable bishops was the Dominican mis- 
sionary, Felipe Galindo y Chdvez, who was conse- 
crated in 1695, and died in 1702. He founded in 1699 
the (liocesan seminary and gave it its constitution and 
a library. The same prelate exerted his influence 
towards” securing the foundation of a university, en- 
trusted the missions of Lower California to the Jesuits, 
and made two visitations of the diocese as far as the 
neighbourhood of Coahuila. Nicolds Carlos Gomez de 
Cervantes, a canon of Mexico, consecrated Bishop of 
Guatemala in 1723, was transferred to Guadalajara 
in 1725 and died in 1734. Fie made a visitation of 
the whole diocese, strengthened the Jesuits in the 
California missions, founded in Texas the parish of 
San Antonio de Bexar, and assisted^ in building con- 
vents for the Dominican and Augustinian nuns. The 
Franciscan Francisco de S. Buenaventura Martinez de 
Texada Diez de Velasco was at first Auxiliary Bishop 
of Cuba and built the parish church of St. Augustine, 
Florida; later he became Bishop of Yucatan (1745), 
and was transferred to Guadalajara in 1752. He 
twice visited the whole of his diocese, made generous 
donations of church ornaments and sacred vessels to 
indigent parishes, and aided in the erection of many 
churches. He died in 1760. The Dominican Antonio 
Alcalde, born in 1701, a lector in arts, master of stu- 
dents, lector in theology for twenty-six years, ^ and 
prior of several convents of his order, became Bishop 
of Yucatan in 1763, and was transferred to Guadala- 
jara in 1771. There he founded the university and a 
hospital (S. Miguel de Bel6n) for five hundred sick 
poor; he also improved the standard of teaching in 



Gallery in the Cemetery of the BeliIjn Hobpital, Guada- 
lajara, Founded by Bishop Alcalde (XVIXI Centuky) 


the seminary and in the college of S. Juan Bautista, 
founded and endowed the girls' college called El 
Beaterio, and placed it under the care of religious 
women. It was this bishop who built the sanctuary 
of Guadalupe, and left funds to defray there the ex- 
penses of worship. Another very large bequest left by 
him was for the building of the cathedral parish church. 
He introduced various industries to improve the con- 
dition of the poor, and during the great famine (1786) 
supported a multitude of destitute persons. After 
spending $1,097,000 on good works in his diocese, he 
died, 7 Aug., 1793, a poor man — ‘Hhe father of the 
poor and benefactor of learning”. 
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Juan Cruz Ruiz de Cabanas, rector of the seminary 
of Burgos (Spain), became Bishop of Nicaragua in 
1794, and of Guadalajara in 1796. He gave new con- 
stitutions to the seminary and founded there new 
classes, also the clerical college and the hospice for the 
poor, established moral conferences for the clergy, 
fostered agriculture and the dne arts, and was instru- 
mental in popularizing the practice of vaccination. 
It was he who crowned Iturbide emperor in 1824. 

Pedro Espinosa, bom in 1793, was rector of the 
seminary and of the university, and a dignitary of the 
cathedral, became Bishop of Guadalajara in 1854, and 
archbishop in 1863. He was persecuted on account of 
his vigorous defence of the rights of the Church, being 
banished for that reason by the Liberal Government. 
He placed the charitable institutions under the care of 
the Sisters of Charity. Pedro Loza, Bishop of Sonora 
in 1852, became Archbishop of Guadalajara in 1868, 
assisted at the Council of the Vatican, and died in 
1898. He was the initiator of the system of free paro- 
chial primary schools; he improvecl the seminary to a 
remarkable degree, gave it its present building, or- 
dained 536 priests, and built the churches of Nuestra 
Sehora de los Dolores and San Jos6. 

The population, of the diocese is about 1,200,000; it 
contains 83 parishes, 5 of which are in the episcopal 
city. The once numerous convents of Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Mercedarians, Augustinian^ Carmelites, 
and Oratorians were suppressed by the Liberals; the 
Government, assuming the rights of ownership of the 
conventual buildings, converted most of them into bar- 
racks and afterwards alienated the remainder. Some 
of the Franciscan, Augustinian, and Mercedarian relig- 
ious remained as chaplains of the churches that had 
been their own. In the ancient convent building of 
the Friars Minor at Zapopan there is a college for 
young men under the direction of Franciscans. The 
Jesuits, expelled by Charles III of Spain (1767), did not 
return until 1906, when they founded a college in the 
city of Guadalajara. The Religious of the Sacred 
Heart have for some years carried on a mis' school. 
The seminary, having, in consequence of Liberal legis- 
lation, lost its own building, acquired the old convent 
of Santa Monica, which Archbishop Loza began to re- 
build in 1891. Besides many other illustrious eccle- 
siastics, no fewer than thirty-one bishops have been 
trained in this establishment, which has now (1908) 
1000 students. In the cities of Zapotlan and San 
Juan de los Lagos there are auxiliary seminaries. Free 
primary instruction is established m all the parishes 
of the archdiocese. At Guadalajara there is a female 
.normal school under ecclesiastical supervision, also 
several hospitals and orphan asylums supported by 
charity. The hospital and endowments of S. Mi^el 
de Befen and the hospice for the poor, foundations 
of former bishops, were seized by the Liberals. 


VaRA, Cateoifimo OeogrdfUo^HiaidricihSstadifitiaco de la Jgleaia 
Mexicana CAmeoamooa, 1881); Lorbnzana, Concilioe Provwr 
dales Primer 0 y Segundo celebrados m la Cvumd de Mexico (Mex- 
ioo, 1769); Santosoot, Memoria yresmtada m d Coneurso 
Litvrario y ArtUtioo^ con se ceLdtrd d pnwer Crntmarip de la 
muerte dd Ilmo, Br. D, Fray Antonio Alcalde (Guadalajara, 
1893); Idbm, Cat&logo biogrdfieo de los Prdadoa quehan regido la 
Tgleaia de Guadalajara, de Ics que Kan ddo aus hijM 6 ma 
ctliados^ y de las Didoesia que Ka •product (Guadalajara); 
VaaoiA, Vi^dd Umo. Br, Alcalde (Guadalajara, 1392); Tnwia- 
aidn de los restos del Umo, Sr. Espunosa^ y oracum^ fun^rea 
(Ouadalajax^ 1876) ; Santobooy, Exeq^ias y B%oqmfia dd Umo. 
ar. Arebpo, S. Pedro Loza (Quadi^jara, 18w); Padim^, Hm- 
toria de Provinoia de la JVwwa Oalvsia (Mexico, 1870;: Tbl:w, 


Cranica Miscelanea de la Santa Prtmno^ de Xalwo^Oviad^^ 
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Daniel R. Lowbebb. 


Guadalupe, Shrine of. — Guadalupe is stnotly the 
name of a picture, but was extended to the church 
containingthe picture and to the town ’that grew up 
around, ^e word is Spanish-Arabic, but in Mexico 
it may represent certain Aztec sounds. The place — 
styled Quadalupe-Hidalgo since 1S22, as in our 1S48 


treaty—is three miles north-east of Mexico City. Pil- 
grimages have been made to this shrine almost uninter- 
ruptedly since 1 531—32. In the latter year there was a 
s^ine at the foot of Tepeyac Hill which served for 
^^cfy years, and stiJl, in part, forms the parochial 
sacristy. In 1622 a rich shrine was erected; a new 
one, much richer, in 1709. Other structures of the 
eighteenth century connected with it are a parish 
church, a convent and church for Capuchin nuns, a 
well chapel, and a hill chapel. About 1750 the 
shrine got the title of collegiate, a canomy and choir 
service being established. It was aggregated to St. 
John Lateran in 1754; and, finally, in 1904 it was 
created a basilica. The presiding ecclesiastic is called 
abbot. The greatest recent change in the shrine itself 
has been its complete interior renovation in gorgeous 
Byzantine, presenting a striking illustration of Gua- 
dalupan history. 

The picture really constitutes Guadalupe. It 
makes the shrine: it occasions the devotion. It is 
taken as representing the Immaculate Conception, 
being the lone figure of the woman with the sun, moon, 
and star accompaniments of the great apocalyptic 
sign, and in addition a supporting angel under the 
crescent. Its tradition is, as the new Breviary 
lessons declare, “long-standing and constant". Oral 
and written, Indian and Spanish, the account is 
unwavering. To a neophyte, fifty-five years old, 
named Juan Diego, who was hurrying down Tepeyac 
hill to hear Mass in Mexico City, on Saturday, 9 
December, 1531, the Blessed Virgin appeared and 
sent him to Bishop Zumtoaga to have a temple built 
where she stood. She was at the same place that 
evening and Sunday evening to get the bishop’s 
answer. He had not immediately believed the mes- 
senger; having cross-auestioned him and had him 
watched, he finally baae him ask a sign of the lady 
who said she was the mother of the true^ God. The 
neophyte agreed so readily to ask any sign desired, 
that the bishop was impressed and left the sign to the 
apparition. Juan was occupied aU Monday with 
Bernardino, an uncle, who seemed dying of fever. 
Indian specifics failed; so at daybreak on Tuesday, 
12 December, the grieved nephew was running to the 
St. James's convent for a priest. To avoid the appa- 
rition and imtimely message to the bishop, he slipped 
round where the well chapel now stands. But the 
Blessed Virgin crossed down to meet him and said: 
“ What road is this thou takest, son? " A tender dia- 
logue ensued. Reassuring Juan about Hs uncle!; — 
whom at that instant she cured, appearing to him 
also and calling herself Holy Mary of Guadalupe-^ 
she bade him go again to the bishop. Without hesi- 
tating he joyously asked the sign. She told Ito to 
go up to the rocks and gather roses. He knew it was 
neither the time nor the place for roses, but he went 
and found them. Gathering many into the lap of his 
tilma — & long cloak or wrapper used by Mexican 
Indians — ^he came back- The Holy Mother, re- 
arranging the roses, bade him keep them untouched 
and unseen till he reached the bishop. Having got 
to the presence of Zumdixaga, Juan offered the sign. 
A^sh^ unfolded his cloak the roses fell out, and he was 
startled to see the bishop and his attendants kneeling 
before him: the life-size figrra of the Virgin Mother, 
just as he had described her,t^as glowing on the poor 
tiima. A great mural decoration in the renovated 
basilica commemorates the scene. The mcture was 
venerated, guarded in the bishop's chap;^, and soon 
after carried prooessionally to the preliminary shrine. 

The coarsely woven stuff which bears the picture 
is as thin and open as poor sacking. It is inade of 
vegetable fibre, probably maguey. It consists, of two 
stnps, about seventy inches long by eighteen wide, 
held together by weak stitching. "The seam is 
up the middle of the figure, turning aside from the 
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face. Painters have not understood the laying on 
of the colours. They have deposed that the “ can- 
vas was not only unfit but unprepared; and they 
have marvelled at apparent oil, water, distemper, 
etc. colourmg in the same figure. They are left in 
equal admiration by the flower-like tints and the 
abundant gold. They and other artists find the pro- 
portions perfect for a maiden of fifteen. The fig- 
ure and the attitude are of one advancing. There is 
flight and rest in the eager supporting angel. The 
chief colours are deep gold in the rays and stars, blue- 
green in the mantle, and rose in the flowered tunic. 
Sworn evidence was given at various commissions of 
inquiry corroborating the traditional account of the 
miraculous origin and influence of the picture. Some 
wills connected with Juan Diego and his contem- 
poraries were accepted as documentary evidence. 
Vouchers were given for the existence of Bishop 
Zumarraga’s letter to his Franciscan brethren in 
Spain concerning the apparitions. His successor, 
Montufar, instituted a canonical inquiry, in 1556, 
on a sermon in which the pastors and people were 
abused for crowding to the new shrine. In 1568 
the historian Bernal Dfaz, a companion of Cortez, 
refers incidentally to Guadalupe and its daily inir- 
acles. The lay viceroy, Enriquez, while not opposing 
the devotion, wrote in 1575 to Philip II asking him 
to prevent the third archbishop from erecting a parish 
and monastery at the shrine;^ inaugural pilgrimages 
were usually made to it by viceroys and other chief 
magistrates. Processes, national and ecclesiastical, 
were laboriously formulated and attested for pres- 
entation at Rome, in 1663, 1666, 1723, 1750. 

The clergy, secular and regular, has been remark- 
ably faithful to the devotion towards Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, the bishops especially fostering it, even to 
the extent of making a protestation of faith in the 
miracle a matter of occasional obligation. The present 
pontiff is the nineteenth pope to favour the shrme and 
its tradition. Benedict AlV and Leo XIII were its 


two strongest supporters. The former pope decreed 
that Our Lady of Guadalupe should be the national 
patron, and made 12 December a holiday of obligation 
with an octave, and ordered a special Mass and Office; 
the latter approved a complete historical second 
Nocturne, ordered the picture to be crowned in his 
name, and composed a poetical inscription for it. 
Pius X has recently permitted Mexican priests to say 
the Mass of Holy Mary of Guadalupe on the twelfth 
day of every month, and granted indulgences which 
may be gained in any part of the world for prayer 
before a copy of the picture. A miraculous Roman 
copy— for which Pius IX ordered a chapel — is an- 
nually celebrated among the Prodigia'* of 9 July. 

Indian MSS. in, Boturini Collection (Madrid) ; Mexican origi- 
nals, hard to locate, variously reproduced; Papal letters (ar- 
chive of the shrine^ and most Mexican curias); Montufab, 
* * ■' (Mexico, 1660); DfAZ, HiVcn'a Vierdadcro (Guate- 



(Rohie* 1681); PLORENiOiA, BstrM del Norte (Mexico, 1688); 
QOT'rsiao, JWtao de Amae (Mexico, 1746); Cabrbra, Maror 
viUct ArneHcma (Mexico, 1766); Cariulo, Pensil Americano 
(Mexko, 17^7); Aloocbh, Defenea OacMumna (Me^dco, 
1820) : XqiiNBn, La Aparieidn (Orisaba, 1849) ; Vbra, Cov^ 
Uetamdri (^erdtaro. 1892); Lbb, Otar JMy of America (Balti- 
more, 1897); Ajtooow, Bietoria de la Ajparicidn (Mexico, 
1897)^.,,t]^erd ar^’ also numerous minor publications issued 
mootply m ^Mexico and’ at the shrine. * 

‘ ' G* Lbb. 


Gtwdfelotnie (or Basse TbbIib), Dioobsb of 
(G tripALUPIRirsis; 1mm Tbllxjris), in the West In- 
coinprises the isladds of* Guadeloupe. Les 
S^tes, Msrie^alante,'La D^sirade, and the Jiencb 
portion^ ot St. Martin md St. Bartholomew. When,’ 
on 4 Nov., 1493, Christopher Columbus discovered the 
island of Karukera, he called it Guadalupe, in honour 
^ the miraculous Madonna of Guadalupe in Spain. 
Guadeloupe has been French since 1653, with tlate ex- 


ception of some brief periods of English occupation. 
It was formerly administered by a prefect Apostolic. 
In 1837 Jean-Marie de Lamennais, by agreement with 
the French Government, sent to Guadeloupe, as in- 
structors, several brothers of the Institute of Ploermel. 
On the publication of the royal ordinance of 5 Janu- 
ary, 1840, recalling to the priests of the colonies their 
obligation to instruct the young slaves, and to the 
masters their duty of allowing the latter to be in- 
structed, Lamennais realized that the clergy of 
Guadeloupe must be reorganized. He addressed a 
note to the Government, m which he asked for the 
creation of three dioceses, at Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and Guiana. Montalembert, in a speech delivered 
before the Chamber of Peers (7 April, 1845), demanded 
the appointment, if not of titular bishops, at least of 
vicars Apostolic, in the colonies. In 1S4S Father 
Libermann, superior-general of the Congregation of 
the Holy Ghost, drew M. de Falloux^s attention to the 
question, and, by an agreement between France and 
tne Holy See, the Bull of 27 September, 1850, created 
for Guadeloupe the Bishopric of Basse-Terre as suffra- 
gan of the Archdiocese of Bordeaux. The clergy of 
Guadeloupe are educated in the seminary of the Holy 
Ghost, at Paris. Its first bishop (1851-53) was the 
celebrated preacher Lacarri^re, ot whom Chateau- 
briand said, If I were a priest I should wish to preach 
like him. ” In 1905 (the last year of the concordatory 
regime) the diocese numbered 182,112 inhabitants, 2 
arohidiaconateS; 3 archipresbyterates, 19 deaneries, 37 
parishes, 54 priests (besides the bishop and vicars- 

f eneral) . At that time the regulars were represented 
y the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, the Brothers of 
Plogrmel, the Sisters Hospitallers of St. Paul of 
Chartres, and the Teaching Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Cluny, 

Lacombb, Lettre pastorale du Prifet Avosiolique au clergS de la 
Guadeloupe ewr Vinetruction reliaieuse dans les colonies (Basse- 
Terre, 1839); Laveille, Jean^Mane de Lamennais, II (Paris, 
1903), 265-66; 639-41; Uipiscopat jrangais depuis le Concordat 
(Paris, 1907), 271-78. 

Gboegbs Goyatt. 

Guaicuri Indians (pronounced Waikuri)^ a group 
of small tribes, speaking dialectic forms of a common 
language, probably of distinct stock, formerly occupy- 
ing part of Lower California. They ranged from 
about 24® to 26® N. lat., having for neighbours, on 
the south the Pericui, of very similar characteristics, 
and on the north the somewhat superior C'ochiml. 
They may have numbered originally some 7000 souls. 
According to our best authority, the Jesuit Baegert, 
who laboured among the Guaicuri for seventeen years 
until the expulsion ot the order in 1767, they lived in the 
open air without shelter'of any kind by day or night, 
excepting a mere brushwood windbreak in the coldest 
winter weather. The men were absolutely naked, 
while the women wore only an apron of skin or strings 
woven from vegetable fibre. They sometimes used 
sandals — mere strips of skin — to protect the soles of 
their feet from rocks and thorns. They wore their 
hair loose, and the men cut and stretched their ears 
with pieces of bone until they hung down nearly to 
the shoulder. They painted their bodies with mineral 
colours. Their implements and furniture consisted 
of a long bow and arrows, a flint knife, a sharpened 
stick for digging roots, a turtle shell for basket and 
cradle, a bladder for water, and a bag for provisions. 

The preparation of these simple things constituted 
their only arts and the time left from Hunting food 
was given up to lounging, sleeping, or an occasional 
inter&ibal orgy of brutish licentiousness*. Their food 
oonaprised pi^ioally everything of animal or vege- 
talrie nature io be found in their oountw, no matter 
how disgusting in habit or condition. C5wing to the 
desert character of their country they lived in a con- 
dition of chronic starvation throughout most of the 
year. Constantly oa the move m search of food, 
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they lay down in the open air wherever night found 
them, and rarely twice consecutively in the same spot. 
They had practically no form of government, and 
marriage could hardly be said to exist, in view of the 
universal licentiousness, jealousy being apparently 
unlmown. The rest of their moral make-up was of a 
arity. Honour, shame, and latitude were un- 
nown virtues, and after years of effort the mission- 
ary was obliged to confess ‘Hhat there was but very 
little result because there was no foundation to build 
upon. They had no religious ceremonies or emblems, 
and their mathematical ability did not permit them 
to count beyond six, so that,” as Baegert quaintly puts 
it, ‘'none of them can say how many fingers he has.” 
To save the souls and ameliorate the temporal con- 
dition of such naked, houseless, and utterly degraded 
savages, some of the most devoted and scholarly men 
of the Jesuit Order gave the best years of their lives. 

Throu|:h the efforts of the celebrated Jesuit, Father 
Kino, priest of the Sonora mission, who had already 
begun the religious instruction of the Pericui and a 
study of their language in 1683-5, attention was di- 
rected to the peninsula and the work of conversion 
was entrusted to Father Juan Marfa Salvatierra, S. J., 
who landed on the east coast near the Island of 
Carmen on 15 October, 1697, with six companions, 
a few cattle, sheep, and pigs, and founded the mis- 
sion of Our Lady of Loreto, destined to become 
the centre of the peninsula missions. The partic- 
ular tribe in the vicinity was the Laimdn, the Pericui 
range beginning a few miles to the south. The na- 
tives appeared friendly^ and after a short time the 
boat returned to the mainland, leaving the missionary 
alone to act as "priest, officer, sentry, and even cook'\ 
Other missionaries followed and the work grew, 
largely assisted by the benefactors of the Pious 
Fund, until, at the close of the Jesuit period, there 
existed along the peninsula a chain of fourteen mis- 
sions. Most of the earlier missions were within the 
territories of the Guaicuri, including San Luis Gon- 
zaga, where Baegert was stationed, or the Pericui, 
the northern Cochiml being visited later. After Sal- 
vatierra, who died in 1717, the most prominent name 
in connexion with these missions is probably that of 
Father Ugarte, who first explored the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia in a ship of his own building. The mission day 
began with Mass and a short recitation of catechism 
in the Indian language, followed by breakfast, after 
which the workers scattered to their daily tasks. 
The sunset bell summoned them to the church for the 
litany. Regular cooked meals of meat and grain, 
besides fruits from the mission orchards and vine- 
yards, were furnished three times daily to the sick, 
the oldj and the workers, the others, who roved at 
will, being expected to look out for themselves. 

In spite of the fickle character of the natives, the 
missionaries encountered very little active opposition 
excepting among the Pericui, but their efforts for 
good were largely frustrated by the vicious example 
of the pearl fishers and other adventurers, who, follow- 
ing the opening up of the country, introduced dissi- 
pation and disease until the blood of the whole Indian 
population was hopelessly poisoned. On the de- 
parture of the Jesuits in 1768 the missions were turned 
over to the Franciscans, but subject to so many re- 
strictions that in 1773 they transferred them to the 
Dominicans. Nine other missions, all among the 
more northern tribes, were founded by the latter order 
up to 1797, making a total of twenty-three then in 
existence on the peninsula. The missions, however, 
soon declined, chiefly owing to the rapid extinction of 
the Tnrliflrtfl themselves. Serious scandals also crept 
in. Governmental interference was succeeded by 
governmental hostility and spoliation under the 
revolutionary regime, culminating in 1833, in the act 
of secularization by which the ruin of the missions 
was completed. The few surviving Indian s scattered 


to the mountains or starved about their former homes. 
Those within the mission area, estimated originally 
at a minimum of 25,000, numbered less than 3800 in 
1840. In 1908 these had dwindled to a handful of 
supposed Guaicuri about San Xavier and a few in- 
dividuals of the Cochiml about Santa Gertrudis and 
San Borja, orderly in conduct and devoutly Catholic. 

Baegert, Nachnchten von der Amenkamschm Hcdbinad 
Cahfomieno (Mannheim, 1773) ; edited in extracts by Rau as 
Account of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the California JPeninsida 
in Smithsonian Reports for 1863 and 1864 (Washington, 1864 
1865); Bancroft, Native Races of the Padjic States.- I: 
Wild Tnbea (San Francisco, 1882); Idem, HistofS/ of the North 
Meancan States and Texas (San Francisco, 1886); Browne, 
S^ltment and Exploration of Lower California (San Francisco, 
^69); Clavigbro, Storia della California (Venice, 1789); 
Gleb^n, History of the Catholic Chwr(h in Calif omia (San 
Francisco, 1872); Duplot db Mofras, Exploration du Terri- 
toircde 1840-2 (Paris, 1844); North, The Mother of 

Calif ornia Francisco and New York, 1908); Vbnegab, No- 

hcia de la California (Madrid, 1757). 

James Mooney. 

Guam. See Mariana Islands, Prefecture Apos- 
tolic OF THE. 

Guamanga, Diocese of. See Ayacttcho, Dio- 
cese OF. 

Guarani Indians (pronounced Waranif), one of the 
paost important tribal groups of South America, hav- 
ing their former home territory chiefly between the 
Uruguay and Lower Paraguay rivers, in what is now 
P^guay and the Provinces of Corrientes and Entre 
Rios of Argentina. The name by which they are 
commonly known is of disputed origin and meaning. 
They call themselves simply A&4, that is, men. They 
belong to the great Tupf-Guaranf stock, which ex- 
tends almost continuously from the Parana to the 
Amazon, including most of Eastern Brazil, with out- 
lying branches as far west as the slopes of the Andes. 
Upon the Tupi-Guaranl dialects is cased the Ungoa 
geral or Indian trade language of the Amazon region. 

The Guarani are best known for their coimexion 
with the early Jesuit missions of Paraguay, the most 
notable mission foundation ever establish^ in Amer- 
ica, and for their later heroic resistance — as the State 
of Paraguay, against the combined powers of Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay— until practically all their 
able-bodied men had been exterminated. In phy- 
sique they are short and stoutly built, averaging but 
little over five feet, and are rather light in colour. In 
their primitive condition they were sedentary and 
agricultural, subsisting largely upon manioc, the root 
from which tapioca is prepared, together with com, 
game, and wud honey, and occupying palisaded 
villages of communal houses, large enou^ to accom- 
modate from ten to fifteen families each. They were 
expert and artistic potters and woodcarvers. Their 
arms were the bow and blow-gun. According to 
the Jesuit missionary Dobrizhoffer, besides being 
cannibals, as were many other South American tribes, 
they, in ancient times, even ate their own dead, but 
later disposed of them in large jars placed inverted 
upon the ground. The men wore only the G-string, 
with labrets in the lower lip, and feather crowns. 
The women wore woven garments covering the whole 
body. Polygamy was allowed but was not common. 
Their religion was the animistic Pantheism usual 
among northern Indians. There was no central gov- 
ernment, rile numerous village communities being 
imited only by the bond of common interest and 
language, with a tendency to form tribal groups 
accordmg to dialect. At a minimum estimate they 
numbered when first known at least 400,000 souls. 

The first entry into the Rio de la Plata, the estuaiy 
of the Parana or Paragiiay, was made by the Spanish 
navigator Juan de SoEb, in 1511. Sebastian Cabot 
followed in 1526, and in 1537 Gonzalo de Mendoza 
ascended the Paraguay to about the present Brazilian 
frmxtier, and returning founded Asuncion, •♦destined 
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to be the capital of Paraguay, and made first ac- 
quaintance with the Guarani. Under the very prst 
governor was inaugurated the policy of intermarriage 
with the Indian women, from which the present mixed 
Paraguayan race derives its origin, and also of the 
enslavement of the native tribes who found no pro- 
tector until the arrival of the Jesuits, the first two of 
whom, Fathers Barcena and Angulo, coming overland 
from Bolivia, reached the Guarani territory of 
Guayrd., in what is now the Provmce of Parand,, 
Southern Brazil, in 1586. Others soon followed a 
Jesuit college was established at Asuncion, a provin- 
cial named for Paraguay and Chile, and in 1608, in 
consequence of their strong protests against the en- 
slavement of the Indians, King Philip III of Spain 
issued royal authority to the Jesuits for the conver- 
sion and colonization of the Indians of Guayrd. It 
should be noted that in the earlier period the name 
Paraguay was loosely used to designate all the basin 
of the river, including besides the present Paraguay, 
parts of Uruguay, Argentina, Bolivia, and Brazil. ^ 

As usual in the Spanish colonies the first exploring 
expeditions were accompanied by Franciscan friars. 
At an early period in the history of Asuncion, Father 
Luis de Bolanos of that order translated the cate- 
chism into the language of the Quaranl, in order to 
preach to those of that tribe in the neighbourhood of 
the settlement. In 1588-9 the celebrated Saint 
Francis Solanus crossed the Chaco wilderness from 
Peru, preaching to the wild tribes, and stopped for 
some time at Asuncion, but without giving attention 
to the Guaranf. His recall left the Indian field clep: 
to the Jesuits, who assumed the double duty of civil- 
izing and Christianizing the Indians and defending 
them against the merciless cruelties and butcheries 
of the slave-dealers and their employers, including 
practically the whole white population, lay, clerical, 
and official. “The larger portion of the population 
regarded it as a right, a privilege in viriue of con- 
quest, that they should enslave the Indians” (Pa^e, 
470). The Jesuit provincial, Torres, however, on his 
arrival in 1607, “immediately placed himself at the 
head of those who had opposed the cruelties at all 
times exercised over the natives” (Ibid.). 

The great centre and depot of the Indian slave 
trade was the town of SSo Paulo, below Rio Janeiro 
in the south of Brazil, Originally a rendezvous of 
Portuguese, Dutch, and Spanish pirates, it had become 
a refuge for the desperate criminals of all nation^ 
who, finding a lack of wives of their own class and 
colour, had intermixed with Indian and negro women, 
producing a mongrel and bloodthirsty breed, without 
W, reli^on, mercy, or good faith. “Slave dealers 
of profession, they speedily overrode the influence and 
power of the Church and drove out its ministers. 


thousands and thousands of Indians to be bartered 
away on the public squares of the Atlantic cities. 
Here they assembled day after day, as party after 
party returned from its inhuman expedition, the 
crowds of trembling, bleeding wretches that had been 
hunted and captured in some distant wilds. • . . 
These well-trained, well-armed, roaming, pillaging 
Paiilistas or Mamelucos, as they were popularly 
called, became the dread and scourge of this beau- 
tiful land” (Page, 476). To oppose these armed and 
organized robbers the naked tribes had only their 
bows, the Spanish government strictly prombiting 
fire-arms even to the civilized Indians. It is esti- 
mated that in the space of 130 years 2,000,000 Indians 
were slain or carried into captivity by these Brazilian 
slave-hunters. With the royal authority as a ^aran- 
tee of protection the first of the Quayr^ missions, 
Loreto.-was established on the Paranapan4 by Fathers 
Cataldino and Marcerata (or lyEaoeta?) in 1610. The 
Guarani fiocked to them in such numbers, and listened 
so gladly and obediently to these the first white men 


who had overcome to them as friends and helpers, that 
twelve missions rose in rapid succession, containing 
in all some 40,000 Indians. Stimulated by this suc- 
cess, Father Gonzales with two companions in 1627 
journeyed to the Uruguay and established two or 
three small missions, with good promise for the future, 
until the wild tribes murdered the priests, massacred 
the neophytes, and burned the missions. 

But while the Guayr4 missions grew and multiplied 
the slave raiders were on the watch and saw' in them 
“merely an opportunity of capturing more Indians, 
than usual at a haul ”, and^ as “a nest of hawks, looked 
at their neophytes as pigeons ready fattening for 
their use” (Graham). In 1629 the storm broke. 
An army of Paulistas with horses, guns, and blood- 
hounds together with a horde of wdld Indians shooting 
poisoned arrows, suddenly emerged from the forest, 
surrounded the mission of San Antonio, set fire to the 
church and other buildings, butchered the neophytes 
who resisted and all who were too young or too old 
to travel, and carried the rest into slavery. San Miguel 
and Jesu Marla quickly met the same fate. In Con- 
cepcidn Father Salazar defended his flock through a 
regular siege even when reduced to eating snakes and 
rats, until reinforcements gathered by Father Catal- 
dino, though armed only with bows, drove off the 
enemy. No other mission was so fortunate. Within 
the space of two years all but two of the flourishing 
establishments were destroyed, the houses plundered, 
the churches pillaged of their rich belongings upon 
which almost the whole surplus of the mission rev- 
enues had been lavished, the altars polluted with blood 
in sacrilegious frenzy and 60,000 Christian and civil- 
ized converts carried off for sale in the slave markets 
of SSo Paulo and Rio Janeiro. To insure the larger 
result, the time chosen for attack was usually on 
Sunday, when the whole mission population was 
gathered at the church for Mass. As a rule the 
priests were spared — ^probably from fear of govern- 
mental reprisals — although several lost their lives 
while ministering to the wounded or pleading with 
the murderers. Fathers Maceta and Mansilla even 
followed one captive train on foot through the swamps 
and forests, confessing the dying who fell by the road 
and carrying the chains of the weakest, despite 
threats and pricks of lances, to plead with the Paulista 
chiefs in their very city, and then to Bahia, five 
hundred miles beyond, to ask the mediation of the 
governor-general himself, but all in vain, and they 
returned as they had come. 

It was now evident that the Guayrd missions were 
doomed. The few thousand Indians left of nearly 
100,000 just before the Paulista invasion had scat- 
tered to the forests, and could hardly be made to 
believe that the missionaries were not m league with 
the enemy. Father Antonio Ruiz de Montoya, the 
superior, determined to abandon the GuayrA province 
and remove the neophytes and the missions to a far 
southern territory out of reach of the slave-hunters. 
Twelve thousand Indians were gathered together, 
rafts and canoes built, and with infinite labour and 
danger by land and water, with famine, fever, and 
death always following their march, they descended 
the Parand five hundred miles and re-established 
Ixireto and San Ignacio near its banks in what is now 
Missiones Territory of the Provmce of Corrientes in 
Eastern Argentina. Two priests had been killed on 
the way by the wild tribes. By the sale of all that 
Imd been saved from the wreck Father Montoya was 
able to buy 10,000 cattle and thus transform his 
Indians from fanners to stock raisers. Soon again 
the workwas on a prosperous basis, and under Fathers 
Rangonier and Romero the XTru^ay missions were 
re-established^ only to be again destroyed (1632) by 
the old enemy, the Mamelucos, who had discovered a 
new line of attack from the south. This time the 
neophytes made some successful resistance, but in 
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1638 all the twelve missions beyond the Uruguay 
were abandoned and their people consolidated with 
the community of the Missiones Territory. In the 
last raid Father Alfaro was killed, which at last 
brought about tardy interference by the governor. 

In the same year Father Montoya, after having 
successfully opposed both governor and Bishop of 
Asunci6n in attempts upon the liberties of the In- 
dians and the mission administration, sailed for 
Europe, accompanied by Father Dia25 Taho, and suc- 
ceeded in getting from Urban VIII a letter forbidding 
the enslavement of the mission Indians under the 
severest church penalties, and from King Philip IV, 
the long-desired and long-refused permission for the 
Indians to be furnished with fire-arms for their own 
defence, and to be trained to their use by veteran 
soldiers who had become members of the Jesuit 
Order. When next the Paulista army, eight hundred 
strong, entered the mission territory in 1641, a body 
of Christian Guarani armed with guns and led by 
their own chief, met them on the Acaray river and in 
two pitched battles inflicted such severe defeat as put 
an end to the invasions for ten years. Differences 
with the Franciscans and with the Bishop of Paraguay 
on the old questions of jurisdiction and privilege, gave 
only a temporary check to the missions, now num- 
bering twenty-nine, but in 1651 the war between 
Spain and Portugal, the latter represented in America 
by Brazil, gave encouragement to another Paulista 
attempt upon a scale intended to wipe out every 
mission at one blow and hold the territory for Portu- 
gal. And now the Spanish authorities roused them- 
selves and sent promise of help against the invading 
army, advancing in four divisions, but before any of 
the government troops could reach the frontier the 
fathers themselves, arming their neophytes, led them 
against the enemy, whom they repulsed at every 
point, and then turning, scattered a horde of savages 
who had gathered in the rear in the hope of plunder. 
In 1732, the period of their greatest prosperity, the 
Guarani missions were guarded by a well-equipped 
and well-drilled army of 7000 Indians. On more 
than one occasion this mission army, accompanied 
by their priests, defended the Spanish colony. 

The missions, of which the ruins of several still 
remain, were laid out upon a uniform plan. The build- 
ings were grouped about a great central square, the 
church and store-houses at one end, and the dwelling 
houses of the Indians, in long barracks, forming the 
three other sides. Each family had its own separate 
apartments, but one veranda and one roof served for 
perhaps a hundred families. The churches were of 
stone or fine wood, with lofty towers, elaborate 
sculptures, richly adorned altars, and statuary im- 
ported from Italy and Spain. The priests' quarters, 
the commissary, the stables, the armoury, the work- 
shop, and the hospital, also usually of stone, formed 
an inner square adjoining the church. The plaza 
itself was a level grass plot kept cropped by sheep. 
The Indian houses were sometimes of stone, but more 
often of adobe or cane, with home-made furniture and 
religious pictures, often painted by the Indians them- 
selves. The smaller xmssions had two priests each, 
the larger more- the population varying from 2000 to 
7000 in the different missions. Everything moved 
with military precision, lightened by pleasiM cere- 
monial and sweet music, for both of wnioh the Quaranf 
had an intense passion. The rising sun was greeted 
by a chorus of children's hymns, followed by the 
Mass and breakfast, after which the workers went to 
their tasks. *^The Jesuits mardiialled their neo- 
phytes to the sound of music, and in prooesision to the 
fields, with a saint borne high aloft, the emmnunity 
each day at sunrise took its way. Along the path, at 
stated intervals, were shrines of saints, and before 
each of them they prayed, and betwe^ each shrine 
sang hymns. As the procession advaaeed it beeame 


gradually simller as groups of Indians dropped off to 
work the various fields and finally the priest and acolyte 
with the musicians returned alone" (Graham, 178-9). 
At midday each group assembled for the Angelus, 
after which came dinner and a siesta; work was 
then resumed until evening, when the labourers 
returned singing to their homes. After supper came 
the rosary and sleep. On rainy days they worked 
indoors. Frequent festivals with sham battles, fire- 
works, concerts, and dances, prevented monotony. 

Besides the cordon farm each man had his own 
garden. In addition to agriculture, stock raising, and 
the cultivation of the mat4 or native tea, which they 
made famous, “the Jesuits had introduced amongst 
the Indians most of the arts and trades of Europe. 
Official inventory after the order of expulsion, shows 
that thousands of yards of cotton were sometimes 
woven in one mission in a single month.'* In ad- 
dition to weaving they had tanneries, carpenter shops, 
tailors, hat niakers, coopers, cordage makers, boat 
builders, joiners, and almost every industry useful 
and necessary to Ufe. They also made arms, pow- 
der, and musical instruments, and had silversmiths, 
musicians, painters, turners, and printers to work 
their printing presses; for many books were printed 
at the missions, and they produced manuscripts as 
finely executed as those made by the monks in Euro- 
pean monasteries (Graham). The produce of their 
labour, including that from the increase of the herds, 
was sold at Buenos Aires and other markets, under 
supervision of the fathers, who portioned the proceeds 
between the common fund and the workers and help- 
less dependents, for there was no provision for able- 
bodied idleness. Finally “much attention was paid 
to the schools; early training was very pro^rly 
regarded as the key to all future success*' (Fage, 
503). Much of the instruction was in Guarani, winch 
is still the prevailing language of the country, but 
Spanish was also taught in every school. In this way, as 
the Protestant Graham notes (183), “without employ-*- 
ing force of any kind, which in their case wouldhave 
been quite impossible, lost as they were amongst the 
crowd of Indians", the Jesuits transformed hordes 
of cannibal savages into communities of peaceful, 
industrious, highly-skilled Christian workmen among 
whom idleness, crime, and poverty were alike un- 
known. 

In 1732, the Guarani missions numbered thirty, 
with 141,252 Christian Indians, Two years later a 
visitation of smallpox, that great destroyer of the 
Indian race, swept off 30,000 souls. In 1765 a second 
visitation carried off nearly 12,000 more and then ^read 
westwards through all the wild tribes of the Cfhaco. 
La 1750 a boundary treaty negotiated between ^ain 
and Portugal transferred to the latter the temtory 
of the seven missions on the Uruguay, and this was 
followed soon after by an official order for the re- 
moval of the Indians. The Indians of the seven 
towns, who knew the Portugese only as slave-hunters 
and persecutors, refused toleave their homes, rose in 
revolt under their own chiefs and defied the united 
armies of both governments. After a guerilla war- 
fare of seven years, resulting in the slaughter of thou- 
sands of Indians and the almost complete ruin of the 
seven missions, the Jesuits secured a royal decree 
annulling the boundary decision and restoring the 
disputed mission territory to the Spanish jurisdiction. 
In 1747 two missions, and in 1760 a third were es- 
tabli^ed in the sub-tribe of the Itatmes or Toba^ 
tines, in Central Paraguay) far north of the older 
mission group. In one of these, San Joaquin (1747), 
the cdebrated Dobrizhoffer mioistered for eight years. 
These were the last of the Guarani foundations. 

The story of the royal edict of 1767 for the.saqml- 
aon of the Jesuits from the Sp^ish dominions is too 
iBuoh a matter of world history to be recounted 
Fearing the the viceroy Bucare^ intrusted’^ 
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execution of the mandate in the summer of 1768, to 
two officers with a force of some 600 troops, but al- 
though the mission army then counted 14,000 drilled 
warriors of proved courage, the fathers, as loyal sub- 
jects, submitted without resistance, and with stream- 
ing tears turned their backs upon the work which they 
had built up by a century and a half of devoted sacri- 
fice. With only their robes and their breviaries, they 
went down to the ship that was waiting to carry them 
for ever out of the country. The Paraguay missions 
so called, of which however only eight were within 
Paraguay proper, were then thirty-three in number 
with seventy-eight Jesuits, some 144,000 Christian 
Indians, and nearly a million cattle. The rest of the 
story is briefly told. The missions were turned over 
to priests of other orders, chiefly Franciscans, but 
under a code of regulations drawn up by the viceroy 
and modelled largely upon the veiy Jesuit system 
which he had condemned. Under divided^ authority, 
uncertain government support, and without the 
love or confidence of the Indians, the new teachers 
soon lost courage and the missions rapidly declined, 
the Indians goin^ back by thousands to their original 
forests or becomnag vagabond outcasts in the to^s. 
By the official census of 1801 less than 45,000 Indians 
remained, cattle, sheep, and horses had disappeared, 
the fields and orchards were oversown or cut 
down and the splendid churches were in ruins. The 
long period of revolutionary struggle that followed 
completed the destruction. In 1814 the mission 
numbered but 8000 and in 1848 the few who 
remained were declared citizens. ^ The race however 
persists. Nearly all the forest tribes on the borders 
of Paraguay are of Guarani stock; many of them are 
descendants of mission exiles, while in Paraguay 
the old blood so predominates in the population 
that Guarani is still largely the language of the 

TheSuaranf language has been much cultivated, its 
literature covering a wide range of subjects. Many 
works, written by the fathers, and wholly or partly in 
the native language, were issued from the mission 
press in Loreto. Among the most important trea- 
tises upon the language are the “ Tesoro de la Lengua 
Guaranf’" (Madrid, 1639) by Father Montoya, the 
heroic leader of the exodus, republished in Paris and 
Leipzig in 1876; and the '‘Catecismo de la Lengua 
Guaranf ” of Father Diego Diaz de la Guerra (Madrid, 


1630). 

Charlbvoix, KUtoireduFcvrag’uay (Paris, 1756; tr. London, 
1769); Dobrmuboffsr, HiaMa de Abipcnib^ua equeatn belli- 
coaaqtid Pa/ragwia naiiom (Vienna, 1784); Genn. tr, (Vienna, 
1784); tr., An Aecoxmt of ike Abipcnea, an equ^trian people of 
Faragmy (London, 1822) ; Nunhs, Ensayo de la Historia civil 
de Paraguay (Buenos Aires, 1816) ; Cunninoh^wh (Jraham, A 
VaniaJm Arcadia (Xiondon, 190ri; Gudriuba., Hiatona^lPara- 
gva/y in Coleoddn de Angelia (Bxwnos AirM, 1836) : Lozano, 
Deecripcicm ohorographica^ etc. (Cordoba, 1^3); Muratori, 
CridianeairM Fdice neUe Miaaione . . . nel Parayvai (y^ce, 
1743); PAOJ],\La Plata, the Argentine Confederation and Para- 
i (New York, 1869) ; Rholus, The Earth and iU InhabitanU; 
■* iwiflrica, II; Amatoma ana La Plata (New York, 1896). 
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Guarantees, Law or (La Lbgoe dbllb Guarein- 
riGiB), a name given to the law passed by the senate 
and chamber of flae Italian parliament, 13 May, 1871, 
concerning the prerogatives of the Holy See, and the 
rations between State and Church in the Kingdom of 
Italy. The principal stipulations of the law may be 
summed up as follows: (1) the pope's person to be 
sacred and inviolable; (2) insult or injury to the pope 
tQ be treated on a par with insult or injury to the 
king's person; discussion of religious matters to be 
absolutely free; (3) royal honours to be paid to the 
pope; that he have the right to the customary guards : 
(4) the pope to be given an annual endowment or 
3,226,000 Im ($622,426 or £127,933) to cover all the 
needs of the Holy See (college of cardinals, Roman 
congregations, embassies, etc.) and the maintenance of 


church buildings; (5) the Vatican and Lateran palaces, 
as well as the Villa of Castel Gandolfo, to remain the 
property of the pope; these articles assure the pope 
ana all engaged in the spiritual government of the 
Church, as well as the college of cardinals assembled in 
conclave, complete liberty of communication with the 
Catholic world, exempt them from all interference with 
their letters, papers, etc. ; (14) the clergy to have free- 
dom of assembly; (15) the government to renounce 
the “Apostolic Legation" in Sicily, and the right of 
nomination to major benefices, with reservation, how- 
ever, of the royal patronage ; the bishops are not obliged 
to t^e the oath (of allegiance) on appointment; (16) 
the Exequatur to be maintained only for the major 
benefices (except in Rome, and in the suburbicanan 
sees) and for acts affecting the disposition of ecclesias- 
tical property; (17) in spiritual matters no appeal to 
be ^owed against ecclesiastical authority; the civil 
courts, however, to be competent to pass judgment on 
the juridical effects of ecclesiastical sentences- Pro- 
vision to be made, by a future law, for the reorganiza- 
tion, conservation, and administration of all the 
church property in the kingdom. 

The Italian government, which had declared that it 
entered Rome to safeguard the person of the Holy 
Father (Visconti-Venosta, circular of 7 September, 
1870; the autograph letter of Victor Emanuel to Pius 
IX, dated 29 Aug., received 10 Sept.; again the king’s 
answer to the Roman deputation which brought him 
the result of Ihe plebiscite), and which, in the very act 
of invading pontifical territory, had assured the people 
that the independence of the Holy See would remain 
inviolate (General Cadoma’s proclamation at Temi, 
11 Sepi), felt obliged to secure in a legal and solemn 
way the executions of its aforesmd intention. It owed 
no less to its own Catholic subjects, and to Catholics 
the world over. Two ways were open to it for keeping 
its promise. It might call an international congress 
of all nations having a veiy lar^e Catholic population, 
or it might pass a domestic Italian law.^ In the afore- 
said circular of the minister Visconti-Venosta, ad- 
dressed to all the powers, the former way was hinted 
at. But the unconcern of Catholic governments over 
the events that ended in the occupation of Rome put an 
end to all thought of consulting them ; and so a domes- 
tic law was passed. Before its adoption, however, 
Pius IX, by a lettter of his cardinal vicar, datoil 2 
March, 1871, protested against the law “in which", 
he said, “it was no easy task to decide whether 
absurdity, cunning, or contempt played the largest 
part". 

ITie pope refused to recognize in the Italian govern- 
ment any right to grant him prerogatives, or to make 
laws for him. Indeed, each of the “concessions" 
carried with it a special servitude, while later events 
proved that they were not intended to be seriously 
observed. In the Encyclical of 15 Mav following, the 
pope declared that no guarantees could secure him the 
fiberty and independence necessary in the exercise of 
his power and authority. He renewed this protest at 
the consistory of 27 October. And it stands to reason 
that a law voted by two houses of Parliament could 
with equal ease be abrogated by them at will In- 
deed, it has ever been part of the programme of the 
“ Left" party in the Italian Parliament to suppress the 
Law of Guarantees. Pius IX, moreover, was unwill- 
ing to accept formally the arrangements made con- 
cerning the relations of Church and State, esijecially 
the Exequatur and the administration of ecclesiastical 
pr^rty. Moreover, if, as he hoped, the occupation 
of Rome was to be only temporary, the acceptance of 
this law seemed useless. Doubtless, too, such accept- 
ance on his part would have been interpreted as at 
least a tacit recognition of accomplished facts, as a 
renunciation of the temporal power* and the property 
which had been taken from the Holy See (e* g. the 
Quirinal Palace). The abandonment of the "Apes- 
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tolic Legation^^ in Sicily, for eight centuries an apple of 
discord between the Holy See and the KinecfomL of 
Sicily (Sentis, Monarchia Sicula*^ Freiburg im 
Br., 1864), and the endowment granted the pope, were 
truly but slight compensation for all that had been 
taken from him. Consequently neither Pius IX nor 
his two successors have ever touched the aforesaid 
annual endowment, preferring to depend on the offer- 
ings of the faithful throughout the Catholic world. It 
may be added that the endowment was not sufficient 
to meet the needs of the Church, nor with their multi- 
plication could it be increased. 

A few years ago the question arose as to whether 
this untouched endowment would be confiscated by 
the Italian treasury at the end of ever^ five years, as is 
usual with other public debts of the Kingdom of Italy. 
The ^^Civilti^ Cattolica'' maintained that it could not 
be confiscated, but the Italian courts long ago decided 
differently, when they rejected the claims of the heirs 
of Pius IX on the ground that as he had not accepted 
the endowment he had never come into possession of 
it. What need then of confiscating it? Pius IX ex- 
pressly rejected this income, 13 November, 1872. 

There is occasional controversy between writers on 
international law and on Italian ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion over various matters connected with this law: 


whether in the eyes of the Italian government the pope 
is a sovereign, wnether he enjoys the privilege of extra- 
territoriality (not expressly recognized to him, though 
granted to foreign embassies to the Holy See), etc. 
As far as the Holy See is concerned these controversies 
have no meaning; it has never ceased to maintain its 
sovereign rights. 

GioBBio, Lezioni di diplomazia eccleaiastica (Rome, 1899), I, 
pasHim; Cabtbjlpari, La Santa Seda (Milan, 1903), I, 108 sqq.; 
II, 488-608; Qbffckbn, Die vdlkerrechtliche SteLlung des PapsU 
tume (Rome, 1887), 172; Oozetta UMciale, series H, no. 214; 
Acta Pii IX (Rome, s. d,). pt. I, vol. V, 286 sqa., 306 sqq., 
362 sqq.; Acta Sancta Sedxe (Rome, 1870-1871), v I, 
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Guarda, Diocese of (Egitaniensis), Province of 
Beira, Portugal. Near the episcopal city are the ruins 
of Idanha, the ancient Oivitas .dSgiditanorum, whose 
ecclesiastical rank it inherited in 1199, under Sancho I, 
since when the see is known officially as Egiditana or 
Egitaniensis* Many Roman ruins in the vicinity at- 
test the existence of a city called Igaedi in the Roman 
period. This see, probably founded hy Theudomir, 
King of the Suevi, is first mentioned in 672, date of 
the Second Council of Braga, at which Adoricus, 
the contemporary occupant, assisted. His successors 
were Commundus, Licerius, Montensis, Armenius, and 
Sclua, suffragans of Braga. After 666 the see was suf- 
fragan to Merida, and continued so until 716, when 
iEgidi was destroyed by the Moors. On the re-estab- 
lishment of the see at Guarda a controvert arose be- 
tween the Archbishops of Braga and of Compostela 
(the latter being administrator of M6rida); the deci- 
sion of Innocent III Q. 198-1216) was in favour of 
Compostela. In 1490 Guarda passed to the jurisdic- 
tion of Lisbon, and in 1649 surrendered part of its 
territory to form the Diocese of Portalegre. Among 
its noteworthy bishops were Sclua, who assisted at the 
Council of Merida in 666 ; Vasco Martins de Alvelha, 
who, at the Council of Salamanca (1310) urged the 
absolution of the Templars of Castile, and the celebra- 
tion '*with solemnity” (soUmniter) of the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception on the eighth day of Decem- 
ber every year; Pedro Vaz GavilU), who successfully 
completed the sumptuous cathedral of Guarda (Santa 
Marfa) ; Nunho de Noronha (1696-1608), who founded 
the seminary; and several pinoes or infantes of the 
rekpodng house of P^ugal. 

Fjjojuiz, Bepafta Bagrada 
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Guardi, Francesco, Venetian painter; b. at Venice, 
1712; d. in the same city, 1793. He was a pupil of 
Canaletto, and in style a close follower of his master. 
Of his life practically nothing is known, save that he 
is believed to have always lived in Venice, and to have 

g ainted scenes confined to that city and its neighbour- 
ood. He painted with extraordinary facility, three 
or four days being enough for producing an entire 
work, with the result that, although his pictures are 
rich and forcible in colouring, and accurate in general 
effect, they are far behind those of Canaletto in the 
accuracy of their details, and are less solid and firm, 
and less well grounded, than the paintings of his mas- 
ter. They are noted, however, for their spirited touch 
and sparkling colour. Examples are to be found in 
almost every European gallery, notably in. Paris, Ber- 
lin, Modena, Brussels, Venice, and Verona, and his 
smaller works are in great denaand in the houses of the 
wealthier collectors of choice pictures. A sketch- 
book by Guardi was sold in London two or three years 
ago for a very high price, and it contained, amongst 
other drawings, the original sketches for the views of 
Venice in the Bridgewater House collection. The 
artist is said to have been responsible for nearly a 
thousand pictures. Berenson speaks of him as ‘^an- 
ticipating both the Romantic and the Impressionist 
painters of our own country'', and again refers to his 
^‘eye for the picturesque, and his remarkable instan- 
taneous effects". 

Zanbtti, Della Pxttura Yeneziana (Venice, 1771); Berenson, 
The Venetian Pamtera ^ the Renaissance (London, 1894). 

George Charles Williamson. 


Guardian Angel. — That every individual soul has 
a guardian angel has never been defined by the Church, 
and is, consequently, not an article of faith; but it is 
the “mind of the Church", as St. Jerome expressed it: 
“how great the dignity of the soul, since each one has 
from his birth an angel commissioned to guard it". 
(Comm, in Matt., xviii, lib. II). This belief in guard- 
ian angels can be traced throughout all antiquity; 
pagans, like Menander and Plutarch (cf. Euseb., 
“Prsep. Evang.", xii), and Neo-Platonists, like Plo- 
tinus, held it. It was also the belief of the Babylon- 
ians and Assyrians, as their monuments testify, for a 
figure of a guardian angel now in the British Museum 
once decorated an Assyrian palace, and might wellserve 
for a modem representation; while Nabopolassar, 
father of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, says: “He (Mar- 
duk) sent a tutelary deity (cherub) of grace to go at 
my side; in everything that I did, he made my work 
to succeed." In the Bible this doctrine is clearly dis- 
cernible and its development is well marked. In 
Qen., xviii-xix, angels not only act as the executors 
of God's wrath against the cities of the plain, but they 
deliver Lot from danger; in Ex*, xii-xiii, an angel is 
the ^pointed leader ot the host of Israel, and in xx?£, 
34, <Sod says to Moses; “my angel shall go before 
thee." 

At a much later period we have the story of Tobias, 
which mi^t serve as a commentary on the words of 
Ps., xc, 11 : “ For he hath given his angels charge over 
thee; to keep thee in all thy ways. " (Cf. Ps., xxxiii, 
8; and xxxiv, 6.) Lastly, in Dan., x, angels are en- 
trusted with the care of particular districts; one is 
called “prince of the kingdom of the Persians", and 
Michael w termed “ one of the chief princes" ; of. I^ut,, 
xxxii. 8 (Sept.) ; and Ecclus., xvii, 17 (Sept.). 

This sums up the Old Testament doctrine on the 
^int ; it is clear that the Old Testament conceived of 
God's angels as His ministers who carried out His be- 
hests, and who were at times dven special commis- 
sions, regarding men and mundane afiairs. There is 
no s^ciSl teaching; the doctrine is rather taken fm* 
grant^ than expressly laid down; cf. II Mach., iii, 26; 
X, 29: xi, 6; xv, 23. JBut in the New Testament the 
docrime is stated with greater precision. Ang^ are 
everywhere the ibtemmiaries between God and wmi; 
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and Christ set a seal upon the Old Testament teach- 
ing: ‘^See that you despise not one of these little ones: 
for I say to you, that their angels in heaven always see 
the face of my Father who is in heaven.” (Matt., 
xviii, 10). A twofold aspect of the doctrine is here 
put before us: even little children have guardian an- 

f els, and these ‘same angels lose not the vision of God 
y the fact that they have a mission to fulfil on earth. 
Without dwelling on the various passage in the N. 
T. where the doctrine of guardian angels is suggested, 
it may suffice to mention the angel who succoured 
Christ in the garden, and the angel who delivered St. 
Peter from prison. Heb., i, 14, puts the doctrme in 
its clearest light: ‘'Are they not all ministering spirits, 
sent to minister for them, who shall receive the inher- 
itance of salvation?” This is the function of the. 
guardian angels; they are to lead us, if we wish it, to 
the Kingdom of Heaven. St. Thomas teaches us 
(Summa TheoL, I, Q. cxiii, a. 4) that only the lowest 
orders of angels are sent to men, and consequently 
that they alone are our guardians, though Scotus and 
Durandus would rather say that any of the members of 
the angelic host may be sent to execute the Divine 
commands. Not only the baptized, but every soul 
that cometh into the world receives a guardian spirit; 
St. Basil, however (Horn, on Ps. xhii), and possibly 
St. Chrysostom (Horn, iii on Ep. to Col.) would hold 
that o^y Christians were so privileged. Our guardian 
angels can act upon our senses (I, Q. cxi, a. 4) and 
upon our imaginations (ibid., a. 3), not^ however, upon 
our wills, except *'per modum suadentis”, viz. by 
working on our intellect, and thus upon our will, 
throu^ the senses and the imagination. (I, Q. cvi, 
a. 2; and cxi, a. 2). Finally, they are not separated 
from us after our death, but remain with us in heaven^ 
not, however, to help us to attwn salvation, but ' ad 
aliquam iUustrationem” (Q. cviii, a. 7, ad 3 
For bibliography see Angel; and St. Thomas, Summa Theo- 
logica (loo. cTiO, with the commentaries. 

Hugh Pope. 

Guardian Angels, Feast op. — This feast, like 
many others, was local before it was placed in the 
Roman calendar. It was not one of the feasts retained 
in the Pian breviary, published in 1568; but among 
the earliest petitions from particular churches to be 
allowed, as a supplement to this breviary, the canoni- 
cal celebration of local feasts, was a request from Cor- 
dova in 1579 for permission to have a feast in honour 
of the guardian angels. (Bfiumer, ''Histoire du 
Br^viaire”, II, 233.) Baumer, who makes this state- 
ment on the authority of original documents published 
by Dr. Schmid (in the ‘‘Ttibinger Quartalschrift ”, 
1884), adds on the same authority that “Toledo sent 
to Rome a rich propnum and received the desired 
authorization for all the Offices contained in it, Valen- 
cia also obtained the approbation in February, 1582, 
for special Offices of the Blood of Christ and the 
Guardian Angels.” So far the feast of Guardian 
Angels remained local. Paul V placed it (27 Sept,, 
1608) among the feasts of the general calendar as a 
double “adTibitum” (Bftumer, op. cit., 11,277). Nilles 
gives us more details about this step, ^ ^'Paul V”, he 
writes, “gave an impetus to the veneration of Guardian 
Angels (Tong known in the East and West) by the 
authorization of a feast and proper office in their hon- 
our* At the request of Ferdinand of Austria, after- 
wards emperor, he made them obligatory in all regions 
subject to the Imperial power ; to all other places he 
conceded them aid libitum, to be celebrated on the 
first available day after the Feast of the Dedication of 
St, Michael the Archangel. It is believed that the 
new feast was intended to be a kind of supplement 
to the'Feast of St. Michael, since the Church honoured 
on that day (29 Sept.) the memory of all the angels as 
well as the memory of St. Michael (Nilles, “Kalendar- 
ium”, II, 502). Among the numerous changes made 


in the calendar by Clement X was the elevation of the 
Feast of Guardian Angels to the rank of an obligatory 
double for the whole Church to be kept on 2 October, 
this being the first unoccupied day after the feast of St 
Michael (Nilles, op. cit., II, 503). Finally Leo XIII 
(5 April, 1883) favoured this feast to tne extent of 
raising it to the rank of a double major. 

Such m brief is the history of a feast which, though 
of comparatively recent introduction, gives the sanc- 
tion of the Church's authority to an ancient and cher- 
ished belief. The multiplicity of feasts is in fact quite 
a modem development, and that guardian angels were 
not honoured with a special feast in the early C’hurch 
is no evidence that they were not prayed to and rever- 
enced. There is positive testimony to the contrary 
(see Bareille in Diet, de Th^ol. Cath., s.v. Ange, col. 
1220). It is to be noted that the Feast of the Dedica- 
tion of St. Michael is amongst the oldest feasts in the 
Calendar. There are five proper collects and prefaces 
assigned to this feast in the Leonine Sacramentary 
(seventh century) under the title “Natalis Basilicas 
Angeli in Salaria” and a glance at them will show that 
this feast included a commemoration of the angels in 
general, and also recognition of their protective office 
and intercessory power. In one collect God is asked 
to sustain those wno are labouring in this world by the 
protecting power of his heavenly ministers (svperno- 
rum preesidiis ...... ministroruni). In 

one of the prefaces, God is praised and thanked for the 
favour of angelic patronage (patrociniis • • * • (tngel>- 
orum). In me collect of the third Mass the interces- 
sory power of saints and angels is alike appealed to 
“quse [oblatio] angelis tuis sanctisque precantibus et 
inaulgentiam nobis referat et remedia procu ret aeter- 
na” (Sacramentarium Leonianum, ed. Feltoe, 107-8). 
These extracts make it plain that the substantial idea 
which underlies the modem feast of Guardian Angels 
was officially expressed in the early liturgies. In the 
“Horologium magnum” of the Greeks there is a 
proper Office of Guardian Angels (Roman ed., 329-334) 
entitled “A supplicatory canon to man's Guardian 
Angel composed oy John the Monk” (Nilles, II, 503), 
which contains a clear expression of belief in the doc- 
trine that a guardian angel is assigned to each indi- 
vidual. This angel is thus addressed “ Sinc<‘ thou the 
power (l<rx^v) receivest my soul to guard, cense never 
to cover it with thy wings” (Nilles, II, 50()). 

For 2 October there is a proper Office in the Roman 
Breviary and a proper Mass in the Roman Missal, 
which contains all the choice extracts from Hacred 
Scripture bearing on the three-fold office of the angels, 
to praise God, to act as His messongors, and to watch 
over mortal men. “ Let us praise the Lord whom the 
Angels praise, whom the C^herubim and Seraphim pro- 
claim Holy, Holy, Holy” (second antiphon of Lauds). 
“ Behold 1 will send my angel, who shall go before thee, 
and keep thee in thy joxirney, and bring thee into the 
place that I have prepared. Take notice of him, and 
hear his voice” (Ex. xxiii; capitulum ad Laudes). 
The Gospel of the Mass includes that pointed text from 
St. Matthew, xviii, 10: “See that you despise not one 
of these little ones : for I say to you that their angels m 
heaven always see the face of my Father who is in 
heaven.” Although 2 October has been fixed for this 
feast in the Roman calendar, it is kept, by papal privi- 
lege, in Germany and many other places on the first 
Sunday (computed ecclesiastically) of September, and 
is celebrated with special solemnly and generally with 
an octave (Nilles, II, 503). (See Ano»l; Ikteu- 

CBSSION.) 

'Niluis, Kalendarium ManuaU utriu9gu9 Bcctenim OrimUdU 
et Occidmtalia Clnnabruck, 1806); BXximeii, O^'nchicht* a«l 
Breviers. Fr. tr. Biron (Paris, 1006): Sacramenianum 
nuMf ed. S^LTOB (Cambridge, 1896); Roman Mtssal ana 
Breviary. 

T. P. Gilmabtin. 

Guardian of a Religious Order. See Custos. 
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Guardianship, in civil jurisprudence, is ''the con- 
dition or fact of being a guardian ; the office or position 
of guardian^' (Murray, New English Dictionary, s. v.) ; 
^'a person intrusted by law with the interests of an- 
other whose youth, inexperience, mental weakness or 
feebleness of will, disqualifies him from acting for him- 
self in the ordinary affairs of life, and who is hence 
known as the ward" (Schouler, "Law of the Domestic 
Relations", Boston, 1905, 277). ^ Etymologically, the 
words guardian and ward are of like derivation. War- 
den is an older term for guardian. The verb, to ward^ 
is derived from the Old French, warder^ garder, guarder^ 
and one of the definitions of the noun, ward^ is " guard- 
ianship, control or care of a minor" (The Century Dic- 
tionary, s. V.). This "control or care" conferred by 
law is a substitute for, or "an artificial extension of 
the parental power" (Taylor, "The Science of Juris- 
prudence", New York, 1908, 558). 

The Roman law terms such " control or care" of a 
minor under the age of fourteen years, tutela, "an 
authority and power over a free person given and per- 
mitted by the civil law in order to protect one whose 
tender years prevent him defending himself" ( The 
Institutes of Justinian", tr, Sanders, L. I, t. xiii, 1, 
Chicago, 1876), the civil law thus providing what the 
Institutes pronounce agreeable to natural law, natur- 
all juri conveniens^ ibid., L. I, t. xx, 6. Tutors were so 
termed " as being protectors", tuitores (ibid., L. I, t. 
xiii, 2), protectors of a person in the exercise of his 
rights. A tutor did not confer rights on his ward ; the 
tutor's authority supplied the ward's deficiency for 
exercise of rights which he already had. "When one 
person increased (aupebat) what another had, so as to 
fill up a deficiency, this was called aiLctoritaa” (ibid., In- 
troduction, J43, note, and seep. 76, t. xiv, p. 120, p. 134). 
Only one who was free could have that right, a defi- 
ciency in which, according to this explanation of its 
meaning, authority could supply. A slave could not 
be regarded as deficient for exercising rights, because 
a slave (who in law was not even regarded as a person) 
having no capacity to acquire the rights themselves, 
there could arise no question of his capacity to exercise 
them. Thus, a free person only could have occasion 
for a tutor, or could be a ward (pupillus, pumlla). On 
the other hand, no person not vested with the rights of 
citizenship was qualified to become a tutor. Being 
deemed a public office, tutela was compulsory upon 
those who were qualified and who could present no 
legal excuse (ibid., L. I, t. x.xvh 

The tutela of a male ended with his fourteenth year, 
of a female with her twelfth. But a minor was not 
deemed pcrfectce cetaiis (of full age) and fit to protect 
his or her own interests, whfie under the age of twenty- 
five years, and so, on tne discharge of the tutor, there 
was appointed a (ibid,, L. tt, xix, xxii, xxiu). 

Tidela might be teatamentaria, leg%tima, OT dativa. 

Tutela teatamentaria arose from appointment in the 
last will of the parent (Instit., L. I, t. xiii, 3). Tutda 
Ugitima occurred in the instance of minors to whom by 
will no tutor had been appointed. For them the law 
prescribed the tutela of certain relations who were 
hence called tutorea legitimi (ibid., t. xv.). "If any 
one had no tutor at all" one was assi^ed by certam 
m^istrates and termed tutor dativua Ubid., t. xx). 

English common law recognized the father and, 
on his death, the mother as guardian by nature or "for 
nurture" of a child's person. But during feudal tunes 
the tenure by which land was held determined the 
rteht to the guardianship of its owner while under age. 
A male orphan under twenty-one years of age mheri^ 
ing land held by tenure of knight-^rvice wa^, with his 
land, committed to the guardianship of me lord of the 
fee, " to instruct him", explains Sir John Fortescue (De 
Laidibua legum Anriia, 2nd ed., 1741, adiv), deeds 
of arms whfeh in virtue of hia tenure he’s obliged to 
perform for the lord of the fee. ' Of a female orpban 
the lord's guardianship continued until she r^ohed the 


age of sixteen years, or until her marriage, if fourteen 
years of age, when her husband was entitled to per- 
form the service. Fortescue wrote in the reign of 
King Henry VI (1422 h 61); this wardship, intended for 
instruction " in deeds of arms", was by Queen Eliza- 
beth "used to secure the education of all Catholic 
minors in the Protestant faith" (Green, "History of the 
English People", New York, 1903,111, 1324), not being 
abolished until 1660. A minor might, however, in- 
herit land held by what was known as socage tenure, 
which according to Sir William Blackstone ^ seems to 
denote a tenure by any certain and determinate ser- 
vice" (Commentaries, Bk. II, vi, 79). Guardianship 
of such an heir, both as to his person and his land, was 
intrusted, if the inheritance had come from his father's 
side, to a relation on the mother’s side, and if the in- 
heritance had come from the mother's side, to some 
relation on the father's side. This practice Fortescue 
extols for a reason which has been very appropriately 
deemed to imply "melancholy consciousness of the 
corruption of public morals" (Kent, "Commentaries ", 
II, 223). For Fortescue observes (loc. eit.) that " to 
commit the care of a minor to him who is the next heir- 
at-law is the same as delivering up a lamb to the care of 
a wolf". 

Each of the guardianships so far mentioned resem- 
bled the tutela Ugitima ai tne Roman law. A father's 
right to appoint a testamentary guardian for his son, 
which in Rome seems to have been more ancient than 
the law of the Twelve Tables (Pandectse Justinianes^ ed. 
Pothier, L. XXVI, t. ii, note), was conferred by am Eng- 
lish statute of the year 1660, a statute which, by a pro- 
hibition now no longer in force, forbade the appomtment 
of Roman Catholics. In England the lord chancellor, 
presiding in the Court of Chancery, was "paramount 

S iardian to all the infants in the nation" (Reeve, "The 
aw of Husband and Wife", etc., 4th ed., Albany, New 
York, 1888, 392). The soverei^ as parens patrice was 
deemed to be protector of the interests of all of his sub- 
j ects who were minors, and the exercise of this universal 
guardianship devolved upon the Court of Chancery by 
what was assumed to be delegation of the royal author- 
ity. In such exercise of authority, the court followed" in 
many respects", remarks Mr. Justice Story, “the very 
dictates of the Roman Code" (Commentaries on Equity 
Jurisprudence, 13th ed., Boston, 1886, II, 682). 

Throughout the United States the law of the various 
states which regffiates guardianship and the conduct 
of guardians is, in many particulars, local and statu- 
tory. For guardianship is “a local and temporary 
status" (Taylor, op. cit., 559). But in all the stat^ 
(except in Louisiana) the law is based to a great extent 
on the law as administered by the English Court of 
Chancery. The same general remarks apply to 
British possessions other than those acquired from 
France, Holland, and Spain, Founded upon the civil 
law, the statutory law of Louisiana bears a resem- 
blance to the modem law of France, as well as to that 
of the Canadian Province of Quebec. The Anglo- 
Indian Code provides for guardianship by and 
this guardianship as well as the sovereign's supervi^ry 
powers are recognized by the existing native Hindu 
law. In Australia, by the " Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia Constitution Act" of 1900, power has been con- 
ferred upon the Parliament of the commonwealth to 
make laws with respect to "guardianship of infants” 
in relation to "divorce and matrimonial causes" 
("Constitution", I, P. V, 51, XXII; "The 
Public Acts of the United Kingdom of Great Britam 
and Ireland", Ijondon, 1900, c. xii). 

As in England the Lord Chancellor is "paramount 
guardian", so, within those jurisdictions where, as just 
mentioned, the law administered in the Court of the 
Chancellor is the basis of the law of guardianship, any 
Court possessing Chancery powers, which no local 
statute may have limited, "possesses”, to quote 
from a New York case, "a controlling and superinr 
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tending power over all guardians ’’(People v. Wilcox, 
Barbour^s N. Y. Supreme Court Reports, XXII, 189). 
Parental power must yield to that of this “ paramount 
guardian”. “A man”, remarks a very learned chan- 
cellor, “ has a right to the custody of tne person of his 
wife; in general, also to that of his child” (Vesey, 
Reports, X, 62). But this right ''in general’’, being 
dependent upon observance of a father’s duties, any 
father will forfeit whenever shown to be " an improper 
person to have the sole control and education of his 
children” (Wellesley vs. Wellesley, Bligh’s New Re- 
ports, 11, 137, 144). The father may control his 
child’s religious education, and, in respect to it, the 
expressed desires of a deceased father have been d^ 
dared to be generally controlling. For it is said Religio 
se^itur patrem [English Law Reports, Chancery Di- 
vision, T (1902), 689]. “As regards religious educa- 
tion”, it is further said, “the wishes of the father must 
be regarded by the court, and must be enforced, unless 
there is some strong reason for disregarding them ” [In 
re McGrath, English Law Reports, Chancery Division I 
(1893), 148. SeealsoIrishReportSjEquity, V, 118]. The 
court has held that a promise before marria^, such as 
the Church when permitting a mixed marriage requires 
concerning the religious education of childtren of the 
marriage, is not legally binding on the husband {In re 
Clarke, English Law Reports, Chancery Division, 
XXI, 817). The amount to be expended out of their 
property on maintenance and education of minor 
wards was according to Roman law to be determined 
by the praetor when not fixed by a will (Instit., tr. 
Sanders, 152) . Allowances for these purposes became 
an important branch of the supervisory guardianship 
of chancery, and in various states of the United States 
other courts have been by statute vested with a like 
power. 

Chancery guardianship included supervision of the 
marriage of its wards. The English common law con- 
cerning a wife’s property rendered this supervision 
especially salutary to female wards. For by the com- 
mon law the property of a wife vested by her marriage 
in her husband. But Chancery did not permit its 
guardianship of property to be thus terminated. The 
chancellor would only sanction the proposed marriage 
of a female ward on her property being secured by 
such a settlement as met his approval. An unsanc- 
tioned Doarriage rendered the husband guilty of con- 
tempt of court, and liable to imprisonment until he 
agreed to a proper settlement on his wife. For, 
“though by the ecclesiastical law a woman is of age to 
marry, yet by the temporal law she cannot dispose of 
her fortune” (Fonblanque, “A Treatise on Equity”, 
Philadelphia, 1820, II, 227, note b). Modem stat- 
utes have in many jurisdictions rendered this curious 
branch of Chancery guardianship less necessary than 
it was in former times. 

Contrary to the Roman law and to the modem law 
of France and other civil law countries, guardianship is 
not by English law a public office, and therefore no 
person is compelled by that law to assume its duties. 
Guardianship does not cease, as did tuieUif when the 
ward reaches fourteen years of age. Guardianship 
in socage (which without the old rules as to its devolu- 
tion is yet recognized in a New York statute), is said 
to cease when the ward reaches that age “ so far as to 
entitle the infant to enter and take the land to him- 
self”. But yet if no other guardian be appointed, the 
gua r dianship wiU continue (Byrne vs. Van Hoesen, 
Idbuson’s New York Supreme Court Reports, V, 
66). And twenty-one years being the equivalent of 
the perfeeta cHae of the Roman law, guardianship con- 
tinues generally until the minor reaches that age, 
But by the law of some states females become of mil 
age when sixteen years old, or on marrying, and ac- 
cording to a New York statute guardianship of a 
female ceases on her marriage as to her person, con- 
tinuing, however, as to her property. In some states 


the father has been deprived of his paramount right to 
appoint a guardian. Various statutes authorize the ap- 
pointment of guardians, called usually “committees”, 
for persons of unsound mind. And (as in the Roman 
law) guardianship of spendthrifts — persons “who”, to 
quote a Scotch legal expression, “are in danger of 
suffering by their profusion or facility of temper” 
(BeU, Principles of the Law of Scotland, 10th ed., 
Edinburgh, 1899, 806) — has, also, been provided by 
the statutes of several states. 

The guardian is called by Blackstone “ a temporary 
parent”, “the power and reciprocal duty of a guardian 
and ward” being declared by this authority to be “ the 
same pro tempore as that of a father and child” (Com- 
mentaries, Book I, xvii). But although guardianship 
of a minor has been said to be “ an artificial extension 
of the parental power” (Taylor, op. cit.), the power 
and duties in the artificial are similar to, but are not 
identical with, those in the natural relation. The 
duties of a guardian are, indeed, “those of protection, 
education and maintenance” (Schouler, op. cit., 315), 
with right generally to the custody of the ward’s per- 
son (ibid., 311). But while a parent is under the cfuty 
of supporting his child from his own means, and may 
claim the labour and services of the child in return, a 
guardian, as such, cannot sustain this claim, and he is 
required to support his ward so far only as the latter’s 
property supplemented by the liberality of other per- 
sons win allow (ibid., 305, and note 2). 

“The guardian’s trust” is “one of obligation and 
duty” (Kent, “Commentaries”, II, 229). Of the prop- 
erty intrusted to his care, he is to take possession, 
susering '^no waste or destruction of the ward’s land” 
and investing legally any funds belonging to him. And 
whenever the guardianship may be terminated, whether 
by the ward attaining full age, or, at an earlier period, 
by marriage of the ward, by death of either ward or 
guardian, or by the latter’s removal or resignation, a 
final accounting of the guardianship is to be made “ for 
the personal estate and the issues and profits of the 
real estate” (Kent., loc. cit.). To a minor who is a 
party defendant to a suit in court there is assigned 
a protector known as a guardian ad litem, 

EVHjRsiJmY, The Law of the Domestic Helations (3rd ed., Lon- 
don, 1906), 618, 621, 624, 634, 635; Stephen, New Vomvim- 
tariea on the Laws of England (14th ed.,, London, 1903), Bk. II, 
308, 309, 340, 353; Burge, Commentaries on Colonial and For- 
eign Laws (London, 1838), III, 931, 933, 937, 943, 944, 978 (also 
see edition of 1907, 1, 8); Wobrnbr, A Treatise on theAmenean 
Law of Gvardtansh'^ (Boston, 1897), 7, 15, 16, 40, 58, 180, 214, 
327; Mackbldby, Compendium of Modem Civil Law, tr. Kauf- 
MANN (New York, 1845), 129; Laws of the i^tate of Neio York, 
1896 (Albany, 1896), I, 223-225 (see also Cade of Civil /Voce- 
dure, §2821); Merrick, The Revised Civil Code of the State of 
Louisiana (New Orleans, 1900), Art. 246-388; Beauchamp, 
The Civil Code of the Province of Quebec (Montreal, 1904), §§249, 
290; La Grande Encyclopidie, a. v. TuteUe; Stokes, The Anglo- 
Indian Codes (Oxford, 1887), 229, 356; Grady, A Manual of 
Hindu Law (London, 1871), 60, 61; Wbs8ei:.s, History of the 
Roman-XhUcn Law (Grahamstown, 1908), 422. 

Chaeles W. Sloane, 

Guarini, Battista, Italian poet, b. at Ferrara, 
1538; d. at Venice, 7 Oct., 1612. nis father, Fran- 
cesco Guarini, was a great-grandson of the famous 
humanist, Guarino da Verona, who had founded the 
fortunes of the family at Ferrara in the fifteenth cen- 
tuty. Battista’s early life, divided between Padua 
ana his native city, was mainly academic, until, in 
1567, he entered the court of Alfonso II, the last Duke 
of Ferrara. He was employed as a diplomatist, nota- 
bly in the unsuccessful negotiations (1574 and 1575) 
for obtaining for Alfonso the crown of Poland. Ex- 
cepting for occasional intervals, during which he was 
employed by the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua, he 
spent most of his time in the service of the Duke of 
Ferrara, until the death of Alfonso (1597) and the 
devolution of the duchy to the Holy See. Later. 
Guarini frequented the courts of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany and the Duke of Urbino. His last years 
were mostly passed at Rome and Venice, where he was 
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surrounded by admirers and enjoyed great fame as a 
poet. Guarini’s domestic life was stormy and un- 
happy. His daughter, Anna Guarini, was murdered 
by her husband, Ercole Trotti, with the assistance of 
one of the poet^s own sons. His own conduct towards 
the latter was the reverse of exemplary, and his whole 
career was embittered by his quarrels and perpetual 
lawsuits with them and others. 

Guarini’s literary reputation is almost entirely based 
upon his ‘'Pastor Fido” (The Faithful Shepherd), a 
lyrical pastoral drama written to rival the “ Aminta” 
of his friend and contemporary, Tasso. This “pas- 
toral tragi-comedy” is a masterpiece of the kind that 
Fletcher^ “Faithful Shepherdess” has made familiar 
to English readers, and marks the culmination of the 
pastoral poetrv of the Italian Renaissance. In an age 
of conflict and intrigue, men turned with pleasure to 
these artificial pictures of the loves of shepherds and 
nymphs, and found a refuge from reality in the senti- 
mental world of an imaginary Arcadia. Written with 
considerable dramatic power, its main charm lies in the 
Ivrical portions. It was published at the end of 1689, 
dedicated to Carlo Emanuele I of Savoy, and was 
frequently represented with success on the stage. 
Guarini also wrote a collection of lyrical poems, 
“Rime’^; a comedy, “Idropica”; “II Secretario”, a 
dialogue ; and a political treatise, “ II Trattato della 
Politica Libert^i.’ , in support of the Medicean rule in 
Florence. His letters were printed in his lifetime. 
During Tasso’s confinement, Guarini saw an edition of 
his rival’s ‘‘Rime” through the press, per sola pietd., as 
he puts it. 

Rossi, Battista Guarini ed U Pastor Fido (Turin, 1886); 
FiiAMiNi, 11 Cinquecento (Milan, 1902); D*Ancx>na and Bacci, 
Manuals della Letteratura Italiana (Florence, 1904), III. There 
are innumerable Italian editions of the Pastor Fido, of which an 
EnjcUsh translation by an anonymous member of the Dtmock 
family was published in 1602, and another by Sxa Riohabd 
Fanshawb (dedicated to Charles. Prince of Wales) in 1647. 

Edmund G. Gardner. 

Guarino da Verona, humanist, b. 1370, at Verona, 
Italy; d. 1460, at Ferrara. He studied Latin in the 
school of Giovanni da Ravenna, and afterwards went 
to Constantinople, where he studied Greek under Man- 
uel Chrysoloras, in whose household he spent five 
years. In 1408 he returned with more tnan fifty 
Greek MSS. to Venice, where he was received with 
great enthusiasm. The rest of his life was spent in 
teaching and lecturing with extraordinary success in 
Florence, Venice, Verona, Ferrara, and other Italian 
cities. His method of instruction was so celebrated 
that students flocked from all parts of Italy, and even 
from England, to his lecture-room. Many of them, 
notably Vittorino da Feltre, afterwards became well- 
known scholars. In 1429 he was engaged by Nicoold 
d’ Este, Marquess of Ferrara, as tutor to his eldest son 
Lionello. After devoting several years to Lionello’s 
education, he was appointed professor of rhetoric in 
the University of Ferrara (1436), a post which he held 
for many years. The last thirty years of his life were 
spent in teaching at Ferrara, where he acted as intcD- 
preter between the repr^entatives of the Greek and 
Latin Churches at the council of 1438. A master of 
Greek and Latin, Quarino was endowed with a won- 
derful memory and indefatigable industry. Moreover, 
he led an exemplary life and deserves to be remem- 
bered with respect as a humanist whose moral char- 
acter was equal to his learning. Unlike some other 
humanists, he showed no antagonism to the authority 
of the Church. His works included grammatical 
treatises, translations from the Greek, and commen- 
taries on the works of various classical authors. In 
addition to an elementary Latin grammar, he brou^t 
out a widely popular Latm version of the catechism of 
Greek grammar by Chrysoloras. His translations in- 
cluded the whole of Strabo and some fifteen of Plu- 
tarch’s “Lives”, besides some of the wo^'ks of Lucian 
and Isocrates. He commented on Persius, Juvenal, 


Martial, and some others. He was an industrious dis- 
coverer and collector of Latin MSS., among them 
being MSS. of the younger Pliny, Cicero, and Celsus. 
At Venice he discovered a MS. of Plmy’s “Epistles” 
containing about 124 letters, and several copies of this 
were made before it was lost. He left behind bim 
many speeches and some 600 letters. 

Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 1908), 
II, 49-51, Symonds, Renaissance in Italy (London, 1882), II: 
The Revival of Learning, 298-301; Rosmini, Vita di Guarino 
(3 vols , Brescia, 1805-6); Sabbadini, La Scuola e gli Studi di 
Guarino (1896). 

Edmund Burke. 

Guastalla, Diocese of (Guastellensis), in the 
province of Reggio Emilia (Central Italy) on the left 
bank of the Po at its j unction with the Crostolo. Until 
the tenth century it was an obscure hamlet, near the 
castle of the Marches! di Canossa. In 998 Gregory V 
consecrated there the church of St. Peter (la Fi&oe). 
In 1106 Paschal II held at the same place a council of 
investitures. During the struggle between the popes 
and the Hohenstaufen the town fell under the control 
of Reggio; in the fourteenth century it belonged to 
Cremona, and later to Milan. In 1406 Filippo Maria 
Visconti made it a county (corUea) and gave it to Guido 
Torelli of Mantua. Ferrante I, Gonzaga, ruled there 
in 1538; in 1621 it became a duchy and remained in 
the hands of the Gonzaga family until 1746. Later it 
was joined (1748) to the Duchy of Parma given to 
Philip Bourbon. It formed part of the Cisalpine Re- 
public in 1798, and in 1806 was given as a principality 
to Pauline Borghese. In 1815 the Treaty of Venice 
assigned it as a duchy to Marie Louise, wife of Napo- 
leon I, and after her death, in 1847, it went to the 
Duke of Lucca, who in 1848 made it over to Modena. 
In 1860 it was joined to the Kingdom of Italy. 

Ecclesiastically it formed a part of the Archdiocese 
of Reggio until 1471, when it became an archipresby- 
terate mdliua. Sixtus V (1683) gave it abbatial rank; 
it was only in 1828 that Leo Xll, at the wish of Marie 
Louise, made it a bishopric, with Modena as' metr^oH- 
tan. Its first bishop was John Neuschel, a Hun- 
g^an abbot, and chaplain to the duchess. Among 
Ris successors of note was Monsignor Pietro Rota 
(1865-71), afterwards translated to Mantua. The dio- 
cese has 26 parishes, 66,000 souls; 11 convents, and 2 
gkls’ boarding schools ; it has a weekly and a monthly 
Catholic p^er, and is the headquarters of a flourishing 
Catholic “Unione Agricola”. 

Cappbllbtti, Le chiese d* Italia (1858), XIV, 425-40; App6. 
Storia della citta e ducalo di OuastaUa (4 voIs.^^Guaatalla, 1773). 

U. Beniqni. 

GuastallineB. — ^Luima Torelli, Countess of Guas- 
talla (b. about 1500; a. 29 Oct., 1559 or 1569), wid- 
owed for the second time when she was twenty-five, 
resolved to devote her life to the service of God. The 
Principality of Guastalla, which she had inherited 
from her father, was laid claim to by another branch 
of the fami^, and the affair carried before Pope 
Clement VIII and Emperor Charles V, whereupon she 
settled the matter by disposing of her estates to Fer- 
nando Gonzaga, thereby also increasing her resources 
for the religious foundations she had in mind. In 
1536 she entered the Angelicals (q. v.), a congregation 
which she had founded and richly endowed, taking the 
name in religion of Paola Maria; and later she estab- 
lished or assisted in the establishment of several other 
religious houses in various parts of Italy. ^ With other 
ijGigelicals she accompanied the Bamabites on their 
missions, working among women, and converting 
numbers from lives of sin. When Paul III imposed the 
cloister on the Angelicals^ whom their foundress had 
destined for works of active charity, particularly the 
care of the sick and orphans, she instituted another 
community, also at Milan, for whom she built a house 
between the Roman and the Tosa gate, known as the 
C^ege of Guastalla. Like the Angelicals, they were 
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under the direction of the Bamabites. The members, 
known as Daughters of Mary, dedicated themselves to 
the care of orphans of noble family, eighteen being 
provided for in the endowment. The orphans, ap- 
pointed by promment Milanese, who eventually be- 
came administrators of the institute, may remain for 
twelve years, after which they are free either to return 
to the world, or remain as religious, receiving in the 
former event a dowry of 2000 lire ($400). After the 
death of the foundress. Pope Urban VIII, at the in- 
stance of St. Charles Borromeo, enclosed the commu- 
nity. The sisters live as religious, attend choir, have 
their meals in common, observe definite hours for 
prayer, silence, and work, but take no solemn vows. 
Their garb is black, fashioned according to a more 
secular style than was that of the Angelicals and their 
veil is folded in a peculiar coronet form; each also 
wears a gold ring engraved with a hand holding a 
cross. Their charges dress in blue and are also popu- 
lar^ known as Guastallines. 

Diet, dea ordrea rel., I (Paris, 1847), 219; Hbim- 
BUCHBR, Orden und Kongregationen (Paderbom, 1908) ; Rossi- 
GNOLi, Vita e mrtib della conteaaa di Ouastalla (Milan, 1686); 
Wbit 2 , Ahhildungen a&mmt. geiatl. Orden (Prague, 1821). 

F. M. Budge. 

Guatemala, Santiago de, Archdiocese or (Sanctt 
Jacobi majoris de Guatemala), conterminous with 
the Bepublic of Guatemala, in Central America. It is 
bounded on the north by the State of Yucatan in 
Mexico, the British colony of Belize, and the Gulf of 
Honduras; on the east by the Bepublics of Honduras 
and Salvador; on the south by the Pacific Ocean; on 
the west by the States of Chiapas and Tabasco in 
Mexico. Its area is 28,950 square miles. Santiago de 
Guatemala was made a diocese ^ Paul HI 18 Decem- 
ber, 1534, its first bishop being Don Francisco Marro- 
quin, who came from Spain with the adelantadOj ox 
governor, Don Pedro de Alvarado. The episcopal line 
of succession is as follows: (2) Bernardino de Villal- 
pando, (3) G6mez Femdndez de C6rdova, (4) Juan 
Kamfrez de Arellano, (5) Juan Cabezas Altamirano, 
(6) Juan Zapata y Sandoval, (7) Agustfn de Ugartey 
Saravia, (8) Bartolom4 Gonzdlez Soltero, (9) Payo 
Enrfquez de Bivera, (10) Juan de Santo Matfa Sdenz 
Mafiozca y Murillo, (11) Juan de Ortega y Montanez, 
(12) Andrds de las Navas y Quevedo, (13) Mauro de 
Larre£tegui y Col6n, (14) Juan Bautista Alvarez de 
Toledo, (15) Nicolds Carlos G6mez de Cervantes, (16) 
Juan G6mez de Parada. On 16 December, 1743, the 
Diocese of Guatemala was raised to metropolitan rank 
by Benedict XIV, the Dioceses of Nicaragua and 
Comayagua (Honduras) being assigned to it as suffra- 
gans. The Diocese of San Salvador, erected by Greg- 
ory XVI, 28 September, 1842, and that of San Jos5 de 
Costa Bica, erected in 1850, were also added to these 
suffragans, so that the metropolitan church of Santiago 
de Guatemala has four suffragan dioceses, which ar^ in 
the order of their erection: hRcaragua, Honduras, San 
Salvador, and Costa Bica. With the archdiocese, they 
constitute the ecclesiastical Province of Central Amer- 
ica. The series of archbishops since the erection of the 
archdiocese, in 1743, is (1) Pedro Pardo de Figueroa, 
0) Francisco Jos4 de Figueredo y Victoria, (3) Pedro 
Cortez y Larraz, (4) Cayetano Francos y Monroy, 
(5) Juan F61ix de Villegas, (6) Luis Pefialver y Cdr- 
denas, (7) Bafael de la Vara de la Madrid, (8) Bam6n 
Casaus y Torres, (9) Francisco de Paula Garcfa Pelaez, 
(10) Bernardo rifiol y Aycinena, (11) Bicardo Casa- 
nova y Estrada. Church and State being now sep- 
arated, there is no official relation between the two. 
By the twenty-fourth article of the Constitution of the 
Bepublic, the free exercise of all forms of religion, with 
no pre-eminence for any one form, is guaranteed, but 
on^ within their respective places of worship. 

Formerly, there existed in this archdiocese com- 
munities of Friars Preachers (Dominicans), Minor 
Obsei^vantines of St. Francis, BecoUeot and Capuchin 


Missionaries, Jesuits, the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, 
and the Priests of the Mission of St. Vincent de Paul. 
There were also religious communities of the following 
female orders: Poor Clares, Capuchins, Conception- 
ists, Catarinas, Belemites, Rosas, and Dominicans, 
besides the Religious of the Institute of Sisters of Our 
Lady. All these communities were suppressed by 
decrees of 24 May, 1872; 27 May, 1872; 7 June, 1872; 
3 March, 1874. The Fundamental Law of the Repub- 
lic, enacted in 1879, by its twenty-fifth article pro- 
hibits the establishment of conventual congregations 
and of any kind of monastic institution or association. 
There are, however. Sisters of the Institute of St. 
Vincent de Paul engaged in the service of hospitals 
and the teaching of jDOor children; these Sisters are 
employed in the hospitals of the city of Guatemala, of 
Quezaltenango, and of Antigua Guatemala. There is 
but one ecclesiastical college, the Colegio de Infantes, 
for the choir- and altar-boys of the cathedral of Santa 
Iglesia. It has fifteen professors and two inspectors, 
and numbers (1908) 47 intern and 102 extern pupils. 
The Sisters of Charity conduct in the Casa Central 
of the city of Guatemala a teaching establishment 
which, during the year 1908, had 98 girls as interns 
and gave instruction to 750 girls and 160 boys as 
extems; in the same year the orphan asylum at 
the capital, conducted by religious of the same in- 
stitute, sheltered 190 male ana 112 female orphans 
of more advanced age, besides 35 infants of both 
sexes. In the Asilo Santa Marfa these Sisters had 
under their care 90 girl interns. There is also in the 
city of Guatemala the Colegio San Agustfn, an estab- 
lishment for the education of older boys, conducted by 
a secular priest, with 329 pupils; in the city are nine 
girls’ schools in which religious instruction and train- 
ing are given. By the eighteenth article of the Funda- 
mental Law, the teaching in the national institutes, 
colleges, and schools is entirely secular and gratuitous. 
The 101 parishes of the archdiocese are grouped, for 
purposes of ecclesiastical administration, into sixteen 
vicariates forain. The capital contains four parishes, 
each served by a parish priest (cura) and an assistant 
(vicario) ; there are also 19 churches in the city under 
a presbitero rector. The cathedral clergy consists of the 
archbishop, the chapter (six dignitaries: dean, arch- 
dean, cantor, schoolmaster, treasurer, and magistral), 
a priest sacristan in chief, a priest master of cere- 
monies, six choir chaplains, and a sub-cantor. The 
administrative organization of the diocese consists of 
the archbishop, vicar-general, and private and admini- 
strative secretary; in addition to these the treasurer- 
general and two ecclesiastical registrars are members 
of the ecclesiastical curia. In 1908 the archdiocese 
had 120 secular and 12 regular priests. According to 
the census of 1902, the denominational statistics of 
the republic were: Catholics, 1,422,933; Protestants, 
2254; professing other religions, 1146; of no religion, 
6113. By the decree of 15 November, 1879, the ceme- 
teries were absolutely secularized, and their con- 
struction, administration, and inspection subjected 
exclusively to municipal authority. There is an arch- 
diocesan seminary for the formation of the clergy, 
governed by a rector, a vice-rector, a chaplain, several 
prefects and professors; in 1908 it had 16 students. 

Josfi BamIrez Colom. 

Guayaquil, Diocese of (Guayaquilensis)* — 
Guayaquil, the capital of the Ecuadorian province of 
Guayas, is situated on the right shore of the Lower 
Guayas, the estuary of which expands into the Gulf of 
Guayaquil, and affords the best harbour on the West- 
ern South American coast. Next to the capital city 
of Quito, it is the most important community in Ecua- 
dor. The city was founded by Benalcazar in 1636 ; it 
numbered 51,000 inhabitants m 1861, and must to-day 
have an increased population of about 70.000 or 
75,000. The fear of earthquake has caused it to be 
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constructed almost entirely of wood, including even 
its double-belfried cathedral. As a consequence it 
has been destroyed several times by fire (the latest 
recurrences of this were in 1896 and 1902). Steamers 
from three European and from one New York line 
visit this port. In 1907 there entered 209 vessels of 
416,139 tons.(205,412 tons British), while there cleared 
20S vessels of 415,179 tons (204,452 tons British) 
(Statesman’s Year-Book, 1909, 737). Guayaquil has 
a State national college (a branch institution of the 
University of Quito), a diocesan seminary for priests, a 
Dominican convent to which is attached a large 
church, a Franciscan monastery (founded in 1864 by 
Fathers exiled from Colombia), which holds at present 
eight Fathers, an institute maintained by the Salesian 
Fathers of Don Bosco and known as “The Philan- 
thropic House ”, with about fifty boarding pupils and 
over 600 scholars, etc. 

The Bishopric of Guayaquil was established on 16 
February, 1837, by the separation of this portion from 
the Diocese of Cuenca. It was first a suffragan of 
Lima, until 13 January, 1849, when it became a suf- 
fragan of Quito. The diocese comprises the province 
of Guayas (districts of Guayaquil, Yaguachi. Daule, 
and Santa Elena) and Los Rios (districts of Baoahoyo, 
Baba, Vinces, Pueblo Viejo) and covers altogether 
11,500 square miles; it numbers 130,900 souls, 40 
parishes, 52 churches and chapels, 60 secular priests, 
and 20 members of the re^lar clergy, 1 seminary for 
the priesthood and 4 colleges for boys, besides 60 
schools. Its first bishop was F. X. de Garaycoa 
(1838-51) , who subsequently went to Quito as arch- 
bishop. The diocese then remained vacant through a 
period of ten years, at the end of which, in 1861, it 
was given another bishop, in the person of Tomds 
Aguirre (d. 1868). The latter was succeeded in 1869 
by Jos4 Marfa Lizarzabaru, S J. (d. 1877), who took 
part in the Vatican Council and was followed, after 
another interregnum of seven years, by Roberto Marfa 
del Pozo y Martfn, S.J. (b. 28 August, 1836, at Ibarra, 
and made bishop, 13 November, 1884). 

Wolf, Oeografiay Qeologia del Ecuador (Leipzig, 1892), 657 
sqq. ; GonzXlbz Suarbz, Hiatoriaecleaidatiea del Ecuador (Quito, 
1881); Idem, Hiatona general del Ecuador (Quito, 1890-1903); 
Kolbbrq, Nach Ecuador (4th ed., Freiburg im Br., 1897), 176 
sq.: Boletin ecleaidatico (Quito); Ouayaguil artiatico (Guaya- 
quil); Pedagogia y Letraa (Guayaquil). 

Gebgob Reinhold. 

Gubbio, Diocese of (EuatrsiNENSis), in the prov- 
ince of Perugia in Umbria (Central Italy). The city 
is situate on the slopes of Monte Ingino, watered by 
the rushing Camignano, and overlooks a fertile valley. 
In the nei^bourhood are several ferruginous mineral 
springs. Un pre-Roman coins this very ancient place 
is caued Ikvvini or Ikvvins. The Gubbio Tables 
{Tabulce Buguhinoe) are famous. They are bronze 
slabs with seven inscriptions, two of which are in 
Latin, and five in the ancient Umbrian tongue. They 
were found in 1444 among the ruins of the temple of 
Jupiter Appeninus near Scheggiaj in 1456 were ac- 
quired by the city of Gubbio, and inset in the walls of 
me Palazzo del Podesta.. This find gave the first 
impetus to the study of the ancient Italian dialects. 
For the inscriptiqps see Fabretti, "'Corpus Insorip- 
tionum Italicanim antiquioris sevi” (Turin, 1857). 
The Romans called Gubbio "Iguvium"’, but as early 
as the fifth century b. c. the form " Eugubium ” is met 
with. From the aforesaid tables wqlearn that at that 
time the inhabitant^f Eugubium wClre on bad ternw 
with the neighbouring Tadinum. During the civil 
war (49 b. oj Curio, one of Caesar’s generals, c6n- 
quer^ Gubbio. In the eighth century it became part 
of the Patrimony of St. Peter together with the duchy 
of Spoleto. Prom the twelfth to the fifteenth century 
it had a population of about 50,000, was organized as 
a municmality with a podesU and two consuls, , and 
had within its jurisaiotion Pergola, Oostaooiano, 


Terra San Abbondio, Cantiano, and other Umbrian 
villages. It was often at war with Perugia, and its 
victory in 1151 over Perugia and ten other towns is 
famous; St. Ubaldo, bishop of the city, directed the 
campaign. Gubbio favoured the Ghibelline party; 
however, in 1260 the Guelphs surprised the town, and 
drove out the Ghibellines, who returned again in 1300 
under the leadership of Uguccione della Faggiuola, 
and Federigo di Montefeltro, whereupon Boniface 
VIII sent thither his nephew Napoleone Orsini who 
drove them out once more. Its distance from Rome 
favoured the growth of the Simoria, or hereditary 
lordship. The first lord of Gubbio was Bosone Raf- 
faeli (1316-1318) who entertained Dante; later the 
Gabrielli family were the Signori, or lords. Giovanni 
Gabrielli was expelled by Cardinal Albomoz (1354) 
and the town handed over to a pontifical vicar. In 
1381, however, the bishop, Gabriele Gabrielli, suc- 
ceeded in being appointed pontifical vicar. At his 
death, his brother Francesco wished to seize the reins 
of power, but the town rebelled. Francesco called to 
his aid Florence and the Malatesta, whereupon the 
city surrendered to the Duke of Urbino (1384), 
Antonio di Montefeltro, and remained subject to the 
duchy as long as it existed, save for a few short inter- 
vals (Csesar Borgia, 1500; Lorenzo de’ Medici, 1516). 
During all this time, however, Gubbio retained its 
constitution, and the right to coin its own money. 
Among the famous citizens are: Bosone Raffaeli, poet 
and commentator on Dante; the poet Armannino; 
Caterina Gabrielli Contarini, a fifteenth-centmy poet- 
ess; the historians Guarniero Bemi and Griff olino; the 
lawyers Giacomo Benedetto and Antonio Concioli; 
the physician Accoramboni; the botanist Quadramio; 
the archaeologist Ranghiasci; the painter Oderigi 
(whom Dante calls “Tonor cPAgobbio”) with his dis- 
ciples Guido Palmerucci, Apgioletto d’Agobbio, Mar- 
tino and Ottaviano Nelli; Federigo Brunori and the 
miniaturist Angelica Allpgrini; also M^stro Giorgio 
(Giorgio Andreoli) who in the fifteenth centiiry raised 
to high perfection the art of working in majolica. 

Besides the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Appen- 
ninus, there has been found at Gubbio an ancient 
semicircular theatre. In the churches and in the 
municipal gallery are frescoes and carvings by many 
eminent masters, natives of the city and elsewhere. 
The cathedral has some artistically embroidered cin- 
quecento copes. The Palazzo dei Consoli joined to 
that of the Podest^ (1332-1346) is a splendid specimen 
of An^olo da Orvieto’s work; in the chapel are frescoes 
by Palmerucci. The ducal palace built by Federigo 
II, di Montefeltro (1474-1482) is a worthy monument 
to that accomplished prince’s exquisite artistic sense. 

The earliest known Bishop of Gubbio is Decentius, 
to whom Innocent I addressed (416) the well-knov^n 
reply concerning litur^ and church discipline. St.* 
Gregory the Great (590-604) entrusted to Bishop 
Gaudiosus of Gubbio the spiritual care of Tadinum. 
about a mile from the modem Gualdo, which had 
been long without a bishop of its own. Arsenius 
of Gubbio (855) together with Nicholas of Anagni 
opposed the election of Benedict III. Other bishops 
of Gubbio were St. Rodolfo, honoured for his sanc- 
tity by St. Peter Damian; St. Giovanni II of Lodi 
(1105), a monk of Fonte Avellana; St. Ubaldo (1160), 
in whose honour a church was built in 1197, which 
afterwards belonged to the Franciscans; Teobaldo, a 
monk of Fonte Avellana, against whom Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa set up as antibishop one Bonatto : 
St. Villano (1206) ; Fra Benvenuto (1278), papal 
legate to restore peace between Alfonso of Castile 
and Philip III of France. Cardinals Bembo and Mar*- 
cello Cervino, afterwards Pope Marcellus II, were also 
bishops of Gubbio, likewise Alessandro Sperelli (1644), 
•author of many learned works, who restored the cathe- 
’dral. Gubbio was originally directly subject to the 
Holy See, but in 1563 Wame a suffragan of Urbino; 
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as a result of the resistance begun by Bishop Mariano 
Savelli it was not until the eighteenth century that 
Urbino could exercise metropolitan j urisdiction. The 
see has 65 parishes, 40,200 souls, 7 monasteries for 
men, 12 convents for women, 3 boarding-schools for 
boys, and 4 for girls. 

Cappbllbtti, Le chiese d'lialia (1846), V, 365-458; Sarti, 
De Mpiscopia Euffubinis (Pesaro, 1755); Lucarelli, Memone e 
guida storica di Gvhbio (CittA di Gastello, 1886); Colasanti, 
Oubbto in Italia Artistica (Bergamo, 1906), XIII. 

U. Benigni. 

Gudenus, Moritz, a German convert to the Catho- 
lic faith from the Protestant ministry; b. 11 April, 
1696, at Cassel; d, February, 1680, at Treffurt near 
Erfurt. He was a descendant of a Calvinist family 
which had removed from Utrecht to Hesse. After 
attending school at Cassel he continued his studies at 
the University of Marburg, in which city he subse- 
quently acted as deacon of the reformed church. He 
had held this position for less than two years, when a 
change of civil rulers resulted in the official substi- 
tution of Lutheranism for Calvinism at Marburg. 
Gudenus lost his office because of his refusal to adopt 
the Augsburg Confession. He returned to Cassel, 
was appointed assistant at Abterode, and in 1625 be- 
came pastor there. The reading of Bellarmine's 
works revealed to him the Catholic doctrine in its true 
light, and after careful study he and his family were 
received into the Church in 1630. The conversion 
was made at the cost of considerable personal sacri- 
fices. After a time of need and trials Gudenus was 
named high bailiff at Treffurt, a position which he held 
until his death. His funeral panegyric was delivered 
by Herwig B6ning, representative of the Archbishop of 
Mainz in the district of Eichsfeld and parish priest of 
Duderstadt. BSning included the panegyric in his 
edition of the works of Gudenus, which comprised a 
treatise on the Eucharist and two letters on the history 
of his conversion, one addressed to the Jesuits of Heili- 
genstadt, the other to his brother-in-law, Dr. Paul 
Stein: ^^Mensa Neophyti septem panibus instructa a 
cl. viro Dno, Mauritio Gudeno, efectorali Moguntino 
prsefecto in Trefurt p. m. sive ejusdem de sud ad fidem 
romano-cathohcam conversions et divind erga se 
providentid narratio” (Duderstadt, 1686). Gudenus 
was survived by five sons, some of whom achieved 
distinction in ecclesiastical and academic circles. John 
Daniel became Auxiliary Bishop of Mainz; John 
Maurice, electoral and imperial counsellor and prsetor 
at Erfurt, wrote a history of that city, "Historia Er- 
furtensis'' (Duderstadt, 1675); Dr. John Christopher, 
who was diplomatic representative of the Archdiocese 
of Mainz at Vienna, and Dr. Urban Ferdinand, who 
occupied a university chair, became the founders of 
the two noble branches of the Gudenus family, which 
still fiourish in Austria. 

RXas, Ccnvertiten, V (Freiburg, 1867), 366-81; Binder in 
K%rckml«x.j s. y.\Vniver$al Lexikon, XI (Halle and Leipzig, 
1736), 1212-13; Knesokoj, Neues AUg. Deutach. Adele-Lexv- 
Jbon, rV (Leipzig, 1863), 86-37. 

N. A. Weber. 

Gudula (La.t. Guodila), Saint; b, in Brabant, Bel- 
rium, of Witgerand AmaJberga, in the seventh centunr; 
3 > at the beginning of the eighth century. After the 
bWd of Gumila her mother Amalbergaj who is herself 
venerated as a sabt, embraced the reli^ous life, and 
SiCcording to tradition received the veil at the hands of 
St. Aubert, Bishop of Cambrai (d. about 668). Gu- 
diila's sisti was St. Reinelda, and her brother, St. 
©nembertus, who succeeded St. Vindician as Bi^op 
of Cancibrai about 695. Fmm an early age Gudula 
moved hers^ a worthy child of her mother, and with 
Beinelda and Emebertus lived in an atmosphere of 
piety and good works. She frequently visit^ the 
ohuim of Moorzeele, situated at a distance of two 
miles from her parents’ house. She was buried at 
Hstth (Ea^m Manders). About a century after her 


death, her relics were removed from Ham to the church 
of Samt-Sauveur at Moorzeele, where the body was 
interred behind the altar. Under Duke Charles of 
Lorraine (977-992), or more exactly, between 977 and 
988, the body of the saint was taken from the church 
of Moorzeele and transferred to the chapel of Saint 
G4ry at Brussels. Count Balderic of Louvain caused 
another translation to be made in 1047, when the 
relies of the saint were placed in the church of Saint- 
Michel. Great indulgences were granted on the feast 
of the saint in 1330, to all who assisted in the decora- 
tion and completion of the church of St. Gudula at 
Brussels. On 6 June, 1579, the collegiate church was 
pillaged and wrecked by the Gueux and heretics, and 
the relics of the saint disinterred and scattered. The 
feast of the saint is celebrated at Brussels on 8 January, 
and at Ghent — in which diocese Ham and Moorzeele 
are located — on 19 January. 

If St. Michael is the patron of Brussels, St. Gudula 
is its most venerated patroness. In iconography, St. 
Gudula is represented on a seal of the Church of St. Gu- 
dula of 1446 reproduced by P^re Ch. Cahier (Carac- 
t6ristiques des saints, I, 198) holding in her right hand 
a candle, and in her left a lamp, which a demon endea- 
vours to extinguish. This representation is doubtless 
in accord with the legend which relates that the saint 
frequently repaired to the church before cock-crow. 
The demon wishing to interrupt this pious exercise, 
extinguished the li^t which she carried, but the saint 
obtained from God that her lantern should be rekindled. 
The flower called 'Hfemella deliquescens”, which bears 
fruit in the beginning of January, is known as ^'Sinte 
Goulds lampken” (St. Gudula’s lantern). The old 
woodcarvers who professed to represent the saints 
bom in the states of the House of Austria, depict St. 
Gudula with a taper in her hand. ‘ 

Acta Scmetorum Jadgii, V, 689-716. 716-736; Mon. Omn. 
Biat: Scriptorea, XV, 2, 1200-1203; Catalog ocdicum hagio- 
graphicorum bibliothecm regioa Bruxmmaia (Brussels, 1886). I, 
391; Bollandus, De 8 . Uudila virgine ccmmentariua vrcavtua, 
with add. by Ghesqui&rb, in Acta Sanctorum Belgii, loo. oit., 
667-689; De 8. Gudila et eftca tranalatione and De tranalaticme 
B. OudulcB Virginia ad eccleaiam 8. MichoBl%a et de inatitu- 
time canonicorum Bruxellce et Lovanii, in Leuckenbero, Selecta 
juris et histor.. Ill, 211-218; Cahier, Caractiriatiquea dea 
Saints dana Vart populavre (Paris, 1867), I, 197, II, 507; Van 
DBR Essen, Etude critique et littiraire aur lea Vitce des saints 
MirovingiensdeVancienne Belgique (Louvain, 1907), 296-298. 

L. Van der Essen. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines, names adopted by the 
two factions that kept Italy divided and devastated 
by civil war during the neater part of the later Middle 
Ages. It has been wdl observed by Grisar, in his 
recent biography of Pope Gregory the Great, that the 
doctrine of two powers to govern the world, one 
spiritual and the other temporal, each independent 
within its own limits, is as old as Christianity itself, 
and based upon the Divine command to ** render to 
Cffisar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s”. The earlier popes, such as 
Gelasius I (494) and Symmachus (506), write em- 
phatically on this theme, which received illustration in 
the Christian art of the eighth centunr in a mosaic of 
the Lateran palace that represented Christ delivering 
the keys to St. Silvester and the banner to the Em- 
peror Constantine, and St. Peter giving the papal 
stole to Xieo III and the banner to Charlemagne. 
The latter scene insists on the papal action in the res- 
toration of the Western Empire, which Dante regards 
as an act of usurpation on the part of Leo. For Dante, 
pope and emperor are as two suns to shed light upon 
man’s spiritual and temporal paths respectively, 
Divinely ordained by the infinite goodness of Him 
from Whom the power of Peter and of Caesar bifur- 
cates as from a point. Thus, throughout the troubled 
period of the Middle Ages, men inevitably looked to 
the harmonious alliance of these two powers to reno- 
vate the face of the earth, or, when it seemed no 
longer possible for the two to work in unison, they 
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appealed to one or the other to come forward as the 
saviour of society. We §et the noblest form of these 
aspirations in the ideal imperialism of Dante’s “De 
Monarchic ”, on the one hand; and, on the other, in the 
conception of the ideal pope, the papa angehco of St. 
Bernard’s ^'De Considerations ” and the “Letters” of 
St. Catherine of Siena. This great conception can 
vaguely be discerned at the back of the nobler phases 
of the Guelph and Ghibelline contests; but it was soon 
obscured by considerations and conditions absolutely 
unideal and material. Two main factors may be said 
to have produced and kept alive these struggles: the 
antagonism between the papacy and the empire, each 
endeavouring to extend its authority into the field of 
the other; the mutual hostility between a territorial 
feudal nobility, of military instincts and of foreign 
descent, and a commercial and municipal democracy, 
clinging to the traditions of Roman law, and ever 
increasing in wealth and power. Since the coronation 
of Charlemagne (800), the relations of Church and 
State had been ill defined, full of the seeds of future 
contentions, which afterwards bore fruit in the pro- 
longed “War of Investitures”, begun by Pope Greg- 
ory VII and the Emperor Henry IV (1075), and 
brought to a close by Callistus II and Henry V (1122). 
Neither the Church nor the Empire was able to make 
itself politically supreme in Italy. Throughout the 
eleventh century, the free Italian communes had 
arisen, owing a nominal allegiance to the Empire as 
having succeeded to the power of ancient Rome and 
as being the sole source of law and right, but looking 
for support, politically as well as spiritually, to the 
papacy. 

The names “Guelph” and “Ghibelline” appear to 
have originated in Germany, in the rivalry between 
the house of Welf (Dukes of Bavaria) and the house of 
Hohenstaufen (Dukes of Swabia), whose ancestral 
castle was Waiblingen in Franconia. Agnes, daughter 
of Henry IV and sister of Henry V, married Duke 
FredericK of Swabia. “Welf” and “Waiblingen” 
were first used as raiding cries at the battle of Weins- 
berg (1140), where Frederick's son. Emperor Conrad 
HI (1138-1152), defeated Welf, the brother of the re- 
bellious Duke of Bavaria, Henry the Proud. Conrad's 
nephew and successor, Frederick I “Barbarossa” 
(1152-1190), attempted to reassert the imperial au- 
thority over the Itauan cities, and to exercise suprein- 
acy over the papacy itself. He recognized an anti- 
pope, Victor, in opposition to the legitimate sovereign 
pontiff, Alexander III (1159), and destroyed Milan 
(1162), but was signally defeated by the forces of the 
Lombard League at the battle of Leenano (1176) and 
compelled to agree to the peace of Constance (1183), 
by which the Imerties of the Italian communes were 
secured. The mutual jealousies of the Italian cities 
themselves, however, prevented the treaty from hav- 
ing permanent results for the independence and unity 
of the nation. After the death of Frederick’s son and 
successor, Henry VI (1197), a struggle ensued in Ger- 
many and in Italy between the rival claimants for the 
Empire; Henry’s brother, Philip of Swabia (d. 1208), 
and Otho of Bavaria. According to the more probar 
ble theory, it was then that the names of the factions 
were introduced into Italy, “Guelfo”^ and “Ghibel- 
lino” being the Italian forms of “Welf” and “Wai- 
blingen ’ '. The princes of the house of Hohenstaufen 
being the constant opponents of the papacy, “ Guelph’' 
and ^'Ghibelline” were taken to denote adherents of 
Church and Empire, respectively. The popes having 
favoured and fostered the growth of the communes, 
the Guelphs were in the main the republican, commer- 
chd, burgher party; the GhibeUines represented the 
old feudau arisfocracy of Italy, For the most part the 
latter were descended from Teutohic families planted 
in the peninsula by the Genhanio hivasions (of the 
past), and they naturally looked to the as 

their protectors against the growing power slid f>re- 


tensions of the cities. It is, however, clear that these 
names were merely adopted to designate parties that, 
in one form or another, had existed from the end of 
the eleventh century. In the endeavour to realize the 
precise signification of these terms, one must consider 
the local politics and the special conditions of each 
mdividual state and town. Thus, in Florence, a fam- 
ily quarrel between the Buondelmonti and the Amidei, 
in 1215, led traditionally to the introduction of 
“Guelph” and “Ghibelline” to mark off the two par- 
ties that henceforth kept the city divided; but the 
factions themselves had virtually existed since the 
death of the great Countess Mathilda of Tuscany 
(1115), a hundred years before, had left the republic 
at liberty to work out its own destinies. The rivalry 
of city against city was also, in many cases, a more 
potent inducement for one to declare itself Guelph and 
another Ghibelline, than any specially papal or im- 
perial proclivities on the part of its citizens. Pavia 
was Ghibelline, because Milan was Guelph. Florence 
being the head of the Guelph league in Tuscany, Lucca 
was Guelph because it needed Florentine protection; 
Siena was Ghibelline, because it sought the support 
of the emperor against the Florentines and against the 
rebellious nobles of its own territory; Pisa was Ghibel- 
line, partly from hostility to Florence, partly from the 
hope of rivalling with imperial aid the maritime glories 
of Genoa. In many cities a Guelph faction and a 
Ghibelline faction mtemately got the upper hand, 
drove out its adversaries, destroyed their houses and 
confiscated their possessions. Venice, which had 
aided Alexander III against Frederick I, owned no 
allegiance to the Western empire, and naturally stood 
apart. 

One of the last acts of Frederick I had been to secure 
the marriage of his son Henry with Constance, aunt 
and heiress of William the Good, the last of the No]> 
man kings of Naples and Sicily. The son of this mar- 
riage, Frederick II (b. 1194), thus inherited this South 
Italian kingdom, hitherto a bulwark against the im- 
erial Germanic power in Italy, and was defended in 
is possession of it against the Emperor Otho by Pope 
Innocent III, to whose charge he had been left as a 
ward by his mother. On the death of Otho (1218), 
Frederick became emperor, and was crowned in Rome 
by Honorius III (1220). The danger, to the papacy 
and to Italy alike, of the union of Naples and Sicily 
(a vassal kingdom of the Holy See) with the empire, 
was obvious; and Frederick, when elected King of the 
Romans, had sworn not to unite the southern king- 
dom with the German crown. His ne^ect of this 
pledge, together with the misunderstandings concem- 
mg his crusade, speedily brought about a fresh con- 
flict between the Empire and the Church. The pro- 
longed struggle carried on by the successors of 
Honorius, from Gregory IX to Clement IV, against the 
last Swabian princes, mingled with the worst excesses 
of the Italian factions on either side, is the central and 
most typical phase of the Guelph and Ghibelline 
story. 5Vom 1227, when first excommunicated by 
Gregory IX, to the end of his life, Frederick had to 
battle incessantly with the popes, the second Lombard 
League, and the Guelph party in general throughout 
Italy. The Genoese fleet, conveying the French car- 
dinals and prelates to a council summoned at Rome, 
was destroyed by the Pisans at the battle of Meloria 
(1241); and Gregory’s successor, Innocent IV, was 
compelled to take ref^ in France (1245). The 
atrocious tyrant, Ezzelino da Romano, rais^ up a 
bloody despotism in Verona and Padua; the Gudph 
nobles were temporarily e^elled from Floren<^; but 
Frederick’s favourite son, lung Enzio of Sardinia, was 
defeated and captured by the BologiMse (1249), and 
the strenuous opposition of the Italians prov^ too 
much for the imperial power. After the death of 
Frederick (1250), it seemed as if his illegitimate son, 
Manfred, King of Naples and Sicily (125f-1266), him- 
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self practically an Italian, was about to unite all Italy 
into a Ghibelline, anti-papal monarchy. Although in 
the north the Ghibelline supremacy was checked by 
the victory of the Marquis Azzo d'Este over Ezzelino 
at Cassano on the Adda (1259), in Tuscany even Flor- 
ence was lost to the Guelph cause by the sanguina^ 
battle of Montaperti (4 Sept., 1260), celebrated in 
Dante’s poem. Urban IV then offered Manfred’s 
crown to Charles of Anjou, the brother of St. Louis of 
France. Charles came to Italy, and by the great vic- 
tory of Benevento (26 Feb., 1266), at which Manfred 
was killed, established a French dynasty upon the 
throne of Naples and Sicily. The defeat of Freder- 
ick’s grandson, Conradin, at the battle of Tagliacozzo 
(1268), followed by his judicial murder at Naples by 
the command of Cnarles, marks the end of the strug- 
gle and the overthrow of the German imperial power 
m Italy for two and a half centuries. 

Thus the struggle ended in the complete triumph of 
the Guelphs. Florence, once more free and demo- 
cratic, had established a special organization within 
the republic, known as the Parte (?weZ/a, to maintain 
Guelph principles and chastise sxmposed Ghibellines. 
Siena, hitherto the stronghold of Ghibellinism in Tus- 
cany, became Gu^h after the battle of Colle di 
Valdelsa (1269). Tne pontificate of the saintly and 
pacific Gregory X (1271-1276) tended to dissociate 
the Church from the Guelph party, which now began 
to look more to the royal house of France. Although 
they lost Sicily by the “ Vespers of Palermo” (1282), 
the Angevin kmgs of Naples remained the chief power 
in Italy, and the natural leaders of the Guelphs, with 
whose aid they had won their crown. Adherence to 
Ghibelline principles was still maintained by the 
republics of Pisa and Arezzo, the Della Scala family 
at Verona, and a few petty despots here and there in 
Romagna and elsewhere. N o great ideals of any kind 
were bv this time at stake. As Dante declares in the 
^'Paradiso” (canto vi), one party opposed to the im- 
perial eagle the golden lilies, and the other appropri- 
ated the eagle to a faction, so that it is hard to see 
which sinneth most”. The intervention of Boniface 
VIII in the politics of Tuscany, when the predominant 
Guelphs of Florence split into two new factions, was 
the cause of Dante’s exile (1301), and drove him for a 
while into the ranks of the Ghibellines. The next 
pope, Benedict XI (1303-1304), made earnest at- 
tempts to reconcile all parties; but the “Babylonian 
Captivity” of his successors at Avignon a^mented 
the divisions of Italy. From the death of Frederick 
II (1250) to the election of Henry VII (1308), the im- 

g jrial throne was regarded by the Italians as vacant. 

enry himself was a chivalrous and high minded 
idealist, who hated the very names of Guelph and 
Ghibelline; his expedition to Italy (1310-1313) roused 
much temporal enthusiasm (reflected in the poetry 
of Dante and Oino da Pistoia), but he was successfully 
resisted by King Robert of Naples and the Floren- 
tines. After his death^ imperial vicars made them- 
selves masters of various cities. Uguccione della 
Faggiuola (d. 1320), for a brief while lord of Pisa “in 
marvellous glory”, defeated the allied forces of Naples 
and Florence at the battle of Montecatini (29 Aug., 
1315), a famous Guelph overthrow that has left its 
traces in the popular poetry of the fourteenth century. 
Can Grande della Scala (d. 1339), Dante’s friend and 

m eastenfLombardy;* while Matteo Visoon^d. 13225 
established a permanent dynasty in Milan, which be- 
came a sort of Ghibelline counterbalance to the power 
of the Angevin Neapolitans in the south. Castruccio 
Interminelli (d. 1328), a soldier of fortune who be- 
came Duke of Lucca, attempted the like in central 
Italy; but his signory pjsrished with him. Something 
of the old Guelph and Ghibelline spirit revived during 
the Struve between Ludwig of Bavaria and Pope 
John XXll; Ludwig set up an antipope, and was 


crowned in Rome by a representative of the Roman 

f ieople, but his conduct disgusted his own partisans, 
n the poetiy of Fazio degli Uberti (d. after 1368^ a 
new Ghibellinism makes itself heard: Rome declares 
that Italy can only enjoy peace when united beneath 
the sceptre of one Italian king. 

Before the return of the popes from Avignon, 
“Guelph” and “Ghibelline” had lost all real signifi- 
cance. Men called themselves Guelph or Ghibelline, 
and even fought furiously under those names, simply 
because their forbears had adhered to one or other of 
the factions. In a city which had been officially 
Guelph in the past, any minority opposed to the gov- 
ernment of the day, or obnoxious to the party in 
power, would be branded as “Ghibelline”. Thus, in 
1364, we find it enacted by the Republic of Florence 
that any one who appeals to the pope or his legate or 
the cardinals shall be declared a Ghibelline. “ There 
are no more wicked nor more mad folk under the 
vault of heaven than the Guelphs and Ghibellines”, 
says St. Bernardino of Siena in 1427. He gives an 
appalling picture of the atrocities still perpetrated, 
even by women, under these names, albeit by that 
time the primitive signification of the terms had been 
lost, and declares that the mere professing to belong to 
either party is in itself a mortal sin. As party catch- 
words they survived, still attended with bloody con- 
sequences, until the coming to Italy of Charles V 
(1529) finally re-established the imperial power, and 
opened a new epoch in the relations of pope and em- 
peror. 
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Gu^ranger, Prosper Louis Pascal, Benedictine 
and polygraph, b. 4 April, 1805, at Sabl6-sur-Sarthe; 
d. at Solesines, 30 January, 1875. Ordained a priest 7 
October, 1827, he was administrator of the parish of 
the Missions Etrangkres until near the close of 1830. 
He then left Paris and returned to Mans, where he be- 
gan to publish various historical works, such as “ De 
la pri6re pour le Roi” (Oct., 1830) and “De I’^lection 
et de la nomination des (Sv5ques ” (1831), their subject 
being inspired by the political and religious situation 
of the day. In 1831 the priory of Solesines, which was 
about an hour’s journey from Sabl6, was put up for 
sale and P^re Gulranger now saw a means of realizing 
his desire to re-establish, in this monastery, religious 
life under the Rule of St. Benedict. His decision was 
made in June, 1831, and, in December, 1832, thanks to 
private donations, the monastery had become his 
property. The Bishop of Mans now sanctioned the 
Constitutions by which the new society was to be 
organized and fitted subsequently to enter the Bene- 
dictine Order. On 11 July, 1833, five priests came 
together in the restored priory at Solesmes, and on 15 
August, 1836, publicly declared their intention of con- 
secrating their lives to the re-establishment of the 
Order of St. Benedict. In a brief issued 1 September. 
1837, Pope Gregory erected the former priory ot 
Solesmes into an abbey and constituted it head of the 
“Congr6gation Pranijaise de TOrdre de Saint Benoit”, 
Dorn Gu4ran^r was appointed Abbot of Solesmes 
(Oct. 31) andBuperior General of the Benedictines of 
the “Congregation de France”, and those of the little 
society who had received the habit 16 August, 1830, 
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made their solemn profession under the direction of 
the new abbot, who had pronounced his vows at 
Rome, 26 July, 1837. 

Thenceforth Dom Gu6ranger’s life was given up to 
developing the young monastic community, to pro- 
curing for it the necessary material and indispensable 
resources, and to inspiring it with an absolute devo- 
tion to the Church and the Pope. Amongst those who 
came to Solesmes, either to follow the monastic life or 
to seek self-improvement by means of retreats, Dom 
Gu^ranger found many collaborators and valuable 
steadfast friends. Dom Pitra, afterwards Cardinal, 
renewed the great literary traditions of the Benedic- 
tines of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
Bishops Pie of Poitiers and Berthaud of Tulle, P^re 
Lacordaire, the Count de Montalembert and Louis 
Veuillot, were all interested in the abbot’s projects and 
even shared his labours. Unfortunately the controversy 
occasioned by several of Dom Gu4ranger’s writings 
had the effect of drawing his attention to secondary 
questions and turning it away from the great enter- 
prises of ecclesiastical science, in which he always 
manifested a lively concern. The result was a work 
in which polemics figured prominently, and wtiich at 
present evokes but mediocre interest, and, although 
the time spent upon it was by no means lost to the 
cause of the Church, Dom Gu4ranger’s historical and 
liturgical pursuits suffered in conseqjuence. He de- 
voted himself too lar^rely to personal impressions and 
neglected detailed and persevering investigation. His 
quickness of perception and his classical training per- 
mitted him to enjoy and to set forth, treat in an mter- 
esting way, historical and liturgical subjects which, by 
nature, were somewhat unattractive. Genuine en- 
thusiasm j a lively imagination, and a style tinged with 
romanticism have sometimes led him, as he himself 
realized, to express himself and to judge too vigor- 
ously. 

Being a devout and ardent servant of the Church, 
Dom Gu4ranger wished to re-establish more respectful 
and more filial relations between France and the See 
of Rome, and his entire life was spent in endeavouring 
to effect a closer union between the two. With this 
end in view he set himself to combat, wherever he 
thought he found its traces, the separatist spirit that 
had, of old, allied itself with Gallicanism and Jansen- 
ism. With a strategic skill which deserves special 
recognition, Dom Gu4ranger worked on the principle 
that to suppress what is wrong, the thing must be 
replaced, and he laboured hard to supplant every- 
where whatever reflected the opinion he was fighting. 
He fought to have the Roman liturgy substituted for 
the diocesan liturgies, and he lived to see his efforts in 
this line crowned with complete success. On philo- 
sophical ground^ he struggled with unwavering hope 
against Naturalism and Liberalism, which he consid- 
ered a fatal impediment to the constitution of an unre- 
servedly Christian society. He helped, in a measure, 
to prepare men’s minds for the definition of the papal 
Infallibility, that brilliant triumph which succeeded 
the struggle against papal authority so bitterly carried 
on a century previously by many Gallican and Joseph- 
ite bishops. Along historical lines Dom Gu4ranger’s 
enterprises were less successful and their influence, 
althpugh once very strong, is daily growing weaker. 

In 1841 he began to publish a mystical work by 
which he hoped to arouse the faithful from their 
spiritual torpor and to supplant what he deemed the 
lifeless or erroneous literature that had been produced 
by the French spiritual writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. “L’Ann4e liturgique”, of 
which the author was not to finish the long series of 
fifteen volumes, is probably the one of all Dom Gu4r- 
anger’s works that oest fulfilled the purpose he had in 
view. Accommodating himself to the development of 
the liturgioal periods of the year, the author laboured 
to familiarize the faithful with the official prayer of 


the Church by lavishly introducing fragments of the 
Eastern and Western liturgies, with interpretations 
and commentaries. 

Amid his many labours Dom Gu4ranger had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the spreading of the restored 
Benedictine Order. Two unsuccessful attempts at 
foundations in Paris and Acey respectively did not 
deter him from new efforts in the same line, and, 
thanks to his zealous perseverance, monasteries were 
established at Ligug4 and MarseiQes. Moreover, in 
his last^ years, the Abbot of Solesmes founded, at a 
short distance from his monastery, a community of 
women under the Rule of St. Benedict. This life, 
fraught with so many trials and filled with such great 
achievements, drew to a peaceful close at Solesmes. 

The complete bibliograplw is to be found in 126 numbers in 
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1844); NouveUe difense des Institutions liturgigues (Paris, 1846— 
^) ; U Annie liturgique (Paris, 1841-1901, tr. SaajpHARD, 
Worcester, 1895-1903); Mimoire sur la question de VImrnacuUe 
Conception de la trks sainte Vikrge (Paris, 1850); Easais sur le 
naturaliame contemporain, Syo (Paris, 1858); EssaiaurVorigine, 
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against Father Gratry, by woods (London, 1870); De la Mo- 
narchie pontificate, h propoa du livre de Mgr. Viximie de Sura, 
8vo (Paris, 1870); Sainte Cicile et la Sociiti romaine aux deux 
premiers sUcles, 4to (Paris, 1874), and Rkglements du nodded 
pour lea Binidictins de la Congrigation de France, 16mo (So- 
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H. Leclbecq. 

Gu4rard, Robert, b. at Rouen, 1641; d. at the 
monastery of Saint-Ouen, 2 January, 1715. For some 
time he collaborated at Saint-Denys in the Maurist 
edition of St. Augustine’s works. In 1675, however, 
he had to leave Saint-Denys by order of the king, who 
wrongly suspected him of having had a hand m the 
publication of “ L’Abb4 coramendataire ”, a work which 
severely criticized the practice of holding ^d bestow- 
ing abbeys, etc., in commendam. His superior sent him 
to the monastery of Notre Dame, at Ambronay, in the 
Diocese of Belley. While in exile, he discovered at the 
Carthusian monastety of Fortes a manuscript of St. 
Augustine’s “Opus imperfectum” against Julian of 
Eclanum, which was afterwards used in the Maurist 
edition of St. Augustine’s works. After a year of exile 
he was recalled, and spent the rest of his life successively 
at the monasteries of F4camp and Saint-Ouen. He is 
the author of a biblical work entitled “ L’Abr4g4 de la 
sainte Bible en forme de questions et de r4ponses 
famili^res”, which he published at Rouen in 17u7 (lat- 
est edition, Paris, 1745). 

Tassin, uiatoire littiraire de la Congr. de St-Maur (Brussels, 
1770), 372-4; BuRLifeRB, Nouveau Suppliment b Vhiat. lit. de la 
Congr. de St-Maur (Paris, 1908), I, 270; Michaud, Biographic 
universeUe, s. v. 

Michel Ott. 

Guercino, U. See Barbieri, Giovanni. 

Gu4rin, ANNE-TnfiRiJSE (in religion Mother 
Theodore); b. at Etables (C6te du Nord), Brittany, 
France, 2 October, 1798; d. 14 May, 1856. She en- 
tered me Community of Sisters of Providence, Ruill4- 
sur-Loire, in 1823, received the religious habit and, by 
dispensation, made profession of vows, 8 September, 
1824, being appointed the same day to the superior- 
ship of the convent at Rennes. She was transferred 
to Soulaines in 1833, chosen foundress of St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Diocese of Vincennes, Indiana, in 1840, 
and at the same time declared superior ^neral of 
the Sisters of Providence in America. The “Life 
and Life-Work” (1904) of Mother Theodore Gu4rm 
rev^s her to have been, in the words of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, who furnishes the introduction,^ “a 
woman of uncommon valour, one of those religious 
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athletes whose life and teachings effect a spiritual 
fecundity that secures vast conquests to Christ and 
His holy Church. ... Not the least glory encircling 
the diocese was its possessing such a magnanimous 
pioneer Religious. . . . She was distinctively a 
diplomat in religious organizations and eminently a 
teacher ’ ' . Father Charles Coppens, S . J ., adds : “ She 
was a very superior woman both in natural gifts and in 
supernatural virtues. She lived a life of extraordin- 
ary union with God and conformity to His holy will, 
and she practised these virtues under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances, where they reauired heroic faith, 
hope and charity. A perfect model of consummate 
virtue for all classes of the faithful, but especially for 
religious men and women.^^ Mother Theodore’s men- 
tal attainments were of a superior order. The French 
Academy recognized her scholarship by according her 
medallion decorations. She was sldlled in medicine 
and was a thorough theologian. As foundress of an 
institution whose expansion is evidence of her ener- 
getic and penetrating spirit, her whole history is a 
record of the power of holy souls who live but for the 
glory of God and the salvation of mankind. 

Alma M. Lb Brun. 


Guerin, (1) Eug^inib db, a French writer; b. at the 
chateau of Le Cayla, in Languedoc, 15 January, 1805 ; d. 
there 5 June, 1848. The Gudrins were descended from 
an old noble family^ originally from Venice, which has 
lived for centuries m Southern France. Among their 
ancestors, they counted crusaders, a bishop, several 
cardinals, and Grand Masters of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. In spite of their noble origin, they were 
in very moderate circumstances at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. M. de Gudrin, the father, had 
lost his wife when Eugdnie was thirteen years old. and 
was left with four children, Eugenie, Marie, Eremoerg, 
and Maurice. Upon her death-bed, the mother, more 
deeply attached to Maurice than to any of the others, 
because of his beauty and his delicate health, com- 
mended him to the care and solicitude of Eugdnie, who 
loved him dearly. In fact, her whole life was devoted 
to her brother. Had she been free to follow her own 
desires, she would have entered a convent; but she 
remained in the world for the sake of Maurice, Her life 
was spent entirely in the loneliness of the old home- 
stead, which she left only once, for a few months, in 
1838, when she went to Paris to attend the wedding of 
her brother. Her way of living was simple and emi- 
nently Christian. After she had discharged her house- 
hold dutie^she would indulge in reading. The lives of 
the saints, Bossuet’s sermons, and other religious works 
were her favourite reading. She interested herself 
also in literature, and her “ JoumaP’ shows that she 
had read Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Dante, Scott, 
Goldsmith, not to mention all the great masters of 
French literature. Speaking of her reading, she said; 
“Tread, not to become learned, but to raise my soul.” 
Her. main concern, however/* was for her brother. 
From the day when he left home to go to school, and 
afterwards, especially when he was at La Ch^naie and 
in Pads, she fieqiiently wrote long letters to him, most 
of'which unfortunately are lost. In 1834 sheb^ana 
“ Journal ” or diary of events, which was sent to her 
Inrother from time to time. Both in her letters and 
“Journal”, she related the insiguiffcant facts of her 
lonely life, her impressions of nature, her innermost 
thotmts, and, above all, ^ke to him oi his soul. Dur- 
ing the umortunate period when he reimxmced his Faith, 
she beoame.more tender and loving, in order that her 
advice might be more surely listened to. Her devo- 
tion was rewarded ; for, a few months before his death, 
he returned to the fold. She survived him only eight 
years, seeking for no other relief to her bereavement 
than prayer. Her “Journal” had been written for 
Maurice only, and was not intended for publication. 
It was, however, printed under the title of “ Reliquiae ” 


(Caen, 1855) , first for private circulation. Seven years 
later a public edition entitled “Journal et lettres 
d’Eug^me de Guerin” (Paris, 1862), met with con- 
siderable success and has been reprinted many times. 
Together with her devotion to her brother, and her 
piety, we admire the simple and vivid style of the 
writer. She loves to depict the scenic beauties that 
surrounded her, and her descriptions are charming and 
free from that tinge of pantheism which is so often 
noticeable in admirers of nature. 

(2) Georges-Maurice de, a French poet, brother 
of Eugenie; b. at the chateau of Le Cayla, in Lan- 
guedoc, 5 August, 1810; d. there, 19 July, 1839. At 
the age of thirteen he went to the preparatory seminary 
of Toulousej and two years later to the College Stan- 
islas, at Paris. He then thought of becoming a priest. 
In 1832 he went to La Ch^naie, where Lamennais had 
established a school of higher religious studies. He 
met there pious and learned men, among whom must 
be mentioned the Abb6 Gerbet, afterwards a bishop, 
and the Abb4 de Cazalfes, whose philosophical and 
theological discussions he related in his journal. He 
remained at La Ch^naie a little more than a year, and 
it seems that Lamennais did not pay much attention 
to him. In the month of February, 1834, he was in 
Paris, trying to find a position. He was soon imbued 
with the ideas of the world, and lost his faith. He 
hoped for a time to enter the Collie of Juilly as 
instructor, but was disappointed and obliged to acc^t 
a position as substitute in the College Stanislas. He 
occasionally contributed articles to a magazine, “La 
France Catholique”. His life was saddened by his 
naturally dreamy disposition and a vague regret for his 
lost faith. Though surrounded by a choice circle of 
friends, in which he had ample opportunity to display 
his brilliant qualities, he suffered from constant weari- 
ness and poor health. Towards the end of 1838 he 
married a young Indian girl, whom Eugenie describes 
as a “ charming and refined creature A few months 
later, yielding to his sister's entreaties, he returned to Le 
Caylaj and at the same time came back to the Faith of 
his childhood, and died piously in 1839. His fame as a 
writer began only one year after his death, when his 
poem “ Le Centaure ” appeared in the * ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes”, together with an enthusiastic article from 
the pen of George Sand. He then ranked among the 
great poets of France^ though it may be said that this 
pantheistic conmosition was praised a little beyond 
its real value. The remainder of his works were pub- 
lished for the first time, twenty years later, by Tr^bu- 
tien (2 vols., Caen, 1860) . By far the more interesting 
part IS the “Journal ”, which was written day by day 
to be sent to his sister. His complete works have been 

P ublished under the title of “Journal, Lettres et 
o^mes”. A joint edition of Maurice and Eugenie's 
works has been given in three vols. (Paris, 1869). 

Saintb-Bbuvb, VauaerxM du Lundi, XII (Parin, 1856), 231- 
47; XV (Paris, 1860), 1-34; G. Sand in Revtt€ dw Deux 
Mondeejlo May, 1840; Arnold, Eeeaya on Criticiem (London, 
1866); Parr, Maurice and Buoinie de Ouirin (London, 1870) ; 
The Fordham Monthly ^ XXV, no. 8, The Journal of Mu^Snie de 
Quirin.* ^ ^ 

Louis N. Delamabbe. 

Guerin de Tencin, Pierre. See Tencik, Pierre 

GuilRIN DE, 

Guertin, George Albert. See Manchester, Dio- 
cese OF. 

Gtlgler, Joseph Heinrich Alotbius, b, at Udli- 
gersohwyl, near Lucerne, Switzerland, 25 August, 
1782; d. at Lucerne, 28 February, 1827. The only 
son of simple country people, he was a delicate child 
and received no regular schooling, but read the books 
belonging to his father a^in anoTagain, so that, when 
only twwve years old, he had read the entire Holy 
^nurtures several times. Religiously inclined from 
cWldhood, he early desired to enter the clerical state, 
and after many entreaties his parents permitted him 
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to begin his studies at the abbey school of Einsiedeln. 
When the storms of the French Revolution crossed 
the Rhine, Abbot Beatus, the religious, and students, 
in May, 1798, went to the Abbey of St. Gerold, and at 
the end of the year Gugler was sent toPetershausen, 
near Constance. In 1800 he continued his classical 
course at Solothum. In 1301 he began philosophy, 
which he finished with great credit at Lucerne accord- 
ing to Kant and J acobi. Even as a student he showed 
those opposite traits of character, for which he was 
noted all through life: a courage ready to overcome 
any obstacles and fearing no consequences in the de- 
fence of right, with at the same time an unobtrusive, 
almost shrinking nature; a very comprehensive knowl- 
edge of men and affairs together with a dread of show- 
ing it. During this period he became acquainted with 
Widmer, a fellow-student, the acquaintance ripening 
into a life-long friendship. Through the influence of 
Widmer, Gugler, who had become undecided as to his 
future career, took up the study of theology, which 
both pursued at Landshut under Sailer and Zimmer. 
Shortly before his ordination to the priesthood he was 
appointed professor of exegesis at the lyoeum in 
Lucerne. After he had received Holy orders, 9 March, 
1805, at the hands of Testa Ferrata, the papal legate, 
he was made a canon of the collegiate cnurch of St. 
Leodegar (Saint-L^ger), retaining his position as pro- 
fessor of exegesis. Later he also taught pastoral 
theolo^, and 1822-24 acted as prefect of the lyceum. 

Giigler and Widmer, who had also been made a 
professor at Lucerne, put new life into the study 
of the Scriptures, theology, and cognate branches. 
Students were encouraged to drop antiquated 
notions, to think and investigate for themselves, 
to gain solid knowledge, and to avoid superficiality. 
The methods of the new teachers brought them 
into conflict, as well with the supporters of the 
old school, as with the followers of Wessenberg 
and the “ Illuminati^' of Switzerland who accused the 
professors of unchristian mysticism. A controversy 
followed between Gtigler and Thaddseus Mtiller, city 
pastor of Lucerne, durii^ which appeared, among 
other writings, GUgler's Geist des Christentums und 
der Literatur im Verhaltniss zu den Thaddseus Mul- 
lerschen Schriften". Mtlller made a formal demand 
to the municipal authorities for the removal of Gtigler 
from the professorship, which was decreed 12 Dec., 
1810, Immediately Widmer handed in his resig- 
nation, a large number of students threatened to 
leave, and even the majority of citizens sided with 
Gtigler. Muller saw his mistake, and, at his special 
reqiuest Gtigler was reinstated 23 Jan., 1811. Gtigler 
had also a dispute with Marcus Lutz, pastor at Leufel- 
fingen, and issued the sarcastic pamphlet ‘‘Chemische 
Analyse und Synthese des Marcus Lutz zu Leufel- 
fingen" (1816). Another controversy was with 
TVoxler, who later became known as a philosopher. 
Gtigler devoted his time chiefly to teaching and to 
literary work, but he frequently preached, and he 
wrote a poem for the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Sailer's ordination. To his scholars he was a true 
friend, adviser, and consoler. Perhaps the last literary 
work of Gtigler was a protest against the admission of 
non-Catholics to the Canton of Lucerne, as he wished 
to preserve for the people the inestimable boon of 
unity in faith. His career^ though short, was a 
source of great blessing to his country. Sketches of 
his life were written by Widmer and Gei^r,^ and his 
biography was prepared by Joseph L. S d uffmann, 
** Lebensgeschichtis des Chorherm und Professors 
Aloys Gtigler" (Augsburg, 1833); a lengthy article 
on Gtigler and his exegetioal works appear^ in the 
*'Katholik" (1829), XXXIV, 63, 196. , 

Hip principal work is; "Die hi. Kunst oder die 
Kunst der Hebr&er" (1814, 1817, 1818), 3 vols. It is 
a philosophical exporition of Old Testaunent Revela- 
tion undertaken by a mind which gives full credence 


to the truth of Revelation, and under the veil of the 
letter sees hidden treasures of wonderful wisdom 
which it considers the highest achievement of human 
investigation to find and give to the world. In 1819 
Widmer published the continuation of this work in 
relation to the New Testament: " Ziff ern der Sphinx 
Oder Typen der Zeit und ihr Deuten auf die Zukunft" 
(Solothum, 1819). This wishes to show the divine 
order of current events which are presented in grand 
ictures and prophetic visions. A periodical founded 
y Gugler in 1823, “Zeichen der Zeit im Guten und 
BOsen", was continued by Dr. Segesser. Among 
Gtigler’s published works is a volume entitled “Pri- 
vatvortrage", lectures on the Gospel of St. John, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Christian- doctrine of 
St. Augustine, together with a brief sketch of the 
sacred books of the Old Testament (Sannenstorf, 
1842). His posthumous works were edited by Wid- 
mer between 1828 and 1842. A complete list of all 
his printed works is given in the “Thesaurus librorum 
rei catholicse" (Wiirzbu^, 1856), I, 337. 

HtTBTBR, N'omencL.,Q. v.; T^hinger Qiuirtalschrift (1836), 453; 
Stimmen aua Maria-Laach, XXIV, 489; Allg. Deutsche Biogr., 
X, 95; Werner, Geschichte der apologet, u, polem. Literatur 
(Scha^ausen, 1867), V, 356. 

Feancis Mershman. 

Guglielmini, Giovanni Battista, scientist, b. at 
Bologna, 16 Au^stj 1763; d. in the same city, 15 De- 
cember, 1817. He IS known as the first scientific ex- 
perimenter on the mechanical demonstration of the 
earth's rotation. He received the tonsure in early 
outh, with the title of Abate, but does not seem to 
ave received any higher orders, and died single. 
With the help and protection of Cardinal Ignazio Bon- 
compagni, he pursued higher studies, and graduated in 
philosophy, in 1787, at the age of 24. Two years later 
he published his first treatise in Rome, “ Riflessioni 
sopra un nuovo esperimento in prova del diumo moto 
della terra" (Rome, 1789). The experiments which 
followed were made in the city tower of Bologna, 
called “Asinelli", and famous from former experi- 
ments of Riccioli on the laws of falling bodies. A 
small octavo volume, published in Bologna in 1792, 
“De diutumo terrse motu experimentis physico- 
mathematicis confirmato opusculum” gives (in the 
preface) the history and description of Guglielmini's 
experiments, then resumes in the first article the con- 
tents of the “Riflessioni", defends the same in the 
second article against opponents, and in the third 
presents the results. The Book bears the imprimatur 
of the Holy Oflflce at Bologna, Sixteen balls were 
dropped from a height of 241 feet, between June and 
September, 1791, and the plumb-line fixed in Feb- 
ruary, 1792, all during the night and mostly after 
midnight. The mean deviations towards east and 
south proved to be 8.4'" and 5.3"' respectively, while 
the computation gave 7.6'" and 6.2"' (1"'=1-12 
inch). In spite of their agreement both observation 
and calculation were defective, the plumb-line having 
been determined half a year later, and the theory 
of motion relative to the moving earth being as yet 
undeveloped. 

The experimental skill and laborious precautions of 
Guglielmmi, however, served his followers, Benzen- 
berg (1802 and 1804) and Reich (1831), as models, and 
the inner agreement of his results was never suH^assed. 
Guglielmini's theory was right, in considering the 
absolute path of the falling body (apart from the re- 
sistance of the air) as elliptical, or approximately para- 
bolical, and the orbital plane as passing a little north 
of the vertical, through the centre of attraction, while 
the errors in his formulsB, afterwards repeated by Gi- 
bers, served to incite Gauss and Laplace to develop 
the correct theory of relative motion. Two years 
later, Gu^elmini was nominated professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Bolo^a, which office he 
held for twenty-three years (1794r-1817) . In 1801, he 
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also filled the chair of astronomy, and during the 
scholastic year 1814-15, officiated as rector of the 
university. From about 1802 until 1810, Guglielmini 
was put m charge of the extensive waterworks of Bo- 
logna. If he was a relative of the famous engineer 
and physician, Domenico Guglielmini, who had been 
general superintendent of the Bologna waterworks a 
hundred years previously, he was certainly not his 
direct descendant. Don Guglielmini bore the title of 
“Cavaliere^', was a member of the Accademia Bene- 
dettina'^ (founded by Benedict XIV), of the “Remo 
Istituto Italiano^' and “Elettore del Collegio dei 
Dotti”. He was continually in frail health, and died 
of slow consumption, at the age of 54. In 1837, the 
city of Bologna ordered a marble bust of him to be 
erected in the pantheon of the cemetery. 

Mazzbtti, Memorie storiche sopra VUniveraith e VJ&tituto^ 
delle Saienze di Bologna (Bologna, 1840); Repertorio d% tuiti 
i profeasori. , . della famosa UntveraiRi e del celebre Jatituto delle 
acienzedi Bologna, etc. (Bologna, 1847); Bbnzenbbrq, FcrswcAe 
Uber d%e Umdrehung der Erde (Dortmund, 1804), 294,_^384; Pog- 
OHJNDORFF, H andworterbuch (Leipzig, 1863); II Panteon d% 
Bologna (Bologna, 1881). 

J. G. Hagen. 

Guiana (or Guayana) was the name mven to all 
that region of South America which extends along the 
Atlantic coast from the Orinoco to the Amazon. 
This name is stiU locally applied to a district of Vene- 
zuela and another in Brazil, but its ordinary geo- 
graphical application is limited to the three colonies 
of British, Dutch, and French Guiana. British 
Guiana is separated from Venezuela, partly by the 
Orinoco, and partly by a line drawn to the east of 
that river. The Corentyn River separates British 
Guiana from Dutch Guiana, on the east, while the 
latter is separated from the French colony by the 
Maroni. A decided similarity exists in the climate, 
physical formation, flora, ana fauna of all Guiana; 
the low, flat coast, lying between 8® and 2® N. lat., is 
hot, humid, and so scourged with yellow fever and 
other tropical diseases that the French Government 
has been obliged to stop the use of Cayenne as a penal 
settlement for white convicts. This coast country is 
hemmed in on the south by high table lands, rising in 
Mount Roraima to a height of about 8000 feet. The 
lowlands are fertile, and their forests are comparable 
to those of the Amazon basin, while the elevated 
country, with a fairly healthy climate, is mostly 
barren. Guiana is the habitat of several dangerous 
species of wild beasts, including the jaguar, as well as 
of the anaconda and of the most deadly reptiles in the 
New World. 

Among the first explorers to visit this coast were 
Vespucci, Pinzon, Ojeda, and Balboa (1400-1504), 
but the first real discovery of Guiana is claimed by 
Diego de Ordaz, a follower of Cortds (1531). During 
this earliest period Catholic missionaries are said to 
have gone inland to attempt the conversion of the 
Arawaks, Warraus, and other races. But exploration 
was diverted during the sixteenth century from the 
Guiana coast to the neighbouring Orinoco, which 
Raleigh ascended in 1595, m quest, like other adven- 
turers of his day, of the fabled “Dorado” or “Gilded 
Man”. In 1580 Dutch adventurers attempted a 
settlement near the Pomerun River; the earliest 
French attempts, chiefly on the. Sinnamary River, 
were made in 1604. In 1636 a corporation of mer- 
chsjnts of Normandy, having been granted by the 
French king ail the privileges within the whole terri- 
toiy of Guiana, made a settlement where now is the 
city of Cayenne, but eight years later Poncet de Brd- 
ti^y, coming with reinforcements, found only a few 
othis predecessors alive, living as savages among the 
aborigines. Of all these, and a still later reinforce- 
ment, only two remained alive in 1645, to take refuge 
in the Dutch settlement in Surinam. By the middle 
of the seventeenth centuiy the long, thou^ inter- 
mittent atrug^e between French, Dutch, ana English 


for the possession of this country had fairly begun. 
The French being then absent from Guiana, Charles II 
of England, in defiance of the Treaty of Westphalia, 
which had given all Guiana to the Dutch West India 
Company, granted to Francis, Lord Willoughby of 
Parham, the territorial rights of Paramaribo. By the 
Treaty of Breda, in 1667, the British gave up all 
claims to any part of Guiana in exchange for the 
surrender by the Dutch of all their claim to the terri- 
tory of New Netherlands (now New York), which had 
in fact been occupied by an English force, under the 
orders of the Duke of York, three years previously. 
In 1664 the Dutch West India Company had begun in 
earnest the settlement of Guiana. Simultaneously 
the French West India Company made a new attempt 
to settle Cayenne, and from that time forward the 
Cayenne territory has remained French. 

During most of the eighteenth century Guiana, with 
the exception of this French portion, remained Dutch. 
The difficulties of the Dutch during this period came 
chiefly from rebellious slaves, or from savages who 
roamed in the interior. But when the American 
Revolution deprived the British of New York, aggres- 
sion recommenced in Guiana, and in 1799 a British 
administration replaced the Dutch. What is now 
British Guiana finally became so between the years 
1803 and 1815, while in the latter year Surinam was 
restored to the Dutch. The actually existing status 
in Guiana may be considered as having begun m 1815. 

Leaving aside the vague reports of early Spanish 
missionaries, the history of Catholicism in (Suiana 
during the first century after the discovery belongs 
to the ston^ of Portugese missionary effort. The 
Treaty of Tordesillas gave this territory to Portugal. 
No important success appears to have been achieved 
in the conversion of the aborigines until the seven- 
teenth century. With French West India Company's 
colonists some Dominicans arrived at Cayenne, and 
these friars were followed by Capuchins. In 1666 
the proprietary company brought the Jesuits into 
Cayenne, and that order laboured with considerable 
success among the negro slaves and the savages. 
Among the most remarkable Jesuits in this missionary 
field were Fathers de Creuilly, Lombard, d’Aynia, 
Fauque, Dausillac, and d'Huberland. Do Creuilly 
spent thirty-three years on the mission (1085-1718), 
during a great part of which he cruised from point to 
point along the coast, landing here and there to nreach ; 
the others are memorable for having established settle- 
ments of Indian converts on the plan of the Paraguay 
“reductions”. While in Protestant Dutch Guiana 
little could be done for the spread of the Faith, in 
Cayenne at least the work was in a promising con- 
dition when the anti-Jesuit movement in continental 
Europe brought about the expulsion of the KSocioty 
from this field (1768). The Revolution checked the 
efforts of the French secular clergy to continue what 
the Jesuits had begun. 

British Guiana, the largest of the three colonies, has 
an area of 90^277 square miles. Its western boundary 
was the subi^ect of a dispute with Venezuela in 1894; 
the United States intervening and insisting that the 
matter should be settled by arbitration ; Great Britain 
accepted the award of the arbitrators in October, 1899. 
The population is about 307,000. Of these, the whites 
are less than 6 per cent. ; negroes, 41 per cent. ; coolies, 
38 per cent. ; aborigines, 3 per cent. The government 
is carried on by an English governor, assisted by a 
councU. 

The Vicariate Apostolic of British Guiana, estab- 
lished by Gregory XVI in 1837, covers a mission which 
has now for some time been entrusted to the Bociety 
of Jesus. The vicar Apostolic resides at Georgetown, 
and his jurisdiction includes Barbados. There are 
twenty-six churches and five mission stations, served 
by seventeen priests. The Catholic population is 
about 22,000. 
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Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, with an area of 46,060 
square miles, had in 1905 a population of 75,465* 
The government, is administered by a council under 
the presidency of a Dutch governor. The Vicariate 
Apostolic of Dutch Guiana, with its seat at Paramari- 
bo, was erected by Gregory XVI in 1842, and has 
spiritual jurisdiction over 13,300 Catholics, a number 
exceeded by no other Christian denomination in the 

colony except the 
Moravians (28,- 
025). The coolie 
population num- 
bers nearly 12,- 
000 pagans, be- 
sides a large 
number of Mo- 
hammedans. The 
mission here has 
been entrusted 
by the Holy See 
to the Redemp- 
torists. 

French Guiana, 
also called Cay- 
enne, has an area 
of 30,500 square 
miles, and since 
1855 has been 
used as a penal 
settlement. Its 
population in 
1901 was 32,908, 
including 4097 
convicts at hard 
laboufj and 2193 on ticket of leave. The number of 
aborigines is probably less than 3000. The capital city, 
Cayenne, has a population of over 12,000. The gover- 
nor appointed from Paris, is assisted by a council of 
five members, in addition to which there is an elective 
assembly, and the colony is represented in the Paris 
Chamber by one deputy. The chief industry is placer 
gold-mining. The Prefecture Apostolic of Cayenne, 
separated from Martinique in 1731, includes juris- 
diction over the Brazilian district of Guiana. There 
are about 20^000 Catholics, 27 churches or chapels, 18 
mission stations, 22 priests, and 5 schools with 900 
upils. The Sisters of Saint-Paul de Chartres have 
ad charge of the hospital at Cayenne since 1818. 
This mission was the scene of the heroic labours of 
Mother Anne-Marie de Javouhey (d. 1851), who was 
locally known as la Mbre des Noirs. 

PiOLBT, Les missions catholi^es fran^aises (Paris, 1903), VI; 
Andr/a, a Naturalist in the Guianas (London, 1904); Muljhall-, 
The English in South America (Buenos Aires, 1877); Scruggs 
AND Storrow, The Brief for Venezuela (London, 1896). 

E. Macpherson. 

Guiana, Diocese of. See St. Thomas of Guiana. 

Guibert o£ Ravenna, antipope, known as Clement 
III, 1080 U084) to 1100; b. at Parma about 1025; d. 
at CivM Casteliana, 8 Sept., 1100. This adversary 
of Pope Gregory VII and of his reform policies came 
from a noble family of Parma, whicji was related to 
the Margraves of Canossa. We first find him in his- 
tory as a cleric and imperial chancellor for Italy. This 
office he received in tne year 1057 from the Empress 
Agnes. He retained it until 1063, Guibert took part 
in the synod which was held by the newly elected pope, 
Nicholas 11 (1058-1061), at Sutri in January, 1059. 
But on the lattePs death he contrived through his 
influence with the anti-reforai party of the Upper Ital- 
ian clergy and at the imperial court to bring about the 
election of the antipope, Cadalous of Parma (Honorius 
II), and became an opponent of Pope Alexander II. 
Owing to the active support of Duke Godfrey of 
Lorraine, of Archbishop Anno of Cologne, and espe- 
cially of St. Peter Damian, the lawful pope was soon 


recognized even in Germany and by the Empress 
Agnes.^ Perhaps this was the reason of GuiberPs dis- 
missal in 1063 from the chancellorship. The following 
nine years give us no trace of him. He must have con- 
tinued, however, in friendly relations with the German 
Court, and retained the favour of the Empress Agnes, 
for when, in the year 1072, the Archbishopric of 
Ravenna became vacant, Emperor Henry IV, on the 
recommendation of the empress, named him to this 
important archiepiscopal see. Pope Alexander II 
hesitated to confirm this choice, but was prevailed 
upon by Cardinal Hildebrand to sanction it. Guibert 
thereupon took the oath of allegiance to the Holy 
Father and to his successors, and was consecratea 
Archbishop of Ravenna (1073). 

Alexander II died shortly afterwards, and was suc- 
ceeded by Hildebrand, who assumed his holy office on 
29 April, 1073, under the name of Gregory Gui- 
bert participated in the first Lenten synod of the new 
pope, which was held in Rome (March, 1074), and at 
whicli important laws were passed against simony and 
the incontinence of the clergy. But it was not long 
before he joined the party in opposition to the great 
pontiff, with whom he had quarrelled about the city 
of Imola. The accusation was made against him that 
he had entered into an alliance with Gencius and Car- 
dinal Hugo Candidas, the antagonists of Gregory VII 
in Rome. He absented himself from the Lenten Synod 
of 1075, although he was bound by oath to obey the 
summons to attend it. By his absence he made mani- 
fest his opposition to Gregory VII, who now suspended 
him for his refusal to attend the synod. It was in this 
same year that Emperor Henry IV began his open war 
on Gregory. At the synod of the German bishops at 
Worms (January, 1076), a resolution was adopted de- 
osing Gregory, and in this decision the simoniacal 
ishops of Lombardy j oined. Among these must have 
been Guibert, for he shared in the sentence of excom- 
munication and interdiction which Gregory VII pro- 
nounced against the guilty bishops of Upper Italy at 
the Lenten Synod of 1076. 

In April of the same year a synod was held at Pavia 
by a number of Lombard bishops and abbots, presided 
over by Guibert. As these did not hesitate to proclaim 
the excommunication of the pope, Gregory found him- 
self compelled to resort to still stronger measures with 
regard to Guibert. At the Lenten Synod of Februa^, 
1078, he excommunicated Guibert by name, and with 
him Archbishop Tebaldo of Milan. In March, 1080, he 
renewed his decree of anathema against Henry IV, 
and gave his recognition to Rudolph of Swabia as ruler 
of Germany, whereupon Henry summoned such 
artisans as he had among the German and Lombard 
ishops to a meeting at Brixen (June, 1080). This 
meeting drew up a new decree purporting to depose 
the sovereign pontiff, which Henry himself ^ also 
signed, and then proceeded to elect the Archbishop 
of Ravenna antipope. Henry at once recognized him 
as pope, swearing that he would lead him to Rome, 
and there receive from his hands the imperial crown, 
Guibert put on papal garments and proceeded with 
great pomp to Ravenna. At the Lenten Synod of 
1081 Glre^ory VII reiterated against Henry and his 
followers his decree of excommunication. The anti- 
pope failed to secure recognition outside of Henry's 
dominions; he was in fact but a tool in the hands of 
the latter, and quite devoid of personal initiative. On 
21 March, 1084, Henry IV succeeded after many fruit- 
less attempts in gaining possession of the greater part 
of Rome. Gregory VIl found himself besieged in the 
Castle of Sant' Angelo, while, on 24 March, Guibert was 
enthroned as pope in the church of St. John Lateran 
as Clement III. On 31 March Guibert crowned 
Henry IV emperor at St. PeteFs. However, when the 
news was brought that Robert Guiscard was hastening 
to the aid of Gregory, Henrjr with his antipope left 
Rome to take up the fight in Tuscany against the 
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troops of the Margrarine Matilda. Gregory, escorted 
by Robert Guiscard, repaired to Salerno, where he re- 
newed his excommunication of Henry and Guibert. 
This was at the close of the year 1084. 

The German episcopate stood divided. While bish- 
ops loyal to Gregory held a synod in Quedlinburg, at 
which they denounced and condemned the antipope, 
those who supported Henry approved at Mainz the 
deposition of Gregory and the elevation of Guibert 
(1085). This conflict continued even after the death 
of the great Gregory (25 May, 1085), during the entire 
reigns of whose successors, Victor III, Urban II, and 
Paschal II, Guibert figured as the antipope of Henry 
and his party. Victor III, who was elected after a 
prolonged vacancy caused by the critical position of 
the Church in Rome, was compelled, eight days after 
hds coronation in St. Peter’s 
(3 May, 1087), to fly from 
Rome before the partisans 
of Guibert. The latter were 
in turn assailed by the troops 
of Countess Matilda, and en- 
trenched themselves in the 
Pantheon. The succeeding 
pope, Urban II (1088-1099), 
was at one time master of 
Rome, but he was afterwards 
driven from the city by the 
adherents of Guibert, and 
sought refuge in Lower Italy 
and in France. In June, 

1089, at a pseudo-synod held 
in Rome, the antipope de- 
clared invalid the decree of 
excommunication launched 
against Henry, and various 
charges were made against 
the supporters of the legiti- 
mate pope. Still, the years 
which followed brought to 
Urban ever-increasing pres- 
tige, while Henry IV’s power 
and influence were more 
and more on the wane. The 
greater part of the city of 
Rome was captured by an 
army of crusaders under 
Count Hugh of Vermandois, 
brother of the King of France. 

The party of Guibert retained 
only the castle of Sant’ An- 
gelo, and even this in 1098 
fell into the hands of the 
papal champion. Guibert’s 
influence, after Henry lY’s withdrawal from Italy, 
was virtually confined to Ravenna and a few other 
districts of Northern Italy- He repaired to Albano 
after the accession of Paschal II (1099-1 11 8), hoping 
again to become master of Rome, but he was com- 
pelled to withdraw. He reached Civith Castellana, 
where he died on 8 September, 1100. His followers, it 
is true, elected another antipope. Bishop Theodoras 
of S. Rufina, who, however, never held any real power. 
(Compare also the articles Gbegohy VII; Victok III; 
IJiiBAN II; and Paschal II.) 

LibelU de lite Imperatorum et Pontificum mec. XI et XII con- 
scnpti in Mon. Qerm, hist. (3 vols., Hanover, 1890-1897); 
jAFFi, Regeata Bomanorum Pontif. , 2nd ed„ 1, 649-55 ; K5hkckej, 
Wibert von Ravmna (Leipzig, 1888); Hbfelk, Komiliengeach.j 
2nd ed., V, 20 sqg. ; HBEQBNaoTaBR and Kiesch, Kirohmgesch., 
4th ed-, II, 346 sqq.; cf. also the bibEography given under 
the articles mentioned above. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Guicciardini, Fbancesco, historian and statesman; 
b. at Florence, 1483; d. there, 23 May, 1540. His 
parents, Piero di Jacopo Guicciardini and Simona 
Gianfigliazzi, belonged to ancient Florentine families, 
attached to the party of the Medici. Francesco-s 



early career was that of a successful lawyer. He in- 
creased his aristocratic and Medicean connexions by 
his marriage with Maria Salviati (1508), 'whose family 
was bitterly opposed to the then dominant republican 
regime. In 1511, though legally too young for the 
post, he w’-as sent as Florentine ambassador to the 
King of Spain. During his absence, the Medici w^ere 
restored in Florence. On his return (1514), he en- 
tered their service, from wdiich he passed into that of 
the Church. Under Leo X he governed Modena and 
Reggio with conspicuous success; and, in the confu- 
sion that followed the pope’s death, he distinguished 
himself by his defence of Parma against the French 
(1521) . He was influential with Clement VII in form- 
ing the anti-imperial League of Cognac (1526), and was 
lieutenant-general of the army that, through no fault 
of his, failed to prevent the 
sack of Rome in 1527. For 
a while, Guicciardini kept 
on terms with the restored 
republican government of 
Florence; but, at the begin- 
ning of the siege, he joined 
the pope, and was declared 
a rebel by the democratic 
party. On the surrender of 
Florence to the papal and 
imperial armies, he returned 
to the city (Sept., 1530), was 
made a member of the Eight 
ifltto di pratica), and became 
one of the chief agents in the 
subjugation of the state to 
the Medicean rule. From 
June, 1531, to September, 
1534, he ruled Bologna as 
papal vice-legate. Return- 
ing to Florence on the death 
of Clement VII, he sup- 
ported the tyranny of Ales- 
sandro de’ Medici. After the 
murder of Alessandro, he 
played the chief part in se- 
curing the succession of 
Cosimo de’ Medici (1537); 
but fell into disfavour when 
he attempted to check the 
new duke’s absolutism by 
giving the government an 
oligarchical conaplexion. 
Henceforth, althou|;h until 
his death Guicciardini held 
various public offices in Flor- 
ence, his influence was at an 
end. The few remaining years of his life were mainly 
passed in retirement, in his villa at Arcetri, devoting 
his enforced leisure to the composition of his great 
Storia d’ Italia”. 

The '"Storia d’ltalia” embraces the whole period 
from the death of Lorenzo de’Medici in 1492 to that of 
Clement VII in 1534, that most disastrous epoch in 
Italian history which witnessed the loss of the nation’s 
independence. Its vast accumulation of details does 
not obscure the main lines of the terrible story. The 
author writes as an eyewitness who has himself taken 
part in the scenes he describes; a keen observer, with 
no delusions, no enthusiasms, and little hope for the 
future; one above all intent upon tracing the motives 
of men’s actions — almost invariably, in his opinion, 
bad or unworthy. His minor works, such as the 
earlier '"Storia Fiorentina” (1509) and the dialogue 
"Del Re^gimento di Firenze” (circa 1527}, are less 
artificial in style. The " Ricordi politici e civili ” (1530) 
reveal much of the author’s character and beliefs. 
While mistrusting all patriotism, and regarding the 
profession of noble motives as a mere cloak for per- 
sonal ends, he declares that the three things he most 
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longs to see are the establishment of a well-ordered 
republic in Florence, the liberation of Italy from the 
barbarians, and the overthrow of the rule of bad eccle- 
siastics throughout the world. He admits that, had 
not his own personal interests been bound up with the 
temporal success of two popes, he would have loved 
Martin Luther as himself. Much of his political corre- 
spondence has been preserved. 

CalNBStrimi, Oppre inMzte di Francesco Gtiicciardini (lOvols., 
Florence, 1857—1867); ViLiLajm, Niccolb Machiav^h e % stun 
tem^x (3 vols., Milan, 1895, 1897); Rossi, Francesco Guiccxar^ 
dtni e xl Oovemo Fiorentino (Bologna, ISGC'GQ) ; Zanoni, Vita 
pubblica di Francesco Guicciardxni (Bologna, 1896); Morley, 
Miscellanies, Fourth Series (London and New York, 1908). 
A critical edition of the Storia Italia by the late Alessandro 
Ghbrardi is now promised; hitherto the most accessible edition 
has been that of Rosini (5 vols., Turin, 1874). The best Eng- 
lish translation is that of Fenton (1579). An admirable trans- 
lation of the ‘ 'Ricordi"' has been made by Thowirson, Counsels 
and Reflections of Francesco Guicciardini (London, 1890). 

Edmund G. Gardner. 

Ouichart, Vincent. See Sulpicians. 

Guidi, Tommaso. See Masaccio. 

Guido de Baysio. See Baysio, Guido de. 

Guidonis, Bernard. See Bernard Gttidonis. 

Guido of Arezzo (Guido Arehnus), a monk of the 
Order of St. Benedict, b. (according to Dom Morin in 
the Revue de Part Chretien”, 1888, iii) near Paris c. 
995; d. at Avellano, near Arezzo, 1050. He invented 
the system of staff-notation still in use, and rendered 
various other services to the progress of musical art 
and science. He was educated by and became a mem- 
ber of the Benedictine Order in the monastery of St. 
Maur des Eoss5s, near' Paris. Early in his career 
Guido observed the confusion which prevailed in the 
teaching and performance of liturgical melodies gener- 
ally, and especially in his immediate surroundings. 
Bis endeavours to improve these conditions by inno- 
vations in the current methods of teaching are fully 
described in his writings; these made him unpopular 
with his brethren in the order and led to his re- 
moval to the monastery of Pomposa near Ferrara, 
Italy. Here the same lot seems to have befallen him. 
Intrigues and calumnies caused him to ask for ad- 
mission to the monastery of Arezzo. The exact date 
of his entrance into this community is uncertain, but 
it occurred during the incumbency of Theudald as 
Bishop of Arezzo (i.e., between 1038 and 1036), and 
while Grunwfdd was abbot of the monastery. It was 
during this period that Guido perfected the new sys- 
tem of notation which brought such order and clear- 
ness into the teaching of music. Guido seems by this 
time to have overcome all .opposition to his new 
method, and to have removed all doubt as to its value 
among those who took cognizance of it and saw its 
application. His fame soon reached the reigning pope, 
John XIX (1024-1033), who sent three different 
messen^rs urmng Guido to come to Rome and ex- 
hibit his antiphonary containing the liturgical melo- 
dies transcribed from the sign-notation heretofore 
in use into his own staff-notation. Pope John was 
overjoyed at the ease with which he was enabled to 
decipher and learn the melodies without the aid of a 
master, and invited Guido to take up his abode in 
Rome, to instruct the Roman clergy in the new sys- 
tem, and to introduce it into general practice in the 
Eternal City. Unfortunately the Roman climate 
made it impossible for Guido to accept theinvitati<ai 
of the supreme pontiff. He soon fell iU of Rxmian 
fever and had to leave the city. He now returned to the 
monasteiy of Pomposa. The abbot (also called Guido) 
and monks, who had caus^ him so much cha^^ 
by their opposition to his innovations, now reived 
him with open arms, admitted thear fonher mistake, 
and urged mm to become a m^oobcr the comnwmity. 
Hja stay at Pomposa seems to bav® be^ of 
short duration, for he so<m returned to Arez^. Re- 
yn.— 5 


garding the remainiog days of the reformer, traditional 
reports vary. M. Falchi (Studi su Guido Monaco, 
1882) holds that Guido ended his days at Arezzo, while 
others are of the opinion, based upon the chronicle 
and other evidences of a Camaldolese monastery 
near Avellano, that Guido died there as prior in the 
year 1050. Guido himself has left to posterity in his 
‘^Epistola Michaeli monaco Pomposiano” (reprinted in 
Gerl^rt^s Scriptures, ii) a naive but lively description 
of his, for the most part, eventful life, its trials and 
bitterness, and his final triumph over the opponents of 
his innovations. 

In order to realize the importance of Guido's ser- 
vices to musical progress and development it is neces- 
pxy to take a glance at the systems of notation 
in use before his time. Since in the early Church 
the liturgical melodies were not very numerous and 
were in daily use, they were easily pemetuated by 
oral transmission among the clergy, the chanters, 
and the people; but, as Christian hymnody developed 
with the expansion of the liturgy, and as the number 
of feasts increased, the melodies b^me too numerous 
to be learned and retained by the memory without the 
aid of some unchangeable means. The absence of 
this determining means, the frequent carelessness df 
copyists, the temperament and even caprice of singers, 
and the great variety of conditions under which they 
were propagated and performed caused the melodies 
to undergo numerous changes. The necessity for a 
system of notation which would clearly record the 
various intervals of the melodies became more and 
more urgent. While in theoretical treatises the 
practice of the Greeks of employing the first fifteen 
letters of the alphabet to designate the various inter- 
vals was stUl in use, there was no means at hand by 
which the intervals and rhythm of a melody might be 
graphically displayed, so that anyone might learn it 
firom a manuscript without the aid of a master. The 
so-called neumatic notation (from newwo, a nod), 
which probably in the eighth century found its way 
from tne Orient into the Latin Church, where it 
sidffered many modifications, had mainly a rhythmical 
purpose, and was intended to serve only in a general 
way a diastematic end, i.e. an indication of the inter- 
val of the melody. An attempt to indicate the 
intervals with greater precision was made by placing 
these neumatic signs at a lesser or greater distance 
from the words comprising the text, and, in carder to 
obtain more exact results from thw proceeding, the 
copyist would draw a line upon which he would place 
one of the letters of the alphabet and from which be 
would measure the distance of the melodic steps ab^ve 
or below. It is held that Guido foimd two such lines 
in use, namely, a red one upon which F was placed, 
and a yellow one for C, indicating the place of the 
tones represented by these letters <m the suphabet and 
employ^ by theorists of his time. His great im- 
provement consisted in adding two m<»re lines to the 
Ayistting ones, in utilizing the spaces between t^ lix^ 
as well as the lines themselves and in mdicatmg, by 
combining the letters <rf the alphab^ with the neit- 
matic signs, not only the various ini^vals the 
mdody, Put also its rhythm. This system, called 
staff-notation, has been used ever since. The reason 
why only four lines were used, instead of the five we 
employ, is that these four and the five spaces were 
^ sufficient for the a/mbitu»f or rai:^, of* the 
average Gr^crian m^ody. In the course of rime, 
as the melodSs were ti^nscribed into the new notation, 
the neumatic signs fOTmeriy in use evcfived into our 
present notes, and the letters F and 0 became the 
d^s of later times, Guido's influence was so great in 
bis rimA that many things have been attributed to 
bim which belong to a later period; but which are elab* 
orations and developments of his teaching The 
petus h© gave to muScal progr^ lasted thron^bo^the 
feddle.^5es. Especially did ine^^t pdyphm^ ad- 
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vance by his advocacy of contrary motion of the voices 
as against the still prevailing parallelism. Of the 
works attributed to him, the foUowing are undoubtedly 
authentic: ‘‘Micrologus de discipline artis musicae'^, 
which treatise, especially the fifteenth chapter, is 
invaluable to present-day students endeavouring to 
ascertain the original rhythmical and melodic form of 
the Gregorian chant; “Regulae de ignoto cantu'', 
prologue to his antiphonarium in staff-notation; 
“ Epistola Michaeli monaco de ignoto cantu directa”. 
All these are reproduced in Gerbert’s “Scriptores”, 
ii, 2-50. 

Falchi, Studi su Guido monaco (1S82); Pothier, Les rnilo- 
dies gregonennes (Tames la tradition (Tournai, 1880); Ambros, 
Geschwhie der Musxk, II (Leipzig, 1880), 144-216; Riemann, 
Handbuch der Musikgeschichtet 1 (Leipzig, 1905), ii. 

Joseph Otten. 

Guido Reni. See Reni, Guido. 

Guigues du Chastel (Guigo de Castro), fifth 
prior of the Grande Chartreuse, legislator of the Car- 
thusian Order and ascetical wTiter, d. at Saint-Romain 
in Dauphin^ in 1083 or 1084; d. 27 July, 1137' (1136 
and 1138 are also given). He became a monk of the 
Grande Chartreuse in 1107, and three years later his 
brethren elected him prior. To Guigues the Carthu- 
sian Order in great measure owes its fame, if not its 
very existence. When he became prior, only two 
chaj^rhouses existed, the Grande Chartreuse and the 
Calabrian house where St. Bruno had died; nine more 
were founded during Ms twenty-seven years’ prior- 
sMp. These new foundations made it necessary to 
reduce to writing the traditional customs of the 
mother-house. Guigues’s “ Consuetudines ” (see Car- 
THUsiAH Order), composed in 1127 or 1128, have al- 
ways remained tne basis of all Carthusian legislation. 
After the disastrous avalanche of 1132, Guigues re- 
built the Grande Chartreuse on the present site. 

A man of considerable learning, endowed with a 
tenacious memory and the gtft of eloquence, Guigues 
was a great o^anizer and disciplinarian. He was a 
dose fnend of St. Bernard and of Peter the Venerable, 
both of whom have left accounts of the mpression of 
sanctity wMch he made upon them. His name is in- 
serted in certain martyrologies on 27 July, and he is 
sometimes called ” Venerable” or ^‘Blessed”, but the 
Bollandists can find “no trace whatever of any ec- 
clesiastical cultus”. Guigues edited the letters of St. 
Jerome, but his edition is lost. Of his genuine writings 
there are still in existence, besides the “Consuetu- 
Mnes,” a “Life of St. Hugh of Grenoble”, whom he 
had Imown intimately, written by command of Pope 
Innocent II after the canonization of the saint in 1134; 
“Meditations”, and six letters (P. L., CLIII). These 
letters are all that remain of a great number, many of 
them addressed to the most distinguished men of the 
day. Guigues’s letters to St. Bernard are lost, but 
some of the saint’s rejilies are extant. Other works 
which have been attributed to him are: the letter 
“ Ad Fratres de Monte Dei ” (P. L., CLXXXIV), which 
is perhaps genuinely his, but is also attributed to Will- 
iam of Samt-Thierry, and the “ Scala Paradisi ” (P. 
L., XL), probably the work of his namesake, the ninth 
prior. 

Lb Vasotttr, Ephemerides Ordinia Cariuaiensis, II (Monireuil, 
189Cn, 636; Mohn, Historia Cartusiana, I (Tournai, 1903), 76; 
Jja (jOTJTBtrLX, Annalea Ordinis Cartusiensis, I (MontreuU, 
1887), ISO; Lbfbbtrb, SairU Bruno et VOrdre des Chartreux 
(Paris, 1883); Bresis Historia OrdirUs Cartusiensis in MARTiiNB, 
AmpMseima ColleaUOy VI (Paris, 1729), 163; Rtvbt, Histo%re 
litUraire de Za Ercmce, XI, 646, reprinted and prefixed to the 
works of Guigubb in P. L., CLIII, 682; Cbilubr, Histoire 04n4~ 
rale des aiUeurs saoris, XXII (Paris, 1768), 134; Du Pin, Nour 
veUe Biblioihkw des auteurs sacriSt IX, 157; Boutrais, La 
Orande^hartrmse par un chartreux (Lyons, 1908); Michaud, 
Mographieunivmme (Paris, 1857), XvIII, 142. 

Ratmund Webster. 

Guijoii, AKDBfi, bishop and orator; b. in November, 
1548, at Autun; d. in September, 1631, He was the 
S(m of Jean G^’on, a phyaiciaa and Oriental scholar. 


who travelled in the East and brought back to France 
a Greek manuscript copy of the New Testament, dat- 
ing from the eleventh century. He had three broth- 
ers with more than one title to fame: Jacques, Jean, 
and Hugues, all three lawyers, writers, and savants. 
Philibert de la Mare, counsellor at the Parliament of 
Dijon, collected the principal works of the four 
brothers in one volume, in 4to of 612 pages, under the 
title “Jacobi, Joannis, Andress et Hugonis fratrum 
Guiionorum opera varia ” (1658). This contained both 
their prose works and Latin poems. Andr4 became 
vicar-general to Cardinal de Joyeuse, and afterwards 
Bishop of Autun. He went to Rome to be conse- 
crated and came back to France in 1686. His “Re- 
montrance k la cour du Parlement de Normandie sur 
I’octroy des sentences fulminatoires ” is extant. Un- 
fortunately his “ Eloge fundbre de Pierre Jeannin” has 
not been preserved. 

MSS. Lives of Andri Ouijon by Perry and Vigner; Phili- 
bert DE LA Mare, Vitas Guiionorum. 

J. Edmund Roy. 

Guilds. — ^I n England. — Guilds were voluntary 
associations for religious^ social, and commercial 
puiposes. These associations, which attained their 
highest development among the Teutonic nations, 
especially the English, during the Middle Ages, were 
of four kinds: — (1) religious guilds, (2) frith guilds, 
(3) merchant guilds, and (4) craft guilds. The word 
itself, less commonly, but more correctly, written 
was derived from the Anglo-Saxon gildan mean- 
ing “ to pay * ’, whence came the noun gegilda, ^ ‘ the sub- 
scribing member of a guild”. ^ In its origin the word 
guild is found in the sense of “ idol” and also of “ sacri- 
fice”, wMch has led some writers to connect the origin 
of the guilds with the sacrificial assemblies and ban- 
quets of the heathen Germanic tribes. Brentano, 
tne first to investigate the question thoroughly, asso- 
ciating these facts with the importance of family re- 
lationsMp among Teutonic nations, considers that the 
guild in its earnest form was developed from the 
family, and that the spirit of association, being con- 
genial to Christianity, was so fostered by the Church 
that the institution and development of the guilds 
progressed rapidly. This theory finds more favour 
with recent scholars than the attempts to trace the 
guilds back to the Roman collegia. The connexion or 
identity of the guilds with the Carlovingian geldonim 
or confratrioe cannot be ascertained, for lack of definite 
information about these latter institutions, which were 
discouraged by the legislation of Charlemagne. 

The earliest traces of guilds in England are found 
in the laws of Ina in the seventh century. These 
guilds were formed for religious and social purposes 
and were voluntary in character. Subsequent enact- 
ments down to the time of Athelstan (92^940) show 
that they soon developed into frith guilds or peace 
guilds, associations with a corporate responsibility for 
the good conduct of their members and their mutual 
liability. Very frequently, as in the case of London 
in early times, the guild law came to be the law of the 
town. The main objects of these guilds was the 
preservation of peace, right, and liberty. Religious 
observances also formed an important part of guild- 
life, and the members assisted one another both in 
spiritual and temporal necessities. The oldest extant 
cnarter of a guild dates from the reign of Canute, and 
from this we learn that a certain Orcy presented a 
guild-hall (gegyldr-halle) to the gyldschipe of Abbots- 
bury in Dorset, and that the members were associated 
in almsgiving, care of the sick, burial of the dead, 
and in providing Masses for the souls of deceased 
members. The social side of the guild is shown in the 
annual feast for wMch provision is made. In the 
“Dooms of London” we find the same religious and’ 
social practices described, with the addition of certain 
advantageous commercial arrangements, such as the 
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establishment of a kind of ins^i^ance-fund against and provided for Masses and dirges for deceased 
losses, and the furnishing of assistance in the cap- members. As time went on the merchant guilds be- 
ture of thieves. These provisions, however, are came more exclusive, and when the rise of manu- 
characteristic^ rather of the merchant guilds which factures in the twelfth century caused an increase in 
grew up during the latter half of the eleventh the number of craftsmen, it was natural that these 
century, should organize on their own account and form their 

Merchant Guilds. — ^These differed from their prede- own guilds, 
cessors, the religious or frith guilds, by being estab- Craft Guilds. — Seeing that the merchant guilds 
lished primarily for^ the purpose of obtaining and had become identical with the municipality, the 
maintaining the privilege of carrying on trade. Hav- craftsmen, ever increasing in numbers, struggled to 
ing secured this privilege the guilds gimrded their break down the trading monopoly of the merchant 
monopoly jealously. Everywhere the right to buy g^ds and to win jfor themselves the right of super- 
and sell articles of food seems to have been left free, vision over their own body. The weavers and 
but every other branch of trade was regulated by the fullers were the first crafts to obtain royal recogni- 
merchant guild or hanse, as it was often called. The tion of their guilds, and by 1130 they had guilds 
first positive mention of a merchant guild, the ^'cnigh- established in London, Lincoln, and 0:nord. Little 
ten on Cantwareberig of ceapmannegilde”, occurs by little through the next two centuries they 
during the primacy of St, Anselm (1093-1109). From broke down the power of the merchant guilds, 
the time of Henry I the chwters of successive sover- which received their death-blow by the statute of 
eigns bear witness to the existence of merchant guilds Edward III which in 1335 allowed foreign merchants 
in the principal towns. These charters, such as those to trade freely in England. In the system of craft 
granted to Bristol, Carlisle, Durham, Lincoln, Oxford, gufids the administratmn lay in the hands of wardens, 
Salisbury, and Southampton, were of the utmost bailiffs, or masters, while for admission a long appren- 
importance to the guilds as they secured to them the ticeship was necessary. Like the merchant guilds, 
right and power of enforcing the gmld regulations the cr&t guilds cared for the interests both spiritual 
with the sanction of law. For this reason Glanvill, and temporal of their members, providing old age and 
the la-v^er, writing in the twelfth century, regards sick pensions, pensions for widows, and burial funds, 
the guild merchant as identical with the commune^ The master craftsman was an independent producer, 
that is, the body of citizens vdth rights of municipal needing little or no capital, and employing journey- 
self-government (Ashley, op. cit., inf,, 72). From the men and apprentices who hoped in time to become 
fact that out of one hundred and sixty towns which master craftsmen themselves. Thus there was no 
were represented in the parliaments of Edward I, '^working class” as such, and no conflict between 
ninety-two are certainly known to have possessed capital and labour. At the end of the reign of Ed- 
a merchant guild, the conclusion is drawn that a ward III there were in London forty-eight companies, 
guild was to be loxmd in every town of any size, a number which later on rose to sixty. Besides the 
including some that were not much more than vil- merchant and craft gi^ds, the religious and social 
lages. ^ guilds continued to exist through the Middle Ages, 

The organization of the merchant gufids is known being largely in the nature of confraternities. At the 
from the constitutions or guild rolls which have sur- Reformation these were aU suppressed as supersti- 
vived. These documents are only four in number, tious foundations. The trade guilds survived as 
but fortunately refer to towns in four different parts of corporations or companies, such as the twelve great 
England, They are the guild statutes of Berwick and companies of London which still maintain a corporate 
of Southampcon, and the guild rolls for Leicester and existence for charitable and social purposes, tnough 
Totnes (Ashley, p. 67). From these we learn that -^ey have ceased to have close connexions with the 
each guild was presided over by one or two aldermen crafts, the names of which they bear. The merchant 
assisted by two or four wardens or ^kmns. These guild of Preston also survive in a similar state, but 
officials presided over the meetings of the society and such bodies have no real significance. The Refor- 
administered its funds and estates. They were as- mation shook their constitution while the altered 
sisted by a council of twelve or twenty-four members, dustrial and social conditions finally deprived them 
The guudsmen were ori^ally the actual burgesses, of the power and influence they had poKessed in the 
those inhabitants who held land within the town Middle Ages, 
boundaries, whether they were merchants or holders 
of agricultural land; but in course of time rights of 
membership passed by inheritance and even by pur- 
chase. Thus the eldest sons of guildsmen were ad- 
mitt^ free as of right, while the younger sons paid a 
smaller fee than others. The guildsmen could sell 
their rights, and heiresses might exerc^ their mem- 
bership either in person or through theic husbands or 
sons. 

The merchant guilds possessed extensive powers, 
including the control ancf monopoly of all the trades 
in the town, which involved the power of fining In Flanders and France. — ^Tlie word gUde^ or 
all traders who were not members of the guild for Mde, is but one of many terms used formerly inr 
illicit trading, and of inflicting punish m ent for all SVance and in the Low Countries to denote what the 
breaches of honesty or offences against the regulations more modem word corporaUon stands for, viz., an as- 
of the guild, They also had uberty of trading in sociation among men of the same community oc pro- 
other towns and of protecting iJbieir ^uil^men wher- fession. Oiide, mMer, mMer jur4, cov^ririej rioMon^ 
ever they were tradmg. They exer(3sed supervision maWses ^ jwrandeSf and other like aj^liations, all 
over the quality of goods sold, and prevented strangers essentially express this idea of assodiaticm, at the 
from directly or indirectly buying or selling to the twae laying stress on some particular feature of it.' 
injury of the miild. B^des these commercial ad- The word gUde, howevOT, is the first to ^^;^5ea^ and we 
vantages the gmld entered lar^ly into the life all its meet it very earlv in the history of westmi conti- 
members. Tne guildsmw to<i their part as a ooipor* nmtal Europe, A capitulary of 779 says: ''Let no 
ate body in all religious celebrations in the town, erne dare to talqe the oath by which people to 

organized festivities, provided for or impoverished form ^4s. Whatever may he the cobditioiis 
brethren, undertook the careol their have been agreed . upon, let no one bind hmopeH fev 
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oaths concerning the payment of contributions in case 
of fire or shipwreck/' This prohibition appears sev- 
eral times in the laws enacted under the Carlovin- 
gian emperors; nevertheless the guilds continued to 
exist, at least in the northern part of the empire. The 
records of the provincial councils held in those dis- 
tricts also show that the guilds were a matter of no 
small coEcem for the ecclesiastical authorities ; for a 
long time the Church was bent on extirpating from 
their organization a number of objectionable features 
which made them a menace to morals. 

In France and the Low Countries a guild was orig- 
inally a sort of fraternity for common support, protec- 
tion, and amusement. The members paid each a 
certain contribution to the common fund; they 
pledged their word to give one another assistance; 
they took care of the children of the deceased members 
and had Masses offered up for the repose of their souls; 
they celebrated the patron saint’s day with ^eat fes- 
tivities in which the poor had their share. These and 
other features of the guilds did not, of course, appear 
all at the same time. Like most human institutions 
they had a modest beginning, and they developed 
according to circumstances. Again, it should be 
noted tlmt liey do not everywhere present one and 
the same type. Some are mainly social, others em- 
phasize the religious side of the organization, while, 
Jater on, in the merchant and craft guilds, it is the 
economic aspect which becomes predominant. Be- 
fore speaking of the latter a word should be said of the 
origin of the ^Ids in the two countries with which we 
are concemea here. This has been a much debated 
question. Some scholars consider the guilds as the 
product in Christian soil, of the German instinct of 
association, and they would assign for their remotest 
origin the banquets (fionvivia) so common among the 
Teutons and Scandinavians. Others claim that they 
were nothing else than the Roman corporations (coh 
legia) established in Western Europe under Roman 
sway and reconstructed on Christian principles after 
the great invasions. That the Roman colleges of 
artisans flourished in southern and central Gaul has 
been established beyond doubt by the discovery of 
numerous inscriptions at Nice, Nimes, Narbonne, 
Lyons, and other cities. It is not likely that the 
Barbarian invasion broke entirely the Roman tradi- 
tions in countries where the influence of Rome had 
been felt so deeply, and one is warranted^ in saying 
that in southern and central France the origin of the 
guilds was to a certain extent Roman. Such an as- 
sertion, however, could hardly be made for northern 
France and still less for the Low Countries.^ There is 
no evidence to show that the Roman collegia ever at- 
tained great importance in these regions. At any 
rate, the dominion of Rome was established there 
much later than in the South and was never so deep- 
jooted. Bomaninstitutions and customs had scarcely 
had time to take root before the German invasion, and 
they must have given way very easily under the press- 
ure of the conquerors, whose numbers, rapidly in- 
creasing, soon insured to them a preponderating 
influence. 

But whether a legacy of Roman civilization or a 
native institution of the young Teutonic race, the 
guild would never have attained its wonderful devel- 
opment had not the Church taken it under its tutelage 
and infused into it the vivifying spirit of Christian 
■charity. Furthermore, it is certain that a large num- 
b®: of guilds owed their existence solely to the aspirar 
tions which gave rise to chivalry and induced thou- 
sands df men to join the monastic communities. 
Towards the end of flie tenth century, with the greater 
^^ecurity following the Norman invasions, there was 
an increase of trade on the Continent, In each of the 
large towns, such as Rouen, Paris, Bruges, Arras, 
^aint-Omer, there soon arose a corporation which was 
known as the Merchant Guild aiid which was, in some 


instances at least, a development of an older associa- 
tion. None but the brethren of the corporation were 
allowed to trade in any article except food. Whether 
the communes (chartered towns) of France and the 
Low Countries had their origin in the Merchant Guild 
is a moot question, although it seems certain that 
the merchants were at least instrumental in the grant- 
ing of charters by princes, for the right of managing its 
own affairs, conferred on the town, practically meant 
that its government fell into the hands of the trading 
class. At the origin of the Merchant Guild, any towns- 
man might become a member of the corporation on 
payment of a stated fee, but with the increase of their 
wealth, the traders showed more and more a tendency 
to shut out the poorer classes from their association. 
The latter classes, however, were not without organi- 
zation; they had their own corporations (the craft 
guilds), most of which seem to have been constituted 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Each one of 
these craft guilds, like the merchant guilds, had its 
charter and statutes, its patron saint, its banner and 
altar, its hall, its feast day^ and its place in the relig- 
ious processions and public festivities. There were 
in the craft guilds three classes of persons: the appren- 
tices, or learners {apprendre, "Holeam”), the journey- 
men (joicmie, “day^’), or men hired to work by the 
day. and the masters or employers. 

The apprentice had to remain from three to ten 
years in a condition of entire dependence under a 
master, in order to be qualified to exercise his trade as 
a journeyman. Before a master could engage an ap- 
prentice, he had to satisfy the officers of the guild of 
the soundness of his moral character. He was to treat 
the boy as he would his own child, and was held 
sponsible not only for his professional, but also for his 
moral, education. On completing his apprenticeship, 
the young artisan became a journeyman (compagnori^ ; 
at least, such was the rule from the fourteenth centuiy 
onward. To become a master, he must have some 
means and pass an examination before the elders. At 
the head of the corporation was a board of trustees 
composed of two or more deans {doyeriSf sj^ndics) as- 
sisted by a secretary, a treasurer, and six or more 
jurymen (jur6s, assesseurs, trouveurs, prud^hommes) * 
These officers were elected from among the masters 
and entrusted with the management of the guild’s in- 
terests, the care of its orphans, the defence of its 
privileges, and the protection of its members. It was 
more especially the duty of the jurymen to enforce the 
statutes of the guild bearing on the relations between 
employer and employee, engagement of apprentices 
and journeymen, salaries, hours of work, hohdays, etc. 
'They could punish or even expel from the coiporation 
any member whose conduct mcurred their disappro- 
bation. 

From this strong organization, all pervaded with the 
spirit of Christianity, there resulted great benefits for 
the artisan. His work, which was well regulated and 
broken by many holidays, did not tax his strength too 
severely; the good life he was induced to live saved 
him from need, while his rights and interests were pro- 
tected against the vexations of the local or central 
government. Still more noteworthy was the broth- 
erly character of the relations between employee and 
employer, to which the great cities of the Middle Ages 
were indebted for the social peace which they enjoyed 
for many centuries. This alone would outweigh what 
disadvantages may have been attached to this organi- 
zation of labour. The guilds of the Low Countries, 
otherwise similar to the French guilds, differed from 
them in one respect: political importance. The latter 
never gamed enough influence to free themselves from 
the condition of utter dependence in which they had 
been placed by the kings, but in the Low Countries 
several circumstances combined which gave the la- 
bouring classes a power they could not have in France. 
Of these circumstances, the most important were the 
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wealth of the cities, the large number of artisans, and 
their organization into military brotherhoods {con- 
freries militaires) which formed a regular militia, ca- 
pable of holding its own against the feudal armies, as 
was illustrated many times in the history of Flanders 
and Li^ge. 

As this article has to deal mainly with the guilds in 
the Middle Ages, but little can be said of the colora- 
tions of artists, which, in France and the Low Coun- 
tries, were few and had not much importance before 
the sixteenth century. The explanation of this tardy 
growth is f oiind, at least partly, m the fact that, during 
the greater part of the Mddle Ages, the arts re- 
mained within the Church or under its supervision; 
even in the thirteenth century the number of laymen 
engaged in these professions was still very small, as is 
shown in Livre des metiers de Paris or book of 
the statutes of the Paris craft guilds, drawn up by 
Etienne Boileau under the direction of St. Louis. Two 
other classes of guilds which deserve a special mention 
are the basoches (see VoL VI, p. 193) and the tempo- 
rajy or permanent corporations for the ariiibition of 
religious and other plays. The best known of the 
latter class of guilds is ^'La Confrdrie dela Passion'*, 
established in 1402. Its Mysth'es form the linV which 
unites the French tragedy of the seventeenth century 
with the dramatic literature of the Middle Ages. 

After the end of the fifteenth centuiy, under the 
despotic rule of the French kings, the guilds ceased to 
be a means of protection for a majority of their mem- 
bers— the joume^en— who formed associations of 
their own, regarcfless of all professional and even re- 
ligious distinctions. Their privileges became a means 
of filling the royal coffers at the expense of the em- 
ployers; the latter retaliated on the public, all the 
more readily that they had no competition to fear. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century the outcry 
against the guilds was general in France. In 1776 
Turgot, then prime minister, planned their suppres- 
sion, but his fall gave them some respite. In 1791 
they were abolished by the Constituent Assembly. 
But remnants of these corporations are still found m 
many French and Belgian customs, as, for instance, 
the fees to be paid by notaries, solicitors, sheriff's 
officers, when they enter office. In the fimt half of 
the nineteenth century, several attempts were made 
in France to partially restore the craft guilds, but 
without success. During the last thirty yeara how- 
ever J:here has been a Catholic movement in France 
and Belgium to counteract the evil effects of socialism 
by forriSag associations of employers and employed. 
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received theirs in 1112; the weavers of Cologne, in 
1149, the shoemakers of Magdeburg, in 1158. But it 
was not until the thirteenth century that the German 
guilds became numerous and important. Zunft^ Inr- 
nung, Genossemchaft, Bruderschaft, Gesellschaft, are 
the terms used in Germany to designate these associa- 
tions. Here, as in Italy and the Low Countries, the 
most conspicuous girilds were those connected with 
the manufacture of linen and wool. In Ulm, for in- 
stance, towards the end of the ffiteenth century, there 
were so many linen-weavers that the number of pieces 
of linen pr^ared in one year amounted at one time to 
200,000. ^ in the year 1466 there were 743 master 
wavers in Augsburg (Herberger, "Augsburg, und 
seine frtihere Industrie^', p. 46). In the large cities, 
the linen- and the wool-weavers formed two distinct 
corporations, and the wool-weavers again were di- 
vided into two classes: the makers of fine Flemish or 
Italian goods, and the makers of the coarser home^un 
materials. 

Other important gufids were those of the tanners smd 
the furriers; the latter included the shoemakers, the tai- 
lors, the glove-makers, and the stocking-knitters. In 
the shoemaker’s trade there was a sharp distinction 
between the Neumeister, who made new shoes, the 
cobbler, and the slipper maker. The most striking 
example of an. elaborate classification according to 
cr^t is found in the metal-workers: the famers, 
knife-makers, locksmiths, chain-forgers, nail-makers, 
often formed separate and distinct corporations; the 
armourers were divided into helmet-m^ers, escuteh- 
eon-m^ers, harness-makers, harness-polishers, etc. 
Sometimes they went so far as to have special guilds 
for each separate article of a suit of armour. This 
accounts for the remarkable skill and finish seen in the 
simplest details. 

A class of brotherhoods which deserves special 
mention is that of the guilds of the mining ti^es, 
which from an early date were very important in 
Saxony and Bohemia. "No politician or socialist of 
modem times says H. Achenbach (Gemeines 
Deutsches Bergr^ht, 1, 69, 109), " can surest a labour 
organization which will better accompliSi the object 
of helping the labourer, elevating his position, and 
maintaining fair relations between the employer and 
the employed than that of the mining works centuries 
ago." The statutes of these mining ^ds show, 
indeed, a remarkable care for the w^-being of the 
labourer and the protection of his interests. Hygi- 
enic conditions in the mines, ventilation of the pits, 
precautions against accident, bathing houses, tme d 
labour (eight hours daily — sometimes less), supply oi 
the necessari^ of life at fair prices, scale of wages, care 
of the sick and disabled, etc. — no detail seems to have 
been lost si^t of. 

As to their organization, government, and relatimis 
with the public or the ci'm authorities, the German 
guilds did not substantially differ from th<^ in oth^ 
Europe«m countries. The members were divided into 
apprentices, journeymen, and masters. At the head 
OT the corporation was a director assist^ by several 
officers. He was the sworn and responsible power of 
the guild, called the meetings, presided at f&m, had 
the nght of final decision, managed prcjperty oi the 

guild, led it in case of war. Each gum had its fuSy 
equipp^ court of justice and enjoyed complete inde- 
pendence in all private concerns, but ah the 
were subject to the town council and town autiwwrfties, 
and were obliged to submit tiieir statutes and oWl- 
uanees to them, In the ev^t <i quarr^^ 
within or between the guilds, the civil authorities ex- 
ercised the rights of a commercial jttd^ jn conjunc- 
tion with the guild, they also made reg^tetions f ckt the 
markets and police arrangements, fixed the of 
wareS; organised the supervieion <4 traffic 
t^op from fraud €» (&h<mest deeding^ 

lairchase imw mateial wm ^ 
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guild as a body so as to prevent monopoly. Strict 
regulations protected the nghts of every one. There 
was equality between all the members with regard to 
the sale of their productions. The protection of pur- 
chasers and customers was assured by the city authori- 
ties; the guild was held responsible for the quality and 
quantity of the goods whicn it brought for sale to the 
market. In Germany, as elsewhere, however, the 
most striking feature of the guilds was the close con- 
nexion they established between religion and daily 
life. Labour was conceived by them as the comple- 
ment of prayer, as the foundation of a well-reflated 
life. We read in the book “ A Christian Admonition : 

Let the societies and brotherhoods so regulate their 
lives according to Christian love in aU things that 
their work may be blessed. Let us work according to 
God’s law, and not for reward, else shall our labour be 
without blessing and bring e'vil on our souls.” Each 
guild had its patron saint, who, according to tradition, 
had practised its particular branch of mdustry, and 
whose feast day was celebrated by attending church 
and by processions; each had its oanner, its altar, or 
chapel in the church, and had Masses offered up for tjie 
living and the dead members. The religious observ- 
ance of Sunday and holy days was commanded by 
most of the guilds. Whoever worked or made others 
work on those da}^, or on Saturday after the vesper 
bell, or neglected to fast on the days appointed by the 
Church, incurred a penalty. This union of rehgion 
and labour was a strong tie between the members of 
the guilds, and it was of great assistance in settling 
peacefully the differences arising between masters ana 
companions. 

The guilds were also mutual and benevolent socie- 
ties; they helped the impoverished and sick members; 
they took care of the widows and orphans; they re- 
membered the poor outside the society. Many benev- 
olent institutions owed their foundation to some guild, 
as, for instance, St. Job’s Hospital for smallpox pa- 
tients at Hambuig, which was founded in 1505 by a 
guild of fishmongers, shopkeepers, and hucksters. 
There were a large number of these benevolent as- 
sociations of tradesmen in the Middle Ages; at the 
close of the fifteenth century there were seventy at 
Liibeck, eighty at Cologne, and over one hundred at 
Hamburg. 

In connexion with the guilds should be mentioned 
the workmen’s clubs, which were very common at the 
end of the fifteenth century. So long as the German 
journeyman remained at work in a city, he belonged 
to one of these clubs, which supplied for him the place 
of his family and country. If he fell sick he was not 
left to public charity, but taken into the family of 
some master or caim for by his brother members; 
wherever he went he could make himself known by the 
society’s badge or password, and receive help and pro- 
tecl^on from the local branch of the association to 
•W^hich he belonged. Thus the journeyman was, in the 
first place, associated with the family of his employer, 
in whose house he generally lodged and boarded; in 
the second place, he stood in close relation with his 
associates of the same and trade, co-members with 
him of the society which protected and helped him; 
finally, he enjoyed special connexion with the Church, 
because he generally belonged to one of the sodalities 
which were ordinanly, but not necessarily, a part of 
the society’s organization. 

Side by side with the artisans' guilds, there were 
also merchants’ guilds, organized on the same plan as 
the former, and naving similar objects in view with 
ir^Bpect to the communal life of their members and 
their moral and religious well-being. But they dif- 
fered in their attitude towards trade; for, while the 
chief object of the artisans’ guilds was the protection 
and improvement of the different trades, the mer- 
diants’ guilds aimed at securing commercial advan- 
tages for their members and obtaining the monopoly 


of the trade of some country or some particular class 
of goods. Not alone in the German cities, but also in 
all foreign countries where German commerce pre- 
vailed, corporations of this sort, guilds, or Hansa (the 
word Hanaa has the same signification as guild), 
had existed from an early date and had obtained 
recognition, privileges, and rights from the foreign 
rulers and communities. By degrees these Hansa in 
foreign countries became banded together in one large 
association forming an important and rival commer- 
cial body in the midst of the native merchants and 
traders. Such was the case in London, where the 
merchants who had come from Cologne, Lubeck, 
Hamburg, and other cities formed an association of 
German merchants. 

To further strengthen their position, the guilds be- 
longing to different foreign cities decided to join in one 
common association. In England, those of Bristol, 
York, Ipswich, Norwich, Hull, and other cities were 
aflSliated with the London Hansa, and were each repre- 
sented there. On the same plan were organized the asso- 
ciations of Novgorod in Russia, of Wisby in the island 
of Gothland, and the so-called Komtoor of Bruges. 
The last-named was divided into three branches: one 
comprising with Lubeck the cities of the Slavonic 
country and of Saxony; the second, those of Prussia 
and Westphalia; and the third, those of Gothland, 
Livonia, and Sweden. This vast corporation, calling 
itself the Society of German Merchants of the Holy 
Roman Empire, was the foundation of the general 
German Hansa, or Hanseatic League, which by de- 
grees embraced all the cities (at one time more than 
ninety) of Lower Germany, from Riga to the Flemish 
boundaries, and those in the South as far as the Thu- 
ringian f orests. This league attained the summit of its 
power in the fifteenth century, and Dantzic was then 
universally acknowledged as its most important city; 
in the year 1481, more than 1100 ships had gone from 
its harbour to Holland. The ships were divided into 
flotillas of from thirty to forty craft, each flotilla hav- 
ing armed ships, called Orlogschiffe or Friedenskoggen, 
attached to it for its protection. 

After a time, the Hanseatic League was broken up 
into separate sections whose centres were Lubeck for 
the Slavonic country, Cologne for the Rhenish, Bruns- 
wick for Saxony, and Dantzic for Prussia and Livonia. 
The Hansa lasted from the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth century; its last meeting took place in 1669, 
and the cities of Lubeck, Bremen, Brunswick, Cologne, 
Hamburg, and Dantzic were the only ones that had sent 
representatives. The causes of the ruin of this once so 
powerful association were the growth of the commerce 
of Holland and England, the Wars of the League, 
against Denmark and Sweden in the fifteenth ana 
sixteenth centuries, and the Thirty Years’ War, which 
was so detrimental to German commerce and manu- 
factures. Lhbeck, Bremen, and Hamburg are still 
called the Hanseatic cities. 

The history of the German guilds of artists is closely 
connected with that of the guilds of artisans. For a 
long time the artists were mcorporated in the trade 
associations, and their organization into independent 
corporations took place only at the close of the Middle 
Ages. The architects were probably the first to have 
their own organization. 

In Germany, as in the other countries of Europe, the 
guilds were compulsory bodies, having the right to 
regulate trade, under the supervision of the civil au- 
thorities; but the system was not injurious in the 
Middle Ages. It was so only at the close of the six- 
teenth century, when the guilds became narrowly 
exclusive with regard to the admission of new mem- 
bers, and were nothing but a mere benefit society for a 
small number of masters and their associates. The 
abuses of the German coiporations were brought to 
the attention of the Imperial Government in the diets 
of 1548, 1577, and 1654, but it was only in the course 
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•of the nineteenth century that the guilds were suc- 
cessively abolished in the different States of Germany. 
In the last twenty-five years, there were enacted in 
that country a number of laws whose aim was not the 
re-establishment of the old corporations, which had 
each its special domain and privileges, but the protec- 
tion of the labourers, who had been left without organ- 
ization and defence by the abolition of the guilds. 

For the establishment of the ^Ids m Germany, Stieda in 
Hildebrand, Jahrbuch fur Nahonalukonomie, II (Jena, 1876), 
pp 1-133, Eberstadt, Der UrsTprung dea Zunftwesens (Leipzig, 
1900). The following will also give valuable infonnation: 
Janssen, History of the German People at the Close oi the Middle 
Ages (tr., London, 1896); Wilda, Dos Gildwesen im Mittel Alter 
(Halle, 1831): Nitzsch, Ueber die Niederdmtsehm Oenossm- 
schaften des XII und XIII J aJirhunderts in Monaisbenchte der 
Akad. der Wusenschaften (Berlin, 1879); Hegel, St&dte und 
Gildm der germamschen Volker (Leipzig, 1891), IIajppenbbrg, 
Urkundliche Qeschichte des Ursprungs der deuischen Hansa 
(Leipzig, 1854) ; HOffebaum:, Hansisches Urkundenhuch (ELaJle, 
1876-84); Hansische GeschichtsblSLiter (Leipzig, 1871-82). 

In Italy. — “Of all the establishments of Numa’*, 
says Plutarch, “no one is more highly prized than his 
distribution of the people into colleges according to 
trade and craft. Prom these words we should infer 
that the first well-known Italian corporations date 
from the seventh century b. c., but some authors, 
whose contention is founded on a text of Plorus, 
have claimed that Servius Tullius, and not Numa, 
was the founder of the Roman colleges of artisans 
(e. g., Heineccius, “De coUegiis et corporibus opi- 
ficum^’, 138). Whatever may be the truth on this 
point, it is certain that the colUgm opiflcwn existed in 
the sixth century b. c,, because tney were incorporated 
in the constitution of Servius Tullius which remained 
in force until 241 b. c. There were but few of these 
corporations in the Republic, but their numbers in- 
creased under the emperors; in Rome alone there 
were in the third century more than thirty colleges, 
private and public (Theodosian Code, XIII and XIV). 
The latter were four in number: the mvicylanij who 
supplied Rome with provisions, the bakers, the pork 
butchers, and the ccucis coctores et vectoresj who sup- 
plied Rome with lime for building. The members of 
these corporations received a fixed salary from the 
State. 

Among the private colleges were numbered the 
argentariif or bankers, the negotiatores vini, or wine 
merchants, the medici, or physicians, and the profes- 
sor es^ or teachers. On the whole it might be said that 
the collegia were prosperous until the end of the third 
century b. c., but in the course of the next century 
they began to show si^ of decline. The few privi- 
leges they enjoyed had ceased to be a compensation 
for their responsibilities to the State, and it was only 
by the most drastic measures that the last emperors 
succeeded in keeping the artisans in their collegia. 

And now arise the questions: What remained of 
these corporations after the invasions? Is there any 
connexion between them and the Italian guilds of the 
thirteenth centu^? We can only answer this queiw 
by conjecture. The period extending from the fifth 
to the eleventh century is extremely poor in docu- 
ments; the few annalists of those days have linuted 
their work to a bare enumeration of events and a dry 
list of dates. Mention is made here and there of the 
existence of a guild, but we are not told whether these 
.guilds are new associations or the development of an 
older organization. Since we know, however, that 
the Roman law was to a large extent incorporated in 
the codes of the Goths and Lombards, we have good 
ground to believe that many of the municipal institu- 
tions survived the fall of Rome. In support of this 
view, we have the well-known fact that the Barbarians 
usually dwelt in the country and left the government 
of the cities in the hands of the cler^, most of whom, 
being Italians, were naturally inclm^ to retain the 
Roman institutions, all the more r^wHly as a better 
education enabled them to app:*eciate their value. 
All tMs leads to the conclusion that, in moet cities, 


enough of the old Roman corporation must have been 
preserved to form the nucleus of a new organization 
which slowly but steadily developed into the guild of 
the Middle Ages. 

The mercanziaj the earliest well-known type of 
these ^ilds, existed in Venice, Genoa, Milan, Ver- 
ona, Pisa, and elsewhere in the tenth century; it 
somewhat resembled the merchant guild of Northern 
Europe, being an association of all the mercantile in- 
terests of the community without any professional 
distinction, but, as the increase of trade which fol- 
lowed the First CJrusade brought about an increase of 
industrial activity, the arts found it more convenient 
to have an association of their own, and the mercanzia 
was split into craft guilds. As an example of this 
evolution, we may take the Roman inercarma. Al- 
though it had been in existence at least since the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, it received its final 
constitution only in 1285. At that time it was com- 
posed of thirteen arts, all united into one common 
association, but in the course of the following century 
we see these arts withdrawing successively from the 
mother guild and forming independent corporations 
until finally the mercanzia was merely a merchant 
guild. 

The Italian arts were not all placed on the same 
footing. Some, being more important, had a right of 
precedence over the others and a larger share of the 
political rights. This hierarchy varied, of course, 
from one city to another; in Rome the farmers ana 
drapers came first; in Venice and Genoa^ the mer- 
chants. In Florence we find the most sinking illus- 
tration of this type of organization. The arts were 
divided into major and minor. The former were, in 
the order of importance, the judges and notaries, the 
drapers, the bankers, the wool-manufacturers, the 
physicians and apothecaries, the silk-manufacturers, 
and the skin-dressers. They formed the popolo 
grossoj or burgesses, and governed the city with the 
old feudal families; but in 1282 the latter were de- 
prived of their political rights, and the burgesses were 
compelled to share the government of Florence with 
the popolo mirmtOy or minor arts — ^the blacksmiths, 
the bakers, the shoemakers, the carpenters, and the 
retailers of wine. 

In its main lines, the organization of the Italian 
guilds resembled that of the French guilds. Their 
members were divided into apprentices, journeymen, 
and employers. Their life was regulat^ by an elab- 
orate system of statutes bearing on the prof^onal 
and rehgious duties of the brethren, the relations of 
ihe corporations as a body with the local government, 
competition, monopoly, care of the sick, of the or- 
phans, etc. The officers were all elected usually for a 
term not exceeding six months. At first they were 
few, but their number increased rapidly with the im- 
portance of the giffid. One of the, most remarkable 
filustrationa of ^ild government is given us by the 
Roman corporations. At the head of each one was a 
cardinal protector, but the real managesrs were the 
consuls (sometimes called priori, capU^rti). Unt^ 
the beginning of the fifteenth century they were in- 
vested with great judicial power, but after the return 
of tile popes to Rome their functions became merely 
administrative and their authority was limited by a 
number of other officers — assessors, pocurators, dele- 
gates, defensors, secretaries, archivists. The second 
great officer of the corporation was the ecmerlingo, or 
treasurer; at one timenis ofiace was even inore impor- 
tant than that of the consul, but little by little a large 
part of his powers went to computors, exactors, taaa- 
tors, depositors. The' proveditor had the custody of 
the giula's furniture ana was to preserve good order in 
the assemblies; the syndics examined the administra- 
tion of the officers at the end of their term; the physi- 
cian and nurses attended the sick memb^ of 
charge, and the visitor had tp call on those who ’were 
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in prison. Besides, there were many oflScers attached 
to the chapel: vestrymen, churchwardens, chaplains. 

Guilds of artists appeared very early in Italy. 
Sienna, Pisa, Vemce seem to have been m the lead. 
The first of these cities had a corporation of architects 
and sculptors in 1212; the statutes of the sculptors 
and stonecutters of Venice date from 1307; those of 
the carpenters and cabinet-makers in the same city 
from 1385. In Rome the guilds of artists were formed 
relatively late; the sculptors in 1406, the painters in 
1478, the goldsmiths in 1509, the masons in 1527. On 
the whole it is seen that the arts connected with con- 
struction were the first to have their own association, 
then came the goldsmiths, and finally the painters. It 
often happened that artists were mcorporated into 
trade guilds, as, for instance, the painters of Florence, 
who still belonged to the grocers’ gmld in the sixteenth 
century. The famous “Accademia del Desegno” of 
that city, one of the first academies of fine arts in 
Europe, ^ew out of the “ Compagnia di San Luca ”, a 
semi-religious, semi-artistic ^ud. The decline of tne 
Italian guilds began in the sixteenth century and was 
brought about by the decay of the commerce of the 
country. They were abolished in Rome by Pius VII 
in 1807, and by the end of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century they had become a thing of the past 
in all Italian cities. 

In Spain. — ^What has been said of the origin of the 
guilds in Italy applies to Spain, In no other prov- 
mce (except, perhaps, Southern Gaul) had the in- 
habitants been influenced more deeply by Roman 
civilization, and the Visigoths, who settled there in 
the fifth century, were, of all the Barbarians, 
those who showed the strongest tendency to retain 
Roman institutions and customs. Unfortunately, the 
growth of this neo-Roman civilization was stopped by 
the Arabian invasion in the eighth centuiy, and in the 
following 700 years the Christians of Spam, who were 
bent on the task of wresting their country from the 
infidels, turned their energies to warfare. Domestic 
trade fell into the hands of the Jews, foreign trade into 
those of the Italians, and manufactures existed mostly 
in cities under Moorish dominion. Religious and 
military associations were many and powerful, but 
merchant and craft guilds could not grow on this 
battlefield, 

Walford, OuildSf iheir Origin^ etc. (London, 1880); Gross, 
The Ovxld Merchant (Oxford, 1890); Olivieri, Le forme medie- 
mli dfaseoeiazione (Ancona, 1890) ; Rtllo, Uasaociaeione nelia 
atoria (Catanzaro, l892):T'lormtine Wool Trade in Tranaac, 
Royal Hist. Soc., XII; Pbrrbns, Hiatoire de Florence (Paris, 
1877’-83); RoDOCANAcm, Corporaiiona ouvrikrea de Rome au 
moyen-^ge (Paris, 1894); CANTti, Storia d'ltalia (French tr., 
Paris, 1859-62J; Labarte, Hiatoire dea arta iriduatnela au 
moyen-dge (Paris, 1864-66); Gibbins, Hiatory of Commerce in 
Ewope (London, 1892) ; Seton, Commerce of Italy in the Mic(Me 
Agea in Catholic World, XIII (1876), 79; Lafuente t Zanai/- 
Lou, Hiatoria general de Bapafla (Madrid, 1850-69). 

P. J. Mariqub, 

Guinea. See Gaboon, Vicariate Apostolic of, 

^ Qniney, Patrick Robert, second and eldest sur- 
vivingson of James Roger Guiney and Judith Macrae ; 
b. at Parkstown, Co, Tipperary, Ireland, on 16 Jan., 
1836 ; d. at Boston, 21 March, 1877. From his father's 
people he inherited Jacobite blood, gentle and adven- 
turous, with one French cross in it. James Guiney, 
impoverished and dispirited after an ill-assorted run- 
away marriage, brou^t with him on his second voyage 
to New Brunswick his favourite child, then not six 
years old. After some years, Mrs. Guiney rejoined 
her husband, lately crippled by a fall from his horse; 
a settlement followed m Portland, Maine, where the 
boy attended the public schools. Clever, studious, 
and a coital athlete, he matriculated at Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, but left before graduating, actuated 
by a scruple of honour entirely charactenstic. His 
book-loving, sympathetic father having meanwhile 
died, he went to study for the Bar under Judge Wal- 


ton, and was admitted in Lewiston, Maine, in 1856, 
evincing from the first a genius for criminal law. In 
politics he was a Republican. He won its first suit 
for the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. In 1859 he married in the old 
cathedral, Boston, Miss Janet Margaret Dcwle, related 
to the distinguished ^'J. K. L.”, the Rt. Kev. James 
Warren Doyle, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. They 
had one son, who died in infancy, and one daughter. 
Home life in Roxbury and professional success were 
cut short by the outbreak of the Civil War. Familiar 
with the manual of arms, Guiney enlisted for example’s 
sake as a private, refusing a commission from Gover- 
nor Andrew until he had worked hard to help recruit 
the Ninth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Within two years (July, 1862), the first colonel having 
died from a wound received in action, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Guiney succeeded young to the command. He 
fought in over thirty engagements, and won high oflScial 

g raise, notabW for courage and presence of mind at the 
attle of the Chiekahonuny, or Gaines’s Mill, Virginia. 
Here, after three successive colour-bearers had oeen 
shot down, the colonel himself seized the flag, threw 
aside coat and sword-belt, rose white-shirted and con- 
spicuous in the stirrups, inspired a final rally, and 
turned the fortune of the day. After many escapes, 
he was struck in the face by a sharpshooter at the 
Wilderness (5 May, 1864) ; the Mini4 ball destroyed 
the left eye, and inflicted, as was believed, a fatal 
wound. During an interval of consciousness, how- 
ever, Guiney insisted on an operation which saved 
hk life. Honourably discharged just before the mus- 
tering out of his old regiment, he did not receive his 
commission as brigadier-general by brevet until 13 
March, 1865, although throughout 1864 he had been 
frequentljr in command of ms brigade, the Second, 
First Division, Fifth Corps, A. P. Brevet was then 
bestowed “for gallant and meritorious services during 
the War”. Kept alive for years by nursing and 
by force of will, he ran unsuccessfully for Congress 
on a sort of “Christian Socialist” platform, was 
elected assistant district attorney (1866-70), and 
acted as consulting lawyer fnot being longer able to 
plead) on many locally celebrated cases. His last 
exertions were devoted to the defeat of the corruption 
and misuse of the Probate Court of Suffolk County, 
Massachusetts, of which he had become registrar 
(1869-77). He died suddenly and was found meel- 
ing against an elm in Ihe little park near his home, 
having answered his summons in this soldierly and 
deeply religious fashion, as he had always meant to do. 
General Guiney was Commandant of the Loyal Le- 
gion, Major-General Commandant of the Veteran 
Military League, member of the Irish Charitable 
Society, and one of the founders and first members 
of the Catholic Union of Boston. He was notable 
throughout a brief, thwarted career for the charm of 
his manner and his chivalrous ideals in public life. 
A good literary critic, he printed a few graphic prose 
sketches and some gracefxu verse. 

Adjutant OeneraVa Reporta; Neooapapera, passim; Family in- 
formation. 

Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Guiscard, Robert, Duke of Apulia and Calabria, 
founder of the Norman state of the Two Sicilies; b. 
about 1016; d. 17 July, 1086. He was the eldest son 
of the second marriage of Tancred, seigneur of Haute- 
ville-la-Guichard, near Coutances, Normandy, a fief of 
ten chevaliers. Already three of his brothers, William 
Bras-de-Fer and Drogo, about 1034, and Humphrey, 
about 1046^ had entered the pay of the Lombard 
princes of Southern Italy who were in revolt against 
the Byzantine Empire. In turn Robert left Nor- 
mandy accompanied by five horsemen and thirty foot- 
soldiers, and set out to rejoin his brothers in 1046. Of 
gigantic stature, broad-shouldered, with blond hair, 
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ruddy complexion, and deep voice, he owed to his 
crafty shrewdness the soubriquet of “Guiscard” 
(Wiseacre). He encountered difficulties on his first 
entrance into Italy. His brother Drogo, who had 
been elected Count of the Normans, repulsed him. 
Having wandered about for a time he returned to en- 
ter the service of Drogo and assisted him to conquer 
Calabria. He established himself at the head of a 
small troop on the heights of San Marco, which domi- 
nated the valley of the Crati, whence he practised actual 
brigandage, surprising the Byzantine posts, pillaging 
monasteries, and robbing travellers. But subsequent 
to his marria^ with Aubr^e, a Idnswoman of a Nor- 
man chief of the territory of Benevento, he renoimced 
this manner of life and had two hxmdred horsemen 
under his command. Drogo having been assassinated 
in 1051, his brother Hunmhrey succeeded to his pos- 
sessions and the title of Count of the Normans, and 
Guiscard remained in his service. In 1053, he took 
part in the battle of Civitella, in which Pope Leo ' IX 
was vanquished and taken prisoner by the Normans. 
In 1055, he took possession of Otranto. On the death 
of Humphrey in 1057, Robert Guiscard caused himself 
to be elected leader of the Normans to the detriment 
of the two sons of his brother, whose inheritance he 
appropriated. At this juncture the Normans aimed 

oF A versa, who^lmd just taken Capua, was^ter Guis- 
card the most powerful leader. Through energy of 
character and skilful policy, Robert Guiscard suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Norman chiefs to submit to his 
authority and in accomplishing with them the conquest 
of Italy. He established his yoimg brother Roger in 
Calabria in 1058. In 1059, Hildebrand, the chief 
councillor of Pope Nicholas II, desiring to shield the 
papacy from the attacks of the adversanes of ecclesias- 
tical reform, entered into an alliance with the Nor- 
mans. At the Council of Melfi (August, 1059),. Guis- 
card declared himself the vassal of the Holy See, 
pledged himself to bring about the observance of the 
decrees of the Council of Lateran with regard to the 
election of popes, and received in exchange the title 
of Duke with the investiture of his conquests in 
Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. He at once began to 
make war on the remaining Byzantine pMDSsessions, 
took possession of Regmo (1060), despatched his 
brother Roger to begin the conquest of Sicily, took 
Brindisi (1062), and finallv, in 1068, laid siege to Bari, 
the capital of Byzantine Italy, which he entered after 
a siege of three years on 16 April, 1071. In the fol- 
lowing year, the capture of Palermo, besieged at once 
by Rooert and Roger, left the Normans masters of all 
Sicily. Roger retained the greater part of the coun- 
try, but remained his brother’s vassal. 

These conquests would have been but of ephemeral 
duration, had Guiscard not devoted all his energy to 
consolidating them. The Norman chiefs who had be- 
come his vassals were not too readily disposed to sub- 
mit to his authority, and revolted while he was in 
Sicily. In 1073 Guiscard besieged and reduced to 
submission all the rebels in succession. The great 
commercial republic of Amalfi yielded voluntarily to 
him. At this juncture, however, Gregory Vll, 
alarmed by Guiscard’s ag^ssions on the papal terri- 
tories, excommunicated him. At the same time, 
Guiscard having wished on the occasion of hm 
daughter’s marriage to raise the usual feudal aid, his 
vassals once more revolted (1078). ^ Having put down 
this revolt, Guiscard was oncq a^in all-powerful, and 
Gregory VII, threatened by the mtrigues of Emperor 
Henry IV, became reconciled to him (1080). In 
the interval Salerno had fallen under his §way, and, 
save for the Norman principality of Capua, which re- 
mained independent, and the city of Naples, all south- 
ern Italy obeyed him. 

Having now reached the hei^t of has po wer , Guis^ 
card conceived the ambition, ai the age of 


to undertake the conquest of the Byzantine empire, 
whose civilization exercised over him a powerful at- 
traction. As the master of Byzantine Italy, he con- 
sidered himself the heir of the emperors, caused him- 
self to be depicted on his seal in their costume, and 
thus inaugurated a tradition which nearly all sov- 
ereigns of the Two Sicilies down to Charles of Anjou 
sought to follow. In May, 1081, Robert and his son 
Bohemond set out for Otranto, captured the island of 
Corfu, and disembarked before Durazzo, the possession 
of which would assure them access to the Via Egna- 
tia, which led through Macedonia to Constantinople. 
But the emperor Alexius Comnenus had formed an alli- 
ance with Venice, whose fleet won a great victory over 
that of the Normans (July). Alexius came himself to- 
the assistance of Durazzo, but Guiscard, who had 
burnt his ships in order to inspire courage in his. 
troops, put the imperial army to flight (18 October). 
Despite this victory, the Normans, being still incapa- 
ble of lajdng siege in the regular manner, could not 
have entered iuto the place, if Guiscard had not con- 
trived that it should be delivered to him by treason 
(21 February, 1082). Guiscard was now master of 
the route to Constantinople, and had advanced as far 
as Castoria when he received a letter from Gregory 
VII recalling him to Italy. Henry IV, with whom 
Alexius Comnenus had formed an alliance, had come- 
down into Italy and was threatening Rome. At his. 
approach the Lombard vassals of Apulia and the 
Prmce of Capua had revolted. Guiscard resigned the 
command of his expedition to his son Bohemond, who 
abandoned the march on Constantinople to ravage 
Thessaly. Guiscard returned to Italy and profited 
Hemy IV’s short delay in Loml^dy to subdue his 
rebellious vassals, capturing their cities one by one 
(1083) . During this time Henry IV returned ana Imd 
siege to Rome. On 2 June, 1083, he took possession 
of the Leonine City, and compelled Gregory VII to 
seek refuge in the castle of Sant’ Angelo. The emperor 
made his entry into Rome on 21 March, 1084, and, on 
the following 31 March, he was crowned at St. Peter’s 
by the antipope Clement III. Gregory VII, who all 
the time was confined to the castle of Sant’ Angelo, sent 
a message to Robert Guiscard. On 24 May, 30,000 
Normans camped beneath the walls of Rome. On the 
27 May, Guiscard captured the Porta Flaminia, gave 
battle on the Campo Marzio, delivered Gregory VII, 
and installed him m the Lateran while the imperial 
troops beat a retreat. But the Romans, exasperated 
by the pillaging of the Normans, revolt^. The city 
was sacked, and the inhabitants massacred or sold as 
slaves. On the 28 June, Guiscard left Rome and con- 
ducted Gregory VII as far as Salerno. Thanks to his 
intervention the projects of Hen^ IV had been baf- 
fled and the cause of ecclesiastical reform had tri- 
umphed. 

But Robert Guiscard thou^t only of resuming his 
esp^ition against Constantmople. Beaten by the 
troops of Alexius Comnenus, Bohemond had been 
compell^ to retire with his army to Italy (1083). 
Guiscard made fresh preparations, and, at the end of 
1084, embarked at Otranto. After having defeated 
the Venetian fleet, he recovered Corfu and was prepar- 
ing to capture Cephalonia, where be had just di^m- 
barked, when he died after a short illness, 17 July, 
10^. EQiving come into Italy forty years previously 
as a mere soldier of fortune, he haa since rounded a 
sovereign state and become one ci the most important 
peraonages of Christendom. Two emperors had had 
to reckon with him. From one of them he had taken 
Rome, from the other he had been on the point of tak- 
ing Constantinople. In’ 1068, he had repudiated 
Aubr^, th^ mother of Bohemond, to wed the Lom- 
bard Sykelgaite, sister of Gisulf, Prince of Salemo^ 
She gave hfia' three sons sev^ dai:y^ters^ and ap- 
pears to have "been actively associated in aB Ins 
lakingB, accompanying mm in his expeditions arMi 
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exercising so much influence over him as to cause him 
to designate as his successor his son Roger, to the 
detriment of Bohemond. 

Gesta Roberti Wiacardt (Epic in 5 cantos by William of 
Apulia, composed at the request of Urban II and dedicated to 
Duke Roger), ed.WiLMANS, Mon Germ. Hiet.: Scrtptorea,lX,24Ll 
fiqq.; Amatus op Monte Casino, Ystoire de li Normant (ed- 
Societ6 db l’hist. de France, Paris, 1835. Fr. tr. of four- 
teenth century from orig.), Leo Ostiensis (Marsicanus), 
Chronica Monaatervi Casinensis, ed. Wattenbach, in Mon. 
Germ. Hist: Script., VII, 574 sq ; Lupus Protospathaeius, 
Annalea, 805-1102, ed. in Mon. Germ Hiat.: Script., V, 52 sq.; 
Geoffrey M . AijLTEKEU^,HistoriaSicula (to 1099), ed. Muratori, 
Rerum italic. Scnptw., V, 574 sqq.; Anna Comnena, Alextade, 
ed. Rbifferscheid (Leipzig, 1884), I-VI; Cecaumeni Strate- 
gicon, ed. Wasilibwsky (St. Petersburg, 1886), 35; Gregory 
VII, Regiatrum epiatolarum, ed. JAFpis, Bibliotheca rer. germanic., 
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Louis Brehier. 

Guise, House op, a branch of the ducal family 
of Lorraine, played an important part in the religious 
troubles of Irance duri^ the sixteenth century. By 
reason of descent from Charlemagne, it laid claim for 
a brief period to the throne of France. The Guises up- 
held finnly Catholic interests not only in France, but 
also in Scotland, where Marie de Lorraine and her 
daughter, Marv Stuart, were allied to them. Their 
religious zeal, however, was often tarnished by their 
own violence, and by that of their partisans; it also 
coloured certain plans for political reform that were 
dangerous to monarchical centralization. Finally, 
the relations which existed for th^y-five years be- 
tween Spain and the House of Guise roused the sus- 

E icions of French pa.triotism. In their favour it must 
e said that the ELuguenots also were guilty of many 
acts of violence, and appealed to England, as the 
Guises did to Spain, and that the Calvmistic nobility 
was even more dangerous to French unity than the 
Catholic. We shall here consider only those members 
of this famous family who are especially interesting 
from the viewpoint of religious history. 

I. Claude de Lorraine, first Duke of Guise, b. at 
the Chateau de Cond4, 20 Oct., 1496; d. at Joinville, 
12 April, 1550, the son of Ren4 II, Duke of Lorraine, 
and ms second wife, Philippa of Guelders. Claude de 
Guise wished to possess the Duchy of Lorraine to the 
detriment of his elder brother, Antoine, whom he de- 
clared illegitimate,, inasmuch as he was bora during 
the lifetime of Marguerite d'Harcourt, the (divorced; 
first wife of Ren4 II, but he was obliged to be content 
with the Countships of Guise and Aumale, the Barony 
of Joinville, and the Seigniories of Mayenne and Ei- 
beuf, which his father possessed in France. He soon 
made his appearance at the French court, where he at 
once gave evidence of his ability to please. He fol- 
lowed Francis I to Italy, and at the battle of Marig- 
nano (1515) received twenty-two wounds. He took a 
coura^us part in the campaigns against Charles V, 
for which Francis I rewarded him by making him 
master of the hounds and first chamberlain, and by the 
erection of the Countship of Guise to a ducal peerage, 
an honour hitherto reserved for princes of the blood. 
Gaude de Guise also merited the gratitude of the 
Catholic party for the stru^e which he maintained 
in 1525 against the bands oiAnabaptists attempting 
to invade Lorraine, whom he exterminated at Lup- 
fltem near Saverae (Zabera), 16 May, 1525. His cam- 
pai^ in Luxemburg (1542), the services which he 
rendered in 1543 by his defence of Landrecies, and his 
success in quieting the ' Parisians, alarmed by the 


approach of the imperial forces, justified the favour of 
the king, who finally confided to him the government 
of Burgundy; the duke's ambition, however, his large 
fortune, and powerful relatives gave offence to Francis 
I. It was said that the latter counselled Henry II 
never to admit the Guises to a share in the government 
of the kingdom, and a popular quatrain current in 
Paris ran: — 

Francois premier pr^dit ce point 
Que ceux de la maison de Guise 
Mettraient ses enfants en pourpoint 
Et son pauvre peuple en cnemise. 

In 1513 Claude de Guise married Antoinette de Bour- 
bon (1493-1583), noted for the simplicity of her life, 
her renunciation of all rich materials in dress, and her 

f 'eat charity towards hospitals, the poor, and orphans. 

y her he had eight sons and four daughters. If the 
memoirs of Fran5ois de Guise, Claude's son, are to be 
credited, his father died of poison. 

II. Jean de Lorraine, brother of the above, b. 
1498; d. 18 May, 1550. He became a cardinal at 
twenty, the first Cardinal of Lorraine. His activity 
was exercised chiefly in France, where he assisted 
Claude de Guise to strengthen the ascendancy of his 
family. Havii^ been sent in 1536 as the ambassador 
of Francis I to Charles V to reconcile their differences, 
he warned the kmg on his return of the unmistakably 
warlike intentions of the emperor. Even before Claude 
de Guise had offended the king, the cardinal was re- 
garded with suspicion. He fell into disgrace with 
Francis I in 1542, but still retained great influence 
owing to the bounties which he was able to make with 
his immense revenues, for he had acquired the Bishop- 
rics of Metz, Toul, Verdun, Th4rouanne, Lu9on, and 
Valence, the Archbishoprics of Lyons, Reims, and 
N^bonne, and a number of abbeys. Thou art either 
Christ or the Cardinal of Lorraine”, exclaimed a Ro- 
man beggar on whom he had bestowed a larae alms. 

III. Francois ns Lorraine, second Duke of 
Guise, b. at the chateau de Bar, 17 Feb., 1519, of 
Claude de Guise and Antoinette de Bourbon; d. 24 
Feb., 1563. He was the warrior of the family, el gran 
ea'pitan de Quysa, as the Spanish called him. A wound 
which he received at the siege of Boulogne (1545) won 
for him the surname of Balafr4 (the Scarred). Hp 
defense of Metz against Charles V (1552) crowned his 
reputation. After a siege of two months the emperor 
was obliged to retire with a loss of 30,000 men. Fran- 
9ois de Lorraine fought valiantly at the battle of Renty 
(1554). The Truce of Vaucelles, signed in 1556 for a 
period of six years, followed by the abdication of Char- 
les V, seemed about to terminate his military career. 

The dukes of Guise, however, as descendants of the 
House of Anjou, had certain pretensions to the King- 
dom of Naples, and it was doubtless with the secret in- 
tention of defending these claims that Francois de 
Guise furthered the alliance between Henry II and 
Pope Paul IV which was menaced (by Philip II. In 
consequence of this alliance Fran9ois de Guise en- 
tered Milanese territory (Jan., 1557), marched thence 
through Italy, and although neither the petty princes 
nor the pope gave him the assistance he expected, he 
took the little Neapolitan town of Campli (17 April, 
1557), and on 24 April laid siege to Civitella. At the 
end of twenty-two days, being threatened at the same 
time W epidemic and the Duke of Alva, he fell back 
upon Rome, where he reorganized his army, and was 
preparing to return southward, when Henry II, after 
the victory of the Spaniards over the Constable de 
Montmorency at Saint-Quentin (23 Aug., 1557), 
summoned him to "restore Prance”. 

Guise returned to court (20 Oct., 1557) and was in- 
vested with the title of Heutenant-general of the king- 
dom. He captured the city of Calais (1-8 Jan., 1558) 
by taking into account the plans of attack drawn up 
by Coligny. In June he took Thionville, in July, Arlon. 
ELe was about to attack Luxemburg when he was 
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halted by the Peace of Cateau-Cambr^sis (3 April, 
1559), concluded by Henry II, despite the protests of 
the duke. Moreover, Henry was on the point of dis- 
gracing Fran<;*ois de Guise, at the instance of Diana 
of Poitiers and the Constable de Montmorency. 

The accession of Francis II (10 July, 1559), however, 
and his consort, Mary Stuart, niece of Francois de Guise, 
was a triumph for the Guise family, and the Constable 
de Montmorency was disgraced. Francois de Guise 
w^as supreme in the royal council. “My ad vice'’, he 
would say, “is so and so; we must act thus." Occa- 
sionally he signed public acts in the royal manner, 
with his baptismal name only. At the instigation of 
Antoine de Bourbon and the Prince de Cond4, La Re- 
naudie, a Protestant gentleman of Perigord, organized 
a plot to sieze the persons of Francois de Guise and his 
brother, the second Cardinal of Lorraine. The plot 
was discovered (conspiracy of Amboise, March, 1560) 
and violently suppressed. Conde was obliged to flee 
the court, and the power of the Guises was increased. 
The discourse which Coligny, leader of the Hugue- 
nots, pronounced 
against them in 
the Assembly of 
Notables at Fon- 
tainebleau (Aug., 
1560) did not in- 
fluence Francis 
II in the least, 
but resulted ra- 
ther in the im- 
prisonment of 
Cond^. The king, 
however, died (5 
December, 15^ 
— a year full, of 
calamity for the 
Guises both in 
Scotland and 
France (see, be- 
low, VI. Mary 
OF Guise). With- 
in a few months 
their influence 
waxed great and waned. After the accession of 
Charles IX, Francois de Guise lived in retirement 
on his estates. The regent, Catharine de’ Medici, 
at first inclined to favour the Protestants, and to 
save the Catholic party Frangois de Guise formed 
with his old enemy, the Constable de Montmorency, 
and the Mar6chal de Saint- Andr^ the so-called Tri- 
umvirate (April, 1561), hostile to the policy of con- 
cession which Catharine de’ Medici attempted to inau- 
gurate in favour of the Protestants. The plan of the 
Triumvirate was to treat with Spain and the Holy See, 
and also to come to an understanding with the Lu- 
theran princes of Germany to induce them to abandon 
the idea of relieving the French Protestants. About 
July, 1561, Guise wrote to this effect to the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg. The Colloquy of Poissy (September 
and October, 1561) between theologians of the two 
confessions was fruitless, and the conciliation policy 
of Catharine de’ Medici was defeated. From 15 
to 18 February, 1562, Guise visited the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg at Saverne, and convinced him that 
if the conference at Poissy had failed, the fault 
was that of the Calvinists. As Guise passed through 
Vassy on his way to Paris (1 March, 1562) a 
massacre of Protestants took place. It is not 
known to what extent he was responsible for this, 
but it kindled the religious war. Rouen was re- 
taken from the Protestants by Guise after a month’s 
siege (October) ; the battle of Dreux, at which Mont- 
morency was taken prisoner and Saint- Andr4 slain, 
was in the end turned oy Guise to the advantage of the 
Catholic cause ^9 December), and Cond6, leader of the 
Huguenots, taken prisoner. Guise was about to 


take Orleans from the Huguenots when (18 February, 
1563) he was wounded by the Protestant Poltrot de 
Mere, and died six days later. “ We cannot deny”, 
wrote the Protestant Coligny in reference to his death, 
“the manifest miracles of God." 

At the suggestion of Henry II Guise had married in 
1549 Anne d’Este (1531-1607), daughter of Hercule 
II d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, and of Renee of France, 
through her mother, granddaughter of Louis XII ; she 
had been on the point of becoming the wife of Sigis- 
mund I, King of Poland. By her Guise had six sons 
and one daughter. Anne held the Admiral de Coligny 
responsible for the death of her husband, and her inter- 
view with the admiral at Moulins was only an apparent 
reconciliation. She soon married James of Savoy 
(d. 1583), by whom she had two children. She lived 
to see the extinction of the house of Este by the death 
of Alfonso II, fifth Duke of Ferrara, and to see two of 
her sons, Henry, Duke of Guise, and the Cardinal of 
Guise (see below) slain at the chateau de Blois. “ Oh, 
great king”, she cried before the statue of her grand- 
father, Louis XII, “did you build this chateau that 
the children of your granddaughter might perish in it?” 
The poetjRonsard sang the praises of the wife of Fran- 
gois de Guise, according to the fashion of the time: 

Venus la sainte en ses graces habite, 

Tous les amours logent en ses regards ; 

Pour ce, k bon droit, telle dame m6rite 

D ’avoir 6t6 femme de notre Mars. 

IV. Charles de Lorraine, Cardinal of Guise, b. 
at Joinville, 17 Feb., 1524 ; d. at Avignon, 26 December, 
1574 ; appointed Archbishop of Reims in 1538, cardinal 
in 1547, the day after the coronation of Henry II, at 
which he had officiated. He was known at first as the 
Cardinal of Guise, and as the second Cardinal of Lor- 
raine after the death of his uncle Jean (1550), first 
Cardinal of Lorraine. His protection of Rabelais and 
Ronsard and his generous foundation of the University 
of Reims (1547-49) assure him a place in the history of 
contemporary letters ; his chief importance, however, 
is in political and reli^ous history. 

The efforts of this cardinal to enforce his family’s 
pretensions to the Countship of Provence, and his tem- 
porary assumption, with this object, of the title of 
Cardinal of Anjou were without success. He failed 
also when he attempted, in 1551, to dissuade Henry 11 
from uniting the Duchy of Lorraine to France. He suc- 
ceMed, however, in creating for his family interests 
certain political alliances that occasionally seemed in 
conflict with each other. He coquetted, for instance, on 
the one hand with the Lutheran princes of Germany, 
and on the other, in his interview (1558) with the Cardi- 
nal de Granvelle (at P^ronne) , he initiated friendly rela- 
tions between the Guises and the royal House of Spain. 
Thus the man who, as Archbishop of Reims, crowned 
successively Henry II, Francis II, and Charles IX had 
a personal policy which was often at variance with 
that of the court. This policy rendered him at times 
an enigma to his contemporaries. The chronicler 
L’Estoile accused him of great duplicity; Brant6me 
spoke of his “ deeply stained soul, churchman though 
he was", accused him of scepticism, and claimed to 
have heard him occasionally speak half approvingly 
of the Confession of Augsburg. He is also often held 
responsible for the outbreak of the Huguenot wars, and 
seems now and then to have attempted to establish 
the Inquisition in France. Many libellous pamphlets 
aroused against him strong religious and political 
passions. From 1 560 at least twenty-two were in cir- 
culation and fell into his hands; they damaged his 
reputation with posterity as well as among his contem- 
poraries. One of them, “ La Guerre Cardinale” (1565), 
accuses him of seeking to restore to the Empire the 
three Bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which 
had been conquered by Henry 11. A discourse attri- 
buted to Theodore de B5ze (1566) denounced the 
pluralism of the cardinal in the matter of benefices. 
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Under Charles IX the Cardinal of Guise constantly 
alternated between disgrace and favour. In 1562 he 
attended the Council of Trent, possessing the full con- 
fidence of his royal master. Louis de Saint-Gelais, 
Sieur de Lansac, Arnaud du Ferrier, President of the 
Parlement of Paris, and Guy de Faur de Pibrac, royal 
counsellor, who represented Charles IX at the Council 
from 26 May, 1562, towards the end of the year were 
joined by the Cardinal of Lorraine. He was instruc- 
ted to arrive at an understanding with the Germans, 
who proposed to reform the Church in head and mem- 
bers and to authorize at once Communion under Both 
Kinds, prayers in the vernacular, and the marriage of 
the clergy. In the reform articles which he presented 
(2 Jan., 1563), he was silent on the last point, but 
petitioned for the other two. Pius IV was indignant, 
and the cardinal denounced Rome as the source of all 
abuses. In the questions of precedence which arose 
between him and the Spanish ambassador, Count de 
Luna, Pius IV decided for the 
latter. However, in Septem- 
ber, 1563, while on a visit to 
Rome, the cardinal, intent per- 
haps on securing the pope’s 
assistance for the realization 
of the political ambitions of 
the Guises, professed opinions 
less decidedly Galilean. More- 
over, when he learned that the 
French ambassadors, who had 
left the council, were dissatis- 
fied because the legates had 
obtained from the council ap- 
proval of a project for the ^^re- 
formation of princes”, which 
the latter deemed contrary to 
the liberties of the Galilean 
Church, he endeavoured, 
though without success, to 
bring about the return of the 
ambassadors, prevailed on the 
legates to withdraw the ob- 
jectionable articles, and strove 
to secure the immediate pub- 
lication in France of the de- 
crees of the council; this, how- 
ever, was refused by Catharine 
de’ Medici. 

When, in 1566, Francois de 
Montmorency, governor of 
Paris and his personal enemy, 
attempted to prevent the car- 
dinal from entering the capital 
with an armed escort, the ensuing conflict and the pre- 
cipitate flight of the cardinal gave rise to an outcry of de- 
rision which obliged him to retire to his diocese for two 
years. In 1570 he aroused the anger of Charles IX by in- 
ducing Duke Henri, the eldest of his nephews, to solicit 
the hand of Margaret of Valois, the king’s sister, and in 
1571 he vexed the king still more when, through spite, 
he prevented the marriage of this princess with the 
King of Portugal. His share in the negotiations for 
the marriage between Charles IX and Elizabeth of 
Austria, and for that of Margaret of Valois with the 
Prince of Navarre, seems to have won him some 
favour, which, however, was but brief, for Catharine 
de’ Medici knew only too well what a constant menace 
the personal policy of the Guises constituted for 
that of the king. Shortly after the death of Charles 
IX the cardinal appeared before his successor, Henry 
III, but died soon after. 

V. Louis I DE Loreaine, Cardinal’of Guise, b. 21 
Oct., 1527; d. at Paris, 24 March, 1578, the brother of 
FraniQois de Guise and of the second Cardinal of Lor- 
raine. He became Bishop of Troyes in 1545, of Albi 
in 1550, cardinal in 1553, under the name of Cardinal 
of Guise, Archbishop of Sens in 1561, but resigned 


the archiepiscopal see in 1562 in favour of Cardinal 
de Pellevee. He crowned Henry III, 13 Feb., 1575. 
Contemporary witnesses do not seem to agree with 
regard to him. L’Estoile calls him a merry gourmet, 
le cardinal des bouteilles, while Brantome praises his 
knowledge and political good sense, especially in his 
old age. 

VI. Mary of Guise, Queen of Scotland; b. 22 
Nov., 1515; d. at Edinburgh, 10 June, 1560; sister 
of Francois de Guise and of the second Cardinal of 
Lorraine, and eldest of the twelve children of Claude 
de Lorraine, Duke of Guise, and Antoinette de Bour- 
bon. Left a widow in 1535, after a year of married 
life with Louis II d’Orleans, Duke of Longueville, she 
refused to marry Henry VIII, King of England, but at 
the express command of Francis I consented to go to 
Scotland to wed (9 May, 1538) James V, King of 
Scotland, whose first wife, Margaret of France, had 
died a year before. By James V she had (7 or 8 Dec., 
1542) one daughter, Mary 
Stuart, and a week later (14 
Dec.) she became a widow and 
regent. Henry VIII sought to 
take advantage of this re- 
gency to establish in Scotland 
an anti-Catholic influence, and 
to this end wrung from Mary 
of Guise the treaty of 12 March, 
1543, which promised Mary 
Stuart in marriage to Edward, 
his son. Mary of Guise, how- 
ever, particularly after the 
death of her adviser, Cardinal 
Beaton (1546), looked to 
France for the support of a 
Catholic policy, and it was 
decided by the Estates of Scot- 
land (5 Feb., 1548) that Mary 
Stuart should be sent to that 
country, Scotland’s oldest and 
most faithful ally, to be mar- 
ried to the young Dauphin 
Francis, son of Henry II. 
While the Reformation con- 
tinued to progress in Scotland, 
Mary of Guise, through the 
advice and assistance of her 
brothers, Francois de Guise 
and the second Cardinal of 
Lorraine, succeeded in main- 
taining her authority. From 
Paris her brothers kept her in- 
formed of the great success 
achieved by her daughter, Mary Stuart. She rules 
the king and queen”, wrote the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine. On the marriage of Mary Stuart with the 
Dauphin Francis, Henry 11 desired them to assume 
the titles of King and Queen of England and Ireland, 
alleging that Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII and 
Anne Boleyn, was ineligible, being the child of an ille-* 
gitimate marriage, also a heretic. The Guises hoped 
for a brief period that as a result of their policy Catlio- 
lic rule would be re-established throughout Great Brit- 
ain. Nicolas de Believe, Bishop of Amiens, and several 
doctors of the Sorbonne went to Scotland in 1559 to 
prevail upon Mary of Guise to put on trial all non- 
Catholic ecclesiastics. Though of a moderate temper 
and though she wrote to the Guises that the only 
means of preserving the old religion in Scotland was to 
allow the people complete liberty of conscience, the 
queen dared not oppose the orders from France. A 
revolt followed ; the Protestants pillaged churches and 
monasteries and entered EdinLurJti. John Knox 
proclaimed the right of insurrection against tyranny; 
and the assembly of the peers and barons of the king- 
dom declared Mary of Guise deposed from the regency 
(21 Oct., 1559) . She was then at Leith, guarded by a 
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troop of French soldiers. They soon overcame the 
Protestant troops and she was able to enter Edin- 
burgh, but an English army sent by Elizabeth to the 
assistance of the Protestants laid siege to Edinburgh, 
and at this juncture Mary of Guise died. 

VII. Henri I de Lorraine, Prince de Joinville, 
and in 1563 third Duke of Guise, b. 31 Dec., 1550, the 
son of Frangois de Guise and Anne d^Este ; d. at Blois, 
23 Dec., 1588. The rumours which attributed to Coli- 
gny a share in the murder of Frangois de Guise hailed 
in the young Henri de Guise, then thirteen years old, 
the future avenger of his father and the leader of the 
Catholic party. While the Cardinal of Lorraine main- 
tained the ascendancy and the numerous following of 
his family, the young Henri, leaving France, had no 
part in the patched up reconciliation at Moulins be- 
tween his mother and Coligny. In July, 1566, he went 
to Hungary to fight in the emperor's service against the 
Turks. When he returned to 
France he took part in the 
second and third Huguenot 
wars, distinguishing himself 
at the battles of Saint-Denis 
(1567), Jarnac, Moncontour, 
and at the defence of Poitiers 
(1569) against Coligny. His 
pretensions (1570) to the hand 
of Margaret of Valois, sister 
of Charles IX, seriously of- 
fended the king, but he was 
restored to favour on his has- 
tily marrying Catharine de 
Cloves (1548-1633), widow of 
the Prince de Porcien and 

B ’ ’ ighter of Catharine de' 

, noted for the frivolity 
of her youth and for the strange 
freedom with which she had 
caused her lovers to be painted 
in her Book of Hours as cru- 
cified. 

Between 1570 and 1572 Henri 
de Guise was much disturbed 
by the ascendancy of Coligny 
and the Protestants in the 
counsels of Charles IX. To 
similar suspicious fears, shared 
by Catharine de' Medici, must 
be traced the St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre. Guise was 
accused of having given the impulse by stationing 
Maurevers (22 Aug., 1572) on the route taken by 
Coligny, and when the next day Catharine de' 
Medici insisted that, in order to forestall an outbreak 
of Protestant vengeance, Charles IX should order 
the death of several of their chiefs. Guise was 
summoned to the palace to arrange for the execu- 
tion of the plan. For the massacre and the deplor- 
able proportions it assumed, see Saint Bartholo- 
mew's Day . During the night of 24 August, Henri de 
Guise, with a body of armed men, went to Coligny's 
dwelling, and while his attendants slew Coligny he 
waited on horseback in the courtyard and cried: “Is 
he quite dead 7” In repelling the repeated attacks of 
the Huguenots at the battle of Dormans (10 Oct., 
1575) during the fifth Huguenot war, Henri de Guise 
received a wound on the cheek which led to his being 
thenceforth known, like his father, as Le BalafrL 
His power increased, and he was regarded as a second 
Judas Machabeus. His popularity was now so great 
that a contemporary wrote: “It is too little to say 
that France was in love with that man ; she was be- 
witched hj him.” 

King Bfenry III began to feel that his own safety 
was threatened, the powerful family was beginning to, 
aspire to the throne. In 1576 the Holy League was 


organized, centred at once about the popular hero, 
Henri de Guise, and within a few months Wd at its 
disposal 26,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry. The ob- 
ject of the League was to defend the Catholic religion 
in France. Still earlier, at Toulouse (1563), Angers 
(1565), Dijon (1567), Bourges and Troyes (1568), 
Catholic leagues had been formed, composed of loyal 
and pious middle-class citizens. In 1576, however, the 
Holy league was established among the nobility and, 
according to a declaration spread throughout France 
by Guise, this association of princes, lords, and gentle- 
men had a twofold purpose: (1) To establish in its 
fullness the law of God; to restore and maintain God’s 
holy service according to the form and manner of the 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church; to 
preserve King Henry III in the state of splendour, 
authority, duty, and obedience owed him by his sub- 
jects, but with the proviso that nothing shall be done 
to the prejudice of what may 
be enjoined by the States- 
General. (2) To restore to the 
provinces and the states of the 
realm, under the protection of 
the League, their ancient 
rights, pre-eminence, fran- 
chises, and liberties such as 
they had been from the time 
of Clovis, the first Christian 
king, and as much better and 
more profitable, if improve- 
ment were possible, as they 
could be made under the pro- 
tection of the League. From 
the beginning, therefore, a de- 
centralizing as well as a Cath- 
olic tendency characterized the 
League. 

The Huguenots soon pre- 
tended to have discovered 
among the papers of one Jean 
David that the Guises had for- 
warded to Rome a memoir 
claiming that, by reason of 
their descent from Charle- 
magne, Henry III should yield 
them the throne of France. 

The League was first organ- 
ized in Picardy under the 
direction of the Mar4chal 
d'Humidres, governor of P6- 
ronne, Roye, and Montdidier, then in other provinces, 
and finally in Paris, under the direction of the amcat, 
Pierre Hennequin, and the Labmy^res, father and 
son. Henry III, fearing to become a prisoner of the 
Catholic forces, immediately signed with the Protes- 
tants the Peace of Beaulieu, by which he granted them 
important concessions, but at the States-General of 
Blois (November-December, 1576) the influence of the 
League was preponderant. By the edict of 1 Jan., 
1577, the Court annulled the Peace of Beaulieu, and 
Henry III even joined the League. This was the 
signal for two new religious wars, during which the 
military talents and Catholic zeal of Henri de Guise 
naturally contrasted with the cowardice and wavering 
policy of the king. The former stood out more and 
more distinctly as the leader of the Catholic party, 
while Henry of Navarre, the future Henry IV, now 
posed as the champion of the Protestants. 

^ In the meantime occurred Ihe death of Fran- 
cis of Valois (10 June, 1584), brother of Henry III 
and heir presumptive to the throne. It was at once 
obvious that the Valois dynasty would become ex- 
tinct with Henry III, and that Henry of Navarre, 
leader of the Protestants, would be the natural heir to 
the throne. Henri de Guise and the league deter- 
mined to provide at once against the possibility of 
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such an event. ^ On the one hand, pamphleteers and 
genealogists, with an eye to the future, wrote count- 
less brochures to prove that the Guises were the real 
descendants of Charlemagne, and that, like Pepin the 
Short, they might with the assistance of the Holy See 
ascend the throne of France. On the other hand 
Henri de Guise concluded the Treaty of Joinville (31 
Dec , 1584) with Philip II of Spain, and had it ratified 
by Sixtus V. This stipulated that, at the death of 
Henry III, the Cardinal de Bourbon, Archbishop of 
Rouen (1520-90), third son of Charles de Bourbon, 
Duke of Vendbme, should be recognized as heir to the 
crown 'Ho the exclusion of all French princes of the 
blood at present heretics and relapsed”. The Car- 
dinal de Bourbon published a manifesto to this effect 
( 1 April , 1 585) . Philip II of Spain granted the League 
a subsidy of 50,000 crowns a month; moreover, the 
cler^ and lower middle classes of Paris organized for 
the Catholic defence, although the municipality was 
hostile to the League. 

Civil war now broke out, and by the treaty of Ne- 
mours Henry III took sides with the Lea^e and re- 
voked all edicts which granted liberty to Protestants 
(18 July, 1585). When Sixtus V was assured that 
Henry III and Henri de Guise had come to an agree- 
ment, he launched a Bull of excommunication gainst 
the future HemT" IV. So long as he was solicited to 
uphold the Guises against Henry III, the pope had 
temporized, but now that the League was operating 
under royal authority, he interfered in favour of the 
movement. The Guises in the meantime roused all 
Champagne and Picardy, and took Toul and Verdun. 
Their lieutenant, Anne de Joyeuse, was defeated at 
Coutras Iw Heniy of Navarr^ but the victories of 
Henri de (5uise at Vimory (26 (Jet., 1587) and at Au- 
neau (24 Nov., 1587) compelled the withdrawal of the 
(3erman Protestant troops. A secret committee or- 
ganized the League at Paris. In the provinces it was 
supported by the nobility, but at Paris it drew its 
strength from the common people and the religious 
orders. The secret committee, at first five members, 
then sixteen, divided Paris into quarters, and in each 
quarter made preparations for war. Soon 30,000 
Parisians declared themselves ready to serve Guise, 
while in the pulpits the preachers of the League upheld 
in impassioned language the rights of the people and 
of the pope. Furthermore, by agreement with Philip 
II, Guise sent the Due d’Aumale to overthrow the 
strongholds of Picardy, in order to assure by this 
means a way of retreat to the Invincible Armada, 
which was being sent to England to avenge Mary Stu- 
art, niece of Francois de Guise, executed at the com- 
mand of Elizabeth (8 Feb., 1587). 

Henry III now took fright and ordered Henri de 
Guise to remain in his government of Champagne ; he 
entered Paris, neverthdess, in defiance of the king (9 
May, 1588), and was welcomed with enthusiasm by 
the masses. Repairing to the Louvre, accompanied 
by 400 gentlemen, he called on Henry III to establish 
the Inquisition and promulgate in France the decrees 
of the Coimcil of Trent. The king protested and 
sought to bring troops to Paris on whom he might rely. 
A not then broke out, and the people were about to 
mardx to the Louvre (Day of Barricades, 12 May, 
1688), but Guise^ on horseback and unarmed, rode 
about Paris calmmg them. He felt assured that the 
king, who had made him fine promises, was thence- 
form in his hands. The former, however, to escape 
Guise/s tutelage, withdrew on the morrow to (jhartres. 

Guise was now absolute master of Paris, and for 
some days was all-powerful . The brilliancy of his vic- 
tory, however, encouraged the extremists of the Le^ue. 
The Sixteen, now in possession of the municipali- 
ties, committed many excesses, while such preachers 
as Boucher, Guincestre, and Pighenat, cried loudly for 
civil war. Feeliqg that he was overruled, Guise now 
offered to treat with the king, and the lattef signed the 


Edict of Union at Rouen (10 July, 1588), by which he 
ratified the League, gave Guise various offices of trust, 
and made him lieutenant-general of the kingdom in 
opposition to the Protestants, barred Henry of Na- 
varre from succession to the throne, and p^romised the 
immediate convocation of the States-General. In 
this way Hen^ III gained time. 

The States-CSenerm assembled at Blois (Sept.-Dee., 
1588), the members of the League being in control. 
Speeches were made, some aristocratic in sentiment, 
others democratic, but all directed against royal abso- 
lutism,^ and Guise was thenceforth the leader, not only 
of a religious, but also of a political, movement. The 
members of the assembly treated Henry III as a slug- 
gard kmg ; the role of Guise resembled that of Charle- 
magne^s forbears under the last Merovingians. 

At this juncture Henry III determined to rid him- 
self of Guise, and his death was decided upon. On tak- 
ing his seat at table (22 Dec., 1588), Guise found 
beneath his napkin a note which warned him that a 
plot was on foot against him. Below the warning he 
wrote : " None would dare ' ^ and threw it away. The 
next morning he was summoned by Henry III, and 
slain by the guards. A carpet was thrown over his 
body, and the courtiers made sarcastic speeches as 
they passed, calling him the “handsome King of 
Paris”. Henry Hi left his apartments to kick the 
dead man in the face. That same n^ht, Louis, Cardi- 
nal of Guise (1555-88), brother of Bfenri, was assassi- 
nated by four archers of the king, who feared lest the 
cardinal should become a peril to the State. The 
bodies of the two leaders of the League were burned 
and thrown into the Loire. This double assassination 
was at once the subject of a multitude of pamphlets. 

By Catherine de Cloves, Henri de Guise had seven 
daughters and seven sons, on one of whom, Fran$ois- 
Alexandre (1589-1614), a posthumous son, the enthu- 
siastic Parisians bestowed a third name, Paris. 

VIII. Charles de Lorraine, Duke of Mayenne, 
b. 26 March, 1554; d. at Soissons, 3 Oct., 1611; son of 
Francois de Guise and brother of Henri de Guise. He 
first bore arms in 1569 beside Henri de Guise at the 
defence of Poitiers against Coligny, then at the battle 
of Moncontour and at the siege of JBrouage. After the 
close of this war he went to Venice to engage in the 
campaign against the Turks, became a Venetian lord, 
and embarked with a fleet to assist the expedition of 
Don Juan of Austria. He did not return to France 
until after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He took 
p^ in the fourth Huguenot war and accompanied the 
Duke of Anjou to the siege of La Rochelle (1573). 
Later he followed the duke to his domain in Poland, 
and when the death of Charles IX made the duke King 
of France, under the name of Henry III, Mayenne es- 
corted him thither. He took part in the sixth and 
seventh Huguenot wars, capturmg Poitou (1577) and 
Dauphiny (1580) . His policy was that of his brother^ 
Henri: alliance with Spain against Henry of Navarre^ 
ultimately against Henry III, to bring about the suc- 
cession to the throne of the Cardinal de Bourbon and 
finally of the Guises. Henry III, it is true, had allied 
himself with the League by the Treaty ot Nemours,, 
but Mayenne soon realized the uncertainty of the 
royal attitude. The Mar4chal de Matignon, who gov- 
erned Guyenne for the king, hindered more than he 
favoured Mayenne’s campaign against the Protestants 
of the south. When the assassination of Henri de 
Guise revealed the extent of the r^al duplicity, May- 
eime was at Lyons. Warned by Bernaraino de Men- 
doza, the Spanish ambassador, he had time to gain a 
place of safety before the arrival of Colonel d'Ornano, 
whom Henry III had sent to arrest him. He retired 
to his government of Burgundy, roused that province 
and also Champagne, of which his dead brother had 
been governor, marched on Paris, and began his active 
share in the histgry gf the Lea^e. 

Henry III,' who had caused the assassination of 
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Henri de Guise, was denounced by the preachers as a 
traitor, a heretic, and excommunicate. The Sorbonne 
and the Parlement proclaimed his deposition. To- 
gether with the aldermen and city councillors, repre- 
sentatives of the Parisian middle classes, Mayenne 
organized the General Council of Union {Conseil 
general union). This council undertook measures 
in behalf of the whole kingdom, decreased taxes by 
one-fourth, prepared to defend Paris against Henry of 
Navarre, called for material assistance from Philip II 
and for the moral aid of the pope, and entered into 
communication with most of the large cities of the 
kingdom. 

Civil war now raged in France, and many cities took 
the side of the League and Catholicism against the 
Protestant Henry of Navarre and the indecision of 
Henry HI. After vainly endeavouring to enter into 
negotiations with Mayenne, who naturally distrusted 
the assassin of his brother, Henry III joined forces with 
the Protestant troops of Henry of Navarre (1 May, 
1589). For some time Mayenne waged war against 
the allied forces, but after the defeat of the Due d* 
Aumale at Senlis (17 May), he felt that Paris was 
threatened and was obliged to fall back for its 
defence. The united Royalist and Protestant forces 
received assistance from Switzerland and Germany, 
while the troops of Mayenne and the League, shut up 
in Paris (1 June), were cut off from all rei5orcements, 
weakened by desertions, and reduced to 8000 men, 
when Henry III and Henry of Navarre with a force of 
42,000 began an active siege of the capital (28 July). 
A. sort of terror now seized on the Parisian populace. 
Suspicion fell on all; domiciliary visits and proscrij)- 
tions were the order of the day. Finally the Domini- 
can monk, Jacques Clement, assassinated Henry III 
(1 August), whereupon Henry of Navarre, abandoned 
by some of his troops, raised the siege. 

The throne was now vacant, the Catholics who 
formed the majority in France being unwilling to 
recognize the Protestant Henry of Navarre. Had 
Mayenne dared to seize the throne and proclaim him- 
self king, his boldness might have succeeded. With 
Henri de Guise, however, he had five years previously 
designated the aged Cardinal de Bourbon as heir pre- 
sumptive, and while the latter lived it was difficult for 
Mayenne to pretend to the throne. But the sick and 
aged prelate was a prisoner of Henry of Navarre; the 
members of the League were therefore unable to place 
their candidate securely on the throne, since he was in 
the hands of fhe Protestant pretender. Mayenne 
assumed the title of Lieutenant-General of the King- 
dom, took the offensive, and set out for Normandy. 
At Arques, near Dieppe, he vainly offered battle to 
Henry of Navarre, and after eleven days of skirmish- 
ing (September, 1589) withdrew to Amiens. Learn- 
ing suddenly that Henry of Navarre had stolen upon 
Paris, and had taken by surprise the suburbs of the 
left bank of the Seine, he hastened to the capital to 
compel the retreat of Navarre. 

A certain number of moderate Catholics, known as 
les Politiques, were in favour of the latter, and he 
agreed with them that within six months he would 
submit the religious question to a council, and until 
that event would offer no hindrance to the practice of 
the Catholic religion. ^ Among the Politiques were 
some who already cherished the hope that Henry of 
Navarre would become a Catholic. One of them, 
Faudoas de Belin, urged Mayenne to join the Politi- 
ques and to entreat Henry iV to become a Catholic- 
While the violence of the Leaguers m Paris caused 
Mayenne to reflect, nevertheless he did not accept 
Belin's propositions, and in the spring of 1590, being 
reinforced from Flanders and Lorraine, he attacked' 
Henry IV on the plain of Ivry (14 March, 1590). Be- 
ing defeated, he was compelled to return to Paris, 
where he announced to the inhabitants that he was. 
ghing to seek reinforcements in Flanders, and called* 


upon them to defend themselves energetically. The 
death of the Cardinal de Bourbon (8 May, 1590) left 
the members of the League uncertain on an important 
point, namely, who was the Catholic heir to the throne. 

Then began, in Mayenne’s absence, the famous siege 
of Paris by Henry IV. Each day the Spanish ambas- 
sador, Bernardino de Mendoza, distributed 120 crowns^ 
worth of bread, the papal legate gave his plate to pay 
the troops, and even the ornaments of the churches 
were sold. The people satisfied their hunger at the 
street corners, where they ate from great cauldrons, in 
which a mixture of oats and bran was boiling, and 
spent the days in the churches, where twice a day the 
preachers encouraged them. They assured the people 
that Mayenne and Alessandro Famese, Duke of Parma, 
would come to their relief. Mayenne, however, tar- 
ried, and the famine continued. Henry of Navarre 
permitted the beggars, women, and students to leave 
the city, but the 
provisions still 
grew less. Men 
ate the skins of 
animals, ground 
and boiled their 
bones, disinterred 
the bodies in the 
cemetery of the 
Innocents and 
made food of them. 

Mayenne, mean- 
while, was negoti- 
ating with Ales- 
sandro Famese, 

G overnor of the 
panish Low 
Countries, for re- 
inforcements, He 
succeeded in send- 
ing some troops 
to the relief of 
Paris (17 June), 
and the arrival of 
Famese (23 Aug.), who joined Mayenne at Meaux, 
made it possible to revictual the city. Henry of 
Navarre was compelled to retire, and Mayenne re- 
entered Paris (18 Sept.). The war dragged on, but 
the capture by Mayenne of Ch^teau-Thierry in 1591 
could not offset the damage done by the occupation by 
Henry of Navarre of the city of Chartres, regarded as 
the granary of Paris. 

The League now suffered from divided counsels. 
The young son of Duke Henri de Guise had just left his 
prison at Tours, and the more enthusiastic members 
of the League planned his marriage to a Spanish prin- 
cess, after which they would make him king. May- 
enne was considered too lukewarm, and when Gregory 
XIV, elected 5 Dec., 1590, and more resolutely de- 
voted to the League than Sixtus V, had renewed the 
excommunication of Henry of Navarre, and hurled 
anathema against his adherents (March-June, 1591), 
the faction of the Sixteen, a body drawn from the coun- 
cils (nine members in each), which directed the vari- 
ous quarters of Paris, and about which were gathered 
more than 30,000 adherents, desired the establish- 
ment of radical laws, according to which every 
heretic, whether prince, lord, or citizen, should be 
burned alive, also that the new king should make war 
on all toeign heretical princes. If the young Duke of 
Guise could not or would not become king, the Sixteen 
were quite willmg, under certain conditions, to accept 
Philip II as King of France. To assert their power 
and intentions they forthwith hung several Catholics, 
of the moderate party: Brisson, first president of the 
Parlement, and the two councillors Lareher and Tar- 
dif (15 Nov-, 1591). 

This news reached Mayenne at Laon, and he returned 
precipitately to Paris (28Nov.) ; he caused four of the. 
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Sixteen to be strangled (4 Dec.)? and ranged himself 
decisively on the side of the moderate party. N egotia- 
tion with the victor was henceforth a matter of time. 
President Jeannin transmitted Mayenne's conditions 
to Henry of Navarre (8 May, 1592). These were that 
the latter should abjure Protestantism, that all the 
places in possession of the Catholics should remain for 
six years under the protection of the Lea^e, that May- 
enne should become hereditary Duke of Burgundy and 
Lyonnais, and grand constable or lieutenant-general 
or the realm, and that all the members of the League 
should retain their posts. Henry IV rejected these 
conditions, and many members of the League were 
also dissatisfied with them. Mayenne then convoked 
the States-General (26 Jan., 1593) and announced 
that they were confronted by the task of electing a 
king. He ad j oumed the body until 2 Ap^. Mayenne 
desired neither a Protestant ting nor a Spanish queen, 
hence his delays. But he was in the midst of the 
Parisians, who were for the most part inclined to have 
as Queen of France the Spanish Infanta, daughter of 
Philip IL on condition that she should wed the young 
Duke of Guise. Mayenne could not openly oppose the 
project, but he' shrewdly caused the Parlement to issue 
a decree forbidding the transfer of the crown to foreign 
princesses or princes (28 June, 1593), the result of 
which was the abandonment of the Spanish match. 

Henry IV made his abjuration 25 July, 1593, and on 
51 July signed a truce with Mayenne. While the 
satire “M4nipp6e”, professing to speak for France, 
held up to public ridicule the favour exhibited towards 
Spain by certain members of the League, another 
pamphlet, the ** Dialogue du Maheustre et du Manant^', 
issued by Leaguers of the extreme left, cast aspersions 
on the aoility of Mayenne and all but accused him of 
treason. On 3 January, 1594, the Parlement rallied 
to Henry IV and expressed the desire that Mayenne 
should treat definitely with him. Paris, moreover, had 
eeased to be in sympathy with the League, and 
was preparing to wdcome Henry IV (22 March, 
1594). Mayenne kept up the struggle for two 
years longer, assisted by the Spaniards, who, never- 
theless, distrusted him since he had prevented their 
Infanta from becoming Queen of France. Finally, 
Mayenne retired, discouraged, to his government of 
Burgundy, and by a definite treaty with Henr^r IV 
(January, 1596) declared the Lea^e dissolved, retained 
three places of safety, Soissons, Chalon-sur-Sdone, and 
Seurre, obtained that the princes of the League should 
be declared innocent of the assassination of Henry III, 
and that the debts which he had contracted for his 


party should be paid by Henry IV to the sum of 350,- 
, OOO crowns. Se resigned his government of Bur- 
gundy; but his son, Henri de Lorraine, became 
governor of the He de France (exclusive of Paris) 
and grand chamberlain. Until his death Mayeime 
remamed a faithful subject of Henry IV and the 
regent, Marie de’ Medici. By his wife, Henriette de 
(Savoie, he had two sons and two daughters. 

IX. CH4BLEJS m Loreainb, fourth Duke of Guise, 
9>. 20Aug., 1571; d. at Cuna (Siena), 30 September, 
1640; the eldest son of Henri de Guise. He was 
arrested at Blois on the day of his father’s assassina- 
tion, and was held prisoner at Tours until 1591, His 
Hberation weaken^ more than it strengthened the 
League, for while the Parlement of Paris and the 
iorty members of the League who formed the Council 
of union at Paris wished to place Mayenne, the bro- 
Tfcher of Henri de Guise, on the throne, the faction of the 
Sixteen and the populace, on the contraiy, claimed as 
this j^ung Duke of Guise, thus giving rise to -dis- 
sehsions m the League, The chances of the young 
duke were increased by the possibility of his marriage 
"to the daughter of the King of Spain, Mayenne being 
already married. But at the States-Geneyal of 1693, 
•convoked by Mayenne after the death of the Cardinal 
de Beurbon, Mayenne diverted the discussion, post- 


E oned a decision, and had himself simply confirmed in 
is lieutenant-generalship of the realm. The Duke of 
Guise soon ceased to belong to the League. In 1594 
he declared himself a subject of Henry IV, and slew 
with his own hand an old member of the League, the 
Mardchal de Saint-Pol, who reproached him with 
betraying the memory of his father. Henry IV 
completed the conquest of the youngDuke by the con- 
fidence which he placed in him. Despite the long- 
standing pretensions of the Guises to Provence, the king 
sent him thither to capture Marseilles from the Due 
d’Epemon, who occupied the city in the name of the 
League. Thus, after 1595, the fourth Duke of Guise, 
who two years before was on the point of being made 
king by the League, was in arms against it. Thus 
ended the political and religious policy of the" Guises. 
Charles de Lorraine married (1611) Henriette-Cathe- 
rine de Joyeuse, by whom he had ten children. He 
served under Louis XIII against the Protestants, and, 
having taken the side of the queen-mother, Marie de’ 
Medici, against Richelieu, retired to Italy in 1631, 
where he died in obscurity. 

X. Henri db Lorraine, fifth Duke of Guise, son 
of Charles de Lorraine, b. 1614; d. 1664. He disting- 
uished himself in 1647 and 1654 during the revolt of 
the Neapolitan Masaniello against Spain by the two 
ineffectual attempts which he made, with the consent 
of France, to wrest from the Spaniards for his own 
benefit the throne of Naples, to which he revived his 
family’s former pretensions. He died without issue. 

Contemporary documents: Mimoires-'joumattx du due Fran- 
cois de Guise m Collection Michaud et Poujoulat; Correspondance 
de Franpow de Lorraine avec Chnstophe, due de Wilrtemh&rg, in 
Budetm de la Soc^U de Vhisioire du protesiantisme frangaia, 
XXTV (1875); Mhnoiree de la Ligue (Amsterdam, 1758); 
Atjbignb, Bietoire univeraelle, od. Ruble, I-TX (Paris, 1886--975 ; 
LB Thou, Biatoire univereelle (London, 1733); M&noirea jour- 
naux de VBatgile; Mathieu, Biatoire dea demiera trouhlea de 
France depuia lea premiers mouvements de la Ligue yuagu^U la 
cldture dea Etata h Bloia (Lyons, 1597); Journal du athge de 
Paris, ed. Fkankmn (Paris, 1876); Palma Oaybt, Chronologic 
novSnaire (1689-98); Journal d'un curS ligueur, ed. BabthA- 
lIsmt (Pans, 1886). 

Historical works: db BouiLLfi, Biatoire dea dues de Guise 
(4 yols., Paris, 1849) ; db Croze, Lea Ouiae^ lea Valois et Philxppe 
// (2 vols., Paris, 1866); Fornbron, Les dues de Guise et leur 
Spoque (2 vols., Paris, 1878); de Lacombe, Caihertne de Midxcia 
entre Guise et Con<U (Paris, 1899); Romier, Le marichal de 
Saint-Andri (Paris. 1909) : Chalambbrt^ Htatoire de la Ligue 
(2 vols., Paris, 1864) ; db l Epinois, La Ligue et lea Papes (Paris, 
1886) ; Robiqubt, Paris et la Ligue (Paris, 1886); Labittb, Be 
la dimocratie chez lea pridicateura de la Ligue (Paris, 1841); 
Zblleb, Le mouvement Guiaard en 1588 in Renue htator^ue, XLI 
(1889). For special treatment of Cardinal de Lorraine's con- 
nexion with the Council of Trent consult Duput, Instructions 
et lettrea dea roia trba chritiena et dea leura ambassadeura concer- 
nant le concile de Trente (Paris, 1654) ; Hanotaux, Instructions 
demnSea aux ambaaaadeura et miniatrea de France d Rome (Paris, 
1888), preface, Ixvi-lxxiii. 

Georges Goyau. 

Guitmimd, Bishop of Aversa, a Benedictine monk, 
theologian, and opponent of Berengarius; b. at an un- 
known place iu N ormandy during the first quarter of 
the eleventh centuiy; d. between 1090-95, at Aversa, 
near Naples. In his youth he entered the Benedictine 
monastery of LarCroix-St-Leufroy in the Diocese of 
Evreux, and about 1060 he was studying theology at 
the monastery of Bee, where he had Lanfranc as 
teacher and St. Anselm of Canterbury as fellow- 
student. In 1070 King William the Conqueror called 
him to England and, as an inducement to remain 
there, offered him a diocese. The humble monk, how- 
ever, not only refused the offer, but fearlessly de- 
nounced the conquest of England by the Normans as 
an act of robbery (“Oratio ad Guillelmum I” in P. 
L., CXLIX, 1609;. He then returned to Normandy 
and became a stanch defender of the Catholic doctrine 
of Transubstantiation against the heretical Ber^n- 
garius of Tours. Some time between 1073-77 he 
wrote, at the instance of one of his fellow-monks by the 
name of Roger, his famous treatise on the Holy 
Eucharist, entitled “De corporis et sanguinis Jesu 
C^ti veritate in Euoharistia^’. It is wntten in the 
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form of a dialogue between himself and Roger and 
contains an exposition as well as a refutation of the 
doctrines of Berengarius concerning the Holy Eu- 
charist. Guitmund ably defends Transubstantiation 
against Berengarixis, but his notion of the manner of 
the Real Presence is obscure. Moreover, he does not 
well distinguish between substance and accident, and 
hence concludes that the corruptibility of the species 
is merely a deception of our senses. The work has 
often appeared in print. The first printed edition was 
brought out by Erasmus (Freiburg, 1530). Shortly 
after Guitmund had published his treatise against 
Berengarius, he obtained permission from his abbot, 
Odilo, to make a pilgrimage to Rome. Because the 
name Ouitmund had become too well known to suit 
the humble monk, he exchanged it for that of Chris- 
tianus and lived for some time in the obscurity of a 
Roman monastery. When Urban II, who had pre- 
viously been a monk at Cluny, became pope, he 
appointed Guitmund Bishop of Aversa, near Naples, in 
1088. A few historians hold that he afterwards be- 
came a cardinal, but there seems not to be sujfficient 
evidence for this assumption. Besides the work men- 
tioned above, Guitmund is the author of a short 
treatise on the Trinity and of an epistle to a certain 
Erfastus, which deals with the same subject. His 
works are published in “Bibl. Patr. Lugd.”, XVIII, 
440 sqq. ; in Gallandi, “ Bibl. veterum Patr.”, XIV, 240 
sqq., and Migne, ''P. L.^', CXLIX, 1427-1513. 

Mistoire littiravre de la France. VIII, 553-S73; Werner, 
Oerhert von AuriUac (Vienna, 1881), 178-182; Schbbbbn in 
Kirchenlex^ s. v.; Hurter, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1903), I, 
1053-4; ScHNiTZBR, Berengar von Toure (Stuttgart, 1892), 350 
aqq.; 406s<iq. 

Michael Ott. 


Giilf of St. Lawrence, Vicariate Apostolic of, 
erected 12 September, 1905, and formed from the pre- 
fecture Apostolic of the same name organized 29 May, 
1882. It comprises the north-eastern part of the 
Province of Quebec, east of the Diocese of Chicoutimi, 
and is a suffragan of Quebec. All the missions of this 
vicariate have been entrusted to the care of the Budist 
Fathers, except the Montagnais Indian stations and 
other missions for the Naskapi and Eskimo, which are 
attended by the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. The 
first vicar Apostolic was the Reverend Gustave Blanch, 
C. J. M., who was bom 30 April, 1849, at Josselin, 
Diocese of Vannes, France, and ordained priest 16 
March, 1878. He was appointed Titular Bishop of 
Sicca and Vicar Apostolic of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
12 September, 1906, and consecrated in the cathedral 
of (jhicoutimi, 28 October, 1905. He fixed his resi- 
dence at Seven Islands, Sa^enay County, Quebec. 
There is a Catholic population of 9,650 (including 
2,000 Indians) in the vicariate, attended by 20 priests, 
who care for 12 missions with residences, 28 other 
stations, 19 chapels, and 19 oratories. The Sisters of 
the Congregation of the Daughters of Jesus teach in 28 


schools havi^ 960 pupils (380 boys; 570 girls). 

Le Canada FccUeicatig^ue (Montreal, 1909); Catholic iHreo- 


tory (Milwaiikee, 19Q9). 


Tbcomas F. Mbehait. 


Gunpowder Plot, The (oath taken 1604, plot 
discovered November, 1605). Robert Catesby, the 
originator of the Powder Plot, owned estates at 
Lapworth and Aahby St. Le^rs. His ancient and hon- 
ourable family had stood, with occasional lapses, pej^ 
haps, but on the whole with fidelity and ooura^, for 
the ancient failh.’ Robert, however, had differ- 

ently. He had been at Oxford in 1586, after Prot^ 
tantism had won the upp^ |iand, had married into a 
Protestant family ^d his ^ was baptized in the Prot- 
estant church. Father. Gerard says that he ‘'was 
very wild, and he k^)t company wtei ^Ste nobfe- 

men in the land, eo spent above his 
But at, or so<^ amr^hM father 'sdea% M was 


reclaimed from his wild courses, and became a Catho- 
lic'*, and was conspicuously earnest in all practices of 
religion . \V e, unfortunately, also find in him an habit- 
ual mclination towards political and violent measures. 
This was conspicuously shown during the brief revolt 
of the Earl of Essex, in February, 1601. Upon receiv- 
ingaprom^e of toleration for his co-religionists, Cates- 
by immediately joined him, and also induced some 
other Catholics to join — among others, Thomas 
Percy, Thomas Winter, John Wright, and Lord Mont- 
eagle, all of whom we shall afterwards find in, or at the 
edge of, the Powder Plot. Catesby, who is said to 
have behaved with ^at courage and determination, 
escaped the fate of Essex with a ruinous fine, from 
which his estates never recovered. 

But the mental warp caused by those few days at 
Southampton House was more deleterious stiU. He 
was probably henceforth connected with all the 
schemes for political or forcible remedies which were 
mooted at this time. Early in 1602 his ally, Thomas 
Winter, is foimd negotiating in Spain for assistance, in 
case Elizabeth's death should leave the Catholics a 
chance of asserting themselves, for it was one of 
Elizabeth's manias to leave the succession an open 
question. Again, he knew of .perhaps had somethii^ 
to do with, the obtaining of a Brief from Clement VIII, 
which exhorted Catholics to work for a Catholic suc- 
ce^or to the throne (The Month, June, 1903). Still 
it is not to be imaging that Catesby's faction, for all 
their ultrarCathohc professions, thought themselv^ 
debarred from treating with Protestants when that 
was to their advantage. While Winter negotiated at 
Madrid, Percy was busy at Edinburgh, and received 
fmm J ames promises of favour for the English Catho- 
lics. So notorious was it that the Catesby clique were 
"hunger-starved for innovations", that when Eliza- 
beth was sickening, he, with Tresham, Bainham, and 
the two Wrights, was put under restraint by order of 
the council, but apparently for a few days only (Cam- 
den to Cotton, 16 March, 1603; and Privy Council 
Registers, XX5QI, 490). Then the queen died and 
James succeeded (24 March, 1603). After that every- 
thing seemed full of promise, and, so far as we can see, 
the imiversal hope of better thin^ to come brou^t a 
period of peace to Catesby’s restless mind. 

But as time went on, James found it difficult, nay 
impossible, with Elizabeth's ministers still in office, to 

S out those promises of toleration, which he had 
to the Catholics when he was in Scotland, and 
believed that their aid would be extremely important. 
When he felt secure on his throne and sawthe weakness 
of the Catholics, his tone chan^d. ^ It was report^ 
that, when he had crossed the English border on his 
way to Ix)ndon, and found himself welcomed by all 
classes, he had turned to one of his old councillors, ^d 
said "Na, na, gud fayth, wee’s not need ihe Pa^^ 
now" (Tiemey5>odd, Vol. IV). His accession was inr 
deed marked by a very welcome relaxation of the pre- 
vious persecution. The fines exacted for recusancy 
sank in TCing James’s first year to about^ one-sixth of 
what they used to be. But the policy of toleration was 
intensely abhorrent to the Puritan spirit in En^and , 
and James could not continue it with the govermnen- 
tal machinery at his command, ^d he b^an to ^ve 
way. In the Mth half-year of his re^ the fines were 
actually hi^er than tliey had ever been befor^^ad 
the number of martyrs was not ^ort of the Eliza- 
bethan average* At the fiirst indicatioii of thk change 
of policy (March, 1604), Cate^y made up his mind 
that there was no remedy except in extremes, resolved 
on the Powder Plot, ^d insisted in his masterf^way 
on his former allies joining him in the venture* 'Hiotn- 
as Winter says that when Cate^y sent for him in the 
begbming or Lent, and explained his project, "he 
wondered at the strangeness of the^eonceit", Hspres^ 
some doubt as to its success, and no doubt as to the 
scandal ruin that would result from ite fauure. 
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But there was no resisting his imperious friend, and he 
soon expressed himself ready *^for this, or whatever 
else, if he resolved upon it''. The first orders were that 
Winter should go to the Spanish Netherlands and see 
whether political pressure applied by Spain might not 
relieve the sufferings of the Catholics in England, 
but he was also to bring back some confident [i. e. 
trustyl gentleman'’, such as Mr. Guy Fawkes. Winter 
soon discovered what Catesby had probably fores^n 
in England, that there was no hope at all of any im- 
mediate relief from friends abroad, and he returned 
with Fawkes in his company. 

Early in May, 1605, Catesby, Thomas Percy (who 
by some is believed to have been the originator of the 
plot), Thomas Winter, John Wright, and Fawkes met 
an London, were initiated into the plot, and then ad- 
journed till they could take an oath of secrecy. They 
did this one May morning in ''a house behind St. 
Clement's", and then, passing to another room, heard 
Mass and received Conomunion together, the priest 
(whom they believed to be Father John Gerard) having 
no inkling of their real intentions. It is of cour^ im- 
possible to give a rational explanation of their insen- 
sate crime. They did not belong to the cr^inal class, 
they were not actuated by personal ambitions. They 
were of gentle birth, men of means and honour, some 
were married and had ehilclren, several of them were 
zealous converts who had made sacrifices to embrace 
Catholicism, or rather to return to it, for they mostly 
came of Catholic parents. On the other hand, though, 
religiously minded, they were by no means saints. They 
were dare-devils and duellists, and Percy was a biga- 
mist. They were kept in a state of constant irritation 
against the government by a code of infamous laws 
against their relimon, and a series of g al l in g fines. 
®eyhad, as we have seen, dabbled in treason and 
plans of violence for some years past, and now they 
had formed themselves into a secret society, ready to 
poniard any of their number who should oppose their 
objects. They imderstood their oath to contain a 
promise not to teU even their confessors of their plans, 
so sure did they feel of the rectitude of their design. 
Nor did they <io so until fifteen months later, when, 
Father Garnet having written to Rome to procure a 
clear condemnation of any and every attempt at vio- 
lence, Catesby, with the cognizance of Winter, had re- 
course to Father Greenway with results to which we 
must return later. 

The first active step (24 May, 1604) was to hire as a 
lodging Mr. Whynniard's tenement, which lay close to 
the House of Parliament, and had a garden that 
stretched down towards the Thames. But no sooner 
was this taken than a government committee claimed 
the right of sitting there, so the preparations for min- 
ing had to be postponed for six months. Before 
Ghnstmas, however, they had opened the mine from 
the ground floor of their house, and advanced as far as 
1die wall of the House of Lords; then they made slow 
progress in working their way through its medieval 
masonry. In Max^, however, they discovered that 
the cellar of the House of Lords might be hired, and on 
Lady Pay, 1605, a bargain was struck for that pur- 
pose. They had now only to carry in their powder, 
and cover it with faggots of firewood, and the first 
part of their task had D^n accomplished with suxpns- 
mg facility. They then separated, to make prepara- 
tions for what should follow when the blow was 
struck. For this it was necessary to procure more 
money, and by consequence to admit more members. 
Five were mentioned oefore, and five more, Christo- 
pher Wright, Robert Keyes, Thomas Bates, Robert 
Winter, and John Grant had been added since. Three 
richer men were now sworn in, Ambrose Rookwood, 
Sir Everard Di^y, and, lastly, Francis Tresham. It 
was this thirteenth man who has been generally be- 
Heveii to have caused the detection of the plot, by a 
letter sent to his cousin Lord Montef^e on 26 Octo- 


ber. This mysterious document, which is still extant, 
is written in a feigned hand, with an affectation of il- 
literateness and in the obscurest of styles. The re- 
cipient was warned against attending Parliament on 
the day appointed, and hints were added as to the 
specific character of a ‘'terrible blow" that would be- 
fall it. There [will] be no appearance of any stir"; 
“ they shall not see who hurt them " ; “ the danger will 
be past as soon [i. e. quickly] as you have burnt this 
letter". Monteagle, having received this letter, first 
caused it to be read aloud at his table before some 
mutual friends of the conspirators, then he took it to 
the government. 

Contrary to what might have been expected, no 
measures were taken for the security of the House, and 
the conspirators, who had heard of Monteagle's letter, 
breathed again. Catesby had from the first laid down 
this principle, "Let us give an attempt, and where it 
faileth, pass no further." The attempt had not yet 
failed, they did not think the time had come to "pass 
no further". So they continued all their prepara- 
tions, and their friends were invited to meet for a big 
hunt in Warwickshire on the fatal day. The ofl&cial 
account of the government delay is briefly this: No 
one at first understood the inner meaning of the letter 
until it was shown to James, who " did upon the in- 
stant interpret and apprehend some dark phrases there- 
in, and thereupon ordered a search to be made ' That 
this story is not strictly true is acknowledged by every 
critic (see end of this article). Whatever the ge?:m of 
truth in it may be, the delay in itself was far from 
sagacious. If the conspirators had not been fool- 
hardy, they would have fled as soon as they knew that 
one of their number had turned informer. However, 
on the last day before that fixed for the explosion, an 
inspection of the precincts of the House was resolved 
upon and conducted by a hi^ ofl&cial, but led to no 
result. Yet another search was then ordered, on the 
pretext that some hangings of the Parliament house 
had been purloined, and this was immediately success- 
ful. The powder was found and Fawkes, who was on 
the watch close by, was arrested. Next day (5 No- 
vember) the conspirators fled to their rendezvous, and 
thus betrayed themselves. It was with difficulty that 
they got their own retainers to keep with them, the 
Catholics everywhere refusing them aid. 

Their only chance, they thought, was to fly into 
Wales, where, in the billy country, and among a people 
which had not yet fully accepted religious changes, 
they might stiU possibly find safety. But on reaching 
Holbeche, in Worcestershire, they perceived that fur- 
ther retreat was impossible, and were preparing to sell 
their lives dearly when a chance spark exploded their 
store of powder, wounding some and discouraging all. 
It seemed a judgment of God, that those who had 
plotted with powder should perish through powder. 
Tieir eyes seemed to have been at length opened to 
the reality of their offence. They made their last con- 
fessions to a passing priest, Father Hammond, and 
they prepared without illusions for the fate that was 
before them. Next morning (8 November) they were 
attacked, and defended themselves bravely against 
heavy odds— Catesby, Percy, and the two Wrights 
were killed, and the rest wounded and captured. After 
an almost endless series of examinations the survivors 
were put on their trials on 27 Januaiy, and executed on 
31 January, 1606. Their deaths did them credit; in 
particular the last letters and verses of Sir Everard 
f>igby, which were not intended for the public eye, 
and were not discovered or published till long after, 
produce the impression of a man who deserved a hap- 
pier fate. 

The Attempt to Incriminatb the Church.— We 
have already seen that the plot had been occasioned 
by the persecution. — "If anyone green leaf for Catho- 
lics could have been visibly discerned by the eye of 
Catesby, Winter, Garnet, FaUx and the rest, they 
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would neither have entered into practice [i. e. treason] 
nor missions nor combinations’’ (‘^True Relation”, 
sig. M. 4). This was a boast of one of the king’s min- 
isters, to show how far toleration had ever been from 
their policy. Now their object was to make the plot 
an excuse for increasing the persecution. The follow- 
ing words of Lord Salisbury (4 Dec., 1605), to a private 
secretary of James, will show the spirit and method 
with which they addressed themselves to their task: 

have received from you directions to learn the 
names of those priests, which have been confessors and 
ministers of the sacraments to those conspirators, 
because it followeth indeed in consequence that they 
could not be ignorant of their purposes. For all men 
that doubt, resort to them for satisfaction, and all 
men use confession to obtain absolution.” He then 
goes on to say that most of the conspirators “have 
wilfully forsworn that the priests knew anything in 
particular, and obstinately refuse to be accusers of 
them, yea what tortures soever they be put to. ’ ’ But, 
of course, the unfortunate victims were not able to 
resist indefinitely, 
and ere long the I 
inquisitors disco v- 1 nnTitsxtr 

ered that the con- 
spirators had fre- 
quented the Jesuit 
fathers for confes- 
sion. So a proc- 
lamation was is- 
sued, 15 Jan., 1606, 
declaring that Fa- 
thers Henry Gar- 
net, John Gerard, 
and Oswald Green- 
way (or Greenwell] 
were proved to be 
co-operators in the 
plot “ by divers 
confessions of 



mind the “ little tumult ’ ’ in Wales, where the Catholics 
had assembled in force (21 March, 1605) and had defi- 
antly buried with religious ceremonies the body of Mrs. 
Alice Wellington, after the parson had refused to do so, 
because she was, he said, excommunicated (CatL 
Record Society, ii, 291). Garnet’s letter, which may 
have been backed by others, drew from Rome a letter 
ordering the archpriest Blackwell and himself, in 
mandato Papce, “to hinder ^ all possible means all 
conspiracies of Catholics ’ ’. This prohibition was pub- 
lished by Blackwell, 22 July, 1605, and his letter is still 
extant (Record Office, Dom. Jac-, xv, 13). 

Till June, 1605, Garnet had no serious suspicions of 
Catesby. On 9 June, however, at Garnet’s lodging in 
Thames Street, London, Catesby asked him whether it 
were lawful to explode mines in war, even though 
some non-combatants might be killed together with 
the enemy’s soldiers. Garnet, as any divine might 
do, answered in the affirmative, and thought no more 
about it, until Catesby came up to him when they were 
alone, and promised him never to betray the answer he 

had given. A t this 

I Garnet’s suspicions 
^ were decidedly 
aroused, and at 
their next meeting, 
in July, he insisted 
on the need of pa- 
tience, and on the 
prohibitions that 
had come from 
Rome of all vio- 
lent courses. Cates- 
by’s answer calmed 
the Father’s fears 
for the time, but 
•still at their next 
meeting Garnet 
thought well to 
read to him the 


many conspira- Conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot pope’s prohibition 

tors”. This accu- (Contemporary Print) of violent COUmes. 


sation was reaffirmed in no less than four Acts of Parlia- 
ment (James I, cc. 1, 2, 4, 5), in the indictment of the 
conspirators, and in other public documents, though as 
yet the government knew nothing of the real state of 
the case, of which we shall now hear. Indeed Salis- 
bury afterwards confessed in an unguarded moment 
that it was by the hole-in-the-wall trick that “the 
Lords had some light and proof of matter against you 
[Garnet], which must otherwise have been discovered 
by violence and coertion”. The true extent of the 
intercourse of the conspirators with the priests will be 
best shown, going back to the commencement and 
following the historical order. 

Catesby, then, had been acquainted with Garnet 
since the close of Elizabeth’s reign, and probably since 
his conversion, for he was a visitor at the house of the 
Vauxes and Brookesbys, with whom Garnet lived as 
chaplain. And as far back as May, 1604, he had no- 
ticed Catesby’s aversion of mind from the king and 
government. On 29 Aug., 1604, he wrote to his supe- 
riors in Rome (apropos of the treaty of peace with 
Spain, which he hoped might contain a clause in favour 
of the English Catholics): “ If the affair of toleration go 
not well. Catholics will no more be guiet. Jesuits can- 
not hinder it. Let the pope forbid all Catholics to 
stir.” Next spring (8 May, 1605) he wrote in still 
more urgent tones: “All are desperate.. Divers 
Catholics are offended with Jesuits, and say that 
Jesuits do impugn and hinder all forcible enterprises. 
I dare not inform myself of their plans, because of the 
prohibition of Father General for meddling in such 
affairs, and so I cannot give you an exact account. 
This I know by mere chance.” The “desperation” 
referred to here was caused by the serious increase of 
persecution at this time. In particular Garnet had in 


which Blackwell was about to publish. Catesby’s 
answer was not submissive; he was not bound, 
he said, to accept Garnet’s word as to the pope’s 
commands. Garnet rather weakly suggested that 
he should ask the pope himself, and to this the 
crafty conspirator at once consented, for with careful 
management he could thus stave off the papal prohibi- 
tion, until it would be too late to stop. Though here 
and elsewhere Garnet does not show himself possessed 
of the wisdom of the serpent, his mild and straightfor- 
ward conduct was not without its effect, even on the 
masterful Catesby. For only now, after having com- 
mitted himself so thoroughly to his desperate enter- 
prise, did he feel the need of consulting his confessor 
on its liceity, and told the story under the seal of con- 
fession to Father Greenway, and “so that he could re- 
veal it to none but Garnet” (Foley, iv, 104). Not 
knowing what to do in the presence of such a danger, 
Greenway (26 July) came and consulted Garnet, of 
course again under the seal. Garnet conjured Green- 
way to do everything he possibly could to stop 
Catesby’s mad enterprise, and Greenway afterwards 
solemnly declared that he had in truth done his best, 
“ as much as if the life of the pope had been at stake” 
(“Apologia”, 258). 

Catesby did not refuse to obey, and Garnet too 
easily assumed, until too late, that the attempt 
was, if not given up, postponed till the poi}e should 
be consulted, though in truth the plotting con- 
tinued unchecked until all was discoyered. Garnet 
afterwards asked pardon for this, admitting that be- 
tween hope and fear, embarrassment and uncertainty, 
he had not taken absolutely aU the means to stop the 
conspirators, which he might perhaps have taken on 
the strength of his general suspicions, even though he 
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could do nothing in virtue of his sacramental knowl- 
edge. We have already seen that a proclamation for 
his arrest was issued on 15 January, 1606, and on 31 
January he was found stiff and unable to move, after 
Mng a week cramped in a hiding-hole with Father 
Oldcorae, the mart 5 a’, m the house of Mr, Abington at 
Hindlip, Worcestershire. At first Garnet successfully 
withstood every attempt to incriminate him, but he 
was finally thrown off his balance by stratagem. He 
was shown a chink in his door through which he might 
whisper to the cell of Father Oldcorne, Acting on the 
hint, the two Jesuits conferred on the matters that lay 
nearest to their hearts, making their confessions one to 
another, and recounting what questions they had been 
asked, and how they had answered ; but spies, who 
had been stationed hard by, overheard all this con- 
fidential intercourse. After some days, Garnet was 
charged with one of his own confessions, and when he 
endeavoured to evade it, he found to his consternation 
that all his secrets were betrayed. 

Though the extant reports of the spies show that 
the subj^ects overheard were by no means fuUy under- 
stood, Garnet was made to believe that the evidence 
was fatal and overwhelming against others, as well as 
against himself. Not knowing now how to act, he 
thought that his only course was to tell everything 
franfiy and clearly, and so made use of the permission, 
which Greenway had given him, to speak about the 
secret in a case ofarave necessity, after the matter had 
become public. The government thus eventually came 
to know the whole story. Though, in moments of 
supreme difficulty like these, Garnet seems somewhat 
lacking in worldly wisdom, it is hard to see where we 
can definitely blame him, considering the simplicity of 
his character and the continuous deceptions practised 
upon him, which were far more numerous than can be 
set forth here. “If I had been in Garnet’s place”, 
wrote Dr. Lingard to a friend, “I think I should have 
acted exactly as he did.” In his public trial, on the 
other hand, he showed to advantage. Though at- 
tacked unscrupulously by the ablest lawyers of the 
day, and of course condemned, his defence was simple, 
honest, and convincing. His story could not be 
shaken. 

After sentence he was long kept in prison, where 
further frauds were practised upon him. One of these 
was very subtle. Sir William Waade, Lieutenant of 
the Tower, wrote (4 April, 1606) : “I hope to use the 
means to make him acknowledge . . . that the dis- 
course he had with Greenway of those horrible trear 
sons was not in confession. I draw him to say he 
conceived it to be in confession”— -as if that were the 
firat step to an acknowledgement that in truth it was 
not 60 —^‘?Low 8 oever Greenway did understand (The 
Month, July, 1901). These last words about Green- 
way’s dissenting from Garnet (which he never did), 
t^en together with the presence in Waade’s letter of 
an intercepted note from Garnet addressed to Green- 
way in pnson (Greenway was really free and out of 
England), leads obviously to the inference that Waade 
had conveyed to Garnet the false information that 
Greenway was taken, and was alleging that he did 
not understand that their discourse was in confession. 
Garnet had in fact again been overreached, and had 
sent through his keeper (who feigned friendliness and 
volunteered to carry letters secretly) the note to Green- 
way, which had come into Waade’s hands- If Garnet 
had not been clear about the fact of the confession 
both in mind and conscience, this note would most 
certainly have betrayed him; as it is, his letter, by its 
sincerity and consistency, offers to us convincing evi- 
dence of the truth of his story. Garnet's execution 
took place in St. Paul’s churcnyard, before a crowd, 
the like of which had never been seen before, on 3 May, 
1606. As he had done at his trial, Garnet made a 
f avourabk impression on his audience. Being still un- 
d«r the illusions described above, he carefully avoided 


every appearance of claiming beforehand the victory 
of martyrdom, but this, in effect, rather increased than 
diminished the lustre of his faith, piety, and patience. 

The results of the plot on the fortunes of the English 
Catholics were indeed serious. The government made 
use of the anti-Catholic excitement to pass new and 
drastic measures of persecution. Besides a sweeping 
act of attainder, which condemned many innocent 
with the guilty, there was the severe Act 3 James I, c, 
4, against recusants, which, amongst other new aggra.- 
vations, introduced the ensnaring Oath of Allegiance. 
These laws were not repealed till 1846 (9 and 10 Viet, 
c. 69), though at earlier dates the Emancipation Acts 
and other relief bills had rendered their pains and 
penalties inoperative. Still more protracted has been 
the controversy to which the plot gave rise, of which 
in fact we have not yet seen the end. The fifth of 
November was celebrated by law (repealed in 1859) as 
a sort of legal feast-day of Protestant tradition. 
Fawkes’s Christian name has become a byword for 
figures fit to be burned with derision, and *Hhe tradi- 
tional story” of the plot has been recounted again and 
again, garnished with all manner of unhistorical accre- 
tions. These accretions were confuted in 1897 by 
Father John Gerard in his “What was Gunpowder 
Plot”, and so thoroughly that Mr. S. E. Gardiner 
thought himself bound to answer with his “ What Gun- 

f owder Plot was”, which while professedly traversing 
ather Gerard’s criticism, does not in truth attempt to 
re-establish “the traditional story”, but only his 
(Gardiner’s) own much more moderate account of the 
plot which he had previously published in his well- 
known History. 

This is the main difference between the two critics. 
In truth “the traditional story” may be exaggerated, 
and in need of correction in every detail, which is 
Father Gerard’s contention; and yet Gardiner’s view, 
that truth will be found a short way beneath the 
surface, may also b© valid and sound. The most sub- 
stantial divergence between the two is found in relar- 
tion to the time at which they conceive the government 
heard of the Plot. If, as Father Gerard thinks (and 
he is not at all alone in his opinion), the government 
knew of it for some time before Monteagle’s letter and 
yet allowed it to proceed, from that time it was no 
longer a conspiracy against the crown, but a conspir- 
acy of the crown against political adversaries, whom 
they were luring on, by some agent provocateur ^ to their 
doom. In the case of the Babinrion Plot, indeed, we 
have direct proof that this was done in the letters of 
the provocateurs themselves. In this case, however, 
direct proof is wanting, and the conclusion is inferen- 
tial only. 

Discourse of Ihe Discovery of ihe Ounpowder Plot, 1606, eto„ 
eto. ; True and Perfect reiLat%on of the proceedings against the late 
Traitors (reprinted in State Trials and translated into French 
and Latin — Actio in HenneumOamettum et ccsteros): The Calen- 
dars of State Papers and HaJ^eld Calendar (Hist. MSS. Commis- 
sion); Jakdinb, Criminal Trials, H (1832), and A Narrative of 
6ie Ounpowder Plot, 1857: Gardiner, History of England (1883), 
I; Idbia, What Gunpowder Plot was (1889) ; The Life of a Con- 
spirator, hemg a biography of Sir Bverard Dighy, hjj one of his 
descendants (1896); Ghsrard, What was Gunpowder Plot (1897); 
7^6 Problem of the Ounpowder Plot (1897); (of. The Month, 
1894-1895, Deo. to May; 1896, May, June; 1897, Sept. Nov.); 
Spink, The Gunpowder Plot ana Lord Montea^e's Lett&r (1902) ; 
Sidney, A History of the Ounpowder Plot (1904). For Father 
Garnet see Pollen, Pather Garnet and the Gunpowder Plot 


logia aaversua A. jaiuaomon-joannem uoii;; oasaxjbon, tupus- 
toia ad Frontonem Ducesum (Bp. 730, ed, 1709). Also Diet Nat. 
JSiog., 8. w. Cateeby, Robert; Winter, Thomas; Garnet, Henry; 


Coke, Edward; Cecu, Robert; eto. 


S. H. Pollen. 


Gunter, William. See Morton, Bobbrt. 

Gunther, Blessed, a hermit in Bohemia in the 
eleventh century; b. about 966; d. at Hartmanitz, 
Bohemia, 9 Oct., 1046. The son of a noble family, 
he was a cousin of St. Stephen, King of Hungary, and 
is numbered among the ancestors of the princely 
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house of Schwarzburg. He passed the earlier part of 
his life at court in the midst of worldly pleasures and 
ambitious intrigues. He was converted in 1005 at 
the age of fifty by St. Gotthard, Abbot of Hersfeld, 
later Bishop of Hildesheim, and resolved to embrace 
the monastic life in order to do penance for his past 
faults. With the consent of his heirs, he bequeathed 
all his goods to the Abbey of Hersfeld, reserving the 
right to richly endow and maintain the monastery of 
Gollingen, the ownership of which he persisted in re- 
taining despite all the efforts of St. Gotthard to pre- 
vent him. In 1006, the novice made* a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and in the following year made his vows as a 
lay brother in the monastery of Niederaltaich before 
the holy Abbot Gotthard. Soon afterwards, Gunther 
urgently entreated to be allowed to govern his monas- 
tery of Gollingen, and St. Gotthard's remonstrances 
could not turn him aside from his purpose. Shortly 
after his elevation to the abbacy, the former lay 
brother fell ill, and, as he could not agree with his 
monks, the affairs of the monastery were soon in a 
perilous condition. By his charitable counsels min- 
gled with severe reprimands, St. Gotthard succeeded 
in dispelling the ambitious delusions of Gunther, who 
returned once more to his humble condition at Nied- 
eraltaich, and there led an edifying life. 

In 1008, he withdrew to a wild, steep place near 
bailing, to live as a hermit. In 1011 he penetrated 
farther north in the forest with several companions 
and settled at Rinchnach, where he built cells and a 
church of St. John Baptist. Here he lived for thirty- 
four years a life of the greatest poverty and mortifica^ 
tion. The very water was measured out to the 
brothers, ^ests alone being free to use it as they 
would. Although he had never learned more than the 
psalter, Gunther received from God, in reward for his 
excessive austerities, profound knowledge of the 
Holy Scripture, and edified by his teaching all who 
came to visit him. Wolferus, his biographer, relates 
that he knew him intimately, and often heard his 
admirable sermons on his patron, St, John the Bap- 
tist — sermons which drew tears from all who heard 
them. The holy hermit paid many visits to his rela- 
tive the Bang of Hungary, obtained from him large 
alms for the poor, and urged him to build a number of 
churches and monasteries. Mabillon has reproduced 
the deed of donation made by King Stephen, 5 June, 
1009. In 1029 Conrad II richly endowed the monas- 
tery of Rinchnach, and in 1040 Henry III affiliated 
it with the Abbey of Niederaltaich. Gunther died 
in the arms of Duke Brzetislaw of Poland, and of the 
Archbishop of Prague, He was buried in the church 
of Brzevnow, but his remains were destroyed by the 
Hussites in 1420. 

Canisius, LecUcne^ antigwz (2nd ed., Antwerp, 172^, III, 
1, 183-189; Mabillon, ActoSS. 0. B. (Venice) sac. VI, pt. I, 
356-68 (Life of St. Gotthard); also 419-428; Acta SS. (ed. 
Palm^, 1866), Oct., IV, 1054-1084; Robnickius, Di5««rea<ta de 
Ounthero eremita, refornuxtionis aacr. j<m s®c. XI auaavte (G6t- 
tingen, 1769); Bonavbnttjba Piter, Theaaurua ahacondiiua in 


279; DeMtachJanda Geachichta^tu^en^ 1874, 20: 1866, 24-29; 
1894, 26; Aiqneb in Kirchenlex., s. v. J. M. Bbsse. 

Gilnther, Anton, philosopher; b.^ 17 Nov^ 1783, 
at bindenau, near Leitmeritz, Bohemia; d. at Vienna, 
24 February, 1863, From 1796 to 1800 he attended 
the monastic school of the Piarists at Haide, and from 
1800 to 1803 the gymnasium of beitmeritz.^ Subse- 

dlence.^ After completin^h^ stuSt^ he iLcame a 
tutor in the househcdd of Prince BretMiheim, The 
religious views of the young man, the son of devout 
Catholic parents, had ibeen sadly shaken during the 
years of his student life by his study of the modem 
systems of philosophy (Kant, Fkshte, Jaeobi, ^hel- 
ling); but ma removsd in 1811 to Brunn nsar Tieana 
with the princely family mentioned above 


Mm under the influence of the parish priest of this 
place, named Kom, and particularly of Saint Clement 
Mary Hofbauer, and restored him to firm Christian 
convictions. He then took up the study of theology, 
first at Vienna and afterwards at Raab, Hunganr, 
where in 1820 he was ordained to the priesthood. In 
1822 he entered the Jesuit novitiate at Starawiez, 
Galicia, but left it in 1824. For the rest of his life he 
resided at Vienna as a private ecclesiastic, and until 
1848 occupied a position in that city as member of the 
State Board of Book Censorship. 

From 1818 Giinther was active in the world of let- 
ters as contributor to the Viennese Literary Chroni- 
cle” (Wiener Jahrbiicher der Literatur). In 1828 
began to appear the series of works in wMch he ex- 
pended his peculiar system of philosophy and specu- 
lative theology: “Vorschule zur speculativen Theo- 
logie des positiven Christenthums ” (Introduction 
to the Speculative Theolo^ of Positive Christiania, 
in letter form; part I: “Die Creationstheorie ” (The 
Theo^ of Creation); part II: “Die Incamations- 
theorie” (The Theory of the Incarnation) (1st ed., 
Vienna, 1828-9; 2nd ed., 184fi-8); “Pere^ns Gast- 
mahl. Fine Idylle in elf Octaven aus dem deutschen 
wissenschaftlichen Volkslebenj mit Beitragen zur 
Charakteristik europSischer PhilosopMein alterer und 
neuererZeit” (Vienna, 1830; new ed.j 1850); “Stid- 
und Nordlichter am Horizont speculativer Theolc^e. 
Fragment eines evangelischen Brief wechsels ” (Vienna, 
1832; new ed.. 1850); “ Januskdpfe fUr Philosophie 
imd Theologie” (in collaboration with J. H. Palbst; 
Vienna, 1833); “Der letzte Symboliker. Fine durch 
die symbolischen Werke Dr. J. A. MShlers und Dr. 
F. C. Baurs veranlasste Schrift in Briefen” (Vienna, 

1834) ; “Thomas a Scrupulis. Zur Transi^ration der 
PersOnlichkeits-Pantheismenneuester Zeit” (Vienn^ 

1835) ; “Die Juste-Milieus in der deutschen Phuosophie 

g genwartiger Zeit” (Vienna^ 1838) ; “ Eurystheus und 
erakles. Metalogische Kntiken und Meaitationen ” 
(Vienna, 1843). A new edition of these eight works, 
collected into nine volumes, appeared at Vienna in 
1882 under the title of Giintheris “Gesammelte 
Schriften”. In addition to these, Gunther produced 
in conjunction with J. E. Veith: “Lydia, Pnilosopbr 
isches Jahrbuch” (5 volumeSj Vienna. 1849-54). A 
work, “Lentigos und Per^nns Briefwechsel ”, was 
print^ in 1857, but was issued only for private circur 
fation. Finally, long after Guntheris death, Knoodt 
published from his posthumous papers “Anti-Savar- 
ese” (Vienna, 1883). 

In all his scientific work, Gflnther aimed at the 
intellectual confutation of the Pantheism of modem 
philosophy, especially in its most seductive form, "^e 
Hegelian, by originating such a sjrst^ of Christian 
plmosophy as would better serve this purpose than 
the Scholastic system which he rejected, and would 
demonstrate clearly, even from the stiindpoint of 
natural reason, the truth of positive Christiamty. A& 
against this Pantheism he seeks a speculative basis 
few: Christian “Creationism^' in the twofold dualism 
of God and the world, and, within the world, of spirit 
nature; he furthmnore strives to demonsteate 
scientifically that the fundamental teachings of the 
Christian Faith, and even the mysteries of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, at least in their raison d^itare if 
not in their form, are necessary truths in the mere 
light of reason. He would thus change fajth into 
knowledge. A systematic and conmlete devric^ 
m^t of his ideas is not given in any of his works, not 
even in his “Introduction to Speculative Theolo^”, 
in which one wo^d most naturally look^ for ,it. 
Abounding in polemic against wiariy^ <tiver^nt 
schools of philosophy, of a style aphoristic, often 
quaintly humorous, and sparlding with flashes of 
genius, but frequently such in form and tenor as to 
prove little palatable to the reader, G^theri s writings 
contain only sporadic fragments of his thought. ^ 
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The starting-point of Giinther's speculation is his 
theory of knowledge. Man is endowed with a twofold 
faculty of thought, the one a logical or conceptual 
function, which deals with appearances, and the other 
ontolomcal, ideal, self-conscious, which penetrates 
through appearances to being; hence it is inferred that 
there are in man two essentially different thinking 
subjects. This ‘^dualism of thought” establishes the 
dualism of spirit (Geist) and nature in man, who thus 
exhibits their synthesis. The subject of the concep- 
tual function is the ‘^mind” (Seek), which belongs 
to the nature-principle (Naturprincip). From the 
‘^mind” must be distinguished the ‘^soul” (Geist), 
which differs from the former essentially as the sub- 
ject of ideal thought. The first result of this ideal 
thought-process is self-consciousness, the knowledge 
which man acquires of himself as a real being. The 
immediate object of inner perception is the conditions 
or states of the Ego, which make their appearance as 
the expressions of the two primary functions, ** recep- 
tivity ” and “spontaneity ”, when these are called into 
activity by influences from without. Inasmuch as 
the soul refers the manifestations of these two forces 
to the one principle and contradistinguishes itself as a 
real being from whatever appears before it, it arrives 
at the idea of the Ego. By this speculative process, 
which Gunther calls a “metalogical” or ideal (ideeU) 
inference, as distinct from a logical or conceptual 
conclusion, the idea of its own being becomes for the 
soul the most certain of all trutns (the Cartesian 
cogito ergo sum). Then from the certainty of its 
own existence the thinking soul arrives at the knowl- 
edge of an existence outade itself, since it is con- 
fronted by phenomena which it cannot refer to itself 
as cause, and for which, in line with the ontological 
inference, it must assign a cause in some real being 
external to itself. 

Thus regarding man as a compoxmd of two qualita- 
tively different principles, spirit and nature, he arrives 
at the knowledge of the real existence of nature. The 
fact of self-consciousness leads him also to the knowl- 
edge of God; and Gtinther believes that the following 
proof of the existence of God is the only one that is 
possible and conclusive: when the soul, once self- 
conscious, has become certain of the reality of its own 
existence, it immediately recognizes that existence as 
afliicted with the negative characteristics of depend- 
ency and limitedness; it is therefore compelled to 
postulate another being as its own condition precedent 
or its own creator, which being it must recognize, in 
contradistinction to itself and its own inherent nega- 
tive characteristics, as absolute and infinite. Where- 
fore this being cannot be the Absolute Being of 
Pantheism, which only arrives at a realization of itself 
with the development of the universe; it must be One 
Who dominates that universe and, differing substan- 
tially from it, is the personal Creator thereof. This is 
the point at which Gunther's speculative theology 
takes up the thread. Proceeding along purely philo- 
sophical lines, and prescinding entirely from historical 
Divine Revelation, the absolute necessity of which 
Gtinther contests, it seeks to make evident the funda- 
mental tenets of positive Christianity by the mere 
light of reason. Thus, to begin with, the threefold 
personality of God is, according to him, the conse- 
quence of that process which must be supposed to 
take place in God as well as in the created soul, 
whereby the differentiation or transition is made from 
indetenninateness to determinateness, with the differ- 
ence that this process in God must be thought of as 
consummated jtrom all eternity. God, accordii^ to 
this theory, first sets up for His own contemplation a 
co^lete substantial emanation (W eseneemanation) 
of His own Being (Thesis and Antithesis: Father and 
Son); a further total substantial emanation, which 
issues from both simultaneously, constitutes the third 
personal Subject (the Holy Ghost), or the Synthesis, 


in which the opposition of thesis and antithesis disap- 
pears and their perfect parity is made manifest. 

On his views concerning the Trinity, Gunther builds 
up his theory of the Creation. Inseparably united 
with the self-consciousness of God in the three Divine 
Persons is His idea of the Non-Ego, that is, the idea of 
the Universe. This idea, in formal analogy to the 
threefold Divine Being and Life, has likewise a three- 
fold scheme of Thesis, Antithesis, and Synthesis. 
God's love for this world-idea is His motive for realiz- 
ing it as His own counterpart (Contraposition), and 
as necessary entailing all three of its factors, two of 
which (spirit and nature) are in antithesis to each 
other, while the third (man) exists as the synthesis of 
both. This world-reality, which God, by the mere 
act of His will, has through creation called from 
nothingness into being, does indeed exist as really as 
God Himself; its reality, however, is not drawn from 
the essence of God, but endures as a thing essentially 
different from Him, since it is indeed the realized idea 
of non-Divine Being and Life (Dualism of God and 
Universe). Thus^ tne two antithetical factors of 
spirit and nature in the created world differ substan- 
tially from each other and stand in mutual opposition. 
The antithetical relation of spirit and nature shows 
itself in this, that the realm of the purely spiritual 
is formed of a plurality of substances, of unitary 
and integral real principles, each of which must ever 
retain its unity and its mtegrity; while nature j which 
was created a single substance, a single real prmciple, 
has in its process of differentiation lost its unity for 
ever, and has brought forth, and still brings forth, a 
multiplicity of forms or individuals. For this very 
reason nature, in her organic individual manifesta- 
tions, each of which is only a fragment of the uni- 
versal nature-substance, can only attain to thought 
without self-consciousness. Selwjonscious thou^t, 
on the other hand, is peculiar to the spirit, since self- 
consciousness, the thought of the Ego, presupposes 
the substantial unity and integrity of a free personal- 
ity. The synthesis of spirit and nature is man. From 
man's character as a generic being, the result of his 
participation in the life of nature, Gunther deduces 
the rational basis of the dogmas of the Incarnation 
and Redemption. And, as this explains why the 
guilt of the first parent extends to the entire race, so 
also does it show how God could with perfect consist- 
ency bring about the redemption of the race which 
had fallen m Adam through the God-Man's union with 
that race as its second Head, Whose free compliance 
with the Divine will laid the basis of the fund of hered- 
itary merit which serves to cancel the inherited guilt. 

Gunther was a faithful Catholic and a devout priest. 
His philosophical labours were at any rate a smcere 
and honest endeavour to promote the triumph of posi- 
tive Christianity over those systems of philosophy 
which were inimical to it. But it is questionable 
whether he pursued the right course in disregarding the 
fruitful labours of Scholastic theology and philosophy 
— of which, like all who scorn them, ne had but scanty 
knowledge — and permitting his thought, particularly 
in his natural philosophy, and his speculative method 
to be unduly influenced by those very systems (of 
Hegel and Schelling) which he combated. The fact is 
that the desired result was in no wise attained. The 
schools of philosophy which he thought he could com- 
pel, by turning their own weapons against them, to 
recognize the truth of Christiamty, took practically no 
notice of his ardent contentions, while the Church not 
only was unable to accept his system as the true 
Chnstian philosophy and to supplant with it the 
Scholastic system, but was finally obliged to reject it 
as unsound. 

Among Catholic scholars Gtinther's speculative 
system occasioned a far-reaching movement. Though 
he never held a position as professor, he gathered 
about him through his writings a school of enthusias- 
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tic, and in some instances distinguished, followers, 
who, on the other hand, were opposed by eminent 
philosophers and theologians. At its zenith the 
school was powerful enough to secure the appoint- 
ment of some of its members to academic professor- 
ships in Catholic philosophy. Gunther himself was 
offered professorships at Munich, Bonn, Breslau, and 
Tubingen; he refused these because he hoped for a 
like offer from Vienna, but his expectation was never 
realized. In 1833 he received from Munich an honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Theology, and a similar degree 
in philosophy and theology was conferred on him by 
the University of Prague in 1848. His earliest 
friends and collaborators were: the physician, Johann 
Heinrich Pabst (d. 1838, autW of ‘'Der Mensch und 
seine Geschichte”, Vienna, 1830; 2nd ed., 1847; 
‘^Gibt es eine Pmlosophie des positiven Christen- 
thums?” Col<^ne, 1832; “Adam und Christus. Zur 
Theorie der Ehe”, Vienna, 1835; in collaboration 
with Gunther, the “ Januskbpfe”); the celebrated 
homilist Johann Emmanuel Veith, a convert (d. 1876, 
co-editor of the publication “Lydia”); and Khrl 
Franz von Hock (d. 1869; wrote “Cartesius und 
seine Gegner, ein Beitrag zur Charakteristik der 
philosophischen Bestrebungen unserer Zeit ”, Vienna, 
1835, and other works; later took an active part in 
the discussion of political and economical questions). 
Other prominent adherents of Gunther were* Johann 
Heinrich L6we (professor of philosophy at Salzburg, 
1839-51; at Prague, 1851); Johann Nepomuk Ehr- 
lich (d. 1864; from 1836 taught philosophy in Krems; 
in 1850 became professor of moral .theology at Graz, 
in 1852 at Prague, where in 1856 he became 
professor of fundamental theology); Jakob Zukrigl 
(d. 1876; professor of apologetics and philosophy at 
Tubingen, 1848); Xaver Schmid (d. 1883; in 1856 he 
became a Protestant) ; Jakob Merten (d. 1872; pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the seminary of Trier, 1^3- 
68); Karl Werner (d. 1888; professor at St. PClten, 
1847; at Vienna, 1870); Theodor Gangauf, O.S.B. 
(d. 1875; professor of philosophy at the college of 
Augsburg, 1841-75, and simultaneously, 1851-59, 
Abbot of the Benedictine convent of St. Stephen’s at 
the same place) ; Johann SpOrlein (d. 1873; from 1849 
professor at the college of Bamberg); Georg Karl 
Mayer (d. 1868; from 1842 professor at the college of 
Bamberg) ; Peter Knoodt (d. 1889; from 1845 profes- 
sor of philosophy at Bonn) ; Peter Joseph Elvenich 
(d. 1886; from 1829 professor of philosophy at Bres- 
lau, at first a Hermesian and later a disciple of Gtin- 
ther); Johann Baptist Baltzer (d. 1871; from 1830 
professor of dogmatic theology at Breslau, originally a 
Hermesian); Joseph Hubert Reinkens (d. 1896; from 
1853 professor of church history at Breslau; from 
1873 Old Catholic bishop at Bonn). Finally, in a 
younger generation, the most distinguished advocates 
of the system were pupils of Knood^ Theodor Weber 
(d. 1906; professor of philosophy At Breslau, 1872-90; 
from 1890 vicar-general under Keinkens at Bonn, and 
from 1896 Old Catholic bishop in that city), whose 
“Metaphysik” (2 vols., Gotha, 1888-91), conta inin g 
an independent reconstruction of Giintherfs specula- 
tion, is on the whole the most iroportsint work of the 
Giintherian School, and Ernst Melzer (d. in 1899 at 
Bonn). 

Among the literary opponents of Gunther’s philos- 
ophy the following deserve mention: Johann Hast, 
Wenzeslaus Mattes, P. Volkmuth^ P. Udephons Soig, 
O.S.B., Johann Nepomuk Oischiiig^, BVanz Xaver 
Dieringer, Franz Jakob Clemens, Friedrich Michelis, 
Johann Adam Hitzfelder, Joseph Kleutgen, Johannes 
Katschthaler. 

The Congregation of the Index in Rome b^an in 
1852 an investigation of GOnther’s doctrines and 
writings, GUnther being invited to appear p^n^ 
or to send some of his disciples to repres^t him. This 
mission was entrusted to Baltzer and Gangauf who 


arrived at Rome in November, 1853. Gangauf was 
replaced by Knoodt in the summer of 1854. The 
latter and Baltzer laboured together until the end of 
November in that year, when they submitted their 
written defence to the ConOTegation of the Index and 
returned to Germany. These efforts, however, and 
the favourable intervention of friends in high station 
failed to avert the final blow, though they served to 
defer it for a time. Cardinals Scnwarzenberg and 
Diepenbrock, and Bishop Amoldi of Trier, were 
friendly to Gunther and assisted him at Rome. Even 
the head of the Congregation of the Index, Cardinal 
d’ Andrea, was well-disposed towards him. On the other 
hand, Cardinals von Geissel, Rauscher, and Reisach 
urged his condemnation. The Congregation, by de- 
cree of 8 January, 1857, placed the works of Gimther 
on the Index. The special grounds of this condemna- 
tion were set forthby Pius IX in the Brief addressed 
by him to Cardinal von Geissel, Archbishop of Cologne, 
on 15 June, 1857, which declares that Gunther’s 
teachings on the Trinity, the Person of Christ, the 
nature of man, the Creation, and particularly his 
views on the relation of faith to knowledge, as well as 
the fundamental rationalism, which is the controlling 
factor of his philosophy even in the handling of Chris- 
tian dogmas, are not consistent with the doctrine of 
the Church. 

Before the publication of the Index decree, Gtin- 
ther had been summoned to submit thereto, and in 
fact had declared his acquiescence, but tor him 
internal submission and rejection of his errors was 
out of the question. He felt keenly the blow, which 
he looked upon as an injustice and which embittered 
him; but subsequently he published nothing. Some 
of his followers, like Merten, now turned away from 
Giintherianism, but the greater number held to it 
obstinately, and for many years it found academic 
support at Bonn (through Knoodt) and at Breslau 

g irough Elvenich and Weber), iiter the Vatican 
uncU most of the Guntherians named above who 
were still living at the time (with the exception of 
Veith) joined the Old Catholic movement, in which 
some 01 them assumed leading parts. Their hopes of 
thus imparting new vigour to Guntherianism were not 
realized, whereas, by their separation from the 
Church, they brought about the final elimination of 
Giintherian influence from Catholic thought. 

Knoodt, Anton Gunther. Eine Biographie (2 vote-, Vienna, 
1881); Idb^ in AUgem. Deuta^ Biog.f X (1879), 146-67; 
Webbe in Ersch and Gruber, AUqem. BncyU. der Wieaen- 
achccften tend KUnete, Sect, i, pt. xcvii (Leipzig, 1878), 313-33; 
KfjpPER in Kirchetdex., V (1888), s. v.; Hurtbr, NcmendatoTj 
III (Innsbruck, 1896), col 936-9; Schindblb in Kircfdiches 
Handlex.y I (1907), 1816-8. Other works bearing on Gtin- 
tber's philosophy are: Merten, Hawpi^ragen der Metaphyeik in 
VerbirMvng mit der SveciUcUion. Vereuch iiber die GUntherieche 
PMoeo^hie (Trier, 1840); von SchtJtz, Hegd \md Gmther 
(Leipzig, 1842): Zukrigl, WiaaeneckafUicke Rechtfertigung der 
Mrimichen JHniUttalehre (Vienna, 1846); Idem, RritiKhe 
Unterauchvngen Uber das Weaen der vemUnfH^ Oeiataede und 
der paychiaaien Leiblichkeit dea Menachen (Hatisbon, 1864); 

Die chriadiche Wdtanadiauttng in ihrer BedeuJhmg 
fUr Wiaaenachaft und Ld>en (Vi^ma, 1852) ; QXbtnbr, Die Wdit 
ongaachavi in ihren Gegena&tzen: GeaM vnd Ncdwr (Vieona, 1862) ; 
Mater, Der Mensch ruich der Qlavbendehre der cdlgem. Kirche 
vnd im apecvlativen System GUnthera (Bamberg, 1864-6) ; Kast- 
NER, Die phUoaophiachen Syaieme Anton GUntkera und MarUn. 
Devdingera in Phgramm dea Lyceums zu Regenabvrg (1873); 
Fiegbl, GUnthera Dtuiliamua von Geiat vnd Katur, ciua d^ 
Qudlen dargeatdU (Breslau, 188m ; Schmid, WiasenachaftLiche 
ttichtwwan avf dam Qdriete dea ICathoUciarnita (Munich, 1862), 
7-12; Werner, Geach. der hatholiachen Theologie (Munich, 
1866), 452-64, 624r^: Ueberweg, Grvndriaa der Geach. der 
Phdoaophie, IV (9-& M., Beilin, 1902), 182-4. 

The following works in refutaticm may be noted: Hast, 
XJdber daa hi^oriache A^asaen vnd wiaaenach^iche Erfaaaen 
dea Chriatenthuma; zvr WUrdigung der Speculation der GUnIher*- 
achen Schvle (Miinster, 1834); Mattes, GUnther vnd aein Ver- 
MUniaa zvr neuen theologiachen Schvle in Theologiache Qvariad- 
achrift (1844), 347-416; Vodkmuth, Kririfc der {funB^adhen 
(phvbenetheorie in Katholiache Viertdjahreaachnft fOr Wiasen- 
achfgt vnd Kvnat (1847-^8); Oischinobr, Die Gfinthedache 
Phuoaophie mil BUcJoaicht avf die Geach. vnd daa Syatem der 
Philoaopkie, aotoie avf die chriatUche Religion dargekddt tmd 
gewUrdigt (Schaflhausen, 1862) ; Dieringer, DogmoHathe 
ErOrtervngm mil einem GUniherianer (Mainz, 1852) ; Borg, Dia 
Viihcd&arkeit dea apeeulativen Sy^ama der GUntkerumer naohge- 
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toiesm vom Mrchlich-dogmatisckm Standpunkte (Graz, 1851); 
Kleutgbn, Die Theologie der Vorzeit (4 vols., MUnster, 1853; 
2nd ed., 1867) ; Clemens, Die speculative Theologie A. Gunthers 
und die katholieche Kirchenl^re (Colo^e, 1853); Idem, Die 
Abweichung der Oiinther' achen Specvlation von der katholischen 
Kirchenlehre (Cologne, 1863; against Baltzer); Idem, Offene 
Darlegung des Wider spruchea der Gunther' achen Speculation mil 
der katholiachen Kirchenlehre durch Herm Prof Dr. Knoodt in 
aeiner Schrdt: Gunther und Clemena (Colocpie, 1853) ; Michblis, 
Kntik der QUnther'achen Philoaophie (Paderbom, 1864) ; Hitz- 
PELDBR, Die neueaten Verhandlungen 'dber die speculative Theolo- 
gie Gunthers und aeiner Schvle in Theolog Quartalachnft (1854), 
3 sqq ; Idem, Die Theologie und Polemik der Ountherianer in 
TheoL Quartalachnft (1854), 589 sqq.; Vraetz, Sp^lative 
Begnlndung der Lehre der katholiachen Kirche liber daa Weaen der 
menachhchen Seele und ihr VerhAltniaa zum Kdrper (Cologne, 
1866) ; Katschthaler, Zwei Theaen fUr daa allgemeine Concil 
von Dr. G. K, Mayer (2 parts, Ratisbon, 1868-70; Mater’s pub- 
lication, Bamberg, 18o7). 

In defence of Gtinthenaiiism* Baltzer and Knoodt (replies 
to Volkmuth) in Katholiache Viertelfahreaachnft fUr Wiaaen- 
achaft und Kunat (1848); Baltzer, Neue theologiache Brief e 
an Dr. A. GUnther; ein Gericht fUr seine Ankl&ger (2nd series; 
Breslau, 1853) ; Knoodt, Gunther und Clemena^ I-III (Vienna, 
1853-4.) 

riUEDMCH LaUCHERT. 

Giintherianism. See GD-nther, Anton. 

Otinther of Oologne (also Gttnthar), archbishop 
of that city, d. 8 July, 873. He belonged to a noble 
Frankish fanoily and, if we may believe the poet Sedu- 
lius Scottus (Carm. 68 sqq. in “Mon. Germ. BGst.’’, 
Poetse Lat., Ill, 221 sqq.),^ was a man of great ability. 
He was consecrated Archbishop of Cologne on 22 Apnl, 
850 (Annal. Col., ad an. 850). For a long time he re- 
fused to cede his suffra^n Diocese of Bremen to St. 
Ansgar who, in order to facilitate his missionary labours, 
desired to unite it with his Archdiocese of Hamburg. 
The affair was finally settled (c. 860) by Nicholas I in 
favour of St. Ansgar, and Gunther reluctantly con- 
sented. Gunther, who had become arch-chaplain of 
King Lothair II, received an unenviable notoriety 
through his unjustifiable conduct in the divorce of th& 
licentious king from his lawful wife Thietberga. At a 
synod held at Aachen in January, and another in Feb- 
ruary, 860, a few bishops and abbots, under the leader- 
ship of GCinther, compelled Thietberga to declare that 
before her marriage with the king she had been vio- 
lated by her brother. Upon her compulsoiy confes- 
sion the king was allowed to discard her and she was 
condemned to a convent. At a third synod held at 
Aachen in April, 862, GUnther and a few other Lor- 
rainese bishops allowed the king to marry his concu- 
bine Waldrada. Nicholas I sent two legates to inves- 
tigate the case, but the king bribed them, and at a 
synod which they held in Metz in June, 863, the divorce 
was approved. Gttnther and his tool Thietgaud, 
Archbishop of Trier, were bold enough to bring the 
acts of the s3mod to the pope and ask for his approval. 
The pope convened a synod in the Lateran in October, 
863, at which the decision of the Synod of Metz was 
rejected, and Gilnther and Thietgaud, who refused to 
submit, were excommunicated and deposed. The two 
archbishops drew up a calumnious document of seven 
chS.pters Reprinted in P. L., CXXI, 377-380) in which 
they accused the pope of having unjustly excommuni- 
cated them. They sent copies of the document to the 
pope, the rebellious Photius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and to the bishops of Lorraine. The pope, 
however, did not waver even when Emperor Louis II 
appeared before Eome with an army for the piupose of 
toeing him to withdraw the ban oi excommumcation 
from me archbishops. Though excommunicated and 
4qposed, Gunther returned to Cologne and performed 
ecclesia^M functions on Maundy Thursday, 864. 
^en, however, the other bishops of Lorraine and 
King Lothair submitted to the pope, Gunther and 
Thktgaud a^eared before the synod which the pope 
eonvened at Home in November, 864, asking to be re- 
lied from excommunication and restored to their 
8^, but they were imsuccessful. After the accession 
of Adrian II, Otinther and Thietgaud returned to 
lUme in 867. ‘ Thietgaud was now need from the ban, 


but Gunther remained excommunicated until the sum- 
mer of 869, when, after a public retraction (P. L., 
CXXI, 381), he was admitted by the pope to lay com- 
munion at Monte Cassino. The See of Cologne had in 
864 been given by Lothair to the subdeacon Hugo, a 
nephew of Charles the Bald. He was deposed in 866 
and Gunther regained his see. Being under the ban, 
Gunther engaged his brother Hilduin of Cambrai to 
perform ecclesiastical functions in his place. After 
the death of Gunther’s protector, Lothair II, Willi- 
bert was elected Archbishop of Colo^e (7 January, 
870) . Seeing that all efforts to regain his see would be 
useless, Gilnther acknowledged the new archbishop 
and left Cologne for good. 

Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages (London 
and St. Louis, 1906), III, passim; DCmmler, Geach. des oat- 
fr&nkiachen Reiches (Leipzig, 1887), I, II; Floss in Kirchenlex.; 
Cardauns in Allgemeine Deutsche Biog.; Hepelb, Concilien- 
geach.t IV; Ennen, Oeach. der Stadt Coin (Cologne, 1862), I, 
202 sqq. 

Michael Ott. 

Gurk, Diocese of (Gtjrcbnsis), a prince-bishopric 
of Carinthia, suffragan to Salzburg, erected by Arch- 
bishop Gebhard of Salzburg, with the authorization of 
Pope Alexander II (21 March, 1070) and Emperor 
Hennr IV (4 Feb., 1()72). The first bishop installed 
was Gtinther von Krapffeld (1072-90) . The right of ap- 
pointment, consecration, and investiture of the Bishop 
of Gurk was reserved to the Archbishop of Salzburg. 
The episcopal residence was not at Gurk, but in the 
neighbouring castle at Strasburg. The boundaries 
of me diocese were only defined in 1131, by Arch- 
bishop Konrad I of Salzburg. Originally the territory 
embraced was small, but the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Gurk extended beyond the limits of his diocese, inas- 
much as he was also vicar-general of that paii; of 
Carinthia imder the Archbishop of Salzburg. Under 
Bishop Roman I (1132-67) the cathedr^ chapter 
obtained the right of electing the bishop, and it was 
only after a contest of a hundred years that the metro- 
politan regained the right of appointment. Dis- 
sensions did not cease, however, for at a later date the 
sovereign claimed the right of investiture. Finally, 
on 25 October, 1535, the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
Matthaus Lang, concluded with the House of Austria 
an agreement which is still in force, according to 
which the nomination of the Bishop of Gurk is to rest 
twice in succession * with the sovereign and every 
third time with the Archbishop of Salzburg; under all 
circumstances the archbishop was to retam the right 
of confirmation, consecration, and investiture. The 
diocese received an accession of territory under Em- 
peror Joseph II in 1775, and again in 1786. The 

g resent extent of the diocese, embracing the whole of 
arinthia, dates only from the reconstitution of the 
diocese in 1859. The episcopal residence was, in 1787, 
transferred to the capital of Carinthia, Klagenfurt. 
Prominent among the prince-bishops of modem times 
was Valentin Wiery (1858-80). Dr. Joseph Kahn 
has been prince-bishop since 1887. 

Accordmg to the census of 1906, the Catholic popu- 
lation of the diocese is 36^000, of whom three-fourths 
are German and the rest Slovenes. The 24 deaneries 
embrace 345 parishes. The cathedral chapter at 
Klagenfurt consists of three mitred dignitanes; five 
honoraiy and five stipendiary canons. Among the 
institutions of religious orders the Benedictine Abbey 
of St. Paul (founded in 1091; suppressed in 1782; 
restored in 1807) holds first place. There are also 
Jesuits at Klagenfurt and St. AndrS,; Dominicans at 
Friesach; Capuchins at Klagenfurt and Wolfsberg; 
Franciscans at Villach* Olivetans at Tan^senberg; 
Servites at KStschach ; Brothers of Mercy at St. Veit 
on the Gian (in charge of an immense hospital founded 
in 1877); and a number of religious communities of 
women for the care of the sick and the instruction of 
youth. The clergy are trained in the episcopal sem- 
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inaiy at Klagenfurt, which has been, since 1887, under 
the direction of the Jesuits. The professors are 
Benedictines from the Abbey of St. Paul and Jesuits. 
The education of aspirants to the priesthood is pro- 
vided for at Kla^nfurt, in a preparatory seminary 
established by Bishop Wieiy in 1860 and enlarged by 
Bishop Kahn. At St. Paul’s the Benedictines con- 
duct a private gynmasium with the privileges of a 
government school. At Klagenfurt tnere is also a 
Catholic teachers’ seminary imder ecclesiastical super- 
vision. Chief among the examples of ecclesiastical 
architecture, both in point of age and artistic interest, 
is the cathedral at Gurk, which dates back to the be- 
ginnings of the diocese, having been completed about 
1220. Also worthy of note are the Gothic cloister of 
the church at MiUstadt and, as monuments of Gothic 
architecture, the parish churches at St. Leonard in the 
Lavant-Thal, Heiligenblut, Villach, Volkermarkt, 
Grades (St. Wolfgang), and Waitschach. One of the 
largest and most beautiful churches of Carinthia is the 
recently renovated (1884-90) Dominican church at 
Friesach. The present cath^al at Klagenfurt was 
built in 159 1 by the Protestants ; in 1604 it was acquired 
by the Jesuits, and consecrated in honour of the 
Apostles Sts. Peter and Paul. Prominent among the 
places of pilCTimage in the diocese is Maria Saal, 
visited annu^y by from 15,000 to 20,000 pilOTims. 
Among Catholic associations special mention Miould 
be made of those for the advancement of the Catholic 
Press and for the diffusion of good books: for the 
German population, the St. Joseph’s Verein foimded 
at Klagemurt in 1893, and the St. Joseph’s Book Con- 
fratermty; for the Slovenes, the St. Hermagoras 
Verein, established in 1852 (1860), with its head- 
quarters at Klagenfurt, and widely established among 
Slovenes in other dioceses. 

Yofj 3 A.KBCii, Monumenta historica ducattta CarinihicB, I-III 
(Klagenfur^ 1896-1904), I and II: Die Chirker GeschichUgueJr- 
len; Mon. Germ. Hietj Script, XXIII, 8-10: Chrontcon Our- 
cense; ibid., Necrologta, II, 448-54: Necrologium Ourcense; 
Grexnz in Die Katholische Kirche unserer Zeit und ihre Diener 
im Wort und BUd, II (Munichj 1900), 447-63; H ISnd ed., 
Munich, 1907), 293-98; Nbhbr in Kirchenlex., s. v,; Ghbinz in 
Kirchliches -Etandlex., B. v.; Schroll, Series episc. Gurcensium 
in Archiv fUr vaterl&ndische Oesch. und Topogrqphie, ed. Histori- 
cal Society for Carinthia (Klaejsnfurt, 1885), XV, 1-4^ Hirn, 
Kirchen- tmd reichageschichUiche VerhSUnisse dee Salzbttrff- 
iechen Sj^raganbisUiums Gurk (Innsbruck, 1872); Ciooi, Das 
aodale Wirkm der kaJthoLischen Kirche in der Didcese Gurk 
{Berzogihum K&mten) (Vienna, 1896) in Das sodale Wirken der 
kadiolischen Kirche in Oesterreich, I; MOller, Das Didcesan- 
seminar und die theoloqische LehranstaU in Klagenfurt in 
ZscHORKB, Die theologiscnen Studien und AnstaJUen der kaiholir‘ 
s(^en Kirche in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1894), 725-43. Many 8i>e- 
cial contributions to diocesan hi^ory are contained in the 
periodicals An^iv fUr vaterJAndische Oeschichie und Topo- 
graphic and Carinthia. 

Friedrich Lattchert. 

Gnry, Jban-Pibbrb, moral theologian; b. at Mail- 
leroncourt, Haute-Sadne, 23 January, 1801; d. at 
Mercoeur, Haute-Loire, 18 April, 1866; entered the 
Society of Jesus at Montrou^, 22 August, 1824; he 
taught moral theology for thirty-five years at the sem- 
inary of Vais, France, 1834r-47 and 1848-66, and for 
one year at Rome, 1847-48. It was in 1850, after his 
return from Rome necessitated by the events of 1848, 
that the j&rst edition of his “Compendium theologisB 
moralis” appeared, which at the time of the author’s 
death had reached the seventeenth edition, to mention 
neither the German translation of Wesselack (Ratis- 
bon, 1858), nor the imitations and adaptations pub- 
lished in mgium, Italy, Spain, Austria, and Germany, 
In the last-named country the aimotated edition of 
Professor ^itz itself already reached the fifth edition 
in 1874 (Ratisbon). Deserving of note is the specially 
annotated edition of A. BaHerini and D. Pahnieri 
(Prato, 15th ed.. 1907); the edition of Dumas (5th 
ed., Lyons, 1890); the edition Sab^ti- 

Barret (New Ymrk and Cincinnati, 1902, 16th ed.); 
the edition adapted to Spain and Latin Ams^pica by 
Ferreres (Barcelona, 4th ed., 1909) ; finally the “Gom^ 


pendium ad mentis P. Gury” by Bulot (Toumay and 
Paris, 1908). In 1862, Gury published his “Casus 
conscientise in prsecipuas qusestiones theologise mor- 
alis ”. Of this work the following editions have ap- 
peared: Dumas, 8th ed., Lyons, 1891; Ferreres, for 
the second time in 1908 (Barcelona); and a German 
edition at Ratisbon (7th ed., 1886). 

The brevity of the compendium led inevitably to a 
lack of scientific solidity. For the uses of his classes 
at Vais, Gury lithographed a more scientific manual 
which was unhappily never published. His mind was 
essentially practical, orderly and clear. His method 
was to proceed by question and answer, taking in the 
exposition of principles and their conclusions, and 
finally adding the discussion of more special points. 
He also knew now to blend happily in his lessons solid- 
ity and variety, a quality that gained for him the 
appointment to the chair of moral theology at the 
Roman College from Father General Roothaan. Op- 
portunity for actual contact with souls was afforded 
him by numerous confessions, which he heard during 
retreats and missions conducted by him in vacations. 
An ardent follower of Busenbaum and of St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori, he contributed largely towards the ex- 
tirpation of Jansenism, and is accounted besides one 
of the restorers of the old casuistic method, a fact that 
made him worthy of personifying the “Jesuit Moral” 
in the eyes of some, who, especially in Germany, at- 
tacked his doctrine. 

De Bacebr-Sommervoobl, Bibl. des icrivains de la Comp, de 
JSsus; Duhb. Jeswden-Fabdn, 3rd ed., 446 sqq.,* Hxtbtbb, No- 
mendator; Noldin in Kvrehenlex.; Etudes religieuses (Paris, 
1867): Kirehliches Handlerikon; LUerarischer Hanaweiser 
(1867), c. 244; (1875), c. 74-8, 107-11, 207-13; Desjardins, 
Vie du B. P. J. P. Gury (Paxis, 1867). 

J. Salsmans. 


Gusmao, Bartholometj Loxtrenpo de, naturalist, 
and the first aeronaut; b. in 1685 at Santos in the 
province of SSo Paulo, Brazil; d. 18 November^ 1724, 
in Toledo, Spain. He began his novitiate m the 
Society of Jesus at Bahia when he was about fiffteen 
years old, but left the same in 1701. He went to 
Portugal and found a patron at Lisbon in the person 
of the Marquess d’ Abrantes. He completed his course 
of study at Coimbra, devot^ his attention principally 
to philology and mathematics, but received the title of 
Doctor of Canon Law. Heis said to have had a remark- 
able memory and a great command of languages. In 
1709 he presented a petition to King John V of Portu- 
gal, b^ging a privil^e for his invention of an airsto, 
m which he e^ressed the greatest confidence. Tne 
contents of this petition have been preserved, as well 
as a picture and description of his airship. Following 
after Francesco Lana, S.J., GusmSo wanted to spread 
a huge sail over a bark like the cover of a transport 
wagon; the bark itself was to contain tubes through 
which, when there was no wind, air would be blown 
into the sail by means of bellows. The vessel was to be 
propelled by the agency of magnets which, apparently, 
were to be encasSi in two hollow metal Mis. The 


pubHc test of the machine, which was set for 24 June, 
1709, did not take place. According to contemporary 
reports, however, GusmSo appears to have made sev- 
eral ambitious experiments with this machine, 
descending from eminences. His contrivance in the 
main represented the principle of the kite (aeroplane). 
In all probability he did not have magnets in the 
aforementioned metal sl^, but gases and hot air 
generated by the combustion of various materials. 
It is certain that GusmSo was working on this prin- 
ciple at the public exhibition he gave before the wurt 
on 8 August, 1709, in the hall of the Casa da India in 
Lisbon, when he propelled a ball to the roof by com- 
bustion. The king rewarded the inventor by appoint- 
ing him to a professorship at Coimbra and made nim a 
canon. He was also one of the fifty chosen membere 
of the Academia Real da Historia, founded in 1720; 
and in 172^ he was made chaplain to tike Courts He 
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busied himself with other inventions also, but in the 
meantime continued his work on his airship schemes, 
the first idea for which he is said to have conceived 
while a novice at Bahia. His experiments with the 
aeroplane and the hot-air balloon led him to conceive 
a project for an actual airship, or rather a ship to sail 
in the air, consisting of a cleverly designed triangular 
pyramid filled with gas, but he died before he was able 
to carry out this idea. The fable about the Inquisition 
having forbidden him to continue his aeronautic in- 
vestigations and having persecuted him because of 
them, is probably a later invention. The only fact 
really established by contemporary documents is that 
information was laid against him before the Inquisi- 
tion, but on quite another charge. He fled to Spain 
and fell ill of a fever, of which he died in Toledo. He 
wrote: Manifesto summario para os que ignoram 
poderse navegar pelo elemento do ar ” (1709) ; “ Varios 
modos de esgotar sem gente as naus que fazem agua ” 
(1710) ; some of his sermons also have been printed. 

BiographieUmverselle, XIX (Paris, 1817), 218-220; Carvalho, 
Memoria que tern porobjecto revindicar para a nacdo portugueza 
a gloria da invengdo das machinas aerostaticas (Lisbon, 1843); 
SiMOES, A invenp&o doa aerosiatos reivindicada (Evora, 1868); 
Moedebeck, Zeitschrift fur Luftachijfahrt (1893), 1-10; Joao 
Jalles, Oa baldea (Ijisbon, 1887); Wilhelm, An der Wiege der 
Luftachijfahrt, Pt. II (Hamm, Westphalia, 1909) 

B. Wilhelm. 

Gutenberg, Johann (Henne Gansfleisch zuk 
Laden, commonly called Gutenberg), inventor of 
printing; b. about 1400; d. 1467 or 1468 at Mainz. 
Gutenberg was the son of Friele (Friedrich) Gans- 
fleisch and Else Wyrich. His cognomen was derived 
from the house inhabited by his father and his pater- 
nal ancestors ‘ ‘ zur Laden, zu Gutenberg . The house 
of Gansfleisch was one of the patrician families of the 
town, tracing its lineage back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. From the middle of the fourteenth century 
there were two branches, the line to which the inven- 
tor belongs and the line of Sorgenloch. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries its scions claimed an 
hereditary position as so-called Havsgenossm, or 
retainers of the household, of the master of the archi- 
episcopal mint. In this capacity they doubtless 
acquired considerable knowledge and technical skill 
in metal working. They supplied th^ mint with the 
metal to be coined, changed the various species of 

coins, and had a 
seat at the assizes 
in forgery cases. 
Of Johann Guten- 
berg’s father, Friele 
Gansfleisch, we 
know only that he 
was married ini 386 
to Else Wyrich, 
daughter of a 
burgher of Mainz, 
Werner Wyrich 
zum s t e i n e r n 

Krame (at the sign 
of the pottery 
shop), and that he 
died in 1419, his 
wife dying in 1433. 
Of their three chil- 
dren — Friele (d. 
1447), Else, and 
Johann — the last- 
named (the in- 
ventor of typography) was born some time in the last 
decade of the fourteenth century, presumably between 
1394 and 1399, at Mainz in the Hof zum Gutenberg, 
known to-day as Christophstrasse, 2. 

All that is known of his youth is that he was not in 
Mainz in 1430. It is presumed that he migrated for 
political reasons to Strasburg, where his family prob- 
ably had connexions. The mst record of Gutenberg’s 


sojourn in Strasburg dates from 14 March, 1434. He 
took a place befitting his rank in the patrician class of 
the city, but he also at the same time joined the gold- 
smiths’ guild — quite an exceptional proceeding, yet 
characteristic of his untiring technical activity. The 
trades which Gutenberg taught his pupils and asso- 
ciates, Andreas Dritzehn, Hans Rifle, and Andreas 
H e i 1 m a n n , in- 
cluded gem-polish- 
ing, the manufac- 
ture of looking- 
glasses and the art 
of printing, as we 
learn from the rec- 
ords of a lawsuit 
betweenGutenberg 
and the brothers 
Georg and Klaus 
Dritzehn. In these 
records, Guten- 
berg appears dis- 
tinctly as technical 
originator and 
manager of the 
business. Concern- 
ing the new art ”, 
one witness states 
that, in his capac- 
ity of goldsmith, 
he had supplied in 
1436 ‘Sprinting 
requisites” to the 
value of 100 gulden; mention is also made of a 
press constructed by Konrad Saspach, a turner, 
with peculiar appliances (screws). The suit was 
therefore obviously concerned with experiments 
in typography, but no printed matter that can be 
traced to these experiments has so far come to light. 

The appearance at Avignon of the silversmith Wald- 
vogel, who taught ‘^artificial writing” there in 1444, 
and possessed steel alphabets, a press with iron screws 
and other contrivances, seems to have had some connex- 
ion with the experiments of Gutenberg. As of Guten- 
berg’s, so of Waldvogel’s early experiments, no sample 
has been preserved. In the year 1437 Gutenberg was 
sued for “breach of promise of marriage” by a young 
patrician girl of Strasburg, Ennel zur eisernen liir. 
There is nothing to show whether this action led to a 
marriage or not, but Gutenberg left Strasburg, pre- 
sumably about 1444. He seems to have perfected at 
enormous expense his invention shortly afterwards, 
as is shown by the oldest specimens of printing that 
have come down to us (“ Weltgerichtsgedicht”, i. e. 
the poem on the last judgment, and the “Calendar for 
1448”). The fact that i^nolt Gelthuss, a relative of 
Gutenberg, lent him 150 gulden in the year 1448 at 
Mainz points to the same conclusion. In 1450 Guten- 
berg formed a partnership with the wealthy burgher, 
Johann Fust of Mainz, for the purpose of completing 
his contrivance and of printing the so-called “ 42-line 
Bible ”, a task which was finiSied in the years 1453- 
1455 at the Hof zum Humbrecht (to-day Schuster- 
gasse, 18, 20). Fust brought suit in 1455 to recover 
the 2000 gulden he had advanced and obtained judg- 
ment for a portion of the amount with interest. As a 
result of Gutenberg’s insolvency, the machinery and 
type which he had made and pledged to Fust became 
the property of the latter. In addition to the types 
for the 42-line Bible, the mortgage covered the copi- 
ous stock of type which had evidently been already 
prepared for the edition of the Psalter, which was 
printed by Fust and Schdffer in August, 1457. This 
included new type in two sizes, as well as the world- 
famous initial letters with their ingenious contrivance 
for two-colour printing. About 1457 Gutenberg 
also parted with his earliest-constructed founts of 
type, which he had made for the 36-line Bible, and 



Johann Gutenberg 
From The vet, “ Vies et portraits dea 
hommes illustres” (1584) 
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which were in existence as early as the fourth decade 
of the century. Long before this Bible was printed 
the type had been used in an edition of the ‘'Welt- 
gerichtsgedicht”, in the “Calendar for 1448”, in edi- 
tions of Donatus, and various other printed works. 
Most of this type fell into the possession of Albrecht 
Pfister in Bamberg. Gutenberg next manufactured a 
new printer’s outfit with the assistance he received 
from Conrad Humery, a distinguished and wealthy 
doctor of laW; leader of the popular 
party, and chancellor of the council. 

This outfit comprised a set of small 
types fashioned after the round 
cursive handwriting used in books 
at that time and ornamented with an 
extraordinary number of ligatures. 

The type was used in the so-called 
“Catholicon” (Grammar and alpha- 
betic lexicon) in the year 1460, and 
also in several small books printed 
in Eltville down to the year 1472 by 
the brothers Bechtermunze, rela- 
tives of Gutenberg. Little more is 
known of Gutenberg. We are aware 
that his declining years were spent 
in the court of Archbishop Adolf of 
Nassau, to whose suite he was ap- 
pointed^ on 18 January, 1465. The 
distinction thus conferred on him 
carried with it allowances of cloth- 
ing and other necessities which saved 
him from actual want. In all likeli- 
hood he died at Mainz towards the 
end of 1467 or the beginning of 1468, 
and was buried probably as a tertiary 
in the Franciscan church, no longer 
in existence. 

A cloud of deep obscurity thus 
conceals for the most part the life of the inventor, 
his personality, the time and place of his invention, 
and particularly the part he personally took in the 
production of the printed works that have come 
down to us from this period. On the other hand, 
expert research has thrown much light on the 

E rmted works connected with the name of Guten- 
erg, and has established more definitely the nature of 
his invention. Mainly from the technical examination 
of the impressions of the earliest Gutenberg produc- 
tions, the ‘'Poem of the Last Judgment” and the 
“Calendar for 1448”, it has been shown that he ef- 
fected substantial improvements in methods of print- 
ing and in its technical auxiliaries, especially in the 
printer's ink and in the building of printing presses. 
Of course he had to invent neither letter-cutting, nor 
the die, nor the mode of obtaining impressions from 
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vent ion had nothing to do; Gutenberg was a gold- 
smith, a worker in metals, and a lapidary, and his 
invention both in conception and execution shows the 
worker in metals. Gutenberg multiplied the separate 
types in metal moulds. The types thus produced he 
built in such a way that they might be alined like the 
manuscript he was copying. 

His aim, technically and aesthetically so extremely dif- 
ficult, was the mechanical reproduction of the characters 
used in the manuscripts, i. e. the 
books of the time. The works printed 
by Gutenberg plainly prove that the 
types used in them were made by a 
casting process fundamentally the 
same as the method of casting by 
hand in vogue to-day. The letter- 
patterns were cut on small steel rods 
termed -patriceSy and the dies thus 
made were impressed on some soft 
metal, such as copper, producing the 
matrices^ which were cast in the 
mould in such a manner as to form 
the “face ” and “body” of the type 
at one operation. The printing type 
represents therefore a multiplicity 
of cast reproductions of the original 
die, or patrix. In addition to this 
technical process of type-founding, 
Gutenberg found himself confronted 
with a problem hardly less difficult, 
namely, the copying of the beautiful 
caligraphy found in the books of the 
fifteenth century, constantly bear- 
ing in mind that it must be pos- 
sible to engrave and to cast the 
individual Forms, since the types, 
when set, must be substantially 
replicas of the model. The genius 
of Gutenberg found a brilliant solution to this prob- 
lem in all its complicated details. Even in the 
earliest types he made (e. g. in the Calendar for 
1448L we can recognize not only the splendid repro- 
duction of the actual forms of the original handwrit- 
ing, but also the extremely artistic remodelling^ of 
individual letters necessitated by technical requir^ 
ments- In other words, we see the work pf a cali- 
grapbdc artist of the highest order. He applied the 
well-tested rules of the caligraphist’s art to the casting 
of types, observing in particular the rudimentary 
principle of always leaving the same space between 
the vertical columns of the text.^ Consequently 
Gutenberg prepared two markedly different forms of 
each letter, the normal separate lonn, and the com- 
pound or linked form which, being joined closely to 
the type next to it, avoids' gaps. It is significant that 
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the die. All these had been long known, and were in 
common use in Gutenberg’s time, as is shown by the 
steel dies of the goldsmiths and^ bookbinders, as well 
as the punches used for stamping letters and orna- 
' mental designs in the striking of coins and seals. The 
mechanical manifolding of handwriting also had been 
known for a long time. The prints of the so-called 
FormscAnetder (that is, engravers on wood), espe- 
cially the playing-cards, pictures of the saints, and 
block books, prove beyond question that writing had 
been reproduced in manifold by means of woodcuts 
as early as the beginning of the fifteenth century . But 
with woodcutting and its technic Gutenberg’s in- 


this unique kind of letter is to be found in only four 
types, and these four are associated with Gutenberg. 
Ko typographer in the fifteenth century was able to 
follow the ideal of the inventor, and consequently re- 
search attributes to Gutenberg types of this character, 
namely, the two Bible and the two Psalter types. 
Especially in the magnificent design and in the tech- 
nical preparation of the Psalter of 1457 do we recog- 
nize the pure, ever-soaring inventive genius^ of 
Gutenberg which achieved so marked a teclmical 
improvement in the two-coloured Psalter initials. 
The precision and richness that had now become 
possible in colour-printing effected a substantial 
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advance over the standard displayed in other 
editions, 

Gutenberg’s invention spread rapidly after the 
political catastrophe of 1462 (the conquest of the city 
of Maims by Adofi of Nassau) . It met in general with 
a ready, nay an enthusiastic reception in the centres 
of culture. The names of more than 1000 printers, 
mostly of German origin, have come down to us from 
the fifteenth century. In Italy we find well over 100 
German printers, in France 30, in Spain 26. Many of 
the earliest printers outside of Germany had learned 
their art in Mainz, where they were known as “gold* 
smiths”. Among those who were undeniably pupils 
of Gutenberg, and who probably were also assistants 
in the Gutenberg-Fust printing house were (besides 
Schaffer), Numeister, Keffer, and Ruppel; Mentel in 
Strasburg (before 1460), Pfister in Bamberg (1461), 
Sweynheim in Subiaoo and Rome (1464), and Jobarm 
von Speyer in Venice (1469). 

The invention of Gutenberg should be classed with 
the greatest events in the histoiy of the world. It 
caused a revolution in the development of culture, 
equalled by hardly any other incident in the Christian 
Era. Facility in disseminating the treasures of the 
intellect was a necessary condition for the rapid devel- 
opment of the sciences in modern times. Happening 
as it did just at the time when science was becoming 
more secularized and its cultivation no longer resigned 
almost entirely to the monks, it may be said that the 
was pregnant with this invention. Thus not only 
is Gutenberg’s art inseparable from the progress of 
modem science, but it has also been an indispensable 
factor in the education of the people at large. Culture 
and knowledge, until then considered aristocratic priv- 
ileges peculiar to certain classes, were popularized by 
typography, although in the process it unfortunately 
brought about an internal revolution in the intellec- 
tual world m the direction of what is profane and free 
from restraint. 

FA.LrKEiNSTB)iN, Oesch. der BitchdruckerJctinst (2nd ed., Leipzig. 
1856): DB ViNNB, Invention of Printing (London, 1377) ; van 
i>BR LxNDBt Geech, der Erfind. der Buchdruckkunst (jBerlin. 
1886); Habtwio (etc., etc.), Feetetdvrift zum 600 iSi.hr. Ge~ 
bwrtaiage v. J. Gutenberp nsiainz, 1900); also publications of the 
GuTBNBBRa SociiQTT (Mainz, 1902 — ). 

Hbhouch WiiflEiiM Waliaxt. 

Outhlac, Saint, hermit; b. about 673; d. at 
Croyland, England, 11 April, 714. Our authority for 
the life of St. Guthlac is the monk Felix (of what mon- 
astery is not known), who in his dedication of the 
“Life” to King .dEIthelbald, Guthlac’s friend, assures 
him that whatever he has written, he has derived 

^int. Gu^lac was born of noble stock.^in the land of 
the Middle j^^les. In his boyhood he showed ex- 
traordinary signs of piety; after eight or nine years 
spent in warfare, during which he never quite forgot 
his early training, he became filled with remorse and 
determined to enter a monastery. This he did at 
Repton (in what is now Derbyshire). Here after two 
years of great penance and earnest application to all 
the duties of the monastic life, he became fired with 
enthusiasm to emulate the wonderful penance of the 
Fathers of the Desert. For this purpose he retired 
with two companions to Croyland, a lonely island in 
the dismal fen-lands of modem Lincolnshire. In this 
solitude he spent fifteen years of the most rigid pen- 
ance, fastmg daily imtil sundown and then taSng only 
coarse bread and water. Like St. Anthony, he was 
frequently attacked and severely maltreat^ by the 
Evil One, and on the other hand was the recipient of 
extraordinary graces and powers. The birds and the 
fishes became his familiar friends, while the fame of 
his sanctity brought throngs of pilgrims to his cell. 
One of them. Bishop Hedda (of Dorchester or of Lich- 
field), raised nim to the priesthood and consecrated his 


humble chapel. ^Ethelbald, nephew of the terrible 
Penda, spent part of his exile with the saint. 

Guthlac, after his death, in a vision to ^Ethelbald, 
revealed to him that he should one day become king. 
The prophecy was verified in 716. During Holy 
Week of 714, Guthlac sickened and announced that he 
should die on the seventh day, which he did joyfully. 
The anniversary (11 April) has always been kept as 
his feast. Many miracles were wrought at his tomb, 
which soon became a centre of pilgrimage. His old 
friend, .Ethelbald, on becoming king, proved himself 
a generous benefactor. Soon a large monastery arose, 
and through the industry of the monks, the fens of 
Croyland became one of the richest spots in England. 
The later history of his shrine mav be found in Orderi- 
cus Vitalis (Historia Ecclesiastica) and in the “ Histo^ 
of Crovland” by the Pseudo-Ingulph. Felix’s Ijatin 
“Life” was turned into Anglo-Saxon prose by some 
unknown hand. This version was first published by 
Goodwin in 1848. There is also a metrical version 
attributed to Cynewulf contained in the celebrated 
Exeter Book (Codex Exoniensis). 

Acta SS., XI, 37, contains Fblix’s chronicle and extracts 
from Ordbricus and the Psbudo-Ingtjlph; Ftjlman, ed. Hia- 
toria Croylandeneie in JR. S.; Goodwin, Angh-Saxon Version 
of the Life of Ouihlac (Liondon, 1848) ; Thorpb, Codex Exomen-- 
eia (London, 184^ ; Qollancz, TheExeter Book (London, 1895) ; 
Gale, edition of iNotrLPH, though old (1684), is still valuable. 

John F. X, Murphy. 


Guyon, Jbannh-Marib-Bouvibr db LaMotte-, a 
celebrated French mystic of the seventeenth century ; 
b. at Montargis, in the Orl4anais, 13 April, 1648; d. at 
Blois, 9 June, 1717. Her father was Claude Bouvier, 
a procurator of the tribunal of Montargis. Of a sensi- 
tive and delicate constitution, she was sickly in her 
childhood and her education was much neglected. 
Incessantly going and coming between her home and 
the convent, and passing from one school to another, 
she changed her place of abode nine times in ten years. 
Her parents, who were very religious people, gave her 
an especially pious training; wile she received and 
retained profound impressions from her reading of the 
works of St. Francis de Sales, and her intercourse 
with certain nuns, her teachers. At one period she 
desired to become a nun, as one of her elder sisters 
had, but tins desire did not last long. When scarcely 
sixteen years of age, she accepted the hand of a wealthy 
gentleman of Montargis, Jacques Guyon, twenty-two 
years older than herself. After twelve years of a 
union in which she gave more devotion than it yielded 
her happiness, Madame Guyon lost in succession two 
of her children and her husband. Thus, at twenty- 
eight she was left a widow with three young children. 

Her Experiences and Theories . — In the meantime 
Madame Guyon had been initiated into the secrets of 
the mystical life by P^re Lacombe, a Bamabite, who 
very soon acquired a great influence over her. Under 
his direction she passed through a series of interior 
experiences which are described in the “Vie de 
M^ame Guyon” written by herself. First she at- 
tained a lively sentiment of the presence of God, per- 
ceived as a tangible reality. Prayer becomes easy to 
her; in it she is vouchsafed a savour of God which 
detaches her from creatures. This is what she calls 
“the union of the powers She remains in this state 
fox eight years; it is succeeded by another state in 
which she loses the sense of God’s graces and favours, 
she has no taste for anything spiritual, iiypowerless to 
act, and afraid of her own baseness. This was the 
state of “mystical death” in which she remained for 
seven years; from this crisis she passes, as it were re- 
awakened and transformed, into the state of resurrec- 
tion and new life. Whereas in the first of the three 
states she possessed God, in this last state she is pos- 
sessed by Him; then God was united to the powers of 
her soul, but now He is united to its substance; it is 
He who acts in her; she becomes like an automaton in 
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His hands; she writes remarkable things without 
preparation and without reflection. Her own activity 
disappears, to be replaced by the action of God which 
moves her, and she now enters into the apostolic 
state This apostolate she is to exercise not in 
preaching the Gospel, but in spreading the mystical 
life, the theory of which she presents in the “ Moyen 
court et facile de faire oraison’’ (Short and Easy 
Method of Prayer), a work inspired mostly bv her own 
experiences. In this work she distin^shes three 
kinds of prayer. The first is meditation properly so- 
called, the second is “the prayer of simplicity'*, which 
consists in keeping oneself in a state of recollection 
and silence in the presence of God; in the third, which 
is active contemplation, the soul, conscious that God 
is taking possession of it, leaves Him to act and re- 
mains in repose, abandoning itself to the Divine efllu- 
ence which fills it — powerless to ask anything for 
itself, since it has renounced all its own interests. 
This last state is pure love. In the “Torrents spiri- 
tuels", and the commentaries on Holy Scripture, the 
same theory is presented under very slightly different 
images and forms. 

Proselytism and Trials , — Having attained what she 
called the “apostolic state’*, Madame Guyon felt her- 
self drawn to Geneva. She left her children and re- 
paired to Annecy, to Thonon, where she was to find 
Pdre Lacombe (July, 1681) and again place herself 
under his direction. She began to disseminate her 
mystical ideas, but, in consequence of the effects they 
produced, the Bishop of Geneva, M. d'Aranthon 
d'Alex, who had at first viewed her coming with satis- 
faction, asked her to leave his diocese, and at the same 
time expelled Pdre Lacombe, who betook himself to 
the Bishop of VerceUi. Madame Guyon followed her 
director to Turin, then returned to France and stayed 
at Grenoble, where she published the “Moyen coiuii” 
(January, 1685) and spread her doctrine. But here, 
too, the Bishop of Grenoble, Cardinal Le Camus, was 
perturbed by the opposition which she aroused. At 
his request she left the city; she rejoined P^re La- 
combe at VerceUi and a year later they went back to 
Paris (July, 1686). Forthwith Madame Guyon set 
about to gain adherents for her mystical theories. 
But the moment was iU-chosen. Louis XIV, who had 
recently been exerting himself to have the Quietism of 
Molinos condemned at Rome, was by no means 
pleased to see gaining raound, even in his own capital, 
a form of mysticism, which, to him, resembled that of 
Molinos in many of its aspects. By his order P^re 
Lacombe was shut up in the Bastille, and afterwards in 
the castles of Oloron and of Lourdes. The arrest of 
Madame Guyon, delayed by illness, foUowed shortly 
(9 January, 1688); brought about, she alleged, by her 
own brother, P^re de La Motte, a Bamabite. 

She was not set at liberty until seven months later, 
after she had placed in the hands of the theologians, 
who had examined her book, a retractation of the 
propositions which it contained. Some days later 
^ctober, 1688) she met, at Beyne, in the Duchess de 
B6thune^harrost*s country house, the Abb6 de F6ne- 
lon, who was to be the most famous of her disciples. 
She won him bjr her piety and her understanding of 
the paths of spirituality. Between them there was 
established a union of piety and of friendship into 
which no element ever insinuated itself that could pos- 
sibly be taken to resemble carnal love, even uncon- 
scious. Through F6nelon the influence of Madame 
Guyon penetrated, or was increased in, xelimous cir- 
cles powerfid at court — ^among the Beauvimers, the 
Chevreuses, the Mortemarts— who were under his 
spiritual direction. Madame de Maintenon, and 
through her, the young ladies of Saint-C^^ were soon 
gained over to the new mysticism. This was the 
apogee of Madame Guyon’s fortune, most of all wh^ 
F^nelon was appointed (18 August, 1688) tutor to the 
Duke of Burgimdy, the king’s ^raadecai, Be#<^ loi^, 


however, the Bishop of Chartres, in whose diocese 
Saint-CvT happened to be, took alarm at the spiritual 
ideas which were spreading there. Warned by him, 
Madame de Maintenon sought the advice of persons 
whose piety and prudence recommended them to her, 
and these adrisers were unanimous in their reproba- 
tion of Madame Guyon's ideas. Madame Guyon then 
asked for an examination of her conduct and her 
writings by civil and ecclesiastical iudges. The king 
consented that her writings should be submitted to 
the judgment of Bossuet, of the Bishop of Chalons 
(afterwards Archbishop of Paris and Cardinal de 
Hoailles), and of M. Tronson, superior of the Society 
of Saint-Sulpice. 

After a certain number of secret conferences held at 
Issy, where Tronson was detained by a sickness, the 
commissioners presented in thirty-four articles the 
principles of Catholic teaching as to spirituality and 
the interior life (four of these articles were suggested 
by F6nelon, who in February had been nominated to 
the Archbishopric of Cambrai). But the Archbishop 
of Paris, who had been excluded from the conferences 
at Issy, anticipated their results by condemning the 
published works of Madame Guyon (10 October, 
1694). She, fearing another arrest, took refuge for 
some months at Meaux, with the permission of Bos- 
suet, then bishop of that see. After placing in his 
hands her signed submission to the thirty-four articles 
of Issy, she returned secretly to Paris, where the po- 
lice, however, arrested her (24 December, 1695) and 
imprisoned her, first at Vincennes, then in a convent 
at Vaugirard, and then in the Bastille, where she ag^n 
signed (23 August, 1696) a retraction of her theories 
and an undertaking to refrain from further spreading 
them. From that time she took no part, personally, 
in public discussions, but the controversy about her 
ideas only grew aU the more heated between Bossuet 
and F6nelon. The course of that controversy we have 
traced elsewhere (see F^asrELON). Madame Guyon 
remained imprisoned in the Bastille until 21 March, 
1703, when she went, after more than seven years of 
captivity, to live with her son in a villa^ in the Dio- 
cese of Blois. There she passed some mteen years in 
silence and isolation, spending her time in the compo- 
sition of religious verses, which she wrote with much 
facility. She was still venerated by the BeauviBiers, 
the Chevreuses, and F6nelon, who never failed to com- 
municate with her whenever safe and discreet inter- 
mediaries were to be found. 

PostkunKms Success . — ^Her writings began to be 
published in Holland in 1704, and brou^t her new 
admirers. En^shmen and Germans — among them 
Wettstein and Lord Forbes — ^visited her at Blois. 
liirough them Madame Guyon’s doctrines became 
known among Protestants and in that soil took vigor- 
ous root. But she did not live to see this unlooked- 
for diffusion of her writii^. She passed away at 
Blois, at the age of sixty-eight, protestiM in her will 
that she died submissive to the (Jatholic Church, from 
which she had never had any intention of separating 
herself. Her doctrines, like her life, have neverthe- 
less given rise to the widest divergence of opinion. 
Her published works (the “Moyen court” and ^e 
“R^es des associ4es a I’Enfance de J6sus”) having 
been placed on the Index in 1688, and F4nelon*s 
“Maximes des samts” branded with the condemna- 
tion of both the p<^ and the bishops of France, the 
Church has thus plainly reprobated Madame Guyon’s 
doctrines, a reprobation ■roich the extravagance of 
her language would in itself suffidently justify. Her 
strange conduct brou^t upon her severe censures, in 
which she could see only manifestations of spite. 
Evidently, she too often fell short of due reserve and 
prudence; but after all that can be said in tMs s^ose, 
it must bo aclmowledged that her morality impears to 
have given no grounds for serious reprt^ch. Bosaujet^ 
who was never indulgent in her regard, could say be- 
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fore the full assembly of the French clergy: “As to 
the abominations which have been held to be the 
result of her principles, there was never any question 
of the horror she testified for them.” It is remark- 
able, too, that her disciples at the Court of Louis XIV 
were always persons of great piety and of exemplary 
life. 

On the other hand, Madame Guy on’s warmest par- 
tisans after her death were to be found among the 
Protestants. It was a Dutch Protestant, the pastor 
Poiret, who began the publication of her worxs; a 
Vaudois pietist pastor, Duthoit-Mambrini, continued 
it. Her “Life” was translated into English and Ger- 
man, and her ideas, long since forgotten in France, 
have for generations been in favour in Germany, 
Switzerland, England, and among Methodists m 
America. 

(Euvres computes de Madame Guy on (Paris, 1790), this work 
was really published at Lausanne, Coopbr, Poems translated 
from French of Madame de la Motte Guy on (Newport, 1801); 
Fenelon, (Euvres (Versailles, 1820), IV, iv; Correspon- 

dance (Paris, 1828), VII-XI; Bossubt, (Euvres (Paris, 1885); 
Ph^ilxppbaux, Relatton de Vomgine, du progrks, etdela condam- 
nation du Qui&isme (s. 1., 1732); Ironson, Correspondance 
(Paris, 1904), HI; Vie de Madame Guycm, written by herself 
(Cologne, 1720); Ger. tr., Frankfort, 1727; tr. Brooke, Lon- 
don, 1806; Upham, Life and religious opinions and experience of 
Madame de la Motte-Guyon (New York, 1848); Guillon, H%s- 
toire g4nirale de VEglise pendant le XVlIIe sUcle (Besangion, 
1823); Guerbier, Madame Quyon^ sa vie, sa doctrine, et son 
influence (Orleans, 1881h CfiousL^i, PSndon et Madame Guyon 

i Paris, 1895); Masson", FSnelon et Madame Guyon (Paris, 1907); 
)elacboik. Etudes dhiatoire et de psychologie du mysticisme 
(Paris, 1908). 

Antoine Degert. 

Guzm^i Fernando PiiREZ be, Sefior de Batres, 
Spanish historian and poet (137 6-1458) . He belonged 
to a family distinguished both for its patrician stand- 
ing and its literary connexions, for his uncle was 
L&ez de Ayala, Grand Chancellor of Castile, historian 
and poet, and his nei)hew was the Marquis of Santil- 
lana, one of the most important authors of the time of 
Juan IL Part of his verse, such as the “ Proverbios'’ 
and the “Diversas virtudes”, is purely moral and 
didactic. ThQ more important part is represented by 
the panegyrical “Loores de los claros varones de 
Espana”, which in 409 octaves gives a rather full 
account of the leading figures in Spanish history from 
Roman times down to that of Benedict XIII. The 
most notable of his prose historical compositions is the 
“Generaciones 4 Semblanzas”, a collection of biog- 
raphies which constitutes the third part of a large 
compilation, “La mar de historias”. The first two 
parts of this work, suggested doubtless by the“Mare 
historicum” (or Mare historiarum) of Johannes de 
Columna, are devoted to a perfunctory and uninterest- 
ing account of the reigns of the sovereigns of pre- 
Arabic times. The third part, the “Generaciones”, 
contains thirty-six portraits of contemporary person- 


ages, especially of members of the courts of Enrique 
III and Juan II, and furnishes one of the best ex- 
amples of character painting in Spanish literature. 
No detail, even the most trivial physical trait, escapes 
the observation of P4rez de Guzmdn. On grounds 
still regarded as uncertain there has been attributed to 
him the “ Crdnica de Juan II ”. His prose works may 
be found in the “Biblioteca de autores espafioles”, 
LXVIII; a separate edition of the “ Generaciones ” 
appeared at Madrid in 1775. His verse is given in 
the “ Cancionero de Baena ”, and in the “ Cancionero 
general”. 

Rennert, Some Unpublished Poems of Femdn Pirez de 
Gvsmdn (Baltimore, 1897). J. D. M. FoRD. 

Gyor (Germ. Raab), Diocese of (Jaurinbnsis), 
a Hungarian see, suffragan to the Archdiocese of Gran. 
After the county of Vas and parts of the county of 
Veszpr4m had been taken in 1777 to form the Diocese 
of Szombathely, the Diocese of Gyor assumed its pres- 
ent proportions; it comprises the Counties of Moson 
and Sopron, the greater portion of the County of Gy6r, 
and a part of the County of KomArom. There are two 
cathearal chapters, the chapter of Gyor with 14 canon- 
icates, and that of Sopron with 5; there are also 8 
titular abbacies, 6 provostships, and 4 titular provost- 
ships. The diocese is divided into 7 archdeaconries 
and 22 vice-archdeaconries, and contains 239 parishes. 
The clergy number 379, of whom 315 are engaged in 
parish work ; 52 patrons exercise the right of presenta- 
tion to 224 benefices. The diocese has two seminaries 
attended (1908) by 102 students, and 48 monasteries 
with 630 religious. The total population is 563,093, 
the Catholics numbering 451,150. The diocese was 
founded by King St. Stephen, the date being, as be- 
lieved, 1001. Modestus (1019-37) is said to have been 
the first bishop. Arduin or Hartvik (1097-1103) 
wrote the life of St. Stephen. Thomas Bak6cz of 
Erdbd, later primate of BLungary.and cardinal, occu- 

ied the See of GyOr from 1489 to 1494. Georg Dras- 

ovich (d. 1587), together with the chapter, fled before 
the Turks, who seized part of the diocese but held it 
only for a short time. After the reconquest of Gybr 
Martinus Pethe (1598-1605), who restored the cath- 
edral, was appointed bishop. In 1608 Demetrius 
N4prdgyi (1607-19) acquired the reliquary, which up 
to that time had been preserved at Grosswardein, 
containing the skull of King St. Ladislaus. Georg 
Draskovich (1635-50) was one of the most zealous 
champions of the Counter-Reformation. Among the 
more recent bishops of Gy6r Johann Simor (1857-67), 
later Archbishop of Gran, was the most illustrious. 
The present bishop is Count Nikolaus Sz4ch4nyi. 

KArolti, Speculum ecclesice Jaurinensis (1797); Prat, Spe- 
cimen Hierarchice Hungariccs (1776-79); JDas katholiache Ungam 
(Budaoost, 1902); Die Komitaie und Stddte Ungams: Komitat 
Gyiir (Budapest, 1908) ; the last two works are in Hungarian, 

A. AldAsy, 



Haarlem, Diocese of (Harlemensis), one of the 
suffragan sees of the Archdiocese of Utrecht in the 
Netherlands. The city of Haarlem is the capital of 
the Province of North Holland and is about nine miles 
distant from Amsterdam. The medieval Diocese of 
Utrecht being ill-adapted on account of its great ex- 
tent to oppose successfully the nascent heresies, Paul 
IV divided it by the Bull “Super universas orbis” (12 
May, 1559) into an archdiocese and five suffragan sees. 
The principal of these five was the Diocese of Haar- 
lem. At that time it only comprehended the present 
Province of North Holland with a small portion of 
South Holland. The right of nomination was be- 
stowed on King Philip of Spain and his successors. 
On 10 March, 1561, Pius IV, PauPs successor, incor- 
porated the Abbey of Egmond in the diocese in per- 
petuity as the episcopal mensa (or chief means of 
revenue) by his Bull “Sacrosancta Romana” (10 
March, 1561). One day later (11 March, 1561), Pius 
issued the Bull “Ex injuncto nobis”, in which the new 
diocese was defined, 11 towns and 151 villages being 
mentioned in the papal document. The parish- 
church of Haarlem, dedicated to St. Bavo, was made 
into a cathedral. 

The first bishop was Nicolas van Nieuwland, for- 
merly assistant Bishop of Utrecht. He was ap- 
pointed by a Brief dated 26 May, 1561. In April, 
1564, he held a synod, the proceedings of which are 
still in print. When after the iconodastic outbreak 
of 1566, then fortunately prevented in Haarlem, the 
Duke of Alva was sent to punish the Netherlands, the 
bishop wrote him a letter trying to move him to deal 
leniently with the guilty persons of his diocese. In 
1569, on account of his sluggishness, caused in part by 
the gout from which he was suffering, he was obliged by 
Alva to send in his resignation to Brussels and to 
Rome. 

The second bishop was Godfried van Mierlo, for- 
merly Provincial of the Dominicans for the Province of 
Lower Germany, a man conspicuous for virtue, zeal, 
and eloquence. At first appointed to act as vicar- 
general (sede vacante), Pope Pius V created him 
Bishop of Haarlem and Prelate of Egmond on 11 
December, 1570. He established the episcopal chap- 
ter in 1571, and convened a synod in the same year. 
His efforts to make the clergy and laity conform to the 
regulations of the Council of Trent were soon inter- 
rupted by the revolt of the Netherlands against Spain. 
On 30 April, 1572, Haarlem joined the side of the 
Prince of Orange, the leader of the revolt, but, when in 
the following July a mob of foreign and ribald soldiery 
came to garrison the town, the bishop fled and sought 
refuge in the Cistercian convent Ter Kamere near 
Brussels. A year later, when the Spaniards had re- 
captured the town, he retm-ned to his episcopal see, 
and on 15 August, 1573, consecrated anew the dese- 
crated and pillaged cathedral. For the next three 
years Haarlem remained in the power of the Span- 
iards; the bishop did everything he could for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of his flock, which, 
already thinned and impoverished by the siege, was 
now sorely afflicted by the Spanish garrison. Negoti- 
ations were opened with the Prince of ^Orange at 
Veere, and in January, 1577, the bishop personally 
took part in the transaction resulting in a sworn com- 
promise, which conceded equal rights of religious 
worship to Catholics and Protestants and deliyered 


one of the churches within the town-walls, the Onze- 
lieve Vrouwekerk on the Bakenessergracht, to the 
latter sect. This condition of affairs lasted only 
for a year and a half, as on Corpus Christi (29 May), 
1578, the so-called Nona Harlemiana took place. With 
the connivance of the authorities the sworn compact 
was scandalously broken. At ten o'clock in the 
morning, when the procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was just starting inside the cathedral, soldiers 
with drawn swords entered the sacred edifice, as- 
saulted the defenceless people, plundered the faithful, 
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wounded the priests, and committed sacrileges of all 
sorts. The bishop escaped, fled from the town dis- 
guised as a cattle-driver, came to Munster, where he 
acted as auxiliary bishop, and lived in the greatest 
poverty till his death at Deventer in 1587. 

In 1592 all Catholics of the Netherlands under Cal- 
vinistic civil government were placed under the juris- 
diction of a vicar Apostolic, the entire Diocese of 
Haarlem thus becoming a portion of the Missio 
Batava. The Catholics remained for a long time in 
the majority in the former diocese, but they were 
excluded from all public offices, and the exercise of 
their religion was forbidden by law under penalty of 
fines 5,nd exile. Nevertheless the old worship was 
continued in secret, either with the connivance of the 
magistrates in consideration of large bribes, or even at 
the risk of imprisonment and exile. At first there 
were scarcely any but secular priests, but in 1592, at 
the express wish of Clement VIII, the first two Jesuits 
came to assist the seculars, being followed in the seven- 
teenth century by members of various other orders. 
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From the second half of the seventeenth century the 
persecution began to abate ; it became more and more 
apparent that the Catholic Faith could not be exter- 
minated, and the exigencies of trade were decidedly 
opposed to extreme measures. The Catholic barn and 
house-chapels were connived at, and the priests were 
tolerated on payment of a pecuniary _ fine. In this 
manner the number of Catholics remained very con- 
siderable in most towns, and even predominated in 
many villages. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century occurred the Jansenist schism, long since pre- 
pared for by the jealousy and quarrels between the 
secular and regular clergy. In the old Haarlem Dio- 
cese the principal secular priests, the so-called Chapter 
of Haarlem, shrank from excommunication and 
schism, and the great majority of clergy and laity re- 
mained faithful to Home. In consequence of the dis- 
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turbances, the mission was, in 1721, placed directly 
under the papal nuncio at Brussels, who exercised his 
functions under the title of vice-superior, until the 
nunciature was abolished in 1794. On the whole the 
Catholics were for the greater part of the eighteenth 
century allowed to exercise their religion without 
much hindrance, provided they obtained the consent 
of the government and worshipped in churches not 
outwardly recognizable as such; however, their exclu- 
sion from all public offices was rigorously maintained. 
The Netherlands revolution of 4795 was to bring some 
change in this inequality between Catholic and non- 
Catholic citizens. In 1796 the supreme authority 
of the Batavian Republic, the National Assembly, 
declared the Calvinistic State Church abolished, de- 
creed equal rights in the exercise of religious worship 
to all creeds, and granted equality before the law to all 
citizens of the State. These articles were subse- 
quently embodied in the fundamental law of 1798. 

Nevertheless, a great many years were still to elapse 
before Catholics could obtain in fact the full enjoy- 
ment of the rights guaranteed to them. ^ At that time 
the mission was governed, with authorization of the 
Propaganda, by Luigi Ciamberlani (1794-1828), who 
was at first obliged to reside in Munster. In 1799, 
this vice-superior, making use of the legal rights con- 
ferred, founded a seminary in Warmond near Leyden, 
which still flourishes as the grand seminary of the 
present Diocese of Haarlem. King Louis Bonaparte 
(1806-1810) did much for the Catholics of Holland. 
In his residential city— first The Hague, afterwards 
Amsterdam — he had his own chapel, to which he ad- 
mitted the publicj and faithfully assisted at the reli- 
gious services of his two chaplains, both excellent men 
and frUreB non assermenth (priests who had re- 
fused to take the oath required by the French govern- 
ment). He contributed large funds to enable the 
Catholics to build and restore their churches; he 


requested the vice-superior to take up his permanent 
abode in the royal residence of Amsterdam, and ad- 
mitted some Catholics to the higher government 
offices. He even intended to have Amsterdam se- 
lected as an archiepiscopal see, but the constant oppo- 
sition of his brother. Emperor Napoleon, obliged him 
to abdicate in 1810. Under the direct reign of Napo- 
leon from 1810-1813 the Catholics of the old diocese 
shared to a great extent in the financial losses caused 
by his commercial policy (Continental blockade) and 
his financial operations {tier gage), but with regard to 
religion they were left in peace. The Archpriest of 
Holland and Zeeland, who under the vice-superior in 
Amsterdam directed the affairs of the mission in these 
provinces, .repeatedly obtained from the minister 
of worship exemption from military service for the 
theological students of Warmond. 

The reign of King William I (1815-1840) was not 
favourable to the Catholics. Although the con- 
stitution of 1815 granted them equal rights with the 
Protestants, the king listened too much to counsellors 
who grudged the Catholics the enjoyment of this lib- 
erty. In 1817 a preparatory seminary, called Hageveld 
and destined for the education of the future aspirants 
to the priesthood in Holland and Zeeland, was opened 
near Velsen. In 1847 it was transferred to Voorhout 
near Leyden, and though, of course, much enlarged, 
still serves for the same purpose. Though much 
admired as a seat of virtue and learning, William 
ordered it to be closed, in 1825, because he wished to 
force on the future priests the unclerical education of 
his Philosophical College at Louvain. He also con- 
tinued to exclude the Catholics completely from offi- 
cial positions. In 1827 he concluded a concordat 
with Leo XII, by which Amsterdam was again selected 
as one of the two episcopal sees of Northern Nether- 
lands, but this was never put into execution, mainly 
in consequence of the subsequent revolt of Belgium. 
His successor, the generous William II (1840-1849), 
was much more favourably inclined towards the 
Catholics; yet intolerance was too powerful to allow 
even this liberal-minded monarch to put the con- 
cordat into execution. However, in 1848 a revision 
of the constitution in a liberal sense was taken in 
hand, and this was destined to advance rapidly the 
influence of the Catholics, as was proved in the same 
year by the arrival of the newly-appointed vice- 
superior, Monsignor Belgrade, at The Hague as the first 
permanent papal legate to William II. In the follow- 
mg years several addresses were sent to Rome, re- 
questing the pope to restore to the Catholics of the 
Netherlands episcopal government, as necessary for 
their spiritual and social development and not opposed 
by any laws of the State. 

The New Diocese , — On 4 March, 1853, Pius IX 
acceded to the fervent wishes of the numerous Dutch 
Catholics, and by his Brief “Ex qua die arcano^^ re- 
stored the ecclesiastical hierarchy to the Netherlands. 
For the sake of tradition Utrecht was again made an 
archdiocese, but the Diocese of Haarlem was now 
made much larger than in 1559, the whole of South 
Holland and the islands of the Province of Zeeland 
being added to it. It numbered then 199 churches 
and chapels, served by 317 priests, secular and regular, 
whilst the laity were reckoned at 259,577 souls. The 
following bishops have since occupied the See of Haar- 
lem: (1) F. J. van Vree (1853-1861), a man of excep- 
tional organizing talents. In the seven years of his 
episcopate he erected a chapter, circumscribed the 
boundaries of the parishes, some of which were as- 
signed to regulars, drew up regulations for vestry- 
men^ and. guardians of the Catholic poor, took 
special care of neglected children and fallen women, 
and prepared a catechism for use in his diocese. (2) 
G. P. Wilmer (1861-1877). In 1867 he called together 
a diocesan synod, the first after three centuries, in 
which the provisional settlement of the diocese as 
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arranged by his predecessor was finally concluded and 
declared permanent. Zealous for the veneration of 
the saints of his diocese, he purchased the locality 
near Brielle, where, according to the decisive argu- 
ments of Professor Smit of Warmond, four secular 
and fifteen regular priests had been cruelly put to 
death for the faith in 1572, and where their bodies had 
been interred. He also began at Rome a canonical 
process to obtain approval of the ^‘immemorial” 
veneration of the Blessed Lidwina of Schiedam. He 
regulated the contributions to the Peter’s-pence for 
the whole of his diocese. Pursuant to the “Manda- 
mus” of the collective bisho^js of the Netherlands 
(1868), he was unwearied in his efforts for the pres- 
ervation, the success, and the increase of Catholic 
denominational schools in his diocese. To further this 
end he nominated a committee of clergymen and 
prominent laymen (Union for the promotion of Catho- 
lic education in the Diocese of Haarlem), and imited 
all the Catholic school-teachers into a separate body. 
The preparatory seminary of Hageveld was consider- 
ably enlarged during his episcopate . Finally he strongly 
encouraged the diocesan secreta^, J. J. Graaf, in estab- 
lishing the episcopal museum at Haarlem, and in start- 
ing with his colleague, I. F. Vregt, the publication of a 
periodical, “ Contributions to the History of the Dio- 
cese of Haarlem”. (3) P. M. Snickers (1877-1883). On 
account of the great concourse of pilgrims on the field 
of the martyrs near Brielle, this bishop caused a large 
chapel and covered galleries to be built there. For the 
housing of the rich collections of books and precious 
manuscripts he erected a separate buil(hng near the 
seminary of Warmond. He approved for his diocese 
the statutes of the Gregorius Vereeniging (Society of 
Saint Gregory) for the promotion of the liturgical 

? lain chant and sacred music, founded by M. J. A. 

ans, professor at Hageveld. In 1883 the bishop was 
transferred to the Archiepiscopal See of Utrecht. (4) 
C. J. M. Bottemanne (1883-1903). Although sixty 
years of age when he was made bishop, this energetic 
man did much for the development of the diocese. 
The schools increased during his episcopate to over 
200, so that even in the villages a pari^ without a 
Catholic school became the exception, while in the 
towns many schools were opened. From his clergy 
he selected able men to act as inspectors of Catholic 
education: at Hoorn he opened a Catholic training 
college. He showed no less diligence in dealing with 
the social c^uestion. In 1888, three years before the 
promulgation of the Papal Encyclical “Rerum Nova- 
rum”, a Roman Catholic Worlmaan's League (De R. 
K. Volksbond) was founded under his auspices. This 
league or union is meant to embrace all the Catholic 
workmen of the diocese, and in 1903 numbered 16,000 
members. Soon afterwards the master-workmen 
were also brought together in a special league, De 
R. K. Gildenbond (The League of Roman Catholic 
Guilds) . Bishop Bottemanne favoured greatly public 
meetings, which ne addressed on many occasions. In 
1897 he laid the. foundation stone of an important 
addition to the seminary at Warmond, which was 
solemnly dedicated two years later on the.occasion of 
the centenary of the institution. During this episco- 
pate twenty-five new parishes were established and 
seventy churches consecrated. At the' celebration of 
the golden jubflee of his priesthood (1896), Bishop 
Bottemanne instituted the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament in such a way that day and night 
throughout the year the Blessed Sacrament is solemnly 
exposed for adoration in some church or chapel of the 
diocese. The new calhedral of St. Bavo is another 
evidence of the flourishing condition of the diocese. 
This noble edifice— new, though not starring in con- 
ception — ^was deseed by the Dutch architect Jcwseph 
Cuypers. It is situated m a new quarter of Haaitoa, 
mainly inhabited by workmen, who us^ it as their 
pai^ church. At first only the choir and teansept 
VII.— 7 


were built, taking three years to complete, and on 2 
May, 1898, the aged bishop had the happiness of con- 
secrating this part of the great work. (5) A. J. CalHer 
(1903 — ~). For eleven years he had been vicar-gen- 
eral of the diocese, when he was appointed successor to 
Monsignor Bottemanne. The plans laid down and 
partly executed by his predecessor were now further 
developed. The educational question was the object 
of his special care. In 1904 a boys' school was opened 
near the new cathedral ; in 1906 the training college 
was transferred from Hoorn to a new and commodious 
building at Beverwyk. With regard to higher educa- 
tion the Catholics are still suffering under me old sys- 
tem of partiality and exclusion; but, as the new educa- 
tional laws permit them to have professors of their own 
attached to the state-universities, provided they pay 
for them, the Saint Radbout's Fund (St. Radbouts 
stichting) was set on foot by the Catholics to secure co- 
religionists as professors, with the additional intention 
of preparing the way for a Catholic university. To pro- 
mote still further the solution of the social question, 
the bishop laid the foundation of a society for the as- 
sistance and development of citizens of the middle-class 
engaged in trade, a veiy large number of whom belong 
to nis diocese . ^ Wherever possible Catholic clubs^ for 
youths are instituted to safeguard young men against 
the special dangers of their age and to promote their 
intellectual and religious development. When vicar- 
geneial to his predecessor, the present bishop was the 
moving spirit m the building of the new cathedral, and 
he personally devised the highly significant scheme of 
symbolism for this sacred edifice. In 1903 the work 
was resumed, and three years later the exterior of the 
great cathedral was finished, except the two towers 
^d the decoration of the west facade. As to the 
interior decoration, this remains the object of "^e 
bishops' special care, and is being effected (1909) with 
the greatest deliberation. Both decoration and 
furniture must be in keeping with the artistic value 
of the building itself, and great artists of original 
mind, as Brom, Toorop, and Mengelberg, have ample 
opportunity given to them to display their exceptional 
talent. The diocese counts (1909) 234 parishes, 
served by 650 priests, seculars and regulars; the laity 
are reckoned at about 510,000 souls. 

MiBJErcrs-FoppBNB. ZHplomatum Bdgiccrum nova coUectio 
(Antwero, 173^^ III; tan Hbussk^ Batavia sacra (Brussels, 
1714); Idbm, Htstoria eviscopctiuum Fotderali Bdgii (Antwerp, 
1755), II ; WuNSiNa, Kerkdyk Nederland (B Herto^nbciadbi, 
1854); Ver^mding van herderlyke brieoen van Mgr. van Vree 
(Haapiem, 1862); Acta d staivia eynodi diocesance HarUmemis 
(Haarlem, 1867): Smit, Beware Ixggina der voormalige klooder^ 
echuur van Bi. EVUabdk te Rugge (’S Hertogenbo^i, 186d); 
Nuthns, GescMedmw van het Neaedimdache Volk (Amsterdano, 
1883) ; Idem, OesdiUdmie der Nededandeche beroerten in de XVi 
eeuw (Amsterdam, 1904); Neerlandia cathdica (Htreofet, 1888); 
Thompson, 3t Bavoy de niemoe kaihedrdle kerb van Haarlem 
(Haarlem, 1898); Hensbn, Het eemofeeet van hd semmarie te 
Warmond CS HertogenboscTi, 1899); Gbaap, Gida van hd hie- 
echoppdyk museum te Haarlem (Leyden, 1900); Fhcti^ Ver- 
spreiae g^chriften (The Ha^me, 19w), I, III; Coppens, KerkgO" 
edhiedenie van Noord Ndlerland (Utrecht, 1903); Albers, 
Gesdiiedenie van hd heretd der hierarchie in de Nededandm 
(Nimweeen, 1903); Idem, Ilandbodc der aJgemeene kerkgeedtxo' 
denie (Nimwegen, 1908), II; Kalf, Be Kaihoiuke kerken in 
NederUmd (Amsterdam, 1908); Brom, Arc hivcd ia in I talie (The 
Ha™, 1908), I; Be Kaiholiek (Leyden), CXV, CXII, O^II; 
Bijaragen voor de geachiedenie van het hiadom van Haariem 
n^yden), XXIII, XXVI; Archief van hd aartabiadom van 
Utrecht (Utrecht), IX, XI; SintBavc, Godadienaiigwedebtadvan 
hd hiadom van Haarlem (Amsterdam); Swi Oregoriua blad 
OSaarlem). , .r ^ 

A. H. L. Hbnsen. 

Habacnc (Habaxktjk), the eighth of the Minor 
Prophets, who probably flourished towards the end of 
the seventh century b. c. 

1. Name and Personal Life. — I n the Hebrew text 
(i, 1; iii, 1), the prophet's name presents a doubly 
intensive form p^ppH; Sibhdqqflq, which has not been 
preserved either in the Septuagmt: "Afi^axob/i^ or in 
t^ Vulgate: Habacuc. Its resemblance with the 
Adrian hambaJ^O^, which is the name of a plant, is 
olmous. Its exact meaning cannot be asc^rlaizied: 
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it is usually ta-ken to signify “embrace^* and is at 
times explained as “ ardent embrace^ ^ on account of 
its intensive form. Of this prophet's birth-place, 
parentage, and life we have no reliable information. 
The fact that in his book he is twice called “the 
prophet" (i, 1* iii, 1) leads indeed one to surmise 
that Habacuc held a recognized position as prophet, 
but it manifestly affords no distinct knowledge of his 
person. Again, some musical particulars connected 
with the Hebrew text of his Prayer (ch. iii) may pos- 
sibly suggest that he was a member of the Temple 
choir, and consequently also a Levite: but most 
scholars regard this twofold inference as questionable. 
Hardly less questionable is the view sometimes put 
forth, which identifies Habacuc with the Judean 
prophet of that name, who is described in the deutero- 
canonical fragment of Bel and the Dragon (Dan., xiy, 
32 sqq.), as miraculously carrying a meal to Daniel in 
thehons' den. 

In this absence of authentic tradition, legend, not 
only Jewish but also Christian, has been singularly 
busy about the prophet Habacuc. It has represented 
him as belonging to the tribe of Levi and as the son of 
a certain Jesus; as the child of the Sunamite woman, 
whom Eliseus restored to life (cf. IV Kin^, iv, 16 
MO.) ; as the sentinel set by Isaias (cf. Is. xxi, 6; and 
BLab., ii, 1) to watch for the fall of Babylon. Accord- 
ing to the “ Lives " of the prophets, one of which is 
ascribed to St. Epiphanius, and the other to Doro- 
theus, Habacuc was of the tribe of Simeon, and a na- 
tive of Bethsocher, a town apparently in the tribe of 
Juda. In the same works it is stated that when Na- 
buchodonosor came to besiege Jerusalem, the prophet 
fled to Ostrakine (now Straki, on the Egirptian coast), 
whence he returned only after the Chaldeans had 
withdrawn; that he then lived as a husbandman in 
his native place, and died there two years before 
Cyrus's edict of Restoration (538 b. c.j. Different 
sites are also mentioned as his burial-place. The ex- 
act amount of positive information embodied in these 
conflicting legends cannot be determined at the pres- 
ent day. The Greek and Latin Churches celebrate 
the feast of the prophet Habacuc on 15 Jan. 

II. Contents of Prophecy. — ^Apart from its short 
title (i, 1), the Book of Habacuc is commonly divided 
into two parts: the one (i, 2 — ^ii, 20) reads like a dra- 
matic dMogue between God and His prophet ; the other 
(chap, iii) is a lyric ode, with the usual characteristics 
of a psalm. The first part opens with Habacuc's la- 
ment to God over the protracted iniquity of the land, 
and the persistent oppression of the just by the 
wicked, so that there is neither law nor justice in Juda: 
How long is rfche wicked thus destined to prosper? 
(i, 2-4). Yaht^h replies (i, 5-11) that a new and start- 
ling display Of His justice is about to take place: 
ali^dy the Chaldeans — ^that swift, rapacious, terrible, 
race — ^are beir^ raised up, and they shall put an end to 
the wrongs of -vfl^ch the prophet has complained. Then 
Habacuc rem&trates with Yahweh, the eternal and 
righteous RulSr of the world, over the cruelties in 
which He aIlo|p the Chaldeans to indulge (i, 12-17), 
and he confidemy waits for a response to his pleading 
(ii, 1). God's finswer (ii, 2-4) is m the form of a short 
oracle (verse -4® which the prophet is bidden to write 
down on a tabft) that all may read it, and which fore- 
tells the Tj(ltimafc doom of the Chaldean invader. Con- 
tent with thisfcessage, Habacuc utters a taunting 
song, tridmJjhaKly made up of five “woes” which he 
places with drJbatic vividness on the lips of the na- 
tions whom tlM Chaldean has conquered and deso- 
lated (ii, 5-20).* The second part of the book (chap, 
iii) bears the tit® “ A prayer of Habacuc, the prophet, 
to the music offchigionot.” Strictly speakmg, only 
the second ver|| of this chapter has the form of a 
prayer. The vmes following (3-16) describe a the- 
ophany in whicl^ahweh appears for no other purpose 
than the saivati|h^f His people andrthe ruin of His 


enemies. The ode concludes wdth the declaration 
that even though the blessings of nature should fail in 
the day of dearth, the singer will rejoice in Yahweh 
(17-19). Appended to chap, iii is the statement: 
“For the chief musician, on my stringed instru- 
ments.” 

III. Date and Authorship. — Owing chiefly to the 
lack of reliable external evidence, there has been in the 
past, and there is even now, a great diversity of opin- 
ions concerning the date to which the prophecy of 
Habacuc should be ascribed. Ancient rabbis, whose 
view is embodied in the Jewish chronicle entitled Seder 
olam Rabbahf and is still accepted by many Catholic 
scholars (Kaulen, Zschokke, Knabenbauer, Schenz, 
Comely, etc.), refer the composition of the book to the 
last years of Manasses's reign. Clement of Alexan- 
dria says that “ Habacuc still prophesied in the time of 
Sedecias” (599-588 b. c.), and St. Jerome ascribes the 
prophecy to the time of the Babylonian Exile. Some 
recent scholars (Delitzsch and Keil among Protes- 
tants, Danko, Rheinke, Holzammer, and practically 
also Vigouroux, among Catholics, place it under 
Josias (641-610 b. c.). Others refer it to the time of 
Joakim (610-599 B. c.), either before Nabuchodo- 
nosor's victory at Carchemish in 605 b. c. (Catholic: 
Schegg, Haneberg; Protestant: Kleinert, Cook, 
BleekXamphausen, etc.), or after that great event 
(Catholic: Lenormant, Van Hoonacker; Protestant: 
Schrader, S. Davidson, KOnig, Strack, Driver, etc.); 
while others, mostly out-and-out rationalists, ascribe 
it to the time after the ruin of the Holy City by the 
Chaldeans. As might be expected, these various 
views do not enjoy the same amount of probability, 
when th^ are tested by the actual contents of the 
Book of Habacuc. Of them all, the one adopted by 
St. Jerome, and which is now that propounded by 
many rationalists, is decidedly the least probable: to 
ascribe, as that view does, the book to the JExile, is, on 
the one hand, to admit for the text of Habacuc an his- 
torical back^und to which there is no real reference 
in the prophecy, and, on ' the other, to ignore the 
propheus distinct references to events connected with 
the period before the Babylonian Captivity (cf . i, 2-4, 
6, etc.). All the other opinions have their respective 
degrees of probability, so that it is no easy matter to 
choose among them. It seems, however, that the 
view which ascribes the book to 605-600 b. c. “is best 
in harmony with the historical circumstances under 
which the Chaldeans are presented in the prophecy of 
Habacuc, viz. as a scourge which is imminent for Juda, 
and as oppressors whom all know have already entered 
upon the inheritance of their predecessors" (Van 
Hoonacker). 

During the nineteenth century, objections have 
oftentimes been made against the genuineness of cer- 
tain portions of the Book of Habacuc. In the first 
part of tee work, the objections have been especially di- 
rected against i, 5-1 1 . But, however formidable they 
may appear at nrst sight, the difficulties turn out to be 
really weak, on a closer inspection; and in point of 
fact, the great majority of critics look upon them as 
not decisive. The arguments urged against the genu- 
ineness of chapter ii, 9-20, are of less weight still. Only 
in reference to chapter iii, which forms the second part 
of tee book, can there be a serious controversy as to 
its authorship by Habacuc. Many critics treat tee 
whole chapter as a late and independent poem, with 
no allusions to the circumstances of Habacuc's time, 
and still bearing in its liturgical heading and musical 
directions (w. 3, 9, 13, 19) distinct marks of the col- 
lection of sacred songs from which it was taken. Ac- 
cording to teem, it was appended to tee Book of Hab- 
acuc because it had already been ascribed to him in 
tee title, just as certain psalms are still referred in tee 
Septuagint and in the Vulgate to some prophets. 
Others, indeed in smaller number, but also with 
greater probability, regard only tee last part of tee 
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chapter iii, 17-19 as a later addition to Habacuc's 
work : in reference to this last part only does it appear 
true to say that it has no definite allusions to the cir- 
cumsl^nces of Habacuc’s time. things consid- 
ered, it seems that the question whether chapter iii be 
an original portion of the prophecy of Habacuc, or an 
independent poem appended to it at a later date, can- 
not be answered with certainty: too little is known in 
a positive manner concerning the actual circum- 
stances in the midst of which Habacuc composed his 
work, to enable one to feel confident that this portion 
of it must or must not be ascribed to the same author 
as the rest of the book. 

IV. Literary and Textual Features. — In the 
composition of his book, Habacuc displays a literary 
power which has often been admired. His diction ^ 
rich and classical, and his imagery is striking and ap- 
propriate. The dialogue between God and him is 
highly oratorical, and exhibits to a larger extent than 
is commonly supposed, the parallelism of thou^t and 
expression which is the distinctive feature of Hebrew 
poetry. The Mashal or taunting song of five woes’’ 
which follows the dialogue, is placed with powerful 
dramatic effect on the lips of the nations whom the 
Chaldeans have cruelly oppressed. The lyric ode 
with which the book concludes, compares favourably in 
respect to imagery and rhythm with the best pro- 
ductions of Hebrew poetry. These litera^ beauties 
enable us to realize that Habacuc was a writer of high 
order. They also cause us to regret that the original 
text of his prophecy should not have come down to us 
in all its primitive perfection. As a matter of fact, 
recent interpreters of the book have noticed and 
pointed out numerous alterations, especially in the 
line of additions, which have crept in the Hebrew text 
of the prophecy of Habacuc, and render it at times 
very obscure. Only a fair number of those altera- 
tions can be corrected by a close study of the context; 
by a careful comparison of the text with the ancient 
versions, especially the Septuagint; by an application 
of the rules of Hebrew parallelism, etc. In the other 
places, the primitive reading has disappeared and 
cannot be recovered, except conjecturally, by the 
means which Biblical criticism affords in the present 
day. 

V. Prophetical Teaching. — Most of the relimous 
and moral truths that can be noticed in this short 
prophecy are not peculiar to it. They form part of 
the common message which the prophets of old were 
charged to convey to God’s chosen ^ople. Like the 
other prophets JHabacuc is the champion of ethical 
monotheism. For him, as for them, Y ahweh alone is 
the living God (ii, 18-20) ; He is the Eternal and Holy 
One (i, 12), the Supreme Ruler of the Universe (i, 6, 
17; ii, 6 sqq.; iii, 2-16), Whose word cannot fail to 
obtain its effect (ii, 3), and Whose glory will be ac- 
knowledged by all nations (ii, 14). In his eyes, as in 
those of the other prophets, Israel is God’s choi^n 
people whose unrighteousness He is bound to visit 
with a signal puniSiment (i, 2-4). The special peo- 
ple, whom it was Habacuc’s own mission to announce 
to his contemporaries as the instruments of Yahweh’s 
judgment, were the Chaldeans, who will overcrow 
everything, even Juda and Jerusalem, in their victori- 
ous march (i, 6 sqq.) . This was inde^ at the time an 
incredible prediction (i, 6), for was not Juda God’s 
kingdbm and the Chaldean a world-power character- 
ized by overweening pride and tyranny? Was not 
therefore Juda the ^^just” to be saved, and the Chal- 
dean really the wicked” to be destroyed? The an- 
swer to this difl&culty is found in the distich (ii, 4) 
which contains the central and distinctive teaching of 
the book. Its oracular form bei^ieaks a principle of 
wider import lhan the actual circumstances in the 
midst of which it was revealed to the prophet, a gen-^ 
era! law, as we would say, of God’s providence in 
government of the world: the wicked carries in him- 


self the germs of his own destruction; the believer, on 
the contrary, those of eternal life. It is because of 
this, that Habacuc applies the oracle not only to the 
Chaldeans of his time who are threatening the exist- 
ence of God's kingdom on earth, but also to all the 
nations opposed to that kingdom who will likewise be 
reduced to naught (ii, 5-13), and solemnly declares 
that the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of Yahweh, as the waters cover the sea” (ii, 
15). It is because of this truly Messianic import that 
the second part of Habacuc’s oracle (ii, 4b) & r^at- 
treated in the New Testament writings (Rom., 
i, 17 ; Gal., iii, 11 ; Hebr., x, 38) as being verified in the 
inner condition of the believers of the New Law. 

COMMBNTASUSS: Catholic; — SCHBQG (2nd ed., Ratisbon, 
1862); Rhbinkb (Brixen, 1870); Teochon (Paris, 1883); Kna- 
BENBATJER (Paris, 1886); Non-Catholic: — Dblxtzsch (Leipzig, 
1843); VON Orblu (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1893); Klbinbrt 
(Leipzig. 1893); Wellhausen (3rd ed., Berlin, 1898); David- 
son (Cambridge, 1899); Marti (Freiburg im Br., 1904); No- 
WACK (2ad ed.jGOttingen, 1904); Dxthm (THibingen, 1906); van 
Hoonacker (Paris, 1908). 

Francis E. Gigot. 

Habakkuk. See Habacuc. 


Habington, William, poet and historian; b. at 
Hindlip, Worcestershire, 1605; d. 1654; son of Thomas 
Habin^n the antiquarian. He was educated at 
Saint-Omer and Paris. The information ^ven by 
Anthony d. Wood in his "Athense” that Habington 
returned to England escape the importunity of the 
Jesuits to join their order” rests only on a vague state- 
ment made by the ex-Jesuit Wadsworth in his '^Eng- 
lish Spanish Pilgrim”. Habington married Lucy, 
daughter of William Herbert, Baron Powis, and a 
year or two after his marriage, in 1634, issued his well- 
known Castara ” (see i&ber’s English Reprints, 
1870), a series of poems addressed mamly to his wife. 
In 1635 and 1640 second and third enlarged editions 
of the book respectively appeared. The poems are 
mostly short, many of them sonnets, and interspersed 
are several prose characters” such as it was the 
fashion then to write. A few verses are addressed to 
friends, one of whom is Ben Jonson. All the poetry 
of “Castara” shows a peculiarly refined and pure 
imagination. It is always skilful and melodious and 
contains some passages of real beauty. It is marked, 
though not excessively, by the metaphysical’' 
qualities which pervaded most of the Carolme verse, 
in 1640 Habington also published a romantic tragedy, 
the “ (^ueen of Arragon”, of less interest for its drar- 
matic quality, which is small, than for special passages 
in it which illustrate the poet’s independence of mmd 
upon certain social and political questions. It was 
acted at Court, and after the Restoration was revived. 
Habic^ton produced in the same year, 1640, a prose 
“ History of IMward IV”, reprinted in Keimet's ''Com- 
plete Hi^ry of En^and” (London, 1706), stated by 
Wood to have been written and puhli^ed at the 
desire of King Charles I. In 1641 followed “Obser- 
vations upon Eristory”^ a series of reflective sketches in 
prose of great events m Europe, “such as” Qie says) 
“impressed me in the reading and make the imaginar- 
tion stand amazed at the vicissitude of time and 
fortune”. Professor Saintsbury remarks of Hab- 
ington that “he is creditably distinguished from his 
contemporaries by a very strict and remarkable 
decency of thou^t and languag^’. 

Bttllbn m Dict.Hai. Biog.^ s. v.; Wood, A.'Oimctt ed. Bless 
(Oxford, 1848), II; Dodslby, Old Playa (London, 1875), ed. 
Hazlitt, preface XlII; Wahd, EnAuh Dramatic Ltierattire 
, IH; Gillow, BibL Diet. Eng. Cath. (London, 

K. M. Warren. 



Habit is an effect of repeated acts and an aptitide 
to reproduce Ihem, and may be defined as “a quality 
difficult to change, whereby an agent whose nature it 
is to work one way or another indeterminately/ is 
disposed easily and readily at will to follow this or 
that particular line of action” (Rickaby, Moral 
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ophy) . Daily experience shows that the repetition of 
actions or reactions produces, if not always an inclina- 
tion, at least an aptitude to act or react in the sanae 
manner. To say that a nian is accustomed to a 
certain diet, climate, or exercise, that he is an habitual 
smoker or early-riser, that he can dance, fence, or 
play the piano, that he is used to certain points of 
view, modes oi thinking, JSeehng, and willinc, etc., 
signifies that owing to past experience he can do now 
that which formeny was impossible, do easily that 
which was difficult, or dispense with the effort and 
attention which were at first necessary. Like any 
faculty or power, habit cannot be known directly in 
itself, but only indirectly — retrospectively from the 
actual processes which have given rise to it, and pr^ 
spectively from those which proceed from it.^ Habit 
will be considered (I) in general, and then in its most 
important (II) physiological, (III) psychological, (IV) 
ethical, (V) pedagogical, (VI) philosophical, and 
(VII) theological aspects. 

I. If an attitude, action, or series of actions resulting 
from a well-formed and deep-rooted habit is compared 
with the corresponding attitude, action, or series be- 
fore the habit was contracted, the following differences 
are generally observed: (1) Uniformity and regularity 
have succeeded diversity and variety ; under the same 
circumstances and conditions the same action recmrs 
invariably and in the same manner, unless a special 
effort is made to inhibit it; (2) Selection has taken the 
place of diffusion; after a number of attempts in 
which the energy was scattered in several directions, 
the proper movements and adaptations have been 
singled out; the energy now follows a straight line 
and goes forth directly toward the expected result; 
(3) I^ss stimulus is required to start the process, and, 
where perhaps resistance had to be overcome, the. 
slightest cue now suffices to give rise to a complex 
action; (4) Difficulty and effort have disappeared; the 
elements of the action, every one of which used to 
require distinct attention, succeed one another auto- 
matically; (5) Where there was merely desire, often 
difficult to satisfy, or indifference, perhaps even repug- 
nance, there is now tendency, inclination, or need, and 
the unwonted interruption of an habitual action or 
mode of thinking generally results in a painful feeling 
of uneasiness; (6) Insteaa of the clear and distinct 
perception of the action in its details, there is only 
a vague consciousness of the process in its totality, 
togeSier with a feeling of familiarity and naturalness. 
In a word, habit is selective, produces quickness of 
response, causes the processes to be more regular, more 
penect, more r^id, and tends to automatism. 

From these effects of habit, together with the wide- 
ness of the field which it covers, its importance is 
easily inferred. Progress requires flexibility, power 
to change and to conquer, fixity of useful modificar 
tions and the power to retain conquests. Adapta- 
bility to new surroundings, and facility of processes 
presuppose the power of acquiring habits. Without 
them, not only mental fxmctions like reflecting^ reason- 
ing, counting, but even the most ordinary actions like 
dressing, eatmg, walking, would necessitate a distinct 
effort for every detail, consume a great deal of time, 
and withal remain very imperfect. Hence habit has 
been called a second nature, and man termed a bundle 
of habits; and, although such egressions, like all 
aphorisms, may be open to criticism if taken too 
literally, yet they contain much truth. Natxire is the 
pommon groundwork of all activities apd essentially 
the same m all men, but its special direction and mani- 
festations, the special emphasis of certain forms of 
activity together with their manifold individual 
featxires, are^ for the most part, the results of habits. 
Speech, writmg, sHll in its van^ applications, in fact 
every complex action of organism ana mind, wmch are 
matters of course for the adult or the adept, appear 
simple only because they are habitual; the child or 


the beginner finds how complex they are in reality. 
Even in merely physiological functions the influence 
of habit is felt: the stomach becomes accustomed to 
certain foods; the blood to certain stimulants and 
poisons; the whole organism to certain hours for 
resting and awaking, to the climate and surroundings. 
All mental functions in the adult are the results of 
habits, or are modified by them. Habits of thought, 
speculative and practical, habits of feelings and will, 
religious and moral attitudes, etc., are constantly 
shaping man’s views of things, persons, and events, 
and determine his behaviour toward those who agree 
with or differ from him. Observation and reflection 
show that the empire of habit is wellnigh unlimited, 
and that there is no form of human activity to which 
it does not extend . It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
its importance; the danger is rather that one may 
imder-estimate, or at least fail to fully appreciate it. 

Habit is acquired by exercise; in this it differs from 
the instincts and other natural predispositions and 
aptitudes which are innate. In a series of actions, it 
begins -with the first act, for, if this left no trace what- 
soever, there would be no more reason why it should 
begin with the second or any subsequent act. Yet at 
this early stage the trace or disposition is too weak to 
be called a habit; it must grow and be strengthened by 
repetition. The growth of habit is twofold, intensive 
and extensive, and may be compared to that of a tree 
which extends its branches and roots farther and 
farther, and at the same time acquires a stronger 
vitality, can resist more effectively obstacles to life, 
and becomes more difficult to uproot. A habit also 
ramifies; its influence, restricted at first to one line of 
action, gradually extends, making itself felt in a 
number of other processes. Meanwhile it takes deeper 
root, and its intensity increases so that to remove 
or cnange it becomes a more and more arduous task. 

The main factors in the growth of habit are: (1) 
The number of repetitions, as every repetition strength- 
ens the disposition left by previous exercise; (2) 
their frequency: too long an interval of time allows 
the disposition to weaken, whereas too short an inter- 
val fails to give sufficient rest^ and results in organic 
and mental fatigue; (3) their uniformity: at least 
change must be slow and gradual, new elements being 
added little by little; (4) the interest taken in the 
actions, the desire to succeed, and the attention given; 
(5) the resulting pleasure or feeling of success which 
becomes associated with the idea of the action. 

No general rules, however, can be given for a strict 
determination of these factors. For instance, how 
frequently the actions should be repeated, or how 
rapidly tne complexity may be increased, will depend 
not only on actual psychological factors of interest, 
attention, and application, but also on the nature of 
the actions to be performed and on natural apti- 
tudes and tendencies. Habits decrease or disappear 
negatively by abstaining from exercising them, and 
positively by acting in an opposite direction, antago- 
nistic to the existing habits. 

II. AU organic functions are due to, facilitated or 
modified by, habit. Some habits, like those referring 
to climate, temperature, certain foods, etc., are purely 
physiological, the mind contributing little or nothing. 
For instance, the same dose of alcohol or stimulants 
might be fatal for some organisms, while it is necessary 
for those which have been used to it. Or ^gain, a 
bird, confined in an enclosed place in which the air 
gradually becomes foul, grows so far accustomed to 
the fetid condition of the atmosphere that it may con- 
tinue to live for several hours after the air has been 
so poisoned with carbonic acid as to kill almost im- 
mediately another bird suddenly placed therein. In 
the acquisition of other physiological habits, especially 
those of skill and dextenty, psychological factors have 
a great importance, above all the antecedent idea of 
the end, which directs the selection of the appropriate 
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movements, and the subsequent idea of success asso- 
ciated with them. Moreover a number of such habits 
are made use of under the guidance of the mind. Thus 
the acquired facility for writing is adapted to the 
ideas to be expressed; fencing consists in the adapta- 
tion of certain movements facilitated by habit to the 
perceived or foreseen movements of the adversary. 
Thev are therefore mixed habits of organism and mind. 

Physiological habit supposes that an action, after 
being performed, leaves some trace in the organism, 
especially in the nervous system. In the present 
stage of physiological science, the nature of these 
traces cannot be deternoined with certainty. By some 
they are described as persisting movements and 
vibrations ; by others, as fixed impressions and struc- 
tural modifications; by others finally, as tendencies 
and dispositions to certain fimctions. These views are 
not exclusive, but may be combined, for the dis- 
position, which has a more direct reference to future 
processes, may result from permanent impressions 
and movements, which have special reference to past 
processes. Somewhat metaphorically, physiological 
habit has also been explained as a canalization, or the 
creation of paths of least resistance which the nervous 
energy tends to follow. 

III. Psychologically habit signifies the acquired 
facility of conscious processes. The education of the 
senses, association of ideas, memory, mental attitudes 
derived from experience and from studies general or 
fecial, the powers of attention, reflection, reasoning, 
insight, etc., and all these complex factors which form 
man’s frame of mind and character, such as strength 
of will, weakness or obstinacy, irascibility or calmness, 
likes and dislikes, prejudices, and so on, are due 
largely to habits intentionally or unintentionally con- 
tracted. Owing to the great variety of conscious 
processes and the complexity of their determinants, 
it is difficult to reduce the psychological effects or 
habit to universal laws. The statement frequently 
made that habit lessens consciousness cannot be 
accepted without qualification; for sometimes the 
being accustomed to a stimulus means ceasing to have 
a clear consciousness of it, as in the case of the ticking 
of a clock which little by little ceases to be perceived 
distinctly, while sometimes on the contrary it means 
an increase of consciousness, as in the case of the 
developed keenness of the musician’s ear in disoiimi- 
nati^ sounds of slightly different pitch. Here a few 
distinctions must be kept in mind. First, between 
prolonged sensation, producing fatigue and conse- 
quently dullness of the sense-organ, and repeated 
sensation allowing sufficient rest. A second, between 
mental processes in which the mind is chiefly passive, 
and those in which it is chiefly active, as habit lessens 
passive and augments active sensitiveness. Finally 
one must see ^mether conscious processes are ends 
or simply means. Compared to the quality of the 
sounds to be produced, the special activity of the 
pianist’s fingers or the singer’s vocal organs is but a 
means to an end. Hence the musician becomes 1^ 
conscious of this activity but more conscious of its 
result. In any case, since the energy flows naturally 
in the wonted direction, effort ancTattention are in 
inverse ratio to habit. 

To pleasures as a rule applies the proverb “ Assueta 
vilescunt” (Familiarity br^s contempt). By bemg 
repeated the same experience lose® its novelty, which 
is one of the elements of pleasure and interest. But 
the rapidity of the decrease depends, not only on 
the frequency of the repetitions, but also on the wealth 
and variety contained in the eiqierienoes; hence it is 
that some musical compositions bec<mie tir^me 
much sooner than others m which the mind conianues 
to discover some new pleasurable element. Pleasures 
resulting frofia the satSf action of want% like 

resting or eat^, undergo no eba^)ge from the naere 
fact of repetition. Inc&ations {L 0. desire lasd aver-* 


sion) decrease; desires frequently change into needs of, 
or unconscious cravings after, experiences which 
formerly were pleasurable, but have now become taste- 
less or are even known to be injurious. Persons or 
things habitually met with, even if they are the source 
of no pleasure, are missed if they happen to disappear. 
Painful impressions become less keen unless they are 
increased in reality or exaggerated by the im^nation. 
By exercise mental activity is stren^hened in propor- 
tion to natural dispositions and to the quantity and 
quality of the energy employed. Hence habit is a 
force which impels to act, diminishes the strength of 
the will, and may become so strong as to be almost 
irresistible. 

IV. From the point of view of ethics, the main 
division of habits is into good and bad, i. e. into virtues 
and vices, according as they lead to actions in con- 
formity with or against the rules of morality. It is 
needless to insist on the importance of habit in moral 
conduct; the majority of actions are performed imder 
its influence, frequently without reflection, and in 
accordance with principles or prejudices to which the 
mind has become accustomed. The actual dictates 
of an upright conscience are dependent on intellectual 
habits, especially those of rectitude and honesty 
without which it happens too often that reason is 
used, not to find out what is right or wrong, but to 
justify a course of action one has taken or wishes to 
take. Custom also is an important factor, as lhat 
which is of frequent occurrence, even if known at first 
to be wrong, little by little becomes familiar, and its 
commission no longer produces in us feelings of shame 
or remorse. The voice of conscience is stifled; it 
ceases to give its warning, or at least no attention is 
paid to it. 

. By lessening freedom, habit also lessens the actual 
responsibility of the a^nt, for actions are less per- 
fectly attended to, and in vaiymg degrees escape the 
control of the will. But it is important to note the 
distinction between habits acquired and retained 
knowingly, voluntarily, and with some foresight of the 
consequences likely to result, and habits acquired 
tmconsciously, without our noticing them, and there- 
fore without our thinking of the possible consequences. 
In the former case, actions good or bad, thou^ actu- 
ally not quite free, are nevertheless imputable to the 
^ent, since they are voluntary in their cause, that is, 
in the implied consent given them at the begiiming of 
the habit. If on the contrary the will had no part at 
all in acquiring or retaining the habit, actions proceed- 
ing from it are not voluntary, but, as soon as the exist- 
ence and dangers of a bad habit are noticed, efforts to 
uproot it become obligatory. 

y. Between the child and the adult there is not 
merely a difference in the quantity of energy, bodily 
and mental, which they command, but especially a 
difference of adaptability, co-ordination or habit, 
thanks to which such energy is made more available for 
a definite purpose. Growth or increase and develop- 
ment or organization must proceed together. The mam 
end of education is to direct the harmonious develop- 
ment of aU the child^s faculties according to their rela- 
tive importance, and thus to do for the child that 
which it is not yet able to do for itself, namely to fit its 
various energies for future use, ^d to select from 
among the tendencies deposited in its nature those 
which are to be cultivated and those which are to be 
destroyed. While the work must proceed gr^ually 
acoorcung to the increasing capacities of the child, the 
fact must always be kept in view that in early years 
both organism and mind are plastic and more easily 
influenced. Later their power of adaptability is much 
less, and frequently the learning of a new habit implies 
the difficult task of breaking off an old one. 

As the complexity of functions increases, it become 
ipp^rative, as far as possible, that the n^w efemearts 
at once -^ir proper place and associations^ aM 
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take root there, smce otherwise it would be necessary 
later on to eradicate them and perhaps transplant 
them somewhere else. Hence all habits necessary to 
human perfection must be cultivated so as to be 
grooved into one another. Hence also the principle 
of negative education advocated by Rousseau is inad- 
missible.^ In early years, according to him, ‘Hhe only 
habit which the child should be allowed to form is that 
of contracting no habit whatsoever”, not even that of 
using one hand rather than the other, or that of eating, 
sleeping, acting at the same regular hours. Up to 
twelve, the child should not be able to distinguish its 
right from its left hand. With regard to intelligence 
and will, “the first education must be purely negative. 
It coi^ists not in teaching virtue or truth, but in 
guarding the heart against vice and the mind against 
error”. To judge this principle, it must be remem- 
bered tlmt there are three penods in the development 
of activity: one of diffusion during which actions take 
place largely at random, and the energy is dispersed in 
many channels; the second of effort at co-ordination 
during which the proper modes of functioning are 
selected and practised; the third of habit which re- 
moves everything superfluous, and greatly facilitates 
correct modes of functioning. To prolong the first of 
these periods, since the last is the most perfect, would 
be an injustice against the child, who has a right not 
only to the necessaries of life, but also to the help re- 
quired for its development. Moreover, it may be 
asked, how c^ the hem:t be guarded against vice, and 
the mind against error, without showing what vice and 
error are, and without teaching virtue and truth? 
How in ^neral can a bad habit be avoided or combated 
more effectively than by the acquisition of the con- 
trary habit? Experience shows that many good 
habits, if not cultivated in childhood, are never ac- 
quired at all, or not so perfectly, and defects in the 
adult may often be traced back to early education. 

To obtain the best results, it is important for the 
teacher to know the natural aptitudes of every pupil, 
for the effort which is possible for one might be, if re- 
quired of another, a source of discouragement, or 
exercise even a still more deleterious influence on the 
mind of the child. The use of rewards and punish- 
ments must always be made in a manner suitea to the 
child's dispositions, and directed by the general effects 
of habit upon pleasurable and painful impressions and 
emotions. At the same time that habits grow, atten- 
tion has to be paid to their dangers, and the child 
must not be allowed to become a mere automaton. 
Habits of reflection and attention, together with de- 
termination and strength of will, enable the child 
to control, direct, and govern other habits. 

VI. In Aristotelean and Scholastic metap^sics 
habit comes under the category called quality. To be 
the subject of habits a being must be m potentia (see 
Actus bt Potentia), i..e. capable of determination 
and perfection; and this potentia^ must not be re- 
strict^ to only one mode of activity or receptivity, 
for, where there is absolute fixity, where one and the 
Kime line is invariably followed, there is no room for 
habit, which impKes adaptation and specification. On 
the strength of this condition, Saint Thomas holds 
that habit properly so-called cannot be found in the 
material world, but only in the spiritual faculties of 
intellect and will. In man, however, we may speak of 
organic habits for such functions as are under the de- 
pendence of these spiritual faculties. Matter, even in 
plants' and animals, is the subject merely of disposi- 
tions, and the difference between habit and disposition 
is that the former is more stable, the latter more easily 
changed. Against this position several objections 
have been urged. In the first place, the proposed dis- 
tinction of habit and disposition is not based on any- 
thing essential, but on a difference of degree, which 
seems insufficient to draw a strict line between beings 
that are the subjects of habits and those that are the 


subjects of dispositions only. If it is clear that moral 
habits of will differ from merely organic habits, it is 
impossible to say why e. g. the habit of a horse of stop- 
ping at certain places, or the habits of trained animals 
differ radically from human habits of skill and dexter- 
ity and why to the latter alone the name of habits can 
be given. Furthermore it is true, as Aristotle re- 
marks, that, by being thrown in the air, a stone will 
never acquire any facility for taking the same direc- 
tion, but will always tend to fall toward the centre of 
attraction according to a vertical line; and that after 
any number of revolutions in the same direction 
a miU-stone acquires no facility for that special 
movement, unless it be an extrinsic one due to the 
adaptation of the mechanism. Nevertheless, in 
proportion as the elements of a material system 
are more varied, there is room for different ar- 
rangements, and consequently for new permanent 
aptitudes. In the sheet of paper which, after being 
folded, is more easily folded again; in the clothes or 
shoes which fit better after being worn for some time; 
in the mechanism which gives the best results after 
some functioning; in the violin which good use im- 
proves and bad use deteriorates, in domestic or 
trained animals, etc., there is something at least ana- 
logical to habit, and which cannot be distinguished 
from it on the mere ground of neater changeableness. 

Hence if habit is considered exclusively from the 
point of view of retentiveness, there is no reason to deny 
its existence in the material world. It has been even 
said that, being simply an application of the law of 
inertia, it finds its maximum of application in inor- 
ganic matter, which, unless acted on by some contrary- 
force, keeps indefinitely its modifications and condi- 
tions of rest or movement. Hence James writes that 
“ the philosophy of habit is thus, in the first instance, a 
chapter in physics rather than in physiology or psy- 
chology" (Pnnciples of Psychology, I, 105). ^ How^ 
ever, since habit means essentially the specifiohsing of 
that which was indetermined, and the fixating of that 
which was indifferent, from this point of view of plas- 
ticity, adaptability, indetermination, selectiveness, it 
applies more strictly to organic than to inorganic mat- 
ter, and more strictly still to the will which is capable 
even of such contrary determinations as temperance 
and intemperance, speaking the truth and lying, and, 
in general, of acting in one or another way and of ab- 
staining entirely from action. 

VII. In theology, the question of habits has several 
important applications. In fundamental morals, its 
discussion is necessaiy for the determination of the 
degree of responsibility in human actions, and the 
treatise de pcenitentid deals with the attitude to be 
taken by the confessor toward penitents who habit- 
ually fall into the same sins, with the rules for granting 
or denying absolution, and with the advice to be given 
such persons in order to help them out of their habits. 
The scholastics, using a terminology which is little in 
accordance with the modem meaning of habit and 
somewhat confusing to the lay reader, make a distinc- 
tion between natural and supernatural, and between 
acquired and infused habits. Of the natural habits 
some are acquired by practice, others are innate like 
the habitus p^rimorvm pmncipioruTn, that is, the innate 
aptitude of the human minci to grasp at once the truth 
of self-evident principles as soon as their meaning is 
understood. Supernatural habits cannot be acquired, 
since they direct man to his supernatural end, and. 
therefore, are above the exigencies and the forces of 
nature. They suppose a higher principle, given by God, 
which is sanctif^ng or “habitual" grace. With ha- 
bitual grace the three theological virtues, which are also 
hcMm supernaturalesj and, according to the more 
common opinion, the four cardinal virtues and the 
mfts of the Holy Ghost, are infused in the soul. Of 
Ihemselves, such “ habitus” give no facility to act, but 
only the power, the mere potentia. The facility — 
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habit proper, or virtue in the strict sense — is acquired 
by the co-operation of man with Divine grace and the 
repetition of acts. By sin, on the contrary, these 
habitus are lessened or lost. 

Andrews, Hahit m Amer. Journal of Psychol., XIV (1903), 
121; Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race 
(3rcl ed., New York, 1906); Benn, Habit and Progress m Mind, 
Xl (1S86), 243; Dubray, The Theory of Psychical Dispositions 
in Psychol. Review ■ Monograph Suppl. (New York, 1905); Du- 
mont, De Vhabitude in Revue philosophique (1876), I, 321; 
James, Principles of Pyschology (London, 1890); Mercier, 
Metaphysique ginirale (4th ed , Louvain, 1905); Radbstock, 
Die Gewbhnung und ihre Wichtigkeii fur die Erziehung (Berlin, 
1882), Eng. tr. by Caspari (Boston, 1886); Ravaisson, De 
Vhahitudexn Revue de M4taphysique et de Morale (1894), II, 1; 
Satolu, Dehabitibus (Rome, 1897); Stout, Analytic Psychology 
(London, 1896); Sully, The Human Mind (New York, 1892); 
Idem, Outlines of Psychology (New York, 1891); St. Thomas, 
Summa theologica, I-II, QQ, xlix sq., and Qucestiones disputatae, 
De virtulibus in communi. 

C. A. Dubray. 

Habor [Heb. fydbhdr; Sept. IV Kings (II), 

xvii, 6 ,* : IV Kings, xviii, 11 ; Xa^dtp: I Par. (Chron- 

icles), V, 26]. — A river of Mesopotamia in Asiatic 
Turkey, an important eastern affluent of the Eu- 
phrates. It still bears the name of Hdbur. It rises in 
Mt. Masius (the present Karaja Dagh), some fifty 
miles north of Resalna (Ras el- Ain, 'Hhe head of the 
spring”)? flows S.S.W., imparting great fertility to 
its banks in its winding way through the midst of the 
desert, and falls into the Euphrates at KarHsiya (the 
ancient Carchemish) after a course, to a great extent 
navigable, of about two hundred miles. ITie most 
important tributary of the Habor is the Jemyer, or 
ancient My^onius, which flows into it after passing 
Nisibis and Thubida. In IV Kings, xvii, 6; xviii, 11, 
the Habor is called “ the river of Gozan” (the modem 
Kaushan), on account of the district of that name 
which it waters and which is now covered with mounds, 
the actual remains of Assyrian towns. The river 
Habor is distinctly named in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath-pileser I (about 1120-1110 b.c.), and 
of Asshumasir-pal (885-860 b.c.), and it seems from 
the egressions used by the last-named monarch that 
the river then emptied itself into the Euphrates 
through several mouths. In I Par., v, 26, it is stated 
that Phul, also’ called Thdgathpmlnasar (Tiglath- 
pileser hi), carried away the exiles of the Trans- 

i 'ordanic tribes of Israel into the district of the Habor. 
t is in the same land that according to IV Kings, 
xvii, 3-6; xviii, 9-11, Salman^r IV--and perhaps 
Sar^n, his immediate successor — settled the captives 
of Northern Israel. 

The Habor of IV Kings and I Par. must not be 
identified with the Chobar (Heb. Kebhar) which is 
repeatedly mentioned by the prophet Ezechiel (i, 1, 3; 
iii, 15, 23, etc.), and which was a large navigable canal 
east CM the Tims, near Nippur. The Greek historian 
Procopius (6th cent, after Christ) says that the Cha- 
boras (the classical name of the Habor) formed the 
limit oi the Roman Empire. When the Spanish rabbi 
Benjamin of Tudela visited (a.d. 1163) the mouth of 
the Habor, he found near by some two hundred Jews 
who may have in part been the descendants of the 
ancient captives of the Assyrian kings. At the pres- 
sent day, the plain of the Habor is a favourite campmg 
ground for wandering Bedouins. 

Wright, Early Travds in Palestine (London, 1848); Latard, 
Nineveh and Babylon (New Y'ork, 1853); Ma8p:i6ro, A Manual 
the Ancient History of the East (tr., London, 1869); Sachau, 
Jieise in Syrian und Mesopotomien (Leipzig, 1883); Pinches in 
KAST.,Diet. of the Bible, s. v.; Vigottecwjx, in Diet, de la Bible, 
3s. V.; Brown, Driver and Briggs, Hdfrew and English Lexi- 
con (New York, 1906). 
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Haceldama is the name given by the people to the 
potter's field, purchased with the price of the treason 
of Judas. In Aramaic NDT hagai dema^ signi- 
fies “field of blood". The name is written in Greek 
*Ajc€\dafidj and very often * AjceXBayjiXt to render by the 


letter x the guttural sound of the final St. Peter 
said in his discourse (Acts, i, 18-19): “He [Judas] in- 
deed hath possessed a fielci of the reward of iniquity, 
and being hanged, burst asunder in the midst: and 
all his bowels gushed out. And it became known to 
all the inhabitants of Jerusalem: so that the same 
field was called in their tongue, Haceldama, that is to 
say, The field of blood.” Judas seemg that Jesus was 
condemned, relates St. Matthew (xxvii, 3-8), threw 
down the thirty pieces of silver in the temple and 
went and hanged himself. “But the chief priests 
having taken the pieces of silver, said: It is not law- 
ful to put them into the corbona, because it is the 
price of blood. And after they had consulted together 
they bought with them the potter's field, to be a bury- 
ing place for strangers. For this cause, that field was 
called [Haceldama, that is,] The field of blood, 
even to this day ” (the bracketed words are added by 
the Vulgate). According to the Acts this blood was 
that of Judas, according to St. Matthew it was that 
of Christ. It is not impossible that the people should 
have so designated the potter's field, for rx)tn reasons. 
In saying that Judas acquired a field with the reward 
of his crime, St. Peter undoubtedly did not intend to 
say that the traitor purchased a field in order to com- 
mit suicide therein. Since there was question of re- 
placing the fallen Apostle, St. Peter by an oratorical 
motion recalled his tragic death and the acquisition 
of the field where he perished, which was the sole re- 
ward of his treason. St. Matthew, on the contrary, 
writes as an historian, and relates the maimer in whicn 
the prophecies were fulfilled (Zach., xi, 12-13; Jer., 
xxxiij 2, 15, 43; vii, 32). 

It is permissible to conjecture from these two ao 
counts, that after the pottos field was polluted by the 
suicide of the traitor, the proprietor hastened to rid 
himself of it, at any cost. In this manner the chief 
priests were enablecl to buy it for thirty pieces of silver 
or thirty shekels, equivalent to about twenty dollars. 
It seems to correspond to “the potter's house” of 
Jeremias (xviii, 2-3), which further on (xix, 1-2) is 
spoken of as being in the valley of the Son of Ennom, 
south of Jerusalem. The same Prophet declares 
(vii, 32) that in this valley, “they shall biuy in To- 
pheth, because there is no other place” owi^ to the 
Moloch worship being practised there. In his “ Ono- 
masticon” (ed. Klostermann, p. 102, 16) Eusebius 
makes the “ field of Haceldama "lie nearer to “Thafeth 
of the valley of Ennom ”. But under the word “Hacel- 
dama” (p. 38, 20) he says that this field was pointed 
out as being “north of Mount Sion ”, but this was evi- 
dently through inadvertence. St. Jerome corrects the 
mistake and writes “south of Mount Sion ” (p. 39, 27) . 

Tradition with regard to this place has remained 
the same throughout the centuries. In fact, the 
Pilgrim of Piacenza who was known by the name of 
Antoninus (c. 570) went from the pool of Silo “to the 
field of Akeldemac”, which then served as a burial- 
place for pfigrims. Arculf (c. 670) virited it to the 
south of Moimt Sion and makes mention also of the 
pilgrims' sepulchre. In the twelfth century, the cru- 
saders erected beyond the field, on the south side of 
the valley of Ennom, a large building n^ in a ruined 
condition, measuring seventy-eight feet in length from 
east to west, fifty-eight feet in width, and thirty in 
height on the north. It is roofed and, towards the 
southern end, covers several natural grottoes, which 
were once us^ as sepulchres of the Jewish type^ and 
a ditch is hollowed out at the northern end which is 
sixty-eight feet long, twenty-one feet wide, and thi^ 
feet deep. It is estimated that the bones and rubbish 
which have accumukted here form a bed from ten to 
fifteen feet thick. They continued to bury pilgrims 
here up to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Hacemina (Hagg ed Dumm), has been the property 
of the non-Umted Armenians since the stxteenm 
century. 
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Schick, Palestine Expl. Fund, Quarterly Statement (1892), 
283-9; CoNDEK and Warren, The Survey of Western Palestine, 
Jersmlem (London, 1884), 380. 

Barnabas Meistermann. 

Hackshott, Thomas. See Tichborne, Thomas, 
Venerable. 

Hadewych (Hadewig, Hbdwig), Blessed, pri- 
oress of the Premonstratensian convent of Mehre 
(Meer), near Biiderich, in Rhenish Prussia; b. about 
1150; d. 14 April, about the year 1200. She was a 
daughter of Hildegundis, with whom she founded 
the convent of Meer about 1165, and whom she suc- 
ceeded as prioress at the convent in 1183. Her 
brother Herman was provost of the Premonstraten- 
sian monastery of Kappenberg, in the Diocese of 
Munster, from 1171-1210. She, as well as her mother 
and her brother, are counted among the Blessed. 

Spilbeeck, La bienheureuse Hildegonde, comtesse de Meer, et 
ses enfanta le b. Herman et la b. Hedwige de Vordre de Premontre 
(Brussels, 1892); Acta SS., April, II, 263-4; February, I, 925-7. 

Michael Ott. 

Hadrian, Publius ^Elixjs, Emperor of the Romans; 
b. 24 January, a. d. 76 at Rome; d. 16 July, 138. He 
married his cousin and war'd, Julia Sabina, grand- 
niece of Trajan. He reigned from 118 to 138, devoted 
himself to art and science, and possessed notable 

qualifications as a 
statesman and sol- 
dier. He aban- 
doned Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and 
Assyria, countries 
that his predeces- 
sor had hoped to 
acquire perma- 
nently by the con- 
quest of the Par- 
thians, and con- 
fined his efforts to 
developing the 
Province of Arabia. 
He strengthened 
his amicable rela- 
tions with the Sen- 
ate by various fa- 
vours; he remitted 
arrears of taxes 
that had been ow- 
ing to the treasury 
for fifteen years. 
The absolute power 
of the emperor 
reached limits never attained before. A conspiracy 
formed against Hadrian’s life by distinguished of- 
ficers during one of his campaigns in Moesia was 
suppressed by the senators, and the four ringleaders 
were executed without the emperor’s knowledge. 
In pursuance of his political, scientific, and mili- 
tary interests he travelled over the Roman prov- 
inces during his reign, first through those in the 
North and the North-West, then Spain and Maure- 
tania, and finally the Orient and Greece, thereby as- 
suring the loyalty of thirty legions and raising the 
discipline and warlike efficiency of the Roman army 
to a high standard, though his policy was far-sighted 
and peaceful. He was commemorated on the coinage 
as the restorer of the provinces. By protecting the 
boundaries in the valley of the Lower Danube, and by 
building many fortified places he encouraged the 
settlement of the province of Dacia by Roman colo- 
nists. In Germany he completed the palisaded ditch 
between the Rhine and the Danube {hmes Hadriani). 
In Britain the legions constructed a fortified wall ex- 
tending from the mouth of the River Tyne to the 
Solway Firth {vallum Hadriani) to protect the Roman 
boundaries from the inroads of the Piets. This has 
been partially preserved. He desisted from any at- 
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tempt to subjugate the northern part of the island. 
Numerous fortresses and military roads were built in 
Africa and on the Black Sea. He built up the old 
Thracian colony Uscudama into the flourishing city 
of Adrianople. A description of the Pontic coasts was 
written at Hadrian’s request by his legate, the histor- 
ian Flavius Arrianus of Nicomedia, in his “ Periplus”. 
Although on his return he had lost some of his popu- 
larity at Rome, he made a second tour abroad for 
several years in 129, and conferred such an abundance 
of benefits and gifts, particularly on Greece and Athens, 
that, according to his biographer Spartianus, this city, 
where a new section called Pladrian’s quarter was 
built at the south-east of the old town, again became 
the centre of Hellenic culture. He completed the 
Olympieum that Pisistratus had begun, the largest 
temple in the Grseco-Roman world. 

The Greeks set up Hadrian’s statue in the temple 
at Olympia and built the Panhellenium in the new 
town in honour of Zeus Panhellenius. In the provinces 
of Asia Hadrian encouraged and aided the construc- 
tion of aqueducts, bridges, roads, and temples, and the 
restoration of ruined cities. By this means he sought 
to relieve economic distress and at the same time to- 
promote his domestic policy. During an inundation 
of the Nile, while he was travelling through Egypt, 
his favourite, the beautiful young Antinous, a native of 
Bithynia, was drowned, in the year 130. The emperor 
caused him to be deified. In order to prevent the 
recurrence of insurrections by the Jews, who in their 
religious schools were cherishing hopes of reviving 
a Jewish kingdom under the Messias, the emperor 
ordered the Roman troops in Jerusalem to raze the 
ruins left standing in that ancient city and to set up 
a military colony, ^lia Capitolina. It was his wish 
to eradicate Judaism as such. The Jews revolted in 
132 under Simon, whom they called Bar-Cocheba 
(Son of the Stars). Inside of three years Sextus Ju- 
lius Severus put down the rising amid terrible destruc- 
tion and bloodshed. The Jews were forbidden to set 
foot within the old city. In the year 134 Hadrian 
returned to Italy. He built a temple to Trajan in 
Rome, a colossal double temple to Venus and Roma, 
and the gigantic mausoleum on the right bank of the 
Tiber, which constitutes the kernel of the castle of 
Sant’ Angelo. At his villa near Tivoli he copied the 
monuments and landscapes that had made the strong- 
est impressions on him during his travels. In order 
to unify jurisprudence throughout the entire empire, 
he ordered the praetor Salvius Julianus to revise and 
codify systematically the praetorian edicts and the 
annual supplementary edicts. In the year 131 this 
‘‘perpetual edict” (edictum perpetuum) obtained force 
of law by virtue of a decree of the senate; the same 
force was given to the opinions of the jurisconsults in 
all points wherein they were agreed among them- 
selves, in order that the system of the law might con- 
tinue to develop. He bestowed the highest adminis- 
trative offices on men of knightly rank, instead of on 
freedmen as heretofore, and regulated the succession 
of these officers. During his absence from Rome he 
had created an efficient, salaried council, clothed with 
statutory authority, which was confirmed by the sen- 
ate, and which had the decision of all current impor- 
tant affairs in the administration of the empire. Ac- 
cording to Hadrian’s wishes, the Christians were to be 
punished only for such offences as came under the 
common law. Although there was no outspoken 
statutory toleration of them, they were not persecuted 
on account of their religion. With the sanction of 
the senate, he adopted L. Ceionius Commodus Verus 
and designated him as his successor by having the 
title of Csesar conferred on him in 136. Because his 
brother-in-law, L. Julius XJrsus Servianus, cherished 
hopes of the succession for his own youthful ^andson, 
Fuscus Salinator, Hadrian had them both put to 
death. After the death of Verus (1 January, 138) 
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he adopted the admirable Aurelius Antoninus, who 
was fifty-two years old, appointed him co-ruler with 
himself, and^ prevailed upon him to adopt L. Verus, 
the son of his own first adopted son. Hadrian died 
of dropsy on 16 July, 138. 

Grbqobovius, Der Kaiser Hadrian, Gemdlde der rom.-hellen. 
Welt (3 vols. Stuttgart. 1884); Durr, Die Reisen Kaiser Ha^ 
drians (Vienna, 1881); Hilzig, Die Stellung Kaiser Hadrians 
in der ram. Rechtageachichfe (Zurich, 1892); Schillee, iZo- 
mische Kaiserzeit, (2 vols. Gotha, 1883). 

Ka.rl Hoeber. 


a garrison, an important harbour, and there are many 
oil wells in the neighbourhood. 

Between 255 and 551 we know. of nine bishops of 
Hadrumetum, the last of whom was Primasius, whose 
works are to be found in P. L., LXVIII, 467. 

Haussleiter, Leben und Wcrke des Bischofs Primasius von 
Hadrumetum (Erlangen, 1887); Gams, Senes Episcaporum Ec~ 
desiCB Caihoheoe (Ratisbon, 1873). 

S. PtTRIDES. 

Haeckel, Ernst Heinrich. See Evolution. 


HacMan, martyr, d. about the year 306. The 
Christians of Constantinople venerated the grave 
of this victim of Diocletian’s persecution. We are 
told by legendary and unverified records, which have 
been preserved in Greek and Latin, that Hadrian 
was an officer in the body-guard of Emperor Galerius. 
In this capacity he was present one day, with the 
emperor, at the trial and torture of twenty-two 
Christians in Nicomedia. He was so impressed that 
he forthwith declared himself a Christian, and with 
the others was thrown into prison. His wife, Na- 
talia, who had secretly become one herself, cheered 
and ministered to her husband and his fellow- 
prisoners. The account given in the Acts of the 
martyrs is embellished with a number of legendary 
and, in part, very poetical details. HadrSn and 
his companions in martyrdom were finally put to 
death. Their members were first broken, after which 
they were delivered up to the flames. Natalia is 
supposed to have brought to Constantinople the 
mortal remains of her martyred husband. Another 
legend speaks of a martyr, Hadrian of Nicomedia, 
who figures in the Roman Martyrology and in the 
Greek Menaion under 26 August. Though different 
in detail, the story deals with the same person. The 
remains of St. Hadrian were later laid in the church 
erected under his name and patronage on the Roman 
forum, which church (S. Adriano al Foro) is stand- 
ing at the present day. The feast of the trans- 
lation, which, in the Roman Church is the principal 
feast of this martyr and of his companions, is cele- 
brated on 8 September. The Roman Martyrology, 
however, mentions them also on 4 March, while the 
Greek calendar places their feast on 26 Au^t. On 
this last date the Roman Martyrology likewise makes 
mention of a Hadrian. 

MoMBRinus, Sanctvarium, 1, 7-12; Surtos, Vitce Sanctonm, 
V (Cologne, 1567 — ), 147-56; Acta SS., ^ptember. III, 209- 
17; Bibliotheca Casinensis (Oassino, 1873 — ), III, 

Flonlegium, 269-67; Nillbs, Kalendarium mantude vtriusgue 
ecclesiae, I, 260, 382, 398, 473; II, 596, 723; Allard, Histoire 
des persicvHons, V, 39-42. 
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Hadrianople. See Abhianople. 

Hadrumetum (AnRUMETtiM, also Adrumbtus), a 
titular see of Byzacena. Hadrumetum was a Phoeni- 
cian colony earlier than Carthage, and was already an 
important town when the latter rose to greatness. 
Hannibal made use of it as a military base in his cam- 
paign against Scipio at the close of the Second Punic 
War. under the Roman Empire it became very 
prosperous ; Trajan gave it the rank of a colonia. At 
the end of the third century it became the capital of 
the newly-made province of Byzacena. After suffer- 
ing greariy frinn the Vandal invasion, it was restored 
by JustinW, who called it Justinianopolis, It was 
again affiioted by the Arsd>s (to whom it is known as 
Susa) and restored by the A^abites in the eleventh 
century. In the twelfth century the Normans of 
Sicily held it for a time; the French captured it in 
1881. 

Susa has to-day 25,000 inhabitants, of whom 1100 
are French, and 5000 are other Europeans, mainly 
Italians and Maltese. It is a government centre m 
the Province of Tunis. It has a few antiquities ar^ 
some curious Christian catacombs. The native por- 
tion of the town has hardly altered. It has a musemn, 


^ Haeften, Benedict van (Haeftenus), Benedic- 
tine writer, provost of the Monastery of Afflighem, 
Belgium; b.at Utrecht, 1588; d. 31 July, 1648, at Spa, 
Belgium, whither he had gone to recover his health. 
After studying philosophy and theology at Louvain, 
he entered the Benedictine Abbey of Affiighem in 
1609, took solenin vows on 14 May, 1611, and was 
ordained priest in 1613. Hereupon he returned to 
Louvain to continue his theological studies, but was 
recalled to his monastery when he was about to re- 
ceive the licentiate in theology. In 1616 he became 

S rior, and in 1618 Matthias JSovius, Archbishop of 
[echlin, who was at the same time Abbot of Afflighem, 
appointed him provost of his monastery, Affl^hem 
at that time belonged to the Bursfeld Union, and under 
the prudent direction of the pious van Haeften was in 
a flourishing spiritual and temporal condition. Jacob 
Boonen, who had succeeded Hovius as archbishop and 
abbot in 1620, desired to join the monastery to the 
new Congregation of St. Vannes, in Lorraine/ which 
had a stricter constitution than Bursfeld. After some 
prudent hesitation, van Haeften agreed to the chan^, 
and on 18 October, 1627, began his novitiate under the 
direction of a monk of the Congregation of Loiraine. 
Together with eight of his monl^, he made confession 
according to the new reform on 25 October, 1628, and 
founded the Bel^n Congregation of the Presentation 
of the Blessed Wgin. The new reform enjoined per- 
petual abstinence, daily rising at two o^clock in the 
morning, and manual labour joined with study. Un- 
happily the new congregation was of short duration. 
The intrusion upon the rights of the monks by the 
Archbishop of Mechlin brought about its dissolution 
in 1654. * 

Van Haeften is the author of a learned and pains- 
takmg work of monastic researches on the life and 
rule of St. Benedict, entitled: Benedictus^ iUus- 

tratus, sive Disquisitionum monasticarum libri XII, 
quibus S. P. Benedict! Regula et relimosorum rituum 
antiquitates varie dilucidantur’' (Antwerp, 1644). 
The other six works of van Haeften that found Iheir 
way into print are of an ascetical character. 

BsELihRE in Revue B^idictine (Maredsous, 1889), VI, 305- 
309; ^iQL in Kirchenlex,, s. v.; ZmaELBAUBR, Historia Lit, 
ni (Augsburg, 1754), 377-^. 
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Hagar. See Abraham. 


Hagen, Gottfried, town clerk of Cologne, and 
author of the Cologne ‘^Reimchronik (rhymed chron- 
icle) ,* d. 1299. He filled many influential positions, 
and took an active part in the public life of his native 
city. Subs^uently to the year 1268, he is mentioned 
repeatedly in documents as ‘ ' Magister Godefridus cler- 
icus CJoloniensis’^, ‘^Notarius civitatis Coloniensis”, 
pastor (jplebanvts) of St. Martin the Lesser at Cologne, 
and dean of the chapter of St. George. He gives his 
name with the title town-clerk {der stede schriver) at 
the end of his ‘^Book of the CJity of Cologne" (Bit is 
dat boich van der stede Colne). This “ Reimchromk " 
is a very remarkable work of some 3000 couplets; as 
a chronicle it is almost complete, if based at times on 
urueliable tradLitions. At earliest, it was written in. 
1270 with a supplement in 1271 ; it cannot have ap- 
peared later than the period between 1277 and 1287. 
After a legendary introduction, permeated with the 
idea of municipal liberty, it recounts the conflicts be- 
twe^ the city of Cologne and the Archbishops Ck^irari 
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and Engelbert II, and the feuds between the patrician 
party and the guilds in the years 1252~7L Its ar- 
rangement is simple, its style negligent, and its artistic 
merit slight, although it does not lack some lively 
descriptions. The importance of the chronicle lies in 
its contents. No other German city has records so 
complete and so full of life for this early period. For 
historical purposes, however, it should be used with 
great caution. It is true that the strictures formerly 
passed upon its reliability have proved to be very 
exaggerated. In rehearsing facts the work is fairly 
accurate, but Hagen is a thorough partisan, and an 
enthusiastic patriot. He was an adherent of the group 
of patricians led by his relatives, the ‘'Overstolzen”, 
and he opposed bitterly both the party of the“Wei- 
sen”, the despised guilds, and also the archbishops of 
Colo^e, who, as lords of the city, were the natural 
enemies of the development of Cologne into a free 
imperial city. Nevertheless, the bishops and still 
more the Holy See are always treated with respect. 
It cannot be said that Hagen forged facts, but he mod- 
ified them, and his judgment is coloured to a high 
degree by party spirit. His curious book is not so 
much a cnronicle as a pamphlet written for a purpose. 
It was highly esteemed in Cologne as a plea for muni- 
cipal liberty. Several medieval chroniclera have 
drawn largefy upon its contents. For a critical edi- 
tion of the ‘^Beimchronik^^ see Cardauns and SchrSder 
in Chroniken der niederrheinischen Stadte: KQln 
1, 1-236, in “Chroniken der deutschen StMte”, XII 
(Ldpzig, 1875) ; cf. Ill, 963. 

See Merlo in JahrbUcher des Vereina von Alteriumsp’eunaen 
im Bheinlande, LIX, H4, and especially Kbllbtbr, Gottfried 
Hagen (Trier, 1894). 

Hekmann Caedathsts. 

Haggai. See Aggexts. 

Haggith. — ^This is the ordinary form of the name in 
the Enghsh Bible; it corresponds better to the 
brew Hdggtth, “Festive”, than Aggith, as the name is 
spelled in I Par., iii, 2. Ha^th was one of David’s 
wives (II Kmgs, iii, 4). Whose daughter she was, 
whence she came, and when David took her to wife, 
we are not told. The Bible records only that she bore 
to him Adonias, the fourth of his sons, m Hebron, be- 
fore he was king over all Israel. That she was an 
uncommonly remarkable woman, seems to be sug- 
gested from the custom of Bibhcal writers to spe^ 
usually of Adonias as “the son of Haggith”. Al- 
though harem intrigues have ever played a great part 
in poKtical events in the East, nothing indicates, how- 
ever, that Haggith had anything to do either with the 
attempt of her son to secure for himself the crown of 
Israel (III Kings, i, 5-53), or with his fatal req|uest, 
likely also prompted by political motives, to obtain his 
father’s Sunamite concubine, Abisag, from Solomon 
(III Kings, ii, 13-25). Charles L. Souvay. 

Hagiography. — ^The name given to that branch of 
lAft miTig which has the saints and their worship for its 
object. Writings relating to the worship of the saints 
may be divided into two categories: (a) those which 
axe the spontaneous product of circumstances or have 
been called into being by religious needs of one kind or 
another (and these belong to what may be called prac- 
1;i<?al hamography) ; (b) writings devoted to the scien- 
rifio study of the former cat^ory (and these constitute 
criricd biagiography). 

(a) The worship of the saints has everywhere given 
rise, both in the East and in the West, to a very con- 
siderable number of documents, varying, in form and 
in tenor, with the object which the author in each case 
had in view. Such, m primitive times, are the lists of 
martyrs drawn up in particular Churches with a view 
to the celebration of anniversaries, which lists be- 
oome the nucleus of the martyrolo^es. Documents 


of this kin d merit a tspecial study (see Martyrology), 
And we need only mention them here in passing (see 


“ Analecta Bollandiana ”, XXVI, pp. 78-99) . Side by 
side with the martyrologies and calendars there are 
also the narratives of martyrdoms and the biographies 
written by contemporaries in memory of the heroes 
whom the Church celebrates. Such are the “Passion 
of the Scilitan Martyrs ”, the “ Life of St. Au^stine 
by Possidius, and the “Life of St. Martin”, by Sulpi- 
cms Severus. Sometimes, again, they are accounts 
composed by writers who lived at some distance of 
time from the events recorded, and whose object was 
to edify the faithful or satisfy a pious curiosity. These 
hagiographers write either in prose^ like the author of 
the Acts of St. Cecilia, or in verse, like Prudentius and 
so many others. Then again there are texts composed 
or arranged, for liturgical use, from historical docu- 
ments or from artificial compositions. These various 
classes of hagio^aphic works — historical memoirs, 
Hterary compositions, liturgical texts — existed at first 
as monographs ; but soon the need was felt of gather- 
ing into a collection separate pieces of the same nature. 
The most ancient hagiographic collection of which 
mention is made is Eusebius’s compilation tQv 
fjLCLprvplcsv crvvaycay'f}, containing tHe Passions of 
martyrs previous to the persecution of Diocletian. 
Eusebius himself wrote, all in one piece, the book of 
the martyrs of Palestine of the last persecution, as 
Theodoret afterwards compiled his 4>t\60eos *\cropLa 
from a series of thirty biographies of which he himself 
was the author. Thus we have two types of collections 
to one or other of which we may attribute all those to 
be mentioned hereafter — ^the type which consists of a 
grouping of unlike pieces under one title and the type 
which is a series of narratives all from the same pen. 
Among the most famous collections of the Middle Ages 
we may cite those of Gregory of Tours, under the titles 
“In GloriA Martyrum” (P. L., LXXI, 705-80) and 
“In GloriA Confessorum” (loc. cit^ 827-910), the dia- 
logues of St. Gregory the Great, “De VitA et Miraculis 
Patrum ItaKcorSm’’ (P.L., LXXVII. 147-429),^ the 
three books of Eulogius of Toledo (d. 859) entitled 
“Memoriahs Sanctorum” (P. L., CXV, 731-^18). 

In these collections the order is the historical order 
of the particular subjects — saints’ Lives or Passions — 
which they include; later on there appear coUections 
of a more artificial character in which the Passions and 
the biographies of the saints follow each other accord- 
ing to the dates of the calendar. In the West these 
collections are known as “Passionaries” or “Legen- 
daries ”. In course of time every region came to have 
its own; the Roman Legendary constitutes the com- 
mon foundation of all, and the special parts are deter- 
mined by the local cultus. The legendaries are usually 
made up of biographies and Passions of relatively 
great length. Beginning with the thirteenth century, 
collections of a more convenient size begin to appear, 
containing the matter of the legendaries in a con- 
densed form. Of these unquestionably the most fa- 
mous is the “Legenda Aurea” of the Dominican 
Jacobus de Voragine, manuscripts of which were 
plentifully distributed until the tune when copies be- 
gan to be multiplied by printing. This work, more- 
over, was translated during the_ Middle Ages into 
several modem languages, and indeed it is to be 
remarked that a large number of saints’ lives and 
hagiographic collections in the vulgar ton^eSj which 
are now of interest chiefly to students of philology, 
may be traced to Latin onginals. The importance of 
tlds body of literature may be estimated by a perusal 
of, e. g., for French, M. Paul Meyer’s memoirs, 
“Notice sur un 14gendier fran^ais class6 selon I’ordre 
de Fannie liturgique” (Paris, 1898), “Notice sur trois 
l^endiers frangais attribu5s A Jean Belet” (Pans, 
1889), and “ Ligendes hagiographiques en fran^ais 
[in “ Histoire littiraire de la France ”, XXXIII (1906), 
pp. 328-459]. For German we may paention F . w il- 
nelm, “Deutsche Legenden und Legendare” (Leipzig. 
1907). 
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Other hagiographical compilatioas datiog from the 
Middle Ages are worthy of mention, although they 
have not all enjoyed the same popularity. Such are 
the Sanctoral of Bernard Gu^ Bishop of Lod^ve (d. 
1331), still unedited (see L. Delisle, “Notice sur les 
manuscrits de Bernard Guy in “ Notices et Extraits ”, 
XXVII, 2, 1879); the legendary of the Dominican 
Pierre Calo (d. 1348), also unedited; the “Sanctilo- 
gium Angliae” of John of Tynemouth (d. 1366), wMch 
became the “ Nova legenda Anglise ” of John CapCTave 
(1464), of which we now have a critical edition by C. 
Horstmann (Oxford, 1901, 2 vols., 8vo); the “Sanc- 
tuarium” of B. Mombritius, printed at MOan about 
the year 1480, in two folio volumes, and especially 
precious because it rejiroduces the lives and tne Pas- 
sions of the old MSS. without any reshaping or rehand- 
ling; the great compilations of Jean Gielemans, a 
Brabantine canon regular (d. 1487), under the titles 
' ' Sanctilogium ”, “ Hagiologium Brabantinomm ”, 
“Novale Sanctorum” (see ‘^Analecta Bollandkna ”, 
XIV, pp. 5-88); Hilarion of Milanas supplement to 
Jacobus de Voragine (Legendarium . . , supplemen- 
tum illius de V oragine, Milan, 1494) . After the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the lives of the saints begun 
by Aloysius Lipomano, Bishop of Verona (“Sanctorum 
priscorum patrum vitas”, Venice, 1551-60), continued 
and completed by Surius (“De probatis sanctorum 
historiis”, Cologne, 1570-75), which were offered as 
both edifying reading and at the same time a polemical 
arsenal against the Protestants, enjoyed a considera- 
ble reputation and were several times reprinted. 
Father Ribadeneyra^s “Flos Sanctorum” (first edition 
Madrid, 1599) had a ^eater popular success and was 
translated into several languages; it was followed by 
a great number of lives of the saints for every day in 
the year. Among the most famous of these must be 
mentioned Alban Butler's, “The Lives of the Fathers, 
Martyrs and Other Principal Saints", which first ap- 
peared in 1756 and was often reprinted and translated, 
and Mot Guerin's “Les petits BoUandistes ” a collec- 
tion wnich has nothing in common with tne “Acta 
Sanctorum" or with the publications of the Bollan- 
dists. Most collections of lives of the saints, particu- 
larly those in modem languages, are inspir^ by the 
idea of edifying and interesting the reader, and with- 
out any great solicitude for historical truth. We shall 
not speak here of isolated biographies, the number of 
which grew incessantly during the Middle Ages and in 
later times, and which as constantly served to swell 
the collections. 

Among the Greeks the development of hagiography 
was— at least outwardly — the same as among the 
Latins. The Passions of the martyrs, biographies and 
panegyrics of the saints were gathered in just the 
same way into collections, arranged in the order of 
the Calendar, in the menologies mentioned as early 
as the ninth century (see “Analecta Bollandiana , 
XIV, pp. 396-494; XVI, pp. 311-29; XVII, pp. 448- 
52). Tne Greeks, too, have their shorter menologies, 
composed of abridg^ lives (^loi (rvvr^/iy, see 
^‘Analecta Bollandiana”, XVI, p. 325), and their 
Ssmaxaries, the use of wmch is chiefly liturgical, are 
mainly compositions in which the more extended lives 
and" Passions are reduced to the form of brief notices 
(see H. Delehaye, “Synaxarium ecclesise Constanti- 
nopolitanse, Propylseum et Acta Sanctorum Novem- 
bns ”, p. lix). Neither is there any lack of collections 
in popular (modem) Greek, while the saints’ lives of 
Margunios, Agapioa Landos, and others, down to the 
M4y<t$ 'Svpa^apurr'i^i of C. Dukakis (14 vols., 8vo, 
Athens, 1889-97), are widely read in Greek-speaking 
coiintries. 

Closely connected with Greek hagiography is Sla- 
vonic hagiography. The reader is ref^^,* for pur- 
poses of onentarion, to Martinov, “Annus graeoo- 
slavicus" in “Acta SS.”, October, voL XI, and the 
critical edition of the “Menaa” of Macarius now in 


course of publication at St. Petersburg (Moscow) 
imder the auspices of the ArchaeograpMc Commission. 
The Orient has been the scene of an analogous devel- 
opment. Passions of the martyrs, lives of the saints, 
collections, synaxaries are all found in the various 
Oriental languages; but, in spite of the ve^ praise- 
worthy efforts of the specialists, we are stiQ insuffi- 
ciently informed as to details. Those desiring a 
summary account of the hagiography of the different 
peoples of those regions are referred, for the Armenian, 
to the “Vitae et Passiones Sanctorum”, published by 
the Meehitarists of Venice in 1874, the great Armenian 
Synaxary of Ter-Israel (Constantinople, 1834), and 
the “Acta Sanctorum pleniora” of Aucher 02 vols., 
Venice, 1810-35) ; for the Coptic, to H. Hyvemat, 
“Actes des martyrs de TEgypte” (Paris, 1886), 1. 
Balestri and H. Hyvemat, “Acta martyrum” in 
“Corpus scriptorum Orientalium; Scriptores Coptici” 
(Paris, 1907), the Coptic Jacobite Syn^ary, two edi- 
tions of which are in course of publication, one by 
I. Forget in “Corpus script, christ. Or.: Scriptores 
Arabici ”, and the other by R. Basset in the “ Patrolo- 
gia Orientalis”, I; for the Ethiopian, to the “Acta 
mart3rrum” by Esteves Pereir^ and the “Vitae Sanc- 
torum inc^enarum", by 0. Conti Rossini and B. 
Turajev, in “Corpus script, christ. Or.: Scriptores 
.dSthiopici ”, the “ Monumenta .^Ethiopise hagiolc^ca " 
of Turajev, and the Ethiopian Synaxary, by I. Guidi, 
in the “Patrologia Orientalis”, voL I; for the Syriac, 
to the “Acta martyrum Orientalium" of St. Ev. 
A^ssemani (2 vols., folio, Rome, 1748) and the “Acta 
majrtjrrum et sanctorum” of Bedjan (7 vols., 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1890-97) ; for the Georgian, to the “Sakart- 
’hvelos Samot’hkhe” of G. Sabmin (St. Petersburg. 
1832). We must content ourselves here with a rapid 
glance; a complete bibliography of hagiographical 
materials would .require several volumes. For fuller 
details we refer the reader to the three works pub- 
lished by the BoUandists : “ Bibliotheca hagipgra^oa 
latina” (2 vols., 1898-1901); “Bibliotheca hagio- 
graphica grseca " (2nd ed., 1909) ; “Bibliotheca hagio- 
graphica orientalis” (1910). 

(b) Scientific hagiography has for its object the 
criticism of documents belonging to all the categories 
which we have enumerated above. It involves two 
operations which are hardly separable: the study of 
written tradition for the pU]^ose of establishing texts; 
and research into sources with the object of determin- 
ing the historical value of those texts. The earliest 
attempts at a methodical hagiographic criticism date 
from the beginning of the seventeenth centmy. It is 
Imown that Rosweyde (d. 1629) first conceived that 
project of forming a collection of the “Acta Sano- 
tonim” which since 1643 has been put into execution 
by BoUandus and his collaborators (see BoiiLandists), 
and which has for its essential aim the critical sift^ 
and the publication of all the hagiographic texts which 
have come down to us relating to the saints quotqttot 
toto orbe coluntur. From the first voltes BoUandus 
and his colleagues have submitted their documents to 
a criticism, as severe as the means of information and 
the ^ate of historical science permitted. With the 
developments attained by aU branches of science in 
the course of the last century, the importance of 
arcfaseological discoveries in that period, the progress 
of philology and palseography, the possibility of using 
TP pans of rapid communication to obviate the diffi- 
culty of scattered material, hagiography could not but 
take a new orientation. The BoUandists have b^n 
induced to undertake, side by side with the compila- 
tion of the “Acta Sanctorum", a course of labours 
which, without modifying the spirit of their work, 
assures for it a broader and firmer basis and a more 
rigorous application of the principles of historical 
criticism. But they have not been alone in their devo- 
tion to the srience of hagiography as constituted since 
the inauguration of their work; Mabillon, “Acta 
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O.S.B.; Ruinart, Acta martyrum sincera’’, and the 
Assemani, “ Acta martyrum Orientalium”, have fur- 
nished important supplements to the work. 

Especially since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a host of solid works have made their appearance 
to push forward hagiographic science to a notable 
extent. We may recall here the fine editions of the 
lives of German saints in the collection of the “Monu- 
menta Germanise historica”, the numerous Greek 
texts brought to light by M. Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
and other learned Hellenists in various countries, the 
recent publications of Oriental writers mentioned 
above, and a mass of labours in minute details which 
have often opened new paths for the science of criti- 
cism. In passing, we may mention the researches of 
R. A. Lipsius on the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles 
and the beautiful studies of M. P. Franchi de^ Cava- 
lieri on a selection of Acts of the martyrs. The “Bul- 
letin des publications hagiographiques ” of the “Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana ” may fill in for the reader the gaps 
left by this rapid review. Something should also be 
said as to the progress of hagiographical criticism as 
appHed to martyrologies; but the subject is worthy 
of a special article. It would not be proper, however, 
to pass over in silence the researches of J. B. De 
Rossi and of L. Duchesne on the Hieronymic Martyr- 
ologium and the critical edition to wmch these re- 
searches have led (Acta Sanctorum, November, II, at 
the beginning of tne volume) . The critical researches 
on historical martyrolo^es brilliantly inaugurated by 
Sollerius (“ Martyrolomum Usuardi” in “Acta Sanc- 
torum”, June, VI, vll) have been enlarged and 
brought into line with modern criticism by D. Quen- 
tin ('^Les martyrologes historiques”, Paris, 1908). 

As will be readily understood, the distinction which 
we have established between practical and scientific 
hagiography is not always sharply defined. More than 
one attempt has been made to conciliate science with 

g ietv and to supply the latter with nourishment that 
as been passed through the sieve. The first collection 
of saints’ lives conceived in this spirit is that of A. 
Baillet, “ Les Vies des saints compos^es sur ce qui nous 
est rest^ de plus authentique et de plus assur4 dans 
leurs histoires” (Paris, 1701), the first volumes of 
which (January-August) were put upon the Index 
(cf. Reusch, “Der Index der verbotenen Bucher”, II, 
552). Again, the programme of a series of separate 
saints’ lives, edited in France under the title “Les 
Saints”, was inspired by a like idea of edifying the 
reader with biographies which should be irreproach- 
able from the historical point of view. It is hardly 
necessary to add that more than one hagiographical 
publication of erudite and critical pretensions posses- 
ses no importance from a scientific point of view. 
Examples are as numerous as they appear superfluous. 

Hippolyte Delehaye. 

Hague, The (Fp.LaHaye; Dutch ’s Gbavenhagb, 
“the Count’s Park”,* Lat. Haqa Comitis), capital and 
seat of Government of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands as well as of the (civil) Province of South Hol- 
land. It is situated two miles from the shores of the 
German Ocean, on a piece of low ground, which was at 
one time thickly wooded, between the mouths of the 
Maas and the Old Rhine. In 1908 it had 254,500 inhab- 
itants, of whom 71,000 were Catholics. Among the 
most noteworthy edifices are the Gothic Groote Kerk 
(Great Church), originally a Catholic church, dating 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
Nieuwe Kerk (New Church) built in 1649, with the 
monuments of the brothers de Witt and of Spinoza. 
Of the nine Catholic churches in the city the most 
famous are St. James’s (built, in 1878, by Cuypers), 
St, Joseph’s (1868), St. Anthony’s (1835), and the 
Willibrordus (built, 1821; enlarged, 1865). TheBin- 
nenhof is historically the most important public 
edifice. It is an irregular pile of architecture of 


various dates, enclosing a square court and formerly 
surrounded by a moat. The nucleus of the whole is 
the Rittersaal (Hall of the Knights), which dates 
from the time of the city’s foundation. In the Bin- 
nenhof are the council chambers of the old States- 
General, as well as the assembly halls of both houses 
of the actual Parliament of the Netherlands. Other 
structures worthy of mention are the royal palace, 
built in the first half of the seventeenth century and 
extended in 1816; the Mauritzhuis picture gallery, 
rich in masterpieces of Rembrandt, Potter, and Ru- 
bens, the City Hall (erected in 1565; enlarged and 
restored 1882-83), and the royal country residence, 
’t Huis ten Bosch (the House in the Wood), the meet- 
ing place of the famous first International Peace Con- 
ference. 

Ecclesiastically, The Hague is a deanery of the 
Diocese of Haarlem, and has nine parishes, two of 
which are administered by Jesuits (eighteen fathers) 
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and one by Franciscans (nine fathers). There are 
also houses of the Brothers of Mercy, the Brothers 
of the Congregation of Our Lady of Lourdes, the Sis- 
ters of Tilburg, the Sisters of Rosendaal, the Sisters 
of Delft, the Borromean Sisters (two convents), and 
the Ladies of the Sacred Heart (one school). There 
are numerous pious associations, of which the most 
important are the Dutch Society of St. Gregory, the 
League of St. Peter Claver, the Catholic Teachers’ 
Union, the St. James’s Association for the Instruction, 
of the Catholic Youth of The Hague, the Societies of 
St. Boniface and St. Canisius, the Society of St. Vin- 
cent, and the Catholic People’s Union. 

History. — In the eleventh century the Counts of 
Holland built themselves a hunting-lodge in the great 
forest which then covered the site of The Hague. 
William II, Count of Holland and King of Germany, 
replaced this earlier building with the castle which 
formed the nucleus of the Binnenhof mentioned above. 
This castle was enlarged by his sonFloris V, who made 
it his residence after 1291. Although many of the 
Counts of .Holland maintained a brilliant Court, 
affording hospitality to poets and painters (Jan van 
Eyck among the latter), the place nevertheless 
remained unimportant. During the war between 
Guelders and Germany, The Hague was captured 
and jpillaged by bands of Guelders, freebooters under 
Martin of Rossum. The ideas of the German Re- 
formers soon found entrance into the city, but were 
suppressed with sanguinary rigour. It was here 
that the first Dutch martyr for the new creed, the 

E astor Jan de Bakker of Worden, suffered death 
y fire in the Binnenhof in 1526. Again, in 1570, 
under the Duke of Alva’s reign of terror, four preach- 
ers were burnt for heresy at The Plague. The Refor- 
mation, however, gained the upper hand during the 
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revolt of the Netherlands from Spain. The town 
suffered grievous pillage at the hands of the Spanish 
troops in the course of the Dutch War of Indepen- 
dence. But with the conclusion of peace commerce 
and industry rapidly recovered. In 1593 The Hague 
was the seat^ of the Dutch States-General, but, 
owing to the jealousy of the cities which had votes, 
it was deprived of representation in the States, and 
became “the largest village” in Europe, having, in 
1622, as many as 17,430 inhabitants. With the rise 
of Holland to the position of the first maritime and 
colonial power of Europe, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, The Hague became the most 
important centre of European diplomacy. Many 
international treaties were concluded there: in 1666, 
the alliance between Denmark and Holland against 
England; in 1668, the Triple Alliance of England, 
Sweden, and Holland, which compelled Louis XIV 
to conclude the Peace of Aachen; in 1707, the great 
alliance of the maritime powers and the Emperor 
Leopold against France; in 1710, the “Concert of The 
Hague”, consisting of the German emperor, England, 
and Holland, to maintain the neutrality of Northern 
Germany in the war of the Northern powers with 
Sweden; in 1718, the Quadruple Alliance between 
England, France, the emperor, and Holland, to en- 
force the conditions of the Treaty of Utrecht, and 
thereby check the aggressive policy of Spain. 

During the bitter partisan strife within the Re- 
public, The Hague was the scene of many memorable 
historical episodes. In the course of the religious 
feuds between the Arminians and the Gomarists, 
Prince Maurice of Orange caused the arrest of Jan 
van Olden- Barneveld, the septuagenarian grand 
pensionary, an Arminian, together with his learned 
companions Hugo Grotius and Hogerbeets, in the 
Binnenhof (1619). The grand pensionary, in spite of 
a brilliant defence, was condemned and executed (13 
May, 1619). The death of the two brothers de Witt, 
in 1672, was even more tragic. Jan de Witt, as grand 
pensionary, had directed the policy of Holland for 
nearly two decades and, while at the height of his 
power, had, by the Perpetual Edict, debarred William 
III of Orange from enjoying the hereditary office of 
stadtholder. When, in spite of this, William was 
elected Stadtholder of Holland and Captain-General 
of the Netherlands, in 1672, Jan's brother, Cornelius 
de Witt, was falsely accused of an attempt to murder 
the prince, and was thrown into prison. A frenzied 
rabble of partisans of the Prince of Orange broke into 
the prison, into which Jan de Witt, also, had 
been inveigled by a pretended summons from his 
brother, seized both the de Witts, and tore them 
to pieces. 

During the French Revolution, The Hague was the 
capital of the Batavian Republic. When Napoleon 
turned this republic into a kingdom for his brother 
Louis, The Hague obtained a city charter, but the 
seat of government was transferred to Amsterdam, 
until the Restoration (1815), when The Hague re-, 
gained its political importance. It was the meeting- 
place of the International Peace Conferences of 1899 
and 1907, and is the permanent seat of the Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 

Van Stockum, Gravmhage in den loop der tijden (2 vols., 
The Hague, 1889) ; Onze Pirn Almanak (Amsterdam, 1909). 

Joseph Lins. 

Hahn, Johann. Michael. See Michelians. 

Hahn-Hahn, Ida, Countess, convert and author- 
ess, born 22 June, 1805; died 12 January, 1880. She 
was descended from a family that formerly was one of 
the wealthiest and most illustrious of the Mecklenburg 
nobility. Her father, the tragic and famous “Thea- 
tergraf” (theatrical count), squandered such huge 
sums on his one hobby, the drama, that he reduced the 
family to great straits and j&nally had to be place4 


imder the supervision of a guardian. Fortunately he 
did not have much influence on Ida’s education. On 
the other hand, the pious disposition of her mother 
also seems to have been antipathetic to her. Conse- 
quently the bringing up of the sixteen-year old ^rl, 
who ought to have been preparing for confirmation, 
seems to ^ve been particularly superficial in all mat- 
ters of religion, according to her own admission. Her 
mind was just as deficiently cultivated in other lines 
of study, so that the countess later in life had to fill out 
many a gap in her education by reading. When she 
was twenty-one years old she married her cousin, 
Count Friedrich von Hahn, Erbmarschall (hereditary 
marshal) of Basedow: hence her double name Hahn- 
Hahn. It was a marriage of convenience, contracted 
without any affection on either side, and culminating 
in a divorce at the end of three years. Her only child, 
being mentally and bodily deformed, was for years the 
source of acute grief to the mother. She withdrew from 
society and lived 
for a long while in 
retirement with her 
mother in the 
Greifswald. But 
after a time she 
visited Switzer- 
land, Austria, 

Italy, Spain, and 
France. Later on 
she made a tour 
of the North and 
after that of the 
East. 

The countess en- 
joyed absolute in- 
dependence during 
this period (1829- 
1849), and led the 
life of an emanci- 
pated woman of 
the world. Much 
talk was caused 
by her association with Baron von Bistram, who used 
to accompany her on her travels, as also by her brief 
acquaintance with the famous lawer, Henry Simond. 
One day, in 1849, opening the Bible at random, she 
chancea on Isaias, lx, 1 : “ Arise, be enlightened, O Jeru- 
salem: for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee. ” She accepted the sign and, after 
wrestling with her soul for several months, wrote 
to Prince-Bishop Di^enbrock, asking to be admitted 
into the Catholic Church. The prelate subjected 
her to a severe test to make sure that her resolution 
was earnest, but she withstood this ordeal, and on 
26 March, 1850, made, profession of the Catholic 
Faith before Bishop von Ketteler in the Hedwigs- 
kirche in Berlin. She then went into retirement at 
Mainz with the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, for 
whom she had founded a convent there, mostly out 
of her own means. The last thirty years of her life 
were devoted entirely to works of piety and to serious 
writing with a definite and lofty purpose: she con- 
demned her own earlier compositions before the whole 
litera^ world. She was afflicted with much bodily 
suffering during her last few years on earth, but she 
bore it with consummate heroism. 

Poems.— The small volumes, “Gedichte” (1835), 
■^Neuere Gedichte” (1836), “Venezianische Nachte” 
(1836), “Lieder und Gedichte” (1837), and “Astra- 
Uon” (1839), show depth of sentiment and a high 
standard of form and contents; but at the same 
time they betray the youthfulness of the author and 
the almost overwhelming influence of her favourite 
poet, Lord Byron. Two small volumes written after 
her conversion, are: “Unsere Liebe Frau” (1851) and 
“Das Jahr der Kirche” (1854), their titles being 
significant of their contents. 
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Novels 'written before her conversion. — ^The coun- 
tess's real literary talent was e'vinced in her novels. 
Her first two attempts were "'Ilda Sch5nholm'' or 
'^Aus der GeseUschaJt" (1838) and “Der Rechte'' 
(1839). Even these books show promise of the 
sureness and self-confidence that were so charac- 
teristic of her later works, but they are marred 
by slovenly and inartistic construction. From the 
point of view of morality, the two first-fruits are the 
least worthy of all that tne countess ever wrote. Her 
next novels and tales are of a far higher order in both 
respects. ''Grafin Faustine" (1840) still shows the 
influence of her leaning towards emancipation, but 
this, of course, was somewhat mitigated oy the fact 
that at the end of the book the QrdLpn enters a con- 
vent. Both artistically and morally, “Sigismimd 
Forster '' (1847) is the best of the many books which 
came from Ida's pen at that time, including Ulrich" 
(1841), ''Die Kinder auf dem Abendberg" (1843), 
‘'Cecil" (1844), “Zwei Frauen" (1845), "Clelia 
Conti" (1846), "Sibylle" (1846)-~an autobiography 
-^nd "Levin" (1848). 

Books of travel.— These are among the most ma- 
ture works that the countess produced in this period. 
They are not booijs of travels in the ordinary sense, 
but rather the personal impressions of their author. 
"Jenseitsder Berge'* (1840), dealing with Italy, was 
followed W “Erinnerungen aus und an Frankreich" 
(1842), '^Ein Reiseversuch im Norden" (1843), and 
lastly " Orientalische Briefe" (1844). 

Tdes and novels written after her conversion. — 
The story of her conversion is set forth in her famous 
book: "Von Babylon nach Jerusalem" (1851), This 
work could also reasonably be called a defence of the 
Catholic Church. The little book: "Aus Jerusalem" 
(1851) runs along the same trend of thought, and 
was followed by "Die Liebhaber des i&euzes" 
(1852). Eight years later (1860) she reverted to the 
novel pure and simple in "Maria Regina", wMch 
achieved an immense circulation. In "Doralice" 
(1861) she displayed even more improvement and 
artistic refinement. This book was followed by "Die 
zwei Schwestem" (1863), "Peregrin" (1864), "Die 
Erbin von Cronenstein" (1869), "Geschichte einer 
armenFamilie” (1869), "Die ErzShlung des Hofrats" 
(1871), "Die Gldclmerstochter" (187*1), "Vergieb 
uns unsere Schuld" (1874), "Nirwana" (1875), "Der 
breite Weg und die enge Strasse" (1877), and "Wahl 
und Fdhrung" (1878). 

Devotional works. — "Die Martyrer" (1856), "Die 
V&ter der Wuste" (1857), "Die vater der oriental- 
ischen IQrche" (1859), "Vier Lebensbilder. Ein 
Papst, ein Bischof, ein Priester, ein Jesuit" (1861); 
"St. Augustinus" (1866), "Eudoxia" (1867), "Leben 
derhl. Theresia von Jesus" (1867), and many others 
written in a straightforward, simple style. 

Her works, before her conversion, appeared at 
Leipzig and Berlin; after her conversion, at Mainz. 
The "Jubilee edition" appeared at Ratisbonin 1905, 
with a preface by Schachine. 

HbE'Bntd (LBMAfrRD), Or&fin ffahn-Hahn (Leipzig 1869 ) ; 
Haffkbr, Griifin Ida Hahfi^Hahn (Frankfort, 1880 ) : Keiter, 
Ida (hdfin ffaJin-Hahn, ein wad lAteraiurhxld (Wurz- 

burg, fl. d.); SwJCKMANN', Ida OrdAn Bahn-Hahn, em Lebena- 
hild in SHmmen aus Mana-Lcuudi (1905), 300-14, 424-39, 542— 

N. ScHBin. 

Haid, Hbrenatts, catechist, b- in the Diocese of 
Ratisbon, 16 February, 1784; d. 7 January, 1873. 
His parents were quite destitute, and Haid, in his 
earliest youth, was deprived of all schooling. He was 
a shepherd's boy and had learned from his pious 
mother only how to say the rosary and to recite the^ 
little catechism of Canisius. Despite privation and 
obstacles, he finished his preparatory studies at Neu- 
burg and his theological studies at Landshut. At 
Munich; whdch diocese he entered (1807) after his 
ordination, he obtained the degree of Doctor of Divin- 


ity, in 1808. But parochial work was not to be his 
field. His relations with Sailer (q. v.) inclined him to 
a literary life and among the fibrst shorter productions 
of his pen was a treatise "Der Rosenkranz nach 
Meinung der kath. Kirche'* (Landshut, 1810). It 
was through Sailer's intervention too that he was 
called to St. Gall as professor of exegesis- Here he 
taught from 1813 to 1818, and also acted as spiritual 
director in the seminary. His ability was soon 
recognized even at Munich, and he was called back 
and placed in charge of an important parish. The 
exasperation shown in anti-religious circles of Munich 
at his return is the best possible evidence of his apos- 
tolic zeal and energy. After much chicanery and 
government pressure he was relegated to a country 
parish (1824). But he ventured to return to the 
capital under Ludwig and was highly honoured by 
ids bishop. 

One of his most intimate friends, Dr. Ringseis, has 
paid in his "Erinnerungen" (I, p. 113) a glowing 
tribute to Haid's labours as a confessor. His life 
work was the establishment of the catechism course 
in his church of Unsere liebe Frau, whereby he has 
merited a place in the history of catechetics. The 
origin and growth of this foundation is described in 
his large catechetical work “Die gesamte christliche 
Lehre m ihrem Zusammenhang" (7 vols., Munich, 
1837-45). In the preface to the seventh volume he 
explains the manner in which he was wont to conduct 
his catechizing. In his simple sta'tements is to be 
found a complete theory or system of catechetics. 
He lays special stress on the Roman catechism and 
the catechism of Canisius. The deep veneration in 
which Haid, from his earliest youth, had held the 
latter found expression in his later writing, when he 
not only edited xmder difierent forms and translated 
the "Summa doctrinse christianse" of Blessed Peter 
Canisius, but also published some of the smaller works 
and a comprehensive biography of their author. 
During the closing years of his life he was afflicted with 
almost total blindness, but he bore his affliction with 
the greatest resignation. When death claimed him 
he had almost reached his ninetieth year. An ac- 
count of a number of Haid^s smaller works, not men- 
tioned above, is to be found in the third volume of 
Kayser's " Bucherlexikon " (Leipzig, 1835), 16. 

Munchener PastoralblaU, 1873 ; Bjngsbis, Ennn&rungen, espe- 
dally I «xd IV (1886). N. ScHEID. 

Haidi Leo. See North Carolina, Vicariate 
Apostolic op. 

Mary. — ^The Hail Mary (sometimes called the 
“Angelical s^utation", sometimes, from the first 
words of its Latin form, the " Ave Maria") is the most 
familiar of all the prayers used by the Universal 
Church in honour of our Blessed Lady. It is com- 
monly described as consisting of three parts. The 
first, ^'Hail (Mary) full of grace, the Lord is with thee, 
blessed art thou amongst women embodies the 
words used by the Ancel Gabriel in saluting the 
Blessed Virgin (Luke, i, 28). The second, ^'and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb (Jesus) ", is borrowed 
from the Divinely inspired greeting of fet. Elizabeth 
(Luke, i, 42), which attaches itself the more naturally 
to the first part, because the words "benedicta tu in 
mulieribus" (i, 28) or "inter mulieres" (i, 42)^ are 
common to both salutations. Finally, the petition 
“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now 
and at the hour of our death. Amen." is stated by 
the official "Catechism of the Council of Tient" to 
have been framed by the Church itself . “Most rightly , 
says the Catechism, “has the Holy Church of God 
added to this thanksgiving, petition also and the in- 
vocation of the most holy Mother of God, thereby im- 
plying that we should piously and suppliantly nave 
recourse to her in order that by her intercession she 
may reconcile God with us sinners and obtain for us 
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the blessings we need both for this present life and for Lord^s Prayer ; and after this date similar enactments 
the life which has no end.” become frequent in every part of the world, beginning 

Origin-. — It was antecedently probable that the in England with the Synod of Durham in 1217. 
striking words of_ the Angel’s salutation would be The Hail Mary a Salutation.— To understand 
adopted by the faithful as soon as personal devotion the early developments of this devotion it is important 
to the Mother of God manifested itself in the Church, to grasp the fact that those who first used this formula 
The Vulgate rendering, Am gratia plena, Hail fuU of fully recognized that the Ave Maria was merely a form 
grace”, has often been criticized as too explicit a of greeting. It was therefore long customary to 
translation of the Greek but the accompany the words with some external gesture of 

words are in any case most striking, and the Anglican homage, a genuflexion, or at least an inclination of the 
Revised Version now supplements the “Hail, thou that head. Of St. Aybert, in the twelfth century, it is 
art highly favoured” of the original Authorized Version recorded that he recited 150 Hail Marys daily, 100 
by the marginal alternative, “ Hail thou, endued with with genuflexions and 50 with prostrations. So 
grace”. We are not surprised, then, to find these or Thierry tells us of St. Louis of France that “without 
analogous words employed in a Syriac ritual attrib- counting his other prayers the holy King knelt down 
uted to Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (e. 513), or by each evening fifty times and each time he stood up- 
Andrew of Crete and St. John Damascene, or again in right then knelt and repeated slowly an Ave 

the “Liber Antiphonarius ” of St. Gregory the Great as Maria. ” Kneeling at the Ave Maria was enjoined in 
the offertory of the Mass for the fourth Sunday of Ad- several of the refigious orders. So in the Ancren 
•vent. But such examples hardly warrant the con- Riwle (q.v.), a treatise which an examination of the 
elusion that the Hail Mary was at that early period used Corpus Christi MS. 402 shows to be of older date than 
in the Church as a separate formula of Catholic devotion, the year 1200, the sisters are instructed that, at the 
Similarly a story attributing the introduction of the 
Hail Mary to St. Ildephonsus of Toledo must probably 
be regarded as apocryphal. The legend narrates how 
St. Ildephonsus going to the church by night found 
our Blessed Lady seated in the apse in his own episco- 
pal chair with a choir of virgins around her who were 
singing her praises. Then St. Ildephonsus approached 
“ making a series of genuflexions and repeating at each 
of them those words of the angeTs greeting: ‘Hail 
Mary full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb ^ ^ Our Lady then showed her pleasure at this 
homage and rewarded the saint with the gift of a 
beautiful bhasuble (Mabillon, Acta SS. 0. S. B., ssec. 

V, pref., § 119). The story, however, in this explicit 
form cannot be traced further back than Hermann of 
Laon at the beginning of the twelfth century. 

In point of fact there is little or no trace of the Hail 
Mary as an accepted devotional formula before about 
1050. All the evidence suggests that it took ite rise 
from certain versicles and responsories occurring in 
the Little Office or Cur sub of the Blessed Virgin 
which just at that time was coming into favour among recitation both of the Gloria Patri and the Ave Maria 
the monastic orders. Two Anglo-Saxon manuscripts in the Ofl5ce, they are either to genuflect or to incline 
at the British Museum, one of which may be as old as profoundly according to the ecclesiastical season. In 
the year 1030, show that the words “ Ave Maria” etc. this way, owing to the fatigue of these repeated pros^ 
and “ benediqta tu in mulieribus et benedictus fructus trations and genuflexions, the recitation of a number of 
ventris tui” occurred in almost every part of the Hail Marys was often regarded as a penitential exer- 
Cursus, and though we cannot be sure that these cise, and it is recorded of certain canonized saints, e.g. 
clauses were at first joined together so as to make one the Dominican nun St. Margaret (d. 1292), daughter 
prayer, there is conclusive evidence that this had come of the King of Hungary, that on certain days she 
to pass only a very little later. (See “The Month”, recited the Ave a thousand times with a thousand 
Nov., 1901, pp. 486-8.) The great collections of prostrations. This concept of the Hail Mary as a 
Mary-legends which began to be formed in the early form of salutation explains in some measure the 
years of the twelfth century (see Mussafia, “ Marien- practice, which is certainly older than the epoch of St. 
legenden”) show us that this salutation of our Lady Dominic, of repeating the ^ feting as many as 150 
was fast becoming widely prevalent as a form of times in succession. The idea is akin to that of the 
private devotion, though it is not quite certain how “Holy, Holy, Holy”, which we are taught to think 
far it was customary to include the clause “and goes up continually before the throne of the Most 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb”. But Abbot Bald- High. tt ti-t t xx. x* 

win, a Cistercian who was made Archbishop of Canter- Development of the Hail Mary. — In the tune of 

bury' in 1184, wrote before this date a sort of paraphrase St. Louis the Ave Maria ended with the words of St. 
of the Ave Maria in which he says: “To this salutation Elizabeth: “benedictus fructus ventris tui’-; it has 
of the Angel, by which we daily greet the most Blessed since been extended by the introduction both of the 
Virgin with such devotion as we may, we are accus- Holy Name and of a clause of petition. As regards 
tomed to add the words, ‘and blessed is the fruit of the addition of the word “Jesus,” or, as it usually ran 
thy womb ’ by which clause Elizabeth at a later time, in the fifteenth century, “Jesus Christus, Amen”, it is 
on hearing the Virgin’s salutation to her, caught up commonly said that this was due to the initiative of 
and completed, as it were, the Angel’s words, saying: Pope Urban IV (1261) and to the confirmation and 
‘Blessed are thou amongst women and blessed is the indulgence of John XXII. The evidence does not 
fruit of thy womb ’ ’ ’ Not long after this (c. 1 196) we seem sufficiently clear to warrant a positive statement 
meet a synodal decree of Eudes de Sully, Bishop of on the point. Still, there can be no doubt that this 
Paris enjoining upon the clergy to see that the was the widespread belief of the later Middle Ages. 
“ Salutation of the Blessed Virgin” was familiarly A popular German religious manual of the fifteenth 
known to their flocks as well as the Creed and the century (“Der Selen Troist”, 1474) even divides the 
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Hail Mary into four portions, and declares that the first 
part was composed by the Angel Gabriel, the second 
by St Elizabeth, the third, consisting only of the 
Sacred Name, Jesus Christus, by the popes, and the 
last, i e. the word Amen, by the Church. 

The Hail Mary as a Prayer. — It was often made 
a subject of reproach against the Catholics by the 
Reformers that the Hail Mary which they so con- 
stantly repeated was not properly a prayer. It was 
a greeting which contained no petition (see, e-g. 
Latimer, Works, II, 229-30). This objection would 
seem to have long been felt, and as a consequence it 
was not uncommon during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries for those who recited their Aves privately to 
add some clause at the end, after the words '^ventris 
tui Jesus Traces of this practice meet us partic- 
ularly in the verse paraphrases of the Ave which 
date from this period. The most famous of these is 
that attributed, though incorrectly, to Dante, and be- 
longing in any case to the first half of the fourteenth 
century. In this paraphrase the Hail Mary ends with 
the following words : — 

0 Vergin benedetta, sempre tu 
Ora per noi a Dio, che ci perdoni, 

E diaci grazia a viver si quaggiu 
Chel paradiso al nostro finci doni; 

Oh blessed Virgin, pray to God for us al- 
ways, that He may pardon us and give us 
grace, so to live here below that He may 
reward us with paradise at our death. 

Comparing the versions of the Ave existing in 
various languages, e.g. Italian, Spanish, German, 
Provencal, we find that there is a general tendency to 
conclude with an appeal for sinners and especially for 
help at the hour of death. Still a good deal of variety- 
prevailed in these forms of petition. At the close of 
the fifteenth century there was not any officially 
approved conclusion, though a form closely resem- 
bling our present one was sometimes designated as 
'Hhe prayer of Pope Alexander VI (see “ Der Katho- 
lik’\ April, 1903, p. 334), and was engraved separately 
on bells (Beissel, Verehrung Marias p. 460). But 
for liturgical purposes the Ave down to the year 1568 
ended with Jesus, Amen'', and an observation in the 
‘‘Myi’oure of our Lady" written for the Bridgettine 
nuns of Syon, clearly indicates the general feeling. 
"Some saye at the begynn 5 nig of this salutacyon Ave 
benigne Jesu and some saye after ‘Maria mater Dei', 
with other addycyons at the ende also. And such 
thinges may be saide when folke saye their Aves of 
theyr own devocyon. But in the servyee of the 
chyrche, I trowe it to be moste sewer and moste 
medeful (i.e. meritorious) to obey the comon use of 
saying, as the chyrche hath set, without all such ad- 
dicions." 

We meet the Ave as we know it now, printed in the 
breviary of the Camaldolese monks, and in that of the 
Order de Merced© c. 1514. Probably this, the current 
form of Ave, came from Italy, and Esser asserts that it 
is to be found, written exactly as we say it now in the 
handwriting of St. Antoninus of Florence who died in 
1459. This, however, is doubtful. What is certain is 
that an Ave Maria identical with our own, except for 
the omission of the single word nostm, stands printed 
at the head of a little work of Savonarola's issued in 
1495, of which there is a copy in the British Mu- 
seum. Even earlier than this, in a French edition of 
the "Calendar of Shepherds" which appeared in 
1493, a third part is added to the Hail Mary, which 
is repeated in Pynson's English translation a few 
years later in the form. "Holy Mary moder of God 
praye for us synners. Amen". In an. illustration 
which appears in the same book, the pope and the 
whole Church are depicted kneeling before our Lady 
and greeting her with this third part of the Ave. The 
official recognition of the Ave Maria in its complete 


form, though foreshadow^ed in the words of the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, as quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article, was finally given in the Roman 
Breviary of 1568. 

One or two other points connected wuth the Hail 
Mary can only be briefly touched upon. It w^ould 
seem that in the Middle Ages the Ave often became so 
closely connected with the Pater nos ter, that it was 
treated as a sort of far sura, or insertion, before the 
words et ne nos mducas in tentationem when the 
Pater noster was said secreto (see several examples 
quoted in "The Month", Nov., 1901, p. 490). The 
practice of preachers interrupting their sermons near 
the beginnmg to say the Ave Maria seems to have been 
introduced in the Middle Ages and to be of Franciscan 
origin (Beissel, p. 254). A curious illustration of its 
retention among English Catholics in the reign of 
James II may be found in the "Diary" of Mr. John 
Thoresby (I, 182). It may also be noticed that 
although modern Catholic usage is agreed in favouring 
the form “the Lord is with thee", this is a compara- 
tively recent development. The more general custom 
a century ago was to say “our Lord is with thee", and 
Cardinal Wiseman in one of his essays strongly repro- 
bates the change (Essays on Various Subjects, I, 76), 
characterizing it as "stiff, cantish and destructive of 
the unction which the prayer breathes". Finally it 
may be noticed that in some places, and notably in 
Ireland, the feeling still survives that the Hail Mary is 
complete with the word Jesus. Indeed the writer is 
informed that within living memory it was not uncom- 
mon for Irish peasants, when bidden to say Hail 
Marys for a penance, to ask whether they were re- 
quired to say the Holy Marys too. Upon the Ave 
Maria in the sense of Angelus, see Angelus. On ac- 
count of its connexion with the Angelus, the Ave 
Maria was often inscribed on bells. One such bell at 
Eskild in Denmark, dating from about the year 1200, 
bears the Ave Maria engraved upon it in runic 
characters. (See Uldall, "Danmarks Middelalderlige 
Kirkeklokker ", Copenhagen, 1906, p. 22.) 

Probst in Kirchenlex , s v Ave Mam; Mabillon, Acta SS. 
0 S B.y sasc V, pref 169 sqq ; de Buck, Acta SS., Oct , VII, 
1008 sqq.; Esser in Hisionsches Jahrhuch, 1884, 88 sq. and 
1902, 247 sq ; Thurston in The Month, Nov , 1901, pp 4S3-99; 
Recherches histonqnes aur VAve M ana in the Mois Bibhogra- 
^tqtce, June, 1895, pp 243-51; Zur Geschichte der Ave Mana in 
Ver Kathohh (Mainz), May, 1903, pp 333-7; Kehrbin, Pater 
Noster und Ave Mana (Frankfort, 1685), Bridgett, Our Lady's 
Dowry, 3rd ed , pt. ii, c. 4, and append , p. 482, Waterton, Pie- 
ta^ Manana Br%tannica (London, 1879), pt I, pp 143-69, Ger- 
main in Revue de VArt Chretien (1886), pp. 88-90; Beissel, 
Geschichte der Verehning Manas in Deutschland (Freiburg, 
1909), ch xiii; Kronenburg, Mana's Heerlijkheid in Neder- 
land. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Haimhausen (corrupt form, Aymausen), Karl 
VON, German missionary; b. at Munich, of a noble 
Bavarian family, 28 May, 1692; d, in Chile, 7 April, 
1767. On 20 October, 1709, he entered the Society 
of Jesus, and, in 1724, went as a missionary to Chile. 
He was professor of theology and for many years rec- 
tor of the Collegium Maximum at Santiago. ^ Chile 
having been constituted an independent province of 
the order in 1624, Father Haimhausen was made pro- 
vincial procurator, master of novices, and instructor. 
In these capacities he won such high esteem that even 
the Spanish bishop and the viceroy chose him for 
their confessor in spite of the fact of his being a 
foreigner. 

Haimhausen completed the magnificent ^ college 
church in Santiago, built a novitiate establishment 
and two houses for spiritual retreats, with churches 
attached to them, and rendered most valuable service 
in promoting the economic and industrial develop- 
ment of the colony. The abundance of gold and 
silver that poured out of the mines of the newly ac- 
quired countries had ruined the industries of the 
mother country, since it was easier and more con- 
venient for Spain to import manufactured articles 
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from abroad and pay for them in specie (R. Cappa, 
“Estudios crfticos acerca de la dominacidn espanola 
en America ”, XIII, 169, and passim). As a result, art 
and industry in the colonies decayed. Their regener- 
ation was due especially to the German and Dutch 
missionaries who went thither at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Haimhausen founded an arts-and- 
crafts school at Calera, near Santiago, himself procuring 
the proper assistance from Germany. Here the ateliers 
of the bell-founder, the watchmaker and goldsmith, 
the organ-builder and the furniture maker, and the 
studios of the painter and sculptor turned out monu- 
ments of the arts and crafts such as Chile had Htherto 
never seen. 

Huonder, J eftuitenmi$8ion&re dea 17ten und ISten Jdhr- 
hunderts (Freiburg im Br , 1899), 65-75 aqq., 92, 132, 
Cappa, Estudios cHticos acerca de la dominacidn espanola en 
Amirica, VIII, Industrias mecdnicas, 193 sqq.; XIII, 170; 
Enrich, Historia de la Compailia de JesHs en Chile, I (Barcelona, 
1891), 103 sqq., 129 sqq., 243, 294; Caraton, Documents inidiis, 
XV I (Poitiers, 1867-68) , 33 1 aqq. Two letters of Haimhausen 
are published in the Welt-BotU nos. 230 and 776. The manu- 
script of an apologia for the Society of Jesus, written in 1755, 
is contained in the archives of the Foreign Office at Santiago. 

A. Huonder. 

Hair (in Christian Antiquity), — ^The subject of 
this article is so extensive that there can be no attempt 
to describe the types of head-dress successively or 
simultaneously in use in the Catholic Church. An idea 
can be formed only from the texts and monuments 
quoted, and here we shall simply inchoate the principal 
characteristics of head-dress at different times and 
among different classes. 

The paintings in the catacombs permit the belief 
that the early Christians simply followed the fashion 
of their time. The short hair of the men and the 
waved tresses of the women were, towards the end of 
the second century, curled, frizzed with irons, and 
arranged in tiers, while for women the hair twined 
about the head forming a high diadem over the brow. 
Particular locks were reserved to fall over the forehead 
and upon the temples. Religious iconography proceeds 
even now in accordance with types create in the be- 
ginning of Christianity. Images of Christ retain the 
long miir parted in the middle and flowing to the 
shoulders. Those of the Blessed Virgin still wear the 
veil which conceals a portion of the brow and confines 
the neck. The Orantes, which represent the gener- 
ality of the faithful, have the hair covered by a full 
veil which falls to the shoulders. Byzantine iconog- 
raphy differs little as to head-dress from that of the 
catacombs. Mosaics and ivories portray emperors, 
bishops, priests, and faithful wearing the hair of a 
medium length, cut squarely across the forehead. 
Women then wore a round head-dress which encircled 
the face. Emperors and empresses wore a large, low 
crown, wide at the top, ornamented with precious 
stones cut en cdbochon, and jewelled pendants falling 
down to the shoulders, such as may be seen in the 
mosaics'^of S. Vitalis at Ravenna and a large number 
of diptychs. The hair of patriarchs and bishops was 
of medium lenrth and was surmounted by a closed 
crown or a double tiara. 

The barbarians allowed their hair to grow freely, 
and to fail unrestrained on the shoulders. After the 
fall of the Merovingians, and while the barbarian in- 
vaders were conforming more and more to the prevailing 
Byzantine taste or fashion, they did not immediately 
take up .the fashion of cutting the hair. Carloman, the 
brother of Charlemagne, is represented at the age of 
fourteen with his hair falling in long tresses behind. 
The councils r^ulated the head-dress of clerics and 
monks. The ‘'Statuta antiqua Ecelesise” (can. xliv) 
forbade them to allow hair or beard to grow. A synod 
held by St. Patrick (can. vi) in 456 prescribed that the 
clerics should dress their hair in the m a nne r of the 
Roman clerics, and those who allowed their hair to 
grow were expelled from the Churph (can. x). The 
Council of Agde (506) autimrized the archdeacon to 
VII.— S 


employ force in cutting the hair of recalcitrants; that 
of Braga (572) ordained that the hair should be short, 
and the ears exposed, while the Council of Toledo (633) 
denounced the lectors in Galicia who wore a small ton- 
sure and allowed the hair to grow immoderately, and 
two Councils of Rome (721 and 743) anathematized 
those who should neglect the regulations in this mat- 
ter. This legislation only shows how inveterate was 
the contrary custom. The insistence of the councils is 
readily explained if we recall the ridiculous fantasies 
to which the heretical sects permitted themselves to 
go. Whether through love of mortification or a taste 
for the bizarre, we see, according to St. Jerome’s testi- 
mony, monks bearded like goats, and the ‘Wita 
Hilarionis ” also states that certain persons considered 
it meritorious to cut the hair each year at Easter. 

In the ninth century there is more distinction be- 
tween freemen and slaves, as regards the hair. Hence- 
forth the slaves were no longer shorn save in punish- 
ment for certain offences. Under Louis the D^bonnaire 
and Charles the Bald the hair was cut on the temples 
and back of the head. In the tenth century the hair 
cut at the height of the ears fell regularly about the 
head. At the end of the twelfth century the hair was 
shaven close on the top of the head and fell in long 
curls behind. 

Thus people passed from one fashion to another, 
from hair smootn on the top of the head and rising in 
a sudden roll in front, a tuft of hair in the form of a 
flame, or the more ordinaiy topknot. Not every one 
followed these fashions, but the exceptions were con- 
sidered ridiculous. If anyone wishes to form an idea 
of the head-dress of the more modem epoch, pictures, 
stamps, and books furnish so many examples that it 
is useless to attempt description. The clergy followed 
with a sort of timidity the f asluon of the wig, but, ex- 
cept prelates and court chaplains, they refrained irom 
the over-luxurious models. Priests contented them- 
selves with wearing the wig in folio , or square, or the 
wig b. la Sartine, They bared the part corresponding 
to the tonsure. The decadence of the religious orders 
has always been noticeable in the head-uress. The 
tonsure very early interposed an obstacle to fantastic 
styles, but the tonsure itself was the occasion of many 
combinations. 

Information relative to the head-dress of regulars will be 
found in HtLTOT, Histoire des ordrea reUgieux. See also Darbm- 
BERG AND Saguo, Did. dss Antio^ grecques et lot., s. v. Coma; 
Baumeister, Denkm&ler des Mass. AUerthwnst L 615 .sq.; 
Krause, Plotina, oder die KostUme des Haupthaares bei den 
Ydlk^ der Alien WeU (Leipzig, 1858); Bacinst, Le costtme 
historique (1882). H. LecleRCQ. 

Hair shirt (Lat. cUidum; Fr. cUiee). — ^A garment 
of rou^ cloth made from goats’ hair and worn in the 
form of a shirt or as a girdle around the loins, by way 
of mortification and penance. The Latin name is said 
to be derived from Cilicia, where this cloth was made, 
but the thing itself was probably known and used long 
l^fore this name was given to it. The sackcloth, for 
in^nce, so often mentioned in Holy Scripture as a 
symbol of mourning and penance, was probably the 
same thii^; and the garment of camels’ hairwombySt. 
John the Baptist was no doubt somewhat similar. The 
earliest Scriptural use of the word in its Latin form 
occurs in the Vulgate version of Psalm xxxiv, 13, 
"Ego autem, cum mihi molesti essent, induebar cili- 
cio.’’ Thb is translated hair-cloth in the Douay 
Bible, and sackcloth in the Anglican Authorized Ver- 
sion and the Book of Common Prayer. During the 
early ages of Christianity the use of hair-cloth, as a 
means of bodily mortification and as an aid to the 
wearer in resisting temptations of the flesh, became 
very common, not only amongst the ascetics and thc»e 
who aspired to the life of perfection, but even amopgst 
ordinary lay people in the world, wno made it serve as 
an unostentatious antidote for the outward luxury and 
comfort of their lives. St. Jerome, for instance, men- 
tions the hairshirt as being frequently worn under the 
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rich and splendid robes of men in high worldly posi- 
tions. St. Athanasius, St. John Damascene, Theo- 
doret, and many others also bear testimony to its use 
in their times. Cassian, however, disapproved of it 
being used by monks, as if worn outside it was too con- 
spicuous and savoured of vanity and if imderneath it 
hindered the freedom of the body in performing man- 
ual labour. St. Benedict does not mention it specif- 
ically in his rule, but van Haeften maintains that it 
was worn by many of the early Benedictines, though 
not prescribed universally throughout the order. 

Later on, it was adopted by most of the religious 
orders of the Middle Ages, in imitation of the early 
ascetics, and in order to mcrease the discomfort caused 
by its use it was sometimes even made of fine wire. It 
was not confined to the monks, but continued to be 
fairly common amongst lay people also. Charle- 
magne, for instance, was buried m the hairshirt he had 
worn during life (Martine, “De Ant. Eccl. Rit.^’)- The 
same is recorded of St. Thomas of Canterbury. There 
was also a symbolic use made of hair-clotja. St. Au- 
gustine says that in his time candidates for baptism 
stood with bare feet on hair-cloth during a portion of 
the ceremony (De Symb. ad Catech., ii, 1) . Penitents 
wore it on Ash Wednesday, and in the -Sarum Rite a 
hair-cloth banner was carried in procession at their 
reconciliation on Maundy Thursday. The altar, too, 
was sometimes covered with the same material at 
penitential seasons. In modem times the use of the 
hairshirt has been generally confined to the members 
of certain religious orders. At the present day only 
the Carthusians and Carmelites wear it by rule; with 
others it is merely a matter of custom or voluntary 
mortification. Obj actions have been raised against its 
use on sanitary grounds, but it must be remembered 
that ideas as to personal cleanliness have changed with 
the advance of civilization, and that what was consid- 
ered a sign of, or aid to, piety in past ages need not 
necessarily be regarded in the same light now, and 
vice versa, but the ideas and practices of the ancients 
must not for that reason be condemned by us, because 
we happen to think differently. 

Van Habpten, Mcnaat. Disguis. (Antwerp, 1544), V, viii; 
Z5CKLBH, Knt. Geschichte der Askese (Franlcfort, 1S63); Ur- 
BANY m Kirchenlex,, s. v. Cilicium; Hauck in Realencykl^&elie 
(Leipzig, 1898), s. v. Cilicium; Cheetham in Diet. Christ 
Antiq. (London, 1875), s- v. Haircloth. 

G. Cyprian Alston. 


Haiti (Sp. Santo Domingo, Hispaniola), an 
island of the Greater Antilles. 

I. Statistics. — ^The area is 28,980 square miles; 
population, about 1,900,000. The chief products are 
coffee, sugar, cotton, and tobacco. 

Political. — ^The island is divided into the Republic 
of Santo Domingo in the east, and the negro Republic 
of Haiti in the west. The latter covers 1 1 ,070 square 
miles with 1,579,630 inhabitants in 1909 (Church sta- 
tistics), The language is a debased French (Creole) ; 
the religion, Catholic, although the natives are still 
widely mfected with African fetichism (Voodoo^ or 
snake-worship). Education is deficient; it requires 
a yearly appropriation of about 1,000,000 dollars. 
In addition to nearly 400 State free elementary 
schools, there are five public lyc4es. 

The president is the head of the Republic (salary, 
£4800). The Chamber of Deputies consists of 
ninety-five members. The Senate numbers thirty- 
nine members. The revenue amounted for the finan- 
cial year ending 30 Sept., 1907, to $2,547,664 (U. S. 
gold), and 7,718,291 paper gourdes (value 20c., lOd.). 
The expenditure for the financial year 1907-08 was 
$2,651,249 (U. S. gold), and 6,885,660 paper gourdes. 
In 1907 the foreign debt was $11,801,861; the home 
debt, $13,085,362. The army consists of 6828 men; 
there is a special “guard of the government,'' num- 
bering 650 men, commanded by 10 generals. The 
Republic possesses a fleet of six small vessels. The 
exports were valued in 1907 at $14,330,887, of which 


nearly $3,000,000 went to the United States — in 
1906-07, $2,916,104, while the imports from the 
United States to Haiti for the same period were only 
$1,274,678. The capital is Port-au-Prince (popula- 
tion, 75,000). 

II. Political History. — Haiti (i. e. the ‘'hilly 
country”) was discovered by Columbus, 6 December, 
1492. In December, 1493, Columbus founded Fort 
Isabella, which was soon re-nam,ed Santo Domingo. 
— As the aborigines soon became extinct the importa- 
tion of negroes began about 1517. But the colony 
fell into decay, when, about 1638, the filibusters ob- 
tained a footing on Santo Domingo, and harassed 
commerce. After 1659 French settlements were 
established on the west of the island with the help of 
the filibusters, which led to the definite occupation by 
the French at the Peace of Ryswijck (1697). While 
the parts left to the Spaniards became more and more 
impoverished and depopulated, the French colony 
flourished greatly until the French Revolution also 
affected Haiti, and there led to an insurrection of the 
blacks in which the negro Toussaint L'Ouverture 
finally in 1800 made himself dictator, declared Haiti's 
independence, and gave the country a constitution. 
He was soon overthrown by the French general Le- 
clerc and sent to France. The negro Dessalines, the 
author of a massacre of whites m 1804, was pro- 
claimed James I, Emperor of Haiti, 8 Oct., 1804, but 
he was murdered two years later in a conspiracy under 
Christophe and P4tion. 

Christophe thereupon established another negro 
State in the north which he ruled from 1811 to 1820 as 
King Henry I; while P4tion in the south founded a 
mulatto republic, and Spain re-conquered the eastern 

? art which she had surrendered to France at the 
eace of Basle (1795). Christophe's successor, 
Boyer, united all three parts of the island in 1822, but 
he was driven out in 1843, and the eastern pairt de- 
clared itself the independent Dominican Republic on 
27 Feb., 1844. The western part became again an 
“empire” under Soulouque (Emperor Faustm I) in 
1849, but a republic was again proclaimed by the 
mulatto Geffrard after the expulsion of Soulouque in 
1859. Geffrard was displaced by the negro party 
under Salnave, 13 March, 1867. Then followed a 
succession of presidents, who were nearly all disturbed 
by revolutions, and under whom the republic was 
brought to the verge of ruin by civil wars, financial 
maladministration, corruption, and thoughtlessly oc- 
casioned conflicts with European Powers. Even 
to-day (1909) the country has not yet settled down 
after the last revolution in the autumn of 1908. 

III. Mission History. — On the erection of the Dio- 
ceses of Santo Domingo and Concepcidn de la Vega, in 
1511, the whole island was divided between these 
bishoprics. In 1527 Concepcidn was suppressed, and 
its territory imited to Santo Domingo, which was the 
only diocese till 1862. Many regular clergy came 
with the French into the French territory, especially 
Dominicans and Capuchins. The Dominicans de- 
voted themselves especially to the mission in the west- 
ern part of the colony, and were for a time supported 
therein by other orders and secular priests. 

The Dominicans were also designated as mission- 
aries to the southern part of the island. The Capu- 
chins, who looked after the northern part of the 
island, and were likewise assisted by other orders and 
by secular priests, soon were unable to supply enough 
missionaries. On that account they gave up this mis- 
sion in 1704, and in their place came the Jesuits, who 
worked there until their expulsion at the end of 1763. 
Secular priests followed, but after five years they 
were simerseded by Capuchins. 

The Revolution brought confusion into the ranks of 
the clergy; several priests took the constitutional 
oath, and in the northern part of the colony Divine 
worship ceased, while the imssion in the west, uninter- 
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fered with under the British occupation (1794-8), was 
able to improve more and more. But in the south the 
prefect Apostolic, P^re Viriot, was murdered. When 
Toussaint L’Ouverture came to power in 1800, he re- 
stored its rights to the Catholic religion. But mean- 
while the council of Constitutional bishops at Paris 
had nominated a bishop of Santo Domingo, who, how- 
ever obtained no recognition either from Toussaint or 
the Capuchins. In 1802 General Leclerc restored the 
former jurisdictions of Cap-Ha itien and Port-au- 
Prince, and named as prefects Apostolic P^res Cor- 
neille Brelle, O.Cap., and Lecun, O.P., these arrange- 
ments being confirmed at Rome. On account of Sie 
massacre in 1804 nearly all the clergy left the colony, 
so that for two years the only religious services given 
at Port-au-Prince were held by a former sacrStan. 
After the overthrow of James I (1806) some mission- 
aries returned. 

After many years of fruitless negotiations, a con- 
cordat was signed at Rome, 28 March, 1860. In Dec., 
1860, Mgr. Monetti arrived as Apostolic delegate. 

The Concordat provides that the Catholic religion 
shall enjoy the special protection of the Government. 
The president nominates the archbishop and bishops, 
but the pope can refuse them canonical institution. 
The clergy receive an annual salary of 1200 francs 
from the State. 

Five bishoprics were erected in 1861 ; the Archbish- 
opric of Port-au-Prince, and the suffragan Sees of 
Cap-Haitien, Les Cayes, Gonaives, and Port-de-Paix. 
The Archbishop of Port-au-Prince at first adminis- 
tered aU the dioceses. A separate bishop was not 
appointed to Cap-Haitien till 1873, and was at the 
same time entrusted with the administration of Port- 
de-Paix. In 1893 a separate bishop was appointed 
for Les Cayes; while Gonaives is still administered by 
the archbishop. On the conclusion of the Concordat, 
three fathers of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost ana 
of the Holy Heart of Mary were sent to Port-au-Prince. 
These restored the regular parish oiganization in the 
capital. The first archbishop, du Cosquer, and his 
successor, Quilloux, visited Prance to enlist new 
priests. Owing to the unhealthy tropical climate, 
death caused serious gaps in the ranks of the clergy; 
thus, at the beginning of 1906, out of 516 priests who 
had come from France since 1864, 200 had died, 150 
were still at their posts, and the rest were invalided to 
Europe. To ensure recruits, Mgr. du Cosquer estab- 
lished at Paris in 1864 the Saint-Martial Seminary, 
which was united with the Colonial Seminarjr con- 
ducted by the Fathers of the Holy Ghost ; it received a 
State subvention of 20,000 francs per annum, the pay- 
ment of which, however, was suspended owing to the 
political troubles of 1867, and in 1869 it was entirely 
abrogated. When, in 1870 owing to the war, the 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost gave up the direction of the 
seminary, Mgr. Quilloux founded a new seminary in 
Pontchdteau {Loire infirieure) in 1873 imder the direc- 
tion of the Fathers of the Society of Mary. Finally in 
1893 the seminary was removed to St- Jacques 
(Finisterre), and its direction entrusted to ^cular 
priests ; Pontch^teau Seminary had sent 196 priests to 
Haiti, and St. Jacques in 15 years (down to 1909) 171. 
In 1864, in the whole of Haiti, there were only 34 
priests aevoted to the care of souls in the 65 panshes 
and 7 annexes. The progress which the Church has 
made in Haiti since then is shown by the fact that 
there are now (1909) 182 priests and 92 parishes. 

Of ecclesiastical seminaries and schools, Haiti has: 

(1) at Port-au-Prince the “Petit S4minaire-Coll^e”, 
under the Fathers of the Holy Ghost and of the Holy 
Heart of Mary. There is aflSliated to it a children's 
school; also a meteorological observably. A second 
observatory was founded by the Christian Brothers; 

(2) in Cap-Haitien, the College of Notre-Dame-du- 
Perp4tuel-Secours, directed by four secular pnests. 
The religious societies include: (1) the Brothers of 


Christian Instruction, who direct a secondary school 
at Port-au-Prince, besides nine primary schools else- 
where; (2) the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny direct a 
pensionnat in Port-au-Prince, and eighteen primary 
schools elsewhere (also 2 hospitals); (3) the Sisters 
de la Sagesse, who direct a pensionnat in Port-au- 
Prince, 5 primary schools and 3 hospices. Of eccle- 
siastical benevolent institutions there are: an orphan 
asylum for girls and 2 hospitals, of which one is sup- 
ported at the cost of the clergy, while the other is 
directed by the Dames Patronesses. The Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul also labours in Port-au-Prince. 
Among the religious associations mention may also 
be made of: the Third Order of St. Francis, and the 
Confraternities of the Sacred Heart, the Holy Rosary, 
the Children of Mary, the Christian Mothers, La Per- 
s4v4rence, etc. 

Du Tebtke, Hiitoire ginirale des Ant-Isles hdbities par les 
Frangaia (3 vols., Paris, 1671): Charlevoix, Histoire ae Vide 
Espagnoleoude St-Dominigiie (Paris, 1730); Moreau ue Satnt- 
Mery, Lois d Constitviions dea Colonies Frangaises de VAmSri- 
<^sou8 le Vent de 1550 d 1785 (6 vols., Pans, 1784-5); Idem, 
Lescription topographique, physique, civile, politique et historigue 
de la partie frangaise de St^Dominique (2 vols., Philadelphis, 
1798), Jordan, Oesch. der Insei Hayti, I-II (Leipzig, 1846-9); 
Madiou, Histoire d* Haiti (3 vols., Port-au-Prince, 1847-8); 
Ardouin, Etudes star V histoire d^ Haiti (11 vols., Paris, 1853-6); 
Handelman, Oesch. von Hayti (Kiel, 1856); Lenstant-Pra- 
DiNB, Recued gSneral des lois et odes du Qouvememesd d* Haiti 
(6 vols , Paris, 1866) ; Edouard, Recueil oiniral des lois et des 
odes du Oouvemement d^ Haiti (2 vols., 1888), continuatioii of the 
preceding work to the year 1845; La Selve, Histoire de la Ixtr 
terature haitienne (Versailles, 1876) , Idem, Le Fays des Niprea: 
Voyage h Haiti (Paris, 1881); Janvier, La RSpxAlique d* Haiti, 
1849-^2 (Paris, 1883) ; St. John, Haiti, or the Blade Republic 
(London, 1884; 2nd ed., ibid.. 1889); Mathon, Documents pour 
V histoire d* Haiti (Paris, 1890), dealing with the Revolution of 
1888-9 j Vibert, La RSpvblique d* Haiti, son prisent, son avenir 
Sconomique (Paris, 1895), a reckless diatribe against the clergy 
of Haiti, cfr. Anon., Simple rSplique h M. Paul Vibert (Pans, 
1897); Tippenhauer, Die Insd Haiti (Leipzig. 1893); Justin, 
Etudes sur Us institutions haitiennes, I-Il (Paris, 1894-S); 
SuNDSTRAL, Aus dcT schwarzen Republik (Leipzig, 1903); 
LfiGER, Haiti, her History and Detractors (New York, 1907) ; de 
VaissiIjbb, Saint-Domimque, la sociHt et la vie crSoles sous 
Vancien rigime, 1629-1789 (Paris, 1909). Concerning the Con- 
cordat see: Dubois, Deux ans d demi de ministire (2nd ed., 
Paris, 1867); Guilloux, Le Concordat d' Haiti, sea risuUats 
(Rennes, 1885). For mission-histoiy: Piolbt, La France au 
ddiors: lea Missions catholiquea fraTjgaises au XIX* sihde, VI 
(Paris, 1903), 302-30, where a bibliography is given; Caplan, 
La France en Haiti’ Caiholieisme, Vavdoux, Magonntrie (Paris, 
s. d.) ; PouPLARD, Notice sur Vhist. de VEgliae de Port-au-Prince 
(Port-au-Prince, 1906). Periodicals: Bulletin Religieiix d^Haiti 
(Port-au-Prince, 1872 — ) ; La Croix — Catholic Weekly (1896-8) ; 
Ordo divini officii in usum prov. ecd. haiUjancs (Pars), issued an^ 
nually with statistics. 

Gregor Reinhold. 

Haito (Hatto), Bishop of Basle; b. in 763, of a noble 
family of Swabia; d. 17 March, 836, in the Abbey of 
Reichenau, on an island in the Lake of Constance. At 
the age of five he entered that monastery. Abbot 
Waldo (786-806) made him head of the monastic 
school, and in this capacity he did much for the in- 
struction and classical training of the monks, as well 
as for the growth of the library. When Waldo was 
transferred to the Abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, in 
806, Haito was made Abbot of Reichenau, and about 
the same time Bishop of Basle. He enjoyed the con- 
fidence of Charlemagne and in 811 was sent with 
others to Constantinople on a diplomatic mission, 
which he fulfilled to tne satisfaction of his master. 
The interests of his diocese and abbey were not neg- 
lected. He rebuilt the cathedral of Basle and the 
abbey church of Reichenau, and issued appropriate 
instructions for the guidance of clergy and people in 
the ways of religion. In 823 he resigned both posi- 
tions, owing to serious infirmities, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life as a simple monk in the monastery 
of Reichenau. 

Haito was the author of several works. He wrote 
an account of his journey to (Donstantinoplej; the 

Hodoeporicon", of which, however, no trace has been 
found so far. In 824 he wrote the “ Visio Wettini" 
(P. L., CV, 771 sqq.; Mon. Grerm. Hist.: Poetse Lat. 
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My. Car., 11, 267 sqq.), in which he relates the spiritual 
experiences of Wettin, president of the monastic 
school of Reichenau. The day before his death (4 
November, 824) Wettin saw in a vision bad and good 
spirits; an angel took him through hell, purgatory, 
and heaven, and showed him the torments of the sin- 
ners and the joys of the saints. The book, which 
bears some resemblance to Dante's ^'Divina Corn- 
media", was soon afterwards put into verse by Wala- 
frid Strabo (Mon. Germ. Hist., loc. cit.). While Bishop 
of Basle, he issued a number of regulations in twenty- 
five chapters, known as the “Capitulare Haitonis" (P. 
L., CV, 763 sqq. ; Mon. Germ. Leg., Sect. II, Capitular. 
Reg. Franc., I, 363 sqq.; Mansi, XIV, 393 sqq.), in 
which he legislated on matters of diocesan discipline. 
The statutes were probably published in a synod. 

Vaittrey, Histoire des eveques de Bdle, I (Einsiedeln, 1S84); 
Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen (Berlin, 1904), I; 
Havck, Kirchengeschichie Deutschlands (Leipzig, 1890), II; 
BiiCHi in Kirchliches Handlexikon, I; Schrodl in Kirchenlex., 
V; WiEGAND in Realencyklopadie, VII. 

Francis J. Schaefer. 

Hakodate, Diocese of, situated between 138° 
and 157° E. long., and between 37° and 52° N. lat., 
comprises the six northern provinces of the island of 
Nippon, the island of Yezo, and the Kurile Islands, as 


AiNoa, Descendants oe the Primitive Inhabitants 
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well as the administration of the southern part of the 
island of Saghalin, which still belongs to the Diocese 
of Mohilev. It contains about 9,000,000 Japanese in- 
habitants, 17,000 of whom are Aino aborigines, the 
last representatives of the primitive population of the 
Japanese archipelago; they are confined to the Island 
of Yezo and the Kuriles. At the last census (15 Au- 
gust, 1908) the number of Catholics was 4427. The 
Vicariate Apostolic of Hakodate, created 17 April, 
1891, was made a diocese on 15 June of the same year. 
It was confided to the missionaries of the Soci4t6 des 
Missions Btrang^res of Paris, who in 1891 numbered 
twelve and resided at six stations in the territory 
designated above. The undersigned was the first 
bishop. The staff is at present composed of twenty- 
four missionaries of the same society, one Japanese 
priest, and seventeen regulars. The residences number 
twenty. As auxiliaries the mission has three commu- 
nities of men and four of women: Trappists (1896), 
Friary Minor (1907), and Fathers of the Society of the 
Divine Word (1907); Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres 
(1891), the Reformed Cistercians (1898), the Sisters of 
Steyl (1908), and the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. 


Christianity was widespread during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but the only vestiges now 
left of these earlier missions are a few religious objects, 
crosses, statuettes, medals, pictures, and images, 
secretly preserved in families or preserved in the 
treasuries of pagodas. The actual Catholics are ex- 
clusively neophytes, recruited for the most part before 
1895, at which time it was still believed that Chris- 
tianity was the sole basis of true civilisation. At 
present the instruction of all classes is dominated by 
materialism, and pride of success blinds the Japanese 
intelligence; consequently conversions to Catholicism 
have become rare and difficult. Each year, however, 
yields its small harvest of baptisms. During 1908 
there were baptized in this diocese 345 adults. The 
writer is persuaded that the Japanese will yet come 
in large numbers to the Catholic Church. There is 
yet manifest among them a strong love of truth, 
despite the deceptions of material civilization; to this 
we may add a growing respect and esteem for Cathol- 
icism, whose orderly hierarchy, unity of faith, purity 
of morals, and self-sacrificing missionaries it admires. 
The apostolic spirit newly aroused in English-speak- 
ing countries is also a precious pledge of hope, for it 
foreshadows the irresistible union of all Catholic forces, 
hitherto widely scattered. 

KathoLische Missionen, 1896, p. 142; 1903, 87; Compte rendu 
de la socieU des missions etrangkres, 1905 (Paris, 1906), 23-31; 
Delaporte, La ddcouverte des anciens chrStiens au Japon in 
Etudes (1897), 577-603; Ligneul and Vbbret, VEvangile au 
Japon au XX« sikcle (Paris, 1904); Jolt, Le Christianisme et 
V Extreme-Orient^ 11: Missions catholiques du Japon (Paris, 
1907); Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan (New York, 1892). 

A. Berlioz. 

Hakon the Good King of Norway, 935 (936) to 960 
(961), youngest child of King Harold Fair Hair and 
Thora Mosterstang. Harold, several years previous 
to the birth of Hakon, had divided his realm among 
his sons by former wives and, except for a species of 
suzerainty over the whole, retained only the central’ 
portion of the country (Gulathingslagen) for himself. 
Hakon remained under his mother's care, and devel- 
oped into a beautiful youth, in every respect like his 
father. But as his elder half-brothers showed but 
little love for him and even tried to compass his 
death, Harold determined to remove him out of 
harm's way and accordingly sent him to the court of 
his friend, King Athelstan of England, who brought 
him up (hence his nickname Adelstenfostre) and gave 
him a splendid education. Hakon was destined 
never to see his father again, as the latter expired at 
the advanced age of eighty-three in 932 (or 933) at 
his residence at Hange, after a glorious reign of 
seventy years. His successor as ruler of the kingdom 
was Eric Blodoexe, who disarmed his brothers by 
craft and war, and earned the hatred of the people 
by his despotic temper. The disaffected nobles 
(Jarls) consequently turned to Hakon in the hope that 
he might take the reins of government into his hands 
and at the same time restore their old-time rights. 
The ambitious youth gladly agreed to their views. 
Above all Hakon won the support of Sigurd, the 
leader of the nobility, who had given proofs of a sin- 
cere attachment to him from the very beginning, by 
promising him increased power; moreover, he man- 
aged to gain the goodwill of the freedmen by his 
clemency and liberality. Eric spon found himself 
deserted on all sides, and saved his own and his 
family's lives by fleeing from the country. Hakon 
was now undisputed master of the nation, the unity 
of which seemed to be assured; of course the royal 
power was signally curtailed to the advantage of the 
people. Before he could feel secure on his throne, 
Hakon had to fight a dangerous war with the Danes. 
Having emerged victorious from this, he directed his 
efforts towards the improvement of domestic con- 
ditions as well as to the extension of his power 
abroad. Judiciously planned reforms in the admin- 
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istration of justice, government, and military affairs 
were carried out, and suitable measures were taken 
to promote commerce and to advance the deep sea 
fishing industry. At this juncture Jtotland and 
Vermland were annexed to Norway, provinces which 
that country afterwards lost to Sweden. Having 
been brought up a Christian, and being firmly con- 
vinced of the benign influence of Christianity on the 
intellectual as well as the moral life of mankind, 
Hakon attempted by precept and by duress to spread 
the new faith, and to root out paganism with its 
bloody ceremony. But meanwhile the sons of King 
Eric had grown up, and Hakon stood in need of the 
help of the entire nation in order to repel their in- 
vasion. Consequently, to his grief, he was com- 
pelled first to let matters rest half-way and subse- 
quently to tolerate paganism which was still powerful. 
Finally, to escape the fury of the fanatical pagans, he 
was forced to take part in their sacrifices. When 
the heathens, however, subsequently grew so arro- 
gant as to demolish Christian temples and murder 
Christian priests, the gallant prince determined to 
punish the criminals at all hazards and to enforce the 
laws he had enacted for the conversion of the nation. 
Taking advantage of the civil war that ensued, three 
of Eric’s sons (Gamle, Harold, and Sigurd) landed 
unnoticed on Hoerdaland in 950 (961) and surprised 
the king at Fitje. The latter, although he was at the 
head of only a few faithful followers and vastly out- 
numbered, drove the enemy back to his ships. During 
the over-hasty pursuit of the vanquished, Hakon was 
struck in the forearm by an arrow, which caused the 
hero’s death by haemorrhage. He expressed his 
contrition for his sins before dying, begged the for- 
giveness of those who were present, and recommended 
his former enemy Harold as his successor, excluding 
his daughter Thora from the succession. As he had 
deemed himself unworthy of a Christian burial (?), 
he was interred according to ancient custom as a 
warrior in a raised mound at his palace at Sacim 
near Lygren in Nordhoexdadalen. He left behind 
him an honoured name. The people sumamed him 
“the Good”, and historians extol him as the second 
founder of Norway’s power. His memory lived long 
in songs and is not forgotten even to-day. 

Munch, Det norake Folka Hiatorie, I (Christiania, 1852), 1; 
Sars, UdMgt over den norake Eiatorie^ pt. I (Christiania, 1873) , 
Bang, Udaigt over den norake Kirkea Hiatone under Katholic- 
iamen (Christiania, 1887); Hiatonak Tidakrift {udgivet af den 
norake Hiatoriake Forening) (Christiania, 1870) ; Wittmann in 
Kirchenlex.^ s. v. Schweden und Norwegen. 

Pius Wittmann. 

Halberstadt. See Padbrborn, Diocese of. 

Hales, Alexander of. See Alexander of Hales. 

HaHcamassus, a titular see of Caria, suffragan of 
Stauropolis. It was a colony from Troezen in Argolis, 
and one of the six towns that formed the Dorian Hexap- 
olis in Asia Minor. It was situated on Ceramic Gulf 
and the isthmus known as Zephyrion, whence its origi- 
nal name, Zephyria, was protected by many forts, and 
was the largest and stro^est town in Caria. Its hai> 
bour was aSo famous. The Persians imposed tyrants 
on the town who subdued all Caria, and re m ained faith- 
ful to Persia, thou^ they adopted the Greek language 
customs, and arts. Its queen, Artemisia, and her fleet 
were present with Xerxes at S^lamis. Another Arte- 
misia js famous for the magnificent tomb (Mausoleum) 
she built for her husband, Mau^l^, at Halicarnassus, 
a part of which is pow in the ^tash Museum. The 
town was captured and burnt by Alexander. Thou^ 
rebuilt, it never recovered ite former prosperity, and 
gradualty disappeared almost from history. Ine his- 
torians Herodotus and Dionysius were bom there. It 
is the modem Bodrum, tlm chief town of a oaza in ihe 
vilayet of Smyrna, and has 6900 inhabitants, of whom 
3600 are Mussulmans and 2200 Greeks. Halicamas- 
sus is mentioned (I Mach., xv, 23) among the towns to 


which the consul Lucius sent the letter announcing the 
alliance between Rome and the high-priest Simon. 
To its Jewish colony the Romans, at a later date, gave 
permission to build houses of prayer near the sea coast 
(Josephus, Ant. jud., XIV, x, 23). In the ^'Notitiae 
Episeopatuum’' mention of it occurs until the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. Lequien (Oriens Christ., I, 
913) mentions three bishops: Calandion, who sent a 
representative to the Council of Chalcedon, 451; 
Jidian, condemned in 536 as an Aphthartodocetist; 
Theoctistus, present at the Coimcil of Constanti- 
nople, 553. At the Second Council of Nicaea in 787, 
the see was represented by the deacon Nicetas. 

Newton, A History of Discovenea at Halicamaaaus, CniduSt 
and Branchidoe (London, 1862-3); Smith, Diet of Greek and 
Raman Geqgr., s. v , Uuinbt, La Turquie (TAaie (Paris, 1894), 
662-664; Bburlibe in Vio., Diet, de la Bible, s. v. 

S, PIlTRIDkS. 

Halicz. See Lemberg, Archdiocese op. 

Halifax, Archdiocese op (BLaupaxiensis). — ^T his 
see takes its name from the city of Halifax which has 
been the seat of government in Nova Scotia since its 
foundation by Lord Cornwallis in 1749. The archdio- 
cese includes the middle and western counties of the 
province (Halifax, Lunenburg, Queens, Shelburne, 
Yarmouth, Digby, Annapolis, Kings, Hants, Cumber- 
land, and Colchester), and the British colony, Ber- 
muda. The island last mentioned has been attached 
to the archdiocese since 1851. It has a population of 
about 16,000, of whom about 700 are Catholics. The 
majority of these are Portuguese or of Porti^ese 
extraction. Bermuda has one resident priest. There 
is a convent school at Hamilton, the capital of Ber- 
muda, which is in charge of the Sisters of Charity. 
The portion of the archdiocese which lies within the 
Province of Nova Scotia had at the last federal census 
(1901) a Catholic population of 54,301. Of this num- 
ber about forty per cent are descendants of the early 
French settlers; they reside principally in the Coun- 
ties of Yarmouth and Digby, at Chezzetcook in the 
County of Halifax, and in portions of Cumberland 
County. At Church Point, Digby County, is St. 
Anne’s College, which is devoted to the education of 
the French Acadian youth- It is conducted by the 
Eudist Fathers. Within the archdiocese is Port Royal, 
now known as Annapolis. It was founded by De 
Monts in 1604, and, with the exception of the eariy 
Spanish settlement in Florida, it is the oldest Euro- 
pean settlement in North America. With De Monts 
came Rev. Nicholas Aubry and another priest, and at 
Port Royal in that year tne Holy Sacrifice was offered 
up by them for the first time on what is now Canadian 
soil. From the founding of Port Royal down to the 
time of the cruel expulsion of the Acadians in 1755, 
the Catholic missionaries who laboured in Nova Sco- 
tia, or Acadia as it was then called, came from France. 
Some of the early priests were Jesuits. After the col- 
ony had been temporarily broken up by Argali in 1613, 
the Recollect Fathers arrived, and, b^des attending 
to the spiritual wants of the French settlers, they 
Laboured with great success in converti^ the Mic- 
macs, the native Indians of Nova Scotia. In 1632 
Capuchin Friars of the province of Paris were sent to 
Acadia, and were still at work among the Indians in 
1655. One of the most famous of the French mission- 
aries was Abb4 Antoine- Simon MaiUard, who left 
Fiance in 1741. He acquired great influence over the 
Indians, to whom he ministered with devoted zeal. 
He was taken prisoner by the English, but on account 
of the favour with which he was i^arded by the Mic- 
macs he was not expelled. His aid was invoked in 
making treaty arrangements with the natives. In 
1760 he was made administrator of Acadia. He car- 
ried on his missionary labours down to the time of his 
death in 1762. He was highty esteemed by the civil 
authorities, and his name is held in great venen^n 
by the Micmacs to this day. 
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A legislature was established in Nova Scotia in 1758, 
and severe laws directed against the Catholics were 
assed without delay. A Catholic was not allowed to 
old land except by grant direct from the Crown, and 
Catholic priests were ordered to depart from the prov- 
ince by a given date. These disabilities continued for 
upwards of twenty years. In the meantime there was 
considerable Irish immigration, and in 1783 the Irish 
Catholics of Halifax petitioned for the removal of the 
disabilities, and the obnoxious laws were then repealed. 
Two years later, Rev. James Jones, of the Order of 
Capuchins, came to assume spiritual charge of the 
Catholics of Halifax, and he remained for fifteen years. 
Other Irish priests followed. A noted missionary was 
the Abb^ Sigogne, who arrived in Nova Scotia in 1797, 
and continued his work among the Catholics of west- 
ern Nova Scotia until his death in 1844. He became 
the leader and adviser of the Acadians in civil as well 
as in religious matters, and he was unceasing in his 
efforts to promote the welfare of the French popula- 
tion. He also cared for the Micmacs, whose lan^age 
he spoke with ease. He held a commission of the 
peace from the Government. 

In 1801 Father Edmund Burke left Quebec to enter 
upon his useful work in Halifax, which at that time 
formed part of the Diocese of Quebec and so remained 
until it was made a vicariate in 1817. Father Burke 
was consecrated Vicar Apostolic of Nova Scotia in 
1818, and filled the office tmtil his death in 1820. It 
was not until 1827 that his successor, Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Fraser, was appointed. The vicariate was 
erected into a diocese 15 Feb., 1842, and was called 
the Diocese of Halifax. It included the whole of Nova 
Scotia. In 1844 the diocese was divided; Bishop 
Fraser became Bishop of the new Diocese of Arichat; 
and Bishop William Walsh, who had been Bishop 
Fraser’s coadjuto^ ‘'with the right of succession”, 
became Bishop of Halifax. In 1852 Halifax was naade 
an archdiocese. Archbishop Walsh administered the 
affairs of his see until his death in 1858. He was schol- 
arly and devout, and although at that time the feeling 
between Protestants and Catholics was occasionally 
somewhat bitter, the “British Colonist”, a newspaper 
owned and edit^ by Protestants, said of him at his 
death: “The Archbishop was distinguished for his 
attainments as a scholar and divine. In society the 
courtesy and affability of his manners and his conver- 
sational powers made his intercourse agreeable and 
instructive.” 

The second Archbishop of Halifax was the Most 
Rev. Thomas Louis Connolly, who was consecrated 
in 1859, and died in 1876- Like his predecessor, he 
was a native of Ireland. He was ordained at Lyons, 
France, in 1838. In 1842 he came to Nova Scotia as 
secretaiy to Bishop Walsh. In 1852 he was appointed 
Bishop of St. John, N. B., and in 1859 was transferred 
to Hsmfax. Of Archbishop Connolly, Mr. Nicholas 
Ilood Davin, a non-Catholic, wrote: “He belonged to 
the great class of prelates who have been not merely 
Churchmen, but also sagacious, far-seeing politicians 
and large-hearted men, with admiration for aU that is 
good, and a divine superiority to the littleness which 
t hinks everybody else wrong.” By his tact he soon 
removed the ill-feeling that had existed between Cath- 
olics and Protestants m Nova Scotia. He took a great 
interest in public affairs. He was strongly opposed to 
Fenianism, and was a warm advocate of the confedera- 
tion of the British North American provinces. At the 
Vatican Council he was a prominent figure, and^ while 
opposed to the declaration of the dogma of infalli- 
bility, he loyally accepted it as soon as it had been 
declared. During his administration, St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral, a beautiful edifice, was modernized and com- 
pleted. When he died tne Rev. Principal Grant, one 
of the most noted Presbyterian divines in Canada, 
wrote: “I feel as if I had not only lost a friend, but 
as if Canada had lost a patriot; for in all his big- 


hearted Irish fashion he was ever at heart a true 
Canadian.” 

The Most Rev. Michael Hannan succeeded Arch- 
bishop Connolly. He was a native of Limerick, and 
was ordained priest in 1845. In May, 1877, he was 
consecrated archbishop, and he died in 1882. He was 
a prelate of calm and sound judgment, and was greatly 
beloved by all classes. 

The^ Most Rev. Cornelius O’Brien, the fourth 
Archbishop of Halifax, was consecrated 21 Janu- 
ary, 1883; d. 9 March, 1906. Archbishop O’Brien 
was a native of Prince Edward Island. He was a 
distinguished scholar, and as a preacher, historian, 
novelist, and poet, he displayed a versatility rarely 
found in combination. In his Lenten pastorals he 
not only gave excellent explanations of Catholic doc- 
trines, but he made unanswerable attacks upon the 
theological and scientific errors of his time. His fu- 
neral sermon on the Rt. Hon. Sir John Thompson, the 
first Catholic Prime Minister of Canada, is a model of 
dignified pulpit eloquence. He was, besides, a prelate 
of rare executive aoility, as the numerous charitable 
institutions that owe their foundation to his zeal bear 
ample witness. In political matters he was a strong 
imperialist. 

Archbishop O’Brien’s successor is the Most Rev. Ed- 
ward J. McCarthy, a native of Halifax, who was conse- 
crated 9 Sept., 1906. He is noted for his zeal, industry, 
and courtesy, and is held in high esteem by all classes. 

There are 73 priests in the archdiocese and 96 
churches. Among the educational institutions are: 
St. Anne’s College already mentioned; St. Mary’s 
College, Halifax; Holy Heart Seminary, Halifax, in 
charge of the Eudist Fathers; the Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy, Halifax, an institution conducted by the Reli- 
gious of the Sacred Heart; and the Academy of Mount 
St. Vincent at Rockingham, a successful institution in 
charge of the Sisters of Charity. 

Davin, The Iriahmen in Canada (Toronto, 1877) ; O’Brien, 
Memoirs of the Rt. Rev. Edmund Burke^ Bishop of Zion, First 
Vicar-Apostolic of Nova Scotia (Ottawa, 1894) ; Dent, The Can- 
adian Portrait Gallery (Toronto, 1880); Wilson, A Geography 
and History of the County of Dighy, Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1900) ; 
Campbell, Nova Scotia in its Historical, Mercantile and Indus- 
trial ReUUions (Montreal, 1873); Bovinot, Builders of Nova 
ScMia n?oronto, 1900) ; More, The History of Queen's County, 
N S. (Halifax, 1873) ; Haliburton, An Historical and Statisti- 
cal Account of Nova Scotia (Halifax^ 1829) ; Murdoch, A His- 
tory of Nova Scotia or Acadia (Halifax, 1865); Maguire, The 
Irish in America (New York, 1868); The Official Catholic Direc- 
tory and Clergy lAst (Milwaukee, 1909) ; Akins, The History 
of Halifax City (1847); Fourth Census of Canada, 1901, 1 
(Ottawa, 1902). JOSEPH A. ChISHOLM. 

Hallahan, Margaret, foundress of the Dominican 
Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena (third order) ; 
b. in London, 23 January, 1803 ; d. 10 May, 1868. The 
parents of this remarkable, holy woman were poor and 
lowly Irish Catholics, who died when Margaret, their 
only child, was nine years old. She was sent to an 
orphanage at Somers Town for two years, and then 
at the age of eleven went out to service, in which state 
of life she remained for nearly thirty years. In 1826 
she accompanied the family in which she was living to 
Bruges; there she tried her vocation as a lay sister in 
the convent of the English Augustinian nuns, but only 
remained there a week, feeling sure God had other 
work for her. She became a Dominican tertiary in 
1842, and then came to England, proceeding to Coven- 
try, where she worked under Dr. IJllathorne, after- 
wards Bishop of Birmingham, among the factory girls. 
Presently she was joined by others, and with the con- 
sent of the Dominican fathers formed a community 
of Dominican tertiaries, who were to devote themselves 
to active works of charity. The rule of the Third Order 
of St. Dominic, being intended for persons living in the 
world, was not suited to community life; she therefore 
drew up, from the rule of the first and second orders, 
constitutions which she adapted to her own needs. 
The first professions were made on the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, 1845. From Coventry the 
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community moved to Bristol, where several schools 
were placed under their charge, from there they went 
to Longton, the last of the pottery towns in Stafford- 
shire, where a large field of labour was opened to them. 

In 1851 her congregation received papal appro- 
bation, and in 1852 the foundation stone of St. 
Dominic’s convent was laid at Stone, also in Stafford- 
shire, but not in the Black Country: this became the 
mother-house and novitiate, and to it the Longton 
community afterwards moved. This Stone convent 
at one time enjoyed the reputation of numbering 
some of the cleverest women in England among its 
subjects, of whom the late mother provincial, Theo- 
dosia Drane, was one. At Stone a church and a 
hospital for incurables were built; this latter was one 
of Mother Margaret’s dearest schemes, and was begun 
on a small scale at Bristol. In 1857 she opened an- 
other convent at Stoke-on-Trent, a few rniles from 
Stone, and the same year founded an orphanage at the 
latter place. In 1858 she went to Rome, to obtain the 
final confirmation of her constitutions, which was 
granted, and the congregation was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the master general of the Dominicans, 
who appoints a delegate, ^nerally the bishop of the 
diocese, to act for h£n. New foundations were made 
at Bow, and at Marychurch, Torquay, before her death. 
She was a woman of great gifts, both natural and 
supernatural; she had marvellous faith and wonder- 
ful determination. She refused to accept government 
aid for any of her schools, or to place them under 
government inspection, but since her death her 
congregation has followed the custom of the country 
in these respects. 

L%fe of Mother Margaret Hdllahan by her relirious childreii 
CLondoiu 1869) ; Die Orden, und Congregationen der kcdhoUedherh 
Kirche, II (Paderbom, 1901); Stbblb, ConvenU of Great Britr 
aiti (London, 1902). 

Feancbsca M. Steele. 

Haller, Kabl Ludwig von, professor of constitu- 
tional law; b. 1 August, 1768, at Berne; d. 21 May, 
1854, at Solothum, Switzerland. He was a grandson 
of the famous poet Albrecht von Haller, and son of the 
statesman and historian Gottlieb Emmanuel von 
Haller. He did not, however, receive an education 
worthy of his station, but after some private lessons, 
and having passed through a few classes of the gymna- 
sium, he was forced at the age of fifteen to enter the 
chancery of the Republic of Berne. Being extremely 
talented, however, he studied by himself and so filled 
out the gaps in his education. He even considered 
himself fortunate in this respect, as circumstances 
compelled him to investigate^ think, and prove things 
for himself. At the age of mneteen he was appointed 
to the important office of Kimmissiorisschreiberf or 
clerk of a public commission. In this capacity he 
obteined an insight into methods of government, prac- 
tical politics, and criminal procedure. As secretary of 
the Swiss diet held at Baden and Frauenfeld, he be- 
came familiar with the conditions of things in the 
Swiss Confederation. A journey to Paris in 1790 made 
him acquainted with the great ideas that were agita- 
ting the world at that time. As secretary of legation he 
served several important embassies, for instance, one 
to Geneva in 1792, about the Swiss troops stationed 
there; to Ulm in 1795, regarding the import of grain 
from southern Germany; to Lugano, Milan, and Paris 
in 1797, regarding the neutral attitude of Switzerland 
towa^s the warring powers. These journeys were 
very instructive and made him acquamted with the 
leaning personalities of the day, includmg Bonaparte, 
Talleyrand, and others. When the old Swiss Con- 
federation wae menaced he was dispatched to Rastatt 
to allay tha storm. It was too late, however, and 
when lie returned in February, 1798, the French army 
was already on Bernes^ temtcay. Even his pamph- 
let, '^ProjekteinerConstitution fiir die schweizerisohe 
RepubHk Bern ”, was unable to stay the disaoluticm of 


the old Swiss Republic. But he soon renounced the 
principles expressed in this pamphlet. Close acquain- 
tance with the new freedom made him an uneom- 
promisiag opponent of the Revolution. Thereupon he 
resigned the government office he had held under the 
revolutionary authorities and established a paper, the 
“Helvetische Annalen”, in which he attacked their 
excesses and legislative schemes with such bitter sar- 
casm that the sheet was suppressed, and he himself had 
to flee to escape imprisonment. Henceforth, von 
Haller was a reactionary, and was more and more ex- 
alted by one party as the saviour of an almost forlorn 
hope, and hated and reviled by the other as a traitor 
to the rights and dignity of man. Nevertheless, both 
parties alike acknowMged the independence and 
lorcefulness of his opinions, the fearless logic of his 
conclusions, and the wealth of his erudition. 

After many wanderings, he came to Vienna, where 
he was court secretary of the council of war, from 1801 
tiU 1806. A revulsion of public opinion at home re- 
sulted in his being recalled by the Bernese Government 
in 1806, and appointed professor of political law at the 
newly founded higher school of the academy. When 
the old aristocratic regime was reinstated, he became 
a member of the sovereign Great Council, and soon after 
also of the privy councu of the Bernese Republic. But 
in 1821, when his return to the Catholic Church be- 
came known, he was unjustly dismissed. This change 
of religion caused the g^test sensation, and the let- 
ter he wrote to his family from Paris, explaining his 
reasons for the step he had taken, went through about 
fifty editions in a short time and was translated into 
nearly every modem language. Of course it called 
forth numerous rejoinders and apologies. In this 
document he made known his long-felt inclination to 
join the Catholic Church, exhibiting a keen analysis of 
ids feelings and Ids growing conviction t^t he must 
bring Im political opinions in harmony with his rel^- 
ious views. ECs family soon followed him; with 
them he left Beme for ever and took up his residence in 
Paris. There the Foreign Office invit^ him to assume 
the instmetion of candidates for the diplomatic service 
in constitutional and international law. After the 
revolution of July he went to Solothum and, from that 
time until the day of his death, was an industrious 
contributor to pohtical journals, including the *‘Neue 
preussische Zeitung” and the “Historisch-Politische 
Blatter In 1833 he was again elected to the Grand 
Council of Switzerland and exercised an ^portant 
influence in ecclesiastical affairs which constituted the 
burning question of the hour. In connexion with h^ 
other work, Haller had propounded and defended his 
political opinions as early as 1808 in his “Handbuch 
der allgemeinen Staatenkunde, des darauf be^rtSnde- 
ten allgemeinen Eechts und der allgemeinen Staats- 
klugheit nach den Gesetzen der Natur This was his 
most important work. It was this, moreover, that 
impelled Johann vop MUller to offer HaUer the chair of 
constitutional law at the University of Gdttingen. In 
spite of the great honour involved m this offer, he de- 
clined it. 

Haller's magnum opua, however, was the “Restau- 
ration der Staatswissenschaft Oder Theorie des nattir- 
lich-geselligen Zustandes, der Chimihe des kdnstlich*' 
btirgerlichen entgegengesetzt”. It was published at 
Winterthur in six volumes from 1816 to 1834. In 
this he uncompromisingly rejects the revolutionary 
conception of me State, and constructs a natural and 
juridical system of government, showing at the same 
time how a commonwealth can endure and prosper 
without being f oimded on the omnipotence of the state 
and official bureaucracy. The first volume, which 
appeared in 1816, contains the history and the refuta- 
tion of the older political theories, and also sets forth 
the general principles of his system of government. In 
the succeeding volumes he shows how these principles 
apply to different forms of government; in the second 
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to monarchies; in the third (1818) to military powers; 
in the fourth (1820) and fifth (1834) to ecclesiastical 
states; and in the sixth (1825) to republics. This 
work, written primarily to counteract Rousseau's 
*‘Contrat Social", has been thus commented on: ‘*It 
was not merely a book, but a great political achieve- 
ment. As such it found not only innumerable fanati- 
cal friends but even more numerous enemies." There 
is no doubt that his weakness consists in the fact that 
he does not make sufficient distinction between the 
State and other natural social relations. The book in 
its entirety was translated into Italian, part of it into 
French, and an abridged version into English, Latin, 
and Spanish. All his later writings are iriiluenced by 
the ideas here set forth, and oppose vigorously the rev- 
olutionarjr tendencies of the times and the champions 
of liberalism in Church and State. 

ScHBBBE, Brinnervngen am Grabe HaUera (Solothum, 1854); 
Notice sur la vie et lea icrita de Haller (Fribourg, 1864) ; Mohl, 
Qea(Mehte'und Literaivr der Staatawiaaenachaften, II, 629-60. 

Patricius Schlager. 

Hallerstein. See Allbrstbin, August. 

Halloy, Jean-Baptiste-Juliend'Omalius, Belgian 
geologist, b. at Li^ge, Belgium, 16 February, 1783; d. 
at Brussels, 15 January, 1875. He was the only son 
of an ancient and noble family, and his education was 
carefully directed. After completing his classical 
studies he was sent to Paris in 1801 by his parents to 
avail himself of the social and literary advantages of 
the metropolis. A lively interest, however, in natural 
history awakened by the works of Buffon, directed his 
steps to the museums and the Jardin des Plantes. 
He visited Paris again in 1803 and 1805, and during 
these periods attended the lectures of Fourcroy, Lac^ 
pMe, and Cuvier. His homeward journeys were usu- 
ally made the occasion of a geological e:^edition 
through northern France. He thus conceived the 
project of making a series of surveys throughout the 
whole country. This was furthered by a commission 
to execute a geological map of the empire which 
brought with it exemption from military duty. He 
devoted himself energetically to the work and by 1813 
had traversed over 15,500 miles in France and por- 
tions of Italy. His family had,' however, but httle 
sympathy with his geological activity, and persuaded 
Mm about this time to give up Ms esmeditions. The 
map wMch he had made of France and the neighbour- 
ing territories was not published until 1822 and served 
as a basis for the more detailed surveys of Dufr4noy 
and Ehe de Beaumont. After having served as sous- 
intendant of the arrondissement of Dinant and gen- 
eral secretary of the province of Li^ge, he became in 
1815 governor of Namur. He held this office until 
after the Revolution of 1830. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Belgian Senate in 1848, became its vice- 
president in 1851, was made a member of the Academy 
of Brussels in 1816, and was elected its president in 
1850. 

As a statesman Halloy had at heart the well-being 
of the. people and, though Ms duties allowed him little 
opportunity for extended geological research, he re- 
tamed a lively interest in nis favourite science and 
engaged occasxoiially; in field work. In Ms later years 
he gave much attention to Questions of ethnology and 
phfiosophy. His death was hastened by the exertions 
of a, scientific expedition undertaken alone in his 
ninety-first year. 

Halloy was one of the pioneers of modem geology, 
and in particular laid the foundation of geological 
toaowledge over wide areas. He made important 
studies in the carboniferous districts of Belgium and 
the Rhine provinces and in the Tertiary deposits of 
the Paris basin. He was a practical Cathohc during 
Ms long and active life, and was characterized by his 
loyalty and devotion to the Church. He insisted on 
the harmony between faith and science, making this 
the subject of Ms oration on the occasion of the golden 


jubilee of the Belgian Academy in 1866. Among his 
published works are: ‘^Description g^ologique des 
Pays-Bas" (1828); “Elements de G4ologie" (1831); 
“Introduction k la Geologic " (1833); “Coup d'oeil 
sur la geologic de la Belgique" (1842); “Precis ^1^ 
mentaire de G4ologie ” (1843); “ Abr4g4 de Geologic " 
(1853) ; “Des Races humames ou Elements d'Ethnoe- 
rapMe” (1845). ^ 

Dupont, Annuaire de V Academic Belgique (Brussels, 1876\ 
XLII, 181; Knelleb, Baa Chriatentum u. die Vertreter der 
neueren Naturmaaenachaft (Freiburg, 1904), 266, von Zittel, 
Hiat. of Geology and Palaeontology (London, 1901). 

Henry M. Brock. 

Halm, Friedrich. See M^nch-Bellinghausen, 
Eligius Franz Joseph von. 

Halma, Nicholas, French mathematician; b. at 
Sedan, 31 December, 1755; d. at Paris, 4 June, 1828. 
He was educated at the College of Plessis, Paris, took 
Holy orders, and received the title of Abb4. In 1791 
he became principal of Sedan College. When this 
school was closed ia 1793, he went to Paris and entered 
military service as surgeon. In 1794 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Polytechnic School. He held 
the chair of mathematics at the Prytan4e of Paris, 
and then that of geography in the military school at 
Fontainebleau. As librarian of the Empress Jose- 
phine and of the Ecole des Ponts et Qbauss^es, he was 
charged to instruct the empress in history and geogra- 
phy. Under the Restoration he was appointea cura- 
tor at the library of Sainte Genevieve and became a 
canon of Notre Dame. In 1808 he was commissioned 
by the minister of the interior to continue the “ His- 
tory of France" of Velly, and prepared the manu- 
script of two volumes. His most important work, 
however, was the editing and the translating into 
Latin and French of Ptolemy's “Almagest" 5*aris, 
1813-16). This work, undertaken at the instance of 
La^ange and Delambre, is used to this day, almost 
exdusively, as a standard in connexion with the his- 
tory of astronomy. He also translated the “Com- 
mentaries" of Theon (Paris, 1822-25). Other works 
of his are: “Table pascale du moine Isaac Argyre" 
(Paris, 1825) I “Astrologie 4gyptienne" (Paris, 1824); 
“ Examen historique et critique des monuments 
astronomiques des anciens" (Paris, 1830). 

Rose, New General Biographical Dictionary (London, 1857); 
Wolf, Geachichte der Aatronomie (Munich, 1877); Cantor^ 
Geachichte der Maihematik (Leipzig, 1880X 

William Fox. 

Halo. See Nimbus. 

Ham, SON of Noe. See Cham. 

Hamatha (Amatha), a titular see of Syria Secunda,. 
suffragan of Apamea. Hamath was the capital of a 
Canaanite kingdom (IV Kings, xxiiij 33; xxiv, 21) 
whose king, Thoii, congratulated David on his victory 
over the kmg of Soba (II Kings, viii, 9-11 ; I Chron.,. 
xiii, 9-11). Solomon, it would seem, took possession 
of Hamath and its territory (III Kings, iv, 21-24; II 
Chron., viii, 4). Amos (vi, 2) calls the town “Ha- 
math the Great". The Assyrians took possession of 
it in the seventh century B. c. At the time of the 
Macedonian conquest it was given the name Epiph- 
aniaj no doubt m honour of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Aquila and Theodoretus call it Emath-Epiphania. It 
is as Epiphania that it is best known in ecclesiastical 
documents. Lequien (Oriens Christianus, II, 915- 
918) mentions nine Greek bishops of Epiphania. The 
first of them, whom he calls Mauritius, is the "NLavt^ 
mos whose signature ^pears in the Council of Ni- 
caea (Gelzer, ‘TPatrum Nicaenorum Nomina", p. Ixi). 
Conquered by the Arabs in 639, the town regained its 
ancient name, and has since retained it, under the 
form Hamah, meaning a fortress. 

Tancred took it in 1108, but in 1115 the Franks lost 
it definitively. The Arab geographer, Yakout (1148- 
1229), was blom there. The modern Hamah is a town 
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of 45,000 inhabitants, prettily situated on the Orontes. 
It is the residence of a Mutessarif, depending on Da- 
mascus. The main portion of the popidation is Mus- 
sulman, but there are about 10,000 Christians of vari- 
ous rites. It has two Catholic archbishops, a Greek 
Melchite and a Syrian, the one residing at labroud, the 
other at Homs, reuniting the titles of Homs (Emesus) 
and Hamah (Missiones Catholicse, 781-804). The 
Orthodox Greeks have a bishop of their own for either 
see. The modern town is without interest, the main 
curiosity of the place being the norias used for water- 
ing the gardens. 

Lbquiesn, Omens Christianus, 11, 915-918; Blitmenbach, 
Antiqmtates Epiphaniorum (Leipzig, 1737); Julubn, Sinai et 
8yne, 189-192; Legendre in Diet, de la Bible, a, v. Ematk. 

S. Salaville. 

Hambley, John, Venerable, English martyr (suf- 
fered 1587), born and educated in Cornwall, and con- 
verted by reading one of Father Persons' books in 
1582. After bis course at Reims (1583-1585), he re- 
turned and worked for a year in the Western Counties. 
Betrayed and captured about Easter, 1686, he was 
tried and condemned at Taunton. He saved his life 
for the moment by den^ng his faith, then managed to 
break prison, and fled to Salisbury. Next August, 
however, the Protestant bishop there, in his hatred of 
the ancient Faith, resolved to search the houses of 
Catholics on the eve of the Assumption, suspecting 
that he might thus catch a priest, and in fact H^bley 
was recaptured. Being now in a worse plight than 
ever, his fears increased; he again offered conformity, 
and this time gave up the names of most of his Cath- 
olic friends. Next Easter he was tried again, and 
again made offers of conformity. Yet after this third 
fall he managed to recover hinoself, and suffered near 
Salisbury ** standing to it manfully, and inveighing 
much against his former fault ” , How he got the grace 
of final perseverance was a matter of much specula- 
tion. One contemporary. Father Warford, believed it 
was due to his guardian angelj but another, Father 
Gerard, with greater probability, tells us that his 
strei^h came from ar fellow-pnsoner, Thomas Pil- 
chard, afterwards himself a martyr. 

The Rambler, II (London, 1868), 325-35; Polien, Catholic 
Record Society, V (London, 1908), 289; Idesc, Acte of Bngluh 
Martyrs (London, 1891), 268-70. 

J. H. Pollen. 

Hamburg, a city supposed to be identical with the 
Marionis of ]l^olemy, was founded by a colony of fish- 
ermen from Lower Saxony, who settled on the Wooded 
heights Qtarmna-wald) at the end of a tongue of land 
between the Elbe and the Alster, on the spot now 
occupied by the church of St. Peter and the Johan- 
neum Gymnasium. Between 805 and 810 Charle- 
magne fortified the place and used it as a base of 
operations for the diffusion of Christianity in the North. 
By permission of Gregory IV, Louis the Pious estab- 
lished there an archiepiscopal see, in 831, with juiis- 
diotion over all missions in Scandinavia, Northern 
Russia, Iceland, and Greenland. The see was given 
to St. Ansgar, the Apostle of the North, but the 
piratical raids of the Northmen and the Obotrites 
compelled him to remove to Bremen. When, in 845, 
the Bishop of Bremen died, Ansgar sought to have 
the two sees united, and his r^uest was granted, but 
the consolidation was not ratified by Nichdbs I until 
31 May, 864, Bremen being detached frenn the metro- 
politan Province of Cologne. Ansgar died in 865, 
after preparing the way for the conversion of Sweden 
and gving new life to the missionary movement among 
the Danes. He was succeeded by hiS disciple Rim- 
bert^ a second Apostle ci the North (865-fe), who 
earned on the wont of evangelization in I^enmarfc and 
Sweden incite of repeated raids by the Nmiihmen 
and the Wends.* Rimbert's immediate sucee^ors 
were Bt. Adfidgar (^-909) and Hedger 


both of them monks from Corvey, in whose time Co- 
logne renewed its claims to metropolitan jurisdiction. 
Under Reginwart (916-18), the successor of Holger, 
the diocese was overrun by the Huns, who burned 
Bremen. Of the succeeding archbishops, St. Unni 
(918-36) became known as the third Apostle of the 
North, such was his energy, and so successful was he, 
in evangelizing Denmark and Sweden, while St. Adal- 
gag (936-88) is credited with having established the 
suffragan Sees of Aarhuus (946), Schleswig (c. 948), 
Ripen (950), and Odensee (980), as well as the Wen- 
dish See of Oldenburg, later Lubeck (940). Luben- 
tius I (988-1013), an Italian, proved a very able 
administrator of the diocese. Like St. Ansgar, he 
was forced by the Danish pirates to flee in order to 
save his own life and the sacred treasures of the 
Church. The first Swedish see was established at 
Skara during the incumbency of Unwann (1013-30). 
Lubentius II (1030-32) established a chapter of can- 
ons at Hamburg, the city having been rebuilt in 1015. 
He also founded a hospital and organized in a prac- 
tical way the work of relieving the poor. The next 
archbishop was Hermann (1032-355, who was suc- 
ceeded by Bezzelin Alebrand (1035-43). The latter 
built the stone cathedral and the archiepiscopal palace, 
and transferred the see to Hamburg. 

The united See of Hamburg-Bremen reached both 
the height of its greatness and the depth of its mis- 
fortune under Adalbert the Great (1043-72), a scion 
of the royal Saxo-Thuringian line, and a remarkable 
man in every respect. He was contemporary with 
Adam of Bremen (died c. 1076), the first and best of 
the medieval historians of North Germany. Adam’s 
chief work is the ‘^Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae 
Pontificum" in four books, the third of which deals 
exclusively with the administration of Adalbert, whose 
loyal and devoted adherent he was, though he did not 
deny or conceal t^t prelate’s weaknesses or mistakes. 
The political eminence attained by Adalbert makes 
Adam's work exceedingly important for the history 
of the German Empire. It may be noted that the 
fourth book of the "Gesta”, entitled ‘^Descriptio 
Insulamm Aquilonis" (Account of the Islands of the 
North) is unique in its kind, and is in fact a geography 
of Northern Europe and of the Baltic Coast so far as 
those regions were then known at Bremen. The de- 
dine of the metropolitan See of Hamburg-Bremen 
was hastened imder the administration of Adalbert’s 
successors, Liemar (1072-1101) and Humbert (1101- 
04). On account of their opposition to Gregory VII, 
they were compelled to reside outside of the diocese. 
Ibctemally, the decline of Hamburg was indicated by 
the separation from it of the See of Lund, which b^ 
came the metropolitan of the entire Germanic North. 
As the Wendish sees had already disappeared, Ham- 
burg-Bremen had now only nominal suffragans. This 
state of affairs prevailed during the period following, 
in spite of the efforts of Frmerick (1104r-23) and 
Adafbero (1123-48). Hartwig I, of Stade (114S-68), 
a clever and energetic, but haughty, prelate, who 
introduced brick into the construction of the many 
and magnificent churches which he built, made thinps 
worse by his quarrel with Henry the Lion, who, m 
the incumbency of Baldwin -of Holland (1169-78), 
was not only the temporal lord of Hamburg-Bremen, 
but also dominated tne ecclesiastical administration. 
Whatever Sigfrid, the successor of Hartwig, accom- 
jdished in the brief period from 1178 to 1184 was 
undone under Hartwig II, of Ultede (1184-1207). 
BGs death was followed by a disputed election, the 
Hamburg chapter supporting the olaims of BurlmanJ 
of Stumpenhusen, prior of the cathedral, while the 
Bremen chapter chose for bishop Waldemar of Schles- 
wig. Even the speedy death of Burkhard did not put 
an end to the conflict, and Gerhard I, of Oldenbtug, 
though elected by the combined chapters in 1210, did 
not take possession of Ms see until 1216.' Unte 
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Gerhard II, of Lippe (1219-58), the see was finally 
removed, in 1223, to Bremen, whence Bezzelin Ale- 
brand (see above) had transferred it to Hamburg. 

The ecclesiastical importance of Hamburg thence- 
forward declined with the rapid growth of its com- 
merce and its consequent political development, es- 
pecially after the city had joined the Hanseatic 
League, in 1255. Despite temporary improvements, 
the condition of Hamburg on the whole grew worse 
from year to year, and at last the popular discontent 
with the clergy became so great that tne Reformation, 
generally accepted by the cities, was here welcomed 
with eagerness. It entered Hamburg in 1525, under 
the leadership of Magister Stiefel, of the apostate Min- 
orite Kempe, the blacksmith Ziegenhagen, and others. 
As early as 1528 the faithful Catholic clergy were 
forced to leave the city, for which new religious regu- 
lations were made by Johann Bugenhagen, generally 
known as Doctor Pommer. The last Mass publicly 
celebrated at Hamburg was on 15 August, ^ 1529. 
Catholic services in the cathedral were prohibited, 
while the cathedral and the convents and monasteries 
were secularized. The stone cathedral built, in 1037, 
by Bezzelin Alebrand remained in the possession of 
the archbishops of Bremen until the Treaty of West- 
phalia placed it in the possession of Hanover. It was 
mven back to the city in 1802, but in 1805 was con- 
demned as unsafe and was razed to the ground. The 


" Long Recess ” Decree of 1529 commanded strict ob- 
servance of the Lutheran creed and the prosecution 
and punishment of all who did not conform; while 
the Protestant preachers, both in speech and writing, 
insisted upon rigorous enforcement of that decree. 

Nevertheless, Catholic merchants and residents 
managed to re-establish themselves gradually, and as 
early as 1581 incorporated themselves as an inde- 
pendent conomunity under the protection of the em- 
peror, and found a home in the neighbouring city of 
Altona. Emperor Rudolf II issued an edict protecting 
Catholics from the molestation and persecution of the 
Hamburg magistrates. Relying upon this edict, the 
Jesuits, led by the historian, Michael of Isselt, began 
missionary work. In spite of many obstacles they 
succeeded in opening two chapels for religious services, 
one in the palace of the French envoy, the other in 
that of Queen Christina of Sweden, who had been con- 
verted to the Catholic Faith. The envoys from the 
courts of Catholic rulers furthered the Catholic cause 
by lending it valuable protection and influence. In 
1671 Leopold I sent a most powerful protector in the 
person or an imperial minister resident. The chapel 
m his legation served the Catholics of Hamburg for 
more than a hundred years as their parochial church, 
until, on 10 September, 1719, a mob desecrated and 
destroyed it . During the era of Illuminism the hatred 
against Catholics was stirred up on the one hand by 
the Lutheran preachers, who, in 1777, abandoned all 
use of ecclesiastical vestments, and on the other hand, 
especially after 1770, by many apostate priests ana 
monks who sought and found asylum at Hamburg. 
Among these latter was the ex-Augustinian F. A. 
Fidler. of Vienna, who conducted a particularly vehe- 
ment “ Antipapistisches Journal”, in which he reviled 
the Catholics of Hamburg, until he was taken into the 
service of the Duke of Mecklenburg as consistorial 
councillor and superintendent. 

In 1784 the Catholics of Hamburg were officially 
recognized by the civic authorities and were legally 
authorized to celebrate Divine worship. In 1792 
they became independent of the parish of Altona, 
even in respect to church property. During the 
French occupation, in 1806 and in 1810-14, the 
prefect of the Department of Elbemtindungen raised 
the mission to the rank of a parish, and in 1811 estab- 
lished as its parish church the chapel known as Little 
St. Michaers, which had grown^out of the former 
chapel of the legation. The downfall of Napoleon 


did not disturb these privileges. Religious liberty, 
already fully established, was extended, in 1815, by 
Article 16 of the Decrees of the Confederation, which 
guaranteed civil equality to Catholics. This was also 
guaranteed later on by the Constitution of 28 Septem- 
ber, 1860. New dangers arose in 1821-24 and in 
1839, when Gregory XVI sought to make Hamburg 
the residence of the Vicar Apostolic of the Northern 
Missions. These troubles, however, soon passed 
away. The parish clergy for a long time suffered 
from lack of means, so that at times only one resident 
priest could be appointed. Not until 1831 was the 
parish able to support two. 

The first Catholic school was established in 1840. 
The support of the schools is a heavy burden on the 
faithful, as the State refuses aid to Catholic schools. 
In the last three decades, not only has the condition 
of the Catholics of Hamburg greatly improved, but 
their numbers have materially increased. Of nearly 
900,000 inhabitants, about 850,000 are Protestants, 
and some 18,000 are Jews. The State of Hamburg 
consists of the Hanseatic Free City itself and what is 
known as the Vierlande. or Four Districts — i. e. the 
Geestland and Marscmand, Bergedorf and Ritze- 
btlttel, the last-named including Cuxhavem the four 
Waldddrfer^ or forest hamlets, of Farmsen, volksdorf, 
Wohldorf, and Grosshausdorf, in Holstein, Geesthacht 
in Lauenburg, Moorburg and Gudendorf in Hanover, 
and the islands of Neuwerk and ScharhOm. Not- 
withstanding the separation of Church and State, 
Protestant ecclesiastical affairs are supervised by the 
Senate. The Protestant population is divided into 
four church districts, with 33 parish churches and 
100 cleigymen, under the government of a council 
and the synod. The 32,000 Catholics belong to the 
Vicariate Apostolic of the Northern Missions, under 
the Bishop of Osnabrtick, who appoints the pastors, 
Non-Lutheran Christians are subject to a special 
board of control. Of the 28 places of worshm m the 
city 18 are ProtestanL 5 Catholic, and 5 Hebrew. 
There are alto^ther 6 (Catholic parishes: St. Michael, 
St. George, Eimsbtlttel, Hammerbroqk, Rothen- 
burgsort, and Barmbek. The oldest parisn church is 
that of St. Ansgar, which dates from the eighteenth 
century and was formerly known as Little St. 
MichaeFs, Next come St. Boniface's chapel, dating 
from 1892, St. Mary's church, built in 1893 m Roman- 
esque style, by Guldenpfennig, with two steeples 200 
feet high, St. Sophia's, built in 1900, by Beumer, in 
Early Gothic, and St. Joseph's, by the same architect, 
in 1901, in Late Gothic. There is another Catholic 
church at the emigrant piers of the Hamburg- Ameri- 
can Line, on the Veddd. Fifteen priests attend to 
the needs of these churches. According to the latest 
census (1905) there are altogether 143 mementary, or 
public, schools {V olkschulen) , and of these 6 are 
Catholic parochial schools. The secondaiy schools 
include one Catholic high school for boys {Realschule 
and Progymnasiwm). Among the 60 ^rls' high 
schools two are Catholic, that of St. Johannis Klos- 
ter and that of the Ursuline Sisters. More than one- 
third of the children baptized as Catholics attend 
Protestant schools and receive scanty Catholic re- 
ligious instruction, in many cases none at all. The 
loss sustained every year by the Catholic Church in 
Hamburg in this way and through mixed marriages is 
very considerable. There are several Catholic chari- 
table institutions, among them St. Joseph's Convent 
Josephstiftysirid St. Mail's Hospital (1864), con- 
lucted by the Borromean Sisters, a Catholic orphan- 
age with school attached. Towards the esgpenses of 
the Church in Hamburg the Boniface Association has 
contributed in aU, since 1868, about half a million 
marks ($125,000). Voluntary contributions are the 
only other resource, and, as the German Catholics are 
generally poor, great sacrifices must be made for the 
preservation of the Faith. The social and charitable 
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life of Catholic Hamburg is sustained by numerous 
associations, among them the Gesellenverein and the 
Societies of St. Elizabeth and St. Vincent (three con- 
ferences each), 

Rimbeetus, Vita Ansgani in M(m. Germ. Hist • Script , II, 
6S3-725, Tappehorn, L^en d. hi. Ansgar (Munster, 1863); 
Adam op Bremen, Geata Hammah. eccl. pontif, m Man Germ 
Hist * Script , VII, 267-389; Krantz, Metropolia, aive hiat, 
eccles. Saxomos (Bar, 1548) , 1m.ppenberg, Hamburg. Urkunden- 
buch (Hamburg, 1842); Idem, Hamburg. Chrmiken, 1852-61; 
Hodbnberg, Die Difjzese Bremen und ihre Gaue ((jelle, 1858- 
59), Dehio, Hartxng von Stade (Gottingen, 1872); Idem, Geach. 
des Erzhist. Hamburg- Bremen (Berlin, 1877); Drever, Geach. 
der kathol. Gemeinden Hamburg und Altona (Schaffhausen, 

1866) ; Idem, Annuoe miseionia Hamb. a 1529 ad 1781 (Freiburg, 

1867) , HisL-polit. Blatter, XC (Munich, 1882), 407 sqq.; 

Bollheimer, Zeittafdn der Hamb. Geach. (Hamburg, 1896-98); 
WiOHMANNT, Hamb. Geach. in Daratell. aua alter und neuer Zeit 
(Hambui^, 1889); Koppmann, Aua Hamburga Vergangenheit 
(Hamburg, 1885-86); Pibper, Die Propaganda-Kongreg. und 
die Nord. Miaeionen (Cologne, 1886); Woker, Aua norddeut. 
Jlfissionen (Cologne, 1884); Der Bonifatiua Verein (Paderbom, 
1899); CuESCHMANN, Die bUeren Papaturk. d. Erzb. Hamburg 
(Hamburg, 1909). P. AXBBKT. 

Hamilton, Diocese op (Hamiltonensis), in On- 
tario, Canada, a suffragan of Toronto. It comprises 
the counties of Haldimand, Brant, Wentworth, Hal- 
ton, Waterloo, Wellington, Grey and Bruce, and has 
43 seculars and 18 relimous priests ministering to 
55,000 people with 42 churches, 24 chapels and 20 
stations. This diocese was erected out of Toronto by 
papal Bull, 17 Feb., 1856. Its first bishop was Rt. 
Kev. John Farrell, a native of Ireland, consecrated 11 
May, 1856. He introduced Catholic schools, built St. 
Mary’s cathedral, established academies of the Ladies 
of Loretto at Hamilton and Guelph, encouraged the 
founding of St. Jerome’s College by the Fathers of the 
Resurrection, and confided the Owen Sound Missions 
to the Basilian Fathers. He died 26 Sept. , 1873, and was 
succeeded by Rt. Rev. P. F. Crinnon, bom in Ireland 
in 1818 and consecrated 19 April, 1873. He built St. 
Patrick’s Church, Hamilton, established the House of 
Providence, Dundas, and secured a site for Holy Sepul- 
chre cemetery. He died 25 Nov., 1882, and was 
succeeded by Rt. Rev. James Joseph Carbery, O.P. 
Bishop Carbery was consecrated 11 Nov., 1883, held 
an important diocesan s 3 niod and died in Ireland, 19 
Dec., 1887. Rt. Rev. T. J. Dowling, D. D., bishop of 
Peterborough, was installed Bishop of Hamilton, 2 
May, 1889. Since then 14 new parishes have been 
established, 28 priests ordained, 22 new churches, 
schools and presbyteries erected, besides hospitals at 
Hamilton and Guelph, and the new House of Provi- 
dence at Dundas. Of the priests in the diocese, 42 are 
Canadian by birth, 4 Irish, 4 are from the United 
States, 4 French, 3 German, 2 Polish, and 2 Italian. 
Candidates for the priesthood study in St. Jerome’s 
College (Berlin) and Grand Seminary, Montreal. The 
diocese has 9 parishes for Gennan-speaJdng people 
and one Indian parish, besides chapels for Poles and 
Italians. 

There are 61 Catholic separate schools under the 
Sisters of St. Joseph Hamilton), the Sisters of Loretto 
(Toronto), and the Sisters of Notre Dame (Milwau- 
kee), with 6000 pupils. The State accords to Cath- 
olic sdiools practically the same ri^ts as to pub- 
lic schools. The taxes paid by Catholics go to support 
Catholic schools only. Teachers, whether religious or 
lay, must qualify exactly like public school tubers. 
Hi^er education of young women is provided for in 
the adademies of the Ladies of Loretto at Hamilton 
and Guelph. St. Jerome’s College, Berlin., in charge 
of the Resurrectionist Fathers, has 150 pupils. Con- 
nected with the college is also the American novitiate 
for candidates before going to Rome to complete their 
studies. Hamilton, the larg^ city, has 65,000 popu- 
lation (about 11,000 Catholics), 5 churches, mother- 
house, novitiate and house of study of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. There are asylums for orphans and destitute 
children at Hamilton and the St. Agatha homes for 
the aged and indigent at Dundas and Guelph, hospi- 


tals at Guelph and Hamilton. By the "Neglected 
Children’s Act” of Ontario, children of immoral or 
dissolute parents are adopted by the State, but Cath- 
olic children must be placed in Catholic homes. In 
all the civil institutions there is freedom of worship. 
In addition to the Resurrectionists and Basilians, 
there are the Jesuits who have charge of Guelph, also of 
Cape Croker, an Indian mission. The cathedral was 
consecrated 20 May, 1906, on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of "the golden Jubilee ” of the diocese. 

Teepy, History of the Diocese of Toronto (Toronto, 1892); 
O’Reilly, Golden Jubilee of the Diocese of Hamilton (Hamilton, 
1906); Archives of St. Marj/e CathedraL 

J. M. Mahony. 

Hamilton, John, Archbishop of St. Andrews; b. 
1511; d. at Stirling, 1571; a natural son of James, 
first Earl of Arran. Placed in childhood with the 
Benedictines of Kilwinning, he acquired, through 
James V, the abbacy of Paislev, which he held from 
the age of fourteen till his death. It is doubtful 
whether he ever actually entered the order. After 
studying in Glasgow he entered the University of 
Paris . There he received holy Orders, and returned to 
Scotland in 1543. His half-brother James, second 
Earl of Arran, being then regent during Mary Stuart’s 
minority, Hamilton was speedily promoted to impor- 
tant offices of state, becoming privy seal, and later, 
high treasurer, ^ox’s " Historie ” gives evidence of 
the hopes entertained by the reformers of winning him 
over, bub he soon showed himself a strong partisan of 
Cardinal Beaton and the Catholic party, and was in- 
strumental in overcoming the Prot^ant sympathy of 
Arran and reconciling him with the carding. In 1544 
Hamilton was appointed Bishop of Dunkeld, and after 
the assassination of Beaton, succeeded that prelate 
not only as metropolitan, but also as the prominent 
opponent of nascent Protestantism. By the assem- 
bling of ecclesiastical councils in 1549, 1552 and 1559, 
the archbishop took an important paH in the framing 
of statutes for the much-ne^ed reformation of the 
clergy and religious instruction of the laity. When 
the packed parfiamenb of 1560 voted the overthrow of 
Catholicism and the adoption of the Protestant Con- 
fession of Faith”, Hamilton was the^ leading dissen- 
tient. He has been accused of making too feeble a 

rotest, but his correspondence with Beaton, Arch- 

ishop of Glasgow, then in Paris, ^ows that he re^ 
garded the matter as one of less serious import than 
events proved. When the Abbey of Paisley was 
wrecked by the reforming mob in that same year, 
Hamilton narrowly escapeSd with his life. In 15fe he 
was seized and put to trial together with forty-seven 
other ecclesiastics, on the charge of saying Mass and 
hearing confessions, contrary to the new laws; after 
imprisonment for a time, he was released througji the 
queen’s intervention. He baptized with solemn rites, 
in December, 1566, the infant prince James, after- 
wards James VI. The opposition of the Protest^t 
party to the use of Catholic ceremonies, upon which 
Mary was determined, had delayed the baptism for six 
months. The queen having restored the archbishop’s 
consistorial jurisdiction, which the parliament of 1560 
had aboli^ed, he took his seat in the assembly of 
1567. In the troubles which beset the hapless Mary, 
Hamiltou was the queen’s constant supporter. Alter 
the ruin of her hop^ at Langside, and her fli^t into 
England, which he had done his utmost to prevent, 
he was compelled to seek his own safety in Dumbarton 
Castle, but in 1571 that stronghold was cast down and 
Hamilton taken prisoner. He was carried to Stirling, 
and three days sifter his capture, was hanged there in 
his pontifical vestments on the common gibbet. No 
record remains of any formal trial; he w^ put to 
death on the strength of his previous forfeiture as » 
traitor on the fall of Mary. 'Inough a of wisdom 
and moderation, possessed of many sterling qualities, 
and a valiant champion of the Catholic cause, Hamfi- 
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ton was not free from grave irregularities in his private 
life, as records of legitimation of his natural children 
testify. His complicity in the murders of Darnley 
and of the regent Moray has never been proved ; with 
his last breath he protested that his death was due 
solely to his loyalty to Church and sovereign. It is 
difficult to explain how he could declare the nullity 
from consanguinity of the marriage between Both well 
and his countess, enabling the earl to espouse Queen 
Mary, although he had previously granted the neces- 
sary dispensation; it has been suggested, however, 
that the dispensation was worthless, owing to some 
flaw. 

Two works bearing his name, ^ since they were 
published by his authority and at his expense, though 
compiled by another, are ^'Archbishop Hamilton’s 
Catechism’' and '^Ane Godlie Exhortatioun”. The 
catechism was printed at St. Andrews in August, 1552. 
It had been drawn up in obedience to a decree of the 
provincial council of the previous January, for the use 
of the clergy in instructing their people. The council 
ordered it to be read in the churches on all Sundays 
and Holy Days, when there happened to be no sermon, 
for the space of half an hour. 

The work consists of an introduction commending 
its use to the clergy, followed by another addressed to 
the laity on the necessity of a thorough knowledge of 
the doctrines of faith. The body of the book is di- 
vided into four parts; I, ^'Of the ten commandis", 
consisting of 26 chapters; II, “The twelf artiklis of 
the Crede", in 13 chapters; III, “The sevin Sacrar 
mentis*', 13 chapters; IV, “Of the maner how Chris- 
tin men and wemen suld mak thair prayer to God ” ; 10 
chapters are devoted to an explanation of the seven 
petitions of the Pa^r Noster, followed by instructions 
on the Ave Maria, invocation of saints, and prayer for 
the dead. The whole work is in the vernacular Scot- 
tish of the period, 'Hie catechism is thoroughly 
Catholic in tone, while it has been highly commendea, 
even by Protestant writers, such as Bishop Keith ana 
Hill Burton, as an excellent work of its kind — ^learned, 
moderate, and skilfully compiled. It is especially 
valuable as a specimen of pure Scottish speech, un- 
adulterated by foreign idioms. The original work is 
very rare. There have been two reprints ; one a fac- 
simile in 1882, edited by Professor Mitchell ; the other 
published in 1884 with a preface by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. 

“Godlie Exhortatioun" is much smaller, con- 
sisting of but four pages of black letter. It was 
printed in 1559. Besides its proper title, it has often 
borne that of “The Twapenny Faith", given in deri- 
sion on account of its price when hawked abroad by 
pedlars. The treatise consists of an explanation of 
Holy Communion; it was intended to be read by the 
clergy to the people when the latter approached the 
sacraments. A facsimile reprint is appended to the 
1882 edition of the catechism. 

Hamilton was a munificent benefactor to his cathe- 
dral city; he completed and endowed St. Mary's Col- 
lege, strengthenedf the castle, erected other buildings, 
and constructed as many as fourteen bridges in the 
neighbourhood. He was the last Catholic metropoli- 
tan of the pre-Reformation Church in Scotland. 

Lxna, History of Scotland (Edinburgh and London, 1902), 
II, 236; BuLLfflSHJBiM, tr. Hist, of Ihe Caih. 

Church m Scotland (JEdinbur^, 1890), II, 200-219, 240-63, 
302-7; III, 15, 73, 117, 128, 154, 161-4, 214; Regist. Mag. 
Sigil. in RoUtt Senes ^ 1661 and 1580; Thbinhr, Monumenta 
(Rome. 1864), 638; Mitchell, Archbishop Hamilton's Cate- 
chism (Edinburgh, 1882). MiCHABL BaRRETT. 

Hammer-Purgstall, Joseph, Baron von, a distin- 
guished Austrian Orientalist ; b. at Graz, 9 June, 1774; 
3. at Vienna, 23 November, 1856. He studied at 
Graz and Vienna, entering the Oriental academy of 
Vienna in 1788 to devote himself to Oriental lan- 
guages. His first scholarly work was done as collab- 
orator of von Jenisch, the editor of Meninski's Arabic- 


Persian-Turkish dictiona:^. In 1796 he entered the 
Austrian diplomatic service as secretary in the min- 
istry^ of foreign affairs, was appointed interpreter to 
the internuncio at Constantinople in 1799 and was 
sent from there to Egypt, where he took part in 1801 
as secretary in the campaign of the English and Turks 
against the French. He returned to Vienna in April, 
1802, but in August went again to Constantinople as 
secretary of the legation, remaining there until 1807, 
when he returned definitely to Vienna, where he con- 
tinued to serve in various diplomatic capacities. In 
1817 he was made Aulic Councillor, was knighted in 
1824, and when he inherited the Styrian estates of the 
Countess Purgstall in 1835, he was made a baron and 
received permission to join her name to his. In 1847 
he was elected president of the newly founded Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Hammer-Purgstall was a very pro- 
lific writer. His knowledge of Oriental languages was 
extensive but not thorough. This detracts seriously 
from the value of his work; his text editions are unre- 
liable and his translations often inaccurate. Much of 
his work is to-day antiquated. But his wide range of 
studies enabled him to make valuable contributions to 
the field of Oriental history, while his translations have 
exerted a noteworthy influence, especially on German 
literature. His version of the Persian poems of Hafiz 
inspired Goethe's “ Westostliche Divan'' (1815-1819) ; 
Riickert and Platen were also indebted to him. 

His chief historical works are: “Die Staatsverfas- 
stmg und Staatsverwaltung des osmanischen Reichs" 

S ienna, 1814, 2 vols.); “Geschichte der Assassinen" 
iuttgaxt and Tiibin^n, 1818); “Geschichte des 
osmanischen Reichs" (rest, 1827-35, 10 vols.); “Ge- 
maldesaal der Lebensbeschreibungen grosser moslim- 
ischer Herrscher" (Darmstadt, 1837-39, 6 vols.); 
“Geschichte der Goldenen Horde in Kiptschak" 
(Pest, 1840); “Geschichte der Ilchane" (Darmstadt, 
1843, 2 vols.), and “Geschichte der Chane der Krim" 
(Vienna, 1856). His translations are numerous. 
From the Arabic he translated the poems of Mutan- 
abbi (Vienna, 1824), and the “Atwak al-dhahab" of 
Zamahshari under the title “ Samachscharis Goldene 
Halsbander" (Vienna, 1835). From the Persian he 
translated the entire “Divan" of Hafiz (Stuttgart and 
Ttibingen, 1812-13). Unfortunately this rendering is 
in German prose and does scant justice to the original, 
but it was the first time the poems of Persia's greatest 
lyrist were made known to Europe in their entirety. 
He also published the Persian text with a German 
version of Mahmud Shabistarl's famous Sufi poem 
“ Gulshan-i-raz " under the title of “Mahmud Schabis- 
teris Rosenflor des Geheimnisses" (Pest, 1838), and a 
part of the “Ta'rlkh-i-Wassaf", under the title “Ge- 
schichte Wassafs ' ' (Vienna, 1 856) . From the Turkish 
he made a translation of the “Divan" of Baki (Vienna, 
1825), of FazlI's romantic poem “Gul u Bulbul", i. e. 
“Rose and Nightingale" (Pest, 1834), and of the 
“Baznamah", a treatise on falconry, which he pub- 
lished with two other treatises on the same subject, one 
Greek and one German, under the title “ Falknerklee" 
(Vienna, 1840). 

Hammer's contributions to literary history were 
very important. Together with Count Reviczky he 
founded the “Fundgruben des Orients'' (Vienna, 
1809-19, 6 vols.), a periodical devoted to Oriental sub- 
jects. His “ Geschichte der schOnen Redektinste Per- 
siens" (Vienna, 1818), based on DaulatshSh's “Taz- 
kirat-ushu'ara ", a sort of history of Persian poetry, 
although now wholly antiquated, had great influence 
on German poetry. Goethe and Rti ckert made liberal 
use of it. Hammer also wrote a history of Turkish 
poetry, “Geschichte der osmanischen Dichtkunst" 
(Pest, 1836-38, 4 vols.), and one of Arabic literature, 
“Literaturgeschichte der Araber" (Vienna, 1850-56, 
7 vols.), \^ich to-day has little more than historic 
value. His original poems, based mostly on Oriental 
naodels, are devoid of literary merit. 
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ScHLOTTMANN, Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall (Zurich, 1857); 
Ahlw \rdt, Chalef Elahmars Quasside, nehst WUrdigung Joseph 
von Hammer ala Arabiaten (Greifswald, 1859). See a& 
Goethe, Westostliche Divan, notes. 

Arthur F. J. Remy. 

Hammurabi ma-am-mH-ra-^i), the sixth king of 
the first Babylonian dynasty; well known for over 
fifty years to students of Babylonian Hstory. Inscrip- 
tions of Hammurabi were published by Rawlinson in 
1861 and Oppert in 1863;^ the “Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian tablets, etc., in the British Museum ” con- 
tained many letters and other documents belonging to 
his period; finally the most valuable work of L. W. 
King, “Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi" 
(189^1900) supplied a mine of information on the 
reign of the now famous Babylonian ruler of 4000 
years ago. The origin and etymolo^^ of Hammurabi’s 
name are somewhat puzzling, for this name does not 
appear to be distinctly Ba^lonian. Later scribes 
regarded it as foreign and translated it Kimta-- 
rapaashturrij “^eat family", a fairly good rendering 
of IlammUr-robi in the S. Arabian dialect. It is note- 
worthy that, with only two exceptions, the names of 
the kings of that so-called Babylonian dynasty are 
likewise best e^lained from the Arabic. This fact 

f ives much wei^t to the hypothesis, first suggested 
y Pognon in 1888, of the Arabic or Aramean ori^ 
of that dynasty. All scholars seem to agree that the 
nationality of these rulers must be sought in the “land 
of Amurru”, whereby the Babylonians designated all 
the regions lying to the west (N. and S.) of their own 
country. 

There is not so ^at a divergence of opinions as to 
the date to be assigned to Hammurabi. The King- 
lists would suggest 2342 b. c. as the date of his acces- 
sion; but it is now commonly believed that these lists 
need to be interpreted, for from the “Chronicles con- 
cerning early Baoylonian Kings ”, published by L. W. 
King (1907), it appears that the first and second Baby- 
lonian dynasties were not successive, but in part 
contemporary; the first kings of the second dynasty 
(that of Shesn-ha) ruled not at Babylon, but on “the 
Sea-country”. Other indications furnished by Na- 
bonidus, Assurbanipal, and Berosus lead us to lower 
the above date. Tnureau-Dangin and Ungnad place 
the reign of Hammurabi between 2130 and 2088 b. c.; 
Toffteen adopts the dates 2121-2066 b. c.; King sug- 
gests 1990-1950 B. c.; Father Scheil, O.P., says 2056 
B. c. is the probable date of the kmg^ accession, which 
Father Dhorme places in 2041. Hammurabi’s was 
therefore a long reign. Since the victorious exp^tion 
of Kutir-Nahiunte, in 2285, against Babylonia, the 
latter country had been in a condition of vassalage to 
Elam. Under Hammurabi’s predecessors, it gradually 
improved its condition; but it was reserved to him to 
free it from the foreign yoke. In the thirtieth year of 
his reign, Hammurabi defeated the army of Kudur- 
Lagamar (?), King of Elam, thereby winning Baby- 
lorua’s inde^ndence; the ensuing year he completed 
this success oy conquering the lands of lamutbala (W. 
of Elam) and Larsa, and taking, in consequence, the 
title of King of Sumer and Akkad. Other triumphs 
followed: iSsibiqu, Dupliash, Kar-Shamash, possibly 
Turukku, Kflkmum , and Sube fell into his power, so 
that towards the end of his life he had knit together 
into a mighty empire N. and S. Babylonia, and very 
likely extended hS sway, at least nominally, over the 
land of .^umi as far as Chanaan. 

The warlike exploits of “Hammurabi, riie strong 
warrior, the destroyer of his foes, the hurricane of 
battle ”, are not perhaps such as would make him the 
peer of the moat renowned captains; what has won 
for him 'a w^-deserved promment place among the 
rulers of kingdoms is ^lat to his military achievements 
he joined the wisdom of a consummate statesman in 
the government of his vast domains. From the brief 
outUne of his reign sketched in the “Chronicles” we 


learn that every year there was some important work 
accomplished: temples erected or restored, cities built 
or embellished, canals dug, agricultural progress pro- 
moted, justice re-established; and his letters witness 
to the attention given by him to every detail of admin- 
istration: revenue, public works, regulation of food 
supplies, exemptions from duty. Assyriologists agree 
that Hammurabi’s reign was, moreover, a period of 
great literary activity. The interest which attaches to 
his history has waxed more intense since Schrader pro- 
posed, in 1887, to identify this prince with Amraphel, 
King of Sennaar, mentioned in Gen., xiv. That Sen- 
naar (Hebr. ShirCar) corresponds to Shaanhaar^ an 
Assyrian name for Babylonia, is beyond dispute; that 
the two names Hammurabi and Amraphel are phonet- 
ically identical, most scholars rea^y admit; as, 
moreover, the other names cited in the same context: 
“ Arioch, king of Pontus (Hebr. Ellasar), and Chodor- 
lahomor, king of the Elamites, and Thadal king of 
nations (Hebr. Gdytm)”j may designate Rim-Sin 
(-Riw-AJcH), King of Larsa, Kudur-Lagamar, King of 
Elam, and a certain Thudbula, otherwise unknown, 
sdr Tndtdtij i. e. “king of the (foreign) countries”, the 
identification of Hammurabi and Amraphel is, to say 
the least, very probable. We should gather thence 
that the expedition referred to in the Bible must have 
taken place before Rim-Sin’s downfall, when Babylon 
was still a vassal to Elam, hence before the thirtieth 
year of Hammurabi’s reign, that is to say, before 
about 2010, a date in perfect agreement with the 
probable chronology of Abraham. 

The discovery oi Hammurabi’s Code has raised him 
to a leading place in the roll of the greatest men of 
antiquity. This wonderful document was unearthed 
partly in Dec., 1901, and partly in Jan., 1902, by the 
Erench DiUgation en Perse^ under M. de Morgan, in 
their excavations at Susa, once the capital of Elam 
and, later, of Persia. The stele containing the Code is 
an obelisk-like block of black diorite measuring 7 ft. 
4i in. in height and 6 ft. 9i in. in circumference at the 
base. With the exception of a lar^e carving in relief 
on the upper end, it was once entirely covered with 
forty-four columns (over 3800 lines) of text in the old 
Babylonian wedge-writing. From the inscription we 
learn that it was engraved for the temple of Shamash 
at Sippar, and that another copy stood in the temple 
of Marduk in the city of Babylon, and the discovery of 
various fragments makes it probable that more copies 
had been set iip in different cities. This stele, now in 
the Louvre Museum, was carried off from Sippar, 
about 1120 B. c., by Shutruk-Nabbunte, King of 
Elam, who set it in his capital as a trophy of his 
victory. To this circumstance should likely be attrib- 
uted the chiselling away of some five columns of the 
text, probably to make place for a record of the Elam- 
ite ruleris triumphs, which, however, was never writ- 
ten. The relief carved at the upper end of the stele 
represents the king standing before the sun-god 
Shamash seated upon a throne, clothed in a flounced 
robe, wearing the swathed head-gear and holding in 
his hand the sceptre and ring. 

With wonderful promptne^ the editio of 

the text, accompamed with a French tran^ation,^ was 

E ubliBhed late in 1902. A German version by Winck- 
)r, and one in English by Johns, appeared in 1903. 
The text of the inscription may be divided into three 
parts: the introduction, the Code, and the conclusion. 
In the first part there is a len^hy enumeration of 
Hammurabi’s honorific titles and a recital of his deeds 
of war and peace, ending with these words, very aptly 
prefacing the Code: “When Marduk sent me to gov- 
ern men, to sustain and instruct the world, right and 
justice in the land I established, I brought about the 
nappiness of men”. 

According to a fragment found in Assurbanipal’s 


library, the Code contained 285 “h 
Hammurabi ” (Cuneif . Texts, etc.. 


. _ judgments of 
III, pi. 46 and 
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47). Fr. Scheil estimated that the five columns 
erased, as has been described above, contained about 
forty laws; the exact number might be 37, thus giving 
a total of 285; at anyxate, the numbering of the editio 
princeps is usually followed. 

An idea of the comprehensiveness of the Code may 
be gathered from the enumeration of the legal matters, 
both civil and criminal, dealt with in it. It opens with 
two laws concerning ban and witchcraft (§§ 1, 2), two 
dealing with false witnesses (§§ 3, 4), and one on pre- 
varicating judges (§5). The next laws treat of theft 
(§§ 6-8), stolen property found in another's hand 
(§§ 9-13), kidnapping (§ 14), escape and kidnapping 
of slaves (§§ 15-20), burglary and brigandage (§§ 21- 
25). Others are devoted to feudal relations to the 
hiug (l§ 26-41); the relations between landowner 
and cultivator (§§ 42-52), responsibility for damages 
caused to crops by careless farmers (§§ 53-56) and 
shepherds (§§ 57, 58), enactments concerning orchards 
(§§59-65). 

Among the laws chiselled off, three have been re- 
covered oy Fr. Scheil from mutilated copies of the 
Code; they deal with loans and house-renting. Fol- 
lowing the blank space are provisions touching the 
respective rights of merchants and agents (§§ 100- 
107) and the policing of wine-shops (§§ 108-111), ap- 
propriation of consignments (§ 112), debts (§§ 113- 
119), and deposits (§§ 120-126) are also treated of. 
These are followed by laws treating of the family. 
Slander against a woman, either dedicated to a god or 
married, opens the series (§ 127) ; then, after ^ving 
defined the position of the woman (§ 128), the Code 
deals with adultery .(§ 129), violation of a married 
virgin (§ 130), suspicion of unchastity (§§ 131, 132), 
separation and divorce (§§ 133-143), taMng a copcu- 
bine (§§ 144r-149), women's property (§§ 150-152), 
various forms of unchastity (§§ 153-158), and the 
customs r^arding the purchase price for, and the mar- 
riage portion of, the bride (§§ 159-164). Inheritance 
laws come next; they define the rights of chil- 
dren, wives, concubines (§§ 165-174)^ slaves (§§ 175- 
176), widows (§ 177), and non-marr^eable temple- 
and street-girls (§§ 178-184); provisions respecting 
adoption and foster-children (§§ 185-193) conclude 
this important part of the Code. Following are vari- 
ous senes of relations concerning personal damages 
f§§ 194-214), fees and responsibmties of physicians 
{§§ 215-227), payment and responsibilities of house- 
builders (§§ 228-233), ship-builders (§§ 234, 235), and 
boatpaen (§§ 236-240). Another set is devoted to 
agricultural labour: hiring of domestic animals (§§ 
241-249), injuries caused by goring oxen (§§ 250-252), 
the hiring of persons, animals, wagons, and ships 
(§§ 253-277). The last regulations deal with slave- 
trade (§§^278-281) and the penalty inflicted on rebel- 
lious slaves (§ 282). 

The conclusion of the inscription sounds like a hjnnn 
of high-key^ self-praise. The document ends with a 
blessing for those who will obey the laws and a long 
series of curses against him who will give no heed to 
the laws, or interfere with the word of the Code. 
Hammurabi's Code cannot by any means be regarded 
as a falterii^ “attempt to frame laws among a young 
and inexperienced people. Such a masterpiece of legis- 
lation could ^ befit’, only a^tMving and well-organized 
nation, given to agriculture and commerce, long since 

S I fagmiliar with' the security afforded by written 
drawn up with all the niceties and solemnities 
which cleVer jurists could devise, and accustomed to 
transact'no business otherwise. It is inspired through- 
out by an appreciation of the right and humane senti- 
ments that make it surpass by far the stem old 
Roman law. 

Of all the ancient legislations, that of the Hebrews 
alone can stand comparison with the Babylonian Code. 
The many points '6f resemblance between the two, 
the Babylonian origin of the father of the Hebrew 


race, the long relations of Babylon with the land of 
Amurru, have prompted modern scholars to investi- 
gate whether the undeniable relation of the two codes 
is not one of dependence. The conclusions arrived at 
may be briefly stated as follows. Needless to no- 
tice that Hammurabi is in no wise indebted to the 
Hebrew Law. As to the latter^ its older part, the 
Code of the Covenant (Exod., xxi, 1 — ^xxiii, 19), is in- 
tended for a semi-nomad people, and therefore cannot 
depend on Hammurabi's enactments. Both codes 
derive from a common older source, to be sought in the 
early customs of the Semitic race, when Babylonians, 
Hebrews, Axabs, and others were still forming one 
people. The work of the Hebrew lawgiver con- 
sisted in codifying these ancient usages as he found 
them, and promulgating them under Yahweh's au- 
thority. The early Israelite code may, perhaps, 
seem imperfect in comparison with the Babylonian 
corpus juris; but, whilst the latter is founded upon 
the dictates of reason, the Hebrew Law is grounded 
on the faith in the one true God, and is pervaded 
throughout by an earnest desire to obey and please 
Him, which reaches its highest expression in the Law 
of Deuteronomy. 

I. Inscriptions of Hammurabi. — Rawlinson, Cuneiform 
Inscnptiona of Western Asia (London, 1861-1884) ; Cuneiform 
texts from Babylonian tablets, etc., in the British Museum (Lon- 
don, 1896) ; King, Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi (Lon- 
don, 1898-1900) ; Menant, Inscriptions de Hammourabi (raris^ 
1863); Amiaud, Receueil de Travaux (Paris, 1880); Scheil, 
DiUgation en Perse. Mimoires pvbliis sous la direction de M. J. 
de M organ y IV : Textes Elamites-Simitimjea, deuxiime sine 
(Paris, 1902 — Editio princeps of the Code); Scheil, Loi de 
Hammourabi (Paris, 1904); Johns, Oldest Code of Laws in the 
World (Edinburgh, 1903); Harper, Code of Hammurabi King 
of BabyUm (Chicaro, 1904); Wincklbr, Die Oesetze Hammur 
rdbia. Das dUeste Oesetssbuch der Wdt Ubersetzt (Leipzig, 1903); 
Idem, Die Oesetze Hammurabis in Umachrift und U^ersetzung 
herausgegd>en (Leipzig, 1904); Kohler and Pbiser, Ham- 
murabia Oesetz (Leipzig, 1903). 

II. History op Babylonia at the Time of Hammurabi. — 
Besides the works mentioned in the articles on Assyria and 
Babylonia: Kinq, Chronicles concerning early Babylonian kings 
(Ix>ndon, 1907); Unqnad, Selected Babylonian Business and 
Legal documents of Hammurabi* s period (London, 1907); 
Boscawen, The First of Empires (London, 1907) ; King, His- 
tory of Babylonia and Assyria from the earliest times to the Persian 
conquest (London, 1908) ; Schrader, Keilinschriften Bibliothek^ 
III, i: Hist. Texte cdtbabyl. Herracher (Leipzig, 1889); Ulmer, 
Hammurabi, aein Land und seine Zeit (Leipzig, 1907). 

III. Studies on the Hammurabi Code. — Cook, Law of 

Moses and the Code of Hammurabi (Lond 9 n, 1903); Davies, 
Codes of Hammurabi and Moses (Cincinnati, 1906) ; Edwards, 
Hammurabi Code and the Sinaitic legislation (London, 1904); 
Johns, Notes on the Code of Hammurabi (London, 1903) ; Idem, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Coritracts and Letters (London, 
1904) ; Idem, Code of Hammurabi in Hastings, Diet, of the 
Bible, extra vol. (1905); Pinches, Old Testament in the light of 
the Historiccd Records and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia 
(London, 1904) ; Grimmb, Das Oesetz Chammurabis und Moses. 
Fine Skizze (Cologne, 1903), tr. by Pilter- The Law of Ham- 
murabi and. Moses. A Sk^h (London, 1907); Orelli, Das 
Oesetz Hammurabis und die Thora Israels: Eine religions- und 
rechtgeachicUliche Parattele (Leipzig, 1903); Cohn, Die Oesetze 
Hammurobis (Zurich, 190^; Daichbs, Altbabylonische Rechts- 
urJ^nden aus der Zeit der Hammurabi-Dynastie (Leipzig, 1903) ; 
Jbremias, Moses und Hammurabi (Leipzig, 1903) ; Mueller, 
Die Oesetze Hammurabis und ihr Verhbltnia zur mosaischen 
Oesefzg^ung sovne zu den rdmischenXII Tafeln (Vienna, 1903); 
Idem, C/e&er die Oesetze Hammurobis (Vienna, 1904) ; Idem, Das 
syrisch-rdmiache Rechtsbuch und Hammurabi (Vienna. 1905); 
Mari, H Codice di Hammurabi e la Bibbia (Rome. 1903); Bon- 
PANTE, Le leggi di Hammurabi re di Babylonia (Milan, 1903) ; 
Boschbron, Babylone et la Bible (Paris, 1906). Among the 
numerous articles in theological and other reviews, we shall 
mention only the following: Johns, Code of Hammurabi in 
Journal of Theological Studies (Jan , 1903) ; Saycb, The Legal 
Code of Babylonia in American Journal of Theology (1904), 266- 
66; Buhl, Kcmg Hammurabis lovaamhng in Nordisk Tidsknft 
(1903), 336-54, 686-99; Oussani, Code of Hammurabi in New 
Y<yrh Renew (Aug.-Sept., 1906), 178-97, copious biWiography 
to date; Idem, Code of Hammurabi and the Moeaic Legislation 
in New York Review CDeo., 1905-Jan., 1906), 488-j510; Dareste, 
Code babylonien d* Hammourabi in Journal des Savants (1902), 
517-28, ^6-99 ; Idem, Code babylonien d* Hammourabi in Compies 
Rendua dies Stances et Travaux de VAcadSmie des Sdencos 
Morales et Politiquea, CLIX, 306-39; IjAGRANGB, Code de Ham- 
mourabi in Reoue Bihlique (1903), 27-61; Hal^vy, Be Codi 
d’ Hammourabi et la Legislation HSbraique in Reoue Simitique 
(1903), 142-63, 240-49, 323-24; Oppert, La loi de Harnmourabi 
(Paris, 1905), CuQ, Le Mariage h Babylone d*aprH leslois ds 
Hammourabi in Revue Biblique (1906), 350-71. ^ .... 

IV. HAMMUBABi-AMRAPHBL.“See the works mentioned m the 
bibliographies to the articles Assyria (VI) and Babylonia, and 
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the modem commentaries on Genesis; Oussani, The Fourteenth 
Chapter of Geneais in New York Review (^pt.-Oct., 1906), 204- 
43; Dhormb, Hammonrabi-Amraphel in Revue Bibligue (l908), 
205—26. 

Charles L. Souvay. 

Hamsted, Adrian, founder of the sect of Adrian- 
ists; b. at Dordrecht, 1524; d. at Bruges, 1581. We 
know nothing of his personal history, and very little 
concerning the short-lived sect to which he gave his 
name. The Adrianists, who were mostly women, 
professed in general the doctrines of the Anabaptists ; 
but what their specific beliefs were cannot be ascer- 
tained. Charges of immorality have been made 
against them, but have never been proved. 

BAUDRinLAJBT in Vacant, Diet, de thiol, cath., s. v. Adria- 
nistea; Vollet in La Grande Encyclopidie. a. v. Adrianiatee. 

Leo a. Kelly. 

Haneberg, Daniel Bonipacius von, a distinguished 
German prSate and Orientalist of the nineteenth 
century, b. at Tanne near Kempten, Bavaria, 16 
June, 1816 ; d. at Speyer, the capital of the Rhine Pala- 
tinate (Bavaria), 31 May, 1876. He began his classi- 
cal course at Kempten, where he pursued with super- 
ior ability and inciustry the studies prescribed bv the 
curriculum, and mastered with hardly any^ guidance 
several Oriental languages (Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, 
Persian, and Ethiopic). He next betook himself to 
Munich, where he completed his elementary studies 
in the gWnasium, and followed the courses oi philoso- 
phy and theology in the university- While a theo- 
logical student, he cultivated Sanskrit and Chinese over 
and above the Oriental language with which he was 
already acquainted, translated a few works of Car- 
dinal Wiseman, contributed several essays and poems 
to various German periodicals, and neglected nothing 
of what ^pertains to the spiritual life in one preparing 
for the CJatholic priesthood. He took his de^ee of 
Doctor of Theolo^ at the University of Munich in 
1839, and was ordained priest at Augsbuj^, on 29 
August of the same year. The following iNovember 
he qualified for a PrCvatdozent in the Xmiversity of 
Munich by his thesis “De significationibus in Veteri 
Testamento praeter literam valentibus** (Munich, 
1839), and began in December his career of thirty- 
three years as a lecturer on the Old Testament. In 
1841, he became extraordinary professor of Hebrew 
and of Holy Scripture in the same university, and in 
1844 ordinary professor. His lectures, wherein he 
displayed a solid learning, a constant discretion, and a 
deep piety, were attended with ^at profit and de- 
light by an increasing number of students not only 
from Bavaria, but also from the other German States, 
and soon caused him to be regarded as one of the most 
prominent Catholic professors of his day. 

Haneberg was also a distinguished and prolific 
writer. During the years 1840 and 1841 he worked 
on his “Die religibsen Alterthtimer der Hebraer”, and 
in 1844 he published his “Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament'^ as a text-book for his lectures. In the 
course of time, he recast both these works, the former 
of which passed to the second edition in 1869 under 
the title of “ Die religiOsen Alterthtimer der Bibel’^ 
and the latter of which speared rewritten as “Ge- 
schichte der biblischen Onenbarung,’' and was ren- 
dered into French by Goschler (Paris, 1866), reaching 
a fourth edition in 1876. Brides these, his best- 
known works, he published several others which were 
chiefly the fruit of his Hebrew and Arabic studies, and 
formed his contribution to the Journal of the Oriental 
Society and to the transactions of the Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences of which he became a memte 
in 1848. Among these latter works l^e followir^ 
may be mentioned: “Ueber die arabisdie Psalm- 
entibersetzung des Saadia;'' “Ueber das Schulwe^n 
derMohammedaner;” ‘‘Ertirterungen tiberBendo-W a- 
kidi's Geschichte der Eroberung von Syrien;'' “Ueber 
die Theologie des Aristotles ; * * and riiieny his 'Uanones 


S. Hippolyti arabice e codd. Romanis cum version© 
iatina, annotatiombus, et prolegomenis.” He found 
time also for contributing articles to the Kirchenlexieon 
of Wet^r and Welte. Nor did he neglect in any way 
the various duties of his priestly calling, such as preach- 
ing, attendance at the confessional, answers to sick- 
calls, etc. His learning, and still more his virtues, 
secured for him great favour at the Bavarian court, and 
he acted as tutor in the families of the Duke Maxi- 
milian and Prince Leopold. In 1850, he joined the 
Order of St. Benedict, and a few years afterwards 
(1854) was chosen abbot of the Benedictine monas- 
tery of St. Boniface at Munich. He soon founded 
the Reform School at Andechs in Upper Bavaria, and 
a little later he tried, but with small success, to estab- 
lish missions of his order in Algiers and in the Orient. 

At the approach of the Vatican Council he was 
invited by Pope Pius IX to share in the labours pre- 
paratory to that august assembly. After the dogma 
of papal infallibility had been solemnly proclaimed by 
the Council (18 July, 1870), and pubhely accepted by 
the German Bishops assembled at Fulda (end of 
August, 1870)^ Haneberg humbly gave up his former 
views concerning this point of doctrine, and sincerely 
submitted to the authority of the uiurch. From 
1864 onwards, several episcopal sees had been offered 
him, but he had declined them all.^ At length, how- 
ever, on his presentation by the King of Bavaria for 
the Bishopnc of Spires and at the instance of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, the humble abbot accepted that 
see. and wasponsecrated 25 August, 1872. His zeal 
ana success in the government of this diocese fully 
justified his selection for the episcopal dignity. In 
days of violent opposition to Catholicism in Germany 
— ^the days of the framing and application of the Falk 
Laws (1872-1875) — ^he unflinchingly fought a^iost 
the encroachments of the civil power on the eccl^iaa- 
tical jurisdiction. He also strenuously, though not 
always successfully^ combated the influence of tne Old 
Catholics of the tune. He was most unsparing of 
himself in his confirmation tours, although the bodily 
fatigues thus entailed were far too much lor his failing 
strength. After a few days of sickness he succumbed 
(31 May, 1876) to pneumonia, which he had contracted 
in one of those episcopal tours, and was lamented by 
both clergy and people who revered him as a saint. 

JooHAMri?. B. Han^erg (WurzbuMC. 1874); BosECKi, Erunr- 
nerungen an D. B. von Haneberg (Mumoh, 1878); Wuinhabt in 
Kirchmlexicon, s. v.; GtJ^Biwr, JOiettonnaire des DictionnaireSt 
SupplSment (Paris, 1896). 

Francis E. Gigot. 

Hanifs. See Islam. 

Hanlon, Hbjnry. See Upper Nile, Vicariate 
Apostolic op the. 

Hanno. See Anno, Saint. 

Hemover. — ^The former Kingdom of Hanover has 
been a province of the Prussian monarchy since 20 
September, 1866. Its nucleus was a region in^bited, 
when, its history began, by Saxon tribes, which sub- 
sequently formed part of the old Duchy of Saxony. 
From the year 1187, under the name of the Guelpmc 
Lands (Wd^ke Lande)^ it was under the Dukes of 
Brunsmek. In 1692 this country was raised to the 
dignity of the nintii electorate, as Hanover (or Bnins- 
wick-LtineWg). As such it consisted of tne Princi- 
p^ties of Ltineburg (Celle), Calenberg, Gdttingen, 
and Grubenhagen. 

After the partition of the Guelphic Lands (1569) 
it was extended to include the County of Hoya in 
1582, the County of Diepholz in 1585, parts of the 
County of Schaumburg in 1640, the Duchy of Laueip- 
burg in 1689, the Duchies of Bremen and Verden in 
1719, the Principality of Osnabrtiok in 1802,^ the 
Principality of Hildesneim, Goriar, the Lower Eichs- 
feld, Eastern Friesland, the Duchy of Aremberg- 
Meppen, the district of Emsbtiren, Bub-county of 
Xiingen, and the County of Bentheim in 1814, the 
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Dominion of Plesse together with the Abbey of 
Hockelheim and the Bailiwick of Neuengleichen in 
1816 In 1714 Hanover was connected vdth Great 
Britain through the personal union^ of its rulers. 
Thereafter it was under a peculiar regime, ruled oyer 
at times by a governor-general or viceroy. During 
the Napoleonic wars it was annexed now to one and 
then to another state. By the Congress of Vienna it 
was raised to the dignity of a kingdom, after the 
separation of Saxe-Lauenburg. A new constitution 
was conferred upon the kingdom in 1819; this was 
amended in 1833, in 1840, again in 1848, and, by the 
annexation to Prussia in 1866, was annulled. 

The beginnings of Christianity in Hanover date 
from the time of the Emperor Charlemagne. This 
monarch having conquered the Saxons under their 
chieftain, Wittekind, after a war that lasted for 
thirty years, marked by unparalleled stubbornness, 
opened the way (785) for the conversion of this con- 
tumacious race. It was not until a comparatively 
late date that they were won over to civilization^ and 
even after their nominal conversion they cheri^ed 
heathen superstitions and customs for a long time. 
For centuries the Christi^ Church continued to exert 
all its might and power in the effort to eradicate the 
relics of paganism from the minds of this iieople. 
In this, however, she did not completely succeed. 
Until far into the Middle Ages they continued ob- 
stinate, notwithstanding the rigour with which the 
State and Church punished any relapse into heathen 
customs. In a certain sense, these customs are not 
quite extinct even at the present day. Various at- 
tempts to convert the Saxons were made, even before 
Charlemagne, by St. Boniface and other apostles. 
Apparently tney succeeded in implanting Christianity 
in the Hanoverian Province of Eichsfeld and the region 
directly north of it. The next foothold secured by 
the Faith was in the North Thuringian counties of 
Eastphalia, where Charlemagne, as early as a. n. 777, 
bestowed churches at Allstedt, Riestedt, and Oster- 
hausen in the Friesenfeld, on the Abbey of St. Wig- 
bert at Hersfeld. St. Liafwin, a Briton, at Marklo, 
and Abbot Sturm of Fulda were less successful in 
their missionary preaching, from 760 to 770. Thanks 
to the zealous co-operation of the Emperor Charle- 
magne, the scattered missions were built up into 
bishoprics, but not until the supremacy of the Franks 
over the Saxons had been firmly secured. The first 
of these bishoprics was at Osnabrtick, where a church 
had been in existence before the year 787; Wiho 
appears to have been the first bishop, in 803. An- 
other bishopric was established, about the same time, 
at Mi^gardeford (afterwards Munster), where St. 
Liudger, a Frieslander, laboured successfully; and 
others at Paderbom, Minden, and Verden. The 
Bishopric of Bremen, imder St, Willehad, was added 
to the number in the year 787. The two bishoprics 
for Eastphalia proper and Northern Thuringia, Hildes- 
heim and Halberstadt, were created with the help of 
Charlemagne’s son and successor, Louis the Pious. 
In addition to this, the Archdioceses of Cologne and 
Mainz extended their influence into the western and 
southern portions of the Saxon country. 

Aside from the episcopal sees, the aboeys took an 
e 3 ;oeedin§ly important part in the work of converting 
and civilizing the Saxons, in the country that later 
became Brunswick-LCineburg territory. The most 
important of aU was the Abbey of Corvey, founded 
by Louis the Pious at the beginning of Ids reign. 
Tnis developed into not merely the chief source of 
Christian civilization and learning for its immediate 
neighbourhood, but became the centre of an active 
and self-denyiiig missionary movement which carried 
its teachings as far north as Scandinavia, It was 
from this ^ce that St. Ansgar, the Apostle of the 
North, directed his great campaign of conversion. 
Next m importance- were the Abbeys of Biicken and 


Bassum in the County of Hoya, Wunstorf, Lam- 
springe, and Gandersheim. The most eloquent and 
brilliant testimony to the fervour and depth of re- 
ligious feeling that already inspired large sections of 
the Saxon people at the period is given by the Old 
Saxon poem “Heliand” (Evangehenharmonie) , the 
only monument in German philology that has sur- 
vived from the early days of Christianity in Saxony. 
This poem is unique in its simplicity and grandeur. 

It was not long before the ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, bishops and abbots, became as powerful as the 
temporal lords, the dukes, margraves, and counts, 
even in the Saxon country. They were supported 
by the rest of the clergy, then, and for a long time 
afterwards, almost the sole custodians of culture and 
learning, and exponents of business methods. The 
princes of the Church in Saxony during the Othonian 
and Sake era included many men of rare intellectual 
endowments, men, moreover, of extensive learning 
and of moral excellence. Their names will always 
reflect honour on the German episcopate: names such 
as those of Bishop Bemward and Bishop Godehard of 
Hildesheim: of Liemar and Adalbert, Archbishops of 
Bremen; oi Benno II of Osnabriic]^ of Meinwerk 
of Paderbom, and others. Besides Benno II (died 
1088), Drogo^ (952-968) and Detmar (1003-1022) 
stand pre-eminent among the Bishops of Osnabriick 
in the early Middle Ages. Benno II was as illustrious 
on account of his knowledge and efficiency in building 
and husbandry as because of his ecclesiastical and 
political ability. Detmar, according to contemporary 
accounts, was one of the most learned men of his day. 
Of the later bishops, Adolf (1216-1224), who was 
venerated as a saint, was especially notable. Most 
of them had to fight against the encroachments of 
their temporal and spiritual neighbours, and the 
nobility in general, so that the entire period prior to the 
sixteenth century was taken up with endless, devas- 
tating feuds, both internal and external. Little can 
be reported of the See of Verden, for its history is 
enveloped in obscurity because of its limited extent, 
and the bishops were, for the most part, insignificant 
or unfit men ; moreover, they frequently were changed 
so rapidly that even the really strong characters 
among them had scarcely time enough to achieve 
anything noteworthy. The Bishoprics of Paderbom, 
Munster, Minden, and Halberstadt, though larger 
than Verden, had little influence on Hanover, 

Much more important was the part played by the 
Church of Hildesheim and her rulers, above aU 
by Bishop Bemward (d. 1022), an exceptionally 
pious, learned, and art-loving prelate, one of the 
most influential men of this period. The Church 
canonized him in the year 1193, but even during 
his lifetime he looms up a venerable and saintly 
figure, in the midst of wild excitement^ wars, and 
strife. Rarely do we meet with a prince of the 
Church who at the same time held so brilHant a 
position in the world and was yet a man of such 
touching modesty, of such learmng and love of art, 
and so solicitous a father of the lowly and the poor. 
He was the tutor, friend, and counsellor of his em- 
peror; he conducted negotiations for him and fol- 
lowed him into battle. He governed his diocese, 
founded churches and abbeys^ and also built strong 
fortresses for a protection agamst foreign marauders, 
and raised the fortifications around his metropolitan 
city. He took care of the needy and the sick and 
adjusted legal disputes. He was not only a liberal 
patron of art and science, but was himself a scholar 
and an artist and the foremost educator of his day. 
In the history of art his imijortance is even greater 
than in political history or in legend. In his time 
began the religious movement which, starting in 
Climy, about the year 1007, leavened the entire re- 
ligious life of the Church; which, in the monasteries, 
preferred asceticism to the practical work of the old 
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Benedictine rule and the confined views of the cloister, 
to freedom of motion; but which, moreover, grad- 
ually infused its spirit into bishops and secular clergy 
and forced them to take a political attitude funda- 
mentally different from that which they had hitherto 
held. The literary and artistic activity of this time 
was purely religious and was notably conspicuous 
in monasteries and episcopal cities. Widukind, a 
monk of the Abbey of Corvey, published, in 967, 
an historical work on the fortimes and achievements 
of the Saxon race from its origin down to the days 
of Otto the Great. Hroswitha, the nun of Ganders- 
heim (d. about 1002), wrote several dramatic and 
other poems. Much more brilliant and many-sided 
were the achievements of Christian art, especially of 
architecture, calligraphy, and metal work, whose 
^andest creations were inspired by Bemward of 
Hildesheim, and bear the impress of royal magnifi- 
cence and deep religious sentiment. They may be 
looked upon as the finest products of the truly Chris- 
tian spirit which in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
pervaded Europe. 

The steady growth of power and wealth in the 
Church, since the beginning of the twelfth century, 
introduced an ever increasing spirit of worldliness. 
Even the austerity that emanated from Cluny did 
not suflBce to check it, inasmuch as it was fostered 
by the Crusades. However, both spiritual and tem- 
poral powers sought to stop this decay. The mo- 
nastic orders themselves repeatedly attempted to 
reform the monastic and ecclesiastical abuses, and tins 
was done especially by the newly foimded Premon- 
stratensian and Cistercian Orders in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The former founded in Hanover two excellent 
centres for their activities at Pdhlde and Ilfeld; but 
the latter established more than eighteen: at Walken- 
ried, Amelungsborn, Mariental near Helmstedt, Rid- 
dagshausen, Michaelstem near Halber^adt, LoKkum, 
St. Mary’s Convent at Osterode, Wibrechtshausen, 
Bischofsrode, Mariensee or Isensee, WSltingerode, 
Neuwerk zu Goslar, Heiligkreuz near Brunswick, 
Wienhausen and Isenhagen, Altemnedingen, ana 
several other places. From these points of vantage 
monks and nuns most efficiently promoted educa- 
tion and culture. Besides introducing rational meth- 
ods of husbandry, they fostered learning and the 
minor arts, erectea churches, and produced liturgical 
vessels and vestments that challenge our admiration 
to this day. To the progress due to these causes the 
Church in Hanover ow^ the dominant position it 
held since the fourteenth century, which had its sure 
material foundations in the donations and gifts, both 
of money and property of every kind, offered to the 
Church by the laity. As pre-eminent examples of 
wealth thus bestowed, as well as of its wise adminis- 
tration, we may cite the cathedral of Hildesheim, the 
Abbey of Walkenried, St. Michael’s Convent near 
Lttneburg, and even such less prominent institutions 
as the Martinikirche in Brunswick, the hospital of 
the Hoty Ghost at Hanover; and tiiere were others. 

The Church now attained the summit of her 
power, influence, and prestige. While the disinte- 
gration of the Empire was affecting all its ancient 
institutions, while the administrative affairs of the 
State were bordering on anarchy, the Church was the 
sole immovable bulwark of the country, the only 
thing permanent amid the changes and revolution of 
the time. In the Hartz country, throughout the 
valley of the Ecker, near the Brocken, over Elend 
and Hohegeiss, then down and along the valley of the 
Zorge, were found her chapels of succour, her hospices 
for travellers, her hospitals, infirrnaries, and houses of 
worship, where the wretched could find shelter and 
safety, where the sick and the maimed were taken in 
and nursed. To the^persecuted afforded protec- 
tion against the rich and the powerful, against ^des- 
potism of princes and the aggressions of the noWIity^ 
VII.--9 


by using the numerous and effective means of punish- 
ment at her disposal. When the abuse of her tem- 
poral power and wealth threatened to destroy her, 
the Church twice reformed herself before the Lutheran 
revolt. The first time was during the thirteenth 
century, through the instrumentality of the Domin- 
icans and Franciscans; and again, during the fifteenth 
century, by means of the reform movement led by the 
Brethren of the Common Life under Joannes Busch 
of Zwolle (1437-79), which had its origin in the Dutch 
Abbey of Windesheim. Busch, one of the chief cham- 
pions of the internal reform movement, laboured with 
most signal success in Hanover, first in Wittenburg 
and Neuwerk, and then in the Siiltenkloster near 
Hildesheim. With the help of friends sympathizing 
with his aims he thoroughly reorganized, from this 
place, most of the monasteries of Lower Saxony, and 
reviv^ their discipline and religious zeal. 

This revival, however, was coiSned almost entirely 
to the religious orders, while the secular clergy, 
especially the high dignitaries, became more and more 
corrupt. This paved the way for the revolt against 
the Chmch, which convulsed Germany under the lead 
of Martin Luther in the sixteenth century, resulting in 
a lasting schism and the division of the country into 
two hostile camps. Favoured by the internm dis- 
sensions called the Stiftsfehde and supported by 
the burghers, Luther’s innovations found ready en- 
trance at first among^ the lower classes, then spread 
through the larger cities amid more or less tumultu- 
ous rioting, and finally gained the ascendancy even 
in the country, when the reigning house in all its 
branches embraced the new doctrines. Duke Ernest 
of Bninswicfc-LClneburg, in 1529, and Duke Julius of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, in 1545^ reorganized eccle- 
siastical affairs along Lutheran lines. In this they 
were not actuated by religious motives but by a desire 
to extend their possessions. The establishment of the 
Protestant Church administration threw a great j^rt 
of the possessions and the revenue of ecclesiastical 
property and of the abbeys into the princely ex- 
chequer. Tto, of course, increased their influence 
on tne religious views of their Church. Hanover had 
become almost entirely Protestant by about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Only the episcopal chapter 
of Hildesheim and a few abbeys held out against 
the Reformation in that diocese, until Bishop Ernest 
II of Bavaria (1573-1612) improved the situarion 
somewhat by inviting the tfesuits to Hildesheim. In 
Osnabriick the see was even occupied by Protestant 
sympathizers, until here also the Jesuits, who were 
summoned in 1624 by Eitel Frederick ci Hohenzollem, 
effected a tardy improvement. 

The conversion, m 1651, of John Frederick, who 
was Duke of Calenberg-Grubenhagen from 1665 to 
1679, and resided at Hanover, led the establish- 
ment of several new mission parishes m the electorate. 
He organized the Catholic congregations in Hanover, 
Hameln, and Gottingen, from Catholic newcomera 
and numerous converts. Ernest Augustus I, his 
successor (1679-1698), who annexed^ Celle, msde^ a 
compact with the emperor, guaranteeing to Catholics 
the right to practise their religion in the aforesaid 
places and in Me. But it was ^only when liberty of 
worship was accorded at the begmningof the eigh- 
teenth century, and freedom of settlem^t was per- 
mitt^ towaras its midcfle, that numerous new Cath- 
olic parishes were established. Until the reorganiza- 
tion of church affairs after the secularization of 1803 
the country bionged to the Vicariate Apostolic of 
Lower Saxony and the North. By the circumscrip- 
tion Bull of Pope Leo XII, ^'Impensa Romancffum^', 
26 August, 1824, the l^gdom of Hanover was di- 
vided between the Bishoprics of Hildesheim and 
Osnabriick, the revenue of the church regulated, the 
rules laid down for the election oi bishop^ and the 
liinits (rf parishes and suocursals fixed. Ine agicee^ 
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ment arrived at was not carried out until 1828. Since 
then the Catholic Church in Hanover has grown visibly 
stronger and the Catholic population has markedly 
increased. In a total population of about 2,500,000 
in 1905, the Catholics numbered more than 326,000. 

liAtJENSTBrN, Hildesheim, Kirchen- u. Reformattonsgesch 
(Hildesheim, 1736); Spittler, Oesch. d. Hannover 

aeit d. Reformation (Hanover, 1798) , HCnb, Geach, d Konigr 
Hannover (Hanover, 1824-30), Havemann, Gesch. d. Lande 
Braunschweig w. Liineburg (Luneburg, 1837-38); LtiNTZEn, 
Die LUere Dtozeee Htldeahexm (Hildesheim, 1837) ; Idem, Oesch, 
d. Diozese u. Stadt Hildesheim (Hildesheim, 1858) ; von Heine- 
MANN, Oesch, von Braunschweig u. Hannover (Gotha, 1884-92); 
WoKBR, Gesch. d, katiwl. Kirche in Hannover u. Celle fPader- 
bom, 1889); Idem, Der Bornfatius-Verein 184^-1899, II (Pader- 
bom, 1899), 84-97. 

P, Albert. 

Hanse, Blessed Evebard, English martyr; b. in 
Northamptonshire; executed 31 July, 1581. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and was soon presented to a 
good living. His brother William, who had become a 
priest in April, 1579, tried to convert him, but in vain 
until a sharp attack of illness made him enter into 
himself. He then went over to Reims (1580-1581), 
was ordained, and returned, but his ministry was very 
short. In July he was visiting in disguise some Cath- 


olic prisoners in the Marshalsea, ^en the keeper 
noticed that his shoes were of a foreign make. He 
was closely examined, and his priesthood was discov- 
ered. As yet there was no law against priests, and, to 
satisfy the hjrpocritical professions of the persecutors, 
it was necessary to find some treason of wnich he was 
gmlty. He was asked in court at the Newgate Ses- 
sions, what he thought of the pope's authority, and on 
his admitting that he believed him ‘'to have the same 
authority now as he had a hundred years before ”, he 
was further asked whether the pope had not erred (i. e. 
sinned) in declaring Elizabeth excommunicate, to 
which he answered, hope not. ” His words were at 
once written down as his indictment, and when he was 
further asked whether he wished others to believe as he 
did, he said, ‘'I would have all to believe the Catholic 
faith as I do. ” A second count was then added that 


Laureacensis cum episcopatu Pataviensi chronolo- 
gice proposita’' (Augsburg, 1727), and an “ Archiepis- 
copatus Salisburgensis chronologice propositus” 
(Vienna, 1729) . This work took hSn to Rome, where 
^ profited by his intercourse with Muratori and 

Despite the composition of divers short treatises, 
chiefly canonical and dogmatic, he did not lose sight 
of his main purpose, but gathered assiduously nis 
materials for his history of the Dioceses of Ratisbon, 
Vienna, Neustadt, Seokau, Gurk, Lavant, and for 
the secular history of Carinthia. It is true that the 
only result of his mdustry published by him on these 
subjects was a preliminary^ inquiry into the earliest 
periods of the See of Ratisbon: “Germanise sacrse 
tomus tertius. De episcopatu Ratisbonensi ' ' (Vienna , 
1754). His copious notes are preserved in the Hof- 
bibliothek at Vienna. Contrary to the Salzburg tradi- 
tion he maintained, in his second volume, that St. 
Rupert first founded this see about the close of the 
seventh century; ^ this aroused opposition. The 
third volume also involved him in controversy with 
the canons of St. Emmeram, from which he emerged 
with honour- With advancing age he ceased per- 
sonal researches, but induced his younger brethren in 
the Society, at Graz and Klagenfurt, to take up and 
carry on his labours. With the same end in view he 
communicated, only a short time before his death, 
with the learned prmce abbot, Gerbert of St. Blasien, 
the result being that the Benedictine Fathers, Emi l 
Usserman, Ambrosius Eichhom, and Trudpert Neu- 
gart, took charge of the work for the Dioceses of Wtirz- 
burg, Chur, and Constance. Hansiz was a genuine 
historian; he combined with great learning and 
thoroughness of method a discerning mind and an 
uncompromising love of truth, and he possessed the 
gift of an attractive style. 

PljBTZ, Wiener Thexilogische Zeitschrift (1834), I, 13 sq., 161 
sq.; Allg. Deutsche Biographie, X (1879), 641 sq.; HxmTBR, 
dvonunclator. 

Paoricius Schlager. 


he desired to make others also traitors like himself. 
He was at once found guilty of “persuasion”, which 
was high treason by 23 Elizabeth. He was therefore 
in due course sentenced and executed at Tyburn. The 
case is noteworthy as one of the most extreme cases of 
“verbal treason” on record, and it was so badly re- 
ceived that the Government had afterwards to change 
their methods of obtaining sentences. The martyr's 
last words were “0 happy day I” and his constancy 
throughout “was a matter of great edification to the 
good . The Spanish ambassador wrote, “Two 
nights after his death, there was not a particle of earth 
on which his blood had been shed, which had not been 
carried off as a relic. ” 

Allen, Brief e Historie of the Glorious Martyrdom of Twelve 
Reverend Priests (1682), ed. Pollen (London, 1908), 98-106; 
Gamh» lAves of the English Martyrs^ II (London, 1905), 249-266. 

J, H. Pollen. 

Haasiz,^ Mariots, historian, b. at Vdlkermarkt, 
Carinthia, Austria, 25 April, 1683; d. at Vienna, 5 
September, 1766. He was or^ fifteen when he 
entered the Society of Jesus at Ebemdorf. He was 
ordained a priest m 1708 and became on the com- 
pletion of his studies professor of humanities at 
From 1713 to 1717 he taught philosophy 
at Graz, and from 1717 devoted himself entirely to 
the study of history. His interest in the “Anglia 
&cra” Of Wharton, the “Gallia Christiana” of Sainte- 
Marthe, Tlghelli's “Italia Sacra”, and other similar 
treatises, t^ether with the advice of the scholarly. 
Hbririan, Bernardo Gentilotti, determined him to' 
execute a comi^rehensiv© “Germania Sacra”. For 
^308 purpose m examined numerous Hbraries and 
aiehives, and pubMshed (1727-1729) histories of the 
Church of Torch and of the Se^ of Passau amd Salz- 
Jmrgi “Gerroanbe Sacra tomus Metropolis 


Hanthaler, Chrysostomus (Johannes Adam), a 
Cistercian, historical investigator and writer; b. at 
Marenbacn, Austria, 14 February^ 1690; d. in the Cis- 
tercian monastery of Lilienfeld m Lower Austria, 2 
Septenaber, 1754., Having finished his scholastic 
education, he made his profession in 1716, and subse- 
quently he devoted himself with untiring zeal to his- 
torical research. The archives and rich library of the 
monastery offered a splendid field for his activity. On 
becoming librarian, he made it his first task to compile 
a reliable catalogue, and then collected all documents 
bearing on the history of Lilienfeld and of Austria. 
Copies and impressions of memorial tablets, seals, and 
coins were reproduced, until his transcripts and compil- 
ations filled twenty-two folio volumes. From this mat- 
ter he composed the “Fasti Campililienses” in two large 
volumes (Linz, 1747-1764), which ^ves a complete 
history of his monastery from the thirteenth century 
to the end of the Middle Ages, together with a history 
of the Babenberg dukes oi Austria and Steyer. The 
completion of his great work of compilation was de- 
layed by his death. On the suppression of the mon- 
•astery in 1789, the manuscript was brou^t to the 
Imperial library at Vienna, but the copper plates and 
rints were sold. Subsequently both came into the 
ands of Abbot Ladislaus Pyrker, ^ho published the 
last two volumes xmder the title of “Fastorum Cam- 
pililiensiuia CThiysostomi Hanthsder continuatio seu 
Recensus genealogioo-diplomaticus archivi Campili- 
liensis” (Vienna, 1819-20), together with two appen- 
dixes containing descriptions of the tombstones and 
extracts from the necrology of the monastery. Han- 
thaler left behind numerous other writings, among 
which may be mentioned the three- volume work 
published at Linz (1744): “Grata pro gratiis memo- 
ria eorum, quorum pietate Vallis de campo liliorum et 
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surrexit et creyit’’; also a memorandum book, a cd., Leipzig, 1S66), I, 429, Gildemeister, Bibliotheca San- 
valuable contribution, to Austrian historv. Kig Skntica sive recensus librorum Sanskntorum humsque typis vel 
knowledge of numismatics was displayed in an excel- exscnptorum critici specimen, I (Bonn, 1S47). 

lent book of instructions for amateur collectors, en- 

trtled "Exercitationes facHes de nummis veterum" Happiness (Fr. bonheur; Germ. Gl^k; L&t. feli- 
(Nurember^ and Vienna, 1753). The glory to which citas; Gr. ejJrvx^a, The primary meaning 

Hanthaler IS ^doubtedly entitled for these works is of this term in all the leading European languages 
cor^iderably dimmed by the fact that, led astray by seems to involve the notion of good fortune, good 
ambition, he endeavoumd to palm off in his “Fasti’' chance, good happening; but from a very early date 
four chronicles that he himself had written as newly- in the history of Greek philosophy the conception 
discover^ ancient sour^s of the histoiry of the Baben- became the centre of keen speculation and dispute. 
bergs.^ ^^ese are the O^rtiloms de Lilienf eld Liber de What is happiness? What are its constituents? 
exormo C^mpililii , Notulse anecdotae e chronica What are the causes and conditions of happiness? 
stirpis Babenbergicae, quam Aloldus de Peklam capel- How, if at all, does it differ from pleasure? Wnat are 
lanus coi^cnpsit, excerptse”; “Chronicon Eicardi its relations to man's intellect, to his will, to his life 
canomci Newnbimgensis”, and “Chronicon Fridnci as a whole? What is its position in a general theory 
bellicosi of the Domimcan Pemold. rx universe? These are questions which have 

pueh occupied the various schools of pMosophy and, 
Deutschlands Oeschichuqueilen, II (1894), 496. pdeed, have exercised men who would not be will- 
Patricius Schlager. iogly accused of philosophising. For happiness is 
necessarily amongst the most profoundly interesting 
Hanzleden, Johann Ernst, Jesuit missionary in subjects for all of us. With the Greeks interest in the 
the East Indies ; b. at Ostercappeln, near Osnabrack, in problem, was mainly ethical, the psychology of happi- 
Hanover, 1681 ; d. in Malabar, 20 March, 1732. He being ancillary; whereas for several modem 

volunteered for the East India mission while a young schools of philosophy psychology is deemed the key 
student, and went through his novitiate on the journey Baany of the most ]^partant queries respecting this 
tMther. He started from Augsburg^on 8 December, fam^r yet enigmatic conception. 

1699, in the company of Fathers Weber and Mayer Dismissing the view that happiness was a lot arbi- 
and a German barber named Johann Kaspax Schil- trarily bestowed by capricious Fortune, the more 
linger. They proceeded across Italy, through Tur- serious thinkers among the Greeks regarded it as a 
key, Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia, and Persia to oi the gods. Further reflection M to the view 

Bender-Abbas on the Gulf of Persia where they took I'fc "^as given as a reward for goodness of life, 

ship to Surat. Both the Fathers died on the voyage. Hence the acquisition of happiness depends on the 
Hamrieden and a lay brother set foot in India alone working out of the ^od for man in inan^s life. What 
on 13 December, 1700, and settled in Goa Major, then is the good? For Socrates it is edrpaila, which 
Thenceforth, for more than thirty years, he laboured receives closer definition at the hands of Plato, as 
on the coast of Malabar, and died while professor in such harmonious functioning of the parts of man's 
the seminary of the Christians of St. Thomas. Es- soul as shall preserve the subordination of the lower 
teemed for virtue and erudition, he was mourned to the higher, of the non-rational to the rational. In 
greatly. The heathen ruler of the country declared view happiness becomes for Plato less the reward 
that the Paulists (as the Jesuits were then called in than the inevitable concomitant of sueh harmony. 
India) had lost in him a great man and a pillar of It is the property of the whole soul; and the demand 
their religion. of atiy element of the soul for preferential treatment 

To Hanxleden and his colleague, Heinrich Roth, in the matter of happiness Plato would thus look up<)n 
belongs the credit of having been the pioneers among as unreasonable. ^ In setting happiness as the intrin- 
Europeans in the stu(^ of Sanskrit. He was the first sic result of a policy of “following nature”, the Stoobs 
European to write a Sanskrit grammar, and also the and the Cyrenaics were in verbal agreement with 
first to compile a Malabar-Sanskrit-Portuguese lexi- Plato, though diverging to opposite poles in their 
con. The Carmelite Paulinus a Sancto Bartholomaeo answer to the psychological question as to the con- 
brought back Hanxleden's manuscript Sanskrit stituents of happiness. “Follow Nature'', for the 
grammar to Rome and made use of part of it; he Cyrenaics, meant; “Gratify the sensuous faculties 
pronounced him the best Sanskrit scholar of his time, which are the voices of nature. ” For the Stoics it 
His Sanskrit works would probably have created a signified: “Satisfy your reason which nature bids 
great stir among scholars had they been published us to exalt by the entire suppression of our sensuous 
immediately after their completion, and Scmegel and appetites. ” Happiness is for these latter the conse- 
Max Mtiller speak of them in the highest terms, quence of the virtuous life which issues in spiritual 
Hanxleden compiled a “Diotionarium samscredam- freedom and peace. 

ieo-lusitanum”, with the assistance of the two Jesuits, In Aristotle's ethical system, happine^ as ex- 
Anton Pimentel and Bernhard Bischopinck (of pressed by is the central idea. He agrees 

Borken in Westphalia). He left also a “ Grammatica with Plato in rejecting the exaggerated opposition 
malabarico-lusitana” and a long list of religious Set up between reason and nature by the Sophists, 
poems in the Malabar tongue, life of Christ, songs on and fundamental to both the Stoic and Epicurean 
the end of all things, on St, Genevieve, the Mater schools. For ^istotle, nature is human nature as a 
Dolorosa, etc. Many of his songs were still sung on whole. This is both rational and sensuous. His 
the Malabar coast in the time of the aforesaid Paulinus. lareatment of happiness is in closer contact with 

perience than that of Plato. The good with which 
ne concerns himself is that which it is possible for man 
to reach in this life. This highest good is happiness. 
This must be the true purpose of life; for we seek it 
in ail our actions. But in what does it consist? Not 
‘in. mere passive enjoyment, for this is open to the 
larute, but in action (ivipy^taY of the kind that is 
proper to man in contrast with other animals. This 
intellectual action. Not all kinds of intellectual 
acrion, however, result in happiness, but only virtuous 
action, that is, action which imrings from vhrtue md 
is according to its laws; for this alcme is apprc^riate 


ScHiLLnsrOBE, Ost-Indianiaohe Rsise-BefchreUbimg (Numa- 
berSf 1707), epitomised in StOoklhin, DerNme Wd6-Bott (Augs- 
burg, 1726), no. 93; ibid^, no. 601; Piatz^q, 
bilder dsutscner Jesuiten (Padeibom, 18S«), 64: Paulinits a S. 
Bahtholomaio, Examen historiso‘‘<iriiieunt oomcwn indioortati 
hiblioih. sacra congr^, de prop, fide (Posne, 1792), 61, 65, 76; 
Idem, India orienialis Christiana (33ix>Eue. 1794), 19L HuoNDiaa, 
Detd^die JestdtenmisfdsnSre ffieibuiK im Pr., 1899), 4A 89, 
176: Dahlmann, ijprowwdo % Me Mieeipf^ (Fr^v^xg 
im Br^ 1891), 18 SQ<i-:i»aa\)seript letters in 
Boole St-(J^^vifeve at Pam; of. de 
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to the nature of man. The highest happiness corre- 
sponds to the highest virtue; it is the best activity of 
the highest faculty. Though happiness does not 
consist in pleasure, it does not exclude pleasure. On 
the contrary, the highest form of pleasure is the out- 
come of virtuous action. But for such happiness to 
be complete it should be continued during a life of 
average length in at least moderately comfortable 
circumstances, and enriched by intercourse with 
friends. Aristotle is distinctly human here. Virtues 
are either ethical or dianoetic (intellectual). The 
latter pertain either to the practical or to the specu- 
lative reason. This last is the highest faculty of all; 
hence the highest virtue is a habit of the speculative 
reason. Conseouently, for Aristotle the highest 
happiness is to be found not in the ethical virtues of 
the active life, but in the contemplative or philo- 
sophic life of speculation, in which the^ dianoetic 
virtues of understanding, science, and wisdom are 
exercised. Oewpfa, or pure speculation, is the highest 
activity of man, and that by which he is most like 
unto the gods; for in this, too, the happiness of the 
gods consists. It is, in a sense^ a Divine life. Only 
the few, however, can attain to it; the great noajority 
must be content with the inferior happiness of the 
active life. Happiness (edSaLiMvta), therefore, with 
Aristotle, is not identical with pleasure 
or even with the sum of pleasures. It has been 
described as the kind of well-being that consists in 
well-doing; and supreme happiness is thus the well- 
doing of the best faculty. Pleasure is a concomitant 
or efflorescence of such an activity. 

Here, then, is in brief Aristotle^s ethical theory of 
eudemonism; and in its main features it has been naade 
the basis of the chief Christian scheme of moral phil- 
osophy, Constituting happiness the end of human 
action, and not loomng oeyond the present life, 
Aristotle^s system, it has been maintained with some 
show of reason, approximates, after all, in sundry 
important rejects towards Utilitarianism or refined 
Hedonism. This is not the place to determine pre- 
cisely Aristotle's ethical position, but we may point 
out that his conception of happiness (eddaLjjapia) is 
not identical with felicity — ^the maximum sum of 
pleasures — ^which forms the supreme end of human 
conduct for modem hedonistic schools. It is rather 
in his failure to perceive clearly the proper object of 
man's behest faculty, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, his limitation of the attainment of this proper 
end of man to a handful of philosophers, that the most 
serious deficiency in this part of his doctrine lies. 
It is here that the leading Schoolmen, enlightened by 
Christian Revelation and taking over some elements 
from Plato, come to complete the Peripatetic theory. 
St. Thomas teaches that beatitvdo, perfect happiness, 
is the true supreme, subjective end of man, and is, 
therefore, open to all men, but is not attainable in 
this life. It consists in the best exercise of the noblest 
human faculty, the intellect, on the one object of infi- 
nite worth. It is, in fact, the outcome of the imme- 
diate possession of God intellectual contemplation. 
Scotus and some other Scholastic writers accentuate 
the importance of the will in the process, and insist on 
fide love resulting from the contemplative activity 
of the intellect, as a main factor; but it is allowed 
by all Catholic schools that both faculties play their 
part in the operation which is to constitute at once 
man's highest perfection and supreme felicitv. “Our 
heart is ill at ease till it find, rest in Thee'^ was the 
cry of St. Augustine. “The possession of God is 
happiness essential." “To know God is life ever- 
lasting." With all Christian writers true happiness 
is to come not now, but hereafter. Then the oonum 
perfectum qvx>d totaliter qtmtat appebitvm (the perfect 
^od that completely satisfies aesire) can be imme- 
diately enj wed without let or hindrance, and that en- 
joyment ^ not be a §tate of inactive quiescfence or 


Nirvana, but of intense, though free and peaceful, 
activity of the soul. 

The divorce of philosophy from theology since 
Descartes has, outside of Catholic schools of thought, 
caused a niarked disinclination to recognize the im- 
portance in ethical theory of the future life with its 
rewards and punishments. Consequently, for those 
philosophers who constitute happiness — whether of 
the individual or of the community — the ethical end, 
the psychological analysis of the constituents of 
temporal felicity, has become a main problem. In 
general, such writers identify happiness with pleasure, 
though some lay considerable stress on the difference 
between higher and lower pleasures, whilst others 
emphasize the importance of active, in opposition to 
passive, pleasures. The poet Pope tells us, “Happi- 
ness lies in three words: Peace, Health, Content". 
Reflection, however, suggests that these are rather the 
chief negative condition, than the positive constit- 
uents of happiness. Paley, although adopting a 
species of theological Utilitarianism in which the will 
of God is the rule of morality, and the rewards and 
pimishments of the future life the chief part of the 
motive for moral conduct, yet has written a celebrated 
chapter on temporal happiness embodying a consid- 
erable amount of shrewd, worldly common sense. 
He argues that happiness does not consist in the plea- 
sures of sense, whether the coarser, such as eating, or 
the more refified, such as music, the drama, or 
sports, for these pall by repetition. Intense delights 
aisapnoint and destroy relish for normal pleasures. 
Nor does happiness consist in exemption from pain, 
labour, or business; nor in the possession of rank or 
station, which do not exclude pain and discomfort. 
The most important point in the conduct of life 
is, then, to select pleasures that will endure. 
Owing to diversity of taste and individual ^ti- 
tudes, there is necessarily much variety in the ob- 
jects which produce human happiness. Among 
the chief are, ne argues, the exercise of family and 
social affections, the activity of our faculties, men- 
tal and bodily, in pursuit of some engaging end, 
that of the next life included, a prudent constitution 
of our habits and good health, bodily and mental. 
His conclusion is that the conditions of human happi- 
ness are “pretty equally distributed among the dif- 
ferent orders of society, and that vice has at all events 
no advantage over virtue even with respect to this 
world's happiness". For Bentham, who is the most 
consistent among English Hedonists in his treatment 
of this topic, happiness is the sum of pleasures. Its 
value is measured by quantity: “Quantity of plea- 
sure being equal, push-pin is as good as poetry." 
Rejecting aU distinctions of higher or lower quality, 
he formulates these tests of the worth of pleasure as 
an integral part of happiness: (1) its intensity, (2) 
duration, (3) propinquity, (4) purity, or freedom 
from pain, (5) fecundity, (6) range. J. Stuart Mill, 
whilst definmg happiness as “pleasure and absence of 
pain”, and unhappiness as “pain and privation of 
pleasure”, insists as a most important point that 
quality must be considered as well as quantity 
and some kinds of pleasure are more desirable and 
valuable than others on grounds other than their 

E leasantness. “It is better”, he urges, “to be a 
uman being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied.” This 
is true; but it is an inconsistent admission fatal to 
Mill's whole position as a Hedonist, and to the Hedon- 
istic conception of happiness. 

The aid of the evolutionist hypothesis here as else- 
where was called to the support of the Sensationist 
school of psychology and ethics. Pleasure must be 
life-giving, pain the reverse. The survival of the 

P leasure fittest to survive will, according to Herbert 
pencer, lead to an ultimate well-being not of the indi- 
vidual, but of the social organism; and the perfect 
health of the organism will be the concomitant of its 
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perfect functioning, that is, of its perfect virtue. 
Thus happiness is defined in terms of virtue, but of a 
virtue which is a mere physical or physiological excel- 
lence. Spencer’s critics, however, have b^n keen to 

E oint out that the pleasure of an activity in man is not 
y any means a safe criterion of its healthiness or 
conduciveness to enduring well-being. In the writ- 
ings of the German Rationalists from Kant onwards 
we meet echoes of the ancient Stoicism. Usually 
there is too narrow a view of human nature, and at 
times an effort to set aside the guestion of happiness 
as having no real bearing on ethical problems. Kant 
is inclined to an over-ready acceptance of the Hedon- 
istic identification of happiness with sensuous pleas- 
ure, and for this reason he is opposed to our working 
for our own happiness whilst he allows us to seek that 
of others. His rigoristic exclusion of happiness from 
among the motives for moral action is psychologically 
as well as ethically unsound, and although “Duty 
for duty’s sake ” may be an elevating and ennobling 
hortatory formula, still the reflective reason of man 
affirms unequivocally that unless virtue finally re- 
sults in happiness, tnat unless it be ultimately hap- 
pier for the man who observes the moral law tllan for 
him who violates it, human existence would be irra- 
tional at the very core, and life not worth living. 
This latter, indeed, is the logical conclusion of Pessi- 
mism., which teaches that misery altogether outweighs 
happiness in the universe as a whole. From this the 
inevitable inference is that the supreme act of virtue 
would be the suicide of the entire human race. 

Reverting now to the teaching of St. Thomas and 
the Cathohc Church respecting happiness, we can 
better appreciate the superiority of that teaching. 
Man is complex in his nature and activities, sentient 
and rational, cognitive and appetitive. There is for 
him a well-being of the whole and a well-being of 
the parts; a relatively brief existence here, an ever- 
lasting life hereafter. BeaiitudOf perfect happiness, 
complete well-being, is to be attained not in this life, 
but m the next. Primarily, it consists in the activity 
of man’s highest cognitive faculty, the intellect, in the 
contemplation of God — ^the infimtely Beautiful. But 
this immediately results in the supreme delight of 
the will in the conscious possession of the Summum 
Bonum, God, the infinitely good. This blissful ac- 
tivity of the highest spiritual faculties, as the Cath- 
olic Faith teacmes, will redound in some manner 
transcending our present experience to the felicity 
of the lower powers. For man, as man, will enjoy 
that perfect beatitude. Further, an integral part 
of that happiness will be the consciousness that it is 
absolutely secure and everlasting, an existence perfect 
in the tranquil and assured possession of all good — 
StatiLS omnium honorum aggregaiione perfedus.^ as 
Boethius defines it. This state involves self-realiza- 
tion of the highest order and perfection of the human 
being in the mghest degree. It thus combines what- 
ever elements of truth are contained in the Hedonist 
and Rationalist theories. It recognizes the possi- 
bility of a relative and incomplete nappiness in this 
life, and its value; but it insists on the importance of 
self-restraint, detachment, and control of the par- 
ticukr faculties and appetencies for the attainment 
of this limited happiness and, stiU more, in order to 
secure that eternal well-being be not sacrificed for 
the sake of some teansitory enjoyment. 

(See also Epicubkanism; Ethics; Good; Hboon- 
ism; Life; Man; Stoic Philosophy; Utelitabian- 
ism; Vibtttb.) 

Joseph Exoxabt, MiMouSr X (I^don, 1892): Idem, 

Moral Philosophu (New York aaad LmdoHr 1893); pBoms, 
The Science of BtMea (I>ubli3a, 1909) ; Jai«et, Theory of Uorgle 
(tr., Ediaburi^, 1872); Palbt, JPHneiples ofMord BohOt- 
cal PhiUm^y (Lcmdon, 1817); Worker ^ I. 

IscKTf Hietory Btaropean More^ I (New Yoafe 


1894); PiATo, Phil^ue^ tr. Jowbtt (Oxford, 1892); Gbant, 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Bthics, I (4th ed., London, 1884); 
Rashdall, Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct (London, 1904). — 
There are several of the translations of the Nicomachean 
Ethics; Williams (New York and London, 1879) and Peters 
(9th ed., London, 1904) are good — Sidgwick, Methods of 
Ethics (6th ed , New York and London, 1907) , Idem, History of 
Ethics (17th ed., New York and London, 1896); Oll]6- 
Laprune, Essai sur la morale d'Aristote (Paris, 1891). 

Michael Maher. 

Ekrbor Grace, Diocese of (Portus Grati.e), in 
Newfoundland, erected in 1856. It comprises aU the 
northern bays---Conception, Trinity, Bona vista, Notre 
Dame, and White Bays — ^together with that portion of 
the coast of Labrador over which the Government 
of Newfoundland exercises jurisdiction. Engaged in 
the ministerial work of the diocese are twenty-three 
priests, who minister to the Catholic population of 
twenty-nine thousand (29, 000), consistmg chiefly of 
sparse congregations scatter^ over five hundred 
miles of coastline. There are within the diocesan 
boundaries forty-nine churches, eighty-five stations, 
five convents, of which three are of tne Order of the 
Presentation and two of the Order of Mercy, and one 
hundred Catholic schools, having an attendance of 
four thousand five hundred pupils. The towns of 
Harbor Grace and Carbonear have each an academy, 
and in some other of the more populous settlements 
there are superior or high schools. The system of 
education is denominational, the annual legislative 
grant of $245,323 being divided pro rata among the 
several religious denominations of the island. Be- 
sides the eoucational institutions within the diocese 
there is in the city of St. John’s the College of St. 
Bonaventure conducted by the Irish Christian Brothr 
ers. The position which this seat of learning occupies 
with regard to the whole Catholic body of the island 
is clearl^laid down m a joint circute letter recently ad- 

cal province to the reverend cler^ and laity. The 
College”, the circular states, “is the centre of our edu- 
cational system. It beloi^ not to St. John’s alone, 
but to the whole island. It is the nursery in which 
are trained the youths who are, in future years, to be 
the teachers of our boys all over the the country. It 
is the lyceum in which is given the Higher Ilducar 
tion wmch fits our young men for the Teamed pro- 
fessions.” In 1893 the Legislature incorporate a 
Council of Higher Education with power to confer 
diplomas and scholarships, as the result of ccanpetitive 
examinations, upon candidates from any educational 
institutions in the colony. 

Among the institutions that appertain to the in- 
ternal (relimous) life of the diocese are the Priests’ 
Eucharistic League, the Sodality the Blessed Virgin, 
the Society of the Children of Mary, and the League 
of the Sacred Heart. 

Bishops. — ^Rev. John Dalton, a native of Thurles, 
Ireland, and for some years pastor of St. Patrick’s 
(jhurch, Carbonear, was appointed first Bishop of 
Harbor Grace, 20 January, 1856, and on 12 May of the 
same year was consecrate by Rt. Rev. Dr. Mmloek in 
the cathedral, St. John’s. He died in 1869, 
having ruled the diocese thirteen years. His epis- 
copate was peaceful and full of good works, the 
great achievement of his administration being the 
erection of the Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

Bishop Dalton was succeeded by Rt. Rev. Hen^ 
(krfagmni, an Italian friar of the Order of St. Francis. 
He had been previouMy president of St. Bonaventure’s 
Gdlege, St. John’s. Dr. Carfagnini was consecrated 
in 1870. He was a man of lar^ conception, breadth 
d vkw, and bold initiative. During nis ten years’ 
adnWrtrationheincreasedthenumber of the diocesan 
dergy from six to fourteen, encouraged the erection of 
churches and schools, and completed and embellished 
the cathedral at Harixir Grace. His episcopate was, 
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however, thick sown with trials of the most painful 
character. He had to struggle with a spirit of insub- 
ordination and faction which threatened to result in an 
open schism. In 1880 he was translated to the See 
of Gallipoli, Italy. He died in Rome, 1904. 

Rev. Ronald Macdonald, parish priest of Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, was appointed third bishop of the see. 
He was consecratedT in Pictou, 21 Au^st, 1881. A 
happy result of his rule was the restoration of peace to 
the diocese which had been tom by conflicting fac- 
tions, His twenty-five years' episcopate was a period 
of great activity, and full of enterprise for the cause of 
rehgion. The rebuilding of the cathedral at Harbor 
Grace, destroyed by fire in 1889, was one of the great 
works of his administration. In 1906 the venerable 
prelate was, by reason of a protracted illness, obliged 
to retire from the scene of his active labours, and 
in June of the same year he published his farewell 
pastoral, annoimcing the acceptance by the Holy 
See of his resignation. Before severing connexion 
with the diocese he was made titular iSchbishop of 
Gortyna. 

The present bishop, Rt. Rev. John March, D.D., 
was consecrated on 4 November, 1906. He is a native 
of Northern Bay, Newfoundland, where he was bom 
on 13 July, 1863. He was ordained priest on 16 March, 
1889, in the College of the Propaganda, of which insti- 
tution he is a graduate. Returning to Newfoundland 
he was appointed rector of the cathedral, a position 
he continued to occupy imtil his elevation to the epis- 
copacy. He possesses unusual executive ability and 
is fuUy cognizant of the requirements of the diocese. 
His fii^ important move in the administration of the 
see was the inauguration, in 1907, of an ecclesiastical 
students' fund. 

Felix D. McCarthy. 

Harcourt, William. See Whitbread, Thomas. 


Hardee, William J,, soldier, convert; b. at 
Savannah, Georgia, IJ. S. A., 1817; d. at Wjrtheville, 
Virginia, 6 Nov., 1873. He graduated from the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point in 1838, and served 
in the second dragoons in the Florida Indian war. In 
1839 he was sent to the French militaiy training school 
at St. Maur for professional study and attached to the 
JYench cavalry department. On his return to the 
United States he was stationed in the West and pro- 
moted to be captain of dragoons on 18 Sept. , 1844. Dur- 
ing the Mexican war his services were conspicuous. At 
its close he was made major of the twentieth cavalry 
and ordered to prepare a manual of tactics for the 
army. This he finished in 1856 and was then appointed 
commandant of cadets at West Point. At the break- 
ing out of the Civil War he joined the Confederacy 
and was given the rank of colonel in its army. He 
served all through the contest, attaining the rank of 
lieutenant-general and corps commander. After the 
war he retired to live on his plantation in Alabama. 
His book, "United States Rifle and Light Infantry 
Tactics", published in New York, 1856, was eclectic 
rather than original, and drawn chiefly from French 


sources. 

Bnci / d . of Am . Siog ., s. v. 


Thomas F. Meehan. 


Hardesty, Robert. See Spenser, William. 

Hardey, Mary Aloysia, of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart, who established all the convents of her 
order, up to the year 1883, in the eastern part of the 
Unit^ States, Canada, and Cuba; b. at Piscataway, 
Manrland, 1809; d. at Paris, France, 17 June, 1886. 
Both her parents (Frederick Hardey, Sarah Spalding) 
were descended from old Maryland Catholic families. 
Mr. Hardey removed to Louisiana^ his daughter became 

O one of the first pupils of the Sjacred Heart, 
Coteau. She entered the order in 1825 and her 


extraordinary endowments soon justified her appoint- 
ment (1835) as superioress of St. Michael. Bishop 
Dubois having invited the society to New York, 
Mothers Galitzm and Hardey opened in Houston Street 
the first Eastern convent ; trds school is now located in 
Aqueduct Avenue. A visit to Rome, the benediction 
of Gregory XVI, and a sojourn with Mother Barat in 
France, prepared Mother Hardey for her future work. 
Thenceforth she was directed in all by the blessed 
foundress until the death of that holy guide in 1865. 
Amidst overwhelming labours she maintained that 
unalterable serenity which was her distinctive trait. 
She was gifted by nature and grace for immense 
undertakings; she was of simple manners, her words 
were few and kind, and she had great power of organi- 
zation. When asked on her death-bed the number of 
her foundations, she replied: “I have never counted 
them; I went where Obedience sent me"; that sentence 
delineates her character and her career. This alpha- 
betic list of thirty convents, of which a few are now 
closed, represents the toil of more than forty years 
(from New York, 1841, to Atlantic City, 1883): 
Albany (New York), Astoria (New York), Atlantic 
City (New Jersey), Boston (Massachusetts), Buffalo, 
(New York), Cincinnati (Ohio), Clifton (Cincinnati, 
Ohio), Detroit (Michigan), Eden Hall (Torresdale, 
Pennsylvania), Elmhurst (Rhode Island), Grosse 
Pointe (Michigan), Hahfax (Nova Scotia), Havana 
(Cuba)^ Kenwood (Albany, New York), London 
(Ontano), Montreal (Quebec), McSherrystown (Penn- 
^Ivania), Manhattanville (New York), New York 
City (Aqueduct Avenue, and Madison Avenue), Phila- 
delphia (Pennsylvania), Providence (Rhode Island), 
Rochester (New York)^ Rosecroft (Maryland) , Sancti 
^iritus (Cuba), Sandwich(Ontario), Sault-au-R6oollet 
(Montreal), Saint- Jacques (Quebec), St. John (New 
Brunswick). St. Vincent (Quebec). 

The hardships and perplexities entailed on one 
woman by all these foundations are hard to realize in 
these days when travelling is so easy and money so 
plentiful. Ten voyages to Europe, five to Cuba, and 
constant joumeyings as mother provincial or visitatrix 
forced her to undergo much fatigue and peril. Her 
paramount concern was not the erection of convents 
but the formation of fervent religious as consecrated 
teachers; and where the world saw an executive and a 
benefactress, her communities found simply a vigilant 
but tender mother, an unfailing friend whose memory 
they bequeathed as a sacred legacy. The Civil War 
rent her heart, equally bound to North and South; 
food, money, hospital supplies, provisions for the Holy 
Sacrifice, went wherever suffering appealed. Her 
name became a household word. With Northern 
leaders, her influence was exerted on behalf of Southern 
convents; and she herself, passing through contending 
armies, brought aid to the south-western houses. 
Liberal benefactions went to Cuban homes, 1860-70; 
to Chicago, after its great fire; to France, 1870-71; to 
the Sourii, when ravaged with fever; in a word, to 
sortow and necessity, always and everywhere. She 
provided twenty-five free schools in the States and 
Canada; beyond computing is the number of young 
girls educated gratuitously in her academies; while she 
delicately assisted many young aspirants to the priest- 
hood to fulfil their vocations. Kenwpod, Albany, 
became her residence and the novices' home in 1866, 
when she erected the buildings which now contain the 
general novitiate for North America. 

In 1871 she was appointed assistant general, an 
office requiring residence in the mother-house, Paris. 
She inspected first, as visitatrix, all convents of the 
order in the United States and Canada, and embarked 
for Europe in 1872. In the central government, her 
wisdom and experience were invaluable, while the 
example of her self-effacing humility was not less 
precious. She aided the superiors-general in visita- 
tions and foundations of French and Spanish convents, 
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still supervising those of America. She came back to 
America on her official visits in 1874, 1878, 1882. 
Her daughters, who treasured her parting counsels as 
oracles, bade her a last farewell in 1884, when she 
returned to Paris as member of the general council. 
She had spent herself for God in the Institute; a 
severe illness struck her down in 1885, and after 
months of patient suffering, the end came peacefully. 
She was buried in Connans crypt, the tomb of the 

f meral administrators; but the persecutions of the 
rench government suggesting removal of the vener- 
ated dead, her remains were bestowed on the country 
she had loved so profoundly and so loyally served. 
On 12 December, 1905, she was interred at Kenwood, 
Albany, where, on the tablet from Conflans vault, 
her own order records its testimony to the work she 
achieved “ . . . late per regiones AmericsB . . . 
prudentia virtute’’. 

Dufoue, Vie de la Riverende Mkre Aloysia Hardey (Paris, 
1890), compiled from original documents in the archives of the 
mother-house. 

Mary Belinda McCormack. 

Harding, Thomas, controversialist; b. at Combe 
Martin, Devon, 1516; d. at Louvain, Sept., 1572. 
The registers of Winchester school show that after 
attending Barnstaple school he obtained a scholarship 
there in 1528, being then twelve years old. If th^ 
information be correct, he was three years younger 
than is commonly stated. He went to New College, 
Oxford, in 1534, was admitted a Fellow in 1536, and 
took his Master’s degree in 1542, in which year he was 
appointed Hebrew professor by Henry VIII. Having 
been ordained priest, he became chaplain to Henry 
Gr^, Marquess of Dorchester and afterwards Duke of 
Suffolk, He at first embraced the Reformed opinions, 
but on the accession of Mary he declared himself a 
Catholic, despite the upbraimnjgs of his friend Lady 
Jane Grey, and the events of his later life proved 
sincerity. In 1554 he took the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and was appointed prebendary of Win- 
chester, becoming treasurer of Salisbury in the follow- 
ing year. He alSo acted as chaplain and confessor to 
Bishop Gardiner, When Elizabeth became queen he 
was deprived of his preferments and imprisoned 
(Sander, ‘‘Report to Cardinal Moroni”). Subse- 
quently he retired to Louvain to escape persecution. 
There he served St. Gertrude’s church and devoted 
himself to study and to his long controversy with 
Jewel, the Bishop of Salisbury ana champion of Prot- 
estantism. 

In 1564 he published “An answere to Maister 
Juelles Challenge ”, Jewel having imdertaken to con- 
form to the Catholic Church if any Catholic writer 
could prove that any of the Fathers of the first sis 
centuries taught any of twenty-seven articles he se- 
lected. Jewd repli^ first in a sermon (wffich Hard- 
ing answered in a broadsheet “To Maister John 
Jeuell”, printed at Antwerp in 1565) and then in a 
book. Against the latter Harding wrote “A Re- 
joindre to M. Jewel’s Replie” (Antwerp, 1566) and 
A Rejoindre to M. Jewel’s Replie agamst the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass ” (Louvain, 1567) . Meanwhile he had 
become engaged in a second controversy with the 
same author, and^ in his confutaticm of a book en- 
titled an “ Apologie of the Church of England” (Ant- 
werp, 1565), he attacked an anonymous worlL the 
authorship of which Jewel admitted in his “Defence 
of the Apologie of the Ohurche of Engiande Hard- 
ing retorted with “A Detection of Sundrie Foule 
Errours, Lies, SclaundOT, corruptions, and other 
false Dealinges, touching Iwtrine and other matters 
uttered and practized by M* Jewdl” (Louvain, 1568). 
In 1566 Pius V appmpted and Dr. Sander 

giving faeu^^ to pri^^md oS icsr^^^a^Oathc^ics 
to frequent B:t>teetant services. Hardii^ was ^reat 
assistance to his exited f^ow-country^d^ and to Dr. 


Allen in founding the English College at Douai. He 
was buried (16 Sept., 1572) in the cnurch of St. Ger- 
trude, Louvain. 

Kirby, Winckeeter Scholars (London, 1892); Prrrs, De Ulustr. 
Anglia: Scriptoribits (Paris, 1623); Dodd, Church History (Brus- 
sels, 1739-42); Qillow, Bibl. Diet. Eng Cath. (London, 1887), 
s V.; Perry in Diet. Nat. Bwg, (London, 1890), s v ; Sander, 
Report to Card Moroni in Catholic Record Society’s Publica- 
tions: Miscellanea, I (London, 1906); Birt, Elizabethan Re- 
ligious Settlement (London, 1907). 

Edwin Burton. 

Hardman, Mary Juliana, known in religion as 
Sister Mary; b. 26 April, 1813; d. 24 March, 1884; 
was the daughter of John Hardman, senior, of Bir- 
mingham, a rich manufacturer, by Ids second wife. 
Lydia Waring. The Hardmans were a stanch old 
Catholic family, who had suffered for the Faith in 
penal times; they were also most generous to the 
Church. Mary Juliana was one of a large family; she 
was educated in the Benedictine convent at Cavers- 
wall, in Staffordshire, and, when she was nineteen, her 
father founded the convent of Our Lady of Mercy at 
Handsworth, near Birmingham, spending upwards of 
5000 pounds (25,000 dollars) upon it. In 1840 Miss 
Hardman and three friends offered themselves to 
Bishop Walsh, to form the nucleus of a new commu- 
nity, and by his advice they went to Dublin to make 
their novitiate under Mother M. C. McAuley, the holy 
foundress and first superioress of the Institute of the 
Sisters of Mercy, Ba^ot Street, Dublin. The novices 
made their profession on 19 August, 1841, and a day 
or two later Mother McAuley accompanied them to 
the new convent at Handsworth, where they were 
solemnly received by Bishop, afterwards Cardinal, 
Wiseman. Shortly afterwards Sister Mary Juliana 
was appointed first prioress of the community, and 
held that office off and on for thirty-five years, her 
first appointment lasting for six. She was then 
elected for three years, and twice re-elected for the 
same period, and from 1870 she held the office^ of 
superioress till her death. In 1849 she opened an- 
other convent at St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and also 
one at Wolverhampton. The next year she built an 
almonry for the relief of the poor, and opened poor- 
schools. In 1851 she placed the orphanage founded 
by her father at Maryvale under the care of sisters of 
her community, malcng her own sister, Mary Hard- 
man, in religion Sister Mary of the Holy Ghost, supe- 
rioress. In 1858 she built a middle-class Ixterding- 
school; twelve years later she erected elementary 
schools for the working classes at Handsworth; and 
in 1874 she opened a middle-class day-school for both 
boys and girls. She died at Handsworth, at the age 
of seventy. She is said to have been the personifiea- 
tion of tnc rule of her institute, in her exercise of 
piety, self-sacrifice, and humility; she was also most 
wise and prudent, gentle and loving, in her govOTr 
ment; she was unassuming and retiring; “deeds not 
words” was the motto up to which she lived. Her 
brother, John Hardman, founded the well-known 
ecclesiastical metal works and stained glass works at 
Birmingham, and was, like his father, a most generous 
benefactor of the Church, besides taMng an active 
intew^t in the Catholic revival of his time. 

Amherst, SU Mary’s Convent of Mercy, Handsworlk (Bir- 
wmghftniT 1891); Giuow, Bibl. Did. Eng. Cath., s. v. 

Francesca M. Steele. 

Hardouin, Jean, Jesuit, and historian; b. at 
Quimper, Brittany, 23 Dec., 1646, son of a bookseller 

that town; d, at Paris, 3 Sept., 1729. He entered 
the novitiate of the Society, 25 Sept., 1660; and 
was professor of belles-lettres and rhetoric, and after- 
waids tai^t positive theology for fifteen years. ^ He 
became librarian at the Jesuit College of louis-te- 
Grmid in Paris, where he succeeded P^ Gamier, 
whose biography he published in 1684. His first 
sci^tific work was an article pubMied in the Jour- 
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nal des S^avans’’, 10 March, 1681, on the meaning of a 
passage in Pliny (Hist. Nat., XXXIII, iii) . His books 
are numerous, but many of them are ill-balanced and 
full of errors. Others, nowever, have won for him a 
place among men of learning. Many of his works deal 
with ancient numismatics, especiily his “Nummi 
antiqui populorum et urbium illustrati’^ (Paris, 1684) ; 
others treat of Greek and Roman classical literature, 
e. g. his ^‘Themistii Orationes XXXIII*' (Paris, 
1684), and ^'Plinii Secundi Historue Naturalis libri 
XXXyil" (Paris, 1685; a new edition by Hardouin 
in 1723). It was especially in his “Chronologia Ve- 
teris Testamenti" (Paris, 1697; reprinted Strasburg, 
1697, after the Parliament of Paris had interdicted the 
sale of the work) that he questioned the authenticity 
of nearly all the works attributed to the classical 
writers ; the only exertions he made were in favour of 
the works of Cicero, Pliny's Natural History, Virgil's 
Georgies, Horace's Satires and Epistles, and in some 
writings Homer, Herodotus, and Plautus. In like man- 
ner he cast doubts on the authenticity of many of the 
writings of early Christian literature, and denied the au- 
thenticity of the Alexandrian version and the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament. Many of his publications 
deal with the interpretation of the Old and the New 
Testament and the chronolc^ of the Life of Christ, 
especially the date on which He kept the Passover ana 
the date of His birth. He also wrote a number of 
polemical works which, like those of his adversaries, 
are lacking in dignity and reserve. He attacked P^re 
Courayer on the subject of Anglican orders. Mile 
Darcier on the basic idea of Homer's Iliad, ana GrSr- 
vius on the authenticity of the classical authors. 

His greatest work is the "Conciliorum collectio 
regia maxima", or ''Acta concilioi*um, et epistolae 
decretales ac constitutiones summorum pontincum" 
(Paris, 1725) . He received a pension from the French 
cler^ for this work, and it was printed at the expense 
of the King of France. It is ^neraJly conceded to 
be the most critical edition we nave of the text of 
the Councils. The work had been printed ten years 
(1715) before it was issued to the piiblic. At the in- 
rtigation of the Sorbonne, the Parliament of Paris had 
opposed it because Hardouin had studded the work 
with maxims opposed to the claims of the Gallican 
Church. His '^Commentarius in Novum Testamen- 
tum" was not published till after his death (Amster- 
dam, 1741), ana then it was put on the Index. Other 
works of his placed on the Index were the edition of 
his "Opera Electa", published without its author's 
knowledge (Amsterdam, 1709); and his "Opera 
Varia" (Amsterdam,* 1733). 

ZiMMBRMANN in Kirchmlex., s. v.; Schmidt-Ppbndbr in 
Realencyk. fUr proL TheoL, s. v ; Sommbrvogbl, Bthl. de la c, de 
J. (Brussels, 1893), IV, 84-1 11, which mentions all Hardouin's 
works; Quentin, Jean-Dominique Mansi et lee grandee collec- 
tions conexLiaires (Paris, 1900), 38-54. 

A. Van Hove. 

Rardyngi John, English chronicler; b. 1378; d. 
about 1465. He was of northern parentage and en- 
tered the service of Henry Percy (Hotspur), and sub- 
sequently that of Sir Robert Umfreville. He was 
present at the battles of Homildon Hill (1402) and 
Shrewsbury (1403), and in 1405 was made constable 
of Warkworth Castle. In 1415 he accompanied XJm- 
freville to Harfleur, took part in the battle of A^in- 
oourt, and was later employed ^ Henry V to visit 
Scotland in order to procure oflScial documents to 
show that Scotland was subservient to England. 
Shortly before Heniys death (1422^ Hardyng re- 
tumea with his results and was rewarded with the 
manor of Geddington, Northamptonshire. In 1424 
he was'm Rome consulting historical works on behalf 
of Cardinal Beaufort, and later on he resumed his 
Scottish investigations. His conduct on this mission 
is indefensible, for he forged many documents, some of 
which still survive in the Record Office, London, and 


returned to claim a reward for his fraudulent work. 
Before 1436 he had been made constable of Kyme 
Castle, in Lincolnshire, where he lived for many years, 
and he now received an annual grant from that county. 
His later years were occupied in the compilation of his 
chronicle, which is valuable because of nis acquaint- 
ance with the leading statesmen of his age. He wrote 
three different versions: the first, compiled in the 
Lancastrian interest, ends in 1436; the second was 
written as a Yorkist; and the third, dedicated to Ed- 
ward IV and his queen, goes down to 1461. No criti- 
cal edition of the Chronicle has yet been published, 
and the version first printed by Richard Grafton dif- 
fers from all existing manuscripts. The latest edition 
was published by H. Ellis in 1812, and reproduces 
Grafton's version including his continuation to the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

Warton, History of English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt (London, 
1871): Palgravb, Documents and Records illustrating the His- 
tory of Scotland (London, 1837); Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue, 
I, II, 806 (London, 1862-1871); Lee, in Diet. Nat.Biog., s. v.; 
Ohbvalier, Repertoire des sources historuiues du Moyen A.ge 
(Paris, 1905), I, 2027. 

Edwin Burton. 

Hare Indians, a Ddnd tribe which shares with the 
Loucheux the distinction of being the northernmost 
Redskins in Americ^ their habitat being immediately 
south of that of the Eskimos. Their territory extends 
from Fort Norman, on the Mackenzie, west of Great 
Bear Lake, to the confines of the Eskimos, not far from 
the Arctic Ocean. They are divided into five bands 
or sub-tribes, namely: the Nni-o'tinnd, or "People 
of the Moss ".who rove along the outlet of Great Bear 
Lake; the Kra-tha-go'tinnd, "People among the 
Hares”, who dwell on the same stream; the Kra- 
cho-go'tinn4, "People of the Big Hares”, whose hunt- 
ing grounds are inland, between the Mackenzie and 
the coast of the Arctic Ocean; the Sa-cho-thu-go 
'tinnd, "People of Great Bear Lake”, whose name 
betrays their location, and lastly the Nne-Ua-go'tinnd, 
"People of the End of the World”, whose district is 
conterminous with that of the Eskimos. The Hares 
do not now number more than 600 souls. They are 
a timorous and kindly disposed set of people, whose 
innate gentleness long made them and their hunting 
grounds, bleak and desolate as they are, a fair field 
for exploitation by their bolder neighbours in the 
West and South-East. According to some this nat- 
ural timidity is responsible for their name ; but others 
apparently better informed contend that it is derived 
from the large number of Arctic hares {lejpus^ aro- 
ticus) to be found in their country, and the aboriginal 
designation of some of their ethnic divisions con- 
firms this opinion. Their medicine-men, or sha- 
mans, were formerly an object of dread to the sub- 
Arctic D4n4s, being famous for the effectiveness of 
their ministrations and the wonderfulness of their 
tricks. 

The Hare Indians are naturally very superstitious. 
Owing partly to the nature of their habitat, dreary 
steppes which are the home of starvation much more 
than of abundance, and partly to the distance that 
at first separated them from religious centres, they 
retained their practice of abandoning and even eating 
the old and infirm in times of scarcity, and adhered 
to their superstitious customs, long after their more 
favoured congeners had discarded them. The first 
Hare Indian admitted into the Church was baptized 
some fifteen hundred miles south of tjie land of his 
birth in the summer of 1839 by Father Belcourt, a 
famous missionary of the Red River Settlement. 
The Indian was then dying while in the employ of 
the Hudson Bay Company. But his tribe was not 
evangelized before 1859, when Father Grollier, a 
French Oblate of Mary Immaculate, reached Fort 
Norman and later Gooa Hope, where he established 
his residence. He laboured unremittingly to win 
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over the Hares, among whom he died, practically in 
the act of instructing them. Fathers Seguin and 
Petitot, of the same congregation, perfected his work, 
and the latter was the first minister of the Gospel to 
visit (1866) their lands on Great Bear Lake, and take 
the glad tidings to the tribal division that lived on 
its shore. To-day the Hare Indians are almost all 
Catholics. 

Petitot, Exploration du Grand Lac des Ours (Paris, 1893); 
Monographic des Dene-Dindjie (Paris, 1876)j Morice, The 
Great D&ne Race (in course of publication, Vienna), and the 
works of the explorers, Franklin and Richardson. 

A. G. Morice. 

Harkins, Matthew. See Providence, Diocese 

OF. 

Harlay, Family of, an important family of parlia- 
mentarians and bishops, who deserve a place in reli- 
gious history. 

(1) Achille de Harlay, b. at Paris, 7 March, 1536; 
d. at Paris, 21 October, 1619. Councillor of the Par- 
lement of Paris in 1558, president the Parlement in 
1572, first president” {'premier president) in 1582, 
he was the typical Christian and (jallican parliamen- 
tarian of the old re^me. De la Vall4e, his panegyrist, 
calls him the Christian Cato. He opposed the League 
when its action in Paris became revolutionary (see 
Guise, The House of); he incited the protest of 
the Parlement against the Bull of 1585, which de- 
clared Henry of Bourbon, the future Henry IV, 
stripped of his rights to the throne. Throughout the 
Jour des Barricades, and after the assassination of the 
Guises by order of Henry III, Harlay displayed great 
courage before the excited members of the League; he 
was imprisoned by them in the Bastille till after the 
death of Henry III. Under Henry IV his memories 
of the League led him to take the initiative in the 
condemnation of certain theologians (e, g. Mariana, 
Bellarmine) whom he considered an obstacle to royal 
absolutism. These opinions of Harlay explain his 
attempt, after the assassination of Henry IV, to im- 
plicate the Society of Jesus as responsible for that 
deed. 

(2) Achille de Harlay, Baron de Sancy, b. in 
1581; d. 20 November, 1646. He belonged to a 
younger branch of the house of Harlay. Bishop-elect 
of Lavaur, he gave up the ecclesiastical state in 1601, 
on the death of his elder brother, to follow a military 
career. Marie de’ Medici, the queen regent, sent him 
in 1611 as ambassador to Constantinople, his mission 
being to protect the Jesuit establishments from Mus- 
sulman fanaticism. His secretary and dragoman, 
Denys, has left a journal in which de Sancy is repre- 
sented as prodigal, debauched, and negligent of his 
duties, but an attentive study of his embassy gives 
quite another idea of him. At the end of 1617 he was 
me victim of a very annoying incident. ^ The Turks, 
exasperated by the escape of the Polish prisoner 
Koreski, accused Sancy of having been his accom- 

E lice, put several of his secretaries to the torture, and 
eld him prisoner for five days. In consequence of 
these events Sancy was recalled to France and the 
Turkish Government apologized to Louis XIII. At 
Constantinople, nevertheless, Sancy had been useful 
to the Jesuits, whom he defended against the vexa- 
tious proceedings of the Porte. He had also been 
helpful to science. Himself a polyglot, he applied 
himself to the discovery of rare manuscripts, and for 
this purpose sent to Egypt M. d’Orgeville, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne. Sancy was thus enabled to bring home, 
among other manuscripts^ a Pentateuch in four lan- 
guages— Hebrew, Chaldean, Arabian, and Persian— 
and several works of St. Cyril of Alexandria. Having 
fallen ill in 1619, Sancy, who had known B^rulle at 
Constantinople, resol v^ to enter the Oratory. He 
later supported with his own money the houses of the 
Oratory at Dieppe, Troyes, Nantes, Clennont, and 
Paris, and figures among the twelve priests of the 



Oratory whom Henrietta of France, when she had 
become Queen of England, brought to London with 
her in 1625. It was to him that Berulle, on leaving 
London, committed the spiritual direction of the 
queen. Sancy, who was certainly back in France at 
the end of 1628, seconded the policy of Cardinal 
Richelieu, and w'hen in 1629 Richelieu thought of 
issuing his “M^moires”, he entrusted that charge to 
Sancy. The Ital- 
ian historian, Vit- 
torio Siri, quoting 
in his unedited 
‘"Memorie” pas- 
sages found in ex- 
actly the same 
form in the "M^ 
moires” of Riche- 
lieu, says that he 
borrowed them 
from the “His- 
toria manoscritta 
del vescovo di 
SanMalo” (manu- 
script history of 
the Bishop of St- 
Malo). Robert 
Lavoll4e com- 
pared the manu- 
scripts of the 
“M^moires” of 
Richelieu and the Achille de Haelay 

autograph letters Painting by Daniel du Monstier (1625) 
of Sancy, and ^ 

found that the handwriting in both was the same. 
Sancy, who in fact became Bishop of St-Malo in 
1631, was therefore the editor of the “M^moires” of 
the celebrated cardinal. This discovery, made in 1904, 
has greatly increased his renown. 

(3) Charlotte Harlay de Sancy (1579-1652), 
sister of the foregoing, widow of the Marquis de 
B14aut6j assisted Madame Acarie to establish the Car- 
melites in France and was in 1604, under the name of 
Marie de J4sus, one of the first religious of the convent 
of Paris, of which she became prioress. 

(4) Francois de Harlay, b. at Paris in 1585; d. 
22 March, 1653. He belonged to the branch of the 
Harlays which, by its union with the family of Marck- 
Bouillon, was allied with the princely houses of 
Europe. Abbot of St-Victor, he became in 1616 
Archbishop of Rouen, and so remained until 1651, 
when he resigned in favour of his nephew. Ilis epis- 
copate was notable for the establishment in his arch- 
diocese of a large number of religious houses, which 
aided the reform of the clergy, and also for the re- 
form of the Benedictines, for which he manifested 
great zeal, and which he inaugurated in 1617 in the 
monastery of Jumi^ges. The Chateau de Gaillon, 
which Cardinal Georges d’Amboise had bequeathed to 
the Church of Rouen, became under the episcopate of 
Harlay a sort of centre for the study of the Scriptures 
and religious questions. It was the seat of an acad- 
emy whose members were to consecrate themselves as 
apologists of St. Paul. It possessed also a printing- 
press which published some of Harlay’ s writings. 
Under Harlay, also, the library of the chapter of 
Rouen was opened to the public. Harlay took a suc- 
cessful part in certain polemics against the Protes- 
tants. In 1625 he published the “Apologia Evangelii 
pro catholicis ad Jacobum Magnum Britannia 
regem”, and in 1633 “Le myst^re de FEucharistie 
expliqu6 par Saint Augustin avec un avis^ aux min- 
istres de ne plus entreprendre d’all4guer Saint Augus- 
tin pour eux”. His zeal against the Reformation 
extended beyond his archdiocese. He joined with 
Pierre de Marca in the re-establishment of Catholic 
worship in B4am, where the Calvinists had made 
great progress. Even his most ill-disposed contem- 
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oraries — like Mme des Loges, who said that Harlay’s 
raia was a library upside-down, and Vigneul Mar- 
ville, who spoke of his '^well of knowledge so deep 
that it was impossible to see a drop ’’—were com- 
pelled to recognize at least the prodigious erudition of 
this prelate. 

(5) Fban^ois de Haelay-Chanvallon, the 
nephew of the foregoing; b. 14 August, 1625; d. at 
Conflans, 6 August, 1695. From ilbbot of Jumieges, 
he became Archbishop of Rouen in 1651. St. Vincent 
de Paul was unfavourable to this appointment, con- 
cerning which Anne of Austria had consulted him, but 
one day, when the saint was absent from the council, 
Hardouin de P^r^fixe, tutor of Louis XIV, put through 
the nomination. Desiring to play a political rdle, 
Harlay laboured to further the policy of Mazarin, and 
obtained from King Louis XIV Mazarin’ s recall from 
exile. In 1671 he became Archbishop of Paris, and 

each week Louis 
XIV discussed 
with Harlay and 
P^re La Chaise the 
interests of the 
Church in Paris. 
In honour of Har- 
lay the Archdio- 
cese of Paris was 
made a ducal peer- 
age for him and 
his successor. He 
possessed real tal- 
ent as an orator, 
and played an im- 
portant part in the 
assemblies of the 
clergy (see Assem- 
blies OF THE 
Feench Clebgy), 
notably in the 
Assembly of 1682, 
at which his influence was supreme. It was at his 
instigation that Le Tellier, Archbishop of Reims, 
was entrusted with the report on the conflict be- 
tween the king and the pope concerning the mon- 
astery of Charonne, and decided that the pope should 
have secured information from the Archbishop of 
Paris. It was probably he who, early in 1685, blessed 
at Versailles the marriage of Louis XIV and Madame 
de Maintenon. During his episcopate, in 1683, the 
foundation-stone was laid of the S^minaire des Mis- 
sions Etrang^res. Under him appeared the “Synodi- 
con Parisiense ”, a collection of all the synods held by 
his predecessors, and it was at his command that the 
oratorian, Gerard Dubois, undertook to write the 
“Historia Ecclesiae Parisiensis”. The character of 
this prelate gave rise to much discussion, and unpleas- 
ant rumours were current concerning his death. 
“There are but two little trifles”, wrote Mme de 
S6vign6, “which render praise of him difficult; his life 
and his death.” Harlay’s opposition to Jansenism 
and his active share in the religious policy of Louis 
XIV against the Protestants may have excited the 
ill-will of his enemies. Nevertheless, despite the 
eulogy of the “Gallia Christiana ”, P^re Armand Jean, 
S. J., declares that “he administered his diocese with 
more show and cleverness than edification, that his 
attitude in the Assembly of 1682 was reprehensible, 
and that he was not less blameworthy in his private 
life”. 

For Achille de Harlay see: De la VallIje, Mage de M. de 
Harlay (Paris, 1624) ; Pebrbns, UHglise et VMtat aom Henri IV 
et la rlgence de Marie de Midicia (Paris, 1873). — For Achille de 
Harlay, Baron de Sancy: Batterel, Mimoirea domeatiquea 
pour aervir h Vhiatoire de VOratoire, ed. Ingold and Bonnardbt 
(Paris, 1902), I, 178 sq. ; Flamant, Revue d'Hiatoire diploma- 
t%que (1903), 533-40; Lavollbe, Revue dea Studea hiatoriques 
(1904), 449-77; DE Men, Reoue dea queationa Matoriquea, LXXIV 
(1903), 163-72. — For Francois de Harlay: BATtFFOL, Une 
rifarme dea B4Mdictina aoua Lauia XI H in Revmde Paria (1903), 



y, 57-89. — For Francois de Harlay-Chanvallon; Legendre, 
Vie de Harlay (Paris, 1720); Jean, Lea iviquea et archeviquea 
de France depuia 1682 jusqu'en 1801 (Paris, 1891), 283-4. 

Geokges Goyau. 

Harlez de Deulin, Chaeles- Joseph de, Belgian 
Orientalist, domestic prelate, canon of the cathedral 
of Liege, member of the Academie Royale of Belgium; 
b. at Liege, 21 August, 1832; d. at Louvain, 14 July, 
1899. The family of de Harlez was an old and noble 
family of Li^ge. On completing his ordinary college 
course de^ Harlez devoted himself to the study of law 
in the University of Li^ge. His success in legal studies 
was considerable, and a brilliant doctorate examina- 
tion brought his career at the law school to a close. His 
family connexions and his own ability gave promise 
of a bright future, but, growing dissatisfied with the 
law, de Harlez soon abandoned the legal profession 
altogether. He then took up the study of theology, 
and in 1858 was ordained priest. After his ordination 
he was appointed director of the college of St-Quirin 
at Huy. In 1867 he was put in charge of a new arts’ 
school which had been established for young ecclesi- 
astics in connexion with the University of Louvain. 
This position he held for four years. An old predi- 
lection for Oriental studies began then to make itself 
felt again in him. He was appointed to a professor- 
ship in the Oriental department of the University of 
Louvain in 1871 and devoted himself with intense 
energy to the study of the Zoroastrian Bible — the 
Zend-Avesta — of which he published an excellent 
translation (1875-77). 

Spiegel had already translated the Avesta into 
German and Anquetil-Duperron had attempted a 
translation into French. The translation of de Har- 
lez was a considerable addition to Avesta exegesis, and 
the second edition of the work, which appeared in 
1881, is still most useful to the student of Old Persian. 
In the second edition there is a preface of much value 
both for philology and history. The relations of the 
Rig-Veda to the Avesta were not yet fully understood, 
and these relations de Harlez set himself to determine 
accurately. He did much for the understanding of 
Zoroastrianism by emphasizing the differences, in 
spite of many apparent agreements, of the Rig-Veda 
and Avesta. His view met with much opposition, 
but at last some of his most brilliant opponents — for 
instance Darmesteter — came round to his point of 
view. The second edition of his translation of the 
Avesta is in many respects his most important work. 

In 1883 Mgr de Harlez turned to a new department 
— the language and literature of China. In this de- 
partment he was chiefly attracted by the problems 
of the ancient Chinese religion. He shows every- 
where in his works this same taste for the study of 
religious developments. To it ought probably to be 
traced the foundation of the ‘ ‘ Mus^on ” . This j ournal, 
of which de Harlez was the chief founder and first 
chief editor, was intended to be devoted to the objec- 
tive study of history generally and of religious history 
in particular. It was founded in 1881, and many of 
the most important of its early arj;icles were contrib- 
uted by de Harlez. Though he was editor of the 
“Mus^on” and still a keen student of Iranian and 
Chinese, de Harlez had time for other work. He was 
all the time professor of Sanskrit in the university 
and produced a Sanskrit manual for the use of his 
students. Another department with which this un- 
tiring student made himself familiar was Manchu 
literature; and in 1884 he published at Louvain a 
handbook of the Manchu language. Besides all this 
work he frequently contributed learned papers to 
various periodicals. His influence on the University 
of Louvain was immense, and under him the school 
of Oriental studies was most popular and flourishing. 
The actual position of de Harlez in the scientific 
world is best indicated by the “Melanges Charles de 
Harlez” (Leyden, 1896), a collection of more than 
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fifty scientific articles written by scholars of all 
countries and creeds, presented to Mm on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his Louvain professorsMp. The 
''Melanges” is a striking monument to his ability, 
energy, and love of truth. 

Besides the works mentioned above de Harlez 
published the following important studies: Manuel 
de la langue de I'Avesta ” (Paris, 1879; 2nd ed., 1888) ; 

Manuel du PeMevi” (Paris, 1880); Etudes erani- 
ennes’' (Paris, 1880); “La Bible dans ITnde” 
(Paris, 1882); “Le texte originaire du Yih-King”; 
“ V4disme, brahmanisme et cMistianisme ” (Brussels, 
1881); etc. 

Annuavre de VuniversitS codkoliqw de Louvain (1900), XI sqq., 
XXII sqq.; Bulletin de Vacadimxe royale de Belgique (1899), 
pp. 599 sqq.; The Tablet (London, 22 July, 1899), Milanges 
Cfharles de Harlez (Leyden, 1896) ; Bibliographie de Vumv. ccUh. 
de Louvain (1900), pp. 9, 230 sqq. 

Patrick Boylan. 

Harmony (Gr., &pfMvla; Lat., harmonia), concord 
of sounds, several tones of different pitch sounded as a 
chord; among the Greeks, the general term for music. 
Although it is probable that the notion and practice of 
harmony existed among the peoples of the iforth — ^the 
Scandinavians, Celts, and Britons — and that singing 
in two or more parts was in popular use much earlier, the 
principle was not applied to the chant of the Church, 
as far as we now know, until the ninth century. The 
first interval which was used simultaneously with the 
melodic note was the fourth below (See Counter- 
point) . By doubling tMs interval in its upper octave, 
the interval of the fifth above the melodic note was 
formed, thus suggesting three-part harmony, which 
was introduced into practice Mter on. It was Hue- 
bald de St-Amand (840-930) who systematized and 
gave a theoretic basis to tMs manner of performing the 
music of the Church (Organum). These added inter- 
vals were conceived as ornaments to the liturgical 
melody, and moved in parallel motion with it. The 
text syllables were applied to them in the same man- 
ner as they were to the original melody. When, in 
the eleventh century, one or more addecl (or organal) 
voices were beginning to be sung in contrary motion to 
that of the original melody, they would begin on the 
initial note of the melody, on its octave or on the fifth 
above, and at the end of the organum, or piece of 
music, return to their starting point, thus forming a 
final point of repose, consonance, or harmony. While, 
up to the twelfth century, the concept of harmony 
was restricted on the Continent to the simultaneous 
sounding of the intervals of the fourth below the 
melodic note with its octave above, in the British 
Isles — ^in their g3nmel (canto gemdLus) — ^they were 
using also the interval of the third both below and 
above the melodic note, and, by transposing the tMrd 
below an octave Mgher, they create the so-called 
falso-bordone, fauX’^hourdon, false bass, or three-part 
harmony (inverted triad), as we know it to-day. 

The interval of the third was not definitely recog- 
nized as a consonance, however, until the end of the 
fifteenth century. With the introduction in France, 
in the twelfth century, of the dichafU (discantus), 
wMch consisted at iSrst in the addition of one freely 
improvised melody to the canto firmm, but which 
was soon increased to two or three, the idea of har- 
mony made a fur^er great advance. Contr^ mo- 
tion and rhythmical differentiation of the voices, as 
against the parallel mohi(m and equal notes in all 
voices of the organum, gymd, and fctUo'^ordon^, now 
became the general practice, and the necessaty arose 
of formulating rules governing the indpency, move- 
ment, and return to tne pdai of rest or conscmanoe of 
the different voic^ of the Thus ^e 

laws of counterpMnt and a syatj^ of fbdng 

the exact time^vaflue of eadi note ^ens^^ahsm) ean&e 
into exist^oe. The neeeasity ielt in mode m the 
other arts during the. Icwteenth cen- 


turies for greater expansion and freer expression orig- 
inated, developed, and perfected many new forms. 
Among these was the conductus, a composition in four- 
part harmony, the principal part being sung and the 
others generally played on instruments. Another 
form of composition, the motetus (prototype of our 
p^ent day motet) consisting of a Gregonan theme 
with two or more added original melodies, the latter 
sometimes having differing texts, originated at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The motetus 
meant a considerable step toward the independence of 
the various voices or parts. 

^ Another very important move takes place at this 
time in the definitive discarding of the practice of 
having the intervals of the fifth and octave move in 
parallel motion (Johannes de Muris, Normannus). 
With the striving for independence of the voices or 
parts goes hand in hand the desire for consonance 
(harmony) on the strong notes of the cantus firmuB, 
even in the many secular forms which came into vogue 
at tMs period, e. g., cacda (chase), rotideau (round 
dance), until we have the perfected canon (first Neth- 
erland school), in wMch the various voices move with 
the greatest possible rhythmical variety without detri- 
ment to symmetry and meet in perfect consonance on 
the thetic tones of the canto firmus. From now until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, we witness 
the prcMiuction of works (Roman school, Palestrina) in 
which the concept of harmony, or harmonious co- 
operation of many different parte, is more luminously 
exemplified than it has been at any time in the history 
of music. It must be borne in mind that up to this 
time the litui^cal melody, based upon the diatonic 
scale, still dominated every field of musical creation, 
but especially the compositions destined to serve the 
Church. The mdody, vehicle of the liturgical word, 
was the all-important factor and informing principle 
of the whole structure. Hence the compositions to 
liturgical texts of those days may be defin^ as a num- 
ber of melodies giving expression to the text and 
harmonizing among memselves. Their flow is tm- 
trammelled and unrestrained, and harmony among 
them results from their flow incidentally. The diar- 
tonic character of the melodies or voices, veMcles and 
servants of the sacred text, imparts and preserves to 
the whole structure the elevation, serenity, n^ility, 
objectivity, and umversaliiy, wMch characrfcerize the 
works of the masters of tMs period. The temporary 
dissonances resulting from passing notes, suspensions, 
etc., are constantly being resolved into consonance 
(harmony, repose, peace), with wMch the composition 
also invariably ends. We have here a true image of 
•die Christianas life with its constant change from sor- 
row to joy, its unceasing combat in working out its 
ulUmate Ovation. As the diatonic char^ter of each 
voice is kept intact, except when chromatic alteration 
is necessary as a concession to harmony, the hearer 
never loses consciousness of the fact that the melodic 
(moving) principle is paramount, and that harmcway 
(repose) is only a temporary result wMch he may en- 
joy^ut not permanently dwell upon. 

TTie endeavour to throw off the supremacy of ^e 
liturgical melody with its diatonic character (wMch 
was then and is now the expression in music of the 
spirit of the Church par excellence), and to sub^tute 
for it a system better adapted to the expression of 
individual thought and feehng, began as early as the 
first part d the thirteenth century. It became known 
by the general name of are nova. In the numerous 
instrumental and secular vocal forms wMch were de- 
veloped at this time and later (ricercar, canzone, tiento, 
toccata, praeambulum, capriccio, chanson, stiambotto, 
madrigal), original melodies were often substituted for 
a cantus firmus taken from the Gregorian chant. The 
harmonic element gradually gainm ascendancy over 
the m^o^c in the whole field of production, ana exer- 
cised an ever-growing influence over the general taste. 
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It was through the Venetian school, founded by 
Adrian Willaert (1480 or 1490-1562) and continued 
principally by the two Gabrielis, Andrea and Giovanni, 
that this trend was applied to the music of the 
ChurcL . 

The custom introduced by Willaert, and imitated 
by many other masters of the time, of wnting and 
performing works for two or more choruses, which 
would alternate and occasionally unite in briUiant 
harmonic climaxes, met with such general approval 
that it spread over all Italy, invaded Rome itself, and 
soon overshadowed the melodic or truly polyphonic 
form, so that it hastened the complete emancipation 
from the melodic principle as exemplified in the R(> 
man school. With the Venetian meters the harmonic 
effect had become the chief aim instead of being a 
result incidental to the melodic co-operation of the 
parts. But this school enjoyed only a passing favour. 
It was only a reflex of a departing glory, the effect of a 
cause which had been removed. In the meantime, 
Gregorian chant, now poorly performed at best, grad- 
ually fell into almost complete disuse. The human- 
ists, having lost the spirit of which it is the expression, 
decried it as inadequate, unsatisfactory, even barbar- 
ous, and advocated a return to Greek monody. In 
imitation of this, metrical poems were set to music for 
one voice with other voices or instruments as harmonic 
adjuncts. They insisted upon a style capable of ex- 
pressing every individual feeling and every subjective 
state of the soul. In their writings they gave a philo- 
sophic basis for that which musicians had been prac- 
tising more or less for generations, but which now 
gained supremacy. With Gioseffo Zarlino[s (1517— 
1519) definition and introduction into practice of the 
dual nature of harmony, major and minors a further 
st^ was made in the breach with the past. 

The diatonic modes were now definitively replied 
by the two modem tonalities, the major and mmor 
keys. Composers no longer conceived their creations 
melodically but harmonically. The thoughts and 
emotions, suggested and engendered by the sacred 
text and expressed in the diatonic melody, yielded to 
the subjective psychic state, harmonically expressed, 
of the composer. Introspection took the place of con- 
templation. The concept of harmony was no longer 
limited to the consonance as formerly underatood. 
The chromatic scale and chords built out of its ele- 
ments found their way into use, and, with the intro- 
duction of the chord of the seventh (consisting of the 
tonic, third, fifth and seventh intervals of the scale) by 
Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643) and the same mas- 
ter’s further innovation of setting liturgical texts to 
what became known as the aria and the arioso forms, 
the abandonment of the former standard was com- 
plete. Secular forms, the oratorio, the opera, and 
purely instrumental music, now began that conquest 
of the mind and heart of man which we have wit- 
nessed since. This conquest was so rapid that as 
early as the end of the seventeenth century and for the 
next two hundred years the style in which even the 
greatest masters wrote for the Church was identical 
with that in which their secular works (operas, ora- 
torios, symphonies) were composed. The beginning 
of the nineteenth century witnessed the last stage of 
-ie d^radlation of church music. Every form of 
subjective feeling found its way into the temple by 
oaeans of music. Not only were comparatively few 
worl^ to be lieard anywhere which were expressive of 
^ spirit of the but even from the standpoint 

Df art music written to liturgical texts had, with rare 
^ceprions, faHeii below the level of that composed for 
the theatre and concert hall. Gregorian chant was 
rither entirely ignored or perform^ in a wretched 
nann^. Being dominated by the spirit of the world, 
Ets caressed througji the multiform voice of secular 
nusie, men had no l<^er any affinity with, or taste 
the simple diatcaiio chant. 


A great change has taken place within the last fifty 
years. Three successive popes have urged and com- 
manded the restoration of the chant of the Church to 
its rightful place. Learned men have made the Cath- 
olic world acquainted with its nature, form and spirit. 
Model performances of the chant in many places 
throughout the world have revealed to the faithful its 
beauty and revived a taste for it. The restoration of 
the chant signifies the restoration of the objective 
standard as against the subjective. Not only has the 
chant come into its own again, but, through the 
mighty labours of men animated by the spirit of the 
Church, the great productions of polyphony have been 
made accessible so that the present generation is en- 
abled to study the harmonic structures which were 
reared upon the diatonic modes in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Within the last fifty 
years the diatonic modes have a^ain become the basis 
for many w'orks of polyphony which may be placed side 
by side with what is highest and best in the great 
period of the art. The musical world to-day presents, 
a striking illustration of the present moral and mental 
state of mankind. The principle of cultivating har- 
mony as an end in itself, rather than seeing in it the 
incidental result of harmonious co-operation of many 
independent voices, has borne its full fruit. The ex- 
treme modem development of secular music is but the 
legitimate offspring of the revolt against the diatonic 
principle; which revolt was the musical expression of 
the spirit of the Renaissance. Its strident and caco- 
phonous dissonances are but the manifestation of 
modem moral and social disorder. In its luxuriant 
harmonic combinations modem sensuality finds its. 
outlet and indulgence. Opposed to this, as expres- 
sive of the spirit of the Churcn, we have restored to its 
rightful supremacy as servant of the liturgical word, 
the diatonic melody, which in its turn, is served by 
harmony. 

WooLDKiDQB, Oxfwd Bistory of Music (Oxford, 1901); 
CotTSSBMAJOJR, Histoire de Vluirmonie au rnoyen-dge (Pans, 
1852); Rhjmjlnn’, GesckicfUe der M'lusiktheoris (Leipaig, 1898); 
Jacob, IHe Kunst im DiemU der Kirc^e (Landshut, 1885). 

Joseph Otten. 

Barney, (1) William Sblbt, soldier, convert; b. 
near Haysboro, Tennessee, IT. S. A., 27 August, 1800; 
d. at St. Louis, Missouri, 9 May, 1889. Appointed to- 
the U. S, army, 13 Feb., 1818, he served in the Black 
Hawk and Florida Indian wars, and with gallantry in 
the conflict with Mexico, after which he was rnade a 
bri^|dier-^neral. He then had command in the 
far^West during the Sioux troubles of 1855 and there 
became the friend and admirer of the famous mission- 
ary, Father J. B. De Smet, S. J., who was of great assist- 
ance to him in making peace. Having seized San 
Juan Island near Vancouver in 1858, a dispute with 
England over the Oregon boundary line followed his 
action. When the Civil War broke out he was in 
charge of the Department of the West at St. Louis, and 
while en route to Washington was captured and held 
prisoner for a short time by the Confederates.^ A 
brevet promotion as major-general for long and faith- 
ful services followed his retirement, 1 August, 1863. 

(2) John Milton, brother of foregoing, b. in Dela- 
ware, 9 March, 1789; d. at Somerset, Kentucky, 15 
January, 1825. Their father, Thomas Harney, was 
an officer in the Revolutionary war. John Harney 
studied medicine and settled in Kentucky. After a. 
visit to Europe he accepted au appointment in the 
navy and spent several years in South America. On 
his return he edited a paper, became a Catholic, 
joined the Dominicans, then beginning their mission 
in Kentucky, and died in their ranks. He was the 
author of a number of poems printed in various 
ma^zines. 

Rbatfs, The Life and MUHary Service of Gen. W. S. Barney 
(St. Louis, 1^7); Encycl. of Am. Biog.y s. y. 

Thomas F. Meehan. 
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Haxold, Francis, Irish Franciscan and historical 
writer, d. at Eome, 18 March, 1685. He was for some 
time professor of theology in the Irish College at 
Prague; and afterwards went to Rome, where he 
spent the remaining years of his life in the Irish Fran- 
ciscan College of St. Isidore, fulfilling the duties of 
librarian. In 1662 he published at Rome in two folio 
volumes an epitome of the Annals” of his uncle Luke 
Wadding, extending from 1208 to 1540^ to which he 
prefixed a life of Wadding, dedicating it to Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini. Tins Ifie was again published 
at Rome in 1731. He also wrote “Bead Thuribii 
Alphonsi Mo^oveii archiepiscopi Limensis vita exem- 
plaris”, published at Rome in 1683. A copy of this 
work with the author^s manuscript corrections is still 
preserved in the library of the Royal Irish Academy. 
His “Lima Limata conciliis, constitutionibus syno- 
dalibus et aliis monumentis . . . notis et scholiis Ulus- 
trata”, published at Rome in 1673, contains a col- 
lection of documents connected with the councils and 
other affairs of importance in the Church of Peru. 

Wabe-Kaebis, Writers of Ireland,^ II (Dublin, 1739-40), 
200-01 ; Gilbert in Diet, Nat. Biog.^ XXIV. 

Stephen M. Donovan. 

Harold Bluetooth (Blaatand), b. 911; d. I 
N o vember , 985 or 986. He was the son of King Gorm 
the Old of Denmark and of Thyra, daughter of a 
nobleman of Schles^TO (S^ 2 lnderjylland) who is sup- 
posed to have been kindly disposed towards Christian- 
ity. His mother must have implanted in the child’s 
soul the first germs of faith which his father, a devout 
servant of Wotan, did his utmost to destroy. The 
latter^s invasion of Friesland in 934 involved him in 
war with the German King, Henry I. Having been 
vanquished, he was forced to restore the churches 
which he had demolished as well as to grant toleration 
to his Christian subjects, and he died one year later, 
bequeathing his throne to Harold. Bishop Unni of 
Bremen, accompanied by Benedictine monks from 
the Abbey of Corvey, preached the gospel in Jutland 
(Jylland) and - the Danish isles, and soon won the 
confidence of the young ruler, although he did not 
succeed in persuading him to receive baptism. Harold 
sought to shut the Germans out of to kingdom by 
strengthening the “Danawirk” — series of ramparts 
and fortifications that existed until the latter half of 
the nineteenth century; moreover, as absolute quiet 
prevailed throughout the interior, he was even able 
to turn bis thoughts to foreign enterprises. Again 
and again he came to the help of Richard the Fearless 
of Normandy (in the years 945 and 963), while to 
son conquered Semland and, after the assassination of 
King Harold Graafeld of Norway, he also managed to 
force the people of that country into temporary sub- 
jection to himself. Meanwhile the new religion had 
become ihore and more deeply rooted among the 
Danes. Even a few members of the nobility (such as 
Frode, Viceroy of Jutland) embraced the faith and 
soon episcopal sees were established (Schleswig, Ribe, 
Aarhus). However the prominent part the Germans 
had in these achievements as well as the lofty idea 
of the Roman Empire then prevailing led Otto I, the 
Great, to require fotrold to recognize him as “advo- 
oatus”, or lord protector of the Danish church, and- 
even as “Lord Pammount”. It is easy to under- 
stamd why the indignant king the Danes replied to 
this demand with a dedaratian of war, and why the 
“empewM*” sou^t to force his “vas^” into sub- 
jection. The ^vastat^ espeditkRis, whi^ were 
pushed as far as t^ Lymd^ord, ^labled iJie emp^or 
to beat, down all oppositran and to ©ompd 

Harold not only to ooncli:rfe peace hni to accept 
haptic. Henceforth lost 

The Bishopric of Onmesc was estao&Sed at Ftlnen 
(Pym) in 9S0: the sacrlicial grove at Letea (on 
Zealandjy whki^ untfi then, had been fibae to 

f 


tme the scene of many human sacrifices, was deserted. 
King Harold removed his royal residence to Roeskilde 
and erected there a wooden church dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. Later (in the eleventh century) it was 
replaced by a basilica which in turn was soon tom 
down. Since about the year 1200 its site has been 
occupied by the Gothic cathedral (dedicated to St. 
Lucius), the burial place of the kings of Denmark. 
Christian houses of worship were also built in many 
other places during Harold’s reign; in these German 
and Danish priests preached the gospel of the cruci- 
fied and risen Saviour. There is no doubt that Harold 
professed Christianity at that time: it is also true 
that he contributed to its spread. But his moral con- 
duct in many respects distinctly violated the Divine 
commandments. Consequently many people looked 
on the plots that were directed against the sovereignty 
and life of the ageing prince by his own son (Svend) as 
a punishment from Heaven. Although baptized, the 
latter joined forces with Palnatoke, the most powerful 
chieftain on FQhnen, who was the leader of the heathen 
party. The fortunes of war varied for a time, but 
finally Harold was slain on 1 November, 985 or 986. 
His remains were buried in the cathedral at Roeskilde, 
where his bones are still preserved, walled up in one 
of the pillars of the choir. 

See Denmark; also De danti^ KirkdbuQninger (2Rd 

ed., CopeoLhagen, 1908). 

PltrS WiTTMANN. 

Ha^asa, a titular see of Caria, suffragan of Sfcau- 
ropolis. Nothing is known of the history of this town, 
situated on the bank of the Harpasus, a tributary or 
the Mseander. It is mentioned by Ptolemy (V, ii, xix), 
by Stephanus Byzantius, by Hierocles (Synecd., 
688), and by Hiny (V, xxix). According to Pliny, 
there was in the nei^bourhood a rocking-stone which 
could be set in motion by a finger-touch, whereas the 
force of the whole body could not remove it. Arpas 
Kalehsi, in the vilayet of Smyrna, preserves the old 
name. Harpasa appears in the lists of the “ Notitise 
Episcopatuum ” until the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
Lequien (Or. Christ., I, 907) mentions only four bi^ 
ops: Phinias, who took part in the Council of Ephe- 
sus, 431; Zoticus, represented at Chalcedon by the 
presbyter Philotheos, 451 ; Iren«us, an opponent of 
the Ciouncil of Chalcedon; Leo, in Constantinople at 
the Photian Council of 879. 

Fbllows, Discoveries m Lycia, 51; Lbakss, Asia Minor, 249. 

S. PfeRmiJS. 

Harper, Thomas Mobton, priest, philoe^her, 
theologian and preacher. Bom in London 26 Sept., 
1821, of Andean parents, to father being a merchant 
of good means in the City; d. 29 Aug^ 1893. He was 
educated first at St. Paul’s Schc^, London; then at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Having taken to BA. 
degree, he subsequently received orders in the Angli- 
can Church, in which he worked for five 3 rears as a 
curate. His first mission was at Barnstaple in Devon- 
shire. Here he manifested Church proclivities 
and took a vigorous part in ecclesiastical controversies 
in the local press. Getting into collision with to 
bishop on some points of doctrine, he left Devonshire 
and purchased a small proprietaiw chapel in a poor 
district in Pimlico, London. But his ritualistic views 
and practices here again brought him into ccmfiict 
wi-^ to diocesan — Blomfield, Bishop Ixmdon. 
was obviously drifting steadily towards the CaiMic 
Cjhurch. The final impulse came, oddly enou^, from 
the perusal of an attack on the Jesuit Order in a 
voliuoae Mititled “ One Year in the Noviceshm of the 
Society erf Jesos” by Andrew Steinmetz. Harper’s 
Ic^esJ instinct discerned the intadnsie discarepa^ies 
(rf the book and the feeMeness erf the a^ument as a 
whole. Within half a year he was receiv^ into the 
Cathc^c Church, and some months later, in October, 
1852, he entered the Society of J^us. Be passed 
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through his noviceship and philosophical studies in 
Belgium. His four years’ theological course was 
divided between the English Jesuit Theological College, 
St. Beuno’s in Wales, Rome, and Louvain. Ordained 
priest in 1859, he was appointed professor of theology 
the following year at St. Beuno’s College. Two years 
later he was transferred to the chair of logic and 
general metaphysics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 
A man of highly-strung nervous disposition and in- 
tense mental application, his health made frequent 
changes necessary. He returned after a short time to 
teach theology at St. Beuno’s, and subsequently 
worked on the mission for some years, achieving a 
high reputation as a preacher. During the last half- 
dozen years of his life he suffered from prolonged 
attacks of mental prostration, the malady at times 
assuming an acute form. 

He possessed considerable powders of abstract 
thought, with a remarkable talent for metaphysical 
reasoning. Indeed, excessive subtlety impaired his 
efficiency both as lecturer and writer, leading him to 
devote disproportionate time and ^ace to obscure 
ontological questions of minor significance, and con- 
sequently to leave unfinished the treatment of more 
important philosophical issues. A vigorous contro- 
versialist he was personally of a most amiable and 
childlike disposition. EQs chief literary works were: 
“Peace through the Truth, or Essays on Subjects con- 
nected with Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon”, I (London, 1869), 
II (1874); “The Metaphysics of the School”, 3 vols. 
(London, 1879-1884). In addition to these he pub- 
lished several smaller works in booklet f orm. Amongst 
them were the following: “On Modem Principles”; 
“God the True the Good and the Beautiful”; “Man- 
chester Dialogues”; “ Lectures on Papal Infallibility”. 
He also wrote a series of articles on Newman’s “ Gram- 
mar of Assent’ ’, shortly after its appearance. But the 
penchapi for metaphysical rather than psychological 
analysis which characterized Harper’s mind rendered 
him not very sympathetic wdth that remarkable work. 
Though possessed of considerable literary ^ts he 
adhered to the method rather of anglicizing the scho- 
lastic terminology than translating the conceptions 
of the Schoolmen into the language of modem philo- 
sophical literature. 

Michael Maher. 

Harphius, Henry. See Herp, Henry. 

Harrington, William, Venerable, English mar- 
tyr; b. 1566; d. 18 February, 1594. His father had 
entertained Campion at the ancestral home. Mount 
St. John, early in 1581. Though the family did not 
persevere in the Faith, the youngest son never forgot 
Campion’s example. He went abroad, first to the 
seminary at Reims, then to the Jesuits at Tournai 
(1582-1584) and would have joined the order had not 
his health broken down and forced him to keep at 
home for the next six or seven years. In Febraary, 
1591, however, he was able to return once more to 
Reims, and, having been ordained, returned at mid- 
summer, 1592. Next May he fell into the hands of 
the persecutors, and nine. months later suffered at 
Tyburn, after having given proofs of unusual con- 
stancy and noblemindedness in prison, at the bar, and 
on the scaffold. It was, we may suspect, this very 
heroism, which induced a posthumous calumniator, 
Friswood or Fid Williams, an apostate of evil life, to 
say that he had had a child by her before he was a 
priest (see Harsnet, cited below). If the charge had 
stood alone, it might have been difficult to refute it 
now. Fortunately for us. Fid had joined to it many 
other base and certainly untenable accusations, both 
against him and also against the rest of the clergy and 
the whole Catholic body. Her assertions must there- 
fore be everywhere suspected, and in Harrington’s 
case entirely rejected, as Father Morris (cited below) 
clearly proves. It is also noteworthy considering the 


frequency with which foul accusations were made in 
those days, that this is the only one against an Eng- 
lish martyr remaining on record. 

The Month, April, 1874, 411-423 ; Haesnet, Declaration of 
egregious Popish Impostures, whereunto are annexed the confessions 
of the parties themselves (London, 1603), 230-232; Academy 
(London, 19 Feb., 1876), 165; Morris, Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers (London, 1875), 104-107; Knox, Douay Diaries 
(London, 1878). 

J. H. Pollen. 

Harris, Joel Chandler, folk-lorist, novelist, poet, 
journalist; b. at Eatonton, Georgia, U. S. A., 1848; 
d. at Atlanta, Georgia, 3 July, 1908. Chiefly known 
for his stories of negro folk-lore which created an 
original department in American literature, he spent 
most of his life in journalistic work. Of humble par- 
entage and meagre education, he knew and loved as a 
boy “fields, animals, and folk” better than books. 
Apprenticed in 1862 to a plantation editor, whose 
library was open to him, he learned printing and 
journalism in a 
grove, worked on 
various Louisiana 
and Georgia pa- 
pers, and from 
1876 to his retire- 
ment in 1890 was 
on the staff of the 
Atlanta ‘ ^ Consti- 
tution”. ‘^The 
Tar Baby ”, con- 
tributed by acci- 
dent (1877), found 
him his vocation. 

His knowledge of 
nature and the 
negro, acquired 
unconsciously in 
“the plantation”, 
ripened as he 
wrote, resulting 
in a series of vol- 
umes whereof “Bre’r Rabbit” the hero, “Bre’r 
Fox” the villain, and other animals, with Mr. Sun, 
Sister Moon, Uncle Wind, and Brother Dust are the 
dramatis persona. Uncle Remus ”, a wise old negro, 
is the narrator, “Miss Sally” the guardiaU spirit, and 
“the little boy” a breathless listener. Wit, humour, 
homely wisdom, and kindly sympathy, combined with 
unrivalled knowledge of negro dialect and character, 
make “Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings ” (1881), 
“Nights with Uncle, Remus” (1883), “Uncle Remus 
and His Friends” (1893), “Little Mr. Thimblefinger ” 
(1894), “Mr. Rabbit at Home” (1895) unique among 
folk-stories, distinctively American, and interesting to 
“children of all ages”. They were translated into 
twenty-seven languages, and their author, popularly 
named “Uncle Remus ”, was lost in the narrator. But 
apart from his Uncle Remus’s tales Harris ranks high 
as a novelist. “Mingo” (1884), “Free Joe” (1887), 
“Daddy Jake the Runaway” (1889), “Balaam and 
his Master” (1891), “Aaron”, “Aaron in the Wild- 
woods” (1893), and the ‘^Chronicle of Aunt Miner vy 
Apn” disclose a sympathy and intimate acquaintance 
with slave and master possessed by no other writer, 
and point to the wisest solution of the race problem. 

Of his forty volumes he prized most “Sister Jane” 
and “Gabriel Tolliver”, stories of his native Shady 
Dale, and written in his later years. They are his 
most finished work and the best record of his life and 
thoughts. The “Uncle Remus Magazine”, founded 
in 1906, contains many a wise essay flavoured with 
the ori^naKty, whimsical humour, gentle charity, 
and purity of thought and expression that character- 
ized all he wrote: “a homely, kind philosophy that 
uplifts the mind and grips the heart ”. His favourite 
reading — ^the Bible, Newman, Faber, k Kempis, and 
Sheehan — ^his mental honesty, and the example of his 
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wife, a cultured Canadian Catholic (the Mary Bullard 
of “Gabriel Tolliver”), to whom he credited his men- 
tal growth and the best that was in him, had long 
convinced him of Catholic truth. But a sensitive 
modesty that shunned notoriety and^ crowds, and 
confined him to the society of his family, restrained 
h im from seeking baptism till 20 June, 1908, a few 
weeks before his death. He died with the sole regret 
that he had so long deferred his entrance into the 
Catholic Church. The universal tribute paid him 
showed that he had grown into the heart not only of 
the South, but of the nation. Atlanta has purchased 
his residence, “The Wren^s Nest”, and his “Snap- 
bean Farm” to transform them into “Uncle Remus 
Park” as a monument to his memory. 

The Meeaenger (Sept , 190S) ; Uncle Remua Home Magazine 
(1906-1909) ; The WorWs Beet Literature,* Dictionary of A merican 
Authors, ed. Apams; American Authors, ed. Folst. See also 
Literary Digest; Current Literature; Atlanta Constitution; Georgian 
Joumm; Macon Telegraph; Savannah News, all for July, 1908. 

Michael Kenny. 


Harrison, James, priest and martyr; b. in the 
Diocese of Lichfield, England, date unknown; d. at 
York, 22 March, 1602. He studied at the English 
College at Reims, and was ordained there in Septem- 
ber, 1583. In the following year he w’-ent on the 
English mission, where he laboured unobtrusively. 
In the early part of 1602 he was ministering to Catho- 
lics in Yorkshire and was resident in the house of a 
gentleman of the name of Anthony Battie (or Bates). 
While there, he was arrested by the pursuivants, and 
together with Battie was tried at York and sentenced 
to death for high treason. The only charge against 
Harrison was that he performed the functions of a 
priest, and that against Battie was merety that he had 
entertained Harrison. The judge left York without 
fixing the date of execution, but Harrison was unex- 
pectedly informed on the evening of 21 Marjsh that he 
was to die the next morning. With Battie, he was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. The English Fran- 
ciscans at Douai had his head as a relic for many 


Harrisburg, Diocese 


(Harrisbubgensis) , 


established 1868, comprises the Counties of Dauphin, 
Lebanon, Lancaster, York, Adams, Franklin, Cum- 
berland, Perry, Juniata, MiflSin, Snyder, Northumber- 
land, Union, Montour, and Columbia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, U. S. A., an area of 8000 square miles. 
Lycoming and Center Counties were also included 
within its original boundaries, but the two were taken 
from it in 1901, when the Diocese of Altoona was 
formed. In 1868 the boundaries of the Diocese of 
Philadelphia were curtailed for the third time by 
the creation of the Dioceses of Harrisburg, Scranton, 
and Wilmington. There were then within the Har- 
risburg limits a Catholic population estimated at 
25,000, for whose care there were only a score or so of 
priests and about as many churches and chapels. 

As first bishop the Rev. Jeremiah F. Shanahan was 
consecrated 12 July, 1868. He was the head of the 
preparatory seminary at Philadelphia when he was 
selected to govern the new diocese; he was bom 13 
July, 1834, at Silver Lake, Susquehanna County, 
Pennsylvania, and ordained priest 3 July, 1859. 
Progress was slow, as the people were poor. Bishop 
Shanahan died 24 Sept., 1886, at Harrisburg- Thomas 
McGovern, the second bisnop, was born in 1832 
at Swanlinbar, Co. Cavan, Ireland, and ordained 
priest 27 December, 1861, at Philadelphia. He was 
consecrated at Harrisburg, 11 March, 1888, and died 
there, 25 July, 1898. After his death an adminis- 
trator had charge of the diocese for nearly a year. 
At that time the churches had increased to fifty and 
the priests to fifty-five. John Walter Sh an ahan, 
third bishop, and a brother of the first incumbent of 
the see, was consecrated 1 May, 1899. Bom in Su&- 
quehanna County, Pennsylvania, in 1846, he or- 
ddned, 2 January, 1869, and when appointed bishop 
was superintendent of schools at Philadelphia. 

Statistics. — Religious in the diocese include Francis- 
cans and Fathers of the Holy Ghost; Sisters of Mercy, 
Sister-Servants of the Immaculate Heart, Sisters 
of St, Joseph, of the Blessed Sacrament, of Notre 
Dame, of the Holy Cross, of Charity (Emmitsburg, 
Maryland; and Mount-Saint-Vincent-on-Hudson), of 
Christian Charity, of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
of St. Francis. O.M.O. , Felician Sisters, O.S .F . Pneste 
number 86 (6 regulars), eocieriastical students, 
churches with resident priests* missions, 15; parish 
schools, 36; pupils, 8000; ^hana^lum^ 2, mmato, 
110; ho^it&, 2; Cath^ie popiiatjim, 57 ,000. The 
mmmflr reiions Mve attracted ^leis* Slavs* Austrians, 


years. 

Gillow, S'hl. Diet. Eng. Caih., s. r.; CHAr.t.o>TEHi, Memoirs, 
1; Douay Dutries; Dodd-Tiernbt, Church History, II. 

C. F. Wemyss Bbown. 

Harrison, Wilmam, third and last archpriest of 
England; b. in Derbyshire in 1553; d. 11 May, 1621. 
He was educated at Douai (1575—77). He went to 
Rome as a deacon and, after his ordination, took the 
mission oath at the newly founded English (Doll^e (23 
April, 1579). He laboured in Errand from 1581 to 
1587, when he went to study civil and canon law at 
Paris. Early in 1591 he undertook the direction of 
the small school founded by Father Persons, S,J,, at 
Eu in Normandy. When this school was broken up 


when the college was restored there^ took his doctor- 
ate in divinity, in 1597, in that university, and w^ 
professor of theology at the Biiglish Collie rmtil 
1603. He then spent five years in Rome, where he 
gained wide experience in ecclesiastical affairs. In 
1609 he returned to England, where^ on the death of 
the archpriest, George Birkhead, m 1614, he was 
chosen to succeed him by Paul V (11 July, 1615). 
His policy was to restore peace between the sectdar 
clergy and the Jesuits while endeavouring to secure 
the indepeudence of the former. To this end he 
aided Dr. Kellison, president of Douai, in lessening 
the influence of the Jesuits there. He also aim^ at 
restoring episcopal government in Enriand. His m- 
fluence Stimately secured this, though he himself died 
just as his envoy was setting out for Rome. 

Dood, Church History (Bruaaete, 1739-^); Sbbjbant, Ao 
count of ike Chapter, ed. Tuknbttll (Lcaidoii, 1853); Bbsuxg- 
TON> Memoirs ^ Pomanx (London, 1793): Bvtubb, iTwi. 


CooPEE in Diet. Nat. Biog., a. v. 


Edwin Burton. 


Harrowing of Hell.— This is the Old FiPglisfa and 
Mddle term for the triumphant descent of 

Christ into hell (or Hades) between the time of His 
Crucifixion and !1& Resurrection, when, according to 
Christian belief, He brought salvation to the souls held 
captive there since the beginning of the world. Ao- 
cording to the “New English Dictionary” the wo^ 
JIarrmpmg in the above connexion first occurs in 
jnfric's homilies, about a. d. lOOO; but, long before 
this, the desert into hell had been related in the Old 
Firt gUftTr poems connected with the n^me of Caedmon 
aS Cyi^is^. Writers of Old Fkighsh prose hOToi- 


congregations are provide 
natioixalitl^. 

CosMia Diresh^ 

CatheMe 8iem4iar4 




folly found, both in prose and verse, apd partkTOi^ 
in tine drama. Art and Kteratee aB 
had from early fames embodied in many forme ^ 
Descent into Hell, and speeiinw plays upofY ffefc 
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theme in various European literatures still exist, but it 
is in Middle English dramatic literature that we find the 
fullest and most dramatic development of the subject. 
The earliest specimen extant of the English reli^ous 
drama is upon the Harrowing of Hell, and the four 
great cycles of English mystery plays each devote to it 
a separate scene. It is found also in the ancient 
Cornish plays. These medieval versions of the story, 
while ultimately based upon the New Testament and 
the Fathei-s, have yet, in their details, been found to 
proceed from the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, 
the literary form of a part of which is said to date back 
to the second or third century. In its Latin form 
this gospel” was known in England from a very 
early time; Bede and other Old English writers are 
said to show intimate acq^uaintance with it, English 
translations were made of it in the Middle Ages, and in 
the long Middle English poem known as ‘^Curaor 
Mundi” a paraphrase of it is found. 

BAfiLT ENGLisa Text Societit, The Middle English Harrow- 
ing of HcH and Oospel of NicodemiWt ed. Hulme (Loadon, 1908), 
in which will be found a full bibliography of the whole subject. 

JK. M. WaKREN. 

Hartford, Diocese of, established by Gregory 
XVI, 18 Sept., 1843. When erected it embraced the 
States of Connecticut and Rhode Island. As Provi- 
dence was the most considerable city, the Bishop of 
Hartford resided there until 1872, when a new see 
was erected (see Providence, Diocese of). As now 
constituted, the Diocese of Hartford is coextensive 
with the State of Connecticut. It has an area of 
about five thousand square miles and a Catholic popu- 
lation of 375,000, or one-third of the total population 
of Connecticut. 

EiUEtnY History. — ^The vestiges of Catholic trav- 
ellers and sojourners in the territory now embraced by 
the Diocese of Hartford are numerous. Irish immi- 
grants were scattered throughout the colony, and they 
rendered notable service during the Peq^uot war of 
1637. Their movements are chromcled in the gov- 
ernorship of Theophilus Eaton (1639-57). Their 
numbers became considerably augmented during the 
century which followed. In the War of Independence 
they took an important part, but they were deprived 
of the consolations of their religion. Throughout the 
Colonial period Spanish, Portuguese, and French sail- 
ors and adventurers landed at New London and the 
other ports of the State, and some re m ained to spend 
their lives and lose their faith among those by whom 
the Catholic Church was hated or feared. In the year 
1756 four himdred Acadians were scattered through- 
out the State, but, bereft of priests, and plunged into a 
hostile atmosphere, they and their descendants made 
shipwreck of the faith so much cherished by their 
ancestors. Now and again priests visited Connecti- 
cut, coming either as emissaries or chaplains to the 
French troops, but they took no part in the upbuilding 
of the future diocese. The attitude of the white set- 
tlers was decidedly hostile to the Catholic Church, and 
the few confessors who persevered are lost in oblivion. 
Bishop Cheverus, of Boston (1810-23), and Bishop 
Fenwick, his successor, made occasional missionary 
journeys to Connecticut. At the request of the latter, 
the Rev. R, D. Woodley, of Providfence, visited and 
ministered to the Catholics of the section during the 
earlier months of 1828, In August of that year the 
Rev. Bernard O^Cavanaugh was appointed mst resi- 
dent priest of the present Diocese of Hartford. His 
parish comprised the State of Connecticut, and he 
made Hartford his home. July, 1829, was a memo- 
rable month for the Catholics of the future diocese. 
On the 10th of that month Bishop Fenwick came to 
Hartford; on the 11th the first number of the 
‘‘Catholic Press” appeared; on the evening of that 
day the visiting prelate preached to a fine concourse 
of people, and before departing answered an attack 
made upon the Catholics by the ^‘Episcopalian Watch- 


man”. He also gave directions for the purchase of 
the old Episcopalian church which was subsequently 
moved to Talcott Street. Bishop Fenwick was 
pleased with the visit and wrote in his journal: 
“Splendid prospects for religion in Hartford”. Father 
O’Cavanaugh laboured alone in Hartford until 1 July, 

1830, when he was joined by the Rev, James Fitton. 
Father Fitton continued to serve in Connecticut, 
sometimes alone and sometimes with one or two as- 
sistants, for six years. On the erection of the diocese 
in 1843, there were but three resident priests in Con- 
necticut. Hartford and New Haven had pastors, but 
Bridgeport was attended from the latter place. Father 
Fitton ministered to the Catholics in New London, 
going to them from Worcester, where he was then 
stationed. 

Bishops of Haetford. — (1) William Tyler was. 
born at Derby, Vt., 5 June, 1806. He was from a 
family of converts. His parents, with their seven 
children, like the family of his maternal cousin, the 
Rev. Virgil Barber, renounced Protestantism for 
the Catholic Church, the future bishop embracing the 
Faith in his sixteenth year. Having completed his 
classical course at Mr. Barber’s academy at Claremont, 
N. H., young Tyler became a member of the household 
of Bishop Fenwick in 1826. He was ordained three 
years later, and immediately distinguished himself for 
zeal on the missions of Massachusetts and Maine. He 
held the office of Vicar-General of Boston until his 
promotion to the Bishopric of Hartford. He was 
consecrated 17 March, 1844, and installed at Holy 
Trinity Church 14 April. At his advent the entire 
diocese contained 9937 CathoMcs, of whom only 4817 
r^ded in Connecticut. At that time Hartforci was a 
city of 13,000 inhabitants, and of these only 600 were 
adiilt Catholics. Providence, however, could boast of 
23,000 inhabitants, 2000 of whom were adherents of 
the Catholic Faith. The bishop accordingly peti- 
tioned Rome to move his see from Hartford to Provi- 
dence, where he took up his residence in June, 1844. 
So poor was the Diocese of Hartford at its inception 
that Bishop Kendrick of Philadelphia, in writing to 
the rector of the Irish College at Rome, was con- 
strained to make the following complaint: “The 
unfortunate haste with which Little Rock and Hart- 
ford were made sees in a former council should make 
us pause when a new see is to be erected”. The chief 
anxiety of the new bishop was to provide priests and 
care for the instruction of the voung. His episcopal 
residence was a mere shanty, ‘^whicn could be easily 
drawn by oxen from one end of Providence to the 
other”. Bishop Tyler appealed successfully for 
priests to All Hallows College, Dublin; he likewise 
received substantial aid from the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, Lyons, France, and from The 
Leopold Society, Vienna. He attended the Seventh 
Provincial Council of Baltimore which convened 5 
May, 1849. Never robust, his health was broken by 
consumption, and he petitioned the Fathers of the 
council to accept his resignation. They refused to 
accede to his wishes, but requested the Holy See to 
grant him a coadjutor in the person of the Very Rev. 
Bernard O’Reilly^, Vicar-General of the Diocese of 
Buffalo. But it was a successor and not a coadjutor 
that the good bishop needed, for he was called to his 
reward 18 July, l849. His episcopate covered five 
years. Bishop Fitzpatrick characterized him as “a 
man of saintly life consumed with true sacerdotal 
zeal 

(2) Bernard O’Reilly was a native of Columkille, 
County Longford, Ireland, where he was born in 1803. 
He made his classical studies before coming to Amer- 
ica, and completed his course of theology at Bt. Mary^s, 
Baltimore. He was ordained in New York, 13 Oct., 

1831 . He began his priestly life in the metropolis, the 
citv of BrooMyn being his out-mission. The future 
bisnop distinguished nimself by devoted heroism 
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during the plague which swept over New York in 1832. 
He was later on transferred to Rochester, where he 
served with mat success for fifteen years. On the 
erection of the Diocese of Buffalo, in 1847, Father 
O’Reilly was made vicar-general, and remained in 
that capacity until appointed Bishop of Hartford. 
He was consecrated at St. Patrick’s church, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., 10 Nov., 1850. Dearth of priests was the 
chief anxiety which weighed upon him in his new 
field. ^ “A snort time since”, he wrote in 1852, **our 
affliction was very great, when, from almost every 
section of the State, the faithful were asking for 
priests, and we had none to give them.” On his ac- 
cession there were but seven priests in Connecticut, 
and five churches. The zealous bishop at once 
opened a seminary in his own house, over which he 
placed the Rev. Hugh Carmody. The institution 
prospered, and the clerical body was considerably 
au^ented. Two years after his consecration, 
Bishop O’Reilly visited Europe, and at All Hallows, 
Dublin, he secured several priests for his growing mis- 
sion. Among these was a young man named Thomas 
Hendricken who laboured with distinction in Connec- 
ticut, and later on became the first Bishop of Provi- 
dence. To provide for the education of the young, 
Bishop O’Reilly brought to his diocese the Sisters of 
Mercy, establishing them in his episcopal city in 1851. 
When Knownothingism was raging, a mob assembled 
to demolish their convent. The bishop came to the 
rescue, making use of these words; ‘'The Sisters are in 
their home; they shall not leave it for an hour. I 
shall protect them while I have life, and if needs be, 
register their safety with my blood.” The mob was 
not prepared for such heroism. Intent upon the wel- 
fare of the young, Bishop O’Reilly went to Europe 
Ijain in 1854 in order to secure the aid of the Christian 
Brothers. He sailed for home 23 Jan., 1856, on the 
ill-fated ‘'Pacific”. He perished with all on board. 
The activity of Bishop O’Reilly may be realized when 
it is recalled that during the six years of his episcopate 
he added to the equipment of the diocese 34 churches, 
28 priests, 6 academies, 9 parochial schools, md 3 
orphan asylums. At his death there were within the 
resent limits of the Diocese of Hartford 27 churches, 
6 priests, 2 academies, and 2 orphan asylums. 

Francis Pairick McFari^and was bom at 
Franklin, Penn., 16 April, 1819. He studied at Mt. 
St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md., and was ordained by 
Archbishop Hughes in New York. After teaching for 
a year at Fordham College, he was made pastor of 
Watertown, N. Y. On 1 March, 1851, he was sent to 
preside over the parish of Utica. He was appointed 
Vicar-Apostolic of Florida 9 June, 1857. He de- 
clined the honour, and was made Bishop of Hartford 
in March, 1858. The same labours that consum^ the 
energies of his predecessor confronted the new b^op: 
the building of churches and schools, the securing of 
priests and religious women. The devoted prelate 
multiplied himsdf, visiting all comers of h^ extensive 
diocese, preaching, lecturing, and examining every 
child whom he admitted to confirmation. He went to 
Rome in 1869 to attend the Vatican Coimcil. His 
health failing, he asl^ to be relieved from the cares of 
his office, or to be granted a coadjutor. ^ Neither ^ 
quest was granted. But, as a compromise, t^ dio- 
cese was divided, the State of Rhode Island being cut 
off. Dr. McFarland retained his title of Bishop of 
Hartford, and came to reside in his episcopal city hi 
Fetemary, 1872. He immediately address^ hiinself 
to the laoour of erecting a eathedral, an ^Sscopal resa- 
denoe, and a motheivhou^ for the Sist^ of Mercy, 
who were already en^tged in educational work 
tInoDghout State. Two of th^e wcafe he hved to 
cena^te* Tlie thkd, tl^e stat^y of which t|^ 

faithful of the I^ocese d 

was well started before ^ deaths He this 

fite2 0ct., iS74,mthefi%’-sl2dhy€^erM8a^^ 

VII.— la 


the seventeenth of his episcopate. He was a scholar 
and a man of rare sanctity. 

(4) Thomas Galbbbry was likewise bora outside of 
the diocese, coming from Ireland with his parents at 
the tender age of three years. He was educated at 
Villanova College, and was called from the presidency 
of that institution to the See of Hartford in 1875. 
When notified of his elevation, he declined the honour, 
and begged the Holy See to relieve him of the burden. 
A mandamus was returned 17 Feb., 1876. He then 
proceeded to prepare for his consecration. On coming 
to Hartford he selected St. Peter’s church for his pro- 
cathedral, pushing forward the erection of the new 
edifice with energy. He set out for his ad Umina 
visit in May, 1876. Returning in autunm, his health 
began to fail, but he ceased not to provide churches 
and schools, priests and religious teachers for his 
rapidly developing diocese. Seeking rest, he set out 
for Villanova College 10 Oct., 1878. On the way to 
New York he was stricken with a haemorrhage and 
died in the Grand Union Hotel a few hours later. 
During his episcopate "The Connecticut Catholic” 
was established, and since that memorable day, in 
1876, the Diocese of Hartford has never been without 
a Catholic paper. 

(5) Lawrence S. McMahon, the fifth Bishop of 
Hartford, though a native of St. John’s, N. B., spent his 
childhood and youth in Cambricto, Mass. He entered 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., at the age of 
fifteen. He pursued his higher studies in France and 
Italy, and was ordained at Rome 24 March, 1860. 
He was serving as assistant at the cathedral at Boston 
when the 28th Massachusetts called from the swamps 
of South Carolina for a chaplain. Father McMahon 
volunteered, and served with distinction until his 
health completely failed him. After the war he 
became pastor successively of Bridgewater and New 
Bedford. He was the first Vicar-General of the Dio- 
cese of Providence and was consecrated Bishop of 
Hartford 10 August, 1879. His great work in his 
new field was the erection and the adornment of St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral. In ten years he collected more 
than $500,000, and on 8 May, 1892, he consecrated the 
splendid edifice free from aU debt. While engaged in 
this work, he gave direction for the wise devdopment 
of his diocese, organizing 48 new parishes, dedicating 
70 churches, and establishing 16 parochial schools, as 
well as 16 convents. He died at Lakeville, 21 August, 
1893, and was interred in the great cathedral to erect 
which he had laboured so hard and with such distin- 
guished success. 

(6) Michael Tibrnet was consecrated Bishop of 
Hartford 22 Feb., 1894. Bom in Ireland, he ^nt 
his youth at NorwajOb in the diocese over which he 
was destined to preside with such fruit. After com- 
pleting his studies at Bardstown ^ at Montreal, .and at 
Troy, New York, he was ordained in May, 1866. 
Bishop McFarland immediately made the young 
priest his chancellor and the rector of his cathedral, 
which offices he held until his appointment as 

aster of New London. After a year in that post 

e was transferred to Stamford, and tl^ years 
later he was promoted to the rectorship of St. 
Peter’s church, Hartford. Here, besides his pmo- 
chial duties, he was charged with the responsible 
office of inspecting the erection of the new catn^ral— 
a poet for whichhe was admirably fitted by his apti- 
tude for the technical details of the building art as 
weir as by h^ experience at Providence, New London, 
and Stamford, where be was called upon successively 
to erect a school, to rebuild a church, and to pu^ to 
completion one of the stateliest ecclesiastical edifices 
in New England. Previously to the ^iso€^>ate of 
Bishop Tier ..ey, the resources at the disposal of the 
bishop were mainly absorbed in the erection of 
cathedral, and sd^lt happened that there were within 
confines of the State but few charitatMe mertifeu- 
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tions. The new bishop felt the need of a preparatory 
college for boys destined for the pri^thood, and pro- 
ceeded to erect one in his episcopal city. The founda- 
tion flourished^ and before his death, that is, during 
the first decade of its existence, St. Thomas's Semi- 
nary could boast of 100 students. Other charitable 
works established under Bishop Tierney's inspiration 
are St. Mary's Home for the Aged, St. John’s In- 
dustrial School, the hospitals at Hartford, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Waterbury, Willimantic, and the numer- 
ous charitable enterprises conducted by the Sisters of 
the Holy Ghost and the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
Bishop Tierney was a man of tireless activity. He 
multiplied himself, visiting every parish and every 
school-room in his diocese at least once a year. Dur- 
ing his episcopate he confirmed 85,000 children and 
administered to every one of them the total-absti- 
nence pledge. He was a patron of literature and 
established a diocesan missionary band to preach 
retreats to Catholics and non-Catholics. He died on 
5 Oct., 1908, universally mourned. . 

Pbesent CoN'ni'noN of the Diocese. — Within the 
limits of the State of Connecticut there are now at 
least 375,000 Catholics, They are mimstered to by 
350 priests. The number of parishes in the diocese 
(9 July, 1909) is 173; of these 121 are En^h^speak- 
ing churches, 13 Frenc^ 6 German, 8 Italian, 13 
Polish, 4 Lithuanian, 2 Hungarian, 2 Slavonian, and 
4 Ruthenian. There are 1250 religious women in the 
diocese. The relmous orders of men represented are 
the Dominican hiiars at New Haven, Franciscan 
Friars Minor at Winsted, Franciscan Conventuals at 
Bridgeport, Jesuits at South Norwalk, Missionaries of 
La Salette at Hartford and Danielson, Fathers of the 
Congr^ation of St. Charles at New Haven and Bridge- 
port, mcentian Fathers at Derby and New Haven, 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost at Darien. The Brothers 
of the Christian Schools have a house at Hartford, 
and the Xaverian Brothers conduct an industrial 
school at Deep River. The Sisters of Mer^ have 
3 mother-houses in Connecticut ; that at Hartford 
has 440 sisters afifiliated to it. Th^ conduct a high 
school and an academy at Hartford, an academy at 
Putnam, and furnish the teaching staff for St. Francis 
Orphan Asylum at New Haven, for St. Augustine's 
Preparatory School for Boys at West Hartford, and 
for 21 parochial sdiools tmoughout the diocese. A 
second at Meriden numbers 133 sisters teaching 
4100 children. The sisters of this community conduct 
an academy for young ladies at Milford. The third 
mother-house is situat^ at Middletown, It has 90 
sisters who are responsible for the education of 2100 
children. The Sisters of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame conduct an academy at Waterbuiy, the Sisters 
of St. Dominic at New Haven, and the Sisters of 
Charity at Baltic. , . j 

O'DoNNBUi. Historyi of the Collie Church in 
OBostoa, 1S99); Clabkb, Deceaa^ ' 

StoiA, The Oedholic Church in the United Staiee (New York, 
188S): The Cathdlio Transori^ (Hartford, Conn.); The Con- 
nectieut Ca^tdlic Year ^oh (Hartford, Conn.). 

T. S. Duggan. 


HurUey, Jambs J. See Columbus, Diocese op. 

Hartley, Wiluam, Venerable, martyr; b. at 
Wyn, in Derbyshire, England, of a yeoman famfly 
about 1557; d. 5 October, 1588. At eighteen he 
matriculated at St. John's, Oxford, where he became 
a chaplain. B^ng eiectsKi by the vice-chancellor, 
Tobie Mathew, in 1579, he went to Reims in August, 
was ordained at ChMons, and returned to England in 
June, 1580. He was of great service to Fath^ Pe^ 
sons and Campion in printing and distributing their 
books, but was eventu^y arrested, 13 Augus^ 1581, 
and sent to lie Marshalsea Prison, London. Here he 
was detected saying Mass in a cell before Lord Vaux, 
and for this he was laid in irons (5 December, 1583). 
He was indicted for high treason, 7 February, 1584, 


but, for some unknown reason, not tried . In J anuary, 
1585, he was sent into exile. He then spent some 
little time at Reims recovering his health, and made a 
pilgrimage to Rome (15 J^ril, 1586) before returning 
to his perilous mission. In September, 1688, he was 
arrested in Holborn, London, and, as his friend Father 
Warford says, “being beset by the deceits of the 
heretics, incurred the suspicion of having apostatized. 
But the event showed how unjust that suspicion was; 
for when he suffered at Tyburn he won the greatest 
credit for constancy. He was a man of the meekest 
disposition and naturally virtuous, modest, and grave, 
witn a sober and peaceful look. His beard was 
blackish and his hei^t moderate" (“Acts of English 
Martyrs", cited below, 272). 

The Armada year was for Catholics the time both of 
the worst bloodshed and of the greatest dearth of 
news, and this explains why we know but little of 
Hartley's compamons. The first was a priest, the 
Venerable John Hewett, son of a draper at York and a 
student at Caius College, Cambridge. He had once 
been in a York prison, but was arrested in Gray's Inn 
Lane, London, 10 March, 1587, going under the name 
of Weldon, and died under that name; this has led 
several earl; ‘ ' • - * - 

of making 


into the curious mistake 
into two mart 3 n:s, Hewett dying at 
York, anR Weldon in London. Hartley’s second 
companion was the Venerable Robert Sutton, lay- 
man, a tutor or schoolmaster, bom at Kegworth in 
Leicestershire who had practised his profession in 
Paternoster Row, London. The fourth was John 
Harrison, oZioa Sj^ons, who had carried letters from 
one priest to another. As he had before “been slan- 
dered to be a spy", we can guess why his fame suffered 
some obscurity. It is also hardly doubtful that his 
name, Harrison, was confounded with that of either 
Matthias or James Harrison, priests, who suffered 
martyrdom in 1599 and 1602 respectively. This 
perhaps explains why his name has fallen out of the 
process of the English martyrs, and in its place we 
find inserted that of the Venerable Richard Williams, 
a ‘'Queen Mary Priest", who really suffered four 
years later. 

The Menthr Januaiy, 1879, 71-f6; Januw, 1905 19; 
Pollen, Acte of Enaltek Martj/re (London, 189p; Catholic 
Record Society (London, 1906, 1908h II, V ; Jb^s®eson, 
Mi^esexCourUy Records 1^6), J, 171, ^0; Boase, 


Oiford R^deters (0:rford, 1885-89), H, ii, 
Menunrst I; Gillow, Bibl, Diet, Eng. 


1885^89), nV 'iiV 68; Challonbr, 
“ • ' ” ^ 'A., s. V. 

J. H. Pollen. 


Hartmann, Georg, mechanician and physicist; 
b. at Eckoltsheim, Bavaria, 9 Feb. 1489 ; d. at Nurem- 
berg, 9 April, 1564. He studied theolo^ and mathe- 
matics, probably with Glareanus and Melanchthon. 
After travelling in Italy he settled down in Nuremberg 
in 1518 as mechanician. There he constructed a great 
many globes, astrolabes, sundials, and similar instru- 
ments. To him is attributed the discovery, in 1544, 
of the so-called dip or inclination of the magnetic 
needle. If a steel needle is carefully balanced on a 
horizontal axis and is then magnetized, it will be 
found to take an inclined position, the angle of dip 
depending on the locality. Later he became vicar of 
St. Sebaldus's church in Nuremberg. ^ He published a 
number of papers on astrological subjects. 

Wolf, Geechickte der Astronomie (Muni^, 1877). 

William Fox. 


Hartmann von Aue, a Middle High German epic 
poet and minnesinger; d. between 1210 and 1220. 
Little is known concerning his life; neither the place 
nor the date of his birth nas been ascertained. He 
was a Swabian knight in the service of the Lords of 
Aue, and was exceptionally well-educated for a lay- 
man of hJs time, being able to read and to write and 

e ssing a knowled^ of French and I^tin, besides 
J weU versed in the literature of his time. His 
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life was comparatively uneventful. The death of his 
liege lord, whom he mourns in tender verses, was the 
occasion of his joining a crusade, whether that of 1197, 
or the earlier one of 1 1 89 , is uncertain. He must have 
died shortly after 1210, for Gottfried von Strasburg in 
his ‘'Tristan'', composed about t^t year, speaks of 
him as still living, while Heinrich von dem Turlin in 
his “Krone", wntten between 1215 and 1220, men- 
tions him as one deceased. Hartmann is the author 
of a number of lync poems in the fashion of the age. 
dealing largely with Minne or love. More original 
than these Minnesongs are his crusading lyrics. He 
also wrote two bUcheltn poetic epistles of an ama- 
to^ nature ; but his authorship of the second of these 
epistles is disputed. His fame rests on his four epics, 
“Erec", “Iwein", “Gregorius", and “Der arme Hein- 
rich" (Poor Henry). 

The “Erec”, Hartma nn 's earliest work, composed 
about 1192, marks the introduction of the Arthurian 
romances into German literature. It was modelled 
on the French poem of Chrestien de Troyes, but con- 
siderably amplified and otherwise altered. Its funda- 
mental motif is the conflict between Minne and 
knightly honour. Erec neglects his knightly duties 
in his devotion to his lovely bride Enite; when re- 
proached by her, he makes her accompany him on an 
expedition which restores his tarnished prestige, but 
in the course of which Enite suffers the h^hest treat- 
ment. In the end the lovers are reconciled. In the 
“Iwein", based on Chrestien's “Chevalier au lion", 
the same motif is utilized, but here the hero, having 
neglected his wife for knightly adventures, is rejected 
by her and goes insane. After passing through many 
ordeals he regains her favour. In this poem the 
court epic is shown in its classic form. preten- 
tious are the legendary epics. “Gregorius”, based 
on a French poem of imknown authorsmp, is the story 
of a medieval (Edipus, who unwittingly marries his 
own mother, but atones for his enormities by most 
rigorous penance, and in the end is esteemed a saint 
and elects pope. “Der arme Heinrich” is a charm- 
ing tale of womanly devotion. A poor maid offers 
herself as a sacrifice that her lord, who is smitten with 
leprosy, may be healed. But at the last moment the 

a ht refuses the sacrifice; as a reward he is miracu- 
y restored to health and the maiden becomes his 
wife. Pot this work the poet used a written source, 
probably a Latin chronicle, of which however nothing 
definite is Imown. 

Hartmann, was the favourite poet oi courtly circles, 
whose ideals are most perfectly reflected in his works. 
The faultless form and polished diction of his epics 
made them the classic models for subsequent poets. 
A complete edition of Hartmann's works is that of 
Fedor Bech (2nd ed., 3 vols.) in “ Deutsche KlassikOT 
des Mittelalters”, edited by Pfeiffer, IV-VI (Leipzig, 
1887-1893). Selections were edited by P. Piper m 
Ktirschner s “ Deutsche National Litteratur”. There 


is a separate edition of “ Erec ” by M. Haupt (2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1871); of “Iwein” byfemil Hernia (Halle, 
1891-93); of “Gr^orius” by H. Paul (BMe, 1873); 
of “Der arme Heinrich” by H. Paul (3rd ed., Halle, 
1904). Translations of the last-mentioned work into 
mod^ Goman were made by Simrock (2nd ed., 
Heilbronn, 1874). BdttichOT (Halle, 1891), and Lcger- 
lotz (B^odd, 1904), 

8e0 the Bktroduo^tuffi to tbe editioBs above lomtioned: also 
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gan to collect old books, paintings, and copper-plate 
engravings, also gems and shells. He succeeded in 
collecting a small but valuable museum, that excited 
the astonishment of all connoisseurs for the treasures 
it contained . His library attained to especial celebrity 
because of the copious collection of rare early printed 
books, e. g. the ten pre-Reformation German transla- 
tions of the Bible. He also made a scientific use of his 
treasmes, and wrote several books about them, nota- 
ble contributions in his day to the knowledge of medie- 
val German religious life and the German language. 
Especially worthy of mention are: “Der christliche 
Glaube des deutschen Volkes beim Schluss des Mittel- 
alters" (Ratisbon, 1868)^ aveiy valuable and authorita- 
tive work, treating of nmety-three printed books and 
manu^ripts; “ Dr. M. Luther und die religiose Litera- 
tur seiner Zeit bis zum Jahre 1620” (Ratisbon, 1881), 
a documentary description of the religious and moral 
conditions of the Middle Ages; also: “ Die Himmel- 
strasse” (Ratisbon, 1882); and “Die letzte Rose, 
Oder Erklarung des Vater Unser nach Markus von 
Weida” (Ratisbon, 1883); “Ein Ver^ssmeinnicht, 
Oder Von der heiligen Messe” (Ratisbon, 1884); 
finally, “ Herbstblumen, oder christlicher Volksunter- 
richt m der vorreformatorischen Zeit” (Ratisbon, 
1885). 

Hiatonsch-poUtiache BldUer^ LXXXIX (1882), 645. 

Patricius Schlagbb. 


Haschka, Lobenz Leopold, the poet-author of 
the Austrian national anthem; b- at Vienna, 1 Sept., 
1749; d. there^ 3 Aug., 1827; was in his youth a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus. On the suppression of the 
Society (1773) he devoted himself ^ in secular life, to 
poetry; this was now to become his vocation and his 
means of livelihood. His pupil, the wealthy Johann 
V. Alxinger, the most distinguished of Wielsmd's imi- 
tators, came to the assistance of the poor instructor. 
Haschka also found aid in the home of the poetess, 
Karoline Pichler. Unfortunately, the ex- J esuit , under 
the influence of Josephinism, renounced for a time 
his principles: he became a freemason and wrote 
venomous odes against the papacy, during the pres- 
ence of Pius VI in Vienna, as well as against the 
religious orders. He returned, however, tohis Catlm- 
lic sentiments after the death of Joseph H, and was 
selected to compose a national anthem, which was 
first sung on 12 February, 1797, at the odbbration oi 
Emperor Francis's birthday. Haschka was given a 
position as assistant in the library of the univ^ty 
of Vienna and was made instructor in ^thetics in 
newly founded Theresianum. He retired in 1824. 
As a poet, he belong to the group of poet-mosieians. 

Gugit*. Gr^^parzer JakiXntchr 19G7, 32-1^ (xea^^ a 
rapby); Nagbi* ani> Zbidmb, t>evi9c3in0eaterr. IMerattameA., 
last volume, p. 331, 336; SouMmLTOQm^Btbiiethk^delaO.deJ^ 

N. SCKBID. 


Haspinger, Johann Simon (Joachim), Tyrdese 
pnest and patriot; b. at Gries, Tjwl, & O^ber, 
1776; d. in the impea^ palace of Mirabell, Salzburg, 
12 January, 1858. His paroits were well-to-do coun- 
try people, and destined their son fco* the priesthood. 
It was, hcrwever, <mly in 1793, aftor having devoted 
himself until his seventeenth year to farm work and 
nmuntam-dimbing, that he entered the gymnasium 
at Bozen. While yet a me^ youth, he found occasion 
to give proof of his intr^idity. In 1796 he joined a 
troop of vdunteer marksmen, intended to assist the 
r^uW troops in defoiding their native soil against 
the ara^ of fre Froidi Revolution, and, hy eaptaring 
one d the oiany's ofi&oers, won the medal iot biavay . 
Be aiao took an active ps^ in the engagaiien$s near 
Sifeges in 1797, in eonsequoMse of whidi General 
Jodbert was oompdled to the PiM^terthal^ 


then resumed ^ sti^^es m 
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however, did not pennit the continuation of to 
studies- The fight in the Taufersthal saw him again 
among the foremost. Returning later to the univer- 
sity, he attended medical lectures for a few terms, 
but in 1802 jomed the Capuchin Order at Eppan, 
near Bozen, receiving Joachim as to name in re- 
ligion. Ordained priest on 1 September, 1805, he 
laboured first at Schlanders in Vintschgau. During 
the Austro-Russian war against Napoleon, he served 
as chaplain among his fellow-countrymen, but even 
then could not altogether resist his inclination to- 
wards the soldier's life. On the unfortunate termina- 
tion of the struggle begun under such fair auspices, 
Father Joachim retired to his cell at Schlanders. 

The Peace of J^esburg ceded Tyrol to Bayana, 
whose Government, under the influence of atheistical 
reformers and visionaries, soon exasperated, by its 
inconsiderateness and brutality, the mountaineers, 
stanch in their fidelity to their God and to the im- 
perial house. An especial bitterness was aroused by 
the detestable policy adopted towards the universally 
esteemed mendicant friars, who were dragged forcibly 
from their abodes and thrust, like criminals, into the 
so-called ^'Central Cloisters’’- Like the rest, Has- 
pinger had to submit to this rou^h treatment, and 
took little pains to conceal to indignation. He was 
not long in getting into connexion with Hofer (q. v,), 
the peasant patriot, to whom the Archduke John 
and others had entrusted the task of inciting T^ol to 
rebel once more against France and its vassal States. 
So busily and successfully did the conspirators bestir 
themselves that at the be^nning of April, 1809, the 
Austrian troops threw in their lot with the movement, 
and soon the whole country was in arms. On the 
morning of Whit-Simday Haspinger annoimced from 
the pulpit at KQausen Hofer’s summons to rise, and by 
midday had formed, at Verdings, a company of picked 
marksmen and placed himself at their neaH. In the 
first battle on Mount Isel (28-29 May) he commanded 
the left wing of the peasant army, operating near 
Natters. Anned only with his stick, and reckless of 
danger, hour after hour he led attacks on the well- 
posted Bavarian troops and their artillery, without 
pausing to partake of rood, imtil the enemy were dis- 
lodged and their battery captured. On the following 
day he marched victoriously to Innsbruck in com- 
pany with Hofer, whose urgent representations alone 
succeeded in prevailing on Haspinger’s reli^ous 
superiors to allow him to remain with the patriotic 
defenders of the soil. 

A little later he played an illustrious part in the 
contests in the Eisckthal (4-5 August), where to 
“stone batteries” proved fatal to hundreds of men 
and horses# and compelled the maiority of the enemy 
to capitulate (the ** Saxon ambush”). To “the red- 
beajded Capuchin” {Pcier Rothbart) also belongs the 
chief credit of blocking the way of General Lefebre, 
who was advancing from Sterzing, forcing him to 
withdraw, and inflicting severe losses on his troops 
during their retreat. For the victory in the second 
battle on Mount Isel (15 August) the Tyrolese were 
again chiefly indebted to Haspinger, who once more 
the left wing. Unfortunately, these successes 
seemed to intoxicate Haspinger, to whom everything 
now seemed passible, and who proceeded in all earnest- 
ness with preparations to omy the war beyond the 
to incite to rebellion the populations of the 
Austrian Alps, and, if possible, to capture Napoleon 
and to army. However, after some early successes, 
to undisciplined followers were dispersed at Hallein. 
Although no cme d calm Judgment could have failed 
to recognize the futility d further prolonging the 
struggle, Haspinger would not hestr of submission, 
and thus he became the evil genius of Hqfer and of 
many other brave men. Even the adverse issue of the 
thkd battle on Mount Isel (1 November) did not bend 
his iron spirit; he took the fidid for the last time near 


Klausen, where to levies with indescribable valour 
vainly strove to prevent the enemy from penetrating 
to Bozen. 

The whole country now fell rapidly into the hands 
of the allied French and Bavarians, and a price was 
set upon the heads of the insurgent leaders. Being 
thus compelled to take flight, Haspinger withdrew at 
first to Switzerland, but later returned to his native 
mountains, and lay for some months in concealment 
at Tschen^s. Danger again threatening him here, 
he once more sought shelter in Swiss territory and, 
under an assumed name, worked for a whole year as an 
upholsterer’s assistant. He then contrived to make 
to way through Upper Italy to Klagenfurt, where 
he could at last rest in safety. The emperor gave him 
all necessary assistance from the privy purse until the 
Archbishop of Vienna assigned him to a good parish in 
Lower Austria. In 1816 he again performed impor- 
tant services for his country as a spy and agitator. 
He subsequently administered the parish of Frauen- 
feld until 1836, after which date he received a pension 
and resided at Hietzing, near Vienna. In 1848, al- 
though he was then seventy-two years of age, he again 
took the field as chapl^ to a company of Tyrolese 
riflemen enrolled at Vienna. It was then that he 
wrote on the muster roll: “Joachim Haspinger gibt 
Blut und Leben ftlr Gott, Kaiser u. Vaterfand” (Joa- 
chim Haspinger gives blood and life for God, emperor, 
and fatherland). The aged patriot naturally took no 
active part in the campaign, out he well knew how to 
fan into a flame the glowing spirits of his young com- 
rades. On the successful termination of the war 
against the Piedmontese, he took up to residence at 
Vienna, whence he later removed to Salzburg^ cele- 
brating the golden jubilee of his priesthood m the 
latter city. The Emperor Francis Joseph, whose 
favour he enjoyed, placed at to disposal a splendid 
suite of apartments in the MirabeU palace, and there 
Haspinger met his end calmly and in a truly Christian 
manner. A battalion of Jager,^ such as had escorted 
the remains'bf Hofer, accompanied those of Haspinger 
to Innsbruck, where he rests in the castle church be- 
side Hofer and Speckbacher. 

Haspinger and Speckbacher must be regarded as 
the heroic protagonists in the great drama enacted in 
Tyrol at the opening of the nineteenth century. Hof er's 
services consisted rather in organizing and guiding 
the insurrection, and, althou^ a man of undoubtea 
courage, he never equalled the personal prowess of 
his two companions. This difference was very clearly 
indicated by Haspinger himself when he wrote: “ Hofer 
was more priest than soldier; I am more soldier than 
priest.” The quondam religious and general, how- 
ever, never failed to discharge his duties as a priest. 

ScHALLHAMMER, Bioffr. des J. Haspinger (Salzburg, 1856); 
Heigel, Haspinger in AUgem. deutsche Biog., X; Hirn, Die 
Bthdaung TiroU im J. 1809 (2iid ed., Innsbruck, 1909). 

PrXJS WiTTMANN. 

Hassard, John Rose Greene, editor, historian; b. 
in New York, U. S. A^ 4 September, 1836; d. in that 
city, 18 April, 1888. His parents were Episcopalians, 
his mother being a ^anddaughter of Commodore 
Nicholson of Revolutionary fame. He became a 
Catholic at the age of fifteen and, after graduating at 
St. John’s College, New York, entered the diocesan 
seminary, intendmg to study for the priesthood. Ill- 
health, however, forced him to abandon this idea and 
turned him to literature. He was the first editor of 
the “Catholic World Magazine”, assistant editor of the 
“Chicago Republican” and of the “American Cyclo- 

York Tiibime”, on which paper his principal work was 
that of literary and musical critic. In the latter ca- 
pacity he was one of the earliest and most active pro- 
moters of the Wagner school of modem music. His 
letters descriptive of the festivals at Bayreuth were 
among the first informative chapters in this depart- 
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ment of music, where his critical judgment and culti- 
vated taste did much for the advancement of the 
highest musical art. He had a peculiarly impartial 
mind, and in his writings displayed a remarkable 
purity of style and vigour of expression- Most of his 
literary life was spent as a journalist, but in addition 
to his work as such and his contributions to the 
magazines he wrote a very comprehensive life of 
Archbishop John Hughes of New York, and a short 
one of Pope Pius IX. He also prepared a “ History of 
the United States” in both extended and abridged 
forms for use in Catholic colleges and schools. 

The Catholic Family Annual (New York, 1889); Freeman* 8 
Journal; Tribune (New York, AprU, 1888), files; EncycL of Am, 
Biog„ s, V. 

Thomas F. Meehan. 

Hasslacher, Peter, preacher; b. at Coblenz, 14 
Au^st, 1810; d. at Paris, 5 July, 1876. He was one 
of that band of missionaries from the Society of Jesus 
whose fruitful labours throughout Germany, from Frei- 
burg to Berlin and Danzig, reawakened and strength- 
ened the country's Catholic forces after the stormy 
year of 1846. Hasslacher's youth was somewhat tem- 
pestuous. As a medical student at the university in 
Bonn, in 1831, he identified himself with the German 
student movement, which was looked upon as revolu- 
tionary; and he was compelled, in consequence, to 
undergo seven years' confinement at Berlin, Magde- 
burg, and Ehrenbreitstein. During these years he 
underwent a ^iritual change, and m particular, by 
studying the lathers of the Church, stored his mind 
with theological knowledge; after his liberation he 
entered, in the spring of 1^0, the novitiate of the 
Society of Jesus, at St-Acheul, France. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood, on 1 Sept., 1844, and then 

E reached with much success in the cathedral of Stras- 
urg, until the year 1849. It was at this time that 
the popular missions were inaugurated in Germany; 
but Hasslacher’s delicate health could not long with- 
stand the physical exertions entailed; and this appar- 
ent difficulty and _ disadvantage led ^ the zealous- 
hearted missionary into a field of activity which was 
peculiarly his own, namely, the conference. This he 
himself explains in a detailed letter (Deutsches Or- 
densarchiv) written from Bad Ems to his provincial 
in 1860. He gave conferences in all the larger cities 
of the district of the Rhine and Westphaua. His 
strength failing, he was sent in 1863 to conduct, in 
Paris, the St, Joseph's Mission for German Catholics; 
but even this labour became after ten years too much 
of a tax on his physical powers, so that he was com- 
pelled to abandon it and to take up similar but 
lighter duties at Poitiers. After a year he was 
brought back, very ill, to Paris, where he died. 

Hbsrtkbns, Erinnerungen an P, Haaalacher (Miinster, 1879), 
with numerous letters and twenty-three sketches for lectures; 
the author makes use of Bsda Weber, Cartons aus dem deuia- 
chen Kirckenli^en (Mainz, 1868), 451 sqq.; Hasslacher’s letter 
on his lectures is not used in these works; many corrections and 
supplementaiT dat^ therefore, must be borne in mind in its 
connexion; this criticism holds also for the articles in the 
Kitcherdea^, and the AUgem, Deutsch, Biographie. 

N. SCHBID. 

Hatred in general is a vehement aversion entei> 
tained by one person for another, or for something 
more or less identified with that other. Theologians 
commonly mention two distinct species of this passion. 
One {odium dbominatumiSt or loathing) is that in 
which the intense dislike is ccmcentratedprimarily on 
the qualities or attributes of a perscm, and only secon- 
darily, and as it were derivatively, npm the persmi 
himself. The second sc«rt {odium inimiaitios, or hos- 
tility) aims directly at the person, indulges a pro- 
pensity to see what is evil and unlovaW^ in hiin, xe^ 
a fierce satisfaction at anything tending to hfe dis- 
credit, and is keenly desirous that Im lot may be an 
unmixedly hard on6, either in general or in this or that 
specified way. This 'kind of hatred, as a 


very direct and absolute riolation of the precept 
of charity, is always sinful and may be grievously 
so. The first-named species of hatred, in so far 
as it implies the reprobation of what is actually 
evil, is not a sin and may even represent a vir- 
tuous temper of soul. In other words, not only 
may I, but I even ought to, hate what is con- 
trary to the moral law. Furthermore one may 
without sin go so far in the detestation of wrong- 
doing as to wish that which for its perpetrator is a 
very well-defined evil, yet imder another aspect is a 
much more signal go^. For instance, it would be 
lawful to pray for the death of a perniciously active 
heresiarch with a view to putting a stop to h^ ravages 
among the Christian people. Of course, it is clear 
that this apparent zeal must not be an excuse for 
catering to personal spite or party rancour. Still, 
even when the motive of one's aversion is not impeiv 
sonal, when, namely, it arises from the damage we 
may have sustained at the hands of others, we are not 
guilty of sin unless besides feeling indignation we 
yield to an aversion unwarranted by the hurt we have 
suffered. This aversion may be grievously or venially 
sinful in proportion to its excess over that which the 
injury would justify. When bv any conceivable 
stretch of human wickedness God Himself is the object 
of hatred the guilt is appallin^y special. • If it be that 
kind of enmity {odium inimicitioe) which prompts the 
sinner to loathe God in Bbmself, to re^t the Divine 
perfections precisely in so far as they helong to God, 
then the offence committed obtains the imdisputed 
primacy in aU the miserable hierarchy of sin. In fact, 
such an attitude of mind is fairly and adequately 
described as diabohcal; the human will detaches itself 
immediately from God; in other sins it does so only 
mediatdy and by consequence, that is, because of ite 
inordinate use of some creature it is averted from 
God. To be sure, according to the teaching of St. 
Thomas (II-II, Q. xxiv., a. 12) and the thedo^ans, 
any mortal sin carries with it the loss of the super- 
natxiral habit of charity, and implies so to speak a sort 
of virtual and interpretative hatred of God, which, 
however, is not a separate specific malice to be referred 
to in confession, but only a circumstance predicable of 
every grievous sin. 

SiATBEr Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 1908); Riox- 
ABT, Aquinas Bthicus (London, 1^6); Ballertni, Opus Thet>~ 
logicum Morale (Prato, 1898); Lehmitohi., Theologia MoraMs 
(^eibuTfc 1887). 

Joseph F. Delant. 


Hatto, Archbishop of Mainz; b. of a noble Swabian 
famfly, c. 8^0 ; d. 15 May, 913. He was educated at 
the monastery of Ellwangen in Swabia, became a 
Benedictine monk at Fulda, was elected in 888 Abbot 
of Reichenau, and, a year later, also Abbot of I31waj> 
gen. As aboot of these two imperial monaster^ he 
exercised a mreat influence on the political affairs of 
(jermany. On account of his deep insist, his enei^, 
and his unselfish devotion to the royd throne, Kma 
Amulf of Germany appointed him Archbishop of 
Mainz in September, 891. In 892 he presided over a 
synod at Frankfort, at which the rights of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne over the Diocese of Bremen were 
discu^ed by order of Pope Fonnosus. He likewise 
presided over the great politico-ecclesiastical assem- 
bly at Tribur (now Trebur), near Mainz, in May, 895 
(Man^Con. Cone. Ampl., SWIII, 129-166). v^en 
in 8^ Pope Formosus called i^n Amulf to 
fend him against Guido (or Wmo) of Spoleto andhs 
son Lambert, Hatto accompanied the king to Italy. 
He also accompanied him on a second expedition to 
Ita^ (from the autumn 895 to the sprms 896L 
which occasion he received the pallium fiom Pope 
Formosus at Rome. 

In his far-reachit^ political activitks Ha^ was 
gukied by the idea ofa consolidated German 

a skOng king possessmg the central auth^ity. 
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For this reason he was hated by the dukes who desired 
to break up the German nation into independent 
states. After the death of Amulf in 899, the election 
of King Louis the Child, the six-year-old son of Ar- 
nulf, was chiedy due to Hatto, who with prudence and 
strength administered the affairs of the State durmg 
the short life of the young king (d . 9 1 1 ) . The election 
of Conrad I, Duke of Franconia, as King of Germany 
was again the work of Hatto. During the remaining 
two years of his life Hatto was the chief councillor oi 
Conrad I. Hatto has been ^atly maligned by his- 
torians. His alleged implication in the “ treacherous ^ ' 
capture of Duke Adalbert of Badenberg was probably 
an invention of his enemies, and the fable of the 
'^MJiusethurm^^, where he is said to have been eaten 
up by mice and rats in punishment for his hardhearted- 
ness during a famine, has no historical foundation. 
The same story is related of Hatto II, Archbishop of 
Mainz (968-970), and of many other persons. 

Dammeet, Hatto I Brzbischof von Mainz in FreCbvrffer Pro- 
gram (1864, 1865); Hbidemann, Hatto /, Erzb. von Mainz 
(Berlin, 1866); Will, Regesten der Maimer Er^cMfe (Inns- 
bruck, 1877), I. Por tbe fable of the ‘ ‘Mausethurm”: Bahing- 
Gould, Curwus Myths of the Middle Agee (London, 1901), 
447-470. 

Michael Ott. 


Hatto, Bishop op Basle. See Haito. 

Hatto, Bishop op Vercelli. See Atto op Ver- 

CELLl. 

Hatton, Edward Anthony, Dominican, apologist; 
b. in 1701; d. at Stourton LcK^e, near Leeds, York- 
shire, 23 October, 1783 — according to some authorities, 
1781. He was probably the son of Edward Hat- 
ton, yeoman, of Great Crosby, Lancashire, who regis- 
ter^ his estate as a Catholic non-juror in 1717, and 
whose family appears in the recusant rolls for many 
generations. He received his education in the Domin- 
ican college at Bomhem, near Antwerp, where he 
was professed, 26 May, 1722, taking the name in 
religion of Antoninus- Having filled the^ duties of 
teacher for several years, he was ordained priest and on 
7 July, 1730, he left college for the mission work in his 
own coimtry. He first officiated as chaplain, in turn, 
to several gentlemen in Yorkshire, and in the year 
1749 he went to assist Father Thomas Worthin^on, 
O.P., at Middleton Lodge, near Leeds. After the 
latter's death, which occurred on 25 February, 1753 
(or 1754), Father Hatton was entrusted with the care 
of the mission. Shortly afterwards he was compelled 
to remove the mission to Stourton Lodge, where ulti- 
mately he succeeded in having a new chapel erected 
(1776), but a few miles distant from the scene of his 
former labours. Twice was Father Hatton appointed 
to the office of provincial of his order in England: on 
21 May, 1754 — ^until the year 1758; his second term 
of office lasted from 7 May, 1770, till 1774. In 
1776 he began the mission at Himslet, near Leeds, but 
did not live long to behold the unfolding of the work 
he had original^. 

His writings include: “Moral and Controversial 
Lectures upon the Christian Doctrines and Christian 
Pra^ice (By E. H.)”. To this work neither place of 
publhwtion nor date is assigned. “Memoirs of the 
fb^mmation of England; in two parts. The whole 
cdiected chiefly from Acts of Parliament and Protes- 
tant hi^orians^', published (London, 1826; 2nd ed., 
1841) pnder the j^eudonym of Constantius Archseo- 
Jetton & also tiie author of “Miscellaneous 
SMaW upon some of the most important Christian 
and Oosp^ Trutl^', 7 vols. MS. 

" Oixrm, of the Dominioarii Benedictine^ 

^Pfidncteem Ordere Entdar^ in bis CoUectiime (London, 
1^7% 4^; QUM/Wf Eng^ Cam,, s. v ; Kbichbet in 

mmdB!suKimH^i 08 BandBm,, s. v. ; Coopbe in Diet. Nat. 

, 8. v^; Nomenemor. 

P. J. MaoAulbt. 


a ^tular see ofiPalestina Tertia, sufEhi^n 
Peut^igeris map locates a pkoe of ^ds 


name thirty-eight miles south of Petra (see Clermont- 
Ganneau in “Revue biblique”, N. S., Ill, 419-421). 
The city is also mentioned by Ptolemy (V, 16) and by 
the “Notitia dignitatum" (ed. Boecking, 79), which 
mentions the garrison of equites sagittarii indigenos. 
This Hauara, which is situated between Aila and 
Petra, is certainly distinct from the Hauara of Stephen 
of Byzantium, the Xen/c^ of the Greeks, a har- 
bour of the Red Sea, but it has been impossible to dis- 
cover its location. It is unknown even when it 
became a titular see, because it formerly had no bishop, 
and does not figure in any episcopal “Notitiae”. It 
must not be confounded with Haura, a Jacobite see 
in Mesopotamia. 

Lequien, Onene Chriatianus, II, 1507. 

S. Vailh]^. 

Haudriettes, a religious congregation founded in 
Paris early in the fourteenth century by Jeanne, wife 
of Etienne Haudry, a private secretary of St. Louis, 
King of France. During a prolonged absence of her 
husband on a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. James of 
Compostela, Jeanne, believing him dead, gathered 
imder her roof a number of pious women, with whom 
she made a vow of peiy etual chastity, and consecrated 
herself to a religious life devoted to the service of the 
poor. On his return in 1329, Etienne obtained for his 
wife a dispensation from her vow on condition that 
the pious association be permitted to retain his house 
and oe endowed with a capital sufficient for the main- 
tenance of twelve poor women. He also erected a 
chapel for the community, which was soon in posses- 
aon of its own hospital, and rapidly increased in num- 
bers. The statutes of the Haudriettes, as prescribed 
for them by Cardinal d'Ailly, were approved in 1414 
by Cardinal Nicold da Pisa, legate of John XXII. and 
later confirmed by several pontiffs. A gradual relaxa- 
tion in the original fervour of the congregation caused 
a thorough reform to be instituted under Cardinal de 
La Rochefoucauld, Grand Almoner of France. Greg- 
ory XV placed the religious under the Rule of St. 
Augustine, the vow of poverty being added to those of 
chastity and obedience, and monastic observance and 
the recitation of the Office of the Blessed Virgin im- 
posed. In 1622 the mother-house was transferred to 
Rue Saint-Honor4, where a new monastery and 
church were built, the latter being dedicated to the 
Assumption of Our Lady, from which the religious 
were thenceforth called Daughters of the Assumption. 
The congregation was not restored after the Revolu- 
tion. 

Hbimbtjchbe, Orden und Kongregationen der hath. Kirche 
(Paderbom, 19()8); H6 ltot, Diet, dea ordrea religieux in Mignb, 
Encyc. Thiol. 

F. M. Rudgb. 

Hauran. See Bostra. 

Hanranne, Dtjvbrgier de. See Dxjvergier de 
Haurannb. 

Hanr^au, Jean-Barth^ilemy, historian and pub- 
licist; b. at Paris, 1812; d. there, 1896. He was ed- 
ucated at the Louis le Grand and JBourbon colleges in 
hk native city, and won high honours at his public 
examination. After graduating he became a journal- 
ist, and soon was a contributor to several democratic 
p^ers: “La Tribune", “Le National", “Le Droit", 
Revue du Nord". In 1838 he took the chief 
editorship of the “Courrier de la Sarthe" and was 
appointed librarian of the city of Le Mans, which 
position he retained until 1845, when he was dis- 
missed on account of comments of his on the daring 
speech of the Mayor of Le Mans to the Duke of Ne- 
mours. He returned to Paris and once more became 
one of the editors of “Le National". In 1848 the 
department of La Sarthe sent Mm to the Constituent 
Assembly, but his political career was neither long 
nor remarkable. In the same year he had been ap- 
pointed keeper of the manuscripts at the Biblioth^que 
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Nationale, but he resigned in 1851 in order to protest 
against the cpu^ d' Hat of Louis Napoleon. In 1861 
the Association of Advocates chose him as its librarian, 
and in 1862 he became a member of the Acad4mie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. From 1871 to 
1882 he was director of the Imprimerie Nationale. 
While Haur^au was not always sound in his pWlo- 
sophical views, he died as a good Catholic, after re- 
ceiving the sacraments of the Church. 

Haur^au was a voluminous writer. He contrib- 
uted the ‘^Pharsale” of Lucan and the “Fac^tie sur 
la mort de Claude” of Seneca, two translations, to the 
collection of Latin classics of Nisard. Besides writ- 
ing numerous articles for political and historic^ 
cyclopedias, he published a number of important 
works on history and philosophy; — “Critique des 
hypotheses m^taphysiques de Man^, de Pelage et de 
Pid^alisme transcendental de saint Augustin” (Le 
Mans, 1840); “Histoire litt^raire du Maine” (Paris, 
1843-52); “Manuel du Clerg^” (Paris, 1844); “His- 
toire de la Pologne” (Paris, 1846); “Charlemagne et 
sa cour” (Paris, 1854); “Francois I^r et sa cour” 
(Paris, 1855); “Hugues de Saint-Victor” (Paris, 
1859); “Singularit4shistoriquesetlitt4raires” (Paris. 
1861); “Histoire de la philosophie scolastique” 
(Paris, 1872-80), the best-known of his works; “Le 
commentaire de Jean Scot Engine sur Martinus 
Oapella” (Paris, 1861), etc. He is also the author of 
vofs. XIV and XV of “Gallia Christiana” (Paris, 
1856-1865), 

Vapibbbau, Dwft’onnafrfi d&s contemporains (Faria, 

1893) ; Hevzie des questions Aistorigues (Paris, 1896), 326; Frank, 
Essais de critiqm^ philoaophigtte (Paris, 1885). 

P. J. Majriqxte. 

Hautecombe (Altacomba^ Aj:iTiEicoMB.£itrM:), a 
Cistercian monastery near Aix-les-Bains in Savoy, 
Diocese of Chamb^iy (formerly Geneva); founded 
about A. D. 1101 in a narrow valley (or combe) 
between hills near the Lake of Bourget by hermits 
from Aulpes, in the Lake of Geneva. About 1125 it 
■was transferred to a site on the north-western shore 
of the lake under Mont du Chat, granted to it by 
Amadeus, Count of Savoy; and shortfy afterwards 
it accepted the Cistercian Rule from Clairvaux. The 
Brst abbot was the saintly and learned Amadeus de 
Haute-Rive, afterwards Bishop of Lausanne. Two 
daughter-houses were founded from Hautecombe at 
an early date, one, Fossa-Nuova (afterwards called 
For Appio), in the Diocese of Terracina, in 1136, pid 
the other, S. Angelo de Petra, close to Constantino- 
ple in 1214. Celestine IV and Nicholas III have been 
claimed as alumni of Hautecombe, but this is disputed 
by Janauschek, the historian of the Cistercian Order. 
The chief interest of Hautecombe, apart from the 
beauty of its situation, arises from its having been for 
centuries the burial-place of the Counts and Dukes 
•of Savoy. Count Humbert III, known as “Blessed”, 
and his wife Anne were interred there in the latter 
part of the twelfth century; and about a century 
later Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury (1245- 
1270), son of Count Thomas I, was buried in the sanc- 
tuary of the abbey church. He had come out from 
England with King Edward I to accompany Mm in a 
crusade, but died at the castle of St. Hdena in Savoy. 
The last abbot, Anthony oi Savoy, a son of Charles 
Eipmanuel I, was intenw there in 1673. The abbey 
was restored (in a debased style) by one of dukes 
.about 1750, but it was seculaiHbed and sold in 1792, 
whai the J4*@ach entered Savoy, and was turned into 
a churn-factory. King Oharies FeSx of Sardmia pur- 
>chased the ruins in had the dhurdi rebMIt and 
re-oonsecrated, and restored It to the Ol^tereiaB Order. 
He and Ms queen (Mpia ChrWba of Naples) are 
buried in the wh|^ a hind of 

vestibule to Some way 

frescoes adorn ti^ int«0r of the cMsrchr is 215 

ifeet kmg, wto a 85 feet of the 


tombs are little more than reproductions of the medi- 
eval monuments. 

CiBRABio, Stona e deacnzione della r. badia d'Altacomba 
(Turin, 1843-4); Ja cqctemoxt, Descnpt. hist, de Vabbaye de 
Hautecombe (Chamb^ry, 1843), Chronica Ahbahce Altascumbics, 
ea. PfioMis in Monum. h%*t pair, script. (1839), II, 
672-7, Bianchard, Hist de Vabbqye de Hautecombe in 
Soe. Savois d'hist. et d^archeoL jcl (1867>, 186-212; Bar- 
th6lemy in Rev. des soc. sav. (1875), II, 353-6; Cor, Notice sur 
Vabbaye royale de Hautecombe (Cliamb^iy» 1836) ; Janauschek, 
Oriff Cisterc. (1877), I, 34, 35; Letires sur la royale abbaye de 
Hautecombe (Genoa, 1827); Coquet, h' Abbaye de Hautecombe 
in Ann. Soc. acad. archil. Lyon., VII (1881-2), 89-103. 

D. 0. Hunter-Blaib. 

Hautefeuille, Jean de, French physicist, b. at 
Orleans, 20 March, 1647; d. there, 18 (Jctober, 1724. 
He was the son of a baker and was brought up in 
humble circumstances. WMle a mere boy he attracted 
the notice of the Duchess of Bouillon and was 
aided by her in Ms studies. She proved a generous 
patroness to him during her life and left Mm a pen- 
sion at her death. He travelled in her suite through 
England and Italy, and received several benefices 
from her, after his entrance into the ecclesiastical 
state. He was endowed with an inventive turn of 
mind, and gave much attention to the practical pro)^ 
lems of mechanics and particularly of horology. One 
of Ms most important acMevements in the improve- 
ment of timepieces was the proposal to employ a 
spiral spring with a balance wheel in pkce of a pen- 
dulum to control the mechanism. Huyghens and 
Hooke had also made the same suggestion, and each 
claimed the right of priority. To Huyghens, however, 
must be given the credit of perfecting the device, and 
the first watch provided with a hair ^ring is said to 
have been made under Ms direction. In acoustics 
Hautefeuille investigated the action of leaking 
trun^ts, and wrote an essay on the cause oi echoes, 
wMcn was crowned by the Academy di Bordeaux in 
1718. He made improvements an lenses, and s^- 
gested a method of raising water by the explosive 
action of gun-powder. The phenomenon of the tides 
also excited his interest, and he invented an instm- 
ment called a thalassameter for their r^istration. 

Though not without genius, Hautefeuille lacked the 
power of perfecting Ms mventions. He was too often 
inclined to publish Ms ideas prematurely and Itej 
abandon them to take up something new. The Paris 
Academy of Sciences attested the value aiid use- 
fulness of many of Ms discoveri^ but it never eon- 
f erred on him the honour of electing hitn as a m^amher. 
He was the author of a number of essays ona varied 
of subjects. Among them may be mentionedr “Ex- 
plication de Fefiet Jes trompettes pariantes'.' ,(1673); 
“Pendule perp4tuelle, avec un moyen Feau 

par la poudre k canon” (1678); “L'art de^reapker 
sous Feau” (1692); “Nouvelle moyea de ttienarer la 
d^chnaison de Faiguille aimant^e avec .ime: grande* 
precision” (1683); ^'Microscope microm6tad£p#e,'.gno- 
mon horizontal, et instrument pour prendre lesrhau- 
teurs des astres' (1703); “Probltotes d'horfog^e” 
(1719); “Nouveau syst^me du ftux et du reflux de la 
mer” (1719). 

Delaxjnatb in Biof/rca^K tayiverseUe, XVtll; Montucla, 
Hisi, des math. (Park, 1799), II, 421; Pooqbndohf, Oesck. d. 
Physik (Lemzig» 1579). 

Hbnbt M. Bbock. 

Haut^s^e (Altbserba), (1) Antoinb Dadin j>*; 
b. 1602, d. 1682; a disringui^ed Fr^ch MstcHriaa and 
cancmist, dean of the faculty of law at the tjniva^y 
dfToMouse. He had a famuiar knowledge of the writ- 
ings d the Greek and Latin Fathers and the €^>EinMlsof 
thqC&urdh, and was held in the Mghest e^iimatlon by 
the Fimch clergy. It was he who, at the recjoest df 
two bidbops, critwaJly reviewed (1670) certain legal 
treatises c<mceming the appd comme cPabm and: re* 
futed them. He was the author oi many 
woiks on feudal and Roman law, the of 

Aquitaine, ecclesiastical and mona^ 
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the historical works of Gregory of Tours. ^ Very note- 
worthy is his “ Ecclesiasticse Jurisdictionis Vindiciae” 
(Paris, 1707). His works appeared at Naples (16 
vols., 1776-80). 

(2) Flavius, younger brother of the above, died 
about 1670; professor of law at Poitiers, also a learned 
canonist and annotator (1630) of the early canonical 
collections of Fulgentius Ferrandus and Cresconius 
Afer. 

JtiGLER, Beitrage zur juristiachen Biogr., V (Leipzig, 1773-80), 
51, 59; Laurin in Kirchenlex., I, 638-640. 

Feancis W. Geey. 

Hatiy, (1) Rene- Just, mineralogist; b. at Saint-Just 
(Oise), 28 Feb., 1743; d. at Paris, 3 June, 1822. His 
father was a poor weaver and he owed his early educa- 
tion to the monks of the Premonstratensian Abbey of 
Saint-Just, who were struck by his talent and piety 
and his predilection for ecclesiastical chant. Their 
prior sent him to Paris, where he served for a time as 
chorister and then was admitted to the College of 
Navarre. After a successful course of study he was 
made one of the teaching staff. A few years later he 
was ordained priest and became professor at the 
college of Cardinal Lemoine. Up to this time litera- 
ture had been his chosen study, but a friendship for 
one of his fellow-professors induced him to take up 
botany. His interest was, however, more powerfully 
awakened in mineralogy by some lectures of Dauben- 
ton which he happened to hear at the Jardin du Roi. 
The crystalline structure of minerals appealed to him 
more than their chemical or geological character- 
istics. It is said that while examining the crystal 
collection of Du Croisset, he had the misfortune to 
drop a fine specimen of calc-spar which broke into 
pieces. This accident proved the beginning of those 
exhaustive studies which made him the father of 
modem crystallography. He examined the frag- 
ments and was struck by the forms which they as- 
sumed. Many specimens were studied and he found 
that crystals of the same composition possessed the 
same internal nucleus, even though their external 
forms differed. He also established the law of sym- 
metry and was able to show that the forms of crystals 
are perfectly definite and based on fixed laws. 

The merit of his discoveries was early recognized 
by Daubenton and Laplace. They urged him to 
make them known to the Academy of Sciences, which 
admitted him to membership. Besides his researches 
in crystallography, Hatiy was also one of the pioneers 
in the development of pyro-electricity. After twenty 
years’ service, he retired from his professorship at the 
college of Cardinal Lemoine, to devote himself exclu- 
sively to his favourite science. During the Revolution 
he suffered much in common with other ecclesiastics 
who refused to take the oath demanded of them. 
His papers were seized, his collection of crystals 
scattered, and he himself was imprisoned at the 
Seminaire de Saint-Firmin. Nothing, however, could 
disturb Ms equanimity. He continued his studies 
as before, and it was oMy with difficulty that his col- 
league and former pupil, Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire, could 
induce him to accept the release he had procured for 
him. In 1794 he was appointed curator of the Cab- 
inet des Mines, and in the same year he became pro- 
fessor of physics at the Ecole Normals. After the 
death of Dolmieu he was appointed to the chair of 
mineralogy at the Museum of Natural History, in 
Paris, where he lectured with much success and 
materially increased the collections. After the Restor- 
ation he was deprived of Ms professorship and spent 
Ms last days in poverty. His eburage and cheerful- 
ness, however, never deserted Mm. Bus life was simple 
and his character lofty, and he ever remained faithful 
to Ms priestly duties. Few teachers have so thor- 
oughly gained the affection of their students ^pd the 
esteem and homage of their contemporaries. Napo- 


leon held him in admiration and made him honorary 
canon of Notre Dame and one of the first members of 
the Legion of Honour. 

Hatiy was the author of many important works, the 
chief being “Essai d’une Theorie sur la Structure des 
Cristaux” (Paris, 1784); “ Exposition raisonnee de la 
Thborie de TElectricite et du Magn4tisme” (Paris, 
1787); ‘^Traitb de Mineralogie’’ (Paris, 1801) ; “Traitb 
elementaire de Physique” (Paris, 1803); “Traite de 
Cristallographie” (Paris, 1817). 

Cuvier, Recueil des Elopes historiques lus dans les stances 
publiques de VInstitut royal de France (Paris, 1827), III, 123- 
175; Walsh, Catholic Churchmen in Science (Philadelphia, 
1906), 169. 

Henky M. Brock. 

(2) Valentin Hauy, founder of the first school for 
the blind, and known under the endearing name of 

Father and Apostle of the Blind”; b. at Saint- Just, 
in the department of Picardy, France, 13 November, 
1745; d. at Paris, 19 March, 1822. He received his 
early education 
with his elder 
brother, Renb, at 
the abbey school 
of the Premon- 
stratensians, not 
far from Saint- 
Just. Valentin 
never, became a 
priest. After his 
preliminary stud- 
ies, he went to 
Paris, where he 
applied himself to 
cafl^raphy and 
to modern lan- 
guages. These he 
taught for a time, 
to support himself, until he became attached to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs as an interpreter of state 
papers and foreign despatches. The inspiration to 
devote the remainder of his life to the education 
of the blind came to Haiiy in 1771 after witness- 
ing at a fair, in one of the suburbs of Paris, a bur- 
lesque performance in which the blindness of sight- 
less beggars was made the object of ridicule and 
general merriment. “I shall substitute truth for 
mockery”, he said to himself; shall teach the blind 
to read and to write, and give them books printed by 
themselves.” This was no empty boast. The in- 
spiration to do for the blind what the Abbb de PEpbe 
was then doing for the deaf and dumb became an ac- 
complished fact thirteen years later. In June, 1784, 
Hauy sought his first pupil at the church door of Saint- 
Germain des Prbs. ^ Frangois Lesueur, who was a beggar 
and blind from birth, was then sixteen years old. 
Haiiy prevailed upon him to give up begging by 
promising to support his parents. Before the fall of 
1786 Haiiy had made the discoveiy^ of what had only 
dimly been foreshadowed, the art of printing books, 
in relief for the blind. This discovery, the undis- 
puted triumph of Hauy’s ingenuity, solved for all time 
the most difficult problem in the eciucation of the blind, 
and, with the foundation of the first school for the 
blind, led to a movement which has resulted in the 
social and intellectual rehabilitation of the blind 
throughout the whole civilized world. By 5 Decem- 
ber, 1786, Haiiy’s pupils had embossed from movable’ 
letterpress type his ^'Essai sur F4ducation des aveu- 
gles”, the first book ever published for the blind (see- 
s. V. Education of the Blind, V, 308) . On 26 Decem- 
ber of the same year, twenty-four of Haiiy’s pupils 
gave at Versailles in the presence of Louis XVl and tho 
royal family an exhibition of their attainments in 
reading, writing, geography, arithmetic, handicraft 
work, and orchestral music. With the patronage of 
the king, Haiiy had also secured for his school the» 
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approbation of the Academy of Science and Arts and 
tne support of the Philanthropic Society. During the 
French Revolution and the subsequent disorganiza- 
tion of the Philanthropic Society, Haiiy^s school 
lacked its wonted support. Although the National 
Assembly, and later on the Convention, had declared 
it a national institution and had voted for it an annual 
subsidy, yet so scanty was the help accorded to it that 
it barely survived the Reign of Terror. In 1801, on a 
report to Napoleon from ChaptaJ, Minister of the 
Interior, the school was merged with the Ho^ice 
Quinze- Vingts. A year later, Napoleon relieved Haiiy 
of the direction of the school and granted him a pen- 
sion of 2000 francs. In February, 1802, HaUy started 
a private school in the rue Sainte-Avoye. Through 
lack of funds, however, the ^'Mus4e des Aveugles^', 
his new foundation, never attained much prominence. 
In 1806, on the invitation of Alexander I, Haiiy left 
for St. Petersburg, where he founded, in 1808, a school 
for the blind, on the model of the National Institution 
in Paris. On his way to Russia, Hauy had an inter- 
view at Charlottenburg with Frederick William III of 
Prussia. He prevailed upon the king to found an in- 
stitution for tne blind at Berlin, and to appoint Dr. 
Zeime as its first director. From his arrival at St. 
Petersburg, 9 Sept., 1806, until his departure, Haiiy's 
devotion and zeal in domg for the blind of Russia what 
he had done for those of his own native county were 
put to many a severe test, and rewarded, with but 
scanty gratitude. Weakened with age and infirmity, 
Haiiy wished to die in France. He left St. Peters- 
burg in 1817. On his return to Paris he went to live 
with his brother, the Abb6 Haiiy, in whose arms he 
peacefully expired. 

The publications of Valentin Haiiy are his “Essai 
sur P4ducation des aveugles^^ (Paris, 1786), and 
“Mtooire historique sur les t416graphes” (Paris, 
1810). 

Db ia SiZBRANNB, Les aveugl^ par un aveuffle (Pazis. 1904); 
Mell, Encyklop&diackes Hondbiush des Blindenwesens (Leipzig, 
1900) : Guzlbbau, Histoire de Vinstructton nationals dks jeunes 
aveugtes (Paris, 1907). 

Joseph M. Stadelman:. 


Hauzeur, Mathias, Franciscan theologian, b. at Ver- 
viers, 1689; d.at Lidge, 12 November, 1676, for many 
years professor of theology. He was a prolific writer 
and left behind twenty works, while, as a keen con- 
troversialist^ he attained ^eat celebrity in conse- 
q^uence of his disputation with the Calvinist preacher 
Gabriel Hotton, which continued from 19 to 22 April, 
1633, and was brought by Hauzeur to such a success- 
ful conclusion that the Catholics throughout the vicin- 
ity lit bonfires to celebrate his triumph. He describes 
this controversy in his Accusation et conviction du 
Sieur Hotton (Li6ge, 1633), issued also in Latin 
under the title “ Conferentia publica inter M. Hauzeur 
et G. Hotton'" (ibid., 1633). Other important works 
of Hauzeur are: “Exorcismes catholicjues du maling 
esprit h4r4tique etc.” (ibid., 1634), directed against 
the same opponent; “Equuleus ecclesiasticus, acule- 
atus exorcismis XXIII etc.” (ibid., 1635), against the 
Calvinist Samuel des Maretz; “Pbemdicia augustis- 
sima D. Augustini pro veri Christi iksclesid” (ibid., 
1634) of which he published a synopsis in French. He 
then combined the last-named three works in one, 
including in the new volume the Livre de ce grand 
Docteur S. Augustin: du smng qu'il faut pcai;€r pour 
les morts” (Li*^ 1636). He issued a Flemish 
translation of Augustin's ut3itate credendi” 
(ibid., 1636), but his writing agah^ Jansenism re- 
mained impublished. Sis cfiW title ^ r»embrance 
rests on }m two great works, Anatomia toMu$ Au^us- 
tissimae Doetrinse S. Augue^n, aecumhw Mtmm 
. . . . et spiritum” (2 vois.„ mmemma, 

1643-45), and *'Oollatio Totius Theolo^ inter 
Maiores nostros Al^sandrum Halensem, B. Soriav^- 
turafia, Fr. Joanna Seotum, aa uaentem S- 


Augustini ” (2 vols., Lidge and Namur, 1652). This 
w'ork is really a commentary on the second, third, and 
fourth books of the “Sentences”. Like the majority 
of Hauzeur’ s works, it was issued from the private 
press of the Franciscans. In reply to Boverius’s 
“ Annales Ord. Min. Capucc.” Hauzeur wrote the 
“i^ologia Analogica pro vero ordine et successore 
S. Francisci” (Aug. Eburonum, 1650, and 1653). 

Sbabalea, Supplementum ad Scripiores Ord, Min (Rome, 
1806), 531; Dirks, Histoire litt&raire et bibhoffraphiqae des 
Frtres Mineurs de V Observance en Belgique (Antwerp, 1885), 
246-56. 

Michael Bihl. 

Havana (San Ceist6bal de la Habana), Diocese 
OP (Avanensis). — ^The city of Havana is situated in 
lon^tude 82® 21' west of Greenwich; latitude 23® 8' 
north. The present jurisdiction of the See of Havana 
comprises the two provinces of Havana and Matanzas. 
This city, while the chosen residence of the Cuban 
bishops on account of the means of communication 
forded by the port and the protection afforded by 
its fortifications against pirates and sea-rovers, was 
not always the episcopal see. That honour belonged 
for a brief period to Baracoa (1518), and then to 
Santiago de Cuba (1522). As early as the eighteenth 
century (1786), Ring Charles III, having first con- 
sulted the ^anish Ministry of the Indies (Supremo 
Conseio de Indias), projected a partition, taking into 
consideration the excessive size of the Cuban diocese, 
which then comprised, besides the island itself, the 
territories of Louisiana and Florida. Rome conr 
firmed this project by a pontifical Decree (10 Septem- 
ber, 1787). The duty of effecting the partition was 
committed to Don Jos6 de Tree-Palacios, and his dis- 
cretion and ability were rewarded by his api>ointment 
as first Bishop of Havana. The aiocese comprised, 
by the disposition then made, the provinces of Santa 
Clara, Matanzas, Havana, and Pinar del Rfo, in Cuba, 
as well as Florida and Louisiana. The cathedral ci 
Havana was erected as such in 1789. 

Tres-Palacios was a man distinguished for moral 
rectitude and talent. Bom at Salamanca, he was a 
doctor of that university, and, while still young, 
emigrated to Santo Domingo, where his merits ob- 
tained for him the post of vicar-^neral. He left this 
charge to assume the episcopal cEgnity oi FoHo Rico, 
where his labours in the cause of reform were inteav 
rupted by the commission to divide the old Cuban 
diocese. The episcopacy of Tres-Palacios coincides 
Mstorically with a period of renovation in the eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and political life oi Cuba. That 
island will always recognize as a great benefactor Don 
Luis de las Casas y ArragOTri (1790-1796), whose 
efforts for education and for the progresrive develop- 
ment of all classes on the island were without meee- 
dent, and have since remained without paraM, but 
his poligr was infected with a secularizing tendemsy, 
which 'Des-Palacios viewed with disapproval and 
combated with firmness. In this was to be found the 
secret of the bishop’s dissension with Governor las 
Casas. That Tres-Palacios was not an ambitious man 
is proved hy his administration, the crowmng event 
of wMch was the erection of New Orleans into a see 
independent of Havana. New Orleans accordin^y 
took as its bishc^ Don Luis Maria Penalver y C^ena^ 
a native of Havana, who set out for the new diocese 7 
March, 1796. Tres-Palacios died 16 October, 1799. 

His successor, Don Juan Jos4 Dfaz Espada y Landa, 
was a whose memory is greatly cherished 

by the people. He spent the ample reveni^ osf 
his bishopric for the ben^t of education and the 
publ^ h^th, and no charitable undertaking ever 
sou^t Ms help in vain. Espada second^ the 
efforts of the Patriotic Society for tli^ increase of the 
number of schods. The college cf Bt. Francis de 
^es. the work of Don Evelino de Compostelar 
the Ben^cencia counted him among ttoMr generocs 
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benefactors At his oto expense he sent Dr. J. B. 
O'Gaban to Madrid to study m the Pestalozzian In- 
stitute the new pedagogical methods in order to 
introduce them into Cuba. The college of San Jose, 
commonly called San Ignacio, which had been under 
the direction of the Jesuits, and after their expulsion 
(1767) was known as the seminary of S. Carlos, was 
the favourite object of Ms efforts in the sense of higher, 
or university, teaching. It is true that Ms tendencies 
diverged somewhat from the prescription of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, but Ms work on the whole evidenced a 
burmng zeal for the higher culture of Ms country. To 
tMs marked determmation of his must be attributed 
the lofty conception wMch issued in the chairs of 
physics and chemistry established in the college 
and the laboratories attached to them. Not less 
famous, indeed, were the chairs of law and pMl- 
osophy, the latter of wMch the priest Felix Varela 
illuminated with a brilliancy surpassed by none. Of 
all native Cubans Varela must be accounted the most 
worthy of the name of philosopher. His was a wide 
and comprehensive intelligence, influenced unduly by 
the school of Condillac, but not shut up witMn its 
narrow limits, the result being a thorougMy eclectic 
mind with decidedly positive preferences, wMch 
rendered him antagonistic to Scholasticism and put 
Mm out of harmony with metaphysics. The proof 
of this is his Institutiones PMlosopMse Eclecticse ad 
usum studiosse juventutis” (1812), as well as the 
Miscellany’’ (MisceUnea, Eticay Eiencos anuales). 
His life is linked wdththe history of the Diocese of New 
York, where for some years he devoted himself to 
missionaiy work, founded churches, and edited publi- 
cations [‘^The Protestant Abridger and Annotator” 
(1830), and ^^The Cathohc Expositor and Literary 
Ma^zine” (1841-43)], to say notMng of the defence 
of Catholicism which he called Letters to Elpidius”. 
He became (1837) Vicar-General of New York. Es- 
pada was Ms inspiration and his mentor. As a pro- 
moter of public sanitation, Havana owes to Espada 
the old cemetery which bears Ms name, and the drain- 
age of the marsh lands which have since been con- 
verted into the beautiful Campo de Marte. Famous, 
too, is Ms pastoral on vaccination, in wMch he anniM- 
lates prejudices and recommends the clergy to become 
propagators of Jenner’s beneficent discovery. Es- 
pacfa y Landa W’as bom at Arroyave, Alava, m 1756; 
his death 13 August, 1832, was an event pregnant 
with sorrow for the whole island of Cuba. 

’ Don Pedro Valera y Jimenez (d. 1833), Archbishop 
of Santo Domingo, and Fray Ramon Casaus y Torres, 
a Franciscan (d. 1845), governed the Diocese of 
Havana as administrators Apostolic. The latter had 
been successively Bishop of Oajaca in Mexico, and of 
Guatemala. The arrival in Cuba of Don Francisco 
Fleix y Solans (1846-64) marked the beginning of a 
period fertile in enterprises for the renewal of spiritual 
life in a people dominated by indifference and the 
feverish ambition of lucre. ^ The seminary, decadent 
and estranged from the Tridentine spirit, was soon 
placed under a system more adequate to that forma- 
tion of sacerdotal character which is the aim of its 
ex^Jence. Fleix y Solans built and restored eighty- 
six churches and chapels which had been rmned or 
damaged by the hmricane of 1846. He introduced 
the organ and plain chant in the more important 
country churches. But the achievement which re- 
flects most credit upon his episcopacy is the resto- 
ration of the religious orders. With this end he 
obtained from Queen Isabella II (1852) a partial 
restitution of the property of the regulars, and with 
this, concurrently with the re-establishment to some 
extent of the older ones which had been suppressed by 
legal enactments, he introduced new institutes adapted 
to the new exigencies. Thus arose the Franciscans, 
the Jesuits, and^ the Escolapios. The Daughters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul took possession of the 


college of St. Francis de Sales and, subsequently, of 
other colleges, asylums, charitable institutions, and 
hospitals. The Religious of the Sacred Heart also 
opened their academy, and the Lazarist Fathers ar- 
rived to take up the work of missions and the educa- 
tion of the clergy. 

Ttvo of the most influential educational institutions 
in the country have been the Royal College of BeMn, 
under the direction of the Jesuits, and the Pious 
Schools of Guanabacoa under the Sons of St. Joseph 
Calasanctius (Piarists). To the former of these be- 
longs, moreover, the glory of its observatory which 
began its existence in 1857 under the direction of the 
Rev. A. Cabr4, S.J. This institution having already 
obtained a position of prominence in 1863, under 
Father Ciampi, then received its first magnetic instru- 
ments. Its career as a scientific institution continued 
somewhat languidly and with difficulty until, in 1870, 
the religious wdth whose name as that of an organizer 
the glory of BeMn will ever be inseparably linked 
took charge of the observatory — Father Benito Vines, 
S.J., a man of a patient and investigative turn of 
mind, whose observation not the minutest details 
escaped, while he formulated principles and deduced 
general laws. For twenty-three years (1870-93) he 
persevered in his charge, and not only augmented the 
apparatus of observation, acquiring exact modern 
instruments (1882), but, moreover, gained honourable 
distinction and premiums at the E^mibitions of Phila- 
delphia (1876), Paris (1878), Barcelona (1888), etc. 
His predictions were regarded in Cuba as oracles, and 
ship-captains looked upon him as their ofl5cial adviser. 
In 1877 he published his work on West Indian hurri- 
canes (Apuntes Relatives d los Huracanes de las An- 
tillas), which, complemented by his posthumous 
‘^Investigaciones”, constitutes the most complete and 
original work on the subject in existence. He was 
succeeded by Father Gangoiti, S.J., who had been his 
assistant. The observatory eventually established a 
seismographic station and still maintains its scientific 
prestige and its practical utility. Another work too 
important and interesting to be passed without men- 
tion was the foundation of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul (1858), which owed to Fleix y Solans both the 
encouragement of his approving words and the sub- 
stantial means of support for thuty destitute persons. 
Fleix y Solans died Archbishop of Tarragona. Fray 
Jacinto Martinez, consecrated in the chapel royal of 
Madrid in 1865, arrived at Havana in the same year. 
A Capuchin who had been a missionary in Venezuela 
and Mexico, President of the Orato^ of St. Philip at 
Havana in 1847, parish priest of Matanzas in 1853, 
and secretary of the legation sent by Pius IX to the 
Far East, as bishop he ruled his diocese with inflexible 
firmness and with elevation of purpose in the midst of 
political turmoil and confusion. Martinez, who died 
at Rome in 1873, was the author of, among other 
works, “Pius IX and the Italy of One Day” (Plo IX y 
la Italia de un dla), “Catholic Vigils” (Yeladas Cat6- 
licas), a treatise on the glories of the Blessed Virgin, 
and an historical essay on the Middle Ages (Edad 
Media comparada con los tiempos modernos). His 
successor in the see, Dr. Apolinaris Serrano y Diaz 
(September, 1875, to June, 1876), joined to the ardent 
zeal of an apostle the sweetness of the holy Bishop 
of Geneva. 

Of architectural monuments, the chief among the 
sacred edifices of Cuba is the Church of the Merced 
(1867), the work of Father Jerdnimo Viladds, C.M. 
(d. 1883) . With the rococo style much in evidence in 
its older portion (1792), its grave and simple lines 
nevertheless resemble the Doric more than any other 
order, and its combination of the massive with the 
ornate produce a profoundly religious impression . The 
Cathedral of Havana is the old church of St. Ignatius 
converted into a parish church by Morell de Santa 
Cruz, enlarged by Don S.J. Echevarria, transformed 
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by the first bishop, Tres-Palacios, and adorned with 
much magnificence by Espada y Landa. The high 
altar of Carrara marble is the work of Banchini. 

The diocese has been governed successively by Don 
Ram6n Femdndez Pi^rola from 1880 to 1886; Don 
Manuel Santander yFrutos from 1887 to 1900, when he 
resigned. From 1900 to 1901 the administration was 
in the hands of Monsignor Donato Sbarretti y Tazza. 
Among the diocesan publications are La Verdad Ca- 
tolica’^ (1858) ; “El Eco de San Francisco” (1883) ; “La 
Revista Catolica” (1876); the “Bole tin Eclesiastico” 
(1880). Ecclesiastical discipline has been regulated 
throughout the various periods since the erection of the 
bishopric by the synodal decrees made in 1682 by Don 
Juan Garcia de Palacios, Bishop of Santiago, which 
were later reprinted and annotated by Espada y Landa 
(1814), and again, in 1844, by Fray Ram6n Casaus y 
Torres. In 1888-89 a synod was held by Don Manuel 
Santander y Frutos, and its enactments are still in 
force. Pope Leo XIII by the Brief “Actum Prse- 
clare” of 20 February, 1903, subdivided the Diocese 
of Havana into those of Pinar del Rio and Cienfuegos. 
Don Pedro Gonzalez Estrada, who at present (1909) 
governs the latter diocese, is the first bishop since the 
partition, which came into effect 5 Api^, 1903^ under 
the administration of Monsignor Placide Louis Cha- 
pelle, Archbishop of New Orlean^ acting as Delegate 
Apostolic Extraordinary for the Islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 

DB Arrate, La Habana Descripta (Havana, 1876); Valdes, 
Historia de la lala de Cuba, y en (fecial de la Habana (Havana, 
1877); DB Ui PbzubZiA, Ihccionano Oeog. Eatad. Hiat. de la Jala 
de Cuba (Madrid, 1863-66) ; San Pedro, Legialaddn Ultrarnanna 
(Madrid, 1866); La Verdad Catdlica (Halwuia), current volumes 
to 1864; Revista de Cuba (1882), XI; Rosainz, Necropolis de la 
Habana (Havana, 1875); Calcagno, Dicdonario Biogrdfico 
Cubano (New York, 1878); RodrIqubz, Vida del Ptesbfiero D. 
FOlix Varela (New York, 1878); Vi^ES, Apuntes relativoa d loa 
Huracanea de las Anh'ttoa (Havana, 1877); Album commemora- 
tivodd Qumcu^Saimo ddCole^ deBdOn (Havana, 1904); Quin^ 
cuagOaimo Aniveraario de la Jmaialacidn en la Habana de la S<h 
ciedad de Vicente de Paid (Havana, 1908); Trellbs, Enaayo 
de Bibliografia Cvbana (Matanzas, 1907); a supplement to the 
last-menUoned was published in 1908. 

Juan Alvarez. 


Havestad^ Bernhard, a German Jesuit; b. at 
Cologne, 27 February, 1714; died at Mtinster after 
1778. He entered the Lower-Rhenish province of the 
order on 20 October, 1732, and in 1746 went to Chile. 
He was one of the 102 German Jesuits who laboured 
on the Chilian mission between 1720-67, and in the 
twenty years of his sojourn in the country, spent 
mostly among the Araucanian Indians, he di^layed 
remarkable energy and ability. With his splendid 
linguistic gifts, maowing more or less perfectly nine 
languages, he took up with enthusiasm the study of 
Chmdugu, which, in his opinion, “towered over all 
other lan^ages as the Andes over all other moim- 
tains^^ The result of these studies appeared in a work 


of great linguistic importance: “CmUdugu, sive Res 
ChSenses, vd descriptio status turn naturalis, turn 
dvilis, cum moralis r^ni populique Chilensis, inserta 
suis locis perfeetsB ad Chil^asem linguam manuduc- 
tioni etc.” (3 vols., Miinster, 1777). This work was 
vnitten in (zOToany after the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from the Spanish colonies; it had been originally 
composed in Spanish, and was now issued in Latin. 
Besides a grammar and dictmnary, it includes copious 
specimens of the native Chilian tongue, hymns, and 
valuable ethnographic notes, ertc. Tn& work was r^ 
issued in two volumes by the well-known Ameri- 
canist^ Dr. Julius Platzmann (Lei|^ig, 1883), under 
its original title, “Chilidugu sive tractatus lin^® 
Zamcke, ^^Lit^rar, O^trdbjatt” 


Chilensis” (see 
1883, col. 693). 


Huondbr, Deutache Jeatdlemmbaianlire (Pw&to ma 
1899), 133; von Mxjbr, Jatamcd 1^ 

sqq.; Idem, Nachrichtm aua verachiedenmiandernm^ 
iamen Amerikaf II (Halle, 1810), 431 sqq.; anp VAter, 

Miihridatea (Berlin, 1806-17), III, 2, de la 

Comp, de JSave en ChiUt II (BansekMia, 1891), 2li^ 


^352, and 


elsewhere; Zwolf Miasionapredigten . . . durch den Wohlehrw. 
Herm Bernhard Haveaiadt, ehemaligen Miastonarium aua der 
GeaeV. J^u (Cologne, 1778), which contains some biographical 
information. HUONDER. 

Hawaii. See Sandwich Islands, Vicariate 
Apostolic of the. 

Hawarden (Harden), Edward, theologian and 
controversialist, b. in Lancashire, England, 9 April, 
1662; d. in London, 23 April, 1735. The loyalty to 
the Faith that came to be a heritage among the Ha- 
wardens is testified by their maintenance of domestic 
chapels in their residences in Appleton and Widnea 
throughout the period of persecution, as well as the 
frequent appearance of the name on the list of non- 

S and the recusant-roUs. Edward, after a 
nt course at the English College, Douai, re- 
mained there as a classical tutor, and after his ordina- 
tion (7 June, 1686), as professor of philosophy. In 
1688, havii^ taken the bachelors degree at the Uni- 
versity of Douai, he spent two months as tutor of 
divinity at Magdalen College, Oxford, which James II 
purposed making a seat of Catholic education, but the 
impending revolution forced him to return to Douai, 
where he soon proceeded D. D. and was installed in 
the chair of divinity. In 1702 he was persuaded by the 
all but unanimous desire of the secular and ecclesias- 
tical authorities of Douai to take part in the concur- 
rence for one of the royal chairs of divinity in the 
university, but the influence of a hostile minority 
secured the installation of another candidate by 
mandatory letters from the court. Shortly after- 
wards complaints were lodged at Rome that the 
Douai professors, Dr. Hawarden in particular, were 
propagating the errors of Jansenism, but oflfimal in- 
vestigation completely exonerated all. 

In 1707 Hawarden left Douai to take charge of the 
mission of Gilligate, Durham, and later Aldchffe Hall, 
near Lancaster. The quaint brief entries in the 
Tyldesley Diary give an idea of his daily life until the 
seizure of AldcliSe Hall in 1717, after which he re- 
moved to London, probably on his appointment as 
controversy -writer. Dr. Hawarden received the 
thanks of the University of Oxford for his able de- 
fence of the Blessed Trinity in the famous conference 
with Dr. Samuel Clarke (1719). Among his works are: 
“The True Church of Christ, shewed oy Concurrent 
Testimonies of Scripture and Primitive Tradition” 
(London, 1714); “Tne Rule of Faith truly stated in 
a new and easy Method” (London, 1721); “Charity 
and Truth or Catholicks not uncharitable in saying 
that none are sav’d out of the Oathdyick Communion, 
because the Rule is not Universal” (B russels, 1728); 
“An Answer to Dr. CJlarke and Mr, Whiston concern- 
ing the Divinity of the Son, and of tiie Holy Spirit ” 
(Ix)ndon, 1729) ; a collective edition of his works was 
published at Dublin in 1808. 

Sutton in Did. Nat. Biog.f s. v.; Gnxow, HtM. Did. Eng. 
Ccih.j 8. V.; Tyldedey Diary ^ Gillow and Hbwxtson (Prea- 
t(Hi, 1873); Douay Diariea, ed. Knox (1878). 

F. M. Rudge. 

Hawes, Stephen, poet; b. in Suffolk about 1474 ; d. 
about 15^. Very little is known of his life. He was 
educated at Oxford, and afterwards travelled and 
visited some foreign universities. He seems to have 
studied En^i^ literature as wdl as foreign languages, 
and on his return from abroad became groom of the 
chamber to Henry VH. According to Anthony k 
Wood's account, he was noted for his wit and his great 
memory, being able to repeat by heart many of the 
Engjish poets, especially Chaucer and Lydgate. While 
attached to the court he wrote, about 1506, his b^t- 
known poem, “The Passetyme of Pleasure”, which 
went through several editions durii^ the next 1^ 
century. It is an allegory written, wiBi the exception 
of a few heroic couplets, in the sev^lme stanza 
known as rime royal, am conakts of neariy in 
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thousand lines in forty- five dhdsions or chapters. ^ Tlie 
poem is an attempt to revive the type of medieval 
allegory which had its origin in the Romaunt of the 
Rose” and which had almost passed away. Its 
matter, “ an allegory of the life of a man”, shows the 
poet^s learning and some ingenuity in fashioning 
allegorical detail. Its versification marks, on the 
wh(3e, the extraordinary low ebb which poetry at this 
date had reached, though here and there stanzas of 
some charm appear. Hawes wrote also some shorter 
poems, amongst which are “The Example of Virtue”, 
another allegory; “The Conversion of Swearers”, an 
exhortation against swearing by the Body of Christ; 
and a coronation poem on the accession of Henry 
VIII. John Bale's remark upon the life of Hawes, 
virtutis exemplumj is agreed with by aU who judge the 
poet from his writings. , ^ , 

Works. — “The Passetyme of Pleasure”, ed. Wright, 
Percy Society (London, 1845); “The Conversion of 
Swearers”, ed. Abbotsford Club (Edinburgh, 1865); 
“A joyful! Medytacyon to All Englande of the Corona- 
tion of Henry VlII”, ed. Abbotsford Club (Edinburgh, 
1865). 

Diet. Nat. s. v.; Cambridge Hist. Eng. Lit.., II (Cam- 

bridge, 1908); Wood, Aihen<B (Orford, 1848), I; see also the 
preface of the Abbotsford Club Edition, above. 

K. M. Warren. 


Hawker, Robert Stephen, poet and antiquary; 
b. at Plymouth 3 December, 1803; d. there 15 Au- 
gust, 1875, son of Jacob Stephen Hawker, M.D., who 
took orders soon after the birth of his son Robert 
and became vicar of Stratton, Cornwall. He was edu- 
cated at Liskeard Grammar^ School, and, at the age 
of sixteen, placed with a solicitor at Plymouth. But 
the law was distasteful to him, and his aunt bore the 
expense of sending him to Cheltenham Gr amma r 
School. Here he published, in 1821, “Tendrils”, a 
OTnflll book of poems not of much literary value. In 
1823 he went to Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
within a year married Charlotte I'ans, a Cornish lady 
twenty years older than himself, a i^rriage that 
brougnt nim much happiness. He continued (though 
with a change of college) his undergraduate life at 
Oxford, and in 1827 won the Newdigate prize for a 
poem on Pompeii. He took his degree in 1828 and 
Church of England orders in 1831. After filling a 
curacy at N. Tamerton in Cornwall, he was ap- 
point^, in 1834, vicar of Morwenstow, a parish with 
a dangerous rocky coast on the north-east of the 
sqTTift county. Here until his death he lived an active 
life as the pastor of a sea-faring population, and gave 
liberally ot his means to the pansh. Amongst other 
thing s he restored the church and parsonage, estab- 
lished a school, and set on foot, when rural dean, 
periodical synods of the surrounding clergy. From 
the many wrecks round the coast of his parish he 
succoured escaped sailors and buried the washed-up 
bodies of those who were drowned. Beyond these 
activities he was an enthusiastic student of the history 
and l^ends of the Cornish people which he embodied 
in many prose essays as well as in his poems. He 
was a true poet, though, in the judgment of the best 
critics, he just missed being a great one. ^ From 1832, 
when he put forth his first important piece of work, 
“Records of the Western Shore”, imtil the end of 
his life he produced a long series of romantic and 
religious poems, lie finest of which is the “Quest of 
the San Graal”, and the most famous the “Ballad 
of Trelawney”. His religious views as embodied in 
his preaching and in these poems were those of the 
Tractarians. In 1863 his wife died, and his loneliness 
became extreme. In 1864 he married again, a Polish 
lady, Pauline Anne KuezynsM, by whom he had 
three daughters. Hawker's impulsive and artistic 
temperameat led him into continual acts of generosity 
as well as of imprudence, which kept him pecuniarily 
embarrassed. These dimculties increased as years 


went on and doubtless undermined his health, which 
began to fail in 1873. On his death-bed, 14 August, 
1875, he was received into the Catholic Church. He 
had always possessed Catholic instincts and from 
some of his letters it is fairly clear that he had been 
gradually turning more and more towards Rome in 
later years. His reception caused a hot debate in 
the press concerning the question of his previous 
loyalty to the Anglican Church, a debate which has 
never since quite ceased. His “Cornish Ballads and 
other Poems” was re-edited by Byles (London, 1904), 
and his prose works by Goodwin (London, 1893). 

OouRTNEY in Diet. Nat. Biog , s. v ; Byles, Life and Letters 
of R. S. Hawker (London, 1905) ; Gillow, Bilb. Diet, of Eng. 
Cath., s. V. 

K. M. Warren. 


Hawkins, Sir Henry, raised to the peerage as 
Lord Brampton, eminent English lawyer and judge, 
b. at Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 14 September, 1817 ; d. 
at London, 12 October, 1907. He was the eldest son 
of John Hawkins, a solicitor of Hitchin. Educated at 
Bedford School, he was articled to an uncle, a country 
solicitor, but, '^hating the drudgery of an attorney's 
office”, he went to London, studied at the Middle 
Temple, and was called to the Bar in May,^ 1843. 
Without either money or influence to help him, he 
made his mark as an advocate by sheer hard work, and 
in 1858 became a Queen's Counsel. He was engaged 
in many famous lawsuits, including the great Tich- 
bome case, in which his cross-examination of the lead- 
ing witnesses for the false claimant of the estates 
completely exposed the fraudulent nature of the claim. 
He then successfully conducted the prosecution of the 
claimant. He was appointed a jucfge of the Queen's 
Bench and was laiighted in November, 1876. Next 
year he married a Catholic lady, Jane Louisa, daughter 
of H. F. Reynolds of Hulme, Lancashire. The deci- 
sions of Judge Hawkins were noted for their combina- 
tion of soimd law and shrewd common sense. Stern 
where his duty required it, he was kindly and merciful 
to mere human weakness, and was opposed to long or 
vindictive sentences. His kindly disposition was also 
shown in his love of animals, and he was strongly o^ 
posed to vivisection. His country education made 
him find his recreation in outdoor sports ; he was often 
seen at the races, though he did not bet, and w^ a 
prominent member of the Jockey Club. He retired 
from the Bench in 1898, and the next year was raised 
to the peerage, taking his title from Brampton, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, where he had some property. Among 
his many friends was Cardinal Manning. “He never 
tried to proselytize me”, wrote Lord Brampton, “he 
left me to my own free uncontrolled and uncontrolla- 
ble action. My reception into the Church of Rome 
was purely of my own free choice and will, and accord- 
ing to the exercise of my own jugdment. I thought 
for myself and acted for myself or I should not have 
acted at all. I have always been and am satisfied 
that I was rfeht.” He was received into the Church 
by Cardinal Vaughan in the summer of 1898. Three 
years after, in reply to an inquiry, he wrote: “It was 
the result of my deliberate conviction that the truth 
— which was all I sought — ^lay within the Catholic 
Church. I thought the matter out for myself, anx- 
iously and seriously, uninfluenced by any human 
being, and I have unwavering satisfaction in the con- 
clusion at which I arrived.” In thanksgiving for his 
conversion he founded the beautiful chapel of Sts^ 
Gregory and Augustine in the new cathedral of 
Westminster; altogether he contributed some £10^000 
to the building oi the cathedral. He left no heir to 
his title. 

Harris, ed., Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins, Lard 
Bramvtan, (Loudon, 1904), II, reprinted in Nelson’s Shilling 
Library (1908): Idem, Illustrations %n Advocacy (4th ed.)., givM 
an account of the Tichbome case.^His conversion is noticed in 
Raupbrt, Roads to Rome (3d ed., 1908). 

A. Hilliard Attbridqb. 
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Hay I (1) Edmund, Jesuit, and envoy to Mary 
Queen of Scots, b. 1540?; d. at Rome, 4 Nov., 1591. 
He was the son of Peter Hay of Megginch (castle still 
standing), the bailie of Errol, and Sated to the earl 
of that title.^ In 1562 (bemg already a B.D., probably 
of Paris University) he was selected to accompany 
Father Nicolas de Gouda (Floris), S.J,, on his mission 
(June to September, 1562) from Pius IV to Mary 
Queen of Scots, then lately returned to Scotland. Hay 
practically took charge of the mission, and conducted 
de Gouda amid many dangers to the queen’s presence 
in a small room at Holyrood, while the majority of the 
court were hearing a Calvinistic sermon; and he acted 
as interpreter during that important meeting, a full 
account of which wm be foimd in de Gouda’s report 
(Pollen, ''Papal Negotiations”, 113-161). Before 
their return to the continent, Hay had persuaded a 
small band of young men to accompany him and to 
offer them^lves to the Society. Ihey comprised 
William Crichton, Robert Abercromby (the future 
chaplain of Queen Anne of Denmark), James Tyrie, 
James Gordon, and two others, all of whom did splen- 
did service for their country in later years. Hay made 
his studies at Rome with rapidity and distinction. 
Sent to Innsbruck in 1564, he became confessor to the 
archduchesses of Austria, and gained such favour that 
he was with difficulty removed to Paris to become 
rector of Clermont college. He was already regarded 
as the probable head of the Scottish mission, and was 
commissioned to report to Rome on the varying for- 
tunes of that coimtry and its queen. In 1566, St. 
Pius V resolved to send Bishop, afterwards Cardinal, 
Laureo to Mary as nuncio, and Hay was to accompany 
him. Hay started first (6 November) with the 
Piedmontese envoy Du Croc, to see what could be 
done Their object was to induce the queen to break 
with Murray, Lethin^on, and the other Protestant 
ministers, whose conduct in the violent scenes that 
had accompanied the murder of Rizzio showed that 
they were not only faithless, but capable of appalling 
crime. 

On 14 January, 1567, the momentous interview 
took place. The last Catholic sovereign of Scotland 
was receiving the last envoys from Rome to Holyrood. 
If they had had the inspiration to say exactly the 
right thing, and to urge it with sufficient skill, her 
whole future might have been changed. Unfortu- 
nately, laureo had ordered Hay to ask for the execu- 
tion of the treacherous ministers, and this was demand- 
ing more than Mary was at all likely to grant. She 
answered that "she could not stain herliands with 
her subjects’ blood ’ Before the envoys could return, 
the queen’s refusal became relatively unim^rtant in 
eon^uence of the murder of Damley (10 February): 
a crime carried out with the connivance, if not the full 
consent, of that party in Ma^’s council from whose 
influence Father Hay had wished her to free herself. 
He was in Edinburgh at the time, and his reports, 
being those of a friendly, well-informed witness, can- 
not but be considered as of the greatest importance in 
regard to the qu^ion of Mary’s gufit or iimooence. 
LSe the other representative Catholics, who were at 
that moment in touch with the circumstances of the 
case, he took a view adverse to Mary, and afterwards 
significantly described her as "peccatrix”. Back in 
Paris, 15 March, 1567, Hay was soon appoint^ pro- 
vince of France, till 6 September, 1574, during the 
difficult years that covered the conflict between the 
University of Paris and Father Maldonatus. He was 
next rector of the college of Pont-^fc-Mousson, till 1581. 
He then returned again to Paris and filled Ihe jrespon- 
sible post of consultor of the Province. In 1585, he 
was sent back the third time to Scotland with Father 
James Gordon, but was forced to return after two or 
three years, so severe was the persecution. He was 
once more placed in high office, called to Rome, and 
chosen "assistant” for Germany and France, but his 


health was undermined by the severities of his mission- 
ary life, and he soon died. 

(2) John Hay, kinsman and contemporary of Ed- 
mund, of the family of Hay of Dalgetty; b. 1546; d.at 
Pont-4-Mousson, 1608 ; a well-known scholar, professor, 
and writer. Vlien a student he fell into constimption 
and w"as spitting blood. While going to consult a doctor 
at Strasburg, in 1576, he found that a Protestant 
(? Ambrose, Pape 'of Wittenberg), was challenging 
Catholics to disputation and that no one would appear 
against him. The Scot promptly entered the lists and 
soon defeated his adversary. He then returned to 
Scotland for a while, and was completely restored by 
his native air. He was afterwards stationed at Tour- 
non, where he carried on long and vigorous polemics 
against the Huguenots at La Rochelle, esp^ially with 
Jean de Serres, and in later life he published Latin 
translations of Jesuit letters from the missions. 

Pollen, Papal Negotiations with Mary Quern of Scots (Scot- 
tish Hist. Soc., Edinburgh, 1901); Fobbes-Leith, Narratives cf 
Scottish Catholics (London, 18S9); Prat, Maldonat et V Univer- 
sity de Paris (Paris, 1856); Sommervogbl, Bibliathhque de la C, 
de J., rV (Brussels, 1896), 161-165. 

J. H. Pollen. 

Hay, George, bishop and writer, b. at Edinbui^, 
24 Aug., 1729; a. at Aquhorties, 18 Oct., 1811. His 
parents were Protestant, his father haymg been a non- 
juring Episcopalian, sentenced to banishment for his 
adherence to tne Stuarts in 1715. Destined for a medi- 
cal career, young Hay began his studies at Edinburgh 
University, and when barely sixteen found himsSf 
summoned, after the battle of Prestonpans, to attend 
the wounded soldiers on the battlefield. He after- 
wards followed the army of (Charles Edward for seme 
months; but before the decisive fight at Culloden illr 
ness compelled him to return to Eainbujgh. He was 
later arrested for having participated in the rising, and 
taken to London, where he was kept in custqqy for 
twelve months. Here a Catholic wxxkseller named 
Neighan gave him his first insight into Ca^olic teach- 
ing, and on his return to Scotland he studied Gother’s 
wSl-known work, "The Papist Represented and Mis- 
represented”. An introduction to Father Seaton, a 
Jesuit missionary at Edinburg, was followed by a 
prolonged course of instruction, and Hay was received 
mto the Catholic Church, makmg his fi^ communion 
21 Dec., 1749. 

Debarred by the penal laws from graduating or re- 
ceiving his medical diploma^ he accepted an aj^int- 
ment as surgeon on a trading vess^ bound for the 
Mediterranean. While in London, on Lis way to join 
his ship, he became acquainted with the mustnous 
Bish^ Challoner, The result of their inte^urse was 
that Hay determined to enter the priesthood ; and on 
the arrival of his vessel at Marseilles, Hay journeyed to 
Rome, where he studied in the Scots’ College for nearly 
ei^t years. Among his fellow-students was the future 
Cardi^ Erskine. In April, 1758, he was ordained 
priest by Cardinal Spinelli, and on his return to S<»t^ 
land was appointed to assist Bishop Grant in the im- 

g >rtant district of the Enzie, in Banffshire. In 1766 
i^op Grant succeeded Bishop Smith as Lowland 
Vicar Apostolic, and soon afterwards procured the 
appointment of Hay as his coadjutor. He was con- 
secrated on Trinity Sunday, 1769, and thenceforward 
for nearly forty years sustained practically the whole 
burden of the vicariate. 

Of strong constitution and untiring energy, as well 
as sterling piety and zeal, he did an immense work for 
religion in Scotland during this period. ^ The stress of 
his ministerial labours did not prevent him from doing 
much active literaiy work. He published the first 
English (jatholic Bible printed in S^tland; but the 
woric which secured his own reputation as a rel%iotH 
writer was his complete cycle of Oatholief doctrine enti- 
tled "The Sincere, Devout, and Pious Chrii^ian”, 
published 1781-86, and still recognized as a work 
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standard value. Bishop Hay^s ovsm life was a perfect 
example of that ordered devotion and assiduous labour 
which he inculcated in his writings, and his calm and 
equable ten^rament was proof agaii^t the many 
tnals and difficulties inseparable from his position as a 
Catholic prelate under the penal laws, ' The Scottish 
Catholics, numbering at this time some 25,000, were, 
through the operation of these iniquitous statutes, in a 
condition little better than that of slaves or outlaws. 
Bishop Hay^s efforts to procure some relief for his co- 
religionists roused a storm of fanatical fury, and in 
February, 1779, the chapel and house which he had 
recently built in Edinbiugh were burned by the mob. 
Very inadequate compensation for this outrage was 
made by the magistrates, and the outbreak of the 
Gordon Riots in England, in 1780, further delayed the 
long-hoped-for relief. In 1793, however, Bishop Hay 
h^the satisfaction of seeing his flock released by Act 
of Parliament from the most oppressive of the penal 
laws. He had meanwhile laboured not only for the 
Church at home, but also to improve the condition of 
the national colleges at Borne and Paris. His ^eat 
object, in regard to the coUe^ at Borne, was to have 
it placed under the controT of Scottish superiors- 
His efforts on behalf of the institute in Paris were in- 
terrupted by the French Revolution, in which it was 
entirely swept away. The bishop’s last public work 
was the foundation of a new seminary at Aquhorties, 
in Aberdeenshire ; and here, after transferring, with 
the sanction of Pius VII, the entire government of the 
Lowland District to his coadjutor, Bishop Cameron, 
he died, deeply regretted, at the a^ of e^ty-thre<^ 
Stothest, Life in GoitDON, Sc^i^ronicon, Xv; 

Memoir in his ed. of Hay's WorkSt I; Macpheeson, 
History of ScoUUh Missions; tn 

Engiandt Ireland orid ScoUandt II, III 1876) : 

^^l^oipaganda: Seozia, passmi; Sco^ 

BEiAEsnunc, H%8L of the CcUh.^ Chur^tn SgoUa^f^ (Edin- 
burg, 1890); Ca&olie Magazine and Romw, 276:^2. 

T D. O. Hunteb-Blair. 


Haydn, JoHAinsr Michael, a younger brother of 
Franz Joseph Haydn ; b. at Rohrau, Austria, 14 Sept., 
1737; d. at Salzburg^ 10 August, 1806. In 1745, 
Haydn entered the choir of the Cathedral of 
St. Stephen, in Vienna, where his brother Joseph had 
be^ active as soprano soloist since 1740. By the 
order of the choir-master^ Johann Adam Karl Reuter, 
Joseph was entrusted with the musical education of 
his younger brother. They were together in the 
choir for three years. When Joseph’s soprano voice 
gave out, Michael succeeded hkn as soloist,, re maining 
with Stjstephen’s choir imtil 1755. In 1757 he was 
©ailed to Grosswardein to serve Archbishop Sigismund 
as choir-master of his cathedral, and in 1762 he ac- 
cepted the position of orciiestra conductor to the 
Pnnce-Archbishop Hieronymus of Salzburg, later 
ayjgfifnmmg also the duties of organist at the church of 
St^ Peter, atSaJzbuig, which was presided over by the 
Benedic&es. Ihe latter he subsequently exch^ed 
for similar duties at the cathedral. All^ough Michael 
Haydn retained these honourable positions tq the end 
of his days, i. e. for almost forty-four years, during the 
first years of ^ his incumbency his services were not 
quite ^lasfactory to his employers, nor did they call 
the approval of’ his contemporaries, among 
whom were Ledpold Mozart and his great son Wolf- 
gang^ ^Neither his musical activities nor his person^ 
conduct were edifying to those around him. But his 
wifq, "ftie court sin^r, Maria Magdalena Lipp, daugh- 
ter, of the cathedrS choir-master, was a person of ex- 
traiordinairy piety and austerity of life, and ah© seems 
to have wtou^t such a change in her husband that 
his slcrtJhfPlnnas and inertia gaye place to wonderful 
activity and industry. ^ , 

As was the custom among composers m his day, and 
by virtue also of his functions as conductor and organ- 
ist, Haydn wrote in every form of composition, but by 
predilection on liturgical texts. To the musical inter- 


pretation of these he undoubtedly devoted his best 
efforts. We can form an idea of his ^eat productiv- 
ity (which, however, does not equal his brother’s) 
wrnen we consider that he wrote twjenty-four masses, 
four so-called German masses (consisting of five or six 
numbers to be sung during low Mass), two requiems, 
one hundred and fourteen graduals, sixty-seven offer- 
tories, litanies, vespers, cantatas, oratorios, and sev- 
eral operas. Among his instrumental works are 
thirty symphonies, serenades, marches, minuets, 
string quartettes, and fifty preludes for the organ. 
Michael Haydn had an aversion to seeing his works in 
print, and most of his productions remained in manu- 
script. His style might be called eclectic. His tend- 
ency was to unite the salient traits and characteristics 
of contemporary masters who wrote for the Church. 
T^ile he gave to everything he wrote a certain per- 
sonal stamp, his individuality and depth of conception 
were not sufficiently pronounced to preserve many of 
his works to posterity. Some of his organ composi- 
tions are contained in B. Kothe’s “Handbuch fur 
Organisten”, and the same author’s "‘Praludienbuch”. 
Kothe’s collection ''Musica Sacra Seiler’s “Laudate 
Dominum” and ‘^Sammlung leicht ausfilhrlicher 
Kirchenmtisik”, published by the Csecilienverein of 
Salzburg, contain some of his vocal works. A com- 
plete collection of the unpublished works of Michael 
Haydn is preserved in the library of the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Peter, at Salzburg. 

WooLDBiDGE, Oxford. History of Musio^ V (Oxford, 1904); 
Jahn, W. a. Mozart, II (Leipzig, 1S6^; Mbnpbl. Mue%h- 
alleges Conversations-Lexikon (Benin, 1876). 

Joseph Ottek. 

Haydn, Joseph (Fbanz Joseph) j bom of staunch. 
Catholic parents at Rohrau, Austna, 1 April, 1732; 
died at Gumpendorf, Vienna^ 31 May, 1809. He be- 

f an his great musical career m the choir-schgol of St. 

tephen s, Vienna. For nine years he was a chorister 
there, and yielded his place as solo-boy to his younger 
brother Michael when the inevitable signs of change 
appeared in his voice. During these years he mani- 
fested an extraordinary passion for music, availing 
himself of every opportunity to improve his knowl- 
edge of the art. He was enabled to pursue his musical 
studies. At this time he came under the influence of 
Emanuel Bach, Dittersdorf, and Porpora, who may be 
said to have been his principal masters, although the 
credit of his remarkable achievements must be given 
rather to his own incessant industry than to any par- 
ticular instruction. The year 1756 found Haydn so 
well iofonned in the various branches of his art that he 
began to be ranked among the first music-masters 
of Vienna. In 1759 he accepted the appointment 
of vice^pellmeister to Count Morzin, a Bohemian 
nobleman, who maintained an orchestra at his coim- 
try-house. His contract with this prince brought him 
into the daily necessity of composmg ‘Mivertimenti ” 
for the orchestra, thus affording a splendid opportun- 
ity for the study of instrumentation. It was at this 
time that Haycm made the mistake of contracting a 
loveless marriage with Maria Anna Keller, Had he 
been more prudent in the choice of a spouse, perlmps 
his after life might have been free from the suspicions 
which his relations with other women justify. By- 
temperament he was deeply religious, and gave back 
to Almighty God, in his compositions for the services 
of the Church, the talent with which he was so richly- 
endowed. 

In 1761 he became vice-capellmeister at Eisenstadt,. 
and in 1766 went as capellmeister with Prince Nicho- 
laus to his new palace at Esterhdz. His life during 
these years was of singular steadiness of purpose. 
The duties of his position were most arduous, involv- 
ing the necessity of providing daily orchestral recitals, 
two operatic performances and at least each week one 
concert. He received a salary of one hundred pounc^ 
annually. In 1785 he joined the Freemasons to please 
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his friend Mozart, "who was an ardent member; and it 
is not clear how long he remained in that society. 
Upon the occasion of his two visits to London (1791 
and 1794) he was hailed as the greatest musician of 
the day, and received marked attention from royalty. 
The University of Oxford conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Music. His career in London was 
brilliant, and h^ successes signal. Salomon's orches- 
tra was the vehicle he chose to introduce his composi- 
tions to the English public, and the twelve symphonies 
performed under his direction created a profoimd im- 
pression. He left London in 1795, ana in January, 
1797, moved to Gumpendorf, Vienna, where £ie 
died. 

As a composer, Haydn will always be spoken of 
with reverence. He was the founder of the Viennese 
school of composition. His career began at the time 
when the accepted conventions of the Palestrinesque 
school of counterpoint had been abandoned as the 
last word in music. A craving for more liberty of 
style and greater breadth of conception was felt 
among the musicians of Haydn’s day, and, eateriiig to 
the mowing taste, he built up a school of copaposition 
which became so popular through his contnbutions 
and those of Mozart and Beethoven, that history has 
made it the starting point of modem composition. 
He has been hailed as the “father of mstrumenta- 
tion”, the “inventor of the syinphony ”, the ‘^creator 
of modem chamber music”. His instrumental com- 
positions include 125 symphonies, 31 concertos, 77 
quartets, 30 trios, and more than 300 compositions for 
wind and string instruments. His contributions to 
ecclesiastical music comprise 14 Masses, 1 Stabat 
Mater, 2 Te Deums, and 34 offertories and anthems. 
Haydn’s “Masses” have been particularly popular, 
especially in Germany, and have noany features which 
recommend them, but the reform^ of Church music 
instituted by Pope Pius X has equivalently debarred 
them from use at liturgical services, in some instances 
on account of the alterations and repetitions effected 
in the text, and in others because of the operatic char- 
acter of the music itself, which Mendelssohn is re- 
ported to have styled “scandalously gay”. In the 
field of vocal writing Haydfi was not notably ^ccess- 
ful; his solos are not on the same level as his other 
works, but his three and four part songs are generally 
accorded the same high appreciation given to his 
more pretentious efforts. In opera, he cannot be said 
to have achieved any remarkable success. Although 
he contributed over twenty compositions to the oper- 
atic repertoire, not one of mem or all of them together 
made the impression so widely felt at the hearmg of 
his oratorios. His best known operas are “Acide 
e Galatea” and “Orfeo”. The works which have 
made Haydn’s name immortel are his oratorios, not so 
much because of their intrinsic merit musically, but 
because of the app^ they have made to popular 
teste. The composition of the “Creation” was sug- 
gest to EEaydn by Salomon as the crown^ effort of 
Lis great career. It was received enthusiastically in 
Vienna, Dondoii and Paris, and until a quarter of a 
century ^o it divided popularity with -the master- 
pieces of Handel. The other well-known oratorios of 
Haydn are “The Seascms ^ the “Seven Last Words of 
Christ”, the “Return of Tobias”. 

PoHii, Mtwaai cend Hcmdhn (VieimiW X867); Hajx)w, A Crtxjr 
Han composer (1897); Beemoem emd his Forenmners 

(1904); Jauix^w, Viertm^ Period m (ksford Biskfrp of 
Music, V (1904) ; Fowl in Gttov®, Z>ictimmy of Music <md 
Musicicms, e, v. (New York, 1900). 
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Haydock, George, VENHEAni^ Hoggish martyri 
b. 1666; executed at Tyburn. 12 February, 16S3-84. 
He was the yoimgest son of Evan Haydodfe ^ Cotton 
Hall, lisncariiire, and Helen, dan^ter of Wiliam 
Westby of Mowbreck Hall, Lancashire ^was educated 
at the Engjish Collies at Bouai and Rome, and or- 


dained priest (apparently at Reims), 21 December, 
1581. Arrested m London soon after landing, he 
spent a year and three months in the strictest confine- 
ment in the Tower, suffering from the recrudescence of 
a severe malarial fever first contracted in the early 
summer of 1581 when visiting the seven churches of 
Rome. About May, 1583, though he remained in the 
Tower, his imprisonment was relaxed to “free cus- 
tody”, and he was able to administer the Sacraments 
to h^ fellow-prisoners. During the first period of his 
captivity he was accustomed to decorate his cell with 
the name and arms of the pope scratched or drawn in 
charcoal on the door or wails, and through ids career 
his devotion to the papacy amounted to a passion. It 
therefore gave himj)articular pleasure that on the fol- 
lowing feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome (16 January) 
he and other priests imprisoned in the Tower were 
examined at the Guildhall by the recorder touching 
their beliefs, though he frankly confesses it was witfi 
reluctance that he was eventually obliged to declare 
that the queen was a heretic, and so seal his fate. On 
5 February, 1583-4, he was indicted with James Fenn, 
a Somersetshire man, formerly fellow of Coipus 
Christi College, Oxford, the future martyr William 
Deane v.), who had been ordained priest the same 
day as himself, and six other priests, for having con- 
spired against the queen at Reims, 23 September, 
1581, agreeing to come to England, 1 October^ and 
setting out for England, 1 November. In pomt of 
fact he arrived at Reims on 1 November, 1581. On 
the same 5 February two equally ridiculous indict- 
ments were brought, the one against Thomas Hemer- 
ford, a Dorsetshire man, sometime scholar of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, the other against John Mun^ 
den, a Dorsetshire man, sometime fellow of New 
Colley, Oxford, John Nutter, a Lancashire man, 
sometime scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and two other priests. The next day, St. Dorothy’s 
Day, HaydockyFenn, Hemerford, Munden, and Nutter 
were brought to the bar and pleaded not guilty. 

Haydock had for a long time shown a great devo- 
tion to St. Dorothy^ and was accustomed to commit 
himself and his actions to her daily protection- ^ It 
may be that he first entered the college at Douai cm 
that day in 1574-6, but this is uncertain. The “ Con- 
certatio Ecdesise” says he was arrested on this day in 
1581-2, but the Tower bills state that 1^ was com- 
mitted to the Tower on the Sth, in which case he was 
arrest^ on Ihe 4th. On Frid^ the 7th all five were 
foimd guilty, and sentenced to death. The other four 
were committed in shackles to “ the pit ” in the Tower, 
but Haydock, probably lest he should elude the exe- 
cutioner by a natural death, was sent back to his old 
quarters. Early on Wediisday the 12th he said 
Mass, and later the five priests were drawn to Tyburn 
on hurdles; Biiydock, beii^ probably the youngest 
and certainly the weakest in health, was the first to 
suffer. An eyewitness has given us an accsount of 
their martyrdom, which Father Pollen, S.J., has 
printed in the fifth volume of the Catholic Record 
Society. 

He describes Haydock as “a man of complexion 
fayre, of countenance milde, and in professing of his 
fsuth passing stoute ’ He had been reciting prayers 
all the way, and as he moimted the cart said aloud the 
last verse of “Te lucis ante terminum”. He ac- 
^owied^d Elizabeth as his ri^tful qu^n, but con- 
fe^ed that he had called her a heretic. He then 
lecit^ secretly a Latin hymn, refused to pray in Ei^ 
lish with the people, but desired that all CalhoLfe 
would pray for him and his country. Whereupon, one 
bystander cried “Here be noe Catholicks”, apd an- 
other “We be all Catholicks”; Haydock explained “1 
meane Calholicks of the Catholics: Roman Churdi, 
and I pray God that my blond may encrease Ihe 
Cathdlick faiih in En^and”. Then the cart was 
driven away, and thoi]^ “the officer strock at the 
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rope sundry times before he fell downe’^ Ha^ock 
was alive wnen he was disembowelled. So was Hem- 
erford, who suffered second. The unknown ej^wn^ 
ness says, ^^when the tormentor did cutt on h^ 
members, he did cry ^ Oh! A! ’ ; I heard myself stan^ 
ing under the gibbet'\ As for Fenn, ^'before the cart 
was driven aw^ay, he was stripped of all his apparell 
saving his shirt only, and presently after the cart w^ 
driven away his shirt was pulled of his back, so that he 
hung stark naked, w^hereat the people muttered 
greatly’’. He also w^as cut down alive, though one of 
the sheriffs was for mercy. Nutter and Munden were 
the last to suffer. They made speeches and prayers 
similar to those uttered by their predecessor. Un- 
like them they were allowed to hang longer, if not till 
they were dead, at any rate until they were qmte 
unconscious. Haydock was twenty-eight, Munden 
about forty, Fenn, a widower, with two children, w^ 
probably also about forty, Hemerford was probably 
about Haydock'sa^; Nutter’s age is quite irnkno^. 

Gillow, Bibl. Diet Dng. Cath., Ill, 202: cf. lU, 265: V, 

201: Cathouc Record SocrETY, puUications (London, 
1905“^), II, V, passim. III, 12—15; IV, 74; Fole^ Records Eng. 
JPrw. S. J.l Vi (London, 1875-1883), 74, 103; Bridgewater, 
Concertatio EcdesiOB Catholiece (Tner, 1588), bwsjm; Wainb- 
WEiGHT in Cathouc Truot SocraTT’s pamphfets: Georve Ha^ 
dock, Jame 9 Fenn; John Nutter; Two Engluh Martyrs; Polden, 
Act. cf Englich MoHyr. (Londoii. 


Haydock, Geoegb Leo, priest and Biblical scholar; 
b, 11 April, 1774, at Cottam, near Wood Plumpton, 
Lancashire: d. 29 November, 1849, at Penrith, Cum- 
berland. At an early age he was placed in a school 
kept by the Rev. Robert Banister at Mowbreck Hall, 
near lOrkham, and in 1785 entered the English Col- 
lege of Douai. In the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution he escaped from Douai, August, 1793, in com- 
pany with his brother Thomas and one of the mmor 
professors. He stayed for a short while at Old H a ll 
Green, near Ware, Hertfordshire, but went to ^ 
home at the Tagg on 3 November, 1794, where he 
remained until January, 1796, when he rejoined some 
of his Douai companions in the college at Crook Hall, 
Durham. After oeing ordained priest on 22 Septem- 
ber, 1798, he held the offices of general prefect and 
master of all the schools under poetry till 26 January, 
1803, receiving £5 (25 dollars) for his five years’ 
work. Next he took charge of the poor mission at 
TJgthorpe, Yorkshire, and m July, 1816, the mission 
of Whitby, whence he was removed on 22 September, 
1830, to the mission at Westby Hall, Lancashire, ow- 
ing to a misunderstanding with his superiors. On 
19 August, 1831, he was forbidden to say Mass by 
Bishop Penswick, whereupon he retired for the suc- 
ceeding eight years to the Tagg, devoting himself to 
study. In 1832 he twice appealed to the Propa- 
ganda, but both his letters were intercepted and sent 
to the bishop; after his third appeal in 1838, his 
faculties were restored on 18 November, 1839, and 
be was appointed to the mission at Penrith where he 
spent his last ten years. Father H^dock’s chief 

E ublication was a new edition of the English trans- 
ition of the Latin Vulgate first published at Reims 
in 1582, and at Douai m 1609; Bishop Challoner’s 
text of 1750 was the basis of the work, but in the New 
Testament Dr. Troy’s edition of 1794 is largely fol- 
lowed. The notes are partly original, partly selected 
from other writers, those on the New Testament not 
having been compiled by Father Haydock. The 
edition appeared in Manchester, 1812^; Dublin, 
1812-3; Ed^burgh and Dublin, 1845-8; New York, 
1852-6 ; The other works published by Father Hay- 
dock are: ‘^The Tree of Life; or the One Church of 
God from Adam until the 19th or 58th century” 
(Manchester, 1809); ‘^Prayers before and after Mass 
proper for Country Congregations” (York, 1822); 
^^A Key to the Roman Catholic Office” (Whitby, 
1823); ‘^A Collection of Catholic H 3 nnns” (York, 


1823); ‘^Method of Sanctifying the Sabbath Days” 
(York, 1824). Besides his published books, Father 
Haydock left a number of works in manuscript, five 
volumes of “Douay Dictates”; four volumes of 

Psalms and Canticles in the Roman Office ” ; several 
volumes of “Biblical Disquisitions”; a treatise on 
“The Various Points of Difference between the Roman 
and the Anglo-Catholic Churches”; etc. The pecu- 
niary risks of the press deterred him from publishing 
these works. 

Gillow, Bibl Diet of Eng. Cnth. (London and New York, 
1888), s-v.; Cooper in Diet Nat. Biog., s. v.; see also Gillow, 
Haydock Papers; Cotton, Rhemes and Dovay, 406; Whittle, 
Preston, II, 336, Hardwick, Preston, 656; Sutton, Lancashire 
Aiutuyrs. A. J. Maas. 


Haymo (or Haimo), a Benedictine bishop of the 
ninth century; d. 26 March, 853. The exact date and 
place of his birth are tmknown. When a youth, he 
entered the Order of St. Benedict at Fulda, where the 
celebrated Rabanus Maunis was one of his fellow- 
students. He went together with him to the Monas- 
tery of St. Martin at Tours to profit by the lessons of 
its great teacher, Alcuin. After a brief sojourn at 
Tours, both friends came back to the Benedictine 
house at Fulda, and spent there most of their life 
previous to their promotion to the episcopal dignity. 
Haymo became chancellor to the monastery^ as is 
proved by hk records of its transactions, which are 
still extant. It is indeed probable that owing to his 
great learning he was also entrusted with the teaching 
of theology in Ihe same monastery; yet there is no 
positive proof that such was actually^ the case. He 
had been living for only a short while in the Benedic- 
tine monastery at Hersfeld, perhaps as its abbot, 
when in the last weeks of 840 he was ncftninated to the 
Bishopric of Halberstadt. Hearing of Haymo ’s pro- 
motion, Rabanus Maurus, his old friend, gave him at 
great length — ^in a work entitled ''De Umverso” and 
divided into 22 books — advice that would help^him in 
the discharge of the episcopal office. And it is in 
compliance with Rabanus’s suggestions, that Haymo 
stood aloof from the Court of Kmg Louis the German, 
did not entangle himself in the affairs of the State, 
preached often, and lived solely for the welfare of his 
diocese. The only public assembly which he attended 
was the Council of Mainz, held in 847 for the main- 
tenance of the ecclesiastical rights and immunities. 

Although a certain number of works have been 
wrongly ascribed to Haymo of Halberstadt, there is no 
doubt that he was a prolific writer. Most of his genuine 
works are commentaries on Holy Writ, the following 
of which have been printed: “In Psalmos explanar- 
tio”* “In Isaiam libri tres”; “In XII Prophetas”^ 
“In Epistolas Pauli omnes”; “In Apocalypsim libn 
septem”. As might be naturally expected from the 
exegetical methods of his day, Haymo is not an origi- 
nal commentator; he simply repeats or abridges the 
Scriptural explanations which he Imds in patristic 
writings. As a pious monk, and a faithful observer of 
Rabanus’s recommendations, he sets forth almost 
exclusively the moral and mystical senses of the 
sacred text. He is also the author of a rather elegant 
“Epitome” of Eusebius’s “Ecclesiastic^ History”, 
of a large number of Sermons, and of a spiritual work, 
“De amore coelestis patriae An extant passage 
from his writings, relating to the Holy Eucharist, 
shows that there is no substantial difference between 
his belief with regard to the Real Presence, and that of 
the other Catholic theologians.^ His works are con- 
tained in vols. cxvi-cxviu of Migne, Patr. Lat. 

Hllibs Dupin, Bibliothbgue EcclbsiastKStue (2nd ed., Paris, 
1697); Antonius, Exer&itatio de VitA et Docirind Haymonis 
(Halle, 1704); Mabillon, Acta SS. 0. B.B. (2nd Venice, 
1733); Annates 0. B.B. (Lucca, 1739); Dbrling, DeHayrneme 
Commentako historica (Helmstadt, 1747); Fabbicivs, Biblio- 
dieca Latina mcdice et injimee Mtatis (Florence, 1858) ; Ceillier, 
Histoire GbnMe des Auteurs Sacr6s et EccmxasUgues (Paris, 
1S62). ^ ^ 

Francis E. Gigot. 
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Haymo of Paversham, English Franciscan and 
schoolman, b. at Faversham, Kent ; d. at Anagni, Italy, 
in 1243, according to the most probable opinion; Wad- 
ding gjves 1244. He had already acquired fame as a lec- 
turer in the University of Paris and also as a preacher 
when he entered the Order of Friars Minor, probably in 
1224 or 1225. Shortly after this he was appointed 
custos at Paris, in which capacity he seems to have 
attended the general chapter of the order at Assisi in 
1230, and was one of the deputies sent by the chapter 
to pope Gregory IX to petition for an explanation of 
certain points^ in the rule about which there had 
arisen some discussion in the order. The pope re- 
plied with the celebrated Bull ''Quo elongati” of 28 
September, 1230. After this chapter Haymo proba- 
bly came to England, for from a mention of him in the 
"Patent Rolls Henrici III’^ he seems to have been at 
Oxford in 1232, probably as a lecturer in the Francis- 
can school there. In 1233 he was one of the Friars 
Minor sent by the Holy See to Constantinople to nego- 
tiate for the reunion or the Latin and Greek Churches. 
He led a peculiarly active life, for during these years 
he not only lectured at Oxford, but also at Tours, 
Bologna, and Padua. He wa^ moreover, employed 
by Gregory IX in revising the Breviary of the Roman 
Curia, and the edition published in 1241 of this Bre- 
viary (which afterwards was ordered to be used in all 
the Roman churches and eventually, with some modi- 
fication, became the Breviary of the whole Latin 
Church) was chiefly the work of Haymo (cf. trans. of 
Batifiol, " Hist, of the Roman Breviary”, p. 213). In 
1239 he took part in the general chapter of the order 
held at Rome when the notorious Brother Elias was 
deposed from the office of general. From Ecclestones 
account of this chapter it appears that Haymo was 
one of the chief spokesmen against Elias. He also 
brought about the degradation of Gregory of Naples, a 
lieutenant of Elias and a nephew of the pope. After 
the deposition of Elias, Albert of Pisa, Provincial of 
England, was elected ^neral, and Haymo succeeded 
him in the English provincimate. Albert, however, 
died during the first year of his generalate^ and Haymo 
was then elected to the supreme office in the order. 
According to Wadding, Ha;^o was elected general in 
1239, but this is an evident error. Eccleston ex- 
pressly says that Haymo, while Provincial of England, 

g ive the habit of the order to Ralph of Maidstone, 
ishop of Hereford; but Ralph only resided his 
bishopric on December 17, 1239; Haymo, therefore, 
could not have been elected general of the order until 
1240. 

Hasnno at once set about rectifying the disorders 
caused among the friars by Elias. The latter had in- 
creased the number of provinces in the order to 
seventy-two, "after the manner of the seventy-two 
disciples”, says Eccleston, and because he wished to 
rival the Domonicans, who had divided their order into 
twelve provinces in honour of the twelve Apostles. 
Haymo reduced the number of provinces. As Elias 
hau found his chief supporters amongst the lay 
brothers, whom he had attached to his person by pro- 
moting them, to high places, Haymo decreed that in 
future no lay bromer should be appointed superior 
except when there were no priests to fill the office. He 
also defined the rights of superiors, and set their juris- 
diction within definite bounds. Although very zeal- 
ous for the poverty of the rule, he yet was aware of 
the disadvantages of depending too much on alms and 
preferred that the friars should live by their own 
falx>ur; hence, when Provincial of En^and, he ob- 
tained in several places larger grounds for the friars, 
that they might cultivate the land and so supply 
themselves with food, in order ihat they migjb^ not have 
to beg. On his death-bed, says Eccleston, he was vis- 
ited by Innocent IV : but Innocent IV was at Anagni 
only from 25 June till the middle of October, 1243, and 
during the whole of 1244 was resident at Home. 

vir.— 11 


Haymows epitaph reveals the reputation in which he 
was held . It runs : — 

Hie jacet Anglorum summum decus, Haymo, 
Minorum, 

Viyendo frater, hosque regendo pater; 

Eximius lector, generalis in ordine rector. 

— Here lies Haymo, highest glory of the English; in 
his living a brother [friar] of the Minors, in ruling 
them a father; an eminent lecturer, and rector gen- 
eral in his order.” As a schoolman he was styled, in 
the fashion of the time, Speculum honestatis. ^Besides 
his lectures on the Sentences he left a treatise on the 
ceremonies of the Mass and a book of sermons. 

Thomas op Eccleston, De Adventu FF, MM. in Angliant 
(of ^liich an English translation has been published): Chronica 
XXIV Gen. in Analecta Franctscana^ III, 246-261; ‘WAnniNa, 
Annates ad an. 1239, 1344; Warding and Sbaralea, Scrip- 
tores Ord. FF. MM., s. v. 

Father Cuthbert. 

Haynald, Lajos, Cardinal, Archbishop of Kalocsar 
B4cs in Hunganr; b. at Sz^cs^ny, 3 October, 1816; 
d. at Kalocsa, 3 July, 1891. Having completed his 
studies in the secondary schools, he entered the Eme- 
ricianum at Pozsony (Presburg) in 1830, remaining 
there for one year. He studied philosophy at Nagy- 
szombat (Tymau) in 1831, theology at Vienna in 1833; 
entered Holy orders on 15 October, 1839, and received 
the degree of Doctor of Theology in 1841. After a 
brief period spent in the care of souls, he became pro- 
fessor of theology at the seminary at Gran in 1842. 
The prince-primate, Kop4csy, appointed him his 
secretary in 1846, but before he had entered upon the 
duties of that office, dispatched him abroad to study 
the training of pastors and ecclesiastical administra- 
tion. Haynald probably was the firat Hungarian to 
study such subjects in foreign countries. He applied 
himself to these questions with especial diligence in 
Paris, where he passed most of the time that he ip)ent 
on this mission. On his return he was appointed 
chancellor-director to the prince-primate, early in 
1848. When the Hun^rian Parliament proclaimed 
the independence of Hungaiy on 14 April, 1849, 
EEaynald refused to publish this declamtion. The 
consecmence was that he lost his position, where- 
upon he returned to his birth-place, Sz4cs5ny. At 
the close of the Revolutionary War he was restored to 
his office; on 15 S^tember, 1851, he was appointed 
coadjutor to the Bishop of Transylvania, Nicholas 
Kov4cs, whom he Succeeded on 15 October, 1852. 
On the publication of the October diploma, in 1860, 
Haynald became one of the cha^ions of the union of 
Transylvania with Hungary. Bus political opinions 
and activity thereupon brought him into conflict 
with the Viennese Government. Count Francis 
Nddasdy, head of the Transylvanian Chancellery, 
accused Haynald of disloyalty.^ Haynald went to 
Vienna and presen^d a memorial in which he set 
forth his political views. Notwithstanding this, the 
dissensions between the Government and Haynald 
continued, and resulted in Haynald's resignation in 
1864. Pius rX summoned him to Rome and ap- 
pointed him titular Archbishop of Carthage. 

Until 1867 he laboured in Rome, where he did 
valuable work as a member of the Congregation of 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. After the res- 
toration of the Hungarian constitution, Haynald 
was appointed Archbifliop of ICalocsa-B4cs, in 1867, 
at the mstanee of Baron Joseph E6tv6s. He played 
an important part in the Vatican Council of 1870, 
being, with George Strossmayer, Bishop of Diakovdr, 
one of the foremost opponents of the dogma of In- 
fsdlibility, although he submitted to the decree of the 
council. Leo XlII made Haynald a cardinal in 1870. 
As bishop and archbishop, he aimed chiefly to main- 
tain ecclesiastical discipline and to raise the standard 
of studies in the public schools. His. pious beqj^sts 
amounted to nearly five millions of While 
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still a young priest he devoted himself earnestly to the 
study of botany and made a large collection of plants 
and of books, which subsequently came into the 
possession of the Hungarian National Museum. The 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences made him an honor- 
ary member in recognition of his scientific work. 

A. AldXsy. 

Hazart, Corneliits, controversialist, orator, and 
writer, b. 26 October, 1617, at Oudenarde, in the 
Netherlands; entered the Society of Jesus, 24 Sept., 
1635 ; d. 25 Oct., 1690, at Antwerp. He was ordained 
priest, 6 April, 1647, at Louvain where he had already 
the reputation of 'perfectus orator; was professed on 1 
Nov., 1651; and preached during a period of thirty- 
six years, for a tune at Dunkirk and Brussels, per- 
manently at Antwerp. Hazart's life, apart from, the 
duties of his pastoral oflSice, was almost exclusively 
taken up with the struggle against the Calvinists of 
the Low Countries. There were t^es when his ac- 
tivities extended beyond the frontiera of his native 
country, as was shown by his **Epistola ad^ Land- 
gravium Hassise-Rheinfeldtium”. This conflict was 
waged in part from the pulpit. He delivered at the 
church of the professed house, at Antwerp, a series of 
sermons on controverted questions, and some of these 
he preached even in the open market-place, before 
numerous Calvinists who were assembled there for 
the festivities held in connexion with church dedication 
services. His forte, however, lay rather in the donaain 
of literary endeavour. Sommervogel enumerates about 
ninety writings of his, chiefly in the Dutch tongue. 
Among his larger systematized works it is worth 
while to note particularly the ‘'Kerkelijke ffistorie 
van de gheheele wereldt ” (Universal Church History) , 
4 vols. (Antwerp, 1667-73). This, although some- 
what antiquated, perhaps, as a imssion and church 
history, remains, nevertheless, serviceable to this day; 
it was translated into High German and added to by 
other Jesuits, under the title ‘*Kirchengeschichte, das 
ist katholisches Christentum, durch die ganze Welt 
verbreitet”. All of Hazards writings are apologetic 
and polemical in character. They treat of Holy 
Mass, the Real Presence of Christ in the Blessed Sac- 
rament, the invocation of the saints, the force of good 
works, auricular confession, extreme unction, purga- 
tory, idolatry, the primacy and infallibility of the 
pope, the Roman Catechism, in short, of all those 
questions which, owing to the attacks of preachers, 
had become of more special present interest and con- 
cern. Next to Holy Writ, Hazart looked preferably 
to the Fathers of the fir^ four centuries for his 
proofs. He was quick at refutation and showed him- 
self a tactician of the highest order, but had the faults 
of the polemical writers of those tumultuous times. 
In the case of Schuler he contented himself with a 
“Vriendelyke t'saemen-spraek tuschen D. Joaimes 
Schuler Predicant tot Breda ende P. C. Hazart ” (A 
friendly colloquy between John Schuler,^ preacher of 
Breda, and P. C. Hazart). The estimation in which 
his books were held may be gleaned from the num- 
ber of their new editions and of their translations 
into the German, from the retorts of his opponents, 
and from the fact that many of his writings, such as 
‘'Triomph der pausen van Roomen” (Triumph of 
the Roman Pontiffs), gave rise to voluminous liter- 
ature. 

SoMBiBBVOOXii, BibUothbaue de la Compagnie de Jieua^ IV, 

N. SCHBID- 

HeaJy, George Peter Alexander, an American 
portrait and historical painter, b. at Boston, 15 July, 
1808; d. at Chicago, 14 June, 1894. His father was 
an Irish captain m the merchant marine, and ^Hhe 
Celtic strain ran bright and lovable through the tem- 
perament of the son'' (Isham). The eldest of five 


children, Healy, early left fatherless, helped to sup- 
port his mother. When sixteen years of age he began 
drawing, and at once was fired with the ambition to be 
an artist. Miss Stuart, daughter of the American 
painter, aided him in every way, loaned him a Guido's 
^ EcceHomo", which he copied in colour and sold to a 
country priest. Later, she introduced him to Sully, 
by whose advice Healy profited much, and gratefully 
repaid Sully in the days of the latter's adversity. At 
eighteen, Healy began painting portraits, and was 
soon vei^ successful. In 1834, he went to Europe, 
leaving his mother well provided for, and remained 
abroad sixteen years, during which he studied with 
Baron Gros, came under the pervading influence of 
Couture, painted assiduously, and won (1840) a third 
piflss mecial in the Salon. His “ Franklin urging the 
Claims of the Colonists before Louis XVI" gained him 
a second-class gold medal at the Paris International 
Exhibition of 1855. This year, also, saw him in Chi- 
cago, where he remained until 1869, when he again 
visited the Continent, painting steadily, chiefly in 
Rome and Paris, for twenty-one years. His final re- 
turn to Gbicago was in 1892. Healy painted more 
portraits than any other American artist, and of more 
eminent men than any other artist in the world. 
Among his sitters were rius IX (1871), Lincoln, Grant 
(1878), Cardinal McCloskey, Louis Philippe (“his 
royal patron"). Marshal Soult, Webster, Calhoun, 
Hawthorne, Prescott, Longfellow, Liszt, Gambetta, 
Thiers, Lord Lyons, and the Princess (now the queen) 
of Rumania. In one large historical work, Web- 
ster's Reply to Hayne" (1851), now in Faneuil Hall^ 
Boston, fibere are one hundred and thirty portraits. 
Healy was remarkably facile, enterprising, courage- 
ous, and industrious. “All my days spent in my 
painting room" (Reminiscences). His style, essen- 
tially Irench, was sound, his colour fine, his drawing 
correct and his management of light and shade excel- 
lent. His likenesses, firm in outline, solidly painted, 
and witb later glazings, are emphatic, rugged, and 
forceful. Healy was an honorary member of the 
National Academy of Design and wrote a delightful 
book : “ Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter ' '. 

Among his principal works are : Lincoln (Corcoran 
Gallery), Bishop (later Cardinal) McCloskey (bishop's 
residence, Albany), Guizot (1841, in Smithsonian In- 
stitution), Audubon (1838, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist.), 
Comte de Paris (Met. Mus. of Art, New York). 

Isham, The History of American Painting (New York, 1905); 
Ttjckehman, BooA or vie Artists (New York, 1867); Clement 
AND Hutton, Artists of the XIX Cent, (Boston, 1880); Healy, 
Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter (Chicago, 1894). 

Leigh Hunt. 

Healy, John. See Tuam, Archdiocese of. 

Hearse, The Tenebr-®, is the triangular candle- 
stick used in the Tenebrae service. The name is de- 
rived, through the French hersOj^ from the Latin 
herpeXj which means a harrow, and is the same as that 
now used in connexion with funeral processions. The 
funeral hearse was originally a wooden or metal frame- 
work, which stood over the bier or coffin and sup- 
ported the pall. It was provided with numerous 
prickets to hold burning tapers, and, owing to the 
resemblance of these prickets to the spikes or teeth of a 
harrow, was called a hearse. Later on, the word was 
applied, not only to the construction above the coffin, 
but to any receptacle in which the coffin was placed. 
Thus it came to denote the vehicle in which the dead 
are carried to the grave. Likewise in the case of the 
Tenebrse hearse, the term was employed because the 
prickets were supposed to resemble the teeth of a 
harrow. The triangular candlestick for the Tenebrse 
dates back at least as far as the seventh century, being 
mentioned in anordo of that period published byMa- 
billon. The number of candles, however, has varied at 
different times and in different places. Thus Amalar 
rius of Metz speaks of a hearse of twenty-four candles; 
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other references show that hearses of thirty, twelve, 
nine, and even seven candles were used. At the pres- 
ent day, the Tenebrae hearse is made to bear fifteen 
candles, all of which, according to the '' Cseremoniale 
Episcoporum ’ ' (II, xxii, 4), should be of unbleached 
wax, though in some churches a w'hite candle is used 
on the apex of the triangle. During the service, these 
candles are gradually extinguished, one at the end of 
each psalm, alternately on either side of the candle- 
stick, beginning with the lowest. Since there are nine 
psalms in the Matins and five in the Lauds, only the 
highest candle of the triangle is left burning after the 
psalms have all been sung. As each of the last six 
verses of the Benedict us is chanted, one of the six 
candles on the altar, also of unbleached wax, is extin- 
guished. Likewise, all other lights in the church are 
put out, except the candle on the summit of the tri- 
angle. This candle is then 
taken from its place, and hid- 
den behind the altar, to be 
brought forth again, still 
lighted, at the conclusion of 
the service. The symbolism of 
the Tenebrse hearse and its 
candles is variously explained. 

The triangle itself is said to 
be^ a symbol of the Blessed 
Trinity; according to some 
the highest candle represents 
Christ, while the other four- 
teen represent the eleyen 
Apostles and the three Maries ; 
again we are^ told that the 
centre candle is a type of the | @ 

Blessed Virgin, who alone be- 
lieved in the Resurrection, 
while the gradual extinction 
of the others symbolizes the 
waning faith of the Apostles 
and Disciples. (SeeTENEBR^.) 

A good account of the Tenebrae 
hearse, with a discussion on the 
origin of the custom of gradually 
extinguishing the candles, may be 
found in Thurston, I/cn^ and iloZy 

Week (London, 1904); Rocb;, The 

Church of Our Fathers, ed. Hart -t 

AND Frbrb (4 vols., London, 1903), Funeral He^^se at thi 
II, 399 sqq., describes and gives Abbey for 

illustrations of the ancient funeral, . . t. 
hearse. For the ceremony of extinOTishmg the candles and 
other lights, described above, see Cceremoniale Episcoporum 
(II, xxii, 4 sqq.). Of. Wiseman, Four Lectures on Holy Week 
(Baltimore, 1854); Pope, Holy Week in the Vatican (Boston, 
1874); Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome: Liturgy 
(London, 1897). 

Leo a. Kelly. 
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Funeral Hearse at the Dirge in Westminster 
Abbey for Abbot Isup 


it, and hence the place assigned to the word heart in 
symbolic language, as also the use of the same word 
to designate those things symbolized by the heart. 
Xote, for instance, the expressions ‘‘to open one^s 
heart”, *Ho give one’s heart”, etc. It may happen 
that the symbol becomes divested of its material 
meaning and that the sign is overlooked in beholding 
only the thing signified. Thus, in current language, 
the word soul no longer suggests the thought of 
breath, and the word heart brings to mind omy the 
idea of courage and love. But this is perhaps a fig- 
ure of speech or a metaphor, rather than a symbol. 
A symbol is a real sign, whereas a metaphor is only a 
verbal sign; a symbol is a thing that signifies another 
thing, but a metaphor is a word used to mdicate some- 
thing different from its proper meaning. Finally, 
in current language, we are constantly passing from 
the part to the whole, and, 
by a perfectly natural figure 
of speech, we use the word 
heart to designate a person. 
These ideas will aid us in 
determining the object of 
the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. 

(ii) The question lies be- 
tween the material, the meta- 
phorical, and the S 5 mcibolic 
sense of the word heart; 
whether the object of the de- 
votion is the Heart of flesh, as 
I such, or the love of Jesus 
Christ metaphorically signified 
by the word heart; or the 
Heart of flesh, but as symbol 
of the emotional and moral 
Life of Jesus, and especially of 
His love for us. We reply 
that worship is rightly paid to 
the Heart of flesh, inasmuch 
as the latter symbolizes and 
recalls the love of Jesus, and 
His emotional and moral life. 
Thus, although directed to the 

■r ::r ^ material Heart, it does not 

Stop there: it also includes 

principal object, but which it reaches only in and 
through the Heart of flesh, the sign and symbol of 
this love. Devotion to the Heart of Jesus alone, as 
to a noble part of His Divine Body, would not be 
devotion to the Sacred Heart as understood and 
approved by the Church, and the same must also be 
said of devotion to the love of Jesus as detached from 


Heart of Jesus, Devotion to the. — ^The treat- 
ment of this subject is divided into two parts: (I) 
Doctrinal Explanations; (II) Historical Ideas. 

I. Doctrinal Explanations. — ^Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is but a special fom of devotion to 
Jesus. We shall know just what it is and what dis- 
tinguishes it when we ascertain its object, its founda- 
tions, and its proper act. 

(1) Special object of the devotion to the Sacred Heart . — 
The nature of this question is complex and frequently 
becomes more complicated because of the difficulties 
arising from terminology. Omitting terms that are 
over-technical, we shall study the ideas m them^lv^, 
and, that we may the sooner find our bearings, it win 
be well to remember the meaning and use of the word 
heart in current language. 

(i) The word heart awakens, first of all, the idea 
of a material heart, of the vital organ that throbs 
within our bosom, and which we vaguely realize as 
intimately connected not only with our own physical, 
but with our emotional and moral, Kfe. Now this 
heart of flesh is currently accepted as the emblem of 
the emotional and moral life with which we associate 


His Heart of flesh, or else connected therewith by no 
other tie than that of a word taken in the metaphori- 
cal sense. Hence, in the devotion, there are two ele- 
ments: a sensible element, the Heart of flesh, and a 
spiritual element, that which this Heart of flesh recalls 
and represents. But these two elements do not form 
two distinct objects, merely co-ordinated they con- 
stitute but one, just as do the body and soul, and the 
sign and the thing signified. Hence it is also under- 
stood that these two elements are as essential to the 
devotion as body and soul are essential to man. ^ Of 
the two elements constituting the whole, the principal 
one is love, which is as much the cause of the devotion 
and its reason for existence as the soul is the princi- 
pal element in man. Consequently, devotion to the 
Sacred Heart may be defined as devotion to the 
adorable Heart of Jesus Christ in so far as this Heart 
represents and recalls His love; or, what amounts to 
the same thing, devotion to the love of Jesus Christ 
in so far as this love is recalled and symbolically 
represented to us by His Heart of flesh. 

(iii) Hence the devotion is based entirely upon the 
symbolism of the heart. It is this symbolism that 
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imparts to it its meaning and its unity, and this sym- 
bolism is admirably completed by the representation 
of the Heart as wounded. Since the Heart of Jesus 
appears to us as the sensible sign of His love, the 
visible wound in the Heart will naturally recall the 
invisible wound of this love. This symbolism also 
explains that the devotion, although giving the Heart 
an essential place, is but little concerned with the 
anatomy of the heart or with physiology. Since, in 
images of the Sacred Heart, the symbolic expression 
must dominate all else, anatomical accuracy is not 
looked for; it would injure the devotion by rendering 
the symbolism less evident. It is eminently proper 
that the heart as an emblem be distinguished from 
the anatomical heart: the suitableness of the image 
is favourable to the expression of the idea. A visible 
heart is necessary for an image of the Sacred Heart, 
but this visible heart must be a symbolic heart. Simi- 
lar observations are in order for physiology, in which 
the devotion cannot be totally disinterested, because 
the Heart of Flesh towards which the worship is directed 
in order to read therein the love of Jesus, is the Heart 
of Jesus, the real, living Heart that, in all truth, may be 
said to have loved and suffered; the Heart that, as 
we feel ourselves, had such a share in His emotional and 
moral life; the Heart that, as we know from a knowl- 
edge, however rudimentary, of the operations of our 
human life, had such a part in the operations of the 
Master^s life. But the relation of the He^ to the 
love of Christ is not that of a purely conventional sm, 
as in the relation of the word to the thing, or of the 
flag to the idea of one's country; this Heart has been 
and is still inseparably connected with that life of 
benefactions and love. However, it is sufficient for 
our devotion that we know and feel this intimate con- 
nexion. We have nothing to do with the physiology 
of the Sacred Heart nor with determining the exact 
functions of the heart in daily life. We know that 
the symbolism of the heart is a symbolism founded 
upon reality and that it constitutes the special object 
of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, which devotion 
is in no danger of falling into error, 

(iv) The heart is, above all, the emblem of love, and, 
^ this characteristic, the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is naturally defined. However, being directed 
to the loving Heart of Jesus, it naturally encounters 
whatever in Jesus is connected with this love. Now, 
was not this love the motive of all that Christ did and 
suffered? Was not all His inner, even more than His 
outward, life dominated this love? On the other 
hand, the devotion to the &.cred Heart, being directed 
to the living Heart of Jesus, thus becomes familiar 
with the whole inner life of the Master, with all His 
virtues and sentiments, finally, with Jesus^ infinitely 
loviog and lovable. Hence, a first extension of the 
devotion is from the loving Heart to the innate 
knowledge of Jesus, to His sentiments and virtues, 
to His whole emotional and moral life; from the 
loving Heart to all the manifestations of Its love. 
There is still another extension which, although hav- 
ing the same meaning, is made in another way, that 
is by passing from the Heart to the Person, a transi- 
tion which, as we have seen, is very naturally made. 
When speaking of a large heart our allusion is to the 
person, just as when we mention the Sacred Heart 
we mean Jesus. This is not, however, because the 
two are synonymous but when the word heart is used 
to designate tne person, it is because such a person is 
considered in whatsoever relates to his heart, in his 
sentiments and virtues, in his emotional and moral 
life. Thus, when we designate Jesus as the Sacred 
Heart, we mean Jesus manifesting His Heart, Jesus 
all lovii^ and amiable. Jesus entire is thus recapit- 
ulated in the Sacred Heart as aU is recapitulated in 
Jesus. 

(v) In thus devoting oneself to Jesus all loving 
and lovable, one cannot fail to observe that His love 


is rejected. God is constantly lamenting this in Holy 
Writ, and the saints have always heard within their 
hearts the plaiat of unrequited love. Indeed one of 
the essential phases of the devotion is that it con- 
siders the love of Jesus for us as a despised, ignored 
love. He Himself revealed this when He complained 
so bitterly to Blessed Margaret Mary. 

(vi) This love is everywhere manifest in Jesus and 
in His life, and it alone can explain Him together with 
His words and His acts. Nevertheless, it 3iines forth 
more resplendently in certain mysteries from which 
greater good accrues to us, and in which Jesus is more 
lavish of His loving benefactions and more complete 
in His gift of self, namely, in the Incarnation, in the 
Passion, and in the Eucharist. Moreover, these mys- 
teries have a place apart in the devotion which, 
everywhere seeking Jesus and the signs of His love 
and favours, finds them here to an even greater extent 
than in particular acts. 

(vii) We have already seen that devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, being directed to the Heart of Jesus as 
the emblem of love, has mainly in view His love for 
men. This is obviously not that it excludes His love 
for God, for this is included in His love for men, but 
it is above all the devotion to ‘Hhe Heart that has so 
loved men", according to the words quoted by Blessed 
Margaret M.ary. 

(viii) Finally, the question arises as to whether the 
love which we honour in this devotion is that with 
which Jesus loves us as Man or that with which He 
loves us as God; whether it is created or uncreated. 
His human or His Divine love. Undoubtedly it is 
the love of God made Man, the love of the Incarnate 
Word. However, it does not seem that devout per- 
sons think of separating these two loves any more 
than they separate the two natures in Jesus. Besides, 
even though we might wish to settle this part of the 
question at any cost, we would find that the opinions 
of authors are at variance. Some, considering tnat the 
Heart of Flesh is connected with human love only, 
conclude that it does not symbolize Divine love 
which, moreover, is not proper to the Person of Jesus, 
and that, therefore, Divine love is not the direct 
object of the devotion. Others, while admitting that 
Divine love apart from the Incarnate Word is not the 
object of the devotion, believe it to be such when 
considered as the love of the Incarnate Word, and 
they do not see why this love also could not be sym- 
bohzed by the Heart of flesh nor why, in this event, 
the devotion should be limited to created love only. 

(2) Foundations of the devotion , — ^The question may 
be considered under three aspects: the historical, the 
theological, and the scientific. 

(i) Historical foundations. — ^In approving the de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart, the Church did not trust 
to the visions of Blessed Margaret Mary; she made 
abstraction of these and examined the worship in it- 
^If. Margaret Mary's visions could be false, but the 
devotion would not, on that account, be any less 
worthy or solid. However, the fact is that the de- 
votion was propagated chiefly under the influence of 
the movement started at Paray-le-Monialj and prior 
to her beatification, Margaret Mary's visions were 
most critically examined by the Church, whose judg- 
ment in such cases does not involve her infallioility 
but implies only a human certainty sufficient to war- 
rant consequent speech and action. 

(ii) Theological foundations. — ^The Heart of Jesus, 
like aU else that belongs to His Person, is worthy of 
adoration, but this would not be so if It were con- 
sidered as isolated from this Person and as having no 
connexion with It. But it is not thus that the Heart 
is considered, and, in his Bull “ Auctorem fidei'^ 1794, 
Pius VI authoritatively vindicated the devotion in 
this respect against the calumnies of the Jansenists. 
The worship, although paid to the Heart of Jesus, 
extends further than the Heart of flesh, being directed 
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to the love of which this Heart is the living and ex- 
pressive symbol. On this point the devotion re- 

r ’res no justification, as it is to the Person of Jesus 
t it is directed; but to the Person as inseparable 
from His Divinity. Jesus, the living apparhion of 
the goodness^ of God and of His paternal love, Jesus 
infimtely loving and amiable, studied in the principal 
manifestations of His love, is the object of the de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart, as indeed He is the object 
of the Christian religion. The difficulty lies in the 
union of the heart and love, in the relation which the 
devotion supposes between the one and the other. 
Is not this an error long since discarded? If so, it 
remains to examine whetner the devotion, considered 
in this respect, is well founded. 

(iii) Philosophical and scientific foundations. — ^In 
this respect there has been some uncertainty amongst 
theologians, not as regards the basis of tilings, but 
in the matter of explanations. Sometimes they have 
spoken as if the heart were the organ of love, but this 
point has no bearing on the devotion, for which it 
suffices that the heart be the symbol of love, and that, 
for the basis of the symbolism, a real connexion exist 
between the heart and the emotions. Now, the sym- 
bolism of the heart is a fact and every one feels that in 
the heart there is a sort of an echo of our sentiments. 
The physiological study of this resonance may be very 
interesting, but it is in no wise necessary to the de- 
votion, as its foundation is a fact attested by daily 
experience, a fact which physiological study confirms 
and of which it determines the conditions, but which 
neither supposes this study nor any special acquaint- 
ance with its subject- 

(3) The proper act of the devotion , — ^This act is 
required by the very object of the devotion, since 
devotion to the love of Jesus for us should be pre- 
eminently a devotion of love for Jesus. It is charac- 
terized by a reciprocation of love; its aim is to love 
Jesus who has so loved us, to return love for love. 
Since, moreover, the love of Jesus manifests itself to 
the devout soul as a love despised and outraged, 
especially in the Eucharist, the love expressed in the 
devotion naturally assumes a character of reparation, 
and hence the importance of acts of atonement, the 
Communion of reparation, and compassion for Jesus 
suffering. But no special act, no practice whatever, 
can exhaust the riches of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. The love which is its soul embraces all and, 
the better one understands it, the more firmly is he 
convin<^ that nothing can vie with it for making 
Jesus live in us and for bringing him who lives by it 
to love God, in union with Jesus, with aU his heart, 
all his soul, and all his strength. 

The idea of the devotion as it has been set forth above is not 
a priori; it is deduced from facts and texts. On each point 
proofs abound, ihe principal ones bein^^ grouped in Bainvel, 
jLa divotion au Sacre Ccbvt de JSatts (Pans, 1906). Tberein will 
also be found all the necessary bibliographical mfoixnation too 
detailed to be given here. 

Space does not permit relies to all the attacks directed 
agamst the devotion. On tins point consult nu Bottats de la 
BiioAssi&BE in Did. Apologdiqtte (Al^ edition, Paris, 1909). 

For doctrinal explanation see Oeoiset, La dSvoUon au Sacr$- 
Ccswr de Jieua-Chnet (Lyons, 1691). This work was placed on 
the Index in 1704, but withdrawn in 1887, and a new edition 
according to the third, which had appeared in 1694, was brought 
out by DE Franciosi (Montreuilnsur-Mer, 1895). de Gallipbt, 
VExc^ence de la dSvotion au SacrS Cceur (Lyons, 1733); 
Nillbs, De raMonibve fedotrum 8S. Cordis Jesu et pvnssiim 
Cordis Maries (5th ed., 2 vols., 8vo, Innsbruck, 1885); Thomas, 
La thiorie de la divotion au Sacri Ccswr de Jisus (Ulle, 1885); 
Tbbribn, La divotion au Sacri-Cceur de J istis d'apris les docu- 
ments avihentiques et la thiologie (Paris, 1893) ; Bix, Cuttus SS. 
Cordis Jesu et puriasimi Cordvs B. Virginia Maries (Freiburg im 
Br., 1905); Dalgaiens, The Devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus (London, 1853); Manning, The Glories of the Sacred 
Heart London, 1876). 

n. Histomcal Ideas on the Development op 
THE Devotion. — (1) From the time of St. John and 
St. Paul there has always been in the Church some- 
thing like devotion to the love of God, Who so loved 
the world as to give it His only-begotten Son, and to 


the love of Jesus, Who has so loved us as to deliver 
Himself up for us. But, accurately speaking, this is 
not the devotion to the Sacred Heart, as it pays no 
homage to the Heart of Jesus as the symbol of His 
love for us. From the earliest centuries, in accord- 
ance with the example of the Evangelist, Christ's open 
side and the mystery of blood and water were medi- 
tated upon, and the Church was beheld issuing from 
the side of Jesus, as Eve came forth from the side of 
Adam. But there is nothing to indicate that, during 
the first ten centuries, any worship was rendered the 
wounded Heart. 

(2) It is in the eleventh and twelfth centuries that we 
find the first unmistakable indications of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. Through the wound in the side 
the wounded Heart was gradually reached, and the 
wound in the Heart symbolized the wound of love. 
It was in the fervent atmosphere of the Benedictine 
or Cistercian monasteries, in the world of Anselmian 
or Bemardine thought, that the devotion arose, al- 
though it is impossible to say positively what were 
its first texts or who were its first votaries. To St. 
Gertrude, St. Mechtilde, and the author of the ‘'Vitis 
mystica" it was already well known. We cannot 
state with certainty to whom we are indebted for the 
*^Vitis mystica". Until recent times its authorship 
had generally been ascribed to St. Bernard and yet, 
by the late publishers of the beautiful and scholarly 
Quaracchi edition, it has been attributed, and not 
without plausible reasons, to St. Bonaventure (*'S. 
Bonaventurse opera omnia", 18^8, VIII, LIII i^.). 
But, be this as it may, it contains one of the most 
beautiful passages that ever inspired the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, one appropriated by the Church for 
the lessons of the second noctum of the feast. To St. 
Mechtilde (d. 1298) and St. Gertrude (d. 1302) it was 
a familiar devotion which was translated into many 
beautiful ]prayers and exercises. What deserves spe- 
cial mention is the vision of St. Gertrude on the 
feast of St. John the Evangelist, as it forms an epoch 
in the history of the devotion. Allowed to rest her 
head near the wound in the Saviour's side, she heard 
the beating of the Divine Heart and asked John if, 
on the night of the Last Supper, he too had felt these 
delightful pulsations, why he had never spoken of 
the fact. John replied that this revelation had b^n 
reserved for subsequent ages when the world, having 
grown cold, would have neSd of it to rekindle its love 
r^Legatus divinse pietatis", IV, 305; ‘‘Revelationes 
GertrudianaB", ed. Poitiers and Paris, 1877). 

(3) From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, 
the devotion was propagated but it did not seem to- 
have devdoped in itself. It was everywhere practised 
by privileged souls, and the lives of the saints and annak 
of different religious congr^tions, of the Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Carthusians, etc., furnish many 
examples of it. It was nevertheless a private, in- 
dividual devotion of the mystical order. Nothing of a 
general movement had b^n inaugurated, unless one 
would so regard the propagation of the devotion to 
the Five Wounds, in which the Wound in the Heart 
figured most prominently, and for the furtherance of 
■^rach the Franciscans seem to have laboured. 

(4) It appears that in the sixteenth century, the 
devotion took an onward step and passed from the 
domain of mysticism into that of Christian asceticism. 
It was constituted an objective devotion with prayers 
already formulated and special exercises of wiiich 
the value was extolled and the practice commended. 
This we learn from the writings of those two masters 
of the ^iritual life, the pious Lanspergius (d. 1539) 
of the Cfarthusians of Colc^e, and the devout Louis 
of Blois (Bloaius; d. 1566), a Benedictine and Abbot 
of Liessies in Hainaut. To these may be added 
Blessed John of Avila (d. 1569) and St. Francis de 
Sales, the latter belonging to the seventeenth century. 

(5) FYom that time everything betokened an early . 
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bringing to light of the devotion. Ascetic writers 
spoke of it, especially those of the Society of Jesus^ 
Alvarez de Paz, Luis de la Puente, Saint- Jure, and 
Nouet, and there still exist special treatises upon it 
such as Father Druzbicki*s (d. 1662) small work, “Meta 
Cordium, Cor Jesu'^ Amongst the mystics and pious 
souls who practised the devotion were St. Francis 
Borgia, Blessed Peter Canisius, St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
and St. Alphonsus Rodriguez, of the Society of Jesus; 
also Venerable Marina de Escobar (d. 1633), in Spain; 
the Venerable Madeleine of St. Joseph and the Vener- 
able Marguerite of the Blessed Sacrament, Carmelites, 
in France; Jeanne de S. Mathieu Deleloe (d. 1660), 
a Benedictine, in Belgium; the worthy Armelle of 
Vannes (d. 1671); and even in Jansenistic or worldly 
centres, Marie de Valemod (d. 1654) and Ang41ique 
Amauld; M. Boudon, the great archdeacon of Ev- 
reux. Father Huby, the apostle of retreats in Bnttany, 
and, above all, the Venerable Marie de Flncamation, 
who died at Quebec in 1672. The Visitation seemed 
to be awaiting Blessed Margaret Mary; its spiritual- 
ity, certain intuitions of St. Francis de Sales, the 
meditations of M6re FHuillier (d. 1655), the visions of 
Mother Anne-Marguerite Clement (d. 1661), and of 
Sister Jeanne-B^nigne Gojos (d, 1692), all paved the 
way. The image of the Heart of Jesus was every- 
where in evidence, which fact was largely due to the 
Franciscan devotion to the Five Wounds and to the 
habit formed by the Jesuits of placing the image on 
the title-page of their books and the walls of their 
churches. . 

(6) Nevertheless, the devotion remained an mdivid- 
ual or at least a private devotion. It was reserv^ 
to Blessed Jean Eudes (1601-1680) to make it public, 
to honour it with an OflSce, and to establish a feast 
for it. P^re Eudes was above all the apostle of the 
Heart of Mary; but in his devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart there was a share for the Heart of J esus. Little 
by little the devotion to the Sacred Heart became a 
separate one, and on 31 Au^st, 1670, the first feast 
of the Sacred Heart was celebrate with great solem- 
nity in the Grand Seminary of Rennes. Coutances 
followed suit on 20 October, a day with which the 
Eudist feast was thenceforth to be connected. The 
feast soon spread to other dioceses, and the devotion 
was likewise adopted in various religious communi- 
ties. Here and there it came into contact with the 
devotion begun at Paray, and a fusion of the two 
naturally resulted. 

(7) It was to Margaret Mary Alacoque (1647-1690), 
a humble Visitandine of the monastery at Paray-le- 
Monial, that Christ chose to reveal the desires of 
TTifl Heart and to confide the task of impartmg new 
life to the devotion. There is nothing to indicate 
that this pious religious had known the oevotion prior 
to the revelations, or at least that she had paid any 
att^tion to it. These revelations were numerous, 
and the following apparitions are especially remark- 
able: that which occurred on the feast of St. John, 
when Jesus permitted Margaret Mary, as He had 
formerly allowed St. Gertrude, to rest her head upon 
His Hef^, and then disclosed to her the wonders of 
His love, telling her that He desired to make them 
known to all mankind and to diffuse the treasures of 
His goodness, and that He had chosen her for this 
work (27 Dec., probably 1673) ; that, probably dis- 
tinct from the preceding, in which He requested to be 
honoured under the fi^re of His Heart of fiesh; that, 
when He appeared radiant with love and asked for a 
devotion of expiatory love— frequent Communion, 
Communion on first Friday of the month, and the 
observance of the Holy Hour (probably June or July, 
1674); that known as the *'^eat apparition’' which 
took place during the octave of Corpus Christi, 1675, 
probably on 16 June, when He said, “Behold the 
Heart that has so loved men . . . instead of gratitude 
I receive from the greater part (of mankind) only in- 


gratitude ... ”, and asked her for a feast of repara- 
tion on the Friday after the octave of Corpus Christi, 
bidding her consult Father de la Colombi^re, then 
superior of the small Jesuit house at Paray; and, 
finally, those in which solemn homage was asked on 
the part of the king, and the mission of propagating 
the new devotion was especially confided to the re- 
ligious of the Visitation and the priests of the Society 
of Jesus. A few days after the “great apparition’’ 
of June, 1675, Margaret Mary made all known to 
Father de la Colombi^re, and the latter, recognizing the 
action of the spirit of God, consecrated himself to the 
Sacred Heart, directed the holy Visitandine to write 
an account of the apparition, and made use of every 
available opportunity discreetly to circulate this ac- 
count through France and England. At his death, 
15 February, 1682, there was foimd in his journal 
of spiritual retreats a copy in his own handwriting of 
the account that he had requested of Margaret Mary, 
together with a few reflections on the usefulness of the 
devotion. This journal, including the accoimt and a 
beautiful “offering” to the Sacred Heart, in which 
the devotion was well explained, was published at 
Lyons in 1684. The little book was widely read, even 
at Paray. although not without being the cause of 
“dreadful confusion” to Margaret Mary, who, never- 
theless, resolved to make the best of it and profited by 
the book for the spreading of her cherished devotion. 
Moulins, with Mother de Soudeilles, Dijon, with 
Mother de Saumaise and Sister Joly, Semur, with 
Mother Greyfi6, and even Paray, which had at first 
resisted, joined the movement. Outside of the Visi- 
tandines, priests, religious, and l^nmen espoused the 
cause, particularly a Capuchin, Margaret Mary’s two 
brothers, and some Jesuits, among the latter being 
Fathers Croiset and GaUifet, who were destined to do 
so much for the devotion. 

(8) The death of Margaret Mary, 17 October, 1690, 
did not dampen the ardour of those interested; on the 
contrar}^ a short account of her life published by 
Father Croiset in 1691, as an appendix to his book 
“De la Devotion au Sacr5 Coeur’’, served only to in- 
crease it. In spite of all sorts of obstacles, and of the 
slowness of the Holy See, which in 1693 imparted in- 
dulgences to Confraternities of the Sacred Heart and, 
in 1697, granted the feast to the Visitandines with the 
Mass of the Five Wounds, but refused a feast common 
to all, with special Mass and OjBBice, the devotion 
spread, particularly in religious communities. The 
Marseilles plague, 1720, furnished perhaps the first 
occasion for a solemn consecration and public worship 
outside of religious communities. Other cities of the 
South followed the example of Marseilles, and thus the 
devotion became a popular one. In 1726 it was 
deemed advisable once more to importune Rome for a 
feast with a Mass and Office of its own, but,^ in 1729, 
Rome again refused. However, in 1765, it finally 
yielded and that same year, at the request of the 
queen, the feast was received quasi officially by the 
episcopate of France. On all sides it was asked for 
and obtained, and finally, in 1856, at the urgent en- 
treaties of the French bi^ops, Pope Pius IX extended 
the feast to the universal Church under the rite of 
double major. In 1889 it was raised by the Church 
to the double rite of first class. The acts of consecra- 
tion and of reparation were everywhere introduced 
together with the devotion. Oftentimes, especially 
since about 1850, groups, congregations, and States 
have consecrated themselves to the Sacred Heart, and, 
in 1875— this consecration was made throughout the 
Catholic world. Still the pope did not wi^ to take 
the initiative or to intervene. Finally, on 11 Jime, 
1899, by order of Leo XIII, and with the formula pre- 
scribed by him, all mankind was solemnly consecrated 
to the Sacred Heart. The idea of this act, which Leo 
XIII called “the great act” of his pontificate, had 
been proposed to him by a religious oi the Good Shep- 
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herd from Oporto (Portugal) who said that she had 
received it from Christ Himself. She was a mem- 
ber of the Droste^zu-Vischering family, and known in 
religion as Sister Mary of the Divine Heart. She 
died on the feast of the Sacred Heart, two days before 
the consecration, which had been deferred to the 
following Sunday. Whilst alluding io these great 
public manifestations we must not omit referring to 
the intimate life of the devotion in souls, to the prac- 
tices connected with it, and to the works and asso- 
ciations of which it was the very life. Moreover, we 
must not overlook the social character which it has 
assumed, particularly of late years. The Catholics of 
France, especially, cling firmly to it as one of their 
strongest hopes of ennoblement and salvation. 

For the history of the devotion see Bainvel, op. ciL, pt. HI, 
204r-365. The previously mentioned works of Gallifet, Nilt 
I.ES, Thoxias, Rnc, contain valuable information, and Nilles 
gives official documents. Granger, Leo archives de la divotion 
au SacrS Cosier de J Sette et au Saint Conor de Marie (3 vols., 
12mo, Paris, 1892, 1893); Yen veux, du Casur de JSsue, 

ou la doctrine complete de la B. Marguerite Marie svr la divotion 
auSacri Coster ^ vols., 12mo; 2nd ed., Paris, 1900); de Fran- 
ciosi, Le SacrS Cceter de J Sous el la tradition^ Documents recueiUie 
chez lea PereSf lea Docleterst lea HagiographeSf etc. (Toumai, 
1908); Dufax^ TrSaor du SacrS Coeier de JSsuOf ou Recueil 
d*eztraita de VEcriture dea Saints Pkrea^ ete.^ diapoaSa en ordre 
cdphabStique (8 vols., 8vo, Brussels, 1870-1872V, Letierce, 
Etude avT le SaerS Coevr (Paris, 1890, 1891); Idem, Le SacrS 
CcBUTt sea apdtrea et sea aanctuairea (Nancy, 1^6). 

Jean Bainvel. 

Heart of Mary, Congregations of the. — I. 
Sisters of the Holt Heart of Mary, founded in 
1842 at Nancy, by Mgr Menjaud, Bishop of Nancy 
and Toul, for the purpose of instructing young girls 
in various trades, and protecting their virtue. The 
statutes, drawn up by the Abb6 Masson, provide that 
the congregation shall own nothing but the houses 
which they occupy; that eveiything over and above 
shall go to the maintenance of poor children and the 
decoration of altars. The devotion of Perpetual 
Adoration was instituted in the mother-house. 

II. Sisters-Servants of the Holy Heart of 
Mary, founded at Paris, in 1860, by P^re Delaplace, 
and Marie-Jeanne Moisan, for the Christian education 
of children, and the visitation and care of the sick in 
hospitals and in their own homes. This conOTegation 
is particularly flourishing in Canada, where about 140 
sisters have charge of about 2500 children. There 
are six communities in the United States. 

III. Daughters of the Holy Heart of Mart, 
founded by Mgr Kob^s, at Dakar, Senegambia, 24 
May, 1858, for native women. In touch as they are 
with the customs and dialects of their country, they 
render invaluable services in teaching, visiting various 
mission stations, caring for the sick^ and preparing 
catechumens for baptism. Their immunity from 
yellow fever enables them to care for the Europeans 
stricken during epidemics. In the Vicariate of Sene- 
gambia are six communities with about forty sisters. 

rv. Congregation of the Holt and Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, founded, at the desire of the Synod 
of Ponxhcherry, by Pdre Dupuis for the Christian 
education of young Indian girls. The native prej- 
udice against the education of their women was 
gradualfy overcome and the congr^tion now counts 
over 200 religious, in charge of orphanages, pharmacies, 
and schools. Most of the sisters have government 
certificates of proficiency in the various grades. 

V. Sisters of the Holy and Immaculate Heart 
OF Mary, founded in July, 1848, at Pico Heights, Los 
Angeles, California, U. S. A. In the Diocese of Mon- 
terey and Los Angeles the sisters number about 110, 
and have charge of about 700 children and fiO orphans, 
in 1 college, 5 academies, and 1 orphan asylum. 

VI. Daughters op the Immaculate Hbart of 
Mary, the name taken by an association of kdi^ in 
charge of the home for incurables at R^imes, on their 
oiganization into a religious community in 1841. 
The home had been in existence since 1700, had with- 


stood the rigours of the Revolution, and had never 
been without a band of devoted women, bound only 
by the ties of charity, and tacitly rendering obedience 
to the oldest of their number. 

VII. Sister-Servants op the Immaculate Heart 
OP Mary, founded at Quebec in 1859 by Mgr Tur- 
geon, Archbishop of Quebec, and Mme Marie Roy, in 
religion Sister Marie du Sacr6-Cceur (d. 1885), to 
shelter penitent girls, and provide Christian educa- 
tion for children. The congregation now numbers 
about 400 members in the UnitS States and Canada 
in charge of 26 establishments, 152 penitents, and 
about 5500 children. 

VIII. Sisters Servants op the Immaculate Heart 
OP Mary, founded at Monroe, Michigan, U. S. A., 28 
November, 1845, by the Rev. Louis Gillet, C.SS.R., 
for the work of teaching In 1856 an independent 
mother-house was established at Villa Maria, West- 
chester County, Pennsylvania, and later a ttod at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. The members of this con- 
gregation are in charge of academies, normal schools, 
parochial schools, and asylums in eleven dioceses, and 
number about 1200 sisters. 

IX. Missionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart 
OF Mary, founded at Vich, Spain, in 18482by Vener- 
able Antonio Marfa Claret (d. 1870). ^ey have 
charge of a mission on the Fernando Po, and are also 
stationed at Corisco and Annabon in Western Africa. 

X. Congregation op the Immaculate Heart op 
Mary, also called the Congregation of Scheutvbld, 
founded in 1863 by Ven. Th4ophile Verbiest (d. 1865), 
a former military chaplain, for mission work in heathen 
countries. Father Verbiest^s desire to consecrate 
himself to the life of a missionary seemed on the point 
of fulfilment when the Treaty of Peking (1861) o]^ed 
China to his zeal and that of the little band who de- 
sired to accompany him. ,On seeking ecclesiastical 
permission, however, they were commissioned by 
Cardinal Barbaro, Prefect of the Propaganda, to begin 
their work by founding a seminary in Belgium to sup- 
ply priests for foreign missions, and laid the founda- 
tions of the Scheutveld College, 28 April, 1863, in the 
Keld of Scheut, a short distance from Brussels. In 
September, 1863, missionaries set forth for Mongolia, 
The Scheutveld priests have faced severe perils, as, for 
instance, the Boxer rebellion in China, involving the 
massacre of Bishop Hamer, Vicar Apo^lic of South- 
Western Mongolia, seven missionaries, and 3000 Chris- 
tians; the even greater decimation of their numbers 
by the Congo cli^te, not to mention the persecution 
of the missionaries and the negro colonies established 
by them. The congregation now numbers over 300 
members in charge of the Vicariates Apostolic of C^ 
tral, Eastern, and South-Western Mongolia, and in 
China, the Vicariate of Northern Kan-su and the Pre- 
fecture Apostolic oi Southern Kan-^, where in all about 
155 Fathers have charge of about 51,600 Catholics. 
20,000 catechumens, 250 churches and chapds, ana 
263 schools, with an attendance of 6000; in Afric^ in 
the Vicariate Apostolic of Belgian Congo and the Ire- 
fecture of Upper Kassai, 52 priests and 20 lay brothers 
are over about 15,000 Catholics, 29,300 cat^umens, 
38 churches and chapels, and 28 schools, attended by 
2300 children. In connexion with their missions the 
Fathers have opened a number of benevolent institu- 
tions, for ffisample the hospital at SirTrudhon^ Upper 
Kassai, for those aflflicbcri with sleeping sickness. 
Their activity in ransoming and educatmg negro chiL 
dren is reaping a rich harvest. The organ of the con- 
gr^ticm is Missions en Chine et au Congo”. 

'XL. Sisters of the Most Pure Heart of Mary, 
founded at Vienna, in 1843, by Barbara Maix (d. 
1873)^ and in 1848 establi^ed in Brazil, where, in 
addition to the mother-house at Porto Alegre, they 
have nine mstitutions, chiefly orphan asylums. 

XII. . Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Mary, 
founded in 1848 by Jean Gailhac at B^^ in the 
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Diocese of Montpellier, for the work of teaching and 
the care of orphans. They were approved by Pius IX 
and Leo XIII, and have institutions in Ireland, Eng- 
land, Portugal, and the United States. 

Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen (Paderbom, 1908), 
PiOLET, Missions catholiques frangaises (Paris, 1899^903), 
HiiLTOT, Diet, des ordres religievx (Paris, 1859). Por XI see 
Kath Mismonm, (1875), 117 sqq.; Vermeersch, La qmsiion 
congolaise (Brussels, 1906). 

F. M. Rudge. 

Heart of Mary, Devotion to the. — As in the 
article on devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, this 
subject will be considered under two heads: (1) the 
nature, and (2) the history of the devotion. 

(1) Just as devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is 
only a form of devotion to the adorable Person of 
Jesus, so also is devotion to the Holy Heart of Mary 
but a special form of devotion to Mary. In order 
that, properly speaking, there may be devotion to the 
Heart of Mary, the attention and the homage of the 
faithful must be directed to the physical heart itself. 
However, this in itself is not sufficient; the faithful 
must read therein all that the human heart of Mary 
suggests, aU of which it is the expressive symbol ana 
the living reminder: Mary^s interior life, her joys and 
sorrows, her virtues ana hidden perfections, and, 
above all, her virginal love for her God, her maternal 
love for her Divine Son, and her motherly and com- 
passionate love for her sinful and miserable children 
nere below. The consideration of Mary's interior life 
and the beauties of her soul, without any thought of 
her physical heart, does not constitute our devotion; 
still less does it consist in the consideration of the 
Heart of Mary merely as a part of her virginal body. 
The two elements are essential to the devotion, just 
as soul and body are necessary to the constitution of 
man. 

All this is made sufficiently clear in the explanations 
given elsewhere (see Heabt of Jesus, Devotion to 
the), and, if our devotion to Mary must not be con- 
founded with our devotion to Jesus, on the other hand, 
it is equally true that our veneration of the Heart of 
Mary is, as such, analogous to our worship of the 
Heart of Jesus. It is, however, necessary to indicate 
a few differences in this analogy, the better to explain 
the character of Catholic devotion to the Heart of 
Maiy. Some of these differences are very marked, 
whereas others are barely perceptible. Devotion to 
the Heart of Jesus is especially directed to the Divine 
Heart as overflowing with love for men, and it pre- 
sents this love to us as despised and outraged. In the 
devotion to the Heart of Mary, on the other hand, 
what seems to attract us above all else is the love of 
this Heart for Jesus and for God, Its love for men is 
not overlooked, but it is not so much in evidence nor 
so dominant. With this difference is linked another. 
The first act of the devotion to the Heart of Jesus is 
the love eager to respond to love; in devotion to the 
Heart of Mary there is no first act so clearly indicated: 
in this devotion, perhaps, study and imitation hold as 
important a place as love. For, although this study 
and imitation are impregnated with filial affection, 
the devotion presents itself with no object sufficiently 
conspicuous to call forth our love, which is, on the 
eontrary, naturally awakened and increased by the 
study and imitation. Hence, accurately speaking, 
love is more the result than the object of the devotion, 
^ object being rather to love God and Jesus better 
% uniting ourselves to Mary for this purpose and by 
imitatinjg Jier virtues. It would also seem that, al- 
though in the devotion to the Heart of Maij the heart 
has an essential part as symbol and sensible object, 
it does not stand out as prominently as in the de- 
votion to the Heart of Jesus; we think rather of the 
thing symbolized, of love, virtues, and sentiments, of 
Mary's interior life. 

(2) The history of the devotion to the Heart of Mary 


is connected on many points with that to the Heart of 
Jesus; nevertheless, it has its own history which, 
although very simple, is not devoid of interest. The 
attention of Christians was early attracted by the 
love and virtues of the Heart of Mary. The Gospel 
itself invited this attention with exquisite discretion 
and delicacy. What was first excited was compassion 
for the Virgin Mother. It was, so to speak, at the 
foot of the Cross that the Christian heart first made 
the acquaintance of the Heart of Mary. Simeon's 
prophecy paved the way and furnished the devotion 
with one of its favourite formulae and most popular 
representations: the heart pierced with a sword. 
But Mary was not merely passive at the foot of the 
Cross; “she co-operated through charity”, as St. 
Augustine says, “m the work of our redemption”. 

Another Scriptural passage to help in bringing out 
the devotion was the twice-repeated saying of St. 
Luke, that Mary kept all the sayings and doings of 
Jesus in her heart, that there she might ponder over 
them and live by them. A few of the Virgin’s sayings, 
also recorded in the Gospel, particularly the Magnificat, 
disclose new features in Marian psychology. Some 
of the Fathers also throw light upon the psychology 
of the Virgin, for instance, St. Ambrose, when in ms 
commentary on St. Luke he holds Mary up as the 
ideal of virginity, and St. Ephrem, when he so poeti- 
cally sings of the coming of the Magi and the welcome 
accorded them by the humble Mother. Little by 
little, in consequence of the application of the Canticle 
to the loving relations between God and the Blessed 
Virgin, the Heart of Mary came to be for the Christian 
Church the Heart of the Spouse of the Canticles as 
weU as the Heart of the Virgin Mother. Some pas- 
sages from the other Sapiential Books, likewise under- 
stood as referring to Mary, in whom they personify 
wisdom and her gentle charms, strenrihened this 
impression. Such are the texts in whidi wisdom is 
presented as the mother of lofty love, of fear, of 
knowledge, and of holy hope. In the New Testa- 
ment Ehzabeth proclaims Mary blessed because she 
believed the words of the angel; the Magnificat 
is an expression of her humility; and in answering 
the woman of the people, who in order to exalt the Son 
proclaimed the Mother blessed, did not Jesus himself 
say: “Blessed rather are they that hear the word of 
God and keep it ”, thus in a manner inviting us to 
seek in Manr that which had so endeared her to God 
and caused her to be selected as the Mother of Jesus? 
The Fathers understood His meaning, and found in 
these words a new reason for praising Mary. St. Leo 
says that through faith and love she conceived her 
Son spiritually, even before receiving Him into her 
womb, and St. Augustine tells us that she was more 
blessed in having borne Christ in her heart than in 
having conceived Him in the flesh. 

It is only in the twelfth, or towards the end of the 
eleventh, century, that slight indications of a regular 
devotion are perceived in a sermon by St. Bernard 
(De duodecim stellis), from which an extract has been 
taken by the Church and used in the Offices of the 
Compassion and of the Seven Dolours. Stronger evi- 
dences are discernible in the pious meditations on the 
Ave Maria and the Salve Regina, usually attributed 
either to St. Anselm of Lucca (a. 1080) or St. Bernard; 
and also in the large book “De laudibus B. Marise 
Vir^nis” (Douai, 1625) by Richard de Saini^Laurent, 
Penitentiary of Rouen in the thirteenth century. In 
St. Meohtilde (d. 1298) and St. Gertrude (d, 1302) the 
devotion had two earnest adherents. A little earlier 
it had been included by St. Thomas Becket in the 
devotion to the joys and sorrows of Mary, by Blessed 
Hermann (d. 1245), one of the first spintual children 
of St. Dominic, in his other devotions to Mary, and 
somewhat later it appeared in St. Bridget's **Book 
of Revelations”. Tauler (d. 1361) beholds in Mary 
the model of a mystical, just as St. Ambrose perceived 
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in her the model of a virginal, soul. St. Bemardine of 
Siena (d. 1444) was more absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the virginal heart, and it is from him that 
the Church has borrowed the lessons of the Second 
Noctum for the feast of the Heart of Mary. St. 
Francis de Sales speaks of the perfections of this 
heart, the model of love for God, and dedicated to 
it his ‘^Theotimus”. 

During this same period one finds occasional men- 
tion of deyotional practices to the Heart of Mary, e. g. 
m the “ Antidotarium ” of Nicolas du Saussay (d. 1488), 
in Julius II, and in the ‘^Pharetra” of Lanspergius. 
In the second half of the sixteenth century and the 
first half of the seventeenth, ascetic authors ci welt upon 
this devotion at greater len^h. It was, however, re- 
served to Blessed Jean Eudes (d. 1681) to propagate 
the devotion, to make it public, and to have a feast 
celebrated in honour of the Heart of Mary, first at 
Autun in 1648 and afterwards in a number of French 
^oceses. He- established several religious societies 
interested in upholding and promotmg the devo- 
tion, of which his large book on the Cosur Admir- 
able (Admirable Heart), published in 1681, resembles 
a summary. P6re Eudes's efforts to secure the ap- 
proval of an OflBce and feast failed at Rome, but, 
notwithstanding this disappointment, the devotion 
to the Heart of Mary processed. In 1699 Father 
Pinamonti (d. 1703) published in Italian his beautiful 
little work on the Holy Heart of Mary, and in 1725 
P^re de Gallifet combined the cause of the Heart of 
Mary with that of the Heart of Jesus in order to obtain 
Rome's approbation of the two devotions and the insti- 
tution of the two feasts. In 1729 his project was de- 
feated, and in 1765 the two causes were separated, 
to assure the success of the principal one. 

In 1799 Pius VI, then in captivity at Florence, 
granted the Bishop of Palermo the feast of the Most 
Pure Heart of Mary for some of the churches in his 
diocese. In 1805 Pius VII made a new concession, 
thanks to which the feast was soon widely observed. 
Such was the existing condition when a twofold move- 
ment, started in Paris, gave fresh impetus to the de- 
votion. The two factors of this movement were first 
of all the revelation of the ‘^miraculous medal'' in 
1830 and all the prodigies that followed, and then the 
establishment at Notre-Dame-des-Victoires of the 
Archconfratemity of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
Refuge of Sinners, which spread rapidly throughout 
the world and was the source of numberless graces. 
On 21 July, 1855, the Congregation of Rites finally 
approved the Office and Mass of the Most Pure Heart 
of Mary without, however, imposing them upon the 
Universal Church. 

Now there are at least three feasts of the Heart of 
Mary, aU with different Offices: that of Rome, ob- 
served in many places on the Sunday after the Octave 
of the Assumption and in others on the third Sunday 
after Pentecc^ or in the beginning of July; that of 
P^ Eudes, celebrated amongst the Eudists and in a 
number of communities on 8 February; and that of 
Notre-Dame-des-Victoires, solemnized a little before 
Lent, However, no feast has as yet been granted 
to the entire Church. 

Many of those who have written on the Heart of Jesus have 
devoted a few pages to the Heart of Mary, e. g. GAiiUruT, 
Nillbs, Tbeeibn, and Bjx. See the article Hbaht of Jesus, 
Devotion to the. However, the chief worit is that of 
Busssep Jean Eupes, he Cmtr Admirable de la Trh Sainte 
Mkre de Dieu^ ou la au Trbe Set&ta Cme/^ de la B. Vierge 

Marie (Caen, 1081; 2 vofe., Paris, 1834; 3 vofe., Vannes, 19<^ 
1909). The laat-mentioned editicm cont«^be an introduodon 
and complezn^tazy dociunents of mat mterest. There are 
relatively few books on the Heart of Mary, and -feose bearing the 
title expatiate on devotion to Mazy rather than to hear Jmrnaen- 
late Heart. The II Sacra Cuore di Maria (PIoTenee,'1099) of 
Pinamonti deserves mention and has be^ translated into 
various languages. Muzzarbx^, Tl teeoro naaeceto nd Saaro 
Cvare di Maria (Rome, 1806), often translated, e^^eeially into 
French; pb Bubst, Le caeur de Marie oueert 4 ^otte (Amiens, 
1830 and 1852) ; Mopest% Le ewni^aswr de Marie^ ar^ow, 
868 do%deur8 et aea joie8 (Pai^ 1883); 8chmui>b* Dae reinete 


Herz der hi. J ungjrau und GotieerniUter Maria (Vienna, 1875) ; 
Dublancht, C ( B2ir de Mane in the Dictionnaire de theologie 
Catholique, II, 351-354. The writer of the present article has 
described the origin and development of the devotion in the 
Meeeager du Sacre Cceur de Jeeue (May, 1907), and the r61e of 
Bl. Jean Eudes in Etudes (5 May, 1908) To Etudes of 5 De- 
cember, 190S, he contributed an article on the Caur matemel 
de Mane. 

Jean Bainvel. 

Heath, Henry, Venerable, English Franciscan 
and martyr, son of John Heath; christened at St. 
John's, Peterborough, 16 December, 1599 ; executed at 
Tyburn, 17 April, 1643. He went to Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, 1617, proceeded B.A. in 1621, and 
was made college librarian. In 1622 he was received 
into the C^hurch by George Muscott, and, after a short 
stay at the English College at Douai, entered St. 
Bonaventure's convent there in 1625, taking the name 
of Paul of St. Magdalen. Early in 1643, he with 
much trouble obtamed leave to go on the En^h 
mission and crossed from Dunkirk to Dover disguised 
as a sailor. A German gentleman paid for his passage 
and offered him further money for his journey, but, 
in the spirit of St. Francis, Heath refused it and pre- 
ferred to walk from Dover to London, begging his 
way. On the very night of his arrival, as he was rest- 
ing on a door step, the master of the house gave him 
into custody as a shoplifter. Some papers found in 
his cap betrayed his religion and he was taken to the 
Compter prison. The next day he was brought before 
the Lord Mayor, and, on confessing he was a priest, 
was sent to Newgate. Shortly afterwards he was 
examined by a Parliamentary committee, and ^in. 
confessed his priesthood. He was eventually indicted 
under 27 Eliz., c. 2, for being a priest and coining 
into the realm. At Tyburn he reconciled in the very 
cart one of the criminals that were executed with him. 
He was allowed to hang until he was dead. 

Challoner, Missionar}/ Priests^ II, 175; Cooper in Diet, 
Nat. Biog., s. v.; Gillow, BM. Diet Bw. Cath., Ill, 239. 

J. B. Wainbwright. 

Heath, Nicholas, Archbishop of York; b. in Lon- 
don, 1501 (?) ; d. in the Tower of London, December, 
1578 (not 1579, as general^ stated) . He was educated 
at St. Anthony's School, London, Corpus Christi CoL 
lege, Oxford, and Christ's College, Cambridge, where 
he became Fellow in 1521 . After his ordination he be- 
came Vicar of Hever, Surrey (1531-2). In 1534 he 
was appointed Archdeacon of Stafford, and he took his 
doctorate in divinity the following year. Hav^ 
discharged some diplomatic and court duties with 
success, he was schianatically elected Bishop of Roch- 
ester in 1539, but was translated to Worcester in 
1543. Duidng the latter ye^ of Hen^ VIII he 
would appear to have temporized in religious affairs, 
but in 1550 he showed his orthodoxy by refusing to 
accept Cranmgr's new form for ordination and was in 
consequence imprisoned and deprived of his see. On 
the accession of Mary he was restored to his diocese, 
and in 1555, having been absolved by the pope from 
schism, he was elected Archbishop of York, receiving 
the pkllium on 3 October. As archbishop he pro- 
cu^ the restitution to the see of much proper^ 
alienated by his reformii^ predecessor, Holgate. It 
was he who consecrated (Cardinal Pole as Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In 1556 he became Lord ChanceUor 
of England, and in this capacity he proclaimed Eliza- 
beth as queen on Mary's death in 1558, but resigned 
his office on the foUowing day^though he retained his 
seat on the Privy Council. His solemn warnings^ to 
Elizabeth against attempting religious changes having 
failed, he refused to crown her. 

In Parliament he resisted the queen's claim to be 
styled “Governor of the Church'', also the Acts of 
Supremacy and Urdformity. On 7 July he was de- 
pr^ed by the queen of his see, and continued for scane 
months, sometimes at liberty, sometimes in durance. 
On 10 June, 1560, he was committed to the Tower, with 
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the option of obtaining liberty if he would attend the 
new services. This he refused and continued in the 
Tower till 1571 except for two years, from September, 
1563, to 1565, when he was transferred to the keeping 
of a Protestant dignitary, probably the Dean of West- 
minster, and occasional interv^als when he w’as allowed 
to live in the house of Lord Montague at Southwark. 
Burghley^s misrepresentations to the effect that the 
archbishop after his deprivation was not imprisoned 
but lived in ease enjoying the queen^s favour, though 
contradicted by his own letters to the Lieutenant of 
the Tower and the records of the Privy Council, have 
been repeated by all subsequent Anglican writers 
from Camden and Strype to the writer in the ‘'Dic- 
tionary of National Biography*'. But all Cathcdic 
contemporary evidence ^ows the falsehood of this 
account. From 1571 he was indeed allowed to reside 
at his own estate of Chobham Park, in Surrey, though 
he is not mentioned as continuing there in any docu- 
ment later than 1574, and there is reason to beheve 
that he was again committed to the Tower about that 
time. It is certain that by May, 1578, he was again in 
strict confinement, and a letter by Viscount Montague 
to Sir William More dated 12 December in the same 
year annoimced his death as having just occurred. 

Phillips, The Extinction of the Ancient Hierarchy (London, 
1905), indispensable as having corrected by recent res^rcn 
many misstatements in the traditional accoimts; Dodd-^br- 
NET, ChitrchBUtam (London, 1839-43): BKroGira^D K^oi, 
The True Story of the Catholic Hierarchy (London, 1^9); Perry 
in IHct. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Sanders, Report to Cardinal Mormi 
and PrUon Lieta in Catholic B^d So^jie P^lications.Mia- 
cHlanea, I (London, 1905); Birt, The Elizabethan Rdigious 
Settlement (London, 1907). 

. Edwin Burton. 

Heathen. See Paganism. 

Heaven. — This subject will be treated under seven 
headings: (I) Name and Place of Heaven; (II) Exist- 
ence of Heaven; (III) Supernatural Character of 
Heaven and the Beatific Vision; (IV) Eternity of 
Heaven and Impeccability of the Blessed; ^ 
tial Beatitude; (VI) Accidental Beatitude; (VII) 
Attributes of Beatitude. 

I. NXme and Place of Heaven.— Heaven (A. S. 
heofon, 0. S. hevan and himUy originally himin) 
coiT^ponds to the Gothic hiTfivn^-s, Both heaven and 
kintU are formed from himin by a regular ch^ge of 
consonants: heaven, by changing m before n into v; 
ft.nd himil, by changing n of the unaccented ending 
into 1. Some derive heaven from the root kam^ “to 
cover" (cf. the Gothic ham-dn and the German 
Hem-d), According to this derivation heaven would 
be conceived as the roof of the world. Others trace a 
connexion between himin (heaven) and home; accord- 
ing, to this view, which seems to be the more probable, 
heaven woifid be the abode of the Godhe^. The 
Latin ccelum (ko?Xop, a vault) is derived by many from 
the root of cekre, “ to cover, to conceal " {ccelum, “ ceil- 
ing*’, “roof of the world”). Others, however, think it is 
coi]®ected with the Germanic himin. The Greek 
oipdpSs is derived, according to Pott, from the root 
vaar, which also connotes the idea of covering. The 
Hebrew plural of extent — ^is derived by 

many from "to be high"; accordingly, heaven 
would designate the upper regiw of the world (cf. 
Grimm, “Deutsches Worterbuch", s. v. “Himmel"; 
Kluge, “Etymologisohes Worterbuch der d. 
Sprache"). , . , . 

In Holy Writ the term heaven denotes, in the first 
place, tite bhie firaoament, or the remon of the clouds 
that pass along the sky. Gen., i, 20, speaks of the 
binds “under Qie firmament of heaven". In other 
passages it denote the region of the stars that shine in 
idle sky. Furthermore h^ven is spoken of as the 
dweHing of God; for, although God is omnipresent, 
yet He manifests Himself in a special man n e r in, tl^ 
n^t and grandeur of the firmament. Heaven also is 
the abode of the angeb; for they are constantly with 


God and see His face. With God in heaven are like- 
wise the souls of the just (II Cor., v, 1; Matt., v, 3, 
12). In Eph , iv, 8 sq., vre are told that Christ con- 
ducted to heaven the patriarchs who had been in limbo 
(limbus patrum). Thus the term heaven has come to 
designate both the happiness and the abode of the 
just in the next life. The present article treats of 
heaven in this sense only. In Holy Scripture 
it is called the kingdom of heaven (Matt., v, 3), the 
kingdom of God (Mark, ix, 46), the kingdom of the 
Father (Matt., xiii, 43), the kingdom of Christ (Luke, 
xxii, 30), the house of the Father (John, xiv, 2), the 
city of God, the heavenly Jerusalem (Hebr., xii, 22), 
the holy place (Hebr.. ix, 12; D. V. holies), paradise 
(II Cor., xii, 4), life (Matt., vii, 14), life everlasting 
(Matt., xix, 16), the joy of the Lord (Matt., xxv, 21), 
crown of life (James, i, 12), crown of justice (II Tim., 
iv, 8), crown of glory (I Peter, v, 4), incorruptible 
crown (I Cor., ix, 25), great reward (Matt., y, 12), 
inheritance of Christ (Eph., i, 18), eternal inheritance 
(Hebr., ix, 15). 

Where is heaven, the dwelling of God and the 
blessed? Some are of opinion that h^ven is every- 
where, as God is everywhere. According to this view 
the blessed can move about freely in every part of the 
universe, and still remain with God and see Him 
everywhere. Everywhere, too, they remain with 
Christ (in His sacr^ Humanity) and with the saints 
and the angels. For, according to the advocates of 
this opinion, the spatial distances of this world must 
no longer impede the mutual intercourse of the 
blessed. In general, however, theologians deem it 
more appropriate that there should be a special and 
glorious abode, in which the blessed have their pecu- 
liar home and where they usually abide, even though 
they be free to go about in this world. For the sur- 
roundings in the midst of which the blessed have their 
dwelling must be in accordance with their happy 
state; and the internal union of charity which joins 
them in affection must find its outward expression in 
community of habitation. At the end of the world, 
the earth together with^ the celestial bodies will be 
gloriously transformed into a part of the dwelling- 
place of the blessed (Apoc., xxi). Hence there seems 
to be no suifficient reason for attributing a metaphori- 
cal sense to those numerous utterances of Holy Writ 
which suggest a definite dwelling-place of the blessed. 
Theologians, therefore, generally hold that the heaven 
of the blessed is a special place with definite limits. 
Naturally, this place is held to exist, not within the 
earth, but, in accordance with the expressions of 
Scripture, without and beyond its limits. All further 
details regarc^g its locality are quite uncertain. The 
Church has decided nothing on this subject. 

11. Existence op Heaven. — ^There is a heaven, i. e., 
God will bestow happiness and the richest gifts on all 
those who depart tins life free from original sin and 
personal mortal sin, and who are, consequently, in the 
state of justice and friendship with God. Concerning 
the purification of those just souls who depart in 
venial sin or who are still subject to temporal punish- 
ment for sin. see Purgatory. On the lot of those 
who die free irom personal sin, but infected with origi- 
nal sin, see Limbo (JLimbus parvulorum). On the im- 
mediate beginning of eternal happiness after death, or 
eventually, after the passage through purgatory, see 
'Judgment, Particular. 

The existence of heaven is, of course, denied by 
atheists, materialists, and pantheists of all centuries, 
as well as by those rationalists who teach that the soul 
peri^es with the body, in short, by all who deny the 
existence of God or the immortality of the soul. But, 
for the rest, if we abstract from the specific quality 
and the supernatural character of heaven, the doctrine 
has never met with any opposition worthy of note. 
Even mere reason can prove the existence of heaven 
or of the happy state of the just in the next life. We 
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shall give a brief outline of the principal arguments. 
From these we shall, at the same time,^ see that the 
bliss of heaven is eternal and consists primarily in the 
possession of God, and that heaven presupposes a 
condition of perfect happiness, in wMch every wish of 
the heart finds adequate satisfaction. 

(1) God made all things for His objective honour 
and glory. Every creature was to manifest His 
Divine perfections by booming a likeness of God, each 
according to its capacity. But man is capable of 
becoming in the greatest and most perfect manner a 
likeness of God, when he knows and loves His infinite 
perfections with a knowledge and love analogous to 
God*s own love and knowledge. Therefore man is 
created to know God and to love Him. Moreover, this 
knowledge and love is to be eternal; for such is man’s 
capability and his calling, because his soul is im- 
mortal. Lastly, to know God and to love Him is 
the noblest occupation of the human mind, and conse- 
■^uently also its supreme happiness. Therefore man 
is crea^ for eternal happiness; and he will infallibly 
attain it hereafter, unless, by sin, he renders himself 
unworthy of so high a destiny. 

(2) God made all things for His formal glory, which 
coMists in the knowledge and love shown Him by 
rational creatures. Irrational creatures cannot give 
formal glory to God directly, but they should assist 
rational creatures in doing so. This they can do by 
manifesting God’s perfections and by rendering other 
services; whilst rational creatures should, by their 
own personal knowledge and love of God, refer and 
direct all creatures to jfiim as their last end. There- 
fore every inteUigent creature in general, and man in 
particular, is destined to know and love God for ever, 
though he may forfeit eternal happiness by sin. 

(3) God, in his infinite justice and holmess, must 
give virtue its due reward. But, as e^erience teaches, 
the virtuous do not obtain a sufficient reward here; 
hence they will be recompensed hereafter^ and the 
reward must be everlasting, since the soul is immortal. 
Nor can it be supposed that the soul in the next life 
must merit her continuance in happiness by a contin- 
ued series of combats; for this would be repugnant 
to aU the tendencies and desires of human nature. 

(4) God, in His wisdom, must set on the moral law a 
sanction, sufficiently appropriate and efficacious. 
But, unless each man is rewarded according to the 
measure of his good works^ such a sanction could not 
be said to exist. Mere infibiction of punishment for sin 
would be insufficient. In any case, reward for good 
de^ is the best means of inspiring zeal for virtue. 
Nature itself teaches us to reward virtue in others 
whenever we can, and to hope for a reward of our own 
good actions from the Supreme Ruler of the universe. 
That reward, not being given here, will be given here- 
after. 

(5) God has implanted in the heart of man a love of 
virtue and a love of happiness; conseq[uently, God, 
because of His wisdom, must by rewardmg virtue es- 
tsiilish perfect harmony between these two tendencies. 
But such a harmony is not established in this life; 
therefore it wiU be taught about in the next. 

(6) Every man has an innate desire 'tor p^ect 

beatitude. Experi^ce proves this. The sight d the 
imperfect of earth natumlly leads us to form the 
conceptimi of a happiness so perfect as to satisfy all 
the desires of our hesit. Bu^e cannot conceive such 
a state without desiring it. w# are destined 

for a happiness that Is p^ect and, for that veay 
reason, eternal; smd it wifi be our^ unless we forfeit it 
by sin. ' A natural tendency without m object is 
incompayifele both with nature and with ilie Crmtor’s 
goodne^. the arguments thus fair adyaneod proyo 
the existence of heaven as a stated happmees. 

(7) We are bora for hi^er thieSpSt 

of God. Tins earth can satirfy lea^of sli the 

wise. ^‘Tanity of vanities'’, pays ^ ScSriptrre (Bo- 


des., i, 1); and St. Augustine exclaimed: ‘^Thou hast 
made us for Thyself (0 God) and our heart is troubled 
till it rests in Thee. ” 

(8) We are created for wisdom, for a possession of 
truth perfect in its kind. Our mental faculties and 
the aspirations of our nature give proof of this. But 
the scanty knowledge that we can acquire on earth 
stands in no proportion to the capabilities of our soul. 
We shall possess truth in higher perfection hereafter. 

(9) God made us for holmess, for a complete and 
final triumph over passion and for the perfect and 
secure possession of virtue. Our natural aptitudes 
and desires bear witness to this. But this happy goal 
is not reached on earth, but in the next life. 

(10) We are created for love and friendship, for in- 
dissoluble union with our friends. At the ^ve of 
those we love our heart lon^ for a future reunion. 
This cry of nature is no delusion. A joyful and ever- 
lasting reunion awaits the just man beyond the grave. 

(11) It is the conviction of all peoples that there is a 
heaven in which the just will rejoice in the next life. 
But, in the fundamental questions of our being and 
our destiny, a conviction, so unanimous*and imiversal, 
cannot be erroneous. Else this world and the order 
of this world would remain an utter enigma to intelli- 
gent creatures, who ought to know at least the neces- 
sary means for reaching their appointed end. 

(12) Very few deny the existence of heaven; and 
these few are practically all atheists and epicureans. 
But surely it cannot be that all the rest have erred, 
and an isolated class of men such as these are not the 
true guides ia the most fundamental questions of our 
being. For apostasy from God and His law cannot be 
the key to wMom. 

Revelation also proclaims the existence of heaven. 
This we have already seen in the preceding section 
from the many names by which Holy Writ designates 
heaven; and from the texts of Scripture, stiU to be 
quoted on the nature and peculiar conditions of 
heaven. 

III. SuPEKNATCTRAL ChAEACTBR OF HeAVEN AND 
THE Beatific Vision. — (1) In heaven the just will see 
God by direct intuition, clearly and distinctly. Here 
on earth we have no immediate perception of God; we 
see Him but indirectly in the mirror of creatimi. We 
get our first and direct knowledge from creature and 
then, by reasoning from these, we ascend to a knowl- 
edge of God according to the imperfect likeness wMch 
creatures bear to their Creator. But in doinjg so we 
proc^ to a large extent by way of negation, i- e.^ by 
removing from the Divine Bemg the imperfections 
praper to creatures. In heaven, however, no creature 
will stand between God and the soul. He himsdf will 
be the immediate object of its vision. Scripture and 
theology teU us that the blessed see God face to face. 
And because this vision is immediate and direct, it is 
also exceedingly clear and distinct. Ontqlogists as- 
sert that we p^xseive God directly in this life, thou^ 
our knowledge of Him is vague and obscure; but a 
vision of the Divine Essence, immediate yet vague and 
obscure, implies a contradiction. The biased see 
God, not merely acccntimg to the measure of BOls like- 
ness imp^ectly reflected in creation, but they see 
Him as He is, after the manner of His own Being. 
That the blessed see God is a dogma of faith, e^ressly 
d^ned by Benedict XII (13^) : We define that the 
^uls of the saints in heaven have seen and do see 
the Diviim Essence by direct intuition and face to face 
Ivisione et etkm facidti, in such wise that 

nothing crated intervenes as an object of vision, but 
the Divine Ess^ce presents itself to their immediate 
, unveiled, clearly and openly; moreover, that in 
vision they enjoy the Divine Essence, and that, 
in virtue of tms vision and this enjoymmt, they are 
truly biees^ and possess eternal life and eternal rest 
(Denzinger, Enchiridion, ed. 10, n. ^30 — c^*edi%fp^ 
n. 456; cLnn. 693, 1(^,1458, old, nn.fiSa,S0§3v, W 
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Scripttiral argument is based especially on I Cor., 
xiii, 8“13 (see Comely on this passage ; cf . Matt., xviii, 
10; I John, iii, 2; II Cor., v, 6-8, etc.). The argu- 
ment from tradition is carried out in detail by Peta- 
vius (“De. theol. dogm.”, I, 1, VII, c* 7). Several 
Fathers, *who seemingly contradict this doctrine, in 
reality maintain it ; they merely teach that the bodily 
eye cannot see God, or that the blessed do not fully 
comprehend God, or that the soul cannot see God with 
its natural powers in this life (cf . Suarez, De Deo’*, 
L II, c. 7, n. 17). 

(2) It is of faith that the beatific vision is supernat- 
ural, that it transcends the powers and claims of cre- 
ated nature, of angels as well as of men. The opposite 
doctrine of the Beghards and Beguines was condemned 
(1311) by the Council of Vienne (Denz., n, 475 — old, 
n. 403), and likewise a similar error of Baius ^ Pius 
V (Denz., n. 1003 — old, n. 8S3) . The Vatican Council 
expressly decided that man has been elevated by God 
to a supernatural end (Denz., n. 1786 — old, n. 1635; 
cf. nn. 1808, 1671~-old, nn. 1655, 1527) . In this con- 
nexion we must also mention the condemnation of the 
Ontologists, and in particular of Rosmioi, who held 
that an immediate but indeterminate perception ^of 
God is essential to the human intellect and the begin- 
ning of all human knowledge (Denz., nn. 1659, 1927 
— old, nn. 1516, 1772). That the vision of God is 
supernatural can also be shown from the supernatural 
character of sanctifying ^ce (Denz., n. 1021 — old, n. 
901) ; for, if the preparation for that vision is super- 
naturd, then it is obvious that the vision itself must 
be supernatural. Even unaided reason recognizes 
that the immediate visiotL of God, even if it be at all 
possible, can never be natural for a creature. For it is 
manifest that every created mind first perceives its 
own self and creatures similar to itself by which it is 
^surrounded, and from these it rises to a knowledge of 
God as the source of their being and their last end. 
Hence its natural knowledge of God is necessarily 
mediate and analogous; since it forms its ideas and 
judgments about God after the imperfect likeness 
which its own self and its surroundings bear to Him. 
Such is the only means nature offers for acquiring a 
knowledge of God, and more than this is not due to 
any created intellect; consequently, the second and 
essentially higher way of seeing God by intuitive 
vision can but be a gratuitous gift of Divine goodness. 
These considerations prove, not merely that the imme- 
diate vision of God exceeds the natural claims of all 
creatures in actual existence; but they also prove 
against Eipalda, Becaenus, and others (recently also 
Morlais), that God cannot create ^y spirit which 
would, by virtue of its naturejbe entitled to the intui- 
tive vision of the Divine Essence. Therefore, as 
theologians express it, no created substance is of its 
nature supernatural; however, the Church has given 
no decision on this matter. Cf, Palmieri, “De Deo 
creante et elevante*’ (Pome, 1878), thes. 39; Morlais, 
“Le Sumaturd absolu^*, in “Revue du Clergy Fran- 

XXXI (1902), 464 sqq., and, for the opposite 
view, Bellamy, “La question du Sumaturel absolu”, 
ibid., XXXV (1903), 419 sqq. St. Thomas seems to 
teach (I, Q. xii, a. 1) that man has a natural desire for 
the beatific vision. Elsewhere, however, he frequently 
insists on the supernatural character of that vision 
(e. g. Ill, Q, ix, a. 2, ad 3^), Hence in the former 
place he obviously supposes that man knows from 
revelation both the possibility of the beatific yirion 
and Hs destiny to enjoy it. On this supposition it is 
indeed quite natural for man to have so strong a desire 
for that vision, that any inferior kind of beatitude can 
no longer duly satisfy him. 

(3) To enable it to see God, the intellect of the 
blessed is supernatural perfected by the light of 
^ory (lumen gloHce), This was defined by the Coun- 
cil of Vienne in 1311 (Denz., n, 475; old, n, 403) ; and 
it is also evident from the supernatural character of the 


beatific vision. For the beatific vision transcends 
the natural powers of the intellect; therefore, to see 
God the intellect stands in need of some supernatural 
strength, not merely transient, but permanent as the 
vision itself. This permanent invigoration is called 
the “li^t of glory*’, because it enables the souls in 
glory to see God ’with their intellect, just as material 
light enables our bodily eyes to see coimoreal objects. 
On the nature of the light of glory the Church has 
decided nothing. Theolo^ans have elaborated vari- 
ous theories about it, which, however^ need not be 
examined in detail. According to the view commonly 
and perhaps most reasonably held, the light of glory is 
a quality Divinely infused into the soul and similar to 
sanctifying grace, the virtue of faith, and the other 
supernatural virtues in the souls of the just (cf. 
Franzelm, “De Deo uno”, 3rd ed., Rome, 1883, thes. 
16). It is controverted among theologians whether 
or not a mental image, be it a species expressa^ or a 
species impressa, is required for the beatific vision. 
But by many this is regarded as largely a controversy 
about the appropriateness of the term, rather than 
about the matter itself. The more common and 
probably more correct view denies the presence of any 
unage in the strict sense of the word, because no cre- 
ated image can represent God as He is (cf . Mazzella, 
“De Deo creante*’, 3rd ed., Rome, 1892, disp. IV, a. 7, 
sec. 1). The beatific ■vision is obviously a created act 
inherent in the soul, and not, as a few of the older 
theologians thought, the uncreated act of God’s own 
intellect communicated to the soul.^ For, as seeing 
and knowing are immanent vital actions, the so’ul can 
see or know God by its own activity only, and not 
through any acti'vity exerted by some other intellect. 
Cf. Gutberlet, “Das lumen glorise” in “Pastor 
bonus**, XIV (1901), 297 sqq, , , 

(4) Theologians distingui^ the primary and the 
secondary object of the beatific vision. The primary 
object is God Himself as He is. The blessed seethe 
Di'vine Essence by direct intuition, and, because of the 
absolute simplicity of God, they necessarily see all His 
perfections and aU the persons of the Trinity. More- 
over, since they see that God can create countless 
imitations of His Essence, the entire domain of possi- 
ble creatures lies open to their view, though indeter- 
minately and in general. For the actual decrees of 
God are not necessarily an object of that vision, ex- 
cept in as far as God pleases to manifest them. For 
just as the Divine Essence, not’withstanding its sim- 
plicity, could exist without these decrees, so God can 
also manifest His Essence without manifesting them. 
Therefore finite things are not necessarily seen by the 
blessed, even if they are an actual object of G<^*s 
will. Still less are they a necessary object of vision 
as long as they are mere possible objects of the Divine 
■will. Consequently the blessed have a distinct 
knowledge of individual possible things only in so far 
as God ■vnshes to grant this knowledge. Thus, if God 
so willed, a blessed soul might see the Divine Essence 
without seeing in It the possibility of any individual 
creature in particular. But in fact, there is always 
connected with the beatific -vision a knowledge of vari- 
ous things external to God, of the possible as well as 
of the actual. All these things, taken collectively, 
constitute the secondary object of the beatific vision. 

The blessed soul sees these secondary objects in 
God either directly (foTmaliter), or in as far as God is 
their cause (causaZiter) . It sees in God directly what- 
ever the beatific vision discloses to its immediate gaze 
■without the aid of any created mental image (species 
impressa) ; in God, as in their cause, the soul sees all 
those things which it perceives with the aid of a cre- 
ated mental image, a mod© of perception panted by 
God as a natural complement of the beatific vision. 
The number of objects seen directly in God cannot be 
increased unless the beatific -vision itself be intensified; 
but the number of things seen in God as their cause 
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may be greater or smaller, or it may vary without any 
corresponding change in the vision itself. 

The secondary object of the beatific ' vision com- 
prises everything the blessed may have a reasonable 
interest in knowing. It includes, in the first place, 
all the mysteries which the soul believed wh&e on 
earth. Moreover, the blessed see each other and re- 
joice in the company of those whom death separated 
from them. The veneration paid them on earth and 
the prayers addressed to them are .also knowm to the 
blessed. All that we have said on the secondary ob- 
ject of the beatific vision is the common and reliable 
teaching of theologians. In recent times (Holy 
Office, 14 Dec., 1887) Rosmini was condenmed, b^ 
cause he taught that the blessed do not see God Him- 
self, but only His relations to creatures (Denz., 1928- 
1930 — old, 1773-75). In the earlier ages we find 
Gregory the Great Moral. 1. XVIII, c. liv, n. 90, in 
P. L., LXXVI, XCIII) combating the error of a few 
who maintained that the blessed do not see God, but 
only a brilliant light streaming forth from Him. Also 
in the Middle Ages there are traces of this error (cf. 
Franzelin, De Deo uno”, 2nd ed., thes. 15, p. 192). 

(5) Although the blessed see God, they do not com- 

E rehend Him, because God is absolutely incompre- 
ensible to every created intellect, and He cannot 
grant to any creature the power of comprehending 
Him as He comprehends HimseH. Su4rez rightly 
calls this a revealed truth De Deo 1. II, c. v, n. 6) ; 
for the Fourth Council of the Lateran and the Vatican 
Council enumerated incomprehensibility among the 
absolute attributes of God (Denz., nn, 428, 1782^^1d 
nn. 355 j 1 631 ) . The Fathers def end this truth against 
Eunomius, an Arian, who asserted that we compre- 
hend God fully even in this life. The blessed compre- 
hend God neither intensively nor extensively — ^not 
intensively, because their vision has not that mfinite 
clearness with which God is knowable and with which 
He knows Himself, nor extensively, because their 
vision does not acttially and clearly extend to every- 
thing that God sees in His Essence. For they cannot 
by a single act of their intellect represent every possi- 
ble creature individually, clearly, and distinctly, as 
God does; such an act would be infinite, and an infi- 
nite act is incompatible with the nature of a created and 
finite intellect. The blessed see the Godhead in its 
entirety, but only with a limited clearness of vision 
(Deum totum sed non totaliter ) . They see the Godhead 
in its entirety, because they see all the perfections of 
God and aU the Persons of the Trinity; and yet their 
vision is limited, because it has neither the infinite 
clearness that corresponds to the Divine perfections, 
nor does it extend to everything that actually is, or 
may still become, an object of God’s free decrees. 
Hence it follows that one blessed soul naay see God 
more perfectly than another, and that the beatific 
vision admits of various degrees. 

(6) The beatific vision is a mystery. Of course rea- 
son caimot prove the impossibility of such a vision. 
For why should God, in BSs omnipotence, be unable to 
dra"^ so near and adapt Himsdf so fully to our intel^ 
lect, that the soul may, as it were, directly feel Him 
and lay hold of Him and look on Him and become 
entirely immersed in Him? On the other hand, we 
cannot prove absolutely that this is possible; for the 
beatific vision lies beyond the natural destiny of our 
intellect, and it is so extraordinary a mode oi percep- 
tion that we cannot clearly imderstand either the fact 
or the manner of its possmility. 

(7) From what has oeen thus far said it b clear that 
there is a twofold beatitude: th^ nat^^ and the 
supernatural. As we have seen, man is by nature 
entitled to beatitude, provided he does not forfeit it by 
his own fault. We have also seen that beatitude is 
eternal and that it cons^ in the possession of God, 
for creatures cannot truly satisfy man. Again, as we 
Imve shown, the soul is to possess God by knowledge 


and love. But the knowledge to which man is enti- 
tled by nature is not an immediate vision, but an 
analogous perception of God in the mirror of creation, 
still a very perfect knowledge which really satisfies the 
heart. Hence the beatitude to which alone we have 
a natural claim consists in that perfect analogous 
knowledge and in the love corresponding to that 
knowledge. This natural beatitude is the lowest kind 
of felicity which God, in His goodness and wisdom, 
can grant to sinless man. But, instead of an anal- 
ogous knowledge of His Essence He may grant to the 
blessed a direct intuition which includes all the excel- 
lence of natural beatitude and surpasses it beyond 
measure. It is this higher kind of beatitude that it 
has pleased God to grant us. And by granting it He 
not mereljr satisfies our natural desire for happiness 
but He satisfies it in superabundance. 

IV. Eternity of Heaven and Impeccability op 
THE Blessed. — It is a dogma of faith that the happi- 
ness of the blessed is everlasting. This truth is 
clearly contained in Holy Writ (see Section I, Scrip- 
tural Names for Heaven) ; it is daily professed by 
the Church in the Apostles’ Creed (credo . . . vitam 
(Bternam)j and it has been repeatedly defined by the 
Church, especially by Benedict XII (cf. Section III). 
Even reason, as we have seen, can demonstrate it. 
And surely, if the blessed knew that their happiness 
was ever to come to an end, this knowledge alone 
would prevent their happiness from being perfect. In 
this matter Origen fell mto error; for in several pas- 
sages of ids works he seems to incHne to the opinion 
that rational creatures never reach a permanent final 
state (status termini), but that they remain forever 
capable of falling away from God and losing their 
beatitude and of always returning to Him agam. 

The blessed are confirmed in good; they can no 
longer commit even the slightest venial sin; every 
wish of their heart is inspired by the purest love of 
God. That is, beyond doubt, Catholic doctrine. 
Moreover this impossibility of sinning is physical. 
The blessed have no longer the power of chooemg to do 
evil actions; they cannot but love God; they are 
merely free to show that love by one good action in 
preference to another. But whilst the impeccability 
of the blessed appears to be unanimously held by 
theologians, there is a diversity of opinion as to its 
cause. According to some, its proximate cause con- 
sists in this that God absolutely withholds from the 
blessed His co-operation to any sinful consent. The 
beatific vision does not, they argue, of its ve^ nature 
exclude sin directly and absolutely; because God may 
still d^lease the blessed soul in v^ous ways, e, g., by 
refusing a higher degree to beatitude, or by letting 
persons whom that soul loves die in sin and sentencing 
them to eternal torment. Moreover, when great suf- 
ferings and arduous duties accompany the beatific 
vision, as was the case in the human nature of Christ 
on earth, then at least the possibility of sin is not 
directly and absolutely excluded. The ultimate cause 
of impeccability is the freedom from sin or the state of 
grace in which at his death man passes into the final 
state (skdm terrrdni), i. e. into a state erf unchangeable 
attitude <rf mind and wiU. For it is quite in esonso- 
nance with the nature of that state that God ^ould 
offer only such co-operation as corresponds to the 
mental attitude man chose for himself on earth. For 
this' reason also the souls m purgatory, altiioughthey 
do not see God, are still utterly incapable of sin. The 
beatific vision itself may be called a remote cause of 
impeccability; for by grating so wondrous a token of 
His love, God may be said to undertake the obligation 
of guarding from all sin those whom He so h|0]fy 
favours, whether by refusing aU co-operation to evfi 
acts 0 ^ in some ot&r manner. Berides, even if the 
clear vision of God, most worthy of thear love, does 
not render the Hes^ physically unabfe, it eerfaiBJ^ 
renders them less liable, to Impeeos^bility, as es- 
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plained by the representatives of this opinion, is not, 
properly speaking, extrinsic, as is often wronglv as- 
serted; but it is rather intrinsic, because it is strictly 
due to the final state of blessedness and especially to 
the beatific vision. This is substantially the opinion 
of the Scotists, likewise of many others, especially 
in recent times. Nevertheless the Thomists, and with 
them the greater number of theologians, maintain that 
the beatific vision of its very nature directly excludes 
the possibility of sin- For no creature can Imve a 
clear intuitive view of the Supreme Good without 
being by that very fact alone irresistibly drawn to love 
it eflScaciously and to fulfil for its sake even the most 
arduous duties without the least repugnance. The 
Church has left this matter und^ided. The present 
writer rather inclines to the opinion of the scotists 
becaiise of its bearing on the question of the liberty of 
Christ. (See Hell, Impenitence of the Damned.) 

V. Essential Beatitude. — We distinguish olrie^ 
tive and subjective beatitude. Objective beatitude is 
that good the possession of which makes us happy; 
subjective beatitude is the possession of that good. 
The essence of objective beatitude, or the essential 
object of beatitude is God alone. For the possession 
of God assures us also the possession of every other 
good we may desire; moreover, everything else is so 
immeasurably inferior to God that its possession can 
only be looked upon as something accidental to beati- 
tude. Finally, that all else is of minor importance for 
beatitude is evident from the fact that nothing save 
God alone is capable of satisfying man. Accordingly 
the essence of subjective beatitude is the possession of 
God, and it consists in the acts of vision, love, and joy. 
The blessed love God with a twofold love; with the 
love of complacency, by which they love God for His 
own sake, and secondly with the love less properly so 
called, by which they love Him as the source of their 
happiness (amor concupiscentics) , In consonance with 
this twofold love the blessed have a twofold joy; 
firstly^ the joy of love in the strict sense of the word, 
by wmch they rejoice over the infinite beatitude which 
they see in God Himself, precisely because it is the 
happiness of God whom they love, and secondly, the 
joy springing from love in a wider sense, by which they 
rejoice in God because He is the source of their own 
supreme happiness. These five acts constitute the 
essence of (subjective) beatitude, or in more precise 
terms, its physical essence. In this theologians agree. 

Here theologians go a step farther and inquire 
whether among those five acts of the blessed there is 
one act, or a combination of several acts, which con- 
stitutes the essence of beatitude in a strict^ sen^, 
i. e. its metaphysical essence in contradistinction to its 
physical essence. In general their ^wer is affirma- 
tive; but in assigning the metaphysical essence their 
opinions diverge. The present writer prefers 'the 
opinion of St. Thomas, who holds that the metaphysi- 
cal essence consists in the vision alone. For, as we 
have just seen, the acts of love and joy axe merely a 
kind of secondary attributes of the vision; and this 
remains true, whether love and joy result directly 
from the vision, as the Thomists hold, or whether the 
bearific vision by its very nature calls for confirmation 
in love and Godh efficacious protection against sin. 

"^4 AcciDBNTAii BEATtTUDB. — ^Besides the essentid 
object of beatitude the souls in heaven enjoy many 
Lessings accidental to beatitude. We shall mention 
only a few : (1) In heaven there is not the least pain or 
sacmsss; for every aspiration of nature must be finally 
. reajfesed. The wul ofthe blessed is in perfect harmony 
. with th® Divine will; they feel displeasure at the sins 
of inen, but without experiencing any real pain. (2) 
They delict greatly in the company of Christ, the 
an^li^ and the saints, and in the reunion with so 
many who were dear to theni on earth; (3) After the 
resurrection the union of the soul with the dorified 
body will be a special source of joy for the blessed. 


(See Heshreection.) (4) They derive great pleasure 
from the contemplation of all those things, both cre- 
ated and possible, which, as we have shown, they see 
in God, at least indirectly as in the cause. And, in 
particular, after the last judgment the new heaven 
and the new earth will afford them manifold enjoy- 
ment. (See Judgment, Gbneeal.) (5) The blessed 
rejoice over sanctifying grace and the supernatural 
virtues that adorn their soul; and any sacramental 
character they m^iy have also adds to their bliss. (6) 
Very special joys are granted to the martyrs, doctors, 
and virgins, a special proof of victories won in time of 
trial (Apoc., vii, 11 sq.; Dan., xii, 3; Apoc., xiv, 3 
sq.). Hence theologians speak of three particular 
crowns, aureolas, or glorioles, by which these three 
classes of blessed souls are accidentally honoured be- 
yond the rest. Aureola is a diminutive of aurea, i. e. 
aurea corona (golden crown) . Cf . St. Thomas, *‘Suppl.^’, 
9, 96; Bram, "Ueber die Aureola'^ in ‘‘Katholik ^ II, 
1881, 28-34; Gutberlet, “Die Gloriole der Seligen^* in 
“Theol. pract. Quartalschrift “ (1902), pp. 749-67. 

Since eternal happiness is metaphorically called a 
marriage of the soul with Christ, theologians also 
speak of the bridal endowments of the blessed. They 
distinguish seven of these gtfts, four of which belong to 
the glorified body — flight, impassibility, agility, sub- 
tility (see Resubeection) ; and three to the soul — 
vision, possession, enjoyment (vmo, commehenm, 
fruitio). Yet in the explanation given by the theolo- 
gians of the three gifts of the soul we find but little 
conformity. We may identify the gift of vision with 
the habit of the light of glory, the gift of possession 
with the habit of that love in a wider sense which has 
found in God the fulfilment of its desires, and the gift 
of enjoyment we may identify with the^ habit of love 
properly so called (habitus caritatis) which rejoices to 
be with God; in this view these three infused habits 
would be considered simply as ornaments to beautify 
the soul. (Cf. St. Thomas, SuppL, Q. xcv.) 

VII. Atteibutes op Beatitude. — ^There are vari- 
ous degrees of beatitude in heaven corresponding to 
the various degrees of merit. This is a dogma of 
faith, defined by the Council of Florence (Dem:., n. 
693 — old, n. 588). Holy Writ teaches this truth in 
very many passages (e. g.. wherever it speaks of eter- 
nal happiness as a reward), and the Fathers defend it 
against the heretical attacks of Jovinian. It is true 
that, according to Matt., xx, 1-16, each labourer re- 
ceives a penny; but by this comparison Christ merely 
teaches mat, although the Gospel was preached to the 
Jews first, yet in the Kingdom of Heaven there is 
no distinction between Jew and Gentile, and that no 
one will receive a greater reward merely because of 
being a son of Juda (cf. Knabenbauer on this pas- 
sage). The various degrees of beatitude are not lim- 
ited to the accidental blessings, but they are found 
fimt and foremost in the beatific vision itself. For, as 
we have already pointed out, the vision, too, admits of 
degrees. ^ These essential degrees of beatitude are, as 
Suarez rightly observes (“De beat.”, d. xi, s. 3, n. 5), 
that threefold fruit Christ distin^shes when He 
says that the word of God bears fruit in some tl^y, in 
some sMv, in some a hundredfold (Matt., xiii, 23). 
And it is oy a mere accommodation of the text that 
St. Thomas (SuppL, Q, xcvi, aa. 2 sqq.) and other 
theologians apply tius text to the different degrees in 
accidental b^titude merited by married persons, 
widows, and virgins. 

The happiness of heaven is essentially unchange- 
able; still it admits of some accidental changes. ^ Thus 
we may suppc^e that the blessed experience special joy 
when they receive greater veneration from men on 
earth. In particular, a certain ^owth in knowledge 
by experience is not excluded; for instance, as time 
goes on, new free actions of men may become known 
to the blessed, or personal observation and experience 
may throw a new fight on things already known. And 
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after the last judgment accidental beatitude will re- 
ceive some increase from the union of soul and body, 
and from the sight of the new heaven and the earth. 

In addition to the authonties cited in the text, the following 
works may be consulted. Petrus Lombardus, IV Sent., dist. 
xlix, and his commentators; Sr Thomas, I, Q. xii; I~II, Q ii, aa. 
1-5; SuppL, ix, 92-6, and his commentators; Lessius, Deaummo 
bono, I, 2; Petavius, De Deo, I, 7; Thomassinus, De Deo, I, 6; 
ScHNtJTGEN, Die vmo beaiifica (Wtirzbur;^ 1867) ; MERns, Lea 
Slita ae reconnaUront au ciel (Paris, 1881);1Blot, Daa Wiederer- 
kennen in Himmel (lOth ed., Mainz, 1900); Scheeben and 
K Offer, Die Myatenen dea Chnatenthuma (2nd ed., Freibuig, 
1898), sec. 93; Scheeben and Atzbbrger, HandbucJi der kath. 
Dogmatik, IV (Freiburg, 1903), sec. 414 sqq ; Heinrich and 
Gutberlet, Dogmaiiacke Tkeologie, X (Munster, 1904), sec. 
613 sqq.; Atzberger, Die chriailiche Eachaiologie, I (Freiburg, 
1890) and II (1896); Bautz, Der Himmd (Mainz, 1881); 
Schneider, Dae andere Ldben (8th ed., Paderbom, 1905); Hur- 
TER, Compendium theoL dogm.. Ill (11th ed., Innsbruck, 1903), 
631 sqq.; Pbsch, JFVcrf. dogm., II (3rd ed., Freiburg im Br., 1906), 
25 sqq., and III (1908), ^0 sqq. ; Billot, De noviaeimia (Rome, 
1902) ; recent manuals of dogmatic theology, e. g., Pohle. 

Joseph Hontheim. 

Hebrew Accents. See Hebrew Language and 
Literature. 

Hebrew Bible. — ^As comi^ared with the Latin Vul- 
gate, the Hebrew Bible includes the entire Old 
Testament with the exception of the seven deutero- 
canonical books, Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesias- 
ticus, Baruch, I and II Machabees, and the deutero- 
canonical portions of Esther (x, 4 to end) and Daniel 
(iii, 24-90 ; xiii ; xiv) . So far as Jewish tradition testi- 
fies, these books and passages never belonged to the 
oflficial Hebrew Bible, thou^ Hebrew was the original 
language of Ecclesiasticus, most probably also of 
Baruch and I Mach., and either Hebrew or the closely 
a^ed Aramaic, of Tobias, Judith, and the additions to 
Esther, also, according to some, the additions to 
Daniel. Even if several of these books were written in 
Aramaic, that fact alone would not accoimt for their 
exclusion from the Hebrew Bible, since lengthy pas- 
sages of Daniel (ii, 4, to vii, 28) and of Esdras (iv, 7, to 
vi, 18; vii, 12 to 26) are in that language. The IVotes- 
tant versions adopt the contents of the Hebrew Bible 
only. 

By its threefold division, which antedates the pro- 
logue to Ecclesiasticu^ into the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Writings, or Hagiographa, the Hebrew Bible 
differs considerably from the arrangement and order 
of the Septuagint, which have been adopted by the 
Vulgate and the Protestant versions. The Law con- 
tained the five books of Moses in the imvarying order 
of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy. The Prophets comprised the tour books of 
the Former Prophets, in the imvarying order of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings; and the four books the 
Latter Prophets, Isaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel, Minor 
Prophets (ad twelve counted as forming one book). 
The Writings comprised the remaining deven books, 
the poetical works, Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the five 
Megulot^ or Rolls (Canticle erf Canticles, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations !l^lesiastes, Esther), and finally Daniel, Es- 
dras, Nehemias, Chr^aicles — ^twenty-four books in all, 
though perhs^ more fiwuently reckoned as twenty- 
two by counting Ruth with Judg^ and Lamentations 
with Jeremias. The above order is that of the printed 
Bibles, which, in the case of the I^att^ Prophets and 
the Ha^graplm, differs widely frian that prescribed 
in the Babylonian Ti^^ wn^ no order dt>- 
taios in tli^ manuscripts. & this arrangement the 
most noteworthy difiermre^ Irom the Vulmte are the 
ckssifying erf historleal as the 

pladng erf the Latt^ b^ore Hagio- 
grapha, the ranking of ^ 

but with the Hagiographa^ 
of the five Rods, whfeh 

favour they enjoyed of read ppjbWy 4&>srtain 

feasts. TheHdDrewnami^fortImsa«dWtoerf#^ 
Pentateuch differ from our own, whichrl««^ 
from the Septuagint. 


With the arrangement into books, the labours of the 
earliest editors seem to have ended; they made no 
further division into sections or chapters. The text at 
first was a close succession of consonantal letters with- 
out vowel-signs or spacing or punctuation to guide the 
reader; but Jewish scholars through many centuries 
of painstaking care have provided a most perfect 
system of helps to the intelligent reading of tne He- 
brew Bible. Words were separated at an early date, 
perhaps before Christ. This was imperative, as the 
letters were frequently combined in different ways. 
The Septuagint translation bears witness not seldom 
to a combination different from the Massoretic . V erse 
divisions, too, were made by the early scribes, who 
found this necessary not only to aid the reading, but 
to gimrd against the intrusion of new verses. .Uni- 
formity did not obtain, however, as the Palestinian 
Jews, we are told, had shorter verses than the Baby- 
lonian. The present system is that of neither, but was 
partly a new arrangement elaborated by the Masso- 
retes. The care taken is shown by the fact that every 
verse, in fact every letter, was counted by the scrite. 
Our chapter divisions were unknown to early Jewish 
scholars, who had their own divisions, according to 
sense, into the open and closed sections. A change in 
subject was marked by the open section, so called be- 
cause of the vacant space showing its close, which was 
either the remainder of an unfill^ line or a blank line 
succeeding a full line. The closed section began a 
minor break in thought, indicated only by a short 
interval of space, the new section recommencing on 
the same line, or after a brief interval at the beginning 
of the next Ime. In late manuscripts and in printed 
Bibles, the open section is indicate by the letter Pe 
in the vacant space preceding it, the closed section by 
the letter Samech. 

The Christian division into chapters, invented by 
Archbishop Stephen Langton about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, has gained an entrance mto 
the Hebrew Bible. The beginning was made by Rabbi 
Solomon ben Ismael who, accorefing to Ginsburg, first 
(c. A. D. 1330) placed the numerals of these chapters in 
the margin of the Hebrew text. In printed Bibles 
this system made its first appear^ce in the first two 
Bomberg editions of 1518. Arias Montanus, in his 
Antwerp Bible of 1571, “broke up the Hebrew tesxt 
itself into chapters and introduced the Hebrew nu- 
merals into the body erf the text itself” (Ginsburg). 
This, though contrary to the Ma^retic dir^ions, ^ 
still followed in nearly aU printed Bibles on account of 
its great usefulness. In most instances (617 out of 779) 
the chapter coincides with one or other erf the Masso- 
retic sections. In Bombei^'s great Bible of 1547-3, 
Hebrew numerals were amxed to every fifth verse. 
It was iQ the above menrioned Antwerp Bible that 
t^e Arabic numerals for all the verses were first placed 
against them in the margin, though this had been done 
onamOTelimitedscaleinthe'^Basle Psalter” of 1563. A 
further division of the text was for liturgical purposes. 
It was ■die cu^xan in Palestine to complete the Penta- 
teuch in ^thWh readings every three years; the vari- 
ous sectiemS into ^^riiich the text was thus divided were 
called The same name was applied to the 

sections from the Prophets and the Hagographa ap- 
pointed to be read at the same service. The length of 
a sedar may be judged ^prarimately from the fact 
that the fift7 chsptm of Genesis are counted as f mrty- 
five sedarim^ tte forty chapters erf Exodus as thirty^ 
three sedanm.- the tri^inial cycle, the 

Babylonian Jews had an annual cycle, and die 
Talmid divides the Law into fif^-four seetkme 
called Parashiyoth, one for each Sabbadt erf -die 
intoealary year. The coarespondiag readhjgs from 
^0 Prophets w^e called Haphtaro^ or disnusaala,. 
bemuse they were read before the clejse of 
vice (^ Bibub; Canon of the Hodt 
iC^TtcisM, Bibucal; Manusoribts 0®*' tW 
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Editions op the Bible; Massorah; Versions of 
THE Bible). . , . - 

Ginsburq, Introduction to the Masaoretico-Cntical Ediii^ of 
the Hebrew Bible (Londoa, 1897), reviewed at length by Bo.u, 
Jewish Quarterly Remew t XII; Moore, article on J mgaie 
Chapters and the Hebrew Bible in Journal of Biblical Liter- 
ature, XII. „ „ . 

John F. Fenlon. 

Hebrew Coinage. See Numismatics. 

Hebrew Gospel. See Apocrypha, Vol. I, 608. 

Hebrew Language and Literature, — Hebrew was 
the language spoken by the ancient Israelites, and in 
which w’ere composed nearly all of the books of the 
Old Testament. The name Hebrew as applied to the 
language is quite recent in Biblical usage, occurring 
for the first time in the Greek prologue of Ecclesias- 
ticus, about 130 b. c. {i^pata-rl, rendered by the Vul- 
gate verba hehrawa). In Isaias, xix, 18, it is designated 
as the ‘^language of Chanaan”. In other passages 
(IV Kings, x\dii, 26; Is., xxxvi, 11; II Esd., xiii, 24) 
it is referred to adverbially as the Jews’ language ’ 
(nmn’j lovdaXcrTi^ judaice). In later times the term 
sacred language was sometimes employed by the Jews 
to designate the Bible Hebrew in opposition to the 
** profane language*^ i. e. the Aramasan dialects which 
eventually usurped the place of the other as a spoken 
language. In New-Testament usage the current Ara- 
maic of the time is frequently called Hebrew (i^paXs 
Bidhejcros, Acts, xxi, 40; xxii, 2; xxvi, 14), not in 
the strict sense of the word, but because it was the 
dialect in use among the JeWs of Palestine. Among 


in opposition to the neo-Hebrew of the Mishna. With 
the exception of a few fragments, viz. one verse of 
Jeremias 11), some chapters of Daniel (ii, 4b~vii, 
28) and of Esdras (I Esd., iv, 8-vi, 18; vii, 26), which 
are in Aramaic, all the protocanonical books of the 
Old Testament are written in Hebrew. ^ The same is 
true also of some of the deuterocanonical books or 
fragments (concerning Ecclesiastieus there is no longer 
any doubt, and there is a fair probability with regard 
to Dan., iii, 24-90; xiii; xiv; and I Mach.) and like- 
wise of some of the Apoci^ha, e. g. the Book of 
Henoch, the Psalms of Solomon, etc. Apart from 
these writings no written documents of the Hebrew 
language have come down to us except a few meagre 
inscriptions, e. g. that of Shoe discovered in Jerusa- 
lem in 1880, and belonging to the eighth century B. c., 
a score of seals dating from before the Captivity and 
containing scarcely anything but proper names, and 
finally a few coins belonging to the period of the 
Idachahees. * 

Hebrew belongs to the great Semitic family of lan- 
guages, the geographical location of wHch is princi- 
pally m South-Western Asia, extending from the 
Memterranean to the moimtains east of the valley of 
the Euphiates, and from the mountains of Armenia 
on the north to the southern extremity of the Arabian 
Peni^ula. The migrations of the southern Arabs 
carried at an early (Gite a branch of the Semitic lan- 
guages into Abyssinia, and in Ifice manner the com- 
mercial enterprise of the Phoenicians caused Semitic 
colonies to be established along the northern coast of 
Africa and on some of the islands of the Mediterranean, 

The Semitic languages may be divided geographi- 
cally into four groups, viz. the southern: Airabic and 
Ethiopic; the northern, embracing the various Ara- 
maean dialects; the eastern or Assyro-Babylonian; 
and the central or Chanaanitish, to which belong, to- 
gether with Phoenician, Moabitic, and other dialects, 
the ancient Hebrew and its later offshoots, neo-He- 
brew and Rabbinic. 

Writing. — ^The Hebrew alphabet comprises twenty- 
two letters, but as one of these is used to represent 
a twofold sound, there are equivalently twenty-three. 


These letters are all consonants, though a few of them 
H/ 1/ ’) have secondary vowel values analogously 
wdth our w and y. From the writing foimd^ on pre- 
Exilic monuments, as well as from other indications, 
it is clear that in the earlier period of the history of the 
language the Hebrew letters were quite different in 
form from those with which we are now familiar, and 
whose use probably goes back to the close of the 
Captivity. The accompanying schema exhibits the 
letters of the alphabet in the current, so-called square, 
form, together with their approximate phonetic 
values, their names and probaole signification, and 
their value as numerals. 


Form 

Name 

Phonetic Value 

Meaning 

Numerical 

Value 


Aleph 

’ Spiritus lenis 

Ox 

1 

n 

Bbth 

b or V 

House 

2 

: 

Ghimel 

g hard, gh 

Camel 

3 

n 

Daleth 

d or dh 

Door 

4 

n 

m 

h 

Window 

5 

1 

Waw 

w 

Hook 

•6 

T 

Zayin 

z 

Weapon 

7 

n 

mth 

= German ch 

Fence 

8 

to 

T6th 

t explosive 

Serpent 

9 

1 

Y6dh 

y 

Hand 

10 


Caph 

c hard, k 

Bended 

Hand 

20 

L 

Lamedh 

1 

Goad 

30 

d.D 

M6ra 

m 

Water 

40 


Nim 

n 

Fish 

50 

D 

Samech 

s 

Prop 

60 


Ayin 

Peculiar guttural 

Eye 

70 

ti.s 


p or ph 

Mouth 

80 


Tsade 

8 explosive, ts 

Fish-hook 

90 

Q6ph 

0. 

Back of the 
head 

100 

1 

BAsh 

r 

Head 

200 


Sin 

8 

Tooth 

300 


Shin 

sh 

Tooth 

300 

n 

Tau 

t or th 

Sign 

400 


It will be noticed that five of the letters (5/ D/ X 3/ V) 
have a different form when they stand at the end of a 
word, and that the letter Shin differs from Sin only by 
the position of the diacritical point. Hebrew, like Ara- 
bic and Syriac, is written from right to left. ^ Words 
are never divided at the end of a line, the scribes pre- 
ferring either to leave a blank space or to stretch out 
certain letters n, d, n, hence called dilatable) in 
order to fill out the line. Among the essential charac- 
teristics which Hebrew has in common with the other 
Semitic languages is the preponderating importance 
of the consonants over the vowels.^ Indeed so in- 
ferior was the r61e of the latter that originally, and so 
long as Hebrew remained a living language, no pro- 
vision was made for the writing of the vowels other 
than by a sparing use of the four weak consonants 
above mentioned, which were occasionally employed 
to remove ambiguity by indicating certain vowel 
sounds. In Semitic generally the role of the vowels 
is quite secondary, viz. to modify the root idea ex- 
pressed by the consonants, generally three in number, 
and indicate some of its derived meanings. For in- 
stance, the consonantal root pDp; represents thb 
notion of Hning or smiting^ and the varying vowels 
that may be associated with the consonants serve 
only to indicate different aspects of this signification; 
thus: ‘'he killed”; "to kill”; active 

participle, "slaying”, "slayeri'; qatlU, passive parti- 
ciple, "slain”, etc. This explains why the alphabet 
and writing of the ancient Helbrews, as well as those of 
the later Syrians and Arabs, consisted only of conso- 
nants, the educated reader being able to determine 
through practice, and from the geheral sense of the 
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passage, the proper vowels to be supplied for each 
word. After the Christian Era, when, through the 
final dispersion of the Jews and the destruction of 
their centre of religious worship, Hebrew was be- 
coming more and more a dead language, and the 
danger of losing the traditional pronunciation and 
readings was correspondingly increased, the rabbis 
realized the absolute necessity of Trtfllnng a more 
adequate provision for the indication and fixing of the 
vowel sounds, and this in time led to the painstaking 
elaboration of the vowel system which is known as the 
work of the Massoretes. The vowels, five in number 
(a, e, 2 , 0 , u)j each of which may be snort or long, are 
indicated by means of dots and dashes placed either 
above or below the consonants, and, particularly for 
the long vowels, in conjunction with one of the weak 
letters. Besides these full vowels, there are also four 
Imlf vowels or shewaSj indicated likewise by combina- 
tions of dots and dashes, and representing very short 
vowel soimds, e. g. like that contained m the first 
syllable of the English word before. This rather mi- 
nute analysis and puzzling notation of the vowel soimds 
^ due to the fact that the Massoretes were anxious to 
indicate and fix, not the conversational pronunciation 
of the language, but rather the traditional and dis- 
tinctly articulated enunciation employed in the public 
reading of the Old Testament in the synagogues. As 
in the case of all languages, this solemn and emphatic 
mode of utterance involved distinctions and shades of 
sound that were doubtless overlooked in everyday 
•conversation. Many other signs generically called 
accents’’ were added by the subtle and painstaking 
Massoretes. Some of them determine with greater 
precision the pronunciation of certain consormnts; 
■others (the accents properly so called) indicate the 
tone syllable in each word, and, besides, serve to indi- 
•cate pauses and also the logical connexion between 
words and clauses. Still another function of this 
complicated system of accents was to serve as a musi- 
-cal notation governing the modulations of the litur- 
gical chant in the service of the synagogue. The tone 
'accent in Hebrew words is ordinarfiy on the last 
syllable; sometimes it falls on the penult, but never 
•on the antepenult. 

VocABULABY. — ^The vocabulary of the Hebrew 
language as known to us is quite small, and there is 
also a dearth of grammatical forms, especially when 
•comparison is made in this twofold resp^t with the 
marvellous richness of the sister Semitic tongue, 
Arabic. But we are justified in assuming that to the 
living Hebrew belonged many words and forms that 
never found a place m the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment. As a matter of fact, lexicographers count only 
about 2050 root words, and of these a large number 
occur only seldom in the Bible, or have little impor- 
tance in the formation oi derivatives. It is generally 
claimed that a ^owlet^e of 500 roots is a sufficient 
equipment for the reading of most of the Old Testa- 
ment texts, and the total number of words in the 
language as preserved in the Bible is estimated at 
about 5000. There is an abundance of Hebrew terms 
to express the things ^t belong to everyday life — 
domestic animals and utensils, ph^osiiena and actions 
that are of common occurr^aoe^ . ordinary social 
relations etc., and in particular txr^Xpress the acts 
and objects pertaining to r^^ious life and worship. 
But the Hebrew voeabidaiy is notably wanting whii 
Ksonsidered from the phiio^hkal and myoh^e^p^ 
.standpoint, there being few terms for the expression 
of abstoct ideas ot s^timents of the soul* la 
.such matters there is litHe evidence^ of p^chologicad 
analysis or logical preeiaon. Tht© in the Old Testa- 
ment, which is emineutly a religions ^lere 

appears no abstract t^^ we 

cafi ‘^religion the idea being rather mmeqtmtely 
rendmedby the words, ‘^fear of Tbe^ 

are words for love and hate, but no 

Vn.— 12 


term to express the idea of simple preference. Hence 
the surprising harshness of certain expressions found 
even in the Gospels, which, though written in Greek, 
often exhibit the limitations of the Hebrew idiom in 
which the Evangelists thought. Such, for instance, 
is the passage (Luke, xiv, 26) : If any man come to 
me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters ... he can- 
not be my disciple In like manner the terms used 
in referring to the suppKised organic seat of the soul’s 
various operations are vague and give evidence of a 
rather crude psychological analysis. Thus the intel- 
lect or understeading is often called the “heart”, 
while the affections are connected with the reins ” or 
the “liver”, mercy with the “bowels” etc- 

Among the structural characteristics which Hebrew 
possesses in common with the other Semitic lang^ges 
may be mentioned the great predominance of triliteral 
roots, which in Hebrew constitute, with the proper 
vowels, words of two syllables qdial). True it is 
that many root forms exhibit only two consonants 
(e. g. ID, sa5), but these are considered as contractions 
of original triliteral stems (e. g. HD, sd/oav), and the 
few quadriliteral roots that occur are almost entirely 
of foreign origin, or can be otherwise accounted for. 
Among the parts of speech the^ verb is of paramount 
importance, not only because it is the principal ele- 
ment in the construction of a sentence, but also for the 
reason that the other parts of speech, with relatively 
few exceptions, ai*e derived from verbal stems. Even 
when certain verbs called denominative are derived 
from nominal stems, these latter are generally found 
to be radically dependent on other verbal forms. In 
fine, it may be noted that Hebrew syntax, like that of 
the Semitic languages generally, is very elementary 
and simple — ^long and involved periods or sentences 
being entirely foreign to either the prose or poetic 
writings of the Old Testament. For further mscus- 
sion of the gram m atical structure and peculiarities of 
the language the reader is referred to the Standard 
treatises on the subject, which are very numerous. 

Histoby. — ^To construct an historical sketch of the 
origin and development of the Hebrew language is a 
task beset with much difficulty. In the first place the 
number of literary documents available for that pur- 
pose is very limit^, being confined exclusively to the 
writings of the Old Testament, which doubtless repre- 
sent only a portion of the Hebrew literature, and al- 
though these writings were produced at different 
intervals, covering a period of over a thousand years, 
yet there is not a little uncertainty as to the date of 
the various books. Moreover, in those eariy times 
the rules of grammar and orthography requirite for 
the.stability of a language had not yet been formu- 
lated, Hence the notable divergencies that appear 
when the same passage happens to be reproduced in 
different books of the Old Testament (e. g. in 11 Kin^, 
xxii, and Ps. xvii). It seems quite probable that the 
scribes in reproducing the older texts took the liberty 
of changing the archaic words and locutions into the 
more intelligible ones in current use, as is known to 
have bsen done with regard to the Hebrew text of 
Ecclesiasricus. Naturaffy the earlier stages of the 
growHi of the languag^e are the ones involved in the 
greatest obscurity. The contention that Hebrew was 
Se original language bestowed upon mankind may 
be left out of discussion^ being bas^ merely on pietis- 
rie a primi considerations. That it was simply a 
dklect belonging to the Chanaanitish group of 
mitic languages is plain from its many recogoized affini- 
to with the Phoenician and Moabitic dialects, and 
presumably with those of Edom and Ammon (see 
Jeremias, xxvii, 3). Its beginnings are consequently 
bound up with the origins of thip^group of dialecjts. 
The existence in remote antiquity qf the Chanaajnti^ 
language is vouched for by condiusive monumental 
evidence. Thus the TdM-Amama tablels b^ 
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witness that in the fifteenth centuiw b. c. the peoples 
inhabiting the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, 
though making use of Assyrian in their official docu- 
ments, employed the dialects of Chanaan in current 
spoken intercourse. Furthermore, the Egyptian rec- 
ords, some of which go back to the sixteenth cen- 
tury and earlier, contain words borrowed from the 
language of Chanaan, though it must be admitted that 
these loan words are more frequent in the papyri of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But these 
documents, however ancient, do not, of course, take 
us back to the origin of the Chanaanitish group; its 
beginnings, like those of the other Semitic languages, 
are lost in the haze of prehistoric antiquity. 

In connexion with this problem scholars, assuming 
that some of the known Semitic languages were de- 
rived from others of the same family, have tried to 
discover their mutual relationships of parent stock 
and affiliation, to determine which was the mother 
tongue from which the others were derived. ^ Thus 
Richard Simon accorded the honour of priority to 
Hebrew, but this view has now no adherents. Nor 
have the efforts of modem savants in this direction 
resulted in the general acceptance of any definite 
theory of derivation. Friedrich Delitzsch (The He- 
brew Language Viewed in the Light of Assymn Re- 
search) awards the priority to Assyrian, while Mar- 
goliouth (Hastings, ‘‘Diet, of the Bible Vol. HI, p. 
26) places Arabic in the first place, and contends that 
the Chanaanitish language was derived from it when 
already in a cla^cS stage of development. Ob- 
viously the question does not admit of a clear and 
ready solution, and there seems at present to be a 
tendency among Semitic scholars to ^ve up the assump- 
tion that any of the known Semitic languages were 
derived directly from any of the others, and to con- 
sider them rather as sister idioms, all being derived 
in more or less parallel lines from one original i)arent 
stock of prehistoric origin, which survives only in the 
elements common to the different members of the 
group. This view of the case would seem to be con- 
mmwi by the results of philological investigation in 
the field of the Indo-European languages. For a time 
it was thought that Sanskrit would ijrove to be the 
parent stem, but deeper research pointed rather to 
the existence of a prehistoric language denominated 
"'Aryan”, from which Sanskrit, as well as the others, 
was derived. So also in the case of the Semitic 
tongues; they probably all go back to an original 
parent language spoken in a certain locality by the 
first ancestors of the Semitic race. They b^ame 
diversified more or less rapidly and profoundly as a 
result of the successive migrations of the various 
tribes from the common centre, and according to the 
circumstances and conditions of the milieux into 
which the migrations took place. While nothing 
definite is known as to the precise location of the 
original home of the Semites, the more common opin- 
ion of scholars, based on various indications, places it 
a)mewhere on or near the borders of the Persian Gulf. 
From this centre migrations went forth at different 
ep^hs, and to different portions of South-Western 
Asia, where the tribes settled and in the course of 
time formed separate nations. With this political 
isolation and independence came also gradual devia- 
ti<ms from the original spokea idiom, which, in the 
course of time, became so pronounced as to constitute 
distinct laiiguages. In this hypothesis it is easy to 
understand why there are closer resemblances be- 
tween some of the Semitic tonnes (e. g. Hebrew and 
Arabic) than between others (e. g. Hebrew and Ara- 
maic), the difference being due to the diversity of 
conditions in which the respective deviations from the 
parent stock took place. An obvious illustration of 
this is furnished by a comparative study of the Ro- 
naance languages, all of which represent more or less 
independent and parallel derivations from the parent 


stem, Latin. As regards the Semitic group, it is 
possible that certain resemblances may be due to 
supervening influences of a later epoch. Thus, for 
instance, the Chanaanitish may have been affected 
more or less profoundly by the official use of Assyrian 
during the period of the Tell-el-Amarna letters. 

Nothing definite is known as to the antiquity of the 
primitive Semitic nucleus near the Persian Gulf, nor 
concerning the date of the migration of the tribes who 
settled in Chanaan. The Book of Genesis (xix, 37 
sqq.) connects with the family of Abraham the origin 
of the Moabites and Ammonites. At all events, it 
seems probable that the migration of these tribes was 
anterior to the year 2000 b. c. W^hether Abraham 
already spoke the language of Chanaan at the time of 
his migration thither, or whether, having first spoken 
Assyrian or Aramaic, he later adopted the language of 
the country in which he established himself, it is hard 
to say. But be that as it may, the language spoken 
by the clan of Abraham was a dialect closely akin to 
those of Moab, Tyre, and Sidon, and it bore a greater 
resemblance to Assyrian and Arabic than to Aramaic. 
Once formed, it seems to have been little affected by 
the intrusion of foreign words. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing the long sojourn m Egypt, the number of Egyp- 
tian words that have found a place in the Hebrew 
vocabulary is exceedingly small. The attempt on the 
part of some scholars to prove the existence of several 
Hebrew dialects has not produced any definite re- 
sults. The analysis invoked to show, for instance, 
traces in the Biblical writings of a northern and south- 
ern dialect is so minute and subtle, and often so 
arbitrary, that it is not surprising to find that the 
conclusions arrived at by different scholars are chiefly 
noteworthy for their wide divergencies. On the 
other hand, there seems to be good ground for assert- 
ing that, anterior to the period represented by the 
Biblical Hebrew, the language had already passed 
through the vicissitudes of a long development and 
subsequent disintegration. Among the indications 
upon which this contention is based may be men- 
tioned: (1) the presence of archaic words or forms 
occurring especially in poetic fragments of old war 
songs and the like; (2j the occurrence of certain 
classical fonr^ which imply the existence of previous 
forms long since obsolete; and (3) the fact of the 
analogies between Hebrew and the other Semitic 
tongues, from which scholars are led to infer the 
existence, in a more remote antiquity, of analogies 
closer and more numerous. Such evidences are, of 
course, subject to sober and cautious scrutiny, else 
they are liable to be made the basis of hasty and un- 
warrantable generalizations, but their proving force 
is cumulative, and they seem to indicate in the He- 
brew a long process of growth and decay through 
which it had passed, in great part at least, before the 
Biblical period. In fact, it is claimed by some that 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament betrays evidences 
of as great a disintegration and departure from its 
assumed typical perfection as does the vulgar Arabic 
of to-day from the classical idiom of the golden liter- 
ary age of Islam. 

A noteworthy characteristic of the Hebrew of the 
Biblical period is its uniform stability. All due 
allowance being made for scribal alterations whereby 
archaic passages may have been made more intelli- 
gible to later generations, the astounding fact still 
remains that -Siroughout the many centuries during 
which the Old -Testament writings were produced 
the sacred language remained almost without per- 
ceptible change — a phenomenon of fixity which has 
no parallel in the history of any of our western lan- 
guages. This is especially true of the period anterior 
to the Captivity^ for that great event marks the be- ’ 
ginning of a rapid decadence. Nevertheless, though 
from that date onward the spoken Hebrew gave way 
more and more to the prevailing Aramaic, it still 
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maintained its position as a literary language. The 
post-Exilic writers strove doubtless to reproduce the 
style and diction of their pre-Exilic models, and some 
of their compositions (e. g. certain psalms), though 
belonging to the latter part of the Jewish period, 
possess a literary merit scarcely suraassed by that of 
the best productions of the age of Ezechias, which is 
generally reckoned as the golden age of Hebrew 
letters. Not all of the writings, however, of the post- 
Exilic period are up to this high literary standard. 
Marks of decadence are already discernible in the 
prolixity of certain passages of Jeremias, and in the 
frequent occurrence of Aramaisms in the prophecies 
of Ezechiel. The substitution of Aramaic for He- 
brew as a spoken language began with the Captivity 
and progressed steadily not only in Babylonia but 
also in Palestine. Certain parts of Daniel and of 
Esdras have come down to us in Aramaic (whether 
they were thus originally composed is a moot ques- 
tion), and other books of that period, though wntten 
in Hebrew, belong clearly to an epoch of literary de- 
cline. Such are Chronicles, Nehemias, Aggeus, and 
Malachias. 

The period of transition from the spoken Hebrew 
to Aramaic coincided with that of the completion of 
the Old-Testament canon — a period of ever-mcreasing 
veneration for the Sacred Writings. From these 
circumstances arose in the minds of the rabbis a two- 
fold preoccupation. As the people no longer under- 
stood the classical Hebrew, and were unable to follow 
the official reading of the Old Testament iri the syna- 
gogues, it became necessary to tra n slate it into the 
vernacular and explain it to them. It was this need 
that determined the translation of the Sacred Books 
into Greek for the use of the hellenizing Jews of 
Alexandria. This is the version known as the Septua- 
gint (q. V.), and its beginnings go back to the third 
century b. c. The same need was met in Palestine 
and Babylonia by the free paraphrastic translations 
into Aramaic known as the Targums (q. v.). To 
these were added glosses and explanations by the 
rabbis, which, after having been for a time preserved 
by oral tradition, were later reduced to writing and 
incorporated in the Talmud (q. v.). Another urgent 
need growing out of the altered circumstances was a 
definite fixation of the Hebrew text itself. Hitherto 
the work of transcribing the Sacred Books had not 
been performed with all the care and accuracy de- 
sirable, partly through negligence on the part of the 
scribes, and partly b^ause of their tendency to elu- 
cidate obscure passages by introducing intentional 
simplifications. From these and other causes numer- 
ous variations had gradually crept into the codices 
in both public and private use, and though these 
differences of reading were generally confined to de- 
tails of minor consequence, it is nevertheless plain, 
from a comparison of the Septuagint version with the 
fixed Massoretic text of a later age, that in many 
cases they seriously affected the sense. The natural 
course of things would be in the direction of still 
further divergencies, but the ever-growing veneration 
for the SacrS Books caused a reaction which began 
to be felt as early as the third century b. c. Great 
and ever-increasing care was henceforth taken in the 
copying_of the Biblical manuscripts, especially those 
of the Torah or Pentateuch. Variant reading were 
gradually and systematically eliminated, and so 
successful were these efforts that from the second 
century a. i>. onwards a practically complete and 
final unity of text was established for all the Jewish 
communities. 

But the fixation of the consonantal text which was 
perfected during the Talmudic period extending from 
the second to ttie fourth century b. c., was not the 
only end to be attained. It was necessary al^ to 
determine and fix orthographically the traditional 
pronunciation of the vowels which hitherto had to be 


supplied from the reader^s knowledge of the lan^age, 
or at best were only occasionally indicated by the use 
of one of the weak letters ri/ b ’*) . The use of these 
had been introduced as early as the third century 
B. c., as is proved from the Septuagint version, and 
they were doubtless of great utility in determining 
grapunatical forms that would othenvdse remain 
ambiguous, but their introduction had been neither 
official nor uniform, being rather left to the initiative 
and preference of the individual scribes, whence arose 
a considerable diversity in different manuscripts. 
But aside from inconsistencies of application, the 
system was at best quite inadequate, as it provided 
for the indication of only a small number of the more 
important vowel sounds. Nevertheless, no syste- 
matic attempt seems to have been made to supply this 
deficiency until the sixth century a. d. This was the 
beginning of what is known as the Massoretic period 
in the history of the Hebrew language. 

The Massoretes, so called from the Talmudic word 
massorah or massoretk, si^fying tradition, were a 
body of Jewish scholars who succeeded the Talmud- 
ists, and who during the period from the sixth to the 
eleventh century worked out the great Massoretic 
system. Their object, like that of the Talmudists, 
was to provide means for the inviolate preservation of 
the traditional reading and understanding of the Old 
Testament text, but what was still left to oral trans- 
mission by their predecessors was now reduced to 
writing and incorporated into the text by means of a 
most elaborate and ingenious system of annotations 
and conventional signs. The Massoretes drew up 
rules for the guidance of copyists, made exhaustive 
statistics of verses, words, and letters contained in 
the Sacred Books, noted peculiar forms, etc., but the 
most important part of their great work was the 
elaboration of the vowel system whereby all ambigu- 
ity was henceforth practically removed, at least so far 
as the traditional reading was concerned. So great 
was the veneration entertained for the consonantal 
text that no modification of it could be tolerated, not 
even to correct palpable errors — such corrections 
being noted in the margin, and for the same reason 
the vowel signs were not allowed to disturb in any 
way the form or position of the consonants, but were 
adaed to the text in the form of dots and to- 

gether with other minute arbitrary signs generally 
known as accents. Two parallel systems with differ- 
ent methods of notation were developed, one in the 
Western or Tiberian, the other in the Eastern or 
Babylonian School. The work of the former reached 
its culmination in the tenth century in the text of 
Ben Asher, ^ and that of the Oriental School about the 
same time in the text of Ben Naphthali. The former 
became the standard text upon which all sub^quent 
manuscripts in the West and all printed editions of 
the Hebrew Bible have been based. Not only is the 
Massoretic fystem a marvel of ingenuity and minute 
painstaking labour, but it is moreover a work which has 
proved of inestimable value to all subsequent gener- 
ations of Biblical students. In the light of modem 
philological knowledge it has indeed its defects and 
limitations; grammarians and lexicographers have 
doubtless at times followed its lead with too great 
servility, often to the extent of accepting as normal cer- 
tain forms that are nothing more than scribal errors — 
a fact which accounts in part for the multitude of ex- 
ceptions which bewilder the student when trying to 
master the Hebrew grammar. But when all thS ^ 
conoeded, the fact remains that the Massoretic te^ is 
the only reliable foundation on which to base a i^ous 
study of the Old Testament. It is a well-recognized 
right of modem scholarship to question and emend 
many of its readings, but the text is, so to say, in pos- 
session, and it must be confessed that naany of the cor- 
rections suggested by some of our modem critics are 
more arbitrary than scientific. > ^ ' 
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Literature. — Prose literature of the historical 
type constitutes a large portion of the Old Testa- 
ment. The history of the Jewish people with a sketch 
of their ancestors going back to the beginnings of the 
human race is related from a twofold point of view, 
commonly known as the priestly and the prophetic. 
To the former belong such books as Chronicles, Es- 
^as, and Nehemias (II Esd.), and important sections 
of the Pentateuch. Its mam characteristics are the 
annalistic style with precise dates, statistics, gene- 
alogies, official documents, etc., and it enters with 
minute detail into the religious prescriptions and 
ceremonies of the Law. It has the dryness of a series 
of legal documents, and is devoid of imagination or 
living descriptions of events. To the prophetic type 
of Hebrew prose belong large portions of the Penta- 
teuch as well as of the succeeding books: Josue, 
Judges, Samuel (I and II Kings), and Kings (III and 
IV Kings). Its narratives are graphic and full of 
life, and they are characterized by imagination and 
a refined esthetic taste. The Deuteronomic writers, 
and to some extent the Hebrew historiographer in 
general, employ the narration of historic facts chiefly 
as a vehicle for the conveymg of prophetic and re 
li^ous lessons. In like spirit, and on account of their 
didactic value, legends and ancient Semitic traditions, 
and even accounts chiefly imaginary, find a place in 
the historical books. Other prose writings of the 
Old Testament, though cast in historical form, con- 
tain a large element of fiction introduced for a di- 
dactic purpose similar to the one underlying such 
narratives as that of the prodigal son in the New 
Testament. Among these writings, the chief object 
of which is to inculcate reliff ous and patriotic lessons, 
m^ be mentioned Tobias, Judith, Esther, and Jonas, 

The Old Testament embodies a considerable amount 
of poetiy, most of which is religious in character. 
But various indications go to show that the Hebrew 
literature must have contained many other poetical 
works which unfortunately have not come down to 
us. Mention is occasionally made of some of these in 
the Sacred Writings, e. ^the Book of Yashar [II Sam. 

Kings), i, 18] and the Book of the Wars of Yahweh 

Num,, xxi, 14). Besides fra^ents called ‘‘canti- 
cles scattered here and there throughout the histori- 
cal books [e, g. that of Jacob, Gen., dix, 2-27; that of 
Moses, Deut., xxxii, 1-43, also xxxiii, 2-29; that of 
Deborah, Judges, v, 2-31; that of Anna, I Sam. 
(Kings), ii, 1-10, etc.], the poetical writings of the 
Old Testament embrace the Psalms, the Book of Job, 
except the prologue and the epilogue, the Canticle of 
Canticles, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, the 
Lamentations of Jeremias, and considerable portions 
of the prophetic books. The Psalms belong chiefly 
to the lyric genre. Job is a religious and philosophical 
drama, while Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesias- 
ticus are collections of what is called didactic or 
gnomic poetry. 

Apart from its sacred character, the poetry of the 
Old Testament possesses the highest Hteraiy merit, 
and there is abundant evidence of the great influence 
it exercised on the reli^ous and national Hfe of the 
Hebrews. Among its hterary characteristics may be 
mentioned in the first place its naturalness and sim- 
plicity. It knows little of fixed, artificial forms, but 
has a natural sublimity of its own due to the loftiness 
of the ideas. It deals with things concrete and is 
essentially subjective. It re-echoes the poet^s own 
thoughts and feelings, and sets forth the varied phases 
of his own experiences. To these qualities is due in 
great measure the influence exercised by Hebrew 
poetry on the Jewish people, as well as its wonderful 
adaptability to the needs and tastes of all classes of 
readers. It rarely mvolves anything like a logical 
process of reasoning,. but is ijxtuitive and sententious, 
expressing with authority rehgious and ethical truths 
in brief, terse, pregnant utterances having little con- 


nexion one with another save through the unity of 
the general theme. Another characteristic of He- 
brew poetry is its realism. ‘ ‘ The sacred writers enter 
into deep and intimate fellowship with external 
nature, the world of animal, vegetable and material 
forces, and by regarding them as in immediate con- 
nexion with God and man, deal only with the noblest 
themes ^^(Cf. Briggs, “Gen. Introd.*’, p. 360). All 
nature is aglow with the glory of God, and at the 
same time it is represented as snaring in the destinies 
of man. 

As regards literary form, Hebrew poetry takes little 
or no account of rhyme, and in this it differs essen- 
tially from the poetry of the sister language Arabic. 
It makes frequent and effective use of alliteration, 
assonance, and play upon words, but its main and 
essential characteristic is what is known as parallelism. 
This peculiarity, though remarked by earlier writers, 
was set forth in a scientific treatise by the Angli- 
can Bishop Lowth (De Sacrfi Poesi Hebr., 1753). 
Parallelism, traces of which are found likewise in the 
Assyrian^ and Babylonian hymns, consists essentially 
in the reiteration, in one form or another, in succeed- 
ing lines of the idea expressed in a previous one. The 
more common form of this reiteration is a simple 
repetition of the idea in more or less synonymous 
terms. Thus: — 

(1) In thy strength, 0 Lord, the king shall joy; 

And in thy salvation he shall rejoice — (Ps. xx, 2). 

(2) Let thy hand be found by all thy enemies: 

Let thy right hand find out all them that hate thee 
—(ibid., 9). 

Sometimes, especially in the gnomic poetry, the re- 
iteration of the idea is put in the form of an antithesis, 
constituting what Bishop Lowth termed antithetic 
parallelism. Thus: — 

(1) A wise son maketh the father glad: 

But a foolish son is the sorrow of his mother 
— (Prov., X, 1). 

(2) The slothful hand hath wrought poverty: 

But the hand of the industrious getteth riches 

— (ibid., 4). 

Still another form of parallelism is the synthetic or 
cumulative, of which the following lines may serve 
as an example: — 

Praise the Lord from the earth, 

Ye dragons, and all ye deeps: 

Fire, hail, snow, ice, 

Stormy winds, which fulfil his word 

— (Ps. cxlviii, 7-8). 

Sometimes the thought expressed in the first verse is 
a figure of the trutn enunciated in the second, in 
which case the parallelism is called emblematic. 
Thus: 

When the wood faileth, the fire shall go out: 

And when the talebearer is taken away, conten- 
tions shall cease. 

As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire, 

So an angry man stirreth up strife 

— (Pfov., xxvi, 20-21). 

For examples of other and rarer forms of parallelism, 
such as the progressive or staircase form, in which a 
final word or clause of one line is made the starting- 
point of the succeeding one and so on; introverted 
parallelism, in which the first line corresponds with 
the fourth, and the second with the third, the reader 
is referred to special treatises (e. g. Briggs, “General 
Introduction”, ch. xiv: “Characteristics of Biblical 
Poetry”). 

For the apocryphal works pertaining to the later 
Hebrew literature, see Apocrtpha, and for the Neo- 
Hebrew of the Mishna and the Qemara, see Talmud. 
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Work op the Gramm.\ei*^-s. — Although some of 
the Old Testament writers give etymological render- 
ings of various proper names, no trace of grammatical 
or philolomcal study of the Hebrew language appears 
prior to the Talmudic period. Many of the observa- 
tions preserved in the Talmud have a grammatical 
bearing, and remarks of a similar kind are frequently 
met with in the commentaries of St. Jerome and the 
other early Christian writers. The first systematic 
attempts to frame the rules of Hebrew grammar were 
made by the Oriental Jews, chiefly of the Babylonian 
School. The movement began with Menahem Ben 
Sarouk (d. 950) and continued until the end of the 
twelfth century, but the results of these early efforts 
left much to be desired. More successful was the 
movement inaugurated about the same time under 
the influence of Arabic culture among the Jewi^ 
colonies of Spain and Northern Africa. Among the 
writers belonging to this school may be mentioned 
Jehuda Ben Koreish (880), Saadyah (d. 942), Rabbi 
Jonah Ben Gannah (physician of Cordova, b. about 
990), first author of a ELebrew grammar and lexicon, 
and Juda Hayug (d. 1010). In the sixteenth century 
the study of Hebrew, hitherto almost exclusively 
confined to the Jews, was taken up by Christian 
scholars, and imder the influence of the Protestant 
principle of the Bible as the sole rule of faith it re- 
ceived a great impetus. Prior to the Reformation 
Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522) and the Dominican 
Santes Pagninus (1471-1541) had prepared the w’ay 
for such scholars as the famous Jonann Buxtorf 
(1564-1629) and his son (1599-1664). The former 
was appointed professor of Hebrew at Basle in 1590 
and was accounted the most learned hebraist of his 
time. He published in 1602 a manual of Biblical 
Hebrew containing a grammar and a vocabulary, 
and in the following year a work on the Jewish Sjma- 
gogue. In 1 6 1 3 he brought out a lexicon of rabbinical 
Hebrew and its abbreviations, and in 1618 appeared 
his greatest work, the folio Hebrew Bible, together 
with the Targums (<h v.) and the commentaries of the 
rabbinical writers jBen Ezra and Rashi. Buxtorf 
died of the plague in 1629, leaving many important 
works unfinished. Some of these were completed 
and edited by his son Johann, who became his succes- 
sor as professor of Hebrew at Basle. Another scholar 
of that period was Paul Btichlein (Fagius), a Bavarian 
(1504-49) j who after having studied Hebrew under 
Elias Levita became professor of theology at Stras- 
burg in 1542. In 1549 he was called to England by 
Cranmer and appointed professor of Hebrew at Cam- 
bridge, where ne died shortly afterwards. He en- 
joyed a great reputation as a Hebrew scholar, and he 
published more than a score of works dealing chiefly 
with Old Testament exegesis. But the work of these 
and other eminent schcnars of the same school was 
defective because based too exclusively on the princi- 
ples of the Jewish grammarians, and it was to a great 
extent superseded in the eighteenth century by the 
works of such scholars as Albert Schultens of Leyden 
(1686-1750) and ^hrOder of Marburg (1721-98), 
who introduced new methods, notably that of com- 
parative grammar. The nineteenth century was 
marked by a strong revival of Hebrew studies. The 
movement was be^m by Wilhelm Gesenius (d. 1842), 
whose Thesaurus and grammar have been the basis 
of all subsequent works m the kind, and continued by 
Bfittcher (d. 1863), Ewaid (d. 1876), (Hshausen, 
8tade, KOnig, Biekell, etc. These scholars, profiting 
by the great advance in linguistic fcnowiedTO dmved 
from the comparative study of the Indo-3European 
languages, have introduced mto the study of Hem:ew 
a more extensive application of phonew and other 
philological principles and have thus bro^st it nearer 
than did their pr&ecessors to the realm of an ^gxact 
science. 

TovzikAD in ViG., DUst, de la s. v. {Longue), 


an exhaustive treatise, of which the foregoing is in great meas- 
ure an abstract and adaptation; AIargoliouth in Hast., Diet, 
of the Bible^ s. v. Language of the Old Testament; Gesenius, 
Grammar of the Hebrew Language^ ed. Mitchell (1903) ; Vosen, 
Rudimenta, 7th ed., tr. Gabriels, Rudiments of Hd)rew 
Grammar (Freiburg and St. Louis, 18SS), Harper, Elements of 
Hdbrew Syntax (New York, 1892); Wright, Lectures on the 
Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages (Cambridge, 
1890); Briggs, General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scrip- 
ture (New York, 1899), ch. xiii-xvii; Moulton, A Literary 
Study of the Bible; Idem, A Short Introduction to the Literature 



James F. Driscoll. 


Hebrew Names. See Names, Christian and 
Jewush. 


Hebrews. See Israelites; Jews and Judaism. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the. — ^This wiU be consid- 
ered under eight headings: (I) Argument; (II) Doc- 
trinal Contents; (III) Language and Style; (IV) 
Distinctive Characteristics; (V) Readers to Whom it 
was Addressed; (VI) Author; (VEI) Circumstances 
of the Composition; (VIII) Importance. 

I. Argument. — In the oldest Greek MSS. the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews (xp^s *E)3pa£ovs, ^5, A, B) follows 
the other letters to the Churches and prec^es the 
pastoral letters. In^ the later Greek codices, and in 
the Syriac and Latin codices as well, it holds the 
last place among the Epistles of St. Paul; this usage 
is also followed by the textiLS rec&ptus, the modem 
Greek and Latin editions of the text, the Douay 
and Revised Versions, and the other modem trans- 
lations. 

Omitting the introduction with which the letters of 
St. Paul usually begin, the Epistle opens with the , 
solemn announcement of the superiority of the New 
Testament Revelation by the Son over Old Testa- 
ment Revelation by the prophets (Heb., i, 1-4). It 
then proves and explains from the Scriptures the 
superiority of this New Covenant over the Old by the 
comparison of the Son with the angels as mediators of 
the Old Covenant (i, 5-ii. 18), with Moses and Josue 
as the founders of the Old Covenant (iii, 1-iv, 16), 
and, finally, by oimosin^ the high-priesthood of Chife 
after the order of Melchisedech to the Levitical priest- 
ho<xi after the order of Aaron (v, 1-x, 18). Even in 
this mainly doctrinal part the dogmatic statements 
are repeatedly interrupted by practical exhortatiems. 
These are mostly admonitions to hold fast to the 
Christian Faith, and warnings against relapse into the 
Mosaic worship. In the second, chiefly hortatory, 
part of the Epistle, the exhortations to steadfastness 
in the Faith (x, 19-xii, 13), and to a Christian life 
according to the Faith (xii, 14r-xm, 17), are repea-^ 
in an elaborated form, and the Epistle closes with 
some personal remarks and the Apostolic salutation 
(xiiL 18-25). 

II. Doctrinal Contents. — ^The central thou^t erf 
the entire ^istle is the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ and BQs Divine mediatorial office. In regard 
to the Person of the Saviour the author expresses 
himself as clearly concerning the true Divine nature of 
Christ as concerning Christ's human nature, and his 
Christology has been justly called J ohannine. Christ, 
raised above Moses, above the angels, and above all 
created beings, is the brightness of the ^ory erf the 
Father, the express image of His Divine nature, the 
eternal and unchangeable, true Son of God, Who up- 
holdeth all things by the word of His power (i, 1-4). 
He desired, however, to take on a human nature and 
to become in aU things like unto us human bein^, sin 

to pay man's debt of sin by 
, 9-18; iv, 16, etc.). By sui- 
for Himself the eternal 

which He now also enjoys in Bfis most holy humani^ 
on His throne at the nght hand <rf the FatW (i^ 3; n, 
9; viii, 1; xii, 2, etc.). He now ^gercases foa> 


alone excepted, m order 
His passion ana death (ii 
ferine death He gained 1 
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ever His priestly office of mediator as our Advocate 
with the Father (vii, 24 sq.). 

This doctrine of the priestly office of Christ forms 
the chief subject-matter of the Christ ological argument 
and the highest proof of the pre-eminence of the New 
Covenant over the Old. The person of the High-priest 
after the order of Melchisedech, His sacrifice, and its 
effects are opposed, in an exhaustive comparison, to 
the Old Testament institutions. The Epistle lays 
special emphasis on the spiritual power and effective- 
ness of Christ’s sacrifice, which have brought to Israel, 
as to all mankind, atonement and salvation that are 
complete and sufficient for all time, and which have 
given to us a share in the eternal inheritance of the 
Messianic promises (i, 3; ix, 9-15, etc.). In the ad- 
monitory conclusions from these doctimes at the end 
we find a clear reference to the Eucharistic sacrifice of 
the Christian altar, of which those are not permitted to 
partake who stiU wish to serve the Tabernacle and to 
follow the Mosaic Law (xiii, 9 sq.). 

In the Christological expositions of the letter other 
doctrines are treated more or less fully. Special em- 
phasis is laid on the setting aside of the Old Covenant, 
Its incompleteness and weakness, its typical and 
preparatory relation to the time of the Messianic salva- 
tion that is realized in the New Covenant (vii, 18 sq.; 
viii, 15; x, 1, etc.). In the same manner the letter 
refers at times to the four last things, the resurrection, 
the judgment, eternal ptinishment, and heavenly bliss 
(vi, 2, 7 sq.; ix, 27, etc.). If we compare the doc- 
trinal content of this letter with that of the other 
epistles of St. Paul, a difference in the manner of 
treatment, it is true, is noticeable in some respects. 
At the same time, there appears a marked agreement 
in the views, even in regard to characteristic points of 
Pauline doctrine (cf. J. Belser, ‘^Einleitung”, 2nd ed., 
571-73), The explanation of the differences lies in 
the special character of the letter and in the circum- 
stances of its composition. 

III. Language and Style. — ^Even in the first cen- 
turies commentators noticed the striking purity of 
language and elegance of Greek style that character- 
ized the Epistle to the Hebrews (Clement of Alexan- 
dria in Eusebius, Hist. EccL”, VI, xiv, n. 2-4 ; Origen, 
ibid., VI, XXV, n. 11-14). This observation is con- 
firmed by later authorities. In fact the author of the 
Epistle shows great familiarity with the rules of the 
Greek literary language of his age. Of all the New- 
Testament authors he has the best style. His writing 
may even be included among those examples of artis- 
tic Greek prose whose rh 5 d;hm recalls the parallelism 
of Hebrew poetry (cf . Fr. Blass, [Barnabas] Brief an 
die Hebr^er'*. T^ with indications of the rhythm, 
Halle, 1903). As regards language, the letter is a 
treasure-house of expressions characteristic of the 
individuality of the writer. As many as 168 terms 
have been counted which appear in no other part of 
the New Testament, among them ten words found 
neither in Biblical nor classical Greek, and forty words 
also which are not found in the Septuagint. One 
noticeable peculiarity is the preference of the author 
for compound words (cf. E. Jacquier, “Histoire des 
Kvres du N. T.'’ I, Paris. 1903, 457-71; Idem in Vig., 
‘'Diet, de la Bible'’, III, 530-38). A comparison of 
the letter as regards language and style with the other 
writings of St. Paul confirms in general the opinion of 
Origen that every competent judge must recognize a 
seat difference between them (in Eusebius, "Hist. 
EccL”, VI, XXV, n. 11). 

IV. Dxsttnctivb Chabacteristics. — ^Amcmg other 
peculiarities we should mention: (1) The absence of 
the customary form of the Pauline letters. The usual 
opening with the Af^tolic greeting and blessing is 
^tirely lacking; nor is there any clear evidence of the 
epistolary chamoter of the writing until the brief con- 
clusion is reached (xiii, 18-25) . On this account some 
have preferred to regard the letter rather as a homily, 


but this is plainly incorrect. According to the state- 
ment of the author it is an admonition and exhorta- 
tion (X670S rijs #capa/cXiJ<r€wj, xiii, 22), which, above all, 
presupposes a well-defined situation of an actually 
existing individual Church. 

(2) The method of citing from the Old Testament. 
The author in his instruction, demonstration, and 
exhortation draws largely from^the copious treasures 
of the Old Testament. All the citations follow the 
text of the Septuagint even where this varies from the 
Masoretic text, unless the citation is freely rendered 
according to the sense and without verbal exactness 
(examples, i, 6; xii, 20; xiii, 5). In the other Pauline 
letters, it is true, quotations from the Old Testament 
generally follow the Greek translation even when 
the text varies, but the Apostle at times corrects 
the Septuagint by the Hebrew, and at other times, 
when the two do not agree, keeps closer to the 
Hebrew. 

In regard to the formula with which the citations 
are introduced, it is worthy of note that the expres- 
sion "It is written”, so commonly used in the New 
Testament, occurs only once in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (x, 7). In this Epistle the words of Scrip- 
ture are generally given as the utterance of God, at 
times also of Christ or the Holy Spirit. 

V. Readers to Whom it was Addressed. — ^Ac- 
cording to the superscription, the letter is addressed to 
“Hebrews”. The contents of the letter define more 
exactly this general designation. Not all Israelites 
are meant, but only those who have accepted the faith 
in Christ. 

Furthermore, the letter could hardly have been ad- 
dressed to all Jewish Christians in general. It presup- 
poses a particular community, with which both the 
writer of the letter and his companion Timothy have 
had close relations (xiii, 18-24), which has preserved 
its faith in severe persecutions, and has distinguished 
itself by works of charity (x, 32-35), which is situated 
in a definite locality, wmtner the author hopes soon to 
come (xiii, 19, 23), 

The place itself may also be inferred from the con- 
tent with sufficient probability. For although many 
modem commentators incline either to Italy (on ac- 
count of xiii, 24), or to Alexandria (on account of the 
reference to a letter of Paul to the Alexandrians in the 
Muratorian Canon and for other reasons), or leave the 
question imdecided, yet the entire letter is best suited 
to the members of the Jewish Christian Church of Jeru- 
salem. What is decisive above all for this question 
is the fact that the author presupposes in the readers 
not only an exact knowledge of the Levitical worship 
and all its peculiar customs, but, furthermore, regards 
the present observance of this worship as the special 
danger to the Christian faith of those addressed. His 
words (cf . particularly x, 1 sq.) may, if necessary, per- 
haps permit of another interpretation, but they indi- 
cate Jerusalem with the highest probability as the 
Church for which the letter is intended. There alone 
the Levitical worship was known to all by the daily 
offering of sacrifices and the great celebrations of the 
Day of Atonement and of other feast-days. There 
alone this worship was continuously maintained ac- 
cording to the ordmances of the Law until the destruc- 
tion of the city in the year 70. 

VT. Author. — ^Even in the earliest centuries the 
question as to the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was much discussed and was variously answered . The 
most important points to be considered in answering 
the inquiry are the following: 

(1) Ma^ternal Evidence. — (a) In the East the writing 
was unanimously regarded as a letter of St. Paul. 
Eusebius gives the earliest testimonies of the Church 
of Alexandria in reporting the words of a "blessed 
presbyter” (Pantaenus?), as well as those of Clement 
and Origen (Hist. EccL, VI, xiv, n. 2-A] xxv, n. 11- 
14). Clement explains the contrast in language and 
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style by saying that the Epistle was written originally 
in Hebrew and was then translated by Luke into 
Greek. Origen, on the other hand, distinguishes be- 
tween the thoughts of the letter and the grammatical 
form; the former, according to the testimony of “the 
ancients^’ (ol dpxaioi dvdpes), is from St. Paul; the 
latter is the work of an unknown writer, Clement of 
Rome according to ^ome, Luke, or another pupil of 
the Apostle, according to others. In like manner the 
letter was regarded as Pauline by the various Churches 
of the East: Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Cappadocia, 
Mesopotamia, etc. (cf. the different testimonies in B. 
F. Westcott, “The Epistle to the Hebrews”, London, 
1906, pp. M-lxxii) . It was not until after the appear- 
ance of Arius that the Pauline origin of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was disputed by some Orientals and 
Greeks. 

(b) In Western Europe the First Epistle of St. 
Clement to the Corinthians shows acquamtance with 
the text of the writing (chs. ix, xii, xvii, xxxvi, xlv), 
apparently also the “Pastor” of Hennas (Vis. II, iii, 
n. 2 ; Sim. I, i sq .) . Hippolytus and Irenaeus also knew 
the letter but they do not seem to have regarded it as 
a work of the Apostle (Eusebius, “Hist. EccL”, xxvi; 
Photius, Cod. 121, 232; St. Jerome, “De viris ill.”, 
lix). Eusebius also mentions the Roman presbyter 
Caius as an advocate of the opinion that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was not the writing of the Apostle, and 
he adds that some other Romans, up to his own day, 
were also of the same opinion (Hist. EccL, VI, xx, n. 
3). In fact the letter is not found in the Muratorian 
Canon; St. Cyprian also mentions only seven letters of 
St. ’Paul to the Churches (De exhort, mart., xi), and 
Tertullian calls Barnabas the author (De pudic., xx). 
Up to the fourth century the Pauline origin of the 
letter was regarded as doubtful by other Churches of 
Western Europe. As the reason for this Philastrius 
mves the misuse made of the letter by the Novatians 
(Hser., 89), and the doubts of the presb^er Caius seem 
likewise to have arisen from tne attitude assumed 
towards the letter by the Montanists (Photius, Cod. 
48; F. KaiiLen, “Einleitung in die HI. Schrift Alten 
und Neuen Testaments”, 5th ed., Freiburg, 1905, 
III, 211). 

After the fourth centuiy these doubts as to the 
Apostolic origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews grad- 
ually became less marked in Western Europe. While 
the Council of Carthage of the year 397, in the wording 
of its decree, still made a distinction between PavU 
ApostoU epistolos tredecim (thirteen epistles of Paul.the 
Apostle) and eiusdem ad Hebrasos una (one of his to 
the Hebrews) (H. Denzinger, “ Enchiridion ”, 10th ed., 
Freiburg, 1908, n. 92, old n. 49), the Roman Synod of 
382 under Pope Damasus enumerates without distinc- 
tion epistolce Pavli numero ^uaivmdecim (epistles of 
Paul lourteen in number), including in this number 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (Denzinger, 10th ed., n. 
84). In this form also the conviction of the Church 
later found permanent expression. Cardinal Cajetan 
(1529) and Erasmus were the first to revive the 
old doubts, while at the same time Luther and 
the other Reformers denied the Pauline origin oi 
the letter. 

(2) Internal Evidences, — (a) The content of the 
letter bears plainly the stamp of genuine Pauline 
ideas. In this regard it suffices to refer to the state- 
ments above concerning the doctrinal contents of the 
Epistle (see II). 

(b) The language and style vary in many particulars 
from the grammatical form of the other lett^ of Paul, 
as is sufficiently ^own above (s^ III). 

(c) The distinctive characteristics of the Epistle 
(IV) favour more the opinion that the form in which 
it is cast is not the work of the author of the other 
Apostolic letters. 

(3) Most ProbaMe Solution , — ^From what has been 
said it follows that the most probable solution of the 


question as to the author is that up to the present 
time the opinion of Origen has not been supers^ed by 
a better one. It is, consequently, necessary to accept 
that in the Epistle to the Hebrews the actual author is 
to be distinguished from the writer. No valid reason 
has been produced against Paul as the originator of 
the ideas and the entire contents of the letter; the 
belief of the early Church held throughout with 
entire correctness to this Apostolic origin of the 
Epistle. 

The writer, the one to whom the letter owes its 
form, had apparently been a pupil of the Apostle. It 
is not possible now, however, to settle his ^rsonality 
on account of the lack of any defimte tradition and of 
any decisive proof in the letter itself. Ancient and 
modern writers mention various pupils of the Apostle, 
especially Luke, Clement of Rome, Apollo, lately also 
Priscilla and Aquila. 

VII. Circumstances of the Composition. — An 
examination both of the letter itself and of the earliest 
testimonies of tradition, in reference to the circum- 
stances of its composition, leads to the following 
conclusions: 

(1) The place of composition was Italy (xiii, 24), 
and more precisely Rome (inscription at end of the 
Codex Alexandrinus), where Paul was during his first 
imprisonment (61-63). 

(2) The date of its production should certainly be 
placed before the destruction of Jerusalem (70), and 
previous to the outbreak of the Jewish War (67), but 
after the death of James, Bishop of Jerusalem (62). 
According to ch. xiii, 19, 23, the Apostle was no longer 
a prisoner. The most probable date for its composi- 
tion is, therefore, the second half of the year 63 or the 
beginning of 64, as Paul after his release from im- 
prisonment probably soon undertook the missionary 
journey “ as far as the boundaries of Western Europe*' 
(St. Clement of Rome, “ I Epistle to the Corinthians”, 
V, n. 7), that is to Spain. 

(3) The reason for its composition is probably to be 
found in the conditions existing in the Jewish Chris- 
tian Church at Jerusalem. The faith of the Church 
might fall into great danger through continued perse- 
cution by the Jews, who had put James, the head of 
the community to a violent death. Precisely at tto 
period the services in the temple were celebrated with 
gr^t pomp, as under Albinus (62-64) the magnificent 
building was completed, while the Christian commu- 
nity had to struggle with extreme poverty. The 
national movement which began shortly b^ore the 
outbreak of the last Jewish war would increase the 
danger. These circumstances might lead the. Apostle 
to write the letter. 

(4) The Apostle himself declares the aim of his wrifr 
ing to be the consolation and encouragement of the 
faithful (xiii, 22). The argument and context of the 
letter show that Paul wished especially to exhort 
to steadfastness in the Christian Faith and to 
warn against tie danger of apostasy to the Mosaic 
worship. 

VIII. Importance. — ^The chief importance of the 
Epistle is in its content of theological t^hing. It is, in 
complete agreement with the other letters of St. Paul, 
a glorious testimony to the faith of the Apostolic time; 
above all it testifies to the true Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, to His heavenly priesthood, and the atcming 
power of His death. 

See the Introductaona to the New Teatain«ttt, also JAOQTnEft m 
ViG., Diet, de la Bible, s. v. H&)reux, Epitre avxj Bruce m. 
Hast., Diet, of the Bible, s, v. For the early <Jhri8tia,a ceatories 
see especial the expositions of Sr. John Chrtso^m, Th 39^ 
DORBT OF CsTRUSt OScUMBNIUB. THBOPLYLACTUa OT. ThOMAS 
Aquinas; for ^ter and modem ccHaunentaries: — 

Ribbra, Saw<bron, db Tena, Kleb <Maina, 1833);, M A P ER 
(Fr^urg, 1861): Bispino (MUaster, 1864): MacEvh^TI^ 
ed., Dublin. 1876); Zill (Maina, 1879); SchaMr 
1893) ; Padovani (Paris, 1897). Protestant 
Owen (1667, pew London, 1840); 

Blbbk (Berlin, 1828-40) ; Kuinobl (Leipzig, 1^1/; 
(Hamburg, 1836, new ed., 1850); DBirmCR 
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M’Caul (London, 1871); Moulton- (I/ondon, 1878); Meter- 
Weiss (6th ed., Gottingen, 1897); Westcott (3rd edition, 
London, 1906). For further bibliography see Meyer-Weiss, 
35-37. 

Leopold Fonck. 

Hebron (}113n, stn ancient royal city of Cha- 

naan, famous in biblical history, especially at the time of 
the patriarchs and under Da\id. During the Middle 
Ages it was an episcopal see — at present it is only a 
titular one — and was situated in Palestina Prima, with 
Csesarea as metropolitan. Hence the di\ision of this 
article into two parts: (I) Biblical Epoch, (II) Chris- 
tian Epoch. 

L Biblical Epoch. — Hebron is one of the earliest 
towns mentioned in history. According to the Bible 
(Num., xiii, 23) it was founded seven years before 
Zoan or Tanis, the most ancient town in Lower Egj^pt, 
which means that it existed from the first half of the 
third millennium b.c, Josephus (Bel. Jud., IV, ix, 7) 
says that in his time the town was already 2300 years 
old. It was origi- 
nally called Kiriat 
Arba, or Kiriat-ha- 
Arba (D. V., Cari- 
ath-Arbe, Gen., 
xxiii, 2 ; xxxv, 27 ; 

Jos.jXiv, 15, XV, 13, 

54, XX, 7, xxi, 11; 

Judges, i, 10; II 
Esd., xi, 25) from 
the name of Arba, 

^Hhe greatest 
among the Ena- 
cims”(Jos.,xiv,15). 

The Vulgate, tak- 
ing the common 
name ha-adam in 
this last expres- 
sion, i.e. the man, 
for the proper 
name Adam, trans- 
lates as follows: 

^‘Adam the great- 
est among the Ena- 
cim was laid 
there’'; whence 
it should not be inferred, as was the case with some 
ancient authors, that Hebron contains the tomb of 
the first man. The explanation of the name Kiriat- 
Arba by the Bible shows all others to be merely fanci- 
ful. Such, for instance, is that of St. Jerome (De locis 
et nominibus locorum Hebraicorum, s.v. Arbac, P. L., 
XXIII, 862; Ep. xlvi, P. L., XXII, 491; Ep. cviii, P. 
L., XXII, 886; Quffist. in Gen., P.L., XXIII, 978) 
and of some Jewish commentators who take the 
word Arba to mean 'Hour”, and Kiriat- Arba to be the 
"town of the four”, i.e. the four patriarchs buried in 
the cave of Machpelah: Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
to whom must be added, according to various opin- 
ions, either Adam, Caleb, Esau, or Joseph. Accord- 
ing to de Saulcy (Voyage en Terre Sainte, I, 152) the 
name means "the town of the four quarters”; while 
it suits the modem town, this is not at aU true of 
the ancient one. The Bible, however, insists over 
and over again on the true origin of the name: 
"Cariath-Arbe the father of Enac, which is Hebron” 
(Jos., XV, 13; xxi, 11). The name Hebron is also 
very ancient. It appears under the form Chehuro on 
Egyptian monuments of the second millennium b.c. 
(Brugsch, "Geog. Inschriften altagypt. Denkmaler”, 
11,76). 

The earliest mention of Hebron in the Scriptures 
occurs (Gen., xiii, 18) on the occasion of Abraham’s 
coming^ to the vale of Mambre ; and this last name is 
often given to Hebron (Gen., xxiii, 19, xxxv, 27). On' 
the death of Sara, his wife, the patriarch bought from 
Ephron the Hethite the cave of Machpelah to serve 


as a burjung place for his family (Gen., xxiii) ; Abra- 
ham himself was buried there (Gen., xxv, 9), as were 
also Isaac (Gen., xxxv, 27-29) and Jacob (Gen., 1, 13). 
Hebron thus became the second homeland of Abraham, 
and the centre of attraction during the wanderings of 
the patriarchs. Isaac and Jacob dwelt at Mambre, 
and it was from the "vale of Hebron” that Joseph was 
sent towards Sichem and Dothain to inquire after his 
brethren (Gen., xxxvii, 14, 17). The Hebrew spies 
sent by Moses into Chanaan went as far as Hebron, and 
it was from the adjacent valley of Escol that they 
brought back a vine-branch with its cluster of grapes, 
and some pomegranates and figs (Num., xiii, 23-25). 
When the Israelites invaded Chanaan, Oham, King of 
Hebron, allied himself against them with four other 
Chanaanite princes to besiege Gabaon. After Josue 
had defeated them, and put them to death, he went on 
to attack Hebron, which he took, putting all its in- 
habitants to death (Jos., x, 3, 23-26, 36-37; xi, 21; 
xii, 10). On the division of the Promised Land, 

Hebron fell to the 
tribe of Juda and 
was given to Ca- 
leb (Jos., xiv, 13, 
XV, 13, 54; 
Judges, i, 20). It 
soon afterwards 
became a city of 
refuge, falling to 
the lot of the chil- 
dren of Aaron 
(Jos., XX, 7j xxi, 
11, 13; I Par., vi, 
,55,57). After the 
death of Saul on 
Mount G el b o e , 
David went to 
Hebron with his 
men, and occupied 
all the surround- 
ing villages (II 
Kings, ii, 1, 3). 
He ^ was there 
anointed King of 
Juda; made Heb- 
ron his capital, 
and reigned there seven years and a half (II Kings, 
ii, 11, iii, 2, 5, v, 5.; Ill Kings, ii, 11: I Par,, iii, 
1, 4; and xxix, 27). Abner, the leader of Saul’s 
army, came to Hebron to see David, was well re- 
ceived by him, but was afterwards killed by Joab. 
The king wept over Abner, gave him burial, and com- 
posed a lament over him (II Kings, iii, 19 — ^iv, 1). It 
was also to Hebron that Baana and Rechab, chiefs 
of the bands of Isboseth, brought the head of that son 
of Saul whom they had traitorously slain. David or- 
dered the murderers to be put to death ; their hands 
and feet were cut off, and hanged up over the pool in 
Hebron (II Kings, iv, 2-12). Then all the tribes of 
Israel came and made submission to David (II Kings, 
V, 1-3; I Par., xi, 1-3). When Absalom revolted 
against his father, who had then become King of 
Jerusalem, it was Hebron he made his headquarters 
(II Kings, XV, 7-11). The town was fortified by 
Roboam (II Par., xi, 10). Cariath-Arbe is also men- 
tioned among the towns occupied by the children of 
Juda after the captivity (II Esd., xi, 25). Under 
Syrian domination, it passed into the hands of the 
Idumeans; Judas Machabeus, who drove them out, 
razed the fortifications of Chebron (I Mach., v, 65). 

II. Christian Epoch. — Some writers, following 
Baronius, Papebroch, Cornelius a Lapide, and Matth. 
Polus,have identified Hebron as the city of Juda where 
the Visitation took place,- and where St. John the 
Baptist was born. They hold that Hebron was the 
most important of the towns of Juda, since Jerusalem 
belonged to Benjamin; and that, moreover, Hebron 
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was the most important of the Levitical towns be- 
longing to the sons of Caath, from whom came Zach- 
ary", father of the Precursor. However there is a 
fairly strong local tradition in favour of identifying 
the ^'city of Juda'' with Carem, the m^em A\n- 
Karim (see C.\rem ; Heidet inVig., Diet, de la Bible 
s. V. Carem; and Meistermann, ‘"La patrie de S. Jean 
Baptiste ' ’ ) . At the time of the great J ewish rebellion, 
Simon ben Giora captured Hebron from the Romans; 
but the town was soon retaken, shortly before the 
siege of Jerusalem, by Cereaiis, one of Vespasian's gen- 
erals, who ravaged it with fire and sword (Josephus, 
“ Bel. Jud.”, IV, ix, 7-9). It was with great difficulty 
that ^Hebron ever recovered. Eusebius (Onomast., 
s. V. tells us that in his day (fourth century) it 

was merely a large hamlet; but the neighbourhood 
has always been dear to pagans, Jews, and Christians 
alike (Eusebius, “ VitaConstantini III, li, lii, in P. G. 
XX, 1112-1117; Socrates, “Hist. Eccl.”, 1, 18, inP. G. 
LXVII, 124; Sozomen, “Hist. Eccl.“, in P. G., LXVII 
941-946). Even the Mussulmans held it dear by 
reason of its many Scriptural associations, especially 
the apparition of the angels to Abraham, and because 
it contains the tomb of the patriarchs. This tomb is 
mentioned by Josephus (loc. cit.; “Ant.**, I, 14), by 
Eusebius (Onomasticon, loc. cit.), by the Pilgrim of 
Bordeaux in 333, and by visitors of after-ages, as a 
sanctuary held in the highest reverence. At the time 
of the Arab conquest in 637, Hebron, for all these 
reasons, was chosen as one of the four holy cities of 
Islam. Previously Khusrau (614), the Persian king, 
had spared it in deference to the Jews of whom there 
were many in his army. Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozo- 
men (loc. cit.) relate that Constantine ordered a church 
to be built at Mambre, with the object of putting an 
end to the superstitious practices that took place there 
every year during a semi-religious fair. But we do 
not know at what epoch a basilica was first built over 
the cave of Machpelah. It is certain that the Cru- 
saders took the town in 1100, and that the sanctuary 
became the church of Saint Abraham, also called the 
church of the Holy Cave (Sancta Cavema or Spelunca, 
&yiov (Tin/Xatbr). The town itself is often styled by 
the chroniclers of that period Castel Saint- Abraham, 
Prsesidium or Castellum ad Sanctum Abraham. A 
priory of Canons Regular of St. Augustine was in- 
stall^ to take charge of the basilica (de Rozi^re, 
“Cartulaire du Saint-S4pulchre", 120, 142, etc., 
171). 

A curious document relating to the medieval period 
and taken from a fifteenth-century manuscript, is 
found in the “Recueil des historiens des croisades** 
(Hist. Cccid., V, 302-316) under the heading: “Cst- 
nonici Hebronensis tractatus de inventione sanctorum 
patriarcharum Abraham, Ysaac et Jacob *’ [see Riant, 
“Invention de la sepulture des patiiarches . . . k 
Hebron, le 25 iuin 1119*', in “Archives de TOrient 
latin*', II (1883), 411-421; also “Acta SS.**, Oct., IV, 
683-691; and “Analecta BoUandiana *', Xx (1901), 
4641. This story seems to be founded on fact; two 
Arab historians, who may have lived conteinporane- 
ously, mention such a discovery (Recueil des Hist, des 
Croisades, op. cit., p. 64). 

Its most interestmg historical materials are: a de- 
scriptiou of the sanctuary existing on the site of the 
tombs before the coining of the Pranks^ the sending 
of an embassy from Constantinc^le to Palestine by 
Theodosius Younger^ about 415, to bring back the 
bodies of the three patriarchs, and the failure of this 
attempt; the existence of a synagogue at Hebrcm at 
the time of the First Crusade; the spejiation of the 
sanctuary at Hebron between 1099 and 1102 by a 
Latin archbishop, probably Pierre de Narbou^, tiina- 
ferred from the See of Alban to that c€ Apamea be- 
tween 1112 and 1119. A reference is made, at the 
year 1119, to Rainier, prior of HdbrCn, and to two 
monks, Odo and Amulph, who gave the anonymous 


writer the facts he relates; mention is also made of 
Baudouin, seigneur of Saint-Abraham; Guermond, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem (d. 1128); and a description 
occum of the sepulchral crypt where the bodies of the 
patriarchs lay. In 1167 Hebron became a Latin see; 
Its first titular was Rainaldus (1167-1170), nephew of 
the patriarch Foucher (Du Cange, “Families d’outre- 
mer^*, 794). 

A letter of Clement IV, dated 1 June, 1267, orders 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem to supply the church of 
Hebron with a priest (Eubel, “Hierarchia Catholiea*', 
I, 283 >. After Geoffrey (Gaufridus), O.P., 1273- 
1283, the bishops of Hebron were merely titulars, 
and a great confusion existed in their list (Lequien, 
“Oriens Christ.", Ill, 639-642, 1269-1270; Gams, 
“Series episc.", 435 Eubel, op. cit., I, 283, II, 180). 
Cardinal Mermillod was at one time Titular of 
Hebron.^ The titular at present is Monsignor Pet- 
koff. Vicar Apostolic of the Uniat Bulgarians in 
Thrace, who resides at Adrianople. As a residential 
see, Hebron enjoyed a very brief existence. How- 
ever it survived the triumph of Saladin in 1187, 
and the march of the Kharesmian hordes in 1244. 
Saladin, after the victory at Hattin (15 July, 1187), 
and that at Ascalon (5 September), hastened, before 
marcHng on Jerusalem, to occupy Hebron, and to 
associate the sanctuary of Abraham with the worship 
of Islam. The Kharesmians destroyed the town, but 
did not touch the sanctuary (Riant, “Archives'*, II, 
420-421). 

In spite of Mohammedan fanaticism, which since 
the fourteenth century had forbidden a non-Mussul- 
man to enter the hallowed place (Isaac Chelo, 1334, 
“Les chemins de J6rusalem**, in Carmoly, “Itin4- 
raires**, 243), the schismatic Greeks, after die depart- 
ure of the Latins, retained for a time a residing 
bishop in Hebron. Lequien (III, 641-642) mentions 
one 01 these bishops, Joannikios, whose name appears 
with that of Christodoulos of Gaza in. the Acts of the 
Council of Jerusalem in 1672 (Mansi, XXXIV B, 1771) 
under the title of XtaawiKlov rov Seo^HK&rrdrov dpx^ 
wjTUTKticov ToO dylov ffT'teiKa.lov (Joannikios, most ^ly 
Archbishop of the holy Cave) . ^ Among the other signar 
tories (ibid., 1174) were two priests of the same church, 
George and Isas, both of whom describe themselves 
as lepdfs Kal rod &yiov crmfkcUov (priest and 

servant of the holy^ Cave). This Greek see did not 
last long; and it is not mentioned in the notice 
of Chrysanthus, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 1707-1731. 
In 1834, after defesLting, near the Pools of Soloman, 
the inhabitants of Hebron who had risen against 
his authority, Ibrahim Pasha took their town by 
assatdt. 

Hebron is to-day one tibe principal towns of Pales- 
tine. It is about twenty-four miles to the south of 
Jerusalem, is the residence of a kaimakam, and has a 
population of 20,000, of whom 2000 are Jews of Ger- 
man, Spanish, or Portuguese origin; the remainder 
are Mussulman fanatics. Its Arab name, ElrKhcMt 
signifies “ the friend of God", and calls to mind Abra- 
ham who is &ven that appellation in James^^, 23- 
The town is picturesquely situated at about 3000 feet 
above the sea, on a narrow plateau among the bi l ls of 
J^udea. Its only monument ctf interest is the “Holy 
Enclosure" (Haram-el-Khalil), within which stamfe 
the mosque pver the burial cave of Machpelah. The 
Haram is in the form of a rectangular parallelogram 
about feet long, by 120 broad, and 50 to 60 feet 
hi^. The walls are adorned with many pilasters, 
and are built of enormous rough stones. The style qf 
the construction belongs to the time when the crypts 
ci the Haram at Jerusalem were built, and seems 
Roman in character. The modem mosque is bu3t on 
the site of an ancient basilica restored by the Grusad- 
ers (La Palestine, Guide Mstorique et prarique, par 
des professeurs de K.D. de France II p. 

^8) . The sacred enclosure is one the fineel jpeBs 
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of ancient architecture in Palestine, and has been 
admired since the time of the Pilgrim of Bordeaux 
(fourth century). In the opinion of many it is of 
Jewish origin and dates from the time of the kings of 
Juda (cf. Legendre in Vig., “Diet, de la Bible”, s. v, 
Hebron). Consult Riant, “Archives”, II, 412, for 
a list of the few travellers who, during the nineteenth 
century, were able to visit this sanctuary so fanatic- 
ally guarded by the Mussulmans. In 1862 the pres- 
ent King of England, then Prince of Wales, and in 
1869 the Crown Prince of Prussia, later Frederick III, 
were among the visitors. The trade of the town is 
much the same as in all Arab countries. The compara- 
tive fertility of the soil and an abundance of water 
contribute to increase this trade, which consists 
mainly in the making of goat-skin water bags, jars, 
and especially glass ware for which, for centuries, 
Hebron has used a soda extracted from the trans- 


ligious faith; his wnfe, who had originally been a 
Lutheran, became an ardent Methodist; none of the 
three children, all boys, ever joined any of the Prot- 
estant sects. A reverse in the family fortune made 
it necessary for Isaac, who was the youngest of the 
sons, to begin w^ork at the age of eleven, helping his 
elder brothers in their business as bakers. His conse- 
quent want of even a complete common-school educa- 
tion would have been a serious and permanent impedi- 
ment to any future intellectual work had he not been 
a studious, thoughtful boy, instinctively eager for 
knowledge. Even wKile kneading the dough in the 
bakery he studied Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason”, 
which he had fixed conveniently before his eyes. His 
mind was original, intuitive, and prone to seek the 
hidden solution of the grave problems of philosophy 
and of life. As a lad, he was anxious to improve the 
social condition of American workingmen. While 
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Jordan regions. The vineyards around the town are 
very fine; they belong mainly to the Jews who trade 
in dried raisins, and manufacture a syrup and an ex- 
cellent wine, known as Hebron wine. Of late years 
the Russians have contrived to get a foothold at El- 
Khalil, and they have now a hostelry at the entrance 
to the town, 

A comiDlete bibliography of Hebron would mean a lengthy 
enumeration; the principal works alone will be mentioned here. 
•Guerin, Description de la Judie, III, 214-256; Robinson, 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, II, 73-94; Conder and Kitch- 
ener, Memoirs of a Survey of Western Palestine, III, 305-8; 
333-46; Thomson, The Land and the Book, I: Southern Pales- 
tbe (London, 1881), 268-82; Rosen, Ueber das Thai und die 
ndchste TJmgSung Hebrons in Zeitschrift des deutschen morgenl. 
'Gesellschaft, XII, 477 ; Legendre in Vig., Diet, de la Bible, s. v. 
On its Christian history, see the works referred to in the body of 
this article: Lequien, Bu Cange, Eubbl, and the historians of 
the Crusades at places indicated; also, for both epochs, Sau- 
VAiRE, Histoire de Jerusalem et d^H^ron depuis Abraham jusqu'h 
la fin du sQcle de J. C. (Paris, 1876), containing fragments 
of the chronicle of Moudjired-din, translated from the Arabic 
text. 

S. Salaville. 

Hecker, Isaac Thomas, missionary, author, foun- 
der of the Paulists; b. in New York, 18 December, 
1819; d. there, 22 Dec., 1888. His parents were John 
Hecker, a native of Wetzlar, and Caroline Freund, of 
Elberfeld, Prussia. John Hecker professed no re- 


still in his early teens he was accustomed to make 
street speeches on politico-social topics, and before he 
became of age, he was a friend and correspondent of 
Orestes A. Brownson, who was already famous as a 
philosopher and social reformer. Along with his keen 
sense for practical affairs, young Hecker was then, as 
always, predominantly mystical, and of a profoundly 
religious temperament. Perhaps because his reli- 
gious sentiments were instinctively Catholic, he was 
repelled by the teachings of Luther and Calvin. Their 
doctrines of the total depravity of human nature and 
of the necessary sinfulness of reason were especially 
repugnant to him. On the other hand, becoming 
acquainted with the Transcendentalists, he found that 
they overexalted human nature. Driven from both 
extremes he sought religious truth restlessly until he 
became convinced of the Divinity of the Catholic 
Faith. He was baptized by Bishop McCloskey, in 
New York January, 1844. Once witnin the Catholic 
Church, he was powerfully attracted by the ideal of 
religious life in community, while his ever-increasing 
consciousness of a vocation to help his fellow-men 
drew him towards the apostolic priesthood. To sat- 
isfy both demands of his soul, he applied for admission 
into the Redemptorist community. He entered their 
novitiate in Belgium in 1845. 
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The period of preparation and study thus begun 
was one of acute suffering to him, and of perplexity to 
his superiors. His native bent was towards philosophy 
and theology, and he had from his boyhood informally 
exercised himself in these studies; but when he came 
to the formal study of ecclesiastical sciences he was 
halted and tortured by an inexplicable obscuration of 
the mind. However, in spite of the fears and doubts 
of some who did not understand him, he 'was recom- 
mended for Holy orders, and was ordained priest by 
Bishop Wiseman. After spending one year as a 
parish priest and chaplain in England, he returned to 
New York in March, 1851, as one of a band of Re- 
demptorist missionaries assigned to work in the 
United States. The tide of immigration was then at 
its height, and for years Father Hecker and his four 
companions, Fathers Walworth, Hewit, Deshon, and 
Baker, were engaged in continuous and very arduous 
labours amid the rapidly in- 
creasing Catholic population. 

Father Hecker was deficient, at 
first, in some of the niceties of 
elocution, and he was never re- 
markable for those surges of 
emotion and imagination that 
are usually associated with ora- 
torical power, but he was un- 
rivalled as an instructor, per- 
suasive in the highest degree, 
earnest, humorous, and apt in 
illustration,* and he soon de- 
veloped into a forceful, intense, 
and magnetic public speaker. 

He w^as much in demand as a 
lecturer and exponent of Catho- 
lic truth, and for years he w^as 
eagerly welcomed by overflowing 
audiences in New York, Boston, 

Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
other large cities. The novelty 
of the lectures and the courage 
of the lecturer, as well as his skill 
in presenting doctrinal and his- 
torical themes, assured his suc- 
cess in the career for which he 
had long prayed and laboured. 

He became an apostle primarily 
to the Gentiles, and then to those 
of the household of the Faith. 

Meanwhile, a misunderstanding 
had arisen between the American 
Redemptorists and their superiors. 


In order to seek a final and authoritative settlement 
of the difficulty, Father Hecker went to Rome as the 
representative of the American Fathers, to lay their 
case before the superior general of the order. Upon 
his arrival, he found the general and his council ex- 
tremely hostile, and on the third day he was expelled 
from the order. Pius IX dispensed Hecker and his 
four companions from their vows as Redemptorists, 
and authorized and encouraged them to form a new 
congregation devoted to missionary work in the 
United States, in dependence upon the hierarchy. 
St. Paul was chosen patron of the new institute, which 
is called legally *^The Missionary Society of St. Paul 


Soul”, *‘The Aspirations of Nature”, ‘'The Church 
and the Age”. How^ever varied his w*orks, his object 
in view vras always simple: the propagation of Catho- 
licity. 

^ Father Hecker’s work has been likened to Cardinal 
Newman’s, by the cardinal himself — “I have ever 
felt”, Newman wrote to Father Hewdt on the occasion 
of Father Hecker’s death, “that there w’as a sort of 
unity in our lives, that w*e had both begun a w^ork of 
the same kind, he in America and I in England”. In 
spite of some obvious differences in the character of 
the tw*o men and of their work, the comparison is 
justifiable. Newman, better than anyone else, it has 
been said, made Catholic dogmas and practices ac- 
ceptable to the English mind, which had long been 
estranged from Catholicity on the pretence that the 
Church w’-as a foreign institution. Hecker, a man of 
and from the people, strove unceasingly to recommend 
the Catholic Faith to the demo- 
cratic American people, who had 
been reared in hostility to the 
Church on the pretence that she 
was foreign and anti-democratic. 
He was an ardent American, in 
love with American institutions, 
but he was likewise absolutely 
and uncompromisingly Catholic. 
He won the respect and con- 
fidence of his non -Catholic 
countrymen to a surprising ex- 
tent, while at the same time 
eliciting repeated letters of a|)- 
proval from the highest authori- 
ties of the Church at Rome. 
The regrettable controversy on 
“Americanism”, in which Father 
Hecker’s name was mentioned, is 
discussed elsewhere in this work 
(see TeSTEM BENEVOLENTIiS). It 
suffices to say here that, on the 
occasion of the issue, by Leo 
XIII, of the Brief “Testem 
Benevolentiae”, the hierarchy in 
the United States all but unani- 
mously gave spontaneous tes- 
timony that Father Hecker had 
never countenanced any devia- 
tion from, or minimizing of. 
Catholic doctrines. And it is 
quite generally recopiized by 
Isaac Thomas Heohhe American Catholics that among 

the notable championB of the 



Holy See in the nineteenth century none was more 
loyal, none spent himself more generously, than 
Father Hecker, in upholding its dignity and extending 
its sway. 

The Life of F other Hecher, with an Introduction hy the Most 
Rev. John Irdand, D.D., Abp. of St. Paid (New York, 1891); 
Barry, Father Hecker, Founder of the Paidists, reprinted from 
The Dublin Review for July, 1892 (New York, 1892) ; Sedgwick, 
Fcther Hecker in Beacon Biographies Series (Boston, 190 1) ; 
Keane, Isaac Thomas Hecker in. The Catholic World, XXXIy 
(New York, 1889); Eluott, Life of Isaac Thomas Hecker in 
TheCatholicWorld, LI-LIV (New Yprk, 1890, 1891). 
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the Apostle in the State of New York”. Father 
Hecker was elected superior of the society, and so Hedonism pleasure), the name given to the 

continued until his death. He worked, during the group of ethical systems that hold, with various modi- 
prime of his life, with immense energy. In addition fications, that feelings of pleasure or happiness are the 
to his duties as superior, he continued his work as a highest and final aim of conduct; that, consequently, 
lecturer; he notably promoted the apostolate of the those actions which increase the sum of pleasure are 
press among Catholics in America; he organized the thereby constituted right, and, conversely, what in- 
Catholic Publication Society, founded and edited creases pain is wrong. 

“The Catholic World” magazine, directed ‘'The History.— The father of Hedomsm was Aristippus 


magazine, 

Young Catholic”, a paper for children, and created a 
new movement in Catholic literary activities. He 
was the author of three books: “Questions of the 


of Gyrene- He taught that pleasure is the universal 
and ultimate object of endeavour. ^ By pleasure he 
meant not merely sensual gratification but also the 
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higher forms of enjojmient, mental pleasures, domes- 
tic love, friendship, and moral contentment. His 
followers, however, reduced the system to a plea for 
self-indulgence (see Cyrenaic School of Philoso- 
phy). . 

To the Cyrenaic succeeded the School of Epi- 
curus, who emphasized the superiority of social 
and intellectual pleasures over those of the senses. 
He also conferred more dignity on the hedonistic 
doctrine by combining it with the atomic theory of 
matter; and this synthesis finds its finished expres- 
sion in the materialistic determinism of the Roman 
poet Lucretius. Epicurus taught that pain and self- 
restraint have a hedonistic value; for pain is some- 
times a necessary means to health and enjoyment; 
while self-restraint and prudent asceticism are indis- 
pensable if we would secure for ourselves the maxi- 
mum of pleasure (see Epicureanism). ^ With the 
decay of old Roman ideals and the rise of imperialism 
the Epicurean philosophy flourished in ^ Rome. ^ It 
accelerated the destruction of pagan religious beliefs, 
and, at the same time, was among the forces that 
resisted Christianity. 

The revival of hedonistic princmles in our own 
times may be traced to a line of English philos- 
ophers, Hobbes, Hartley, Bentham, James Mill, John 
Stuart Mill, the two Austins, and, more recently, 
Alexander Bain, who are popularly known as Utilitar- 
ians. Herbert Spencer adopted into his evolutionary 
theory of ethics the principle that the discr imina ting 
norm of right and wrong is pleasure and pain, though 
he substituted tiie progress of life for the h^onistic 
end. 

Exposition. — Contemporary Hedomsts are some- 
times classed into egoistic and altruistic. The 
classification, however, is not quite satisfactory when 
applied to writers; for many Hedonists combine the 
egoistic with the altruistic principle. The distinc- 
tion, however, may conveniently be accepted with 
regard to the principles that underlie the varioi^ 
forms of the doctrine. The statement that happi- 
ness is the end of conduct at once raises the question: 
whose happiness? To this egoism ^ answers: the 
happiness of the agent; while altruistic Hedonism 
replies: the happiness of all concerned, or, to use a 
phrase that is classic in the literature of this school, 
'Hhe greatest happiness of the greatest number*’. 
Perhaps the only thoroughgoing egoistic Hedonist is 
Thomas Hobbes, though in many places Bentham, 
too, proclaims himself the uncompromising apostle of 
semsnness (see Egoism), while elsewhere ne, like 
J. S. Mill, expands into altruism. The intrinsic 
diflftculties in the task of constructing any decent code 
of morals on the egoistic principle, together with the 
destructive criticism which any such attempts en- 
countered, led Hedonists to substitute the^ happiness 
of all concerned for the happiness of the individual. 
The transit from the one to the other is attempted 
through a psychological analysis which would snow 
that, through the operation of the law of association 
of ideas, we come to love for their own sakes objects 
which in the first instance we loved from a selfish 
motive. This is true to a certain extent, but the cases 
in which it may occur fall far short of the range which 
the principle would have to cover in order to justify 
the theory. Besides, by adopting the happiness of 
others as the end, the Hedonist loses the only sein- 
blance of a proof which he had to offer in support of his 
first contention, that happiness is the end, viz. that 
every man does desire happiness and can desire noth- 
ing else; it is only too plain that not everybody de- 
sires the happiness of everybody else. Another 
modification was introduced to meet the criticism 
that, if pleasure is the standard of right and wrong, 
sensual indulgence is just as good as the noblest form 
of self-sacrifice. The Hedonists, or at least some of 
them, replied that not merely the quantity of pleas- 


ure but also the quality is to be taken into account. 
There are higher and lower pleasures; and the higher 
are more desirable than the lower; therefore conduct 
which aims at the higher is the better. But if pleas- 
ures are thus to be divided into higher and lower, 
irrespective of quantity, the hedonistic standard is, 
by the very fact, displaced, and some other ultimate 
scale of moral valuation is appealed to or implied. 
The subjective norm, pleasurable feeling, is made 
to retire in favour of some unnamed objective 
norm which dictates what the agent ought to pursue. 
This is the suicide of Hedonism. Other advocates 
of the system have, contrary to its initial principle, 
introduced a primary altruistic impulse co-ordinate 
with and controlling the egoistic as a spring of 
action. _ . 

Criticism. — ^The fundamental e^ors of Hedomsm 
and the chief unanswerable objections to the theory 
may be briefly summed up as follows:— 

(1) It rests on a false psychological analysis; 
tendency, appetite, end, and good are fixed in 
nature antecedent to pleasurable feeling. Pleasure 
depends on the obtaining of some good which^ is 
prior to, and causative of, the pleasure resulting 
from its acquisition. The happiness or pleasure 
attending good conduct is a consequence, not a 
constituent, of the moral quality of the action. 

(2) It falsely supposes that pleasure is the only 
motive of action. This view it supports by the fal- 
lacy that the pleasurable and the desirable are in- 
terchangeable terms. 

(3) Even if it were granted that pleasure and 
pain constitute the standard of right and wrong, 
this standard would be utterly impracticable. Pleas- 
ures are not commensurable with one another, nor 
with pains; besides no human mind can calculate 
the quantity of pleasure and pain that will result 
from a given action. This task is impossible even 
when only the pleasure of the agent is to be taken 
into account, when the pleasure and pain of ‘'all 
concerned” are to be measured the proposal becomes 
nothing short of an absurdity. 

(4) Egoistic Hedonism reduces all benevolence, 
self-sacrifice, and love of the right to mere selfish- 
ness. It is impossible for altruistic Hedonism to 
evade the same consummation except at the cost of 
consistency. 

(5) No general code of morality could be estab- 
lished on the basis of pleasure. Pleasure^ is essen- 
tially subjective feeling, and only the individual is 
the competent judge of how much pleasure or pain 
a course of action affords him. What is more pleas- 
urable for one may be less so for another. Hence, on 
hedonistic grounds, it is evident that there could be 
no permanently and universally valid dividing line 
between right and wrong. 

(6) Hedonism has no ground for moral obligation, 
no sanction for duty. If I must pursue my own 
happiness, and if conduct which leads to happiness 
is good, the worst reproach that can be addressed to 
me, however base my conduct may be, is that I have 
made an imprudent choice. 

Hedonists have appropriated the term hapmne$$ 
as an equivalent to the totality of pleasurable or 
agreeable feeling. The same word is employed as the 
English rendering of the Latin heatitudo and the Greek 
eCfdatfwvlaj which stand for a concept quite different 
from the hedonistic one. The Anstotelean idea is 
more correctly rendered in English by the term welU 
hdng. It means the state of perfection in which 
mftrt is constituted when he exercises ^ his highest 
faculty, in its highest function, on its highest good. 
Because they fail to give due attention to this dis- 
tinction, some writers include eudsemonism among 
hedonistic systems. Hedonism sometimes claims 
the credit of much beneficent effort in social reform in 
England which has been promoted by professed 
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Dtilitarians; and everj^’here movements popularly 
designated as altruism are pointed out as monuments 
to the practical value of the hedonistic principle “ the 
greatest good of the ^eatest number”. But it must 
be observed that this principle may have another 
genesis and another part to play in ethics than those 
assigned to it by Hedonism. Besides, as Green has 
pointed out, the Utilitarian illogically annexed it, 
and the fruits it bore in their political activity are to 
be credited to it in its democratic, rather than in its 
hedonistic, character. 


A Iwt of authors is appended to the article on Egoism The 
following also may be mentioned. Ladd, Philosophy of Con- 
duct (New York, 1902); Gbeen, Prolegomena to Ethics (London, 
1887), Bk. Ill; Bradley, Ethical Studies (London, 1S76), 
Essays III and VII; Mahtineau, Types of Ethical Theory, II 
<I.ndon,l886).Bk.n. Ws J. Fox! 


Hedwig^, Saint, Duchess of Silesia, b. about 1174, 
at the castle of Andechs; d. at Trebnitz, 12 or 15 
October, 1243. She was one of eight children bom 
to Bertnold IV, Coimt of Andechs and Duke of 
Croatia and Dalmatia. Of her four brothers, two be- 
came bish<ms, Ekbert of Bamberg, and Berthold of 
Aquileia; Otto succeeded his father as Duke of Dal- 
matia, and Heinrich became Margrave of Istria. Of 
her three sisters, Gertrude married Andrew II, King 
of Hungary, from which union sprang St. Elizabeth, 
Landgravine of Thuringia; Mechtilde became Abbess 
of Kitzingen; while A^es was made the unlawful 
wife of Pmlip II of France in 1196, on the repudiation 
of his lawful wife, Ingeborg, but was dismissed in 
1200, Innocent III having laid France under an inter- 
dict. Hedwig was educated at the monastery of 
Kitzingen, and, according to an old biography, at the 
age of twelve (1186), was married to Hei^ I of 
Silesia (b. 1168), who in 1202 succeeded his father 
Boieslaw as Duke of Silesia. Henry's mother was a 
German; he himself had been educated in Germany; 
and now through his wife he was brought into still 
closer relations with Germany. Henry I was an 
energetic prince, who greatly extended the boun- 
daries of his duchy, established his authority on a 
firm basis, and rendered important services to civili- 
zation in the realm. For this purpose he encouraged 
to the utmost the spread of the more highly developed 
civilization existing in the German territories adjoin- 
ing his to the west, so that Silesia became German in 


Hedwig now took a prominent part in the beneficent 
administration of her nusband. Her prudence,^ forti- 
tude, and piety won for her great influence in the 
government of the land. In particular she gave her 
support to new monastic foundations and assisted 
those already in existence. It was chiefly through 
the monasteries that German civilization was spread 
in Silesia. Henry and Hedwig endowed munifi- 
cently the Cistercian monastery of Leubus, the Pre- 
monstratensian monastery of St. Vincent, and the 
foundation of the Canons of St. Augustine at Breslau. 
The following monasteries were established: the Au- 
gustinian priory of Naumburg on the Bober (1217), 
later transferred to Sagan, the Cistercian monaste^ of 
Heinrichau (1227), and the priory^of the Augustinian 
Canons at i&menz (1210). St. Hedwig brought the 
Dominicans to Bunzlau and Breslau, the Franciscans 
to Goldberg (1212) and later to Krossen. The Tem- 
plars established a house at Klein-Oels. Henry was 
also the founder of the Hospital of the Holy Ghost at 
Breslau (1214), and Hedwig tended with disinterested 
charity the leper women in the hospital at Neumarkt, 
At the instance of his saintly wife, the duke then 
founded at his own expense, and on ground donated 
by hhnself the convent of the Cistercian nuns at Tr^b- 
nitz (120^), and generou^y endowed it. was 

the first house of religious women in The 

first nuns came from Bamberg and tcx^ possession of 
their new monastery early in 1203. The first abbe^ 


is said to have been Petrussa, succeeded by BL 
Gertrude, a daughter of Henry and Hedwig, who at 
an early age had been betrothed to Otto von Wittels- 
bach. After he murdered the German King Philip of 
Swabia (1208), the betrothal was annulled and Ger- 
trude entered the Abbey of Trebnitz (before 1212), 
where she later became abbess. 

For some years after her marriage, Hedwig resided 
chiefly at Breslau. She had seven children. A son, 
Boieslaw, and two daughters, Sophia and Agnes, died 
at an early age; Henry succeeded to his father's 
title; Conrad died while still a young man, in conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse (c. 1214); and Ger- 
trude embraced the religious Hfe. On Christmas 
Day, 1208, another son of Hed wig's was baptized, 
probably not identical with the above-mentioned 
Boieslaw, who had died before this time. On the 
suggestion of Hedwig, after the birth of this last child, 
she and her husband led a viigin life (1209), and pro- 
nounced a vow of chastity before the Bishop of Bres- 
lau. Duke Henry took the tonsure and allowed his 
beard to grow, like the Cistercian lay brothers (whence 
his sobriquet of ‘Hhe Bearded”). From this time 
forward Hedwig spent much of her time at the Abbey 
of Trebnitz, where, on the death of her husband 
(1238), she took up her permanent abode, that she 
might devote herself unreservedly to exercises of 
mortification and piety as well as to works of charity. 
She transferred to the abbey her inheritance of 
Schawoine. Hedwig had had many trials and tribula- 
tions. In the year 1227 her husband, with Duke Lesko 
of Sandomir, was treacherously set upon by Swan- 
topolk, Duke of Pomerania, and severely wounded. 
Hedwig immediately hastened to Gonsawa, where the 
bloody deed had taxen place, to care for her husband. 
Lesko had been killed, and war now broke out be- 
tween Hemy of Silesia and Conrad of Masovia over 
the possession of Cracow. Conrad was defeated, but 
succeeded in surprising Henry in a church attending 
Divine service and led him captive to Plock (1229). 
Hedwig forthwith went to her husband's assislance, 
and her very appearance made such an impression (m 
Conrad of Masovia that he released the diike. 

Of Hedwig's children, only Gertrude survived her; 
Duke Henry II fell at Wamstatt (1241) in a battle 
against the Tatars. After her nusband's death, 
Hedwig took the grey habit of the Cistercians, but 
was not received into the order as a religious, that she 
might retain the right to spend her revenues in chari- 
ties- The duchess practise severe mortification, en- 
dured all trials with the greatest resignation, with 
self-denyi^ charity cared for the sick and supwrted 
the poor; in her interior life of prayer^ she gave herself 
up to mutation on supernatural things. Her piety 
and gentleness won for her even during life the repu- 
tation of a saint. She was interred in the church 
attached to the monastery, and was canonized by 
Clement IV, 26 March, 1267, and on 26 August of the 
same year her remains were raised to the honours of 
the altar. Her feast is oelebrat^ 17 October; she 
is honoured as the patroness of Silesia. 

WithSt. Hedwig as patroness, R. Spi^e, later canon 
at Breslau, foun<£^, in 1848, a pious association of 
women and young girls, from which developed the 
congregation of the Sisters of St, Hedwig, established 
in 1859, at Breslau, under the Rule of St. Augustine, 
and constitutions approved by the bishop. Their 
ehief aim ia the education of oiphaned and abandoned 
chil^n: they also conduct schools for little mis and 
trade s<aiools. Their activity extends chi^y ov^ 
(JennanV and Austria, but they also have a house ip 
Denmark. The sisters number about three hundred, 
with mother-house at Breslau. 

Acta SS„ Oot, Vm, 189-267; Stenzul, Scriptores return 
SiZeeiaounim, II (BreslaUt 1835 — 1 sqq. ; Sbmkowioz , Mm ur- 
mentaPohniahietorica, I V (Lembwg.lSW), 510-651 ; Pottbasi?» 
B^Motheca hist. med. esmi, lit 1^2-63, with bibliography; 
B^liotheoa hagiographica laHnat ed-BoittfAKD-r 2^562; Qoaiiiaar 
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Dos Leben der hi. Hedicig^ Herzogin von Schlesien (Breslau, 
1843, 2nd ed , 1854), Wolpskron, Die Bilder der Hedwigsle- 
gende (Vienna, 1846); Knoblich, Lebensgeachichte der Landea- 
paironin Schleeiena^ der hi. Hedwig (Breslau, 1860); Luchs, 
Vd)er die Bilder der Hedwigalegende (Breslau, 1861); Becker, 
Die hi. Hedwig, Herzogin von Schlenen und Polen (Freiburg im 
Br., 1872), JuNGNiTZ, Die hi. Hedwig (Breslau, 1886), Idem, 
Doa Brealauer Brevier und Propnum (Breslau, 1893), 24 sqq.; 
Bazin, Ste Hedwige, aa vie et aea ceuvres (Paris, 1895), Michael, 
Geachichte dea deuiachen Volkes vom 13. Jahrh. bia zum Auagang 
dea Mittelaltera, II (Freiburg im Br , 1899), 225 sqq ; Brauns- 
BERGER, RUckblick auf daa katkohache Ordenaweaen im 19. 
Jahrhimdert (Freiburg uu Br., 1901). 

J. P. Kiesch. 

Heeney, Cornelius, merchant and philanthropist; 
b. in King's Coimty, Ireland, 1754; d. at Brooklyn, U. 
S. A., 3 May, 1848. After acquiring a practical mer- 
cantile education in Dublin, he emigrated to America 
in 1784 and became a fellow employ^ of the founder 
of the Astor family in the store of a New York fur 
dealer. His employer, retiring, left the business to 
John Jacob Astor and Heeney, and they prospered in 
it for several years and then separated. Heeney con- 
tinued in the same line and amassed a considerable 
fortune. He was a bachelor and used his income in 
the promotion of religious and charitable works ; St. 
Peter's church, St. Patrick's and the Catholic Orphan 
Asylum, New York, were the recipients of generous 
gifts. He was one of the first Catholics to hold public 
office in New York, and served five terms in the State 
Assembly from 1818 to 1822. He retired from busi- 
ness in 1837 and went to live in Brooklyn, where he 
had purchased a large farm in what is now one of the 
best residence sections. Here he continued his charit- 
able benefactions, and having spent the most of his in- 
come for so long m good works, he planned to secure 
the disposition of the whole of his estate for the same 
purpose. Accordingly it was incoroorated by Act of 
Le^lature, 10 May, 1845, as "The Trustees and 
Associates of the Brooklyn Benevolent Society" with 
the object of administermg the estate for the benefit 
of the poor and the orphans. The income amounts 
to about $25,000, and from its incorporation the 
society has distributed (1909) more than a million 
dollars. 

U. S. Caih. Hiat. Soc., Hiatorical Records and Siudiea (New 
York, Oct., 1906), IV, pts. I and 11; Fordhcan Monthly (New 
York, Jan., 1906), 135; Stiles, History of Brooklyn (Brooklyn, 
1867-70); V. S. Oath. Hiat. Magazine (New York, 1890-91). 

Thomas F. Meehan. 

Heeremaim von Zuydwyk, Clemens Aug. Ant., 
Freiherr von, Catholic statesman and writer on art, 
b. 26 Aug., 1832, at Surenburg near Riesenbeck, West- 
phalia; d. 23 March, 1903, at Berlin. He studied law 
at the Universities of Bonn, Heidelberg, and Berlin. 
In the German capital he took an active part in the 
organization of a reading circle for Catholic students. 
For several years he was employed as referendary to 
the Circuit Court, and later to the Governmental 
Council of Monster, and in 1874 was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Governmental Council of Merseburg. In 
1870 he was chosen a member of the Prussian Diet 
(Landtag), and in 1871 of the Reichstag for the dis- 
trict of MOnster-Cosfeld. During the Kulturkampf, 
towards the end of 1875, he resigned as a government 
official and devoted himself exclusively to parliamen- 
tary labours on behalf of the oppress^ Church. His 
efforts were chiefly directed a^inst the Law of 31 
Mayj 1875, which threatened the existence of several 
charitable orders devoted to the care of the sick, and 
he secured several imijortant modifications of that 
law. He was at this time one of the leaders of the 
Centre Party. From 1879-82 he was second vice- 
president of the Prussian Landtag, and from 1882 to 
the time of his death first vice-president of the same 
body. After the death of Freiherr von Schoriemer- 
Alst (1889) he was chosen chairman of the Centre 
Party in the Landtag, and in 1900 retired as its hon- 
orary president. 


In the course of his active parliamentary career he 
took a leading part in the debates on the tariff, in 
1879, and on all subjects relating to the interests of the 
Church, schools, and fine arts. His acknowledged 
ability as an art critic is displayed in the work on " Die 
^Iteste Tafelmalerei W estfalens (1882) . He was also 
an active member of the Gorres-Gesellschaft, president 
of the Kunstverein of Westphalia, and encouraged the 
study of the history and archaeology of his native 
country. Above all, he was a devout, practical Cath- 
olic. His tact and moderation won the admiration and 
respect of men of all political creeds, and although he 
was not so fervent an orator as Freiherr von Schor- 
lemer, he was a diligent and painstaking worker. One 
of his admirers characterizes him as a "refined art 
critic, an eminent member of parliament, a former 
chairman of the Centre Party, a glorious champion of 
the Church, a friend of the religious orders and a self- 
sacrificing promoter of Catholic Congresses In 1887 
he invited a number of friends of art to assemble at 
Bonn; one of the immediate results of this meeting 
was the establishment of the "Zeitschrift fiir christ- 
liche Kunst" (Magazine of Christian Art), still pub- 
lished at Diisseldorf. 

Frets in Buchbbrgbr, Kirchl. Handlex, (Munich, 1907) ; The 
Meaaenger, XXXIX (New York, 1903); Hochwart in AUe und 
neue Welit V, 38; Zeitachrift fdr diriatl. Kunat (DOsseldorf, 1903). 

Alexius Hoffmann. 

Heeswijk, a villa^ in the Diocese of Hertogen- 
bosch (Bois-le-Duc), Holland, in which the dispersed 
religious of the confiscated Norbertine Abbey of 
Berne have created a new abbey and college. The 
present name is the Abbey of Heme at Heeswijk. 
The Abbey of Berne, two miles southeast of Heusden, 
on the Maas, and about six miles northwest of Bois-le- 
Duc, was founded in the year of St. Norbert's death, 
1134, by Fulcold, Lord of Teisterband, with a colony 
sent from Marienweerd under Everard, its first abbot. 
Numerous legends surround its foundation. One is 
that Fulcold, when hotly pressed in battle, made a vow 
to build an abbey, if, by throwing himself into the 
river Maas, his life might be preserved from the enemy. 
This prayer having been heard, Fulcold converted his 
castle at Berne into an abbey, and he himself became 
a lay brother therein. Blessed Fulcold died on 12 
April, 1149, on which day his name is recorded in the 
hagiology of the order. The Abbey of Berne has 
always been held in high esteem by the counts of Hol- 
land and the dukes of Brabant, as is proved by the 
privileges which they granted to it. It possessed the 
right of patronage over nine parishes, which were 
always served by priests from the abbey. In 1534 
the abbot obtained the privilege of wearing the mitre. 
In the second half of the sixteenth century the abbey 
had much to suffer from the Dutch Calvinists, who 
plundered and partly destroyed it in 1572 and again 
in 1579. In 1623 the abbot bought the former con- 
vent of the Brothers of the Common Life at Bois-le- 
Duc, but at the capture of this town the religious were 
expelled and the property was confiscated. In 1648 
the last of what the abbey once possessed in houses or 
in land had been confiscated. But the religious were 
not discouraged, and the abbot obtained a house at 
Vilvorde, near Brussels, from which he directed the 
spiritual and temporal interests of his dispersed com- 
munity. Several of the priests of Berne, though 
compelled to remain in hiding and always in danger, 
continued to minister to the spiritual wants of their 
people, and if some parts of North Brabant and Gelder- 
lana have preserved the Faith, the result may be 
ascribed to the apostolic exertions of these zealous 
priests. The future of the community was provided 
for by the admission of subjects, who made their no- 
vitiate and continued their studies at Vilvorde or in 
one of the Belgian abbeys . In this manner the Abbey 
of Berne has been kept up, while nearly all monas- 
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teries, which had made no such provision, have died 
out in Holland. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, the religious 
succeeded in renting the house of Heeswijk which had 
been confiscated by the State, and in 1786 they w’ere 
enabled to buy the property. Thoi^ dispersed, the 
religious met frequently at Heeswijk or in some pres- 
bytery, and at the death of the abbot they always 
elected^ another, so that from the foundation of the 
abbey in 1134, there has been an unbroken succession 
of abbots. But at the end of the eighteenth century 
the French Republic confiscated the house at Vilvorde 
and so put an end to their refuge in Belgium. But 
novices were admitted as usual, w’ho had their time of 
probation and made their studies either at the house 
at Heeswijk or in some presbytery of the order. With 
the arrival of better times Abbot Neefs in 1847 en- 
larged the house at Heeswijk and inaugurated the 
community life. The community grew m numbers, 
and in 1889 the abbot saw his "way to open a college, 
the full staff of which consisted of priests of the abbey. 
In 1893 the abbot was able to comply wdth the press- 
ing ^uest of Bishop Messmer of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, U. S. A., to send some priests whose special 
mission would be to minister to the spiritual needs of 
Belgian and Dutch settlers in his diocese, and to bring 
back to the fold such Catholics as had been deceived 
^ the schismatic “ Bishop ’ ' V ilatte . Prior Pennings, 
lather Lambert Broens, and a lay brother were sent 
in 1895, and were soon followed by other priests. So 
successful were their labours in the various parishes 
confided to them, that at present hardly a vestige of 
Vilatte^s schism remains. In 1898 St. J oseph’s church 
at De Pere, W^is., was transferred to the Norber- 
tine Fathers, and from that time became the head- 
quarters of the order in the United States. The first 
stone of St. Norbert’s college for classical and com- 
mercial students was laid in 1901. At the general 
chapter in 1902 the house at De Pere was canonically 
created a priory, and was granted leave to have a no- 
vitiate attached to it. At present the priests of the De 
Pere prioiw have the charge of parishes in the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago, and m the Dioceses of Grand 
]^pids. Green Bay, and Marquette. They have also 
a mission among the Oneida Indians of Wisconsin. 
Some of the priests conduct missions for Catholics and 
non-Catholics. At the general chapter of the order in 
1908 the priory was declared substantially independ- 
ent of the mother-abbey in Holland, within limits 
specified by the constitution of the order. The Abbey 
of Berne at Heeswijk is at present very prosperous, 
being filled with active and industrious members, 
some fulfilling the usual duties in the abbey, some 
giving missions, while others teach in the coll^ or 
write for newspapers and reviews, no fewer than five 
of these being published by the fathers. 

Anncdea Prcem., s, v. Berne; Gaspbb, Lee Primontrie Bdgee ei 
lee Mieeione Etranghree (Louvain). 

F. M. Geudens. 

Hefele, Kabl Joseph von, Bishop of Rottenburg, 
b. at Unterkochen, Wtirtemberg, 15 March, 1809; 
d. at Rottenburg, 5 Jime, 1893. He was the son of 
the royal superintendent of furnaces at Unterkochen. 
After attendmg th^ gymnasia at EUwangen (1817-25) 
and Ehingen (1825-27), and the University of 
Tubingen (1827-32), he was ordained on 10 August, 
1833. For a time the young priest was vicar at 
Mergentheim, tutor at the WilhelmsstifL Tubingen, 
and substitute profe^or in Rottweil Gymnasium. 
After the departure in the autumn of the year 1835, 
of the famous church historian Mohler^ fOT the Uni- 
versity of Munich, Hefele was appomted by the 
Catholic faculty of theology of Tubingen to the depart- 
ment of church history, with which he was connected 
as privatdozent from the spring of 1836. In 1840 he 
became ordinary professor. He retained this post 
until his election as bishop in the summer of 1869. 


In scholarly method as well as in the general char- 
acter of his work, he followed closely in the foot- 
steps of his great predecessor, Johann Adam Mohler. 
He combined accuracy in historical detail with a 
thorough grasp of the chief facts of church history, 
and a great pow'er of exposition. 

Mohler, though at first affected by the current 
Illuminism, had eventually freed himself from it and 
introduced into the Catholic faculty of Tubingen 
an imsw'erving devotion to the Catholic Church and a 
high degree of enthusiasm, thereby counteracting the 
aforesaid Illuminism (as far as it w’as an inner dis- 
rupting force) and the external attacks of Protest- 
antism. This w^as also the spirit and the method of 
Hefele who, in addition, -was endowed with rare gifts 
as a teacher, an excellent memory, a clear imder- 
standing, earnest affection for his pupils, and a diction 
at once simple and beautiful. His lectures were fre- 
quented, m the golden age of the Tubingen faculty 
of Catholic theology, by hundreds of students from 
all parts of Germany and Switzerland. In 1895, 
Professor Knopfler of Munich published his admirable 
manual of church histo]^ based on the academic lec- 
tures of Hefele. Von Funk, successor of Hefele at 
Tubingen, also owes much in his manual of church 
history to Hefele’s teaching. The same spirit and 
scientific temper pervaded ^1 the writings of Hefele- 
Besides his work in various learned periodicals, etc. 
he wrote about 150 articles for the first edition of the 
“ Kirchenlexikon and contributed a multitude ojf 
critical book notices and review’s to the Tubingen 
“Theologische Quartalschrift ”, some of which were 
collected and published in two volumes under the 
title “Beitrage zur Kirchengeschichte, Archkolome 
\md Litur^k” (1864). Hefele was probably -Se 
first Catholic theologian to introduce Christian arch- 
seology into the academic curriculum (1840). From 
1854 to 1862 he was also at the head of the diocesan 
association for Christian art (Christliches Dioze- 
sankunstverein). Among his earlier works are “ Ge- 
schichte der Einfiihrung des Christentums im siid- 
westlichen Deutschland, besonders in WUrttemberg^’" 
(1837); “Patrum Apostolicorum Opera” (1839; 
4th ed., 1855); '^Das Sendschreiben des Apost^ 
Barnabas” (1^0); ^‘Der Kardinal Ximenes und die 
kirchlichen 2Justande Spaniens am Ende des 15. und 
Anfange des 16. Jahrhunderts” (1844; 2nd ed., 
1851); “Chrysostomuspostille” (1845; 3rd ed., 1857); 

Bonaventurse Breviloquium” (1845, 1861). 

The standard work of Hefele’s, however, is the 
“Conciliengeschichte” in seven volumes, reaching to 
the fifteen&i century^ and embracing the history of 
dogma, canon law, liturgy, ecclesiastical discij^e, 
and political history, so far as necessary. Von t\mk 
rightly says that “as one of the most detailed and 
thorough works on church history, it has attained 
a prominent place in the learned literature erf our 
time”. The first edition, for which the matter had 
been in part gathered in a prize essay on Nicholas of 
Cusa, written during his student years, and in a 
number of more important recensions and articles, 
appeared between 1855 and 1874. His life of Car- 
dmal Ximen^ was soon translated into French and 
English, ^d his history of the councils was likewise 
rendered into French and the earlier volumes into 
English. The second edition was edited by Hefele 
himself as far as the fourth volume inclusive, and 
appeared in 1873-79 (Freiburg im Br.) ; the next two 
volumes were prepared by Professor Knopfler in 1886 
and 1890 respwtively. Cardinal Hergenrbther issued 
(1887, 1890) an eighth and ninth volume extending 
to the Council of Trent. Since 1907 the Benedictine 
H. Leclercq is publishing a Frendb trandation of the 
second edition. Suitable honours were confenrod 
on Hefele by faculties, universities, and ev^ by the 
Government. In 1852-53 he was made recto of 
the university, and in the spring of the l^.tter yeajr 
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lie was made a Knight of the Order of the Wiirtem- 
berg Crown, and with it received the rank of nobility. 

In addition to his other work, he had a parliamentary 
seat (1842-45) as representative of the government 
district of Ellwangen. In Wurtemberg, as in almost 
all districts of Germany in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, the Church groaned under the oppres- 
sion of the Illuminati and a Protestant government. 
When in 1842 Bishop von Keller made an energetic 
attempt to liberate the Church, he was supported 
by the skill and vigour of his fellow-representa- 
tive Hefele, who endeavoured in this way to realize 
Mohler’s ideal programme. The historian of the 
coxmcils was summoned to Rome in 1868 as con- 
suitor for the Vatican council. He spent the winter 
of 1868-69 in Rome, and on his^ return he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Rottenburg; his consecration took 
place 29 December of the same year. He was to bring 
sorely needed peace to the diocese, tom_ by the so- 
callea ^'Rottenburg Dissensions”, a conflict between 
the more rigorous and the laxer clergy. Immedi- 
ately after ms consecration, the bishop set out for 
Rome to attend the council. When the definition 
of the dogma of papal infallibility was proposed, he 
was one of the most prominent bishops m the oppo- 
sition minority. He even published the reason for 
the stand he had taken in his " Causa Honorii Papse ” 
(Naples, 1870). In the decisive session of 13 July he 
voted "Non placet”, and having signed the address 
of the minority to the pope on 17 July, returned 
home. Even after the definition of the dogma he 
held to his opinion, but was soon placed in a most 
difficult position, whence neither his expectation of a 
common stand on the part of the opposition bishops, 
nor his hope of a speedy resumption of the oecumenical 
coimcil, nor yet the thought of resignation, could 
extricate him. Shrinking from a schism, urged by 
Rome, importuned by the clergy of his diocese, 
perhaps also influenced by the desire of the Govern- 
ment, but above all, solicitous for his diocese, Hefele 
promulgated the decrees of the council, 10 April, 
1871. 

Various judgraents were pronounced on this step. 
Karl von Hase, in his “ Handbuch der Polemik gegen 
die romisch-katholische Kirche” (5th ed., 1890, p. 
237), declared that "fhe bishop had strangled the 
scholar”. It was the Old Catnolics, however, who 
attacked Hefele the most severely. To compromise 
him they published various letters written to their 
leaders both during and after the council, and ex- 
plained that his submission was merely external. 
But they erred; good evidence for this may be found 
in the declaration made to his coadjutor biAop during 
an illness in the late autunm of 1890: " It is true that 
I stood on the side of the opposition. But thereby I 
made use of my right; for the question was proposed 
for discussion. However, once the decision had been 
made^ to tarry in the opposition party would have 
been inconsistent with my whole past. I would have 
set my own infallibility in the place of th^ infallibility 
of the Church” [From a discourse of Bishop Reiser at 
the burial of Bishop Hefele (Rottenburg, 1893), p. 
11]. Apart from the ^oresaid matter, the bishop 
brought peace to his diocese. It was not disturbed 
when the Kulturkampf was raging in other parts of 
Germany That peace was preserved in W urt^berg, 
was due, after Kmg Charles, to the services of Hefele. 
After November, 1886, he was aided by Bishop Reiser 
as auxiliary bishop, 

Funk, Theolagi$che Quartalachriftf LXXVl (1894): Idem iu 
AUgem, d^utaehe Biog., L (1905), 109; Hbgleb in Realencyk. 
for wpi. fJieol, wtd Kirme, s. v.: Gbandbbath-Kirsch, Ge- 
de8 mtikaniachm ConciU, til (1906), 31, 163, 174, 559. 

Johannes Bajptist SAGMtJLiJSiE. 

Hegelianism. — (1) Life and WriUngs of Hegd . — 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was bom at Stuttgart 
in 1770; died at Berlin in 1831. After studying 


theology at Tubingen he devoted himself successively 
to the study of contemporary philosophy and to the 
cultivation of the Greek classics. After about seven 
years spent as private tutor in various places, he 
began ms career as university professor in 1801. ^ His 
first appointment was at Jena. After an intermission 
of a year which he spent as newspaper editor at Bam- 
berg, and a short term as rector of a gymnasium at 
Nuremberg, he was made professor of philosophy at 
Heidelberg in 1816, whence he was transferred to 
the University of Berlin in 1818. HegeFs principal 
works are his "Logic” ( Wissenschaft der Logik, 1816), 
his "Phenomenology of Spirit” (Phanomenologie des 
GeisteSj 1807), his "Encyclopedia” (Encyklopadie 
der philosophlschen Wissenschaften, 1817), and his 
“Philosophy of History” (Vorlesimgen uber die 
Philosophie der Geschichte, 1820). His works were 
collected and published by Rosenkranz in 19 vols., 
1832-42, second edition 1840-54. 

(2) Aim of his Philosophy. — HegePs philosophy is 
an attempt to reduce to a more synthetic unity the 
system of transcendental idealism bequeathed to him 
by Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. Kant had taught 
that, so far as our theoretical experience is concerned, 
there exists nothing except the appearances of things 
and the unknown and unknowable noumenal sub- 
strate of these appearances, the Ding-an-sich. Hegel 
starts out by assuming that, if for Kant’s destructive 
criticism of theoretical experience we substitute an 
incessantly progressive and productive immanent crit- 
icism, we shall find that the noumenal reality is 
not an unknowable substrate of appearances but an 
ever-active process, which in thought and in reality 
constantly passes into its opposite in order to return 
to a higher and richer form of itself. This process in 
its barest and most meagre form is being; in its fullest 
and richest form it is spirit, absolute mind^ the state, 
religion, philosophy. The business of philosophy is 
to trace this process through all its stages. 

(3) His Method. — Hegel’s method in philosophy 
consists^herefore, in following out the triadic develop- 
ment (Entwicklung) in each concept and in each 
thing. . Thus, he hopes, philosophy will not contra- 
dict experience, but will ^ve to the data of experience 
the philosophical, that is, the ultimately true, ex- 
planation. If, for instance, we wish to know what 
liberty is, we take that concept where we first find it, 
in the unrestrained action of the savage, who does not 
feel the need of repressing any thought, feeling, or 
tendency to act. Next^ we find that the savage has 
given up this freedom in exchange for its opposite, 
the restraint, or, as he considers it, the tyranny, of 
civilization and law. Thirdly, in the citizen imder 
the rule of law, we find the third stage of development, 
namely liberty in a higher and a fuller sense than that 
in which the savage possessed it, the liberty to do and 
to say and to think many things which were beyond 
the power of the savage. In this triadic process we 
remark that the second stage is the direct opposite, 
the annihilation, or at least the sublation, of the first. 
We remark also that the third stage is the first re- 
turned to itself in a higher, truer, richer, and fuller 
form. The three stages are, therefore, styled: (1) in 
itself {An^sich)\ (2) out of itself {Amerssem)] and 
(3) in and for itself {Am^und-fUr^sicK). These three 
stages are found succeeding one another throughout 
the whole realm of thought and being, from the most 
abstract logical process up to the most complicated 
concrete activity of organized mind in the succession 
of states or the production of systems of philosophy. 

(4) Doctrine of Development. — In lope — which 
really is a metaphysic — ^we have to deal vuth the pro- 
cess of development applied to reality in its most ab- 
stract form. For in logic we deal with concepts robbed 
of their empirical content: in logic we are discussii^ 
the process in vacuo, so to speak. Thus, at Ihe very 
beginning of our study of reality, we find the logici 
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concept of being. Now, being is not a static concept, 
as Aristotle supposed it was. It is essentially dy- 
namic, because it tendsbyits very nature to pass over 
into nothing, and then to return to itself in the higher 
concept, becoming. For Aristotle, there was nothing 
more certain than that being=being, or, in other 
words, that being is identical with itself, that every- 
thing is what it is. He^el does not deny this; but, he 
adds, it is equally certam that being tends to become 
its opposite, nothing and that both are united in the 
concept becoming. For instance, the truth about this 
table, for Aristotle, is that it is a table. For Hegel, 
the equally important truth is that it was a tree, and 
it will be ashes. The whole truth, for Hegel, is that 
the tree became a table and will become ashes. Thus, 
becoming, not being, is the highest expression of 
reality. It is also the highest expression of thought; 
because then only do we attain the fullest knowledge 
of a tj^g when we know what it was, what it is, and 
what it mil be — ^in a word, when we know the history 
of its development. 

In the same way as being and nothing develop into 
the higher concept becoming, so, farther on in the 
scale of development, life and mind appear as the 
third terms of the process and are in turn developed 
into higher forms of themselves. But, one cannot 
help asking, what is it that develops or is developed? 
Its name, Hegel answers, is different in each stage. 
In the lowest form it is being, higher up it is life, and 
in still higher form it is mind. The only thing always 
present is the process (das Werden), We ni^, how- 
ever, call the process by the name of spirit {Geist) or 
idea (Begriff). We may even call it God, because at 
least in the third term of every triadic development 
the process is God. 

(5) Division of Philosophy, — ^The first and most 
wide-reaching consideration of the processes of spirit, 
God, or the idea, reveals to us the truth that the idea 
must be studied (1) in itself; this is the subject of 
logic or metaphysics; (2) out of itself, in nature; this 
is the subject of the philosophy of nature; and (3) in 
and for itself, as mind; this is the subject of the philos- 
oply of mind (Geistesphilosophie), 

(6) Philosophy of Nature. — ^Passing over the rather 
abstract considerations by which Hegel shows in his 
‘^Logik” the processes of the idea-in-itself through 
being to becoming, and finally through essence to 
notion, we take up the study of the development of 
the idea at the point' where it enters into otherness in 
nature. In nature the idea has lost itself, b^use 
it has lost its unity and is splintered, as it were, into a 
thousand fragments. But the loss of unity is only 
apparent, because in reality the idea has merely con- 
cealed its unity. Studied philosophically, nature 
reveals itself as so many successful attempts of the 
idea to emerge out of the state of otherness and present 
itself to us as a better, fuller, and richer idea, namely 
spirit, or mind. Mind is, therefore, the goal of nature. 
It is also the truth of nature. For whatever is in 
nature is realwed in a higher form in the mind which 
emerges from nature. 

(7) Philosophy of Mind. — The philosophy of mind 
begins with the consideration of the individual, or 
subjective, mind. It is soon i>^ceived, however, 
that individual, <h: subjective, mind is only the fun^ 
stajge, the in-it^lf stc^, of mind. The next sta^ is 
objective mind, or mind objectified in law, morality, 
ana the State. This is mind in the eonditicm out- 
of4ts€^. There follows the condition of absolute 
mind, the state in which mind ri^ above all the 
lin^itations of nature and institutions, and is sub- 
jected to itself alone in s«tj relkion, ai^ plMosophy. 
For the essence of mind is freedom, and its develop- 
ment must conast in breaMrg away from the re- 
stnctions imposed on it in its otherness by nature 
and human institutions, 

(8) Philosophy of History. — philcsqphy <d 

Vn.— 13 


the State, his theory of history, and his account of 
absolute mind are the most interesting portions of his 
philosophy and the most easily uncferstood. The 
State, he says, is mind objectified. The individual 
mmd, which, on account of its passions, its prejudices, 
and its blind impulses, is only partly free, subjects 
itself to the yoke of necessity — the opposite of free- 
dom — in order to attain a fuller realization of itself 
m the freedom of the citizen. This yoke of necessity 
is first met with in the recognition of the rights of 
others, next in morality, and finally in social morality, 
of which the primal institution is the family. Aggre- 
gates of families form civil society, which, however, 
is but an imperfect form of organization compared 
with the State. The State is the perfect social em- 
bodiment of the idea, and stands in this stage of 
development for God Himself. The State, studied 
in itself, furnishes for our consideration constitutional 
law. In. relation to other States it develops inter- 
national law; and in its general course through 
historical vicissitudes it passes through what Hegel 
calls the ‘^Dialectics of History^'. Hegel teaches that 
the constitution is the collective spirit of the nation 
and that the government is the embodiment of that 
spirit. Each nation has its own individual spirit, 
and the greatest of crimes is the act by which the 
tyrant or the conqueror stifles the spirit of a nation. 
War, he teaches, is an indispensable means of political 
progress. It is a crisis in the development of the 
idea which is embodied in the different States, and 
out of this crisis the better State is certam to emerge 
victorious. The “groimd^' of historical development 
is, therefore, rational; since the State is an embodi- 
ment of reason as spirit. All the apparentljr con- 
tingent events of history are in reality stages in the 
logical imfolding of the sovereign reason which is 
embodied in the State. Passion, impulse, interest, 
character, personality — all these are either the ex- 
pression of reason or the instruments which reason 
moulds for its own use. We are, therefore, to under- 
stand historical happenings as the stem, reluctant 
working of reason towards the full realization of itself 
in perfect freedom. Consequently, we must interpret 
history in purely rational terms, and throw the succes- 
sion of events into logical cat^ories. Thus, the 
widest view of history reveals three most important 
stages of development. Oriental monarchy (the stage 
of oneness, of suppression of freedom), Greek democ- 
racy (the stage of expansion, in which freedom was 
lost in unstable demagogy), and Christian constitu- 
tional monarchy (which, represents the reint^;ration 
of freedom in con^itutional government). 

(9) Philosophy of Absolute Mind. — ^Even in the 
State, mind is Innited by subjection to other minds. 
There remains the final step in the process of the 
acquisition of freedom, namely, that by which ab^ 
lute mind in art, religion, and philosophy subjects it- 
self to itself alone. In art, mind has an intuitive 
contemplation of itself as realized in the art material, 
and the development of the arts has been conditioned 
by the ever-increasing “docility^' with which the art 
material lends itself to the actualization of mind or the 
idea. In religion, mind feels the superiority of itsdf 
to the particularizing limitations of finite things. 
Here, as in the philosophy of history, there are three 
great moments, Oriental religion, which exa^^rated 
the idea of the infinite, Greek religion, which gave 
undue importance to the finite, and Christianity, 
which represents the union of the infinite and the 
finite. Last of all, absolute mind, as jjhilosc^hv, 
laransoends the limitations imposed on it even in 
re^ous feeling, and, discarding representative in- 
tuifion, attains all truth under the form of reason^ 
Whatever truth there is in art and in r^^ion is 
contained in philosoplw in a high^ form, and free 
from aU limitetiwis. Philosophy is, therefore, 
highest, freest and wisest phase vmm of 
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jective and objective mind, and the ultimate goal of 
all development.’^ 

(10) Hegelian School. — Hegel’s immediate followers 
in Germany are generally divided into the “Hegelian 
Rightists” and the “Hegelian Leftists”. The Right- 
ists developed his philosophy along lines which they 
considered to be in accordance with Christian teach- 
ing. They are GOschel, Gabler, Rosenkranz, and 
Johann Eduard Erdmann. The Leftists accentuated 
the anti-Christian tendencies of Hegel’s system and 
developed systems of Materialism, Socialism, Rational- 
ism, and Pantheism. They are Feuerbach, Richter, 
Karl Marx, Bruno Bauer, and Strauss. In England, 
Hegelianism was represented during the nineteenth 
century by Stirling, Thomas Hill Green, John Caird, 
Edward Caird, Nettleship, McTa^art, and Baillie. 
Of these the most important is Thomas Hill Green. 
Hegelianism in America is represented by Thomas 
Watson and William T. Harris. In its most recent 
form it seems to take its inspiration from Thomas 
Hill Green, and whatever influence it exerts is opposed 
to the prevalent pragmatic tendency. In Italy the 
Hegelian movement has had many distinguished 
adherents, the chief of whom at the present time is 
Benedetto Croce, who as an exponent of Hegelianism 
occupies in his own country the position occupied in 
France by Vacherot towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Among Catholic philosophers who 
were influenced by Hegel the most prominent were 
Geo^ Hermes (q. v.) and Anton Gtinther (q. v.). 
Their doctrines, especially their rejection of the dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural truth, 
were condemned by the Church. 

(11) Injiuemce of Hegd . — ^The far-reaching influence 
of Hegel is due in a measure to the undoubted vast- 
ness of the scheme of philosophical synthesis which he 
conceived and partly realiz^. A philosophy which 
imdertook to organize tmder the single formula of 
teiadic development every department of knowledge, 
from abstract logic up to tne philosophy of history, has 
a great deal of attractiveness for those who are meta- 
physically inclined. But Hegel’s influence is due in a 
stm larger measure to two extrinsic circumstances. 
His philosophy is the highest expression of that spirit 
of collectivism which characterized the nineteenth 
century, and it is also the most extended application 
of the principle of development which dominated 
nineteenth-century thought in literature, science, and 
even in theology. In theology especially Hegel revo- 
lutionized the methods of inquiry. The application 
of his notion of development to Biblical criticism and 
to historical investigation is obvious to anyone who 
compares the spirit and purpose of contemporary 
theology with the spirit and purpose of the theological 
literature of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
In science, too, and in literature, the substitution of 
the category of becoming for the category of being 
is a very patent fact, and is due to the influence of 
Hegel’s method. In political economy and political 
science the effect of Hegel’s coUectivistic conception 
of “^e State supplanted to a large extent the individ- 
ualistic conception which was handed down from 
the eighteenth century to the nineteenth. Whether 
these changes are for good or for ill remains to be seen. 
Some of them have certainly wrought so much evil, 
especially in theology, in our own day, that one can 
hardly dare to hope that they will in the future be 
productive of much benefit to philosophy or to scien- 
tific method. 

(12) Edimate of Hegd’s Philosophy . — ^The very 
vastness of the Hegelian plan doomed it to failure. 
“The rational alone is re^” was a favourite motto 
of Hegel, It means that all reahtjr is capable of 
being expressed in rational categories. This is a 
Gnosticism more detrimental to Chnstian conceptions 
than the Agnosticism of Huxley and Spencer. It 
implies that God, bein^ a reaHty, must be capable of 


comprehension by the finite mind. It implies, more- 
over, as Hegel mmself admits, that God is only in 
so far as He is conceived under the category of Be- 
coming; God is a process. It is by tMs doctrine, 
which is at once so out of place in a great system of 
metaphysics and so utterly repugnant to the Christian 
mind, that Hegel’s philosophy is to be judged. Hegel 
attempted the impossible. A complete synthesis of 
reality m terms of reason is possible only to an infinite 
mind. Man, whose mental power is finite, must be 
content with a partially complete synthesis of reality, 
and in his failure to attain completeness he should 
learn that God, Who evades his rational synthesis and 
defies the limitations of his categories, is the object 
of faith as well as of knowledge. 

Hegds Werke, ed. Rosenkranz (Berlin, 1832-42; 2nd ed., 
1840-64); Hegels Briefwechsel, ed. iC. Hegel (19 vols , Berlin, 
1887); translations of several of Hegel’s works made by Harris 
in the Journal of Specidative Philosophy (St. Louis, 1867-71) ; 
several treatises translated by Wallace, Logic of Hegel (Oxford, 
1892) ; Idem, HegeVs Philosophy of Mind (Oxford, 1894) ; and 
SiBREE, Philosophy ofHistory (London, 1860, 1884). The best 
English exposition of Hegel’s philosophy is Caird, Hegel in Black- 
wood's Philosophical Classics (Edmburgh and Philadelphia, 
1896); Stihlino, Secret of Hegd (2 vols , Ijondon, 1865) is diffi- 
cult reading. Also consult Fischer, Hegel (Heidelberg, 1898- 
1901); MM, especially the new series: Seth, Hegelianism and 
Personality (2nd ed., London, 1893) ; Morris, HegeVs Philoso- 
phy of the State and of History in Grigg's Classics (Chicago, 1887) ; 
jfliBBEN, HegeVs Logic (New York, 1892); Turner, History of 
Philosophy (Boston, 1903), pp. 560-683. 

William Turner. 

Hegemonius. See MAJNicHiEisM. 

Hegesippus, Saint (Roman Martyrology, 7 April), 
a writer of the second century, known to us almost 
exclusively from Eusebius, who tells us that he wrote 
in five books in the simplest style the true tradition 
of the Apostolic preachmg. His work was entitled 
{fTOfivififjLara (Memoirs), and was written against the new 
heresies of tie Gnostics and of Marcion. He appealed 
principally to tradition as embodied in the teaching 
which haa been handed down in the Churches through 
the succession of bishops. St. Jerome was wrong m 
supposing him to have composed a history. He was 
clearly an orthodox Catholic, and not a “Judseo- 
Christian”. though Eusebius says he showed that he was 
a convert from Judaism, for he quoted from the He- 
brew, he was acquainted with the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews and with a Syriac Gospel, and he also cited 
unwritten traditions of tine Jews. He seems to have 
belonged to some part of the East, possibly Palestine. 
He went on a journey to Corinth and Rome, in the 
course of which he met many bishops, and he heard 
from all the same doctrine . He says : “ And the Church 
of the Corinthians remained in the true word until 
Primus was bishop in Corinth; I made their acquaint- 
ance in my journey to Rome, and remained witJi the 
Corinthians many days, in which we were refreshed 
with the true word. And when I was in Rome, I 
made a succession up to Anicetus, whose deacon was 
Eleutherus. And So ter succeeds Anicetus, after 
whom Eleutherus. And in each succession and in 
each city all is according to the ordinances of iJie law 
and the Prophets and the Lord” (Euseb., IV, 22). 

Many attempts have been made to show that 
dtadox^y hroLTjirdfiriv, “I made for myself a succession”, 
is not clear, and cannot mean “ I made for myself a 
list of the succession of the bishops of Rome”. A 
conjectural emendation by Halloix and Savile, diarpi^^p 
ivoiTjffdfjLTiv, is based on the version by Rufinus 
(permansi inibi), and has been accepted by Hamack, 
McGiffert, and Zahn. But the proposed reading 
makes nonsense: “And being in Rome, I made a stay 
there tiU Anicetus.” When did he arrive? And 
what does “till Anicetus” mean? Eusebius cannot 
have read this, for he says that Hegesippus came to 
Rome under Anicetus and stayed until Eleutherus. 
The best scholars have accepted the manuscript text 
without difficulty, among others Lipsius, Lightfoot, 
Renan, Duchesne, Weizsacker, Salmon, Caspari,Funki 
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Turner, Bardei^ewer. In fact BiaBox-^ had then a 
technical meaning, which is precisely found in the 
next sentence, where “ in each succession and in each 
city”, may be paraphrased ‘‘in each list of bishops in 
every city’', the argument being that of St. Irenseus 
(Adv. Ha&r., Ill, 3): “We are able to enumerate those 
who were made bishops in the Churches by the Apos- 
tles, and their successions up till our own time, and 
they have taught and known nothing resembling the 
wild dreams of these heretics.” The addition of Soter 
and Eleutherus is intended by the writer to bring his 
ordinal catalogue up to date. 

With great ingenuity Lightfoot has found traces 
of this list in St. Epiphanius, Hser., XXVII, 6, where 
that saint of the fourth century carelessly says; “Mar- 
eellina came to us lately and destroyed many, in the 
davs of Anicetus, Bishop of Rome”, and then refers to 
“the above catalogue’ , though he has given none. 
He is clearty quoting a writer who was at Some in the 
time of Anicetus and made a list of popes beginning 
with St. Peter and St. Paul, martyred m the twelfth 
year of Nero. ^ A list which has some curious agree- 
ments with Epiphanius, and extends only to Anicetus, 
is fo^d in the poem of Pseudo-TertuUian against 
Marcion; the author has mistaken Marcellina for 
Marcion. The same list is at the base of the earlier 
part of the Liberian Catalogue, doubtless from Hippo- 
lytus (see under Clement 1 ) . It seems fairly certain 
that the list of Hegesi^pus was also used by Irenseus, 
Africanus, and Eusebius in forming their own. It 
should be said, however, that not omy Hamack and 
Zahn, but Funk and Bardenhewer, have rejected 
lightfoot’s view, though on weak grounds. It is 
probable that Eusebius horrowed his list of the early 
bishops of Jerusalem from Hegesippus. 

Eusebius quotes from Hegesippus a long and appar- 
ently legendary account of the death of St. James, 
“the brother of the Lord”, also the story of tihe election 
of his successor Symeon, and the summoning of the 
descendants of St. Jude to Rome by Domiuan. A 
list of heresies against which Hegesippus wrote is also 
cited. We learn from a note m me Bodleian MS. 
Barocc. 142 (De Boor in “Texte und IJnters.”, V, ii, 
1S9) that the names of the two grandsons of St. Jude 
were given by Hegesippus as Zoker and James. Dr. 
Lawlor has shown (Hennathena, XI, 26, 1900, p. 10) 
that all these passages cited by Eusebius were con- 
nected in the original, and were in the fifth book of 
Hegesippus. He has also made it probable (Journal 
of Theof. Studies, AprU, 1907, VIII, 436) that Euse- 
bius got from H^sippus the statement ihat St. 
John was exiled to Fatmos by Domitian. Hegesippus 
mentioned the letter of Clement to thp CJormthians, 
apparently in connexion with the persecution of 
Domitian. It is verjr likely that the dating of heretics 
according to papal rei^ in Irenseus and Bbiphanius — 
e. g., that Cerdon and Valentinus came to Rome under 
Anicetus, etc.— was derived from Hegesippus, and 
the same may be true of the assertion that Hennas 
was the brother of Pope Pius (so the Liberian Catar 
logue, the poem a^inst Marcion, and the Muratorian 
fragment). The date of Hegesippus is fixed by the 
statement that the death and apotheosis of Antlnous 
were in his own time (130), that he came to Rome 
under Anicetus (154-7 to 165-8) and wrote in the time 
of Eleutherus (174-6 to 189-91). Zahn has shown 
that the work of Hegesippus was still extant in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in three Eastern 
libraries. 

The frasmentis of Hesesippus, induding that publidied by 
De Boor (above) and one died from Stephen Qobaras by ^o- 
tius (Blbl. !^2), have been elaborate commentated upon by 
Zahn, jp’orscftztnoen zur GescA. des JV. T, Kanone (Leipzig, 1900), 
VI, 2^ sqq., who discusses other traces of Hegesippus. On 
^ papal catalogue see Lxobtpoot, Clement of I^ome (London, 
1390), I, 327, etc • Funk, Kirchenfesch. AbhatiMuMen (Pader- 
bom, 1897), I, 373; Harnagk, Chronol.t I, ISO; Ohapj£an in 
RevueSirUd., XVIII, 410 (1901): XIX, 13 (1902); FiAMiONm 
Reoiie occl , Deo., 1900, 672-8. On the kwt manuseiripts, 


etc., see Zahn in Zeitedkr, /fir Kirchengoach , II (1877-8), 288. 
and m Theol Litteraturblatf (1893;, 495. For further references 
and a fuller account see Bardenhewee, Geach. der altkirchl. 
LiM., I, 4S3 sqq. 

John Chapman. 


Hegesippus, The Pseudo-, a fourth-century trans- 
lator of the “ Jewish War” of Flavius Josephus.' The 
name is ba^d on an error. In the manuscripts of the 
work “losippus” appears quite regifiarly for “Jose- 
phus”. From losippus an unintelligent reviser de- 
rived He^sippus, which name, therefore, is merely 
that of the original author, ignorantly transcribed. 
In the best manuscripts, the translator is said to be St. 
Ambrose. Although formerly much contested, this 
claim is to-day acknowledged by the greater number 
of philologists. The work began to cirotdate about 
the time of the death of the Bishop of Milan (398), or 
shortly after. A letter of St. Jerome (Epist. ixxi), 
written between 386 and 400, bears witness to this. 
But there is nothing to prove that St. Ambrose wrote 
this work at the end of his life. The various aUusions, 
notably that to the conquest of Britain by Theodosius 
(c. 370) are more readily explained if it be an earlier 
work of St. Ambrose, antedating his episcopate. The 
translator worked with great freedom, curtailing and 
abridging here and dev^oping there- As a whole it 
suggests the work of a rhetorician. There are only 
five books, the first four corresponding to the first 
four of Josephus, but the fifth of Hegesippus combines 
the fifth and sixth books of Josephus, and a part of the 
seventh book. The authors most frequently imitated 
are Virgil, Sallust, and Cicero, precisely the writers 
most frequently imitated by St. Ambrose. The 
Bible is rarely quoted or made use of, which can be 
readily understood if the work is anterior to his career 
as preacher and bishop. The language and style are 
perceptibly the same as those of St. Ambrose. This 
translation of the “Bellum Judaicum” must not be 
confounded with that of Rufimis. which has seven 
books corresponding to the original, and is more 
literal. The best ecution is that of C. F. Weber and 
J. Csesar (Marburg, 1864). 

Aminst the attribution to St. Ambrose: Vogel, De Hegeaippe 
loaephimterpreta (Munidi, 1880); Kxhm, Faatachrift 
/fir FrioKamter (1895), 210. 

For the attribution: IhMj Studia Ambroaiema (Leiprig, 1889), 
62; Landgeav, Dia Hegeaippvs Frage in Ardhiv fUr hxtmdiMM 
Leetkographie tend Gmrnmank, XII, 465; Ussani, LmQuediona 
e la mivMdd coai ddio Fgeaippo in Strmi atoHani dirUdtooia 
daaaica (Florence, 1906), 245. 

Paul Lbjay. 

Regpra. See Mohammed and Mohammedanism. 

Hegins, Alexander, Humanist; b. probably m 
1433, at Heeck (Westphalia) ; d. 7 DecemW, 1498, at 
Deventer (Netherlands). Nothing is known oi his 
earlier studies; but he must have been of quite ma- 
ture age when ordained to the priesthood. He him- 
self declares t^t he was a pupil of Rudolph Agricola, 
the mo^ distingu^ed exponent of ^rfier Gr^mian 
Humanism; there is no doubt that the latter, though 
eleven years his junior, exerted over him no 
influence, so that ne was compelled to admit: “ When 
forty years d age I came to young Agricola, from 
whom I have learned all that I know, or that others 
think I know.” He became in 1469 rector of the 
school at Wesel, and soon afterwards was made heid cf 
the monastic school at Emmerich. In 1474, he assumed 
direction of the school at Deventer, wbi^ even in 
those days had ^quired renown. As a Humankt 
he was an enthusiastic admirer of the ancient das^ 

g sriod; he s^ke and wrote a pure Ciceronian Lafm. 

e was equal^ versed in Greek and sou^t to 
into bis pupife a love for the tongue of Hosn^. 
But Hegius earned his claiin to recognition chiefly 
in the domain of pedagogics.^ He simblifled and 
proved the method of t^ching and banyied from 
the schools the andent books whldt for Cesitwes 
had been used therein. He instituted a course 
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centred about the classics and drew from them a 
new vitality. The school of Deventer made progress 
under his guidance;* it was common for more than 
two thousand students to gather there, and these 
he inspired with zeal not only for their studies, but 
also for the high calling of an educator. It was his 
whole personality, his deeply religious mind, moral 
qualities, modesty and simplicity, the charm of his 
pure heart, added to his learning, that made such 
a deep impression. He w^as a real father to his 
pupils, particularly to the poor, to w’hom he gave 
what he received from, the rich. Shortly before his 
death he distributed all he had among the poor of 
Deventer, who amid tears and lamentations followed 
the remains of their benefactor. Among his most 
distinguished pupils were Erasmus, Murmellius, Mu- 
tianus, and others. He did not acquire prominence 
as a WTiter, His small treatises, letters and poems 
were published by Jakob Fabri in 1503, at Deventer. 

Reichling, Beiirtige zur CkaraHeristik der Humanistm Alex- 
ander Hegius, Joseph Horlenius, &c. in Picks, Monatschrift fur 
rheinisch westjdliache Geschichtsforschung., Ill, 283—303; Mol- 
hutsen-Tross, Alexander Hegius in Zeitschrift fiir vaterland- 
ische Geschiehte: XXI, 339-362; Geiger, AUegemeine Deutsche 
BiograpHe, XI, 283-285. 

Patricius Schlager. 

Hegoumenos. See Monasticism, Greek. 

Heidelberg, University of. — Heidelberg, a city 
of 41,000 inhabitants, is situated in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, on the left bank of the Neckar. From the 
obscurity of a legendary origin the city emerges into 
the light of history in 1214, when the Hohenstaufen 
Emperor Frederick II bestowed on Duke Louis I of 
Wittelsbach the dignity of Count Palatine of the 
Rhine on account of his faithful services; from that 
time, the fortunes of the Palatinate and its capital, 
Heidelberg, were bound up with those of its thirty 
oounts and electors, until, by the Imperial Delegates 
Enactment of 1803 at Ratisbon, it passed from the 
ranks of German states and was partitioned among the 
neighbouring states. The fame of Heidelberg is due 
to its university, which was founded in 1386 by the 
warlike Rupert I of Wittelsbach when he was over 
seventy years of age, on the model of the University of 
Paris. The same prince erected the Heiliggeistkirche, 
formerly the university church, which contains the 
graves of the Palatine Counts of Wittelsbach. ^ After 
Pope Urban VI had issued the Bull of authorization 
(23 October, 1385), the founder granted the university 
a succession of privileges, exemptions, and preroga- 
tives. It was to consist of four faculties, theology, 
law, medicine and art, each to have its separate organ- 
ization. At first, the rector was elected every quarter, 
after 1393 semi-annually, and after 1522, annually, 
like the deans of the faculties. Teachers and students 
were provided with safe-conducts, were exempt from 
taxes and tolls in the electorate, and were granted all 
the privileges that obtained at the University of Paris. 
The Bishop of Worms, in whose diocese Heidelberg 
was situated, was judge in ordinary of the clerics. 
The regulations were publicly read and posted up in 
the Heiliggeistkirche every year. 

On 18 October, 1386, the feast of St. Luke the 
Evangelist, the university was solemnly opened with 
Bivme service, and the next day lectures on logic, 
exegesis, and natural philosophy were begun. Dr. 
Marsilius from Inghen, near Arnheim, Guelderland, 
former representative of Nominalism in Paris, was 
chosen first rector. In accordance with the terms of 
the papal Bull of authorization, the provost of the 
cathedral of Worms acted as chancellor of the uni- 
versity, and until the end of the eighteenth century 
exercised in the name of the Church the right of super- 
intending and sanctioning the conferring of academic 
degrees, either in person or through a vice-chancellor. 
Soon after the opening of the university the faculties 
of theology and law were reinforced by bachelors and 


licentiates from Prague and Paris. ^ But as most of 
the students came from the Rhenish provinces, the 
custom followed by other universities of classifying 
them according to nationality, was not imitated here. 
The faculty of medicine was not organized until 1390. 
The faculty of arts, the alma toiius Universitatis mater, 
was here as everywhere else, the first in point of num- 
bers. St. Catherine was the patron saint and her 
feast day (25 November) was observed with great 
solemnity. In the first year of its existence the uni- 
versity had in its roll 525 teachers and students. The 
foundations of the celebrated library of Heidelberg 
were laid by means of donations from the bishops, 
chancellors, and early professors. Louis III willed his 
large and valuable collection to the university . Later , 
'when Otto Henry had added the gift of his books and 
MSS., the entire collection received the name of Biblio- 
theca Palatina and was considered the most valuable 
in Germany. At the instance of Elector Rupert HI, 
later German king (1400-1410), Pope Boniface IX, in 
1399, relinquished twelve important livings and sev- 
eral patronages to the university. Rupert's eldest 
son, Louis III, changed the Heiliggeistkirche into a 
collegiate church and united its twenty-four prebends 
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to the university, a measure sanctioned by Pope 
Martin Y. 

Nominalism had been prevalent from the time of 
Marsilius until after 1406, when Jerome of Prague, the 
friend of John Hus, introduced realism, on which ac- 
count he was expelled by the faculty which, six years 
later, also condemned the teachings of John Wyclif. 
Several distinguished professors took part in the 
Council of Constance and acted as counsellors for 
Louis III who, as representative of the emperor and 
chief magistrate of tne realm, attended this council 
and had Hus executed as a heretic. In 1432 the uni- 
versity, pursuant to papal and imperial requests, sent 
to the Council of Basle two delegates who faithfully 
supported the legitimate pope. The transition from 
scholastic to humanistic culture was effected by the 
learned chancellor and bishop, Johann von Dalberg. 
Humanism was represented at Heidelberg by Ru- 
dolph Agricola, founder of the older German Human- 
istic School, the younger humanist Conrad Celtes, the 
pedagogue Jakob Wimpheling and that marvel in 
three languages", Johann Reuchlin. The learned 
jEneas Silvius Piccolomini was chancellor of the uni- 
versity in his capacity of provost of Worms and, as 
Pope Pius II, always favoured it with his friendship 
and good-will. In 1482 Sixtus IV, through a papal 
dispensation,' permitted laymen and even mamed 
men to be appointed professors in ordinary of medi- 
cine, and in 1553 Pope Julius III sanctioned the allot- 
ment of ecclesiastical benefices to secular professors. 

In April, 1518, the Augustinian monks of Heidel- 
berg held a convention in their monastery in which 
Dr. Martin Luther from Wittenberg participated. In 
a public debate he maintained forty theological and 
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philosophical theses which maintained in part the 
uselessness of moral effort and the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone. The university as a body looked 
quite unfavourably upon the reform movement which 
Luther and his followers had inaugurated. Pope 
Adna^ VI, in a Brief, dated 1 December, 1523, warned 
individual members of the university who were in- 
clined towards the new teachings, to oppose the Ref- 
ormation in speech and writing and to guide back to 
the path of truth all who had gone astray — an admo- 
nition which the university accepted in a spirit of 
gratitude. But when in consequence of the attitude 
of certain professors, the Reformed teachings began to 
take a firmer hold at Heidelberg, Elector Louis V in 
1523 ordered an inquiry. Matters did not then reach a 
crisis, though in spite of the elector's exertions, the 
university became more and more unsettled, its rev- 
enues were considerably reduced, and the professors 
exceeded the students in numbers. In 1545 some of 
the citizens and university members declared them- 
selves in favour of Luther’s teaching; Elector Fred- 
erick II remained a Catholic, but his consort Dorothea, 
a Danish princess, and their household received Com- 
munion under both kinds on Christmas Day of that 
year. The last two Catholic electors, Louis V and 
Frederick II, with the support of learned advisers, had 
made repeated attempts at timely reforms in the 
university. The only outcome was a revision of the 
constitutions of the faculty of arts undertaken by 
the professor of Greek, Jakob Mikyllus, and approved 
by the university in 1551. To terminate the brawls 
between the occupants of the different students’ halls, 
the three halls were, in accordance with the elector’s 
desire, united in 1546 with the college of arts and by 
this means with the university proper, and were thus 
consolidated under their own statutes and administrar- 
tion. Frederick II also founded the Sapientia College 
in 1556, to accommodate sixty to eighty poor but 
talented, students from the Palatinate. With the 
consent of Pope Julius III it was established in 1560 
in the abandoned Augustinian monastery. Under 
Frederick III in 1561, it was transferred to the Protes- 
tant Consistory and turned into a theological semi- 
nary ; as such it continued until 1803 when its revenues 
were ^ven over to a more advanced institute at Heidel- 
berg. In 1560 the grammar school which had declined 
under Otto Henry was revived as a preparatory college. 

The university recognized the pope’s authority for 
the last time, when, on the invitation pf Julius HI, it 
r^olved to send two professors as delegates to the 
Council of Trent, an intention which was not after aR 
carried into effect. Under Otto Henry (1556-59), 
who immediately after his accessicm esteblished Lu- 
theranism as the State relmon, the last two Catholic 
professors resigned their diairs. J^forM affecting 
economic management and administration, faculty 
organization, number, subjects, and order of courses, 
and th6 appointment of pnnessors, carried out by 
Otto Henry with the assistance of Mikyllus and Philip 
Melanchthon, in 1556 and during the following years 
when the Sector’s brother, tlie Palatine Count Geor^ 
John, was rector. The latt^ chose a prureet<a: from 
am,ong the professors, and subsequently it became 
customary to associate a pro-reOtOT wim the reetm* 
Tnf ^gnTfi f^ tissim nfi. Throu^ these innovaticH^ the 
univer^ty was transforaed into a school of the Evan- 
geKcal-Luth^ran arrf latg: d the CalvinistJc stamp. 
At that time the ri^ Calnnists of the theolo^cid 
facidty gave the Reforms t^ir most importsmt doc- 
trinal formulary in the Heidelberg Cateefe&m. As 
und^ !Louis VI (1676-83) aR the Calvinist pr^^essors 
were dismissed from the university, m under his suc- 
cessor, ^hn Casinair (1588^^), the ^therans were 
sent away and the Rammed rwidihitted. In 1588 
some further regulations f ot the faculties, discipfine, 
and e<K«iomy were proposed and w^ earned out by 
Frederick Tv . Ihe umversity gamed ah hstemafemal 


reputation, but its prosperity was destroyed by the 
Thirty Years War. In September, 1622, the city and 
castle of Heidelberg were taken by Tilly and the uni- 
versity practically abolished. It was reorganized in 
1629 as a Catholic institution and some of the chairs 
were filled by Jesuits ; but the tempestuous conditions 
then prevalent made the fostering of science impossi- 
ble and the work was entirely suspended from 1631 to 
1652. After the occupation of Heidelberg, the Biblio- 
theca Palatina was presented to the pope by Duke 
Maximilian of Bavana and sent in wagons to Rome, 
a fortunate arrangement for this collection which 
otherwise would have been burned to ashes, with the 
other libraries of the city, in May, 1693. In 1815 and 
1816 a number of these MS. were returned to Heidel- 
berg. After the Peace of Westphalia, Elector Charles 
Louis restored the university as a Protestant institu- 
tion and reorganized its economic management. On 
1 November, 1652, it was reopen^ and a number of 
distinguished scholars were invited there, among 
others Samuel Pufendorf, professor of natural and in- 
ternational law. The philosopher Spinoza also re- 
ceived a call to Heidelberg but declined it, fearing that 
on account of the religious conflicts philosophical 
teaching would be restricted within narrow limits. 

In the Palatine-Origans war Heidelberg was burned 
by the troops of Louis XIV. At that time the elec- 
tor’s castle also went up in flames. The foundation of 
this residence had been laid by the Palatine Count 
Rudolph I (1294-1319h who built for himself a castle 
on the Jettenbiihl above the city, which is the oldest 
part of the entire structure. When Rupert III became 
King of the Romans (1400-10) he erected a stately 
building, the interior of which was especially rich 
in design. Opposite, near the picturesque group of 
fountams, stood Louis’s building. Both were forti- 
fied by Louis V, and the south wing was completed by 
his brother, Frederick II. The actual edifice date 
from Otto Henry, Frederick IV, and Frederick V. 
Otto Henry’s building is in the classic Early Renais- 

omaments, and statues. Of the S-ter ruins, Freder- 
ick’s building is best preserved. It was erected in 
1601-07 by architect Johannes Schoeh, and, like 
Otto Henry’s, is remarkable for its numerous wna- 
mental figures. In addition to these th^re is the 
English building, with its exquisite, fairy-like gardens 
and fountains, built in Italian later Renaassanee style 
by order of Frederick V and his wife Elizabeth, who 
was a granddau^ter of Qu^n Mary Stuart. The 
castle was partly blown up and pswrtly burned by the 
French in May, 1693. Dtirmg these terrible times the 
professors and students sou^t safety in and in 
1694 establfehed the university temporarily at Frank- 
fort and then at Weinheim, In 1700 it was moved 
bidk to Heidelberg. Three years later, under the 
Oatholio Elector John William of the House of Pala- 
tine Neuburg, the first Jesuits were appointed as 
teachers, A Catholic faculty of theology was estab- 
lijdied side by fidde witii that of the Reformers and 
invested with equal prerogatives. The first Jesuit 
rectcff served during the year 1709. Jcto Wpliam in 
1712 began the new university buildings which wotc 


been maintained at Heidelberg for rix hundred years, 
to Mannham, where he biult a new palace. 

Throu^ the efforts of the Jesuits a preparat<»ry 
seminary was established, the Seminarium ad Cfuxjlwi 
BoiTomsBum, whose pupils were also regfete'ed m 
university. After the suppresricm of the JesuH €hrd«r> 
most of the schoob they had conducted passed 
the hands of the French Congregari<»i Las^iris^ 
(1773). They deteriorated from that to© forward.! 
The univeraly itself continued to iPse m 
prestige until the rdtga of the last CSffiod# 

Theodore, oi the Hoiw of 9ulriDa<^ wfe^ 
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new ciiairs for all the faculties, founded scientific in- 
stitutes such as the Electoral Academy of Science, and 
transferred the school of political economy from 
i^iserslautem to Heidelberg, where it was combined 
with the university as the faculty of political econonay. 
He also founded an observatory in the neighbouring 
city of Mannheim, where the celebrated Jesuit Chris- 
tian Meyer laboured as director- In connexion with 
the commemoration of the four hundredth a^iversary 
of the university, a revised statute book which several 
of the professors had been commissioned to^ prepare, 
was approved by the elector, and the financial affairs 
of the university, its receipts and expenditures, were 
put in order. At that period the number of students 
varied from three to four hundred; in the jubilee year 
133 matriculated. 

In consequence of the disturbances caused by the 
French Revolution and particularly though the 
Peace of Lundville, the university lost all its property 
on the left bank of the Rhine, so that its complete dis- 
solution was expected. At this juncture, the elector 
and (after 1806) Grand Duke Charles Frederick of 
Baden, to whom had been allotted the part of the 
Palatinate situated on the right bank of the Rhine, is- 
sued on 13 May, 1803, an edict of organization for the 
Baden dependencies and determined the rights and 
constitution of Heidelberg, now the State umversity. 
He divided it into five faculties^ and placed himself at 
its hesid as rector, as did also his successors. From a 
local college of Baden the present Ruperto-Carola 
became a renowned German university. In 1807 the 
Catholic faculty of theology was removed to Freiburg. 
Heidelberg then had 432 students on its register. 
During tms decade Romanticism fo^d expression 
here throu^ Clemens Brentano, Achim von Amim, 
Ludwig Tieck, Joseph Gdrres, and Joseph von Eichen- 
dorff, and there went forth a revival of the German 
Middle Ages in ^eech, poetry, and art. The Gemmn 
Students Association exert^ great influence, which 
was at first patriotic and later political in the sense of 
Radicalism, iiter Romanticism had died out, Hei- 
delberg became a centre of Liberalism and of the 
movement in favour of national unity. The historians 
Friedrich Christoph Schlos^r, Georg Gervinus, and 
Ludwig HSusser were the guides of the nation in poli^ 
ical history. The modem scientific schools of medi- 
cine and natural science, particularly astronomy, were 
models in point of construction and equipment. The 
law faculty was for a time the first in Germany. 
Its most distinguished representatives were the pro- 
fessors of Roman law, Thibaut, and von Vangerow; 

K. F. A. Mittennaier in the departments of civil law, 
penal law, and criminal law; and in commercial law 

L. Goldsciimidt. The division of political economy 
was represented for a long time by Karl Heinrich 
Rau, champion of the Liberal-individualist move- 
ment, which was greatly influenced by the English, 
and by Karl Knies, leader of the historic movement. 
Distinguished among the professors of medicine are 
the anatomists Henle, Arnold, and Gegenbaur, and the 
surgeons, von Chelius and Czerny, the latter the founder 
and head k the Institute for the Investigation of 
Cancer, Robert Bunsen and Gustav Robert Kirch- 
hoff share the glory of the discovery of the spectrum 
analysis. Hermann von Helmholtz, inventor of the 
ophtnalW>soope; Erwin Rohde, the classical scholar 
and philologian; and Kuno Fischer, historian of mod- 
ern philosophy, should be especially mentioned. 

In the summer of 1909 the family of the Man nheim 
machine builder, Heinrich Lanz, gave one million 
marks ($250,000) for the foundation of an academy 
of science in connexion with Heidelberg University. 
At present the number of professors in Heidelberg is 
about 150; students. 2200. 

HatdtZi Gesch. d. Universit&t Beidelberg (2 vals., Mannheim, 
1$C4) ; ThoRBECKB, Die SUeste Zeit der VniversiiM Beidelberg, t 
<Heidelbei«, 1886), 1386-1449; 'Winckblmann, Urkunderibuek 
der JSeiddberg (2 vols., Heidelberg, 1886); Tobupkb, 


Matrikel d. XJniv. Heidelberg von 1386-1663 (Heidelberg, 
1884 — ) ; Fischer, Die Schicksale der Univ. Heidelberg (4th ecL, 
Heidelberg, 1903), Palatinits, Heidelberg u seine UnivereitUt 
(Freiburg, 1886); Marcks, Die XJmvereit&t Heidelberg %m 19. 
Jakrhundert (Heidelberg, 1903); Ppafp, Heidelberg und Umge- 
hung (2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1902); Waldschmidt, Altheidelberg 
tmd sein Schloss (Jena, 1909). 

Karl Hoeber. 

Heiligenkreuz (Sancta Crux), an existing Cis- 
tercian monastery in the WienerwalcL eight miles 
north-west of Baden in Lower Austria. It was founded 
in 1135 by Margrave St. Leopold at the request of his 
son OttOj^Abbot of the Cistercian monastery of Mori- 
mund in Burgimdy and afterwards Bishop oi Freising. 
Its first monks with their abbot, Gottschalk, came from 
Morimund . Hefiigenkreuz was richly endowed by the 
dukes of Babenberg. During the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries it was often imperilled by epidemics, 
floods, and fires, and suffered severely during the 
Turkish wars of 1529 and 1683. Nearly all its abbots 
were noted for both piety and learning. In 1734 the 
Abbey of St. Gotthard in Hungary was ceded to 
Heiligenlo^uz by Emperor Charles VI, but was taken 
away and united with the Hungarian Abbey of Zircz 
in 1778. In its place the monastery of NeuJdoster at 
Wienei^Neustadt was joined to Heiligenkreuz in 
isk). Ihe church of Heiligenkreuz combines two 
styles of architecture. The naves and the transept 
(dedicated 1187) are Romanesque, while the choir 
(13th century), which is an extension of the original 
church, is Gothic. The thirteenth-century window 
paintings of the choir are some of the most beautiful 
remnants of medieval art. The following Cistercian 
monasteries received their first monks from Heiligen- 
kreuz: ZwettI in Lower Austria in 1138 (still existing ) ; 
Czikador in Hungary in 1142 (ceased in 1526)^ ; Baum- 
gartenberg in Upper Austria in 1142 (ceased in 1784) ; 
Marienberg in Hungary in 1194 (ceased in 1526); 
Lilienfeld in Lower Austria in 1206 (still existing); 
Goldenkron in Bohemia in 1263 (ceased in 1785); 
Neuberg in Styria in 1327 (ceased in 1785). Heiligen- 
kreuz has a library of 60,000 volumes, and its own 
theological seminary and college. Its 52 priests are 
engaged in teaching and administering the affairs of 
the 22 parishes that belong to the monastery. 

Gsbix in Brunner, Fin Cisterzimserbuch (Wurzburg, 1881), 
52-116; WATzii, Die Cisterzienser von Hmigenkreuz (Graz, 
1898) ; Halusa in Studien und Mittheilungen am dem Benedik- 
finer und dem Cisterdenser-Orden (Briinn, 1902), ICXllX, 373— 
386 and 656-662; Lanz, ibid, (1895), XVI, 40-53. 

Michael Ott. 

Heilsbronn (Fons Saltjtis), formerly a Cistercian 
monastery in the Diocese of Eichstatt in Middle Fran- 
conia. It was founded in 1133 by St. Otto, Bishop of 
Bamberg, and received its first monks with their AfcJbot 
Rapatho from the Cistercian monasteiy of Ebrach in 
Upper Franconia. It was richly endowed by the 
dukes of Abenberg and their heirs, the burmraves of 
Nuremberg. The abbey church contains the sepul- 
chral monuments of most of the burgraves of Nurem- 
berg and the electors of Brandenburg. Heilsbronn 
was a flourishing monastery imtil the time of the 
]^f ormation. In 1530 Abbot J ohn Schopper founded 
a monastic school at Heilsbronn, which later became 
a Protestant school for princes. Under Abbot Sohop- 
per (1529-1540) the doctrines of Luther found favour 
m the monastery. His successor, Sebastian Wagner, 
openly supported Protestantism. He married and 
resigned in 1543. In 1549 the Catholic religion was 
restored at Heilsbronn, but only ostensibly. The 
last abbot who made any pretence to Catholicity was 
Melchior Wunderer (1562-1578). The five succeed- 
ing abbots were Protestants, and in 1631 Heilsbronn 
ceased to be an abbey. Its valuable library is at 
present at Erlangen. 

STmTamii, Kloster Heilsbronn (Berlin, 1877); Muck, Oe- 
Sibichte von Kloster Heilsbronn von der Urzeit bis zur Neuzeit 
(NSrdliugen, 1879-80). 

Michael Ott. 
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Heilsbtoim, Monk of. — ^This name indicates the 
tmknown author of some small mystical treatises, 
written about the beginning of the fourteenth century 
at the Cistercian Abbey of Heilsbronn (between Ans- 
bach and Xurember^; not to be confounded with 
Heilbronn on the Jseckar). The Monk cites St. 
Bonaventure and Albert the Great (d. 1280) and 
draws lai^ely on the works of Conrad of Brundel- 
sheim (Soccus), Abbot of Heilsbronn in 1303 (d. 1321), 
whose preaching was so efficaeioxis in the diffusion of 
the spiritual doctrines of St. Bernard. The date of 
the composition of the treatises is determined by 
these borrowings and quotations; they are written in 
Middle German with some traces of the Bavarian dia- 
lect. The first, in verse, is “The Book of the Seven 
Degrees” (Das Buch der siben Grade), which com- 
prises 2218 lines, and has only been preserved in one 
manuscript — ^that of Heidelberg, transcribed in 1390 
by a priest, Ulric Cuirifex of i^chenbach. In it the 
author, tasdng as his starting point the vision of 
Ezechiel (xl, 22), describes the seven degrees which 
make the pure soul mount up to the realms of heaven: 
prayer, penitence, charity, the habitixal thought of 
•God, with the devotion, which purifies and which 
ravishes, union and conformity with God, contempla- 
tion of God. Has the author utilized a treatise of the 
same nature attributed to David of Augsburg? This 
question is stiU under discu^ion; in any case, how- 
ever, his originality is undeniable. 

The other work is in prose with a prologue and an 
epilogue in verse, and it is in this prologue that the 
Author calls himself the “Monk of Heilsbronn” (einem 
Muniche von Hailsprunne) and asks the prayers of 
the reader. The title of the treatise is the “Liber 
■de corpore et sanguine domini” (or “ Das Puch on den 
'VI namen des Fronleichnams”, or also the “Goldene 
JZunge”). In it the author sets himself to give us a 
<jollectioii of the flowers gathered by the Fathers from 
i;he broad meadows of Scripture with the purpose of 
teaching us how to receive and how to conduct our- 
.selves towards the Sacred Flesh of the Saviour. He 
then passes in review six different names ^ven to the 
Blessed Sacrament : Eucharist, Gift, Food, Communion, 
Sacrifice, Sacrament; he gives the reasons for these 
names and suggests considerations on the Divine love, 
union with God, etc. (cf. supra), especially when 
Apeaking of the second and the sixth names. He 
cit^ St. Bernard, “his father”, very frequently, while 
much less frequently Augustine and Gregory are 
quoted. We find the same work also in Latm trans- 
lations. A third work On Love” (Das Puch von 
der Minne), if it ever existed, has not b^n recovered. 
"Two other treatises which are found in the manu- 
script of Heidelberg have been attributed to the same 
Author; they are *^The Daughter of Sion” (Tochter 
Syon),a short poem of 596 lines, in the Alamannian 
dialect, rich in matter and full of emotion; it treats 
of the mystical union of the soul with God, a theme 
frequently dealt with in the poetry of the thirteenth 
And fourteenth centuries. The second work (von 
Bante Alexis) gives m in 456 lines the ^ well-known 
legend of St. Jdexis. However, peculiarities of lan 7 
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spirit),forbid US to consider the ^Monk of Heilsbronn' 
.as the author of these two poems. In his writings, the 
Monk of Heilsbronn shows a very great humility, an 
attractive simplicity which draws us towards him, 
and a really practical good s^ise; Im poetry is full of 
imagery and rich in compariscms which render the 
Latm of the Bible v^ happOy. Hjs mystical con- 
•ceptions, which by no means l^tray the mfiu^ce of 
Eckhart, show a close relation to St. Bernard and to 
Hugo of St, Victor. 

Mbbzbokf.Dct von BeSlsbrom (Beilin, 1870): Wao- 

■NBR, Veberdm M^vonH, (Strajsbuix, 1870) in Anzsiger 

jar detdscheaAUherthrm vnd detOsche LmeratWt U (1876), 


Heim, Fran^jois Joseph, French historical painter, 
b. near Belfort, 1787; d. in Paris, 1865. This clever 
painter commenced work when eight years old, and 
gained the first prize for drawing in Strasburg before 
he was eleven. He was a pupil of Vincent in 1803, 
his people having sent him to Paris to receive the best 
instruction they could afford. In 1807 he won a 
prize at the Academy with a picture of Theseus and 
the Minotaur, and a travelling scholarship with which 
he went to Rome. On his return to Pans he carried 
off the gold medal at the Academy, became a full mem- 
ber in 1829, and a professor in 1831, He was ap- 
pointed painter to the Institute of France, and exhib- 
ited over sixty portraits of members, the drawings 
for which are now in the Louvre. 1^ historical and 
religious paintings were ve^ attractive- The best of 
them, representing Jacob in Mesopotamia, was exe- 
cuted in 1814, and is now to be seen at Bordeaux- 
Two of the ceilings in the Louvre, and three of the 
ceilings in the Senate house in Paris are his work, and 
his pictures are also to be found at Versailles and 
Strasburg. 

A privately printed essay from the Straii>terg Artistic Sodeki^s 
Proceedings (1901). 

George Charles Williamson. 

Heinrich der Gllchezire (i. e. the hypocrite, in 
the sense of one who adopts a strange name or pseu- 
donym), a Middle High German poet, author of a 
narrative poem “Reinhart Fuchs’* (Reynard the 
Fox), the oldest German beast-epic that we possess. 
The date of its composition is about 1180. It is based 
on a French poem, part of an extearive “Roman de 
Renart”, but older than any of the branches of this 
romance that have come down to us. Of the GenDoaa 
poem in its orimal form, entitled “Isengilnes n6t” 
(Isengrin’s trouble), only a few fragments are pre- 
served in a mutilated manuscript discovered in 1839 
in the Hessian town of Melsungeu. We possess, how- 
ever, a complete version made by an unknown hand 
in tne thhteenth century and preserved in two manu- 
scripts, one at Heidelberg and one belongng ^ the 
archiepiscopal library of ICalocsa, This version is 
very faithful, the changes made ther^ pertaiii^ 
apparently only to form and versification. Its title 
is ^ Reirhiart Fuchs ” . In the beginning of this po^ 
the fox is anything but a succes^ul impostor, bemg 
generally outwitt^ by far weaker a nim al s . But 
kter on this changes. Reynard plays oubragecms 
pranks on most of the animals, especially ^ Isengrin, 
the wolf, but escapes punishment by healing the sick 
Hon. This the fox accomplishes at the exp^i^ of his 
adversaries. In the end he poisons the Hon, his bene- 
factor, and the poem closes with a reflection on the 
success attending craft and falsehood wMe honesty 
goes unrewarded. The story is told in apfein, straight 
forward manner; compared with the French mod^ 
the German poem shows abbreviations as well as 
additions, so that it is not a mere translation. The 
OTder in which the different incidents are related has 
also bwn changed, and occasional touches of <^tire 
are not wanting. The poem of der Gflchez^tre is the 
only beast-epic of Middle High German literature. 
The famous later versions of this material are Low (to- 
man. It is on one of these latter that Goethe based 
his well-known “Reineke Fuchs”. The^ complete 
.poem (from the Heidelberg MS.) was edited by J. 
uiizmn under the title “Reinhart Fuchs” (Beriin, 
1834), and together with the older fragments by K. 
Reissenberger in “Paul's Altdeutsche TextbCblio- 
thek”, VII (Halle, 1886). The Kalocsa m. was 
publisned by MaiUth and KBffinger (Budap^, 1S17). 
Selections are found in P. Pipe's “Die ^ " 
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dichtung'* (in Kilrschner, “Deutsche National lit- 
teratur II), pt. I, 287-315. 

Consult the introductions to the above-mentioned editions 
and BtJTTNEn, Der tieinhaTt Fuchs und seme framostsche Quelle 
(Stzasburg, 1891). 

Aethttr F. J. Remt. 

Heinrich von Ahaus (Hendrik van Anuiis), 
founder of the Brethren of the Common Life in Ger- 
many, b. in 1371, the natural son of Ludolf, Lord of 
the principality of Ahaus, and Hadwigis of Schop- 
pingen; d. at MUnster, 1439. About 1396 he joined 
the Brethren of the Common Life at Deventer, where 
personal intercourse with the companions of the 
founder, especially Florentius Radewyus, thoroughly 
acquainted him with the spirit and methods of the 
congregation, then in its first fervour. It is probable 
that during the ^ague of 1398 he left Deventer for 
Amersfort with Florentius, on whose death he re- 
turned to his native Munster to establish a community 
there. In any case the records at Munster point to 
1400 as the date of foundation. The benefactions of 
his family enabled Heinrich to provide generously for 
the new community, and in 1429 to establish it on his 
family estate of Springbrunnen (Ad fontem salien- 
tem), where he and his companions, besides contin- 
uing their missionary work in the diocese, applied 
themselves to the copying of MS. Heinrich also 
founded houses of the congregation at Cologne (1416), 
Wesel (1436), and OsnabrUck, and communities of 
sisters at Borcken, Kosfeld, Lippstadt, Wesel, and 
Bodeken, labouring all the while m the face of con- 
tinuous opposition from both priests and laymen. He 
accompanied Johann Vos of Huesden, rector of Windes- 
heim, to the Council of Constance, to refute the charges 
lodged against the Brethren by the Dominican, Mat- 
thaus Grabow, and of which they were triumph- 
antly cleared. In 1428 he inaugurated the union of 
the Munster and Cologne houses, which was sanctioned 
bjr papal decree, a few months after his death, and 
joined in 1441 by the house at Wesel. Heinrich’s 
influence was incalculable, in connexion with the 
training and reform of the clergy, the cause of educa- 
tion, the spread of religious literature, and the ad- 
vancement of the spiritual life among the masses of 
the German people. 

ScHtTLZB, Heinnch von Ahaus in Luihardts Zeitachrift (1882), 
L ii; Idem in Herzog-Hauck, Realer^k, fUr prot, Theol,; 
Chronicon Wxndesheimenae, ed. Crubb (Halle, 1886). 

F. M. Rudgb. 

Heinrich von Laufenberg, a German poet of the 
fifteenth century, d. at Strasburg in 1460; he was a 
priest in IVeiburg (Breisgau), and later dean of the 
cathedral. In 1445 he entered the cloister of the 
Knights of St. John. He was a fertile writer in prose 
and verse. Among his works there is a collection 
of sermons, also rhymed German versions of two 
lengthy Latin works, a “Speculum humanss Salva- 
tionist, and the “Opus figurarum” of Konrad von 
Alzei. The former version dates from 1437 and gives 
an account of the Fall and Redemption, with a number 
of Biblical and profane stories interspersed and sym- 
bolically interpreted. The other work is devoted to 
^orification of the Blessed Virgin, stories the 
Old Testament being explained allegorically and 
mystically with reference to Mary. All these works, 
howev^, have not como down to us, the manuscripts 
having been destroyed during the siege of Strasburg 
(1870;. A ntetrioal German version of a Latin hy- 
gsenie treatise called “ Regimen Sanitatis” is stiH ex- 
Jt dates from 1429. But the chief significance 
of JLaufenberg Is as a writer of religious lyrics. Some 

these are renderings of Latin hymns, wMle others 
are original poems expressive of his 4ove for Jesus 
jmd Our Lady. Most notewcarthy are his recasts of 
worldly lyrics and folksongs in reli^ous form (so- 
eaied Con^afacta). In th^ he adhered as closely 
as possible to tibe form and diction ci the fdkscmg, 


retaining the popular melodies, but infusing into 
them a religious spirit. While most of these poems 
are simple and effective, many of his original poems are 
marred by a laboured artificiality, acrostics and other 
metrical devices being q^uite common. His trans- 
lations show occasional latinisms; sometimes, too, 
Latin and German verses are intermingled. A num- 
ber of liis hymns (97) are found in Wackernagel, 
“Dasdeutsche lurchenlied ”, II (Leipzig, 1864-77), 
528-612. 

See MCllbr, Heinrich Loufenberg (Berlin, 1889). 

Arthur F. J. Remy. 

Heinrich von Meissen, usually called “Frauen- 
lob” (woman’s praise), a Mddle High German lyric 
poet; b. at Meissen about 1250; d. at Mainz, 1318. 
Me received a learned education, probably at the 
cathedral school of his native town. He led a wan- 
dering life, roving over the greater part of Germany. 
Poems in praise of different princes enable us to trace 
his travels after 1278 as far as Bohemia and Carinthia 
in the south and Denmark in the north. In 1311 he 
settled down at Mainz, where he is said to have founded 
the first school of Mastersingers. Tradition relates 
that he was borne to his grave by women. His tomb 
in the cathedral of Mainz was renovated in 1842 and 
is still to be seen. The surname “Frauenlob” is said 
to have been given to him because in a poetic contest 
with the poet Barthel Regenbogen he maintained 
that the term Frau (in the sense of “lady”, “mis- 
tress”) was superior to Weih (woman, as the opposite 
of man). But it has been shown that he had the 
surname when quite young and before the poetic con- 
test took place. 

Heinrich von Meissen marks the transition from 
Minnesong to Mastersong; certain it is that the later 
Mastersingers looked to him as their model. He has 
written a great many lyric poems on a wide range of 
subjects, theological, ethical, erotic, and didactic or 
gnoroic. Many of these poems sing the praises of 
women, matrimony especially being exalted. As a 
poet he lacks inspiration and spontaneity; his lyrics 
are the product of learning and reflection, and excel 
chiefly on the formal side. The artificiality of their 
form renders most of them unpalatable to modern 
readers, while the excessive use of far-fetched meta- 
phors and the frequent occurrence of learned allusions 
tend to obscurity that at times verges on the unin- 
telligible, as, for instance, in his poem in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin. He is at his best in the Spruch or 
gnomic poem. His poems were edited by Ettmuller, 
“Heinrichs von MTeissen des Frauenlobes Leiche, 
Spniche, Streitgedichte und Lieder” (Quedlinburg- 
Leipzig, 1843). Selections were edited by Pfaff in 
KOrschner’s, “Deutsche National litteratur”, VIII, 
pt. I, pp. 234r-239. 

See the introduction and notes to the editions mentioned 
above; also Boerckel, Frauenlob. Sein Leben und Dichtm 
(Mainz, 2nd ed., 1881). For comments on particular poems 
^d^^a ssages, see Bech in Oermania, XXVI, 257 sq., 379 sq.; 

Arthur F. J. Remt. 

Heinrich von Melk, German satirist of the twelfth 
century; of knightly birth and probably a lay brother 
in the convent of Melk, in Styria. His chief work is a 
poem “Von des todes gehug^e” (the remembrance of 
death), a discourse on the theme memento mori. It is 
a bitter invective against the vices and sins of all 
classes, especially of knighthood. After an intro- 
duction wherem the poet explains how the depravity 
of his age has incited him to his task, he turns to his 
real subject, the contemplation of death, the horrors 
of which are portrayed m glaring contrast with the 
vanity of earthly life. Concrete examples are sumr 
moned up. A wife is brought to the bier of her de- 
ceased spouse, and the ugliness of death is depicted 
with hideous realism. A son sees Ms dead fatkr in 
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a vision, and hears from him a gruesome description of 
the torments which await the sinner after death. 
The poet does not shrink from the disgusting and re- 
volting in order to impress hardened sotds. While this 
poem is mainly directed against the vices of the laity, 
particularly those of knighthood, the clergy are made 
the subject of scathing satire in the poem known as 
“Priesterleben*', which is also attributed to Heinrich 
von Melk, thou^ his authorship is not certain. It is 
to be noted, however, that, while the clergy are severely 
arraigned, their sacred oflSce is scrupulously respected. 
Both poems date from about 1160. Heinrich von 
Melk is one of the most notable exponents of the 
spirit of asceticism that followed in the wake of the 
reform movement emanating from the monastery of 
Cluny. In his writings the conflict betwreen asceti- 
cism and secularism, so characteristic of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, has found its most impassioned 
egression. The two poems were edited by Heinzel, 
‘‘Heinrich von Melk” (Berlin, 1867). 

See the introduction to Heinzel; also Kellb, Ge^hichie der 
deuiachm Lxteratiar von der dUeaten Zeit bia zum 13. Jahrhundert 
(2 vote., Berlin, 1892-96), I, 88 so.; Kochendorffer in ZeiU- 
achnft fur deutachea AUerthum, XXXV, 187 and 281 sq.; 
WiLMANNS in Beitr&ge zur Geachichte der Ulteren deviachen Lite- 
ratur, I (Bonn, 1885), has tried to prove that the first of the 
poems dates from the fourteenth century. 

Arthur F. J. Remt. 

Heinrich von Veldeke, a medieval German poet 
of knightly rank; b. near Maastricht in the Nether- 
lands about the middle of the twelfth century. He 
received a learned education, knew Latin and French, 
and was familiar with the writings of Virgil and Ovid. 
His chief work is the “ Eneide” (Eneit), an epic poem 
dealing with the love romance of iEneas and Dido. 
The greater part of the poem had been completed by 
1175 at the court of Cleves, when the manuscript, 
which had been loaned to a Coimtess of Cleves, was 
carried away to Thuringia. There after nine years 
the poet regained possession of it, and finished his 
poem under the patronage of Hermann, the Count 
Palatine of Saxony, afterwards Landgrave of Thurin- 
gia. This happened before 1190, when Hermann 
became landgrave, but later than 1184, the date of the 
great Whitsuntide festival given by Frederick I at 
Mainz, at which the poet was present. The “ Eneide” 
is bas^ on an old French romance of unknown author- 
ship, though it is po^ble that Virgil’s poem was also 
us^. The subject is treated with considerable free- 
dom and thoroughly medievalized. Minne or love 
is the central theme of the poem« Its form is the 
short rhyming couplet used by all subsequent writers 
of courtly epics. Through the introduction of a strict 
metrical form, purity of rhyme, and the courtly style, 
Heinrich von Veldeke became the pioneer of the ro- 
mances of chivalry in Germany. Previous to the 
“ Eneide” he had -^^ten at the instance of a Countess 
of Los an epic on the legend of St. Servatius, Besides 
the epics he also composed lyrics, which in structure 
and versification show the French influence, so that 
in the field of the Mhmesong also he was one of the 
first to introduce the foreign element into German 
literature. Editions of the “Eneide” were given by 
L. EttmflUer (Leipzig, 1852) and O. Beha^di (Hefl- 
bronn, 1882); the “Servatius” by J. H. Bormans 
(Maastricht, 1858). The lyrics are found in Ett- 
muUeris edition, also in Ladhmann and Hatipt’s 
“ Minnesangs Frahlag”, IX (2nd ed., Leipzig 1888). 
Sdfections fixHn aM the works w«re edited by P. Rip^ 
in bis~“H5fische pt. I, 56-281 (in KCirschniM^s 

“Deutsche NaMcmal laterstur” 

Consult the iatroduetio&s to tlie emU&m ahore saeutiocied; 
ateo YOK Mutb, H. port Veldeke tmd der remanHeck^ 

und Tteroiachm Eptk vm 1190 Cviama^ R. 

von Veldeke tend die mitUShocndetdeohe XKcmerapi'w^ CSafle, 

1899). * Arthur F. J* Rasky. 

Jc^ERH, a Swiss painter; b. at Baste, 11 June, 
1564; d. near Prague, Bohemia, Octol>^,> 16^ He 


appears to have been a pupil of Hans Bock, and 
to nave educated himself by diligent practice in copy- 
ing the works of Hans Holbein the younger. Be- 
tween 1585 and 1587 he lived in Rome, registering 
himself a pupil to Hans von Aachen. He next settled 
in Bohemia in 1591, and was at once appointed court 
painter to Rudolf II, but he remained at Prague for 
two years only, as in 1593 he was commissioned to 
make some copies from the antique for the emperor, 
and for that purpose went to Rome, where he spent 
some years. In 1604 we hear of him in Augsburg, 
and from that time we know little of his histoiy, until 
his decease is recorded in a village outside of Prague. 
His works were at one time in extraordinary demand, 
but later on suffered an eclipse, and are now not so 
highly esteemed as they deserve. His portraits and 
landscapes are his best works; the family portrait at 
Berne and that of his patron Rudolf II at Vienna are 
excellent examples of serious and academic portrai- 
ture. In his landscapes he was too fond of a remark- 
able dark CTeen colour, but in composition his works 
were simple and not so crowded as were those of 
many of his contemporaries in the Dutch School. He 
was constantly investigating subtle questions of light, 
and almost all his landscapes show the interest he took 
in this technical matter. A notable work by him is 
the “Rape of Proserpine”, which hangs in the Dres- 
den Gallery, and was engraved by Kilian; in the same 
gallery are two other well-known worl^, “Lot and 
His Daughters” and “Ecce Homo”. He had a son, 
who bore the same name, and who painted a few 
relirious pictures not of special importance; several 
of these works hitherto attributed to the son are now 
believed to be late productions by the father. 

WoERMANN, Qeach, der Kunat (Dresden, 1902); Bohemian 
Diet, of Artiata (Dlabacz, 1877); Schweizeriachea Kunatlerlexi- 
kon (1902). 

George Charles Williamson. 


Heis, Eduard, German astronomer, b. at Cologne, 
18 February, 1806; d. at Munster, Westphalia, 30 June, 
1877. He ^aduated from the gymnasium at Cologne 
in 1824; in 1827 from the university at Bonn, where 
during his course he solved two prize questions^ one on 
the reconstruction of the Latin text “ De sectione de- 
tenninata” of Apollonius Pergasus, the other on the 
solar eclipse of Ennius (350 u. c. “ Soli luna obsfcitrt 
et nox”) mentioned by Cicero (De republica, I, 16). 
He then tai^ht mathematics and sciences in the gym- 
nasium of Cblogne (1827-37) and in the commercial 
hi^-s<diool at Aachen (1837-52). In 1852, on the 
request of Alexander von Humboldt, he was appointed 
by King Frederick William IV to the chair of mathe- 
matics and astronomy at the Aesademy (now Univer- 
sity) of Monster, whiai he filled for twenty-five years ; 
in the same year, on presentation by Aigelander, he 
was honoured by his alma mater at Bonn with the 
title of doctor hmoris coma. He was' rector of the 
academy in 1869, was decorated in 1870 with the order 
of the Red Earfe, nominated in 1874 foreign associate 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, and in 
1877 became honorary member of the LeopoSdine 
Academy and of the Scientific Society of Brussds. 

Being endowed with exceptionally good eyes and 
fin ding at the academy of Mflnster omy a four-indh 
t^escope, Heis devot!^ himself to the observation 
with eye alone of the brilliance of all the stars visi- 
ble to the naked eye; his observatioi^ w^ also ex- 
tended to riie Milky Wayj the zodiacal light, and dhooh- 
ing^stars. The publications containing the results of 
these investigations are, “Atlas Coelestk” (Cdogne, 
1872), with 12 diart^ a catalogue of 5421 star^ and 
the first true delineation of the Milky Wav ; “ Zodiak^ 
Beofeadhtui^h”, extending over tw^ty-nme yeai^ 
{1847'-75) ; ^^SternsdmuppeneBeolMtditimg^^^ 
indudes over 15,000 dioo^ng>^ars ohs^wed by 
seM and his students dtamg forty-threse years {18S8r 
75). The latter two woiks appeared as vels. and 
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II of the publications of the royal observatory of Mun- 
ster (1875 and 1877). The work on the “Atlas”, 
which was the result of twenty-seven years' labour, 
was accompanied by observations of variable stars 
(1840-70), into which field he was introduced by 
Argelander. These observations were recently pub- 
lished by the writer of the present article (Berlin, 
1903). He also turned his attention to the au- 
roral light and to sun-spots. Among^ his minor 
publications were treatises on the eclipses of the 
Peloponnesian war (1834), on Halley's comet (1835), 
on periodic shooting-stars (1849), on the magni- 
tude and number of the stars visible to the naked 

eye (“ De Magnitu- 
dine”, etc., 18 5 2 ) , 
which work gained him 
the title of doctor, on 
Mira Ceti (1859), and 
on the fable of Galileo's 
E pur muove (1874, 
also in the Annals of 
the Scientific Society 
of Brussels, 1876-77, 1) . 
He wrote a number of 
mathematical t e x t - 
books, of which the 
^‘Sammlung von Bei- 
spielen und Aufgaben 
aus der allgemeinen 
Arithmetik und Alge- 
bra" reached 107 edi- 
tions in various lan- 
guages. Heis was one of 
the founders of “Natur 
und Offenbarung" 
(1855), and editor of 
the scientific journal 
“Wochenschrift" (1857-1877). Shortly before his 
death he prepared the design of the Scriptural and 
symbolical constellations (Orion, Ursa, Pisces, Virgo, 
Crux) for the ceiling of the choir in the cathedral of 
Miinster. Heis was an excellent teacher, a fatherly 
friend to his students, charitable to his neighbour, 
especially the poor, and an exemplary husband and 
father. During the Vatican Council and the Kultur- 
hampf he stood faithfully by the Church. In 1869 as 
rector he offered the jubilee congratulations of the 
Academy of Munster to Pius IX, and in 1872 he re- 
ceived from the same pontiff a precious medal with a 
Latin Brief for the “Atlas Coelestis" which he had 
dedicated to the pope through Father Secchi. Heis 
died of apoplexy, tihree months before his golden 
jubilee as teacher. He had his own tombstone pre- 
pared in the proportions of the “golden section", 
with the symbol of the dove and olive-branch from 
the catacombs. 

M<mMy Notices B. Astr. Soc, (1878), XXXVIII, 152; 
DeiUscher Hausschatz (1877), III, 807; Mitteilungen Fr. d. Astr. 
u. kosm. Phys. (1906), XVI, 13. 

J. G. Hagen. 

Heisterbach (Vallis S. Petri), a former Cister- 
cian monastery in the Siebengebirge near the little 
town of Oberdollendorf in the Archdiocese of Cologne. 
It traces its origin to a knight named Walther, who 
lived as a recluse on the Stromberg, or Petersberg, one 
of the mountains forming the SiAengebirge. When 
numerous disciples began to settle near the cell of 
Walther, he built a monastery (1134) where they lived 
according to the Rule of St. Augustine. After the 
death of Walther his disciples left their monastery on 
the Petersberg and built me monastery of Reussrath 
on the Sulz. In 1189 Archbishop Philip of Cologne 
requested Gisilbert, the Abbot of the Cistercian monas- 
tery of Himmerod in the Diocese of Trier, to repeople 
the deserted monastery of Petersberg with Cistercians 
from Himmerod. On 22 March, 1189, twelve Cister- 
cian monks with their newly-appointed Abbot Her- 
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mann took possession of Petersberg. Three or four 
years later they removed to the foot of the mountain, 
where they built a new monastery which they called 
Petersthal or Heisterbach. The famous basilica of 
Heisterbach w^as begun by Abbot Gerard (1195-1208), 
and consecrated in 1237 under Abbot Henry (1208- 
1244). Being built during the period of transition 
from the Romanesque round arch to the Gothic 
pointed arch, its style of architecture wns a combina- 
tion of the Romanesque and the Gothic. Heisterbach, 
which had large possessions and drew revenues from 
many neighbouring towns, remained one of the most 
fliourishing Cistercian monasteries until its suppression 
in 1803. The library and the archives were given to 
the city of Dusseldorf; the monastery and the church 
were sold and torn down in 1809, and at present only 
the apse with the ruins of the choir remains. Caesa- 
rius of Heisterbach (q. v.), one of the greatest men that 
the Cistercian Order has produced, was a monk at 
this abbey (1199-c. 1240). A monument was erect- 
ed in his honour near the ruins of Heisterbach in 1897. 

Schmitz, Die Abtei Heisterbach (Dusseldorf, 1900); Pohl, 
Schicksale der letzten Mbnche v. Heisterbach in Annalen des hist. 
Vereins fiir den Niederrhein (1902), 88-111; Bedlich, Aufhe- 
bung der Abtei H eisterbach, ibidem (1901), 86-95. 

Michael Ott. 

Helena, Saint, the mother of Constantine the 
Great, b. about the middle of the third century, 
possibly in Drepanum (later known as Helenopolis) 
on the Nicomedian Gulf; d. about 330. She was of 
humble parentage, St. Ambrose, in his “Oratio de 
obitu Theodosii", referring to her as a stahularia, inn- 
keeper. Nevertheless, she became the lawful wife of 
Constantius Chlorus. Her first and only son, Con- 
stantine, was born in Naissus in Upper Moesia, in the 
year 274. The statement made by English chroniclers, 
of the Middle Ages, according to which Helena was 
supposed to have been the daughter of a British 
prince, is entirely without historical foundation. It 
may arise from the misinterpretation of a term used 
in the fourth chapter of the panegyric on Constan- 
tine's marriage with Fausta, that Constantine, oriendo 
(i. e., “by his beginnings," “from the outset"), had 
honoured Britain, which was taken as an allusion to his 
birth, whereas the reference was really to the begin- 
ning of his reign. 

In the year 292 Constantius, having become co- 
Regent of the West, gave himself up to considerations 
of a political nature and forsook Helena in order to 
marry Theodora, the step-daughter of Emperor Maxi- 
mianus Herculius, his patron and well-wisher. But 
her son remained faithful and loyal to her. On the 
death of Constantius Chlorus, in 306, Constantine, 
who succeeded him, summoned his mother to the 
imperial court, conferred on her the title of Augusta, 
ordered that all honour should be paid her as the 
mother of the sovereign, and had coins struck bearing 
her effigy. Her son's influence caused her to embrace 
Christianity after his victory over Maxentius. This 
is directly attested by Eusebius (Vita Constantini, 
III, xlvii): “She (his mother) became under his 
(Constantine's) influence such a devout servant of 
God, that one might believe her to have been from 
her very childhood a disciple of the Redeemer of 
mankind". It is also clear from this declaration of 
the contemporary historian of the Church that Helena, 
from the time of her conversion, led an earnestly 
Christian life and by her influence and liberality 
favoured the wider spread of Christianity. Tradition 
links her name with the building of Christian churches 
in cities of the West, where the imperial court re- 
sided, notably at Rome and Trier, and there is no 
reason for rejecting this tradition, tor we know posi- 
tively through Eusebius that Helena erected churches 
on the hallowed spots of Palestine. Despite her 
advanced age she undertook a journey to Palestine 
when Constantine, through his victory over Licinius, 
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had become sole master of the Roman Empire, subse- 
quently, therefore, to the year 324. It was in Pales- 
tine, as we learn from Eusebius (loc. cit., xlii), that 
she had resolved to bring to God, the King of kings, 
the homage and tribute of her devotion. She lav- 
ished on that land her bounties and good deeds, she 
^'explored it with remarkable discernment^^ and 
“visited it with the care and solicitude of the emperor 
himself”. Then, when she “had shown due venera- 
tion to the footsteps of the Saviour”, she had two 
churches erected for the worship of God: one was 
raised in Bethlehem near the Grotto of the Nativity, 
the other on the Mount of the Ascension, near Jerusa- 
lem. She also embellished the sacred grotto with 
rich ornaments. This soj oum in J enisalem proved the 
starting-point of the legend first recorded by Rufinus 
as to the discovery of the Cross of Christ. 

Her princely munificence was such that, according 
to Eusebius, she assisted not only individuals but 
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entire communities. The poor and destitute were 
the special objects of her charity. She visited the 
churches everywhere with pious zeal and made them 
rich donations. It was thus that, in fulfilment of the 
Saviour’s precept, she brought forth abundant fruit in 
word and deed. If Helena conducted herself in this 
manner while in the Holy Land, which is indeed testi- 
fied to by Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, 
we should not doubt that she manifested the same 
piety and benevolence in those other cities of the 
empire in which she raided after her conversion. 
Her memory in Rome is chiefly identified with the 
church of S. Croce in Gerusalemme. On the present 
location of this church formerly stood the PaXatium 
Sessorianum, and near by were the ThermoB Helmv- 
ancB, which baths derived their name from the em- 
press. Here two inscriptions were found composed in 
honour of Helena (Marucchi, “Basiliques et ^lises de 
Rome”, Rome, 1902, 346) . The Sessorium; which was 
near the site of the Lateran, probably served as Hel- 
ena’s residence when she stayed in Rome; so that it 
is quite possible for a Christian basilica to have been 
erected on this spot by Constantine, at her suggestion 
and in honour of the true Cross. ^ 

Helena was still living in the year 326, when Con- 
stantine ordered the execution of his son Oispus. * 
When, accoring to Socrates’ accoimt (Hist. eccL, I, 
xviii), the emperor in 327 improved Drepanum, his 
mother’s native town, and decreed that it should be 
called Helenopolis, it is probable that the latter re- 


turned from Palestine to her son, who was then resid- 
ing in the Orient. Constantine was with her when 
she died, at the advanced age of eighty years or there- 
abouts (Eusebius, “ Vita Const.”, Ill, xlvi). This must 
have been about the year 330, for the last coins which 
are known to have been stamped with her name bore 
this date (Jahrbucher des Vereins von Altertums- 
freunden im Rheinland, XVII, 92). Her body was 
brought to Constantinople and laid to rest in the im- 
perial vault of the church of the Apostles. It is pre- 
sumed that her remains were transferred in 849 to 
the Abbey of HautviUers, in the French Archdiocese 
of Reims, as recorded by the monk AJtmann in his 
“Translatio”. She was revered as a saint, and the 
veneration spread, early in the ninth century, even to 
Western countries. Her feast falls on 18 August. 
Regarding the finding of the Holy Cross by St. 
Helena, see Cross and' Crucifix. 

Acta SS., Au^t, III, 54S sqq.,* Satjerland, Trierer 
GeschichtsqvkXXen (X'AeiT, 1889), 61 sqq., 140 sqq.; db Beoolie, 
UEglise et V empire romain au /P* aikcle, II (Sth ed., Paris, 
1867), 98 sqq.; L^en der hi. Kaiaerin Hderia (Cologne, 
1832) ; Lvcot, Ste Helene, mere de Vempereur ConetanMn (Paris, 
1877) ; Toupin, Ste Helene (Paris, 1882) ; Rouillon, Ste HiUne 
in Lee Sainte (2nd ed., Paris, 1908) ; Beissel, Geechichte der 
Trierer Kitchen, I (Trier, 1887), 82 sq., 124 so, 

’ ‘ J. P. Kirsch. 

Helena, Diocese of (Helenensis), erected from 
the Vicariate of Montana,' 7 March, 1884. It com- 
prises the western part-of the State of Montana, XT. S. 

A. , and is made up of Lewis and Clark, Teton, E^lat- 
head, Missoula, Sanders, Powell, Granite, Ravalli, 
Deer Lodge, Silver Bow, Jefferson, Broadwater, 
Meagher, Gallatin, Madison, and Beaverhead counties, 
an area of 51,922^ square mil^. Montana Territory 
was first included in the jurisdiction of the Vicariate of 
Nebraska, created in 1851. When in 1868 that part 
west of the Rocky Mountains was taken to make up 
the Vicariate of Idaho there were nineteen priests, 
twenty-three churches and chapels, four hospitals, 
six parish schools, and an estimated Catholic popu- 
lation of 15,000 when the diocese was formed. Missions 
among the Flathead, Blackfeet, and Cheyenne In- 
dians took up a large part of the time of the band of 
Jesuit priests located in the diocese, while the Sisters 
of Charity* the Ursulines, and the Sisters of Charity 
of Providence looked after the. schools. 

The first bishop was the Eight Rev. John Baptist 
Brondel (q. v.), consecrated 14 December, 1879, at 
Victoria, V. I., and transferred to Helena, 7 March, 
1884. He died 3 November, 1903. John P. Carroll, 
second bishop, was consecrated 21 December, 1904. 
He was bom at Dubuque, Iowa, 22 February, 1864, 
and ordained priest 7 July, 1889. 

The following religious have communities in the 
diocese: Jesuits, Brothers of Christian Instruction, 
Sisters of Charity, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
Ursulines, Sisters of Charity of Providence, Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Dominic, Sisters of Charity 

B. V. M. 

Statistics. — 45 priests (8 religious), 45 churches 
with resident prices, 34 missions, 72 stations, 48 
chapels, 20 parish schools (4900 pupils), 5 Indian 
schools (400 pupils), 15 brothers, 219 sisters, 36 
ecclesiastical students; 1 orphan asylum (250 in- 
mates), 1 industrial and reform school (50 inmates), 
total young people under Catholic care 5762; 5 hos- 
pitals, Catholic population 50,000. 

Catholic LHreciorp, 1909; CalhoUc Nem (New York), files; 
Biog. Mncpcl. Caih. Hierarchy U. S. (Milwaukee, 1898). 

Thomas F. Meehan. 

Helen of Skofde, Saint, martyr in the first half 
of the twelfth century. Her feast is celebrated 31 
. July. Her life (Acta SS., July, VII, 340) is ascribed 
to St.Brynolph, Bishop of Skara, in Sweden (d. 1317). 
She was of noble family and is generally beheved to 
have been the daughter of the Jarl Guthorm. When 
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her husband died she remained a widow and spent her 
life in works of charity and piety; the gates of her 
home were ever open to the needy and the church of 
Skofde was almost entirely built at her expense. Her 
daughter's husband was a very cruel man, and was in 
consequence killed by his own servants. His rela- 
tives, wishing to avenge his death, examined the 
servants. These admitted the crime, but falsely as- 
serted that they acted on the instigation of Helen. 
She had then gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
but on her return she was killed 1160 (?) at Gothene 
by her husband’s relatives. Her body was brought 
to Skofde for burial, and many wonderful cures were 
wrought at her intercession. The report of these 
miracles was sent to Rome by Stephen, the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, and he, by order of Pope Alexander 
III, in 1164 inscribed her name in the list of canonized 
saints (Benedict ^V, “De canonizatione sanc- 
torum”, I, 85). Great was the veneration shown her 
relics even after the Reformation had spread in Swe- 
den. Near her church was a holy well, Imown to 
this day as St. Lene Kild. At various times the 
Lutheran authorities inveighed against this renmant 
of what they called popish and anti-Christian super- 
stition. Especially zealous in this regard was ^ch- 
bishop Abraham, who had all the springs, mineral 
or pure water, filled up with stones and rubbish 
(Baring-Gould, ” Lives of the Saints”, July, II, 698). 
St. Helen’s tomb and well (St. Elin’s) were also hon- 
oured at Tiisvilde in the parish of Tibirke in the island 
of Zealand. Pilgrimages were made every s umm er, 
cripples and sick came in numbers; they would re- 
main all night at the grave, take away with them 
little bags of earth from under the tombstone, and 
frequently would leave their crutches or make votive 
offerings m token of gratitude. Such was the report 
sent in 1658 from Copenhagen to the BoUandists by 
the Jesuit Lindanus. A similar statement is made by 
Werlaiff, in 1858, in ^s ‘'Hist. Antegnelser”.^ The 
legend says that St. Helen’s body floated to Tiisvilde 
in a stone coflBn, and that a spring broke forth where 
the coffin touched land. The BoUandists (Iqc. cit.) give 
as a possible reason for her veneration at Tiisvilde that 
perhaps St. Helen had visited the place, or some of 
her relies had been brought there. 

Dunbar, Dictionary of Saintly Women (London, 1904); 
Phsjgeb in Kirchenlex.; Thiele, Jj&nmarks Folkeaagen (Copen- 


thopolis in Palestina Secunda ; and a third, suffragan 
of Sardes in Lydia. 

Leake, Asm Minor, 9 sqq.; Smith, Dictionary of Grew and 
Roman Geography, s. v. Helenopolia ; Ramsay, Asm Mw>or, 
187; Texier, VAsie Mineure, 09; Tomaschbk, 2ur histor. 
Topogr. von Kleinasien im Mittelalter (Vienna, 1891), 9. 

S. Petrides. 

Heli (Heb. 'fjp, Gr. Prot. versions Eli). — (A) 
was both judge and high-priest, whose history is 
related in I Kmgs, i-iv. He lived at Silo, where the 
ark of the Lord w^as kept at that time. Samuel’s 
early history is connected with that of the last days 
of the aged Heli, whom he succeeded in the office of 
judge, just before the appointment of Saul as king (I 
lungs, vii, 15; viii, 22). Heli must have been held in 
the highest esteem, and yet the Bible represents him 
to us in his old age as weak and indulgent to his sons, 
Ophni and Phinees, w^hose crimes brought ruin on 
their country and on their father’s house. The high- 
priesthood had been promised to Phinees, son of 
Eleazar and grandson of Aaron, for his zeal (Num., 
XXV, 13); and how Heli, who was a descendant of 
Aaron through Ithamar (Lev., x, 12; I Par., xxiv, 2; 
III Kings, ii, 27), became high-priest is not known; 
but his title to the office had the Divine sanction (I 
Kin^, ii, 30). The Lord spoke to Heli through the 
boy Samuel, and the word of the Lord was fuTffiled. 
The Philistines were victorious in battle, Ophni and 
Phinees being among the slain, and the ark was carried 
away as a part of the spoils. The death of the high- 
priest is thus described: "Now Heli was ninety and 
eight years old ... he fell from his stool backwards 
by the door, and broke his neck, and died” (I Kings, 
iv, 15-18). According to the Heb. text, with which 
Josephus agrees (Ant., V, xi, 3), Heli judged Israel 
forty years, so that the twenty of the Gr. text is gener- 
ally considered an error. Heli spoke when he imould 
have been silent (I I^gs, i, 14), and he was silent 
when he should have spoken and corrected his children. 
The words "And thou shalt see thy rival in the 
temple” (I Kings, ii, 32) refer to the tatog of the 
high-priesthood irom his family; but as this was done 
in the days of Solomon, more than a hundred years 
later, for he "cast out Abiathar, from being the priest 
of the Lord” (III Kings, ii, 27; Josephus, "Ant.”, 
VIII, i, 3), they were addressed, not to Heli as an 
individual, but rather to his house. The passage 


hagen, 1843). 


Francis Mbrshman. 


Helenopolia, a titular see of Bithynia Prima, suf- 
fragan of Prusa. On the southern side of the Sinus 
Astacenus was a place known as Drepana or Drepanon, 
where about 258 St. Helena, mother of Constantme 
the Great, was bom. Near it were some famous min- 
eral springs. In 318 Constantine gave the place the 
name^elenopolis, and built there a ch^ch in honouV 
of the martyr St. Lucian; it soon grew in importance, 
and Con^antine lived there very often towards the 
end of his life. Justinian built there an aqueduct, 
baths, and other monuments. Yet it does not seem 
ever to have grown in prosperity, and hence it was 
g iig h fingty called ’EXeiVov Il^xis, “the wretched 
town”. It has been identified with the modern vil- 
lage of Hersek in the vilayet of Broussa. The miner^ 
springs are those of Coury near Yalova, Helenopolia 
occurs in the "Notitise Episcopatuum” until the 
twdfth and thirteenth cerfturies. L^uien (Orieiw 
Oboist,, I, 623) mentions nine of its bimops; Macri- 
nus, the firsf^ is said to have been at the Council of 
Nicfisa (325), hut his name is not given in the authentic 
lists of the members of the council. About 400 the 
dhurch of Helenopolis was ^vemed by Palladius, the 
friend andxiefender of St. John Chrysostom, and au- 
ihor of th^ famous "Historic Lausiaca’*. The last 
known bi^iop assisted at the Photian Council in Con- 
stantinopte (879). 

There was aimther Hdenopolis, suffragan of Scy- 


however is obscure. 

Heli (Gr. *HXef— Luke^ iii, 23) .—(B) is evidently the 
same name as the precedmg. In Luke he is said to be 
the father of Joseph, while in Matt., i, 16, Jacob was 
Joseph’s father. The most probable explanation of 
this seeming contradiction is afforded by having 
recourse to me levirate law among the Jews, which 
prescribes that when a man dies childless his widow 
"shall not marry to another: but his brother shall take 
her, and raise up seed for his brother” (Deut., xxv, 5). 
The child, therefore, of the second marriage is legally 
the child of the first (Deut., xxv, 6). Heli having 
died childless, his widow became the wife of his brother 
Jacob, and Joseph was the offspring of the marria^, 
by nature the son of Jacob, but legally the son of Hdi. 
It is likely that Matt, gives the natural, and Luke the 
legal descent. (Cf.Maa^"TheGosp.acc.toS.Matt.”, 
i, 16.) Lord A, Hervey, Bishop of Bath and Wells, who 
wrote a learned work on the " Genealogies of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ”, thinks that Mary was the daughter of 
Jacob, and Joseph was the son of Jacob's brother, 
Heli. Mary and Joseph were therefore first cousins, 
and both of the house of David. Jacob, the elder, 
having died without male issue, transinitted his 
rmhts and privileges to the male issue of his brother 
mli, Joseph, who according to genealogical usage was 
his descendant. ^ ^ 

Josephus, Ant., Y, ix, x, ri; Geikub, 0. ^ S?* 

184-193 ; Maldonatus, In i, 16; Bed. Rev. (Jan., 1896), 
21 SOQ. 

John J. 'Tibrnidt. 
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Heliae, Paul (Povl Helgesen), Carmelite, op- 
ponent of the Reformation in Denmark, b, at War- 
berg (in the Laen of Halland), about 1480; d. after 
1534, place unknown. In early youth he entered the 
Carmelite convent of his native town, where he re- 
ceived his first education, and in course of time ob- 
tained the degrees of Lecturer on Holy Scripture and 
Bachelor of Divinity; he was elected provincial in 
1519 and soon after professor at the University of 
Copenhagen. In these positions he had to choose 
sides in the religious strife which broke out on the 
appointment of a Lutheran pastor to the parish of St. 
Nicholas, and the introduction of a new ecclesiastical 
code of distinctly schismatical tendencies. In a ser- 
mon preached at court he warmly defended the Cath- 
olic Faith and made some pointed remarks on the 
king's morals, with the result that he had to seek 
safety in flight until the dethronement of Christian II 
and the election of Frederick I procured a short respite 
to the Catholic religion. -Unfortunately Helgesen, 
through misdirected zeal, rendered his own faith sus- 
pect; he preached against simony, avarice, and other 


Heliandi The (Germ.^eiVand, Saviour), the oldest 
complete work of German literature. Matthias Fla- 
cius Illyricus (1520-75) published in his "‘Catalogus 
testium veritatis” the Latin text of the “Praefatio", 
reciting that Emperor Louis the Pious had ordered a 
translation of the Old and the New Testament into 
the Saxon language, to make Christianity better 
known to his Saxon subjects. A fragment of the 
manuscript of the '‘Heliand" in the Cottonian Li- 
brary was discovered by Junius before 1587, and ex- 
tracts from the poem were first published by George 
Hiekes in 1705. In 1720 J. G. von Eckhart identifiSl 
it with the Old Saxon poem mentioned in the Praefa- 
tio*' of Flacius. The full text appeared in 1830, 
edited by J. Andrew Schmeller, from a Munich manu- 
script. To Schmeller also is due the title “Heliand’'. 
The genuineness of the “ Praefatio", important because 
it bears witness to the language of the Heliand as 
Saxon, and to its composition under Louis the Pious, 
(e. 830), was for a long time doubted, because it as- 
serted that Louis had also commissioned the Saxon 
bard to write poetic versions of the Old Testament. 
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clerical vices with a vehemence peculiar to Protestant 
invectives, and also published a Danish translation of 
Luther's ^^Betbfichlein'^ grayer book on the com- 
mandments, the Greed, the Our Father and Hail Mary) ; 
his object in placing Luther's work before the Catho- 
lics of Denmark was evidently to eliminate what was 
unsound in faith and to preserve only that which 
agreed with the doctrine of the Church; yet, owing to 
hurry, Helgesen allowed much to pass which should 
have been omitted, and failed to emphasize some of 
the most important dogmas. 

The result was that both Catholics and Protestants 
remained for some time uncertain as to his real belief, 
and afterwards, when his attitude proved him to be 
an uncompromising adherent of the Catholic religion, 
he was nickaamed Vendekadbe (weathercock), under 
which name he went down to posterity. Neverthe- 
less he missed no occasion to att^k here^, writing no 
less than six works in defence oi the old faith, and 
taJdng part in pubHe deputations. But all in vain; 
protected by the ^ flagrant violation of his 
oath), and fostered both by Germmay and Swed«i, the 
new religion grew every day more powerful; Catholic 
worship was gradualiy abolished, and Helgesen had 
the sorrow to see the convents of his order secularized. 
Nothing is known concerning his last days; Schmitt 
inclines to think that he met with a violent death dur- 
ing or after ^e siege of BoskEde (15^, and ihm 
gained a nmrtyris crown; others are opinkm that he 
may have withdrawn to some eonvmtaj&oad, perhaps 
in Holland. 

SOEHIITT, Z>«r Karmd^ fFreitM m ©r., 

1893 ), where there is a eoiEple^ list of his Vfeewber ex- 

tant or lost; among the fomaer men^pn miist m made of the 
DQ^eoaioal witmgs pubil^^ hy SaoHiis, SUesem 
t, 1855. 


Since 1894, however, when K. Zangemeister foimd 
fragments of a Saxon translation of Genesis in the 
Bibliotheca Palatina, the ^nuineness of the "Pr®- 
fatio" is generally acknowledged. The Heliand is an 
epic poem whose theme, like Qiat of the An^o-Saxon 
Caedmon, is the life of Christ. The author is unknown ; 
some, like Riickert, are convinced that the poem was 
written by a priest, while others, like Piper, advocate 
the authorship of a layman. The basis of the story is 
thou^t to be Tatian's ^'Diatessaron" (Gospel Har- 
mony), or a work like it. The author, however, has 
also consulted various commentators, among whom 
are mentioned the Venerable Bede ana Rabanus Mau- 
nis. This fact favours the view that the author was a 
priest, while his intimate mastery of the formulae and 
metrical i^ifts of the Old Saxon xninstrels suggests that 
he was a shop and a layman. Certain theolomcal in- 
accuracies also make for the latter opinion. The au- 
thor was a man of poetic power, for unlike Ottfried, 
who ^ortfy after him wrote the rhymed Gospel Har- 
mony, in Hi^ German, he product a worir of real 
poetic inspiration. His work was difiScuIt.. The 
Saxons had been forcibly converted to CSiristianity by 
Chariemagne only a few years before. They were a 
rude, vigorous and warlike race, loyal to their chiefs, 
without culture and learning, wto cared little for re- 
l^lous speculations. To interest such men in ^ 
s^ry d the Divine Teacher and His doctrines was 
of eoi 0 se dfficult. The poet iherefore adopted a 
hold expedient. He represents Christ not so much as 
a Divine Teacher but as the Prince of Peace, ^ Sov^ 
Euler, who ^thers sboixt him his loyal irassais, 
the Apostles. With their aid He founds His Mngdoin 
upon earth, and appears throu^out Hie^career 
beneficent Lord oi men^ His raknAiad 1Ei(» 
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birth to His ascension in accordance with the Gospel 
narrative. Just as the atmosphere of the master- 
pieces of the great Christian painters of Italy is Ital- 
ian, so the atmosphere of the Heliand is purely Ger- 
man. The marriage at Cana takes place in the great 
banqueting hall of a German lord. The guests are 
seated on long rows of benches and there is an impos- 
ing display of tankards and viands. St. Thomas and 
St. Peter are bold German warriors who cannot re- 
strain their valour and their loyalty, when their Liege- 
Lord is assailed by the traitorous Jews. The Saxon 
minstrel seems to have been a skilled seaman, for he 
revels in the description of the storm on Lake Genesa- 
reth. He is throughout animated with the warmest 
devotion to his Lord. He respects, honours, but 
above all loves Him. For St. Peter, too, he entertains 
a feeling of deep loyalty and admiration, and beholds 
in him the God-given chief of Christendom. The per- 
sonality of Christ gives unity to the long epic. To 
secure the needful movement he confines the didactic 
side of Christas career to one or two cantos, the nu- 
cleus of which is the Sermon on the Mount. The 
poem is composed in the alliterative verse in which 
the pagan Saxon lays were probably written, and he 
handles this instrument with considerable skill. Even 
without the statement found in the Praefatio^^ that 
Louis selected a bard well known among his people for 
poetic genius, to sing for his countr3maen the wonder- 
ful story of the Old and the New Testament, the versi- 
fication, the poetic language, and the frequent use of 
poetic formulae, some of which still betray their pagan 
origin, convince the reader that the old Saxon Homer 
must have been a popular bard. His recital is charac- 
terized by simplicity and the absence of grandilo- 
quence. Modem critics have judged the work vari- 
ously. Some, like Scherer, approach it with the feel- 
ing that it was primarily a kind of Saxon tract in 
verse, and condemn it because of its didactic charac- 
ter. Others, like Behringer and Windisch, regard it 
as a perfect work of art. Vilmar declares it to be the 
finest Christian epic in any language. The interest 
aroused by the poem may be measured by the fact 
that since its publication in 1830 two hundred and 
seventy-three books and pamphlets on the Heliand, 
including some ten editions of the text, have been pub- 
lished in Germany and elsewhere. 

RCckert, Heliand (Leipzig, 1876); Piper, Heliand (Stutt- 
gart, 1897); Heyne, Heliand (Paderbom, 1905); Cook, Studies 
in the Heliand; Gibb, Heliand, a Religious Poem of the Ninth Cen- 
tury in FrasePs Magazine (1880), CXI, 658; Stephen, The He- 
liand’’ and the Genesis*’ in Academy (1876), 1409; Herber- 
SiAJSTN, The Heliand in Am. Cath. Quarterly Rev. (Philadelphia, 
Oct., 1905). 

Charles G. Herbermann. 

H6Iinand, a celebrated medieval poet, chronicler, 
and ecclesiastical writer; b. of Flemish parents at 
Pronleroi in the Department of Oise in France c. 1150; 
d. 3 February, 1223, or 1227, or 1237. His talents 
won the favour of King Philip Augustus, and for some 
time he freely indulged in the pleasures of the world, 
after which he became a Cistercian monk at the 
Monastery of Froidmont in the Diocese of Beauvais 
about the year 1190. From being a self-indulgent 
man of the world he became a model of piety and 
mortification in the monastery. Whatever time was 
not consumed in monastic exercises he devoted to 
ecclesiastical studies and, after his ordination to the 
priesthood, to preaching and writing. The Church 
of Beauvais honours him as a saint and celebrates his 
feast on 3 February. Many of his writings are lost. 
The extant ones (published in P. L., CCXII, 482-1084) 
are the following: twenty-eight sermons on various 
Church festivals; two ascetic treatises, viz. ^'De 
cognitione sui” and ^^De bono regimine principis^*; 
one epistle entitled ^^De reparatione lapsi", in which 
he exhorts a renegade monk to return to his monas- 
tery; a passio of Gereon, Victor, Cassius, and Flor- 
entius, martyrs of the Theban Legion (reprinted by 


the Bollandists in “Acta SS.’’, October, V, 36-42); a 
chronicle (from the beginning of the world to 1204) 
of which everything up to a. d. 634 has been lost; a 
poem on death, in the French language, of which only 
four incomplete stanzas remain. His sermons, writ- 
ten in a neat Latin style, give evidence of a remark- 
able acquaintance with the pagan poets as well as with 
the Fathers of the Church. His chronicle is not suffi- 
ciently critical to be of much historical value. It is 
still undecided whether H61inand of Froidmont is a 
different person from the Cistercian H^linand of Per- 
seigne, the author of a commentary on the Apocalypse 
and glosses on the Book of Exodus. 

Delajdreux, UAbhaye de Froidmont (Beaiivaie, 1871), 54-61 ; 
Delisle, La chronique de Hilinand in Notices et documents puhl. 
pour la 80 C. hist, de France (Paris, 1884) ; De Visch, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Ord. Cist. (Cologne, 1656), 140, 142. 

Michael Ott. 


Heliogabalus (Elagabal), the name adopted by 
Varius Avitus Bassianus, Roman emperor (218-222),. 
bom of a Syrian family and a grandnephew of Julia 
Domna, the consort of Emperor Septimius Severus- 
When Emperor Caracalla had fallen a victim to a 
conspiracy of his 
officers at Carrhse 
in 217, the prae- 
torian prefect, M. 

Opellius Macrinus, 
seized the reins of 
power. Empress 
Julia Domna com- 
mitted suicide ; her 
sister, Julia Maesa, 
was exiled to 
Emesa with her 
daughters and her 
eldest CTandchild, 

Avitus JBaEsianus . 

The latter was ap- 
pointed priest of 
the sun-god Elaga- 
bal, whose name 
he adopted. A 
report was then 
spread among the 
soldiers in Syria, 
that Elagabalus 
was a son of Cara- 
calla, and by ap- 
pointment the 
fifteen - year - old 



Emperor Hbliogabalus 
Capitoline Museum, Rome 


youth betook himself to the Roman camp in 218^ 
and allowed himself to be elected emperor on 16- 
May by the soldiers. He received the official name 
of M. Aurelius Antoninus in recognition of the 
general desire to pay a tribute to the memory of 
the glorious Antonine. A rising in favour of Ma- 
crinus failed, as well as his attempt to win over the 
soldiers and the inhabitants of Rome by bribery.. 
An important battle, fought on the borders of Syria 
and Phoenicia to the east of Antioch, was decided in. 
favour of Heliogabalus; the troops of Macrinus, 
bribed by money and promises, joined the army of 
his opponent, wmle Macrinus himself was put to death 
during the flight. Heliogabalus lived in Rome as an. 
oriental despot and, giving himself up to detestable* 
sensual pleasures, degraded the imperial office to the 
lowest point by most shameful vices, which had their- 
origin in certain rites of oriental naturalistic religion. 
His mother Soaemias and his grandmother Julia 
Msesa, who also took part in the sessions of the- 
Senate, exercised a controlling influence over Helio- 
gabalus. A conical, black, meteoric stone from Emesa 
served as the idol of the sun-god, which Heliogabalus 
married to the Syrian moon-goddess Astarte, intro- 
duced from Carthage, and whose high-priest became: 
pontifex maximm of Rome. This led to the greatest 
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religious confusion and disint^ration among the 
pagans in the city, the Christians affording a marked 
contrast in the manner in which they maintained the 
intepity of their faith. Influenced by his grand- 
mother, the emperor adopted his so far uncorrupted 
twelve-year-old cousin Aurelius Alexander, and as- 
signed him the title of Caesar. The repeated attempts 
of Heliogabalus to encompass his cousin^s death were 
always frustrated by the soldiers. In a mutiny in 
favour of Alexander (11 March, 222) Heliogabalus 
was murdered, together with his mother. 

Schiller, Romische Kaiserzeit (Berlin, 1883); Allard, Hist, 
des -persicxitions de VEglise (Paris, 1875— ); Peville, reli- 
gion h Rome sow les Sivhre (Paris, 1886); Duchesne, Hist, an- 
cienne de VE^ise^ I (2nd ed., Paris, 1906) ; Smith, Diet of Greek 
and Roman Biog.t s. v. 

Karl Hoebbr. 

HeKopoHs» See Baalbek, 

Helkesaites, See Elcbsaites. 


Hell. — ^This subject is treated under ei^t head- 
ings: (I) Name and Place of Hell; (II) Existence of 
Hell; (III) Eternity of Hell; (IV) Imp>enitence of the 
Danm^; (V) Poena Damni; (VI) Poena Sensus; 
(VH) Accidental Pains of the Damned; (VIII) Char- 
acteristics of the Pains of Hell. 

I. Name ano Place of Hell. — ^The term heU is 
cognate to “hole” (cavern) and “hollow”. It is a 
substantive formed from the A, S. hdan or hehdian^ 
“to hide”. This verb has the same primitive as the 
Latin occul&re and edare and the Greek KokOirreLv, 
Thus by derivation hell denotes a dark and hidden 
place. In ancient Norse mythology Hel is the lU- 
lavoured goddess of the underworld. Only those 
who fall inbattle can enter Valhalla; the rest go down 
to Hel in the imderworld, not all, however, to the 
place of punishment of criminals. 

Hell (in/emue) in theological usage is a place of 
punishment after death. Theologians distingu^h 
four meanings of the term hell: (1) heU in the strict 
sense of the term, or the place of punishment for the 
damned, be they demons or men; (2) the limbo of 
infants (liTribm parvvloTum), where those who die in 
original sin alone, and without personal mortal sin, 
are confined and undergo some £dnd of punishment; 
(3) the limbo of the Faihers (limbus pairum)j in which 
i souls of the just who di^ before Chrifo} awaited 
admissiem to heaven; for in the meantime 

L was closed against th^ in punishment for the 

Adam ; (4) purmtory^ where the just, who die in 
weaalal rih or who stfll owe a debt of tempcanl punishr- 
meat for sin, are deansed by suffering befOTe their 
admissicai to heaven. The present article treats cmly 
of hell in the strict sense erf the term. 

The Latin {wfemmy ittfyri), the Greek 

Hades ^otd the Hebrew sheol (Ti^C^) correspond 

to the worn hdL Inf emus is derived from the root 
in; h^ice ^ dee^aates hdl as a place within and be- 
low the eaartl^ femed fr<Hn the root f *5, to 

see, and « an invfeilde, hidden, and 

daik is to ti^ tenn The 

® kf genesrally sup- 
posed to be^,smifc 

in, to be hsQp0w^; ii dem>t^ a c&'m a 

place the ear^ Testana^t (S^t. 

i&Tfs; Vnte,w^srmi») to 

desig^te Hie kingdom o# hhe Hfce g»od-(<5eBi., 

xxxvii, 35) as w^ ^ of the xvi,^); it 

means hell in the strict eensBt el twWEft, 
hmbo of the Facers. m <rf tjio 

Fathers ended at ibe <rf 
(Vuig. i7#€r?w<s) in theNew Tes . _ 

i^tes Hie h^ ^ the damned, Aeecii- 

ibe ao gpdown 

they dweBm^’W (S Gor,, mthe 

New ^ 

more in to as a name for 

the damned, G^jesmam 


the Hebrew ge-hinnom (Neh., xi, 30), or the longer 
form ge-hen-hinnom (Jos., xv, 8), and ge^bent'-hinnom 
IV Kings, xxiii, 10), “valley of the sons of 
Hinnom ” . ^ Hinnom seems to be the name of a person 
not otherwise known. The Valley of Hinnom is south 
of Jerusalem and is now called WMi er-rababi. It 
was notorious as the scene, in earlier days, of the hor- 
rible worship of Moloch. For this reason it was 
defiled by Josias (IV Kings, xxiii, 10), cursed by 
Jeremias (Jer., vii, 31-33), and held in abomination by 
the Jews, who, accordingly, used the name of this 
valley to designate the abode of the damned (Targ. 
Jon., Gen., iii, 24; Henoch, c. xxvi). And Christ 
adopted this usage of the term. Besides Hades and 
Gehenna, we find in the New Testament many other 
na m es for the abode of the damned. It is called 
“lower hell” (Vulg. tartarus) (II Peter, ii, 4), “abyss” 
(Luke, viii, 31, and elsewhere), “place of torments” 
(Luke, xvi, 28), “pool of fire” (Apoc., xix, 20, and 
elsewhere), “furnace of fire” (Matt., xiii, 42, 50), “tm- 
quenchable fire ” (Matt., iiij 12, and elsewhere), “ ever- 
foting fire” (Matt., xviii, 8; xxv, 41; Jude, 7), 
“exterior darkness” (Matt., viii, 12; xxii, 13; xxv, 
30), “mist” or “storm of darkness” (II Peter, ii, 17; 
Jude, 13). The state of the damned is caU^ “de- 
struction” (dirtiXeia, Phil., iii, 19, and elsewhere), 
“perdition” (6'Kedpos, I Tim., vi, 9), “eternal destruc- , 
tion” (S\£0pos al<Jt}vio^, II Thess., i, 9), “corruption” 
{<l>$opd, Gal., vi, 8), “death” (Rom., vi, 21), “second 
death” (Apoc., ii, 11, and elsewhere). 

Where is hell? Some were of opinion that hell is 
everywhere, that the damned are at hberty to roam 
about in the entire universe, but that they carry their 
punishment with them. The adherents of this doc- 
trine were called Ubiquists, or Ubiquitarians; among 
them were, e. g., Johann Brenz, a Swabian, a Protestant 
theologi^ of the sixteenth century. However, that 
opinion is universally and deservedly rejected; for it is 
more in keeping with theix state of punishment that the 
damned be limited in. their movements and confin^ to 
a definite place. Moreover, if hell is a real fire, it can- 
not be everywhere, especially after the consummation 
of the world, when heaven and earth shall have been 
made anew. As to its locality all kinds of conjectures 
have been made; it has been sugg^ted that heO is 
situated on some far islmd of tb© sea, ch* at the two 
poles of the earth; Swinden, an P^gushman of the 
eighteenth century, fancied it was in. the sun; .some 
assigned it to the moon, otl^rs to Mars; others pkteed 
it beyond the confines « the unrverse [Wiest, “Instit. 
theol,”, VI (1789), 889]. Holy Writ seems to indicate 
that hell is witl^ tbf earth, for it describes heU as an 
abyss to which descend. We even r^d of 

the earth oi the wiciedsbkii^ down into 

hdl (Num., xvi, 31 sqq.; Ps., fir, Ifi; Is-, r, 14; Elz., 
xxvi, 20; Phil., ii, 10, etc.). Is tte naemy a meta- 
phor to iihKtaratte the state of tisem God? 

Althou^ God is onmijjres^atjHte is said to'dwell in 
heawact, because the h^t ana grandeur of the stars 
and the tenament are &6 bri^tast manifestations of 
His infinite splaidour. But damned are utt^y 
estra^ed from God; hence thrif abode is said to be as 
mnote as possible from His dwelliag, far from heaven 
above md its light, and consequmdy hidd^ away in 
the dark abysses of the earth. However, no 
reason has been advanced fora(^ptingam0ta^bjOrical 
intaT»^tation in preference to the most nati^ ipesa- 
isg of the w<»ds erf Scripture. Hence 
^Se?*ally aec^ the opinion that h^ m really 
^ earm. Church has decided nothing op j 
eubjeet; b^ioe we may say heU is a definite 
wh^ it is, we do not know. St- Chrysostom reminds 
n^: “ We not ask where hefl is, bat how tp 
ese^ it” (In Rom., horn, axd, n. 5> in F. G.^ 

674). 8t. Augustine says: “It is my < 
nature erf beil-fire and the location of h 
no mm unk^ the 
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by a special revelation '' (De Civ. Dei, XX, xvi, in P. 
L", XLI, 682). Elsewhere he expresses the opinion 
that hell is under the earth (Retract., II, xxiv, n. 2, in 
P. L., XXXII, 640). St. Gregory the Great wrote: 

I do not dare to decide this question. Some thought 
hell is somewhere on earth; others believe it is under 
the^arth'^ (Dial., IV, xlii, in P. L., LXXVII, 400; cf. 
Patu^zi, “De sede infemi^’, 1763; Gretser, “De sub- 
terraneis animarum receptaculis’’, 1595). 

II. Existence op Hell. — ^There is a hell, i. e. all 
those who die in personal mortal sin, as enemies of 
God, and unworthy of eternal life, will be severely 
punished by God after death. On the nature of mor- 
tal sin, see Sin; on the immediate beginning of pun- 
ishment after death, see Judgment, Pabticulab. As 
to the fate of those who die free from personal mortal 
sin, but in original sin, see Limbo {limbus parvuLorum). 
— ^The existence of hell is, of course, denied by all those 
who deny the existence of God or the immortality of 
the soul . Thus among the J ews the Sadducees, among 
the Gnostics the Seleucians, and in our own time 
Materialists, Pantheists, etc., deny the existence of 
hell. But apart from these, if we abstract from the 
eternity of the pains of hell, the doctrine has never 
met any opposition worthy of mention. 

The existence of hell is proved first of all from Holy 
Writ. Wherever Christ and the Apostles sp^k of 
hell they presuppose the knowledge of its existence 
(Matt., V, 29; viii, 12; x, 28; xiii, 42; xxv, 41, 46; 
II Thess., i, 8; Apoc., xxi, 8, etc.). A very complete 
development of the Scriptural argument, especiaUv in 
regard to the Old Testament, may be found in Atz- 
berger’s “Die christliche Eschatologie in den Stadien 
ihrer Offenbarung im Alten imd Neuen Testament”, 
Freiburg, 1890. Also the Fathers, from the very 
earliest times, are unanimous in t^hin^ that the 
wicked will be punished after death. And in proof of 
their doctrine they appeal both to Scripture and to 
reason (cf. Ignatius, “Ad Eph.”, v, 16; “Martyrium 
s. Polycagji”, ii, n. 3; xi, n. 2; Justin, “Apol.”, II, 
n. 8, in P. G., VI, 468; Athenagoras, “De resurr. 
mort.”, c. xix, in P. G., VI, 1011; Irenaeus, “Adv. 
hser.”, V, xxvii, n. 2, in jp. G., VII, 1196; TertuUian, 
“ Adv. Marc.”, I, c. xxvi, in P. L., IV, 277). For cita- 
tions from tnis patristic teachi^ see Atzberger, 
“Gesch. der christl. Eschatologie innerhalb der vomi- 
c^ischen Zeit ” (Freiburg, 1896) ; Petavius, “ De An- 
gelis", III, iv sqq. 

The Church professes her faith in the Athanasian 
Creed: “They that have done good shall go into life 
everlasting, and they that have done evil into ever- 
lasting fire” (Denzmger, “Enchiridion”, 10th ed., 
1908, n. 40). The Church has repeatedly defined this 
trutm e* g. in the profession of faith made in the Sec- 
ond Council of Lyons (Denz. ja. 464) and in the Decree 
of Union in the Council of Florence (Denz., n. 693): 
“the souls of those who depart in mortal sin, or only 
ia original sin, go down immediately into hell, to be 
visited, however, with unequal punishments” (pcBnis 
dimartbtcs). 

If we abstract from the eternity of its punishment, 
the existence of hell can be demonstrated even by the 
light of mere reason. In His sanctity and justice as 
well as in His wisdom, God must avenge the violation 
of the moral order in such wise as to preserve^ at least 
in general, smne proportion between the gravity of sin 
and the severity of punishment. But, it is evident 
from experience that God does not always do this on 
earth; therefore He will ifiddict punishment after 
death. Mweover, if* aU men were fully convinced that 
the sinner need fear no kind of punishment after 
death, moml and social order would be seriously men- 
aced. This, however, Divine wisdom cannot permit.- 
Again, if th^e were no retribution beyond that which 
takes place before our eyes here on earth, we should 
have to consider God extremely indifferent to good 
and evil, and we could in no way account fc® His 


justice and holiness. — Nor can it be said: the wicked 
will be punished, but not by any positive infliction; 
for either death will be the end of their existence, or, 
forfeiting the rich reward of the good, they will enjoy 
some lesser degree of happiness. These are arbitrary 
and vain subterfuges, unsupported by any sound rea- 
son; positive punishment is the natural recompense of 
evil. Besides, due proportion between demerit and 
punishment would be rendered impossible by an indis- 
criminate annihilation of all the wicked. And finally, 
if men knew that their sins would not be followed by 
sufferings, the mere threat of annihilation at the mo- 
ment of death, and still less the prospect of a some- 
what lower degree of beatitude, would not suffice to 
deter them from sin. 

Furthermore, reason easily understands that in the 
next life the just will be made happy as a reward of 
their virtue (see Heaven). But the punishment of 
evil is the natur^ counterpart of the reward of virtue. 
Hence, there will also be punishment for sin in the 
next life. Accordingly, we find among all nations the 
belief that evil-doers will be punished after death. 
This universal conviction of mankind is an additional 
proof for the existence of hell. For it is impossible 
that, in regard to the fundamental questions of their 
being and their destiny, all men should fall into the 
same error; else the power of human reason would be 
essentially deficient, and the order of this world would 
be unduly wrapt in mystery; this, however, is repug- 
nant both to nature and to the wisdom of the Creator. 
On the belief of all nations in the existence of hell cf . 
Liiken, “Die Traditionen des Menschengeschlechts ” 
.(2nd ed., Munster, 1869) ; Knabenbauer, “ Das Zeug- 
nis des Menschei^eschlechts ffir die Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele ” (1878) . The few men who, despite the morally 
universal conviction of the human race, deny the ex- 
istence fof heU, are mostly atheists and Epicureans. 
But if the view of such men in the fundamental ques- 
tion of our bein| could be the true one, apostasy would 
be the way to light, truth, and wisdom. 

III. Eternity of Hell. — ^Many admit the exist- 
ence of hell, but deny the eternity of its punishment. 
Conditionalists hold only a hypothetical immortality 
of the soul, and assert that after undergoing a certain 
amount of punishment, the souls of the wicked will be 
annihilated. Among the Gnostics the Valentinians 
held this doctrine, and later on also Amobius, the 
Socinians, many Protestants both in the past and in 
our own times, especially of late (Edw. White, “ Life 
in Christ”, New York, 1877). The Universalista 
teach that in the end all the damned, at least all 
human souls, will attain beatitude (droKardcTaa-is tQv 
irdvruv^ restitutio omnium, according to Origen) . This 
was a tenet of the Origenists and the Misericordes of 
whom St. Augustine speaks (De Civ. Dei, XXI, xviii, 
n. 1, in P. L., XLI, 732) . There were individual ad- 
herents of this opinion m every century^ e. g. Scotus 
Eriugena; in particular, many rationalistic Protest- 
ants of the last centuries defended this belief, e. g. in 
England. Farrar, “Eternal Hope” (five sermons 
preached in Westminster Abbey, London and New 
York, 1878). Among Catholics^ Hirscherand Schell 
have recently expressed the opinion that those who do 
not die in the state of grace can still be converted after 
death if they are not too wicked and impenitent. 

Holy Writ is quite explicit in teaching the eternity 
of the pains of hell. The torments of the damned shall 
last forever and ever (Apoc., xiv, 11; xix, 3; xx, 10). 
They are everlasting just as are the joys of heaven 
(Matt., xxv, 46) . Ctf Judas Christ says : “ it were bet- 
ter for him, if that man had not been bom” (Matt., 
xxvi, 24) . But this would ndt be true if Judas were 
ever to be released from hell and admitted to eternal 
happiness. Again, God says of the damned: “Their 
worm shall not die, and their fire shall not be 
quenched” (Is., Ixvi, 24; Mark, ix, 43, 45, 47). The 
fire of hell is repeatedly called eternal and unquenoh?- 
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able. The wrath of God abideth on the damned (John, 
iii, 36) ; they are vessels of Divine wTath (Rom., ix, 
22} ; they shall not possess the Kingdom of God (I 
Cor., vi, 10; Gal. v, 21), etc. The objections adduced 
from Scripture against this doctrine are so meaning- 
less that they are not worth while discussing in detail. 
The teaching of the Fathers is not less clear and deci- 
sive (cf. Petavius, *‘De Angelis”, III, viii). We 
merely call to mind the testimony of the martj’rs who 
often declared that they were glad to suffer pain of 
brief duration in order to escape eternal torments; 
e. g. “>Iartyrium Polycarpi c. ii (cf. Atzberger, 
“ Geschichte II, 612 sqq.). It is true that Origen 
fell into error on this pomt; but precisely for tMs 
error he was condenonea by the Church (Canones adv. 
Origenem ex Justiniani hbro adv. Origen., can. ix; 
Hardouin, III, 279 E; Denz., n. 211). In vain at- 
tempts were made to undermine the authority of these 
canons (cf. Diekamp, “Die origenistischen Streitig- 
keiten”, Mtinster, 1899, 137). Besides, even in Ori- 
gen we find the orthodox teaching on the eternity of 
the pains of hell; for in his works the faithful Chris- 
tian was again and again victorious over the doubting 
philosopher. Gregory of Nyssa seems to have fa- 
voured the errors of Origen; many, however, believe 
that his statements can be shown to be in harmony 
with Catholic doctrine. But the suspicions that have 
been cast on some passages of Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Jerome are decidedly without justification (cf. 
Pesch, “Theologische Zeitfragen'*, 2nd series, 190 
sqq.) . The Chprch professes her faith in the eternity 
of the pains of hell m clear terms in the Athanasian 
Creed (Denz., nn. 40), in authentic doctrinal decisions 
(Denz., nn. 211, 410, 429, 807, 835, 915), and in count- 
less passages of her liturgy; she never prays for the 
damned. Hence, beyond the possibility of aoubt, the 
Church expressly teaches the eternity of the pains of 
hell as a truth of faith which no one can deny or call in 
question without manifest heresy. 

But what is the attitude of mere reason towards this 
doctrine? Vust as God must appoint some fixed term 
for the time of trial, after which the just will enter into 
the secure possession of a happiness that can never 
again be lost in all eternity, so it is likewise appropri- 
ate that after the expiration of that term the wicked 
will be cut off from all hope of conversion and happi- 
ness. For the malice of men cannot compel God to 
prolong the appointed time of probation and to grant 
them again and again, without end, "^e power of 
•deciding their lot for eternity. Any obligation to act 
in th^ manner would be unworthy of God, because it 
would make Him dependent on the caprice of human 
malice, would rob His threats in great part of their 
eflScacy, and would offer the amplest ^ope and the 
strongest incentives to human presumption. God has 
actually appointed the end of this present life, or the 
moment of death, as the term of man’s pi-obation. 
For in that moment there takes place in our life an 
essential and momentous change; from the state of 
union with the body the soul pas^ into a life apart. 
No other sharply defined instant of our life is of like 
importance. Hence we*inust conclude that death is 
the end of our probation; for it is meet that our trial 
should temrinate at a moment of our existence so 
prominent a%d significant tp be easily perceived by 
every man. Accordin^y, is the belief of all people 
that eternal retribution is dwt out immediately after 
death. This conviction of mankind is an additicmal 
proof of our thesis. — ^Finally, the preservation of 
moral and social order would not be sufiSciently pro- 
vided for, if men Imew that the time of ^ial were to be 
continued afto death. 

Many believe that reascm cannot give any conclu- 
sive proof for the eternity of the pains of heli, but tliat 
it can merely show that this doctrine does not invc^ve 
any contradictipn. Since the Church has made no 
decision on this point, each one is entirely free to emr 
VII.— 14 


brace this opinion. As is apparent, the author of this 
article does not hold it. We admit that God might 
have extended the time of trial beyond death; how- 
ever, had He done so, He would have permitted man to 
know about it, and would have made corresponding 

g revision for the maintenance of moral order in this 
fe. \y e may fiirther admit that it is not intrinsically 
impossible for God to annihilate the sinner after some 
definite amount of punishment; but this would be less 
in conformity with the nature of man’s immortal soul; 
and, secondly, we know of no fact that might give us 
any right to suppose God will act in such a manner. 

The objection is made that there is no proportion 
between the brief moment of sin and an eternal 
punishment. But why not? We certainly admit a 
proportion between a momentary goc^ deed and its 
eternal reward, not, it is true, a proportion of duration, 
but a proportion between the law and its appropriate 
sanction. Again, sin is an offence against the infini te 
authority of God, and the sinner is in some way aware 
of this, though but imperfectly. Accordindy there is 
in sin an approximation to infinite mauce which 
deserves an eternal punishment. Finally, it must be 
remembered that, although the act of sinning is brief, 
the guilt of sin remains forever; for in the next life the 
sinner never turns away from his sin by a sincere con- 
version. It is further objected that the sole object of 
punishment must be to reform the evil-doer. Tliis is 
not true. Besides punishments inflicted for correc- 
tion^ there are also punishments for the satisfaction of 
justice. But justice demands that whoever departs 
from the right way in his search for happiness shall 
not find his happiness, but lose it. The eternity of the 
pains of hell responds to this demand of justice. And, 
besides, the fear of hell does really deter many from 
sin; and thus, in as far as it is threatened by God, 
eternal punishment also serves for the reform 
morals. But if God threatens man with the pains of 
hell, He must also carry out His threat if man does not 
heed it by avoiding sin. — ^For solving other objections 
it should be noted : (1) God is not only in^tely good, 
He is infinitely wise, just, and holy. (2) No one is 
cast into hell iMess he has fully and entirely deserved 
it. (3) The sinner perseveres forever in his evil dis- 
position. (4) We must not consider the eternal pun^ 
ishment of hell as a series of separate or distinct terms 
of punishment, as if God were forever again and again 
pronouncing a new sentence and inflicting new penal- 
ties, and as if He could never satisfy Bus desire f<Hr 
vengeance. Hell is, espwially in the eyes oi God, one 
and indivisible in ite entirety; it is but opef ^ntence 
and one penalty, j We may represent to ourselves a 
punishment of mdescribabie intensity as in a certain 
sense the equivalent of an eternal punii^iin^t; this 
may help us to see better how God the sinner 

to fall into hell — how a man who sets at nau^t all 
Divine warnings, who fails to profit by hli 1>he patient 
forbearance God has shown hm, and who in wanton' 
disobedience is absolutely bent on rushing into eternal 
punishment, can be finally permitted by God’s just 
indignation to fall into hell. 

In itself, it is no rejection of Catholic dogma to sup- 
pose that God might at times, by way of exception, 
liberate a soul from hell. Thus some argued from a 
false interpretation of I Peter, iii, 19 sq., that Christ 
freed several damned souls cm the occasloa of 
descent into hell, Others were misled by untrust- 
worthy stories into the belief that the pray^ oi 
GregOTy tha Great rescued the Emperor Trajan frpm 
But now theologians are unanimous in 
that such exceptions never take jiJace and never hav§ 
taken place, a teaching which sbotM be accepted. 
this be true, how can the Churd^Jtayin the 
<£ the Mass for the dead: " atfai^as 
fidelhnn defunctorum de poenis wemi et de j 
lacu" etc.? Many think the Church Pees | 
to designate purgatory. They cm 
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readily, however, if we take into consideration the 
peculiar spirit of the Church’s liturgy; sometimes she 
refers her prayers not to the time at which they are 
said, but to the time for which they are said. Thus 
the offertory in question is referred to the moment 
when the soul is about to leave the body, although it is 
actually said some time after that moment and as if 
he were actually at the death-beds of the faithful, the 
priest implores God to preserves their souls from hell. 
But whichever explanation be preferred, this much 
remains certain, that in saving that offertory the 
Church intends to implore only those graces which the 
soul is still capable of receiving, namely, the grace of 
a happy death or the release from purgatory. 

IV. Impenitence of the Damned. — ^The damned 


are confirmed in evil ; every act of their will is evil and 
inspired by hatred of God. This is the common teach- 
ing of theology; St. Thomas sets it forth in many 
passages. Nevertheless, some have held the opinion 
that, although the damned cannot perform any super- 
natural action, they are still able to perform, now and 
then, some naturally good deed; thus far the Church 
has not condemned this opinion. The author of this 
article maintains that the common teaching is the true 
one; for in hell the separation from the sanctifying 
power of Divine love is complete. Many assert that 
this inability to do good works is physical, and assi^ 
the withholding of all grace as its proximate cause; in 
doing so, they take the term grace in its widest mean- 
ing, i. e. every Divine co-operation both in natural and 
in supernatural good actions. The damned, then, can 
never choose between acting out of love of God and 
v^ue, and acting out of hatred of God. Hatred is 
the only motive in their power; and they have no 
other choice than that of showing their hatred of God 
by one evil action in preference to another- The last 
and the real cause of their impenitence is the state of 
sin which they freely chose as their portion on earth 
and in which they passed, unconverted, into the next 
life and into that state of permanence {statics termini) 
by nature due to rational creatures, and to an un- 
changeable attitude of mind. Quite in consonance 
with their final state, God grants them only such co- 
operation as corresponds to the attitude which they 
freely chose as their own in this life. Hence the 
damned can but hate God and work evH, whilst the 
just in heaven or in purgatory, being inspired solely by 
love of God, can but do good. Therefore, too, the 
works of the reprobate, in as far as they are inspired 
by hatred of God, are not formal, but only material, 
sins, because they are performed without the liberty 
requisite for moral imputability. Formal sin the 
reprobate commits then only, when, from among sev- 
eral actions in his power, he deliberately chooses that 
which contains the greater malice. By such formal 
sins the damned do not incur any essential increase of 
punishment, because in that final state the very possi- 
bility and Divine permission of sin are in themselves a 
punishment; and, moreover, a sanction of the moral 
law would be quite meaningless. 

Frcan what has been said it follows that the hatred 
which the lost soul bears to God is voluntary in its 
cause only; and the cause is the deliberate sin which it 
cpnnnitt^ on earth and by which it merited renroba- 
tion. It is also obvious that God is not responsible for 
to reprobate’s mateml sins of hate, because by 
granting His co-operation in their sinful acts as well as 
Ijy reusing them every incitement to good, He acts 
quite in accordance with the nature cf their state, 
rherefore their sins are no more imputable to God 
than are the blasphemies of a man in the state of total 
mtoxication, aithou^ they are not uttered without 
Divine assistance, reprobate carries in himself 
to primary cause of impenitence; it is the guilt of sin 
which he committed on earth and with which he 
passed into eternity. The proximate cause of impeni- 
bence in hell is Goa’s refusal of every grace and every 


impulse for good. It would not be intrinsically im- 
possible for God to move the damned to repentance; 
yet such a course would be out of keeping with the 
state of final reprobation. The opinion that the 
Divine refusal of all grace and of every incitement to 
good is the proximate cause of impenitence, is upheld 
by many theologians, and in particular by Molina. 
Suarez considers it probable. Scotus and Vas- 
quez hold similar views. Even the Fathers and St. 
Thomas may be understood in this sense. Thus 
St. Thomas teaches (De vent., Q. xxiv, a. 10) that the 
chief cause of impenitence is Divine justice which 
refuses the damned every grace. Nevertheless many 
theologians, e. g. Suarez, defend the opinion that the 
damned are only morally incapable of good; they have 
the physical power, but the difficulties in their way are 
so great that they can never be surmounted. The 
damned can never divert their attention from their 
frightful torments, and at the same time they know 
that all hope is lost to them. Hence despair and 
hatred of God, their just Judge, is almost inevitable, 
and even the slightest good impulse becomes morally 
impossible. The Church has not decided this ques- 
tion. The present author prefers Molina’s opinion. 

But if the damned are impenitent, how can Scrip- 
ture (Wisdom, v) say they repent of their sin? They 
deplore with tne utmost intensity the punishment, but 
not the malice of sin; to this they cling more tena- 
ciously than ever. Had they an opportunity, they 
would commit the sin again, not indeed for the sake of 
its gratification, which they found illusive, but out of 
sheer hatred of God. They are ashamed of their folly 
which led them to seek happiness in sin, but not of the 
malice of sin itself (St. Thomas, Theol. comp., c. cxxv). 

V. PcENA Damni. — ^The pcena damni, or pain of loss, 
consists in the loss of the beatific vision and in so com- 
plete a separation of all the powers of the soul from 
God that it cannot find in Him even the least peace 
and rest. It is accompanied by the loss of aU super- 
natural gifts, e. g. the loss of faith. The characters 
impressed by the sacraments alone remain to the 
greater confusion of the bearer. The pain of loss is 
not the mere absence of superior bliss, but it is also a 
most intense positive pain. The utter void of the 
soul made for the enjoj^ent of infinite truth and in- 
finite goodness causes the reprobate immeasurable 
anguish. Their consciousness that God, on Whom 
they entirely depend, is their enemy forever is over- 
whelming. Their consciousness of having by their 
own deliberate folly forfeited the highest blessings for 
transitory and delusive pleasures humiliates and 
depresses them beyond measure. The desire for hap- 
piness inherent in their very nature, wholly unsatis- 
fied and no longer able to find any compensation for 
the loss of God in delusive pleasure, renders them 
utterly miserable. Moreover, they are well aware 
that God is infinitely happy, and hence their hatred 
and their impotent desire to* injure Him fills them with 
extreme bitterness. And the same is true with regard 
to their hatred of all the friends of God who enjoy the 
bliss of heaven. The pain of loss is the very core of 
eternal punishment. If the damned beheld God face 
to face, hell itself, notwithstanding its fire, would be a 
kind of heaven. Had they but some union with God, 
even if not precisely the union of the beatific vision, 
hell would no longer be hell, but a kind of purgatory. 
And yet the pain of loss is but the natural consequence 
of that aversion from God which lies in the nature of 
every mortal sin. 

VI. PcENA Sbnsu's. — ^T he poena or pain of 

sense, consists in the torment of fire so frequently men- 
tioned in Holy Writ. According to the greater num- 
ber of theologians- the term fire denotes a material 
fire, and so a real fire. We hold to this teaching as 
absolutely true and correct. However, we must not 
forget two things: from Catharinus (d. 1653) to our 
times there have never been, wanting theologians who 
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inter|>ret the Scriptural term fire metaphorically, as 
denoting an incorporeal fire; and, secondly, thus far 
the Church has not censured their opinion. Some few 
of the Fathers also thought of a metaphorical explana- 
tion. Nevertheless, Scripture and tradition speak 
again and again of the fire of hell, and there is no suffi- 
cient reason for taking the term as a mere metaphor. 
It is urged: How can a material fire torment demons, 
or human souls before the resurrection of the body? 
But, if our soul is so joined to the body as to be keenly 
sensitive to the pain of fire, why should the omnipo- 
tent God be unable to bind even pure spirits to some 
material substance in such a manner that they may 
suffer a torment more or less similar to the pain of fire 
which the soul can feel on earth? This reply indi- 
cates, as far as possible, how we may form an idea of 
the pain of fire which the demons suffer. Theologians 
have elaborated various theories on this subject, 
which, however, we do not wish to detail here (cf . the 
very minute study by Franz Schmid, Qusestiones 
selectae ex theol. fiogm.”, Paderbom, 1891, q. iii; also 
Gutberlet, *‘Die poena sensus^’ in ^'Katholik", II, 
1901, 305 sqq., 385 sqq.). — It is quite superfluous to 
add that the nature of hell-fire is different from that of 
oim ordinary fire; for instance, it continues to bum 
without the need of a continually renewed supply of 
fuel. How we are to form a conception of that fire in 
detail remains quite undetermined; we merely know 
that it is corporeal. The demons suffer the torment 
of fire, even when, by Divine permission, they leave 
the confines of hell and roam about on earth. In what 
manner this happens is uncertain. We may a^ume 
that they remam fettered inseparably to a portion of 
that fire. — ^The pain of sense is the natural consequence 
of that inordinate turning to creatures which is in- 
volved in every mortal sin. It is meet that whoever 
seeks forbidden pleasure should find pain in return. 
(Cf. Heuse, '^Das Feuer der H611e’’ in “I^tholik’*, 
II, 1878, 225 sqq., 337 sqq., 486 sqq., 581 sqq.; 

Etudes religieuses'*, L, 1890, II, 309, report of an 
answer of the Pcenitentiaria, 30 April, 1890; Knaben- 
bauer, ''In Matth., xxv, 41”.) 

VII. Accidental Pains op the Damned.— Ac- 
cording to theologians the pain of loss and the pain of 
sense constitute the very essence of hell, the former 
being by far the most dreadful part of eternal punish- 
ment. But the damned also suffer various "acci- 
dental” punishments. (1) Just as the blessed in 
heaven are free from all pain, so, on the other hand, the 
damned never experience even the least real pleasure. 
In hell separation from the blissful influence of Divine 
love has reached its consummation. (2) The repro- 
bate must live in the midst of the damned; and their 
outbursts of hatred or of reproach as they gloat over 
his sufferings, and their hideous presence, are an ever 
fresh source of torment. (3) The reunion of soul and 
body after the Resurrection will be a special punish- 
ment for the reprobate, although there will be no 
essential change m the pain of sense which they are 
already suffering. (See RBSXTEREcnioN.) As to the 
punishments visited upon the damned for their venial 
sins, cf. Suarez, "De peccatis”, disp. vii, s. 4. 

VIII. Characteristics op the Pains op Hell. — 
(1) The pains of hell differ in degree according to 
demerit. This holds true not only of the pain of 
sense, but also of the pain of loss. A more intense 
hatred of God, a more vivid consciousness of utter 
abandonment by Divine goodness, a more restless 
craving to satisfy the natural desire for beatitude with 
things external to God, a more acute sense of shame 
and confusion at the folly of having sought happiness 
in earthly enjoyment — all this implies as its correla^ 
tive a more complete and more painful separation 
from God. (2) Tne pains of hell are essentidly im- 
mutable; there are no temporary intermissions or 
passing alleviations. A few Fathers and theolomans, 
m particular the poet Pnidentius, expressed the 


opinion that on stated days God ^ants the damned a 
certain respite, and that besides this the prayers of the 
faithful obtain for them other occasional intervals of 
rest. The Church has never condemned this opinion 
in express terms. But now theologians are justly 
imanimous in rejecting it. St. Thomas condemns it 
severely (In IV Sent., dist. xlv, Q. xxix, cl. 1). [Cf. 
Merkle, "Die Sabbatruhe in der Holle ” in *' Romische 
Quartalschrift ” (1895), 489 sqq.; see also Prudentius.] 
—However, accidental changes in the pains of hell are 
not excluded. Thus it may be that the reprobate is 
sometimes more and sometimes less tormented by his 
surroundings. Especially after the last judgment 
there will be an accidental increase of p unishm ent; for 
then the demons will never again be permitted to 
leave the confines of hell, but will be finally impris- 
oned for all eternity; and the reprobate souls of men 
will be tormented by union with their hideous bodies. 
(3) Hell is a state of the greatest and most complete 
misfortune, as is evident from all that has been said. 
The damned have no joy whatever, and it were better 
for them if they had not been bom (Matt., xxvi, 24). 
Not long ago Mivart (The Nineteenth Century, Dec., 
1892, Febr. and Apr., 1893) advocated the opinion 
that the pains of the damned would decrease with 
time and that in the end their lot would not be so 
extremely sad ; that they would finally reach a certain 
kind of happiness and would prefer existence to anni- 
hilation; and although they would stiU continue to 
suffer a punishment symbolically described as a fire by 
Holy Writ, yet they would hate God no longer, and the 
most unfortunate among them be happier than many 
a pauper in this life. It is quite obvious that all this 
is opposed to Scripture and the teaching of the Church. 
The articles cited were condemned by the Congrega- 
tion of the Index and the Holy Office on 14 and 19 
July, 1893 (cf. "CiviltaCattoHca”, 1, 1893, 672). 


Pbteb Lombabd, IV sent,, dist. xliv, xivi, aad his commen- 
tators; St. Thomas, I, Q. Ixiv and Suppl. ix, 97, and hfe com- 
mentators; Suarez, D« Angdis, VIII; Patuzzi, De futuro im- 
piorum statu (Verona, 1748-49; Venice, 1764); Passaglia, De 
cdemitate poenarum deque tone inferno (Rome, 1S54); Clarke, 
Eternal Punidiment and Infinite Lave in The Month, XUV 
(1882), 1 sqq., 196 sqq., 305 sqq.; Ribth, Der modeme Uvulaidte 
tend dis ewigen Stre^en in Stimmen aus Maria-Laoeh, XXXI 
(1886), 25 sqq., 136 sqq. ; SoHEEBBN-Ke^ppBR, Die Mydeeim de^ 
Chridenihums (2nd ed., Preibuix, 1898), S 97; TouRNEBrzB» 
Opinions du jour sur les peines (Paris, 18^); Jos. 

Sachs, Die ewige Dauer der HoUenstrafen (Paderbom, 1900); 
Biixot, De novissimis (Rome, 1902) ; Pesch, J^od^. dogm., IX 
(2nd ed., Freiburg, 1902), 303 sqq.; Hurter, Conmendium 
theol. dogm., HI (lltb ed., Innsbruck, 1903), 603 sqq.; STtmiSR, 
Die Hedigkeit Oottea und der ewige Tod (Innsbruck, 1903); 
Schbebbn-Atzbbbger, Handbt^ der Jedth. Dogmatik^ Iv 


gen Verstocktheit und ihr VerhoUnis zur Lehre des M Thomas von 
Aqidn (innsbmek, 1906) ; various recent manuals of dogma^c 
theolo^ (PoHLE, Spbcht, etc.); Hewit, Ignis jStemus m The 
Caih. World, LXVlI (1893), 1426; Breoghtt in Dtd>. Iteoiew, 
eXX (1897), 56-69; Porter, Eternal Pwiishment in The Monthf 
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Joseph Honthbim- 


Hell (HOll), Maximilian, astronomer, b. at Schem- 
nitz in Himgary, 15 May, 1720; d. at Vienna, 14 April 
1792. He entered the Society of Jesus at Trentschin 
18 Oct., 1738, and after his novitiate was sent t< 
Vienna, where he made his philosophical studies 
From his early years he had shown a stmng inclinatioi 
for scientific pursuits, and in 1744 he devoted himsel 
to the study of mathematics and astronomy, acting a 
the same time as assistant to Father Joseph Franz, th! 
director of the observatory at Vienna. After teachinj 
with much success for a year at Leutschau, he re 
turned to Vienna to study theology^ and in 1751 was 
ordained priest. He received a professorship of 
mathematics at Klausenbuig in 1752 and remained 
there until 1755, when he was appointed director of the 
Imperial observatory at Vienna. 

Father Hell's most important work was pedbaps the 
annual publication of the "Ephemerides asircxnomiese 
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ad meridianum Vindobonensem^^ which he began in 
1757 and continued for many years. These contain 
a large number of valuable observations and data. He 
was invited by the King of Denmark to undertake at 
VardShuus. Norway the observations of the transit 
of Venus or 1769. The transit observations were suc- 
cessful, and after spending some months at Copen- 
hagen preparing his results for the press, he returned to 
Vienna in 1770. Owing to delays in publication Hell 
was afterwards suspected of manipulating his data to 
make them fit in with others taken elsewhere. The 
suspicion was strengthened by Littrow when director 
of the Vienna Observatory, after a study of the original 
manuscripts (cf. Hell's ‘‘Reise nach Wardo u. seine 
Beobachtung des Venus-Durehgangs in Jahre 1769", 
Vienna, 1835). It was not until 1890 that Father 
Hell's reputation was cleared of the stain of forgery by 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, who made a critical study of 
the journal in question and showed conclusively that 
Littrow's inferences were entirely at fault. The latter, 
it appears, had originally been led into error by a de- 
fect in his sense of colour. Father Hell was of a gentle 
disposition and simple in his tastes. His devotion to 
the Church and to his order often cost him much 
persecution. Besides the Ephemerides", he was also 
the author of “Elementa aigebrse Joannis Crivelli 
m^s illustrata” (Vienna, 1745} ; Adjumentum mem- 
orise manuale chionologico-genealomco-historicum" 
(Vienna, 1750) ; " De la celebration de la Pique" (ibid., 
1761) ; “Elementa arithmeticse numericse et litteralis" 
(ibid., 1763); ‘*De satellite Veneris" (ibid., 1765); 
"De Transitu Veneris" (Copenhagen, 1770), etc. 

ScHEiiCHTBQROLL, Nekrcloff. (Gotha, 1792), I, 282; Sommbr- 
vo<3EL, Btbl. ie hz C. de IV, 238; Wolf, Oeachichte der 
Astronomie (Munich, 1877), 645; Newcomb, Month, Notices 
Royal Astron. Soe., XLIII, 371; Idem, Reminiscences of an 
Astronomer (Boston, 1903); Woodstock Letters t XXI, i, 70. 

Henry M. Brock. 

Helmold, historian, b. in the first half of the 
twelfth century; d. about 1177. He was a native of, 
or at least he grew up in, Holstein (Germany), and 
received his instruction in Brunswick from Gerold, the 
future Bishop of Oldenburg. Later he came under 
the direction of the saintly Vicelinus, the Apostle of 
the Wends, first in the Augustinian monastery of Fal- 
dera, afterwards known as Neumunster. He finally 
became a parish-priest at Bosow on Plone See. He 
wrote, at Gerold's suggestion, a chronicle of the Wends 
("Chronica Slavonun" or “Annales Slavorum"), the 
purpose of this chronicle was to demonstrate how 
Christianity and German nationality gradually suc- 
ceeded in ^ning a footing among the Wends, especi- 
ally in the eastern portion of Holstein. As an eye- 
witness he gives a clear description in fluent Latin of 
Vicelinus’s self-sacrificing missionary labours, of the 
founding of the bishopric in Oldenburg, of the transfer 
of this bishopric to LUbeck when German commerce at 
the latter place had become more important than in the 
former city, of the spread of German influence among 
the Wends, of the merciless subjugation and extermi- 
nation of these, and of the summoning to their lands 
of foreign settlers, principally Westphalian and Dutch. 
The work is divide into two parts: the first covers a 
period closing with the year 1168, while the second 
continues to the year 1171. This second part, how- 
ever, was written subsequently to 1172. He drew 
his knowledge of the earhest period from the church 
history of Adam of Bremen and the Saxon records 
bearing on Henry IV, besides the life of Willehadus, 
the list of Ansgarius, and perhaps also a life of Viceli- 
nus, but the summaries which he made of these records 
are unreliable. He is, however, our most important 
source of information for the history of his own period, 
his account erf which rests on the verbal information 
of Vicelinus and of Gerold. His fund of information 
becomes noticeably meagre after the latter's death in 
1163. His trustworthiness has been very seriously 


questioned in recent times (see particularly Schirren, 
"Beitrage zur Kritik holsteinischer Geschichtsquel- 
len'*, Leipzig, 1876) owing to his antagonism towards 
the archbishops of Bremen and his partiality for the 
Oldenburg-Lubeck bishopric, but it should not be 
supposed that he was guilty of an intentional falsifi- 
cation of facts [cf. with Senirren’s observations and 
conclusions Wigger, "Ueber die neueste Kritik des 
Helmold" in " Jahrbucher des Vereins fur Mecklen- 
burgisebe Geschichte", XLII (1877), 21-63]. The 
chronicle was first published in 1556 at FranMort on 
the Main, and finally in " Mon. Germ. Hist, : Script. ", 
(1868), 11-99, and in "Script, rer. Germ." 

WA.Trm^Bii.c'E.fDeutacJdandeOeschichtsquellen^Ti (1894), 338- 
41; PoTTHAST, Bibliotheca histonca, I (1896), 576 

Patricius Schlager. 

Helmont, Jan Baptista van; b. at Brussels, 1577; 
d. near Vilvorde, 30 December, 1644. This scientist, 
distinguished in the early annals of chemistry, be- 
longed to a good Flemish family. He was broujght up 
by his uncle, and studied humanities at Louvain, but 
refused to take his degree of Master of Arts, on the 
theory that it was a source of pride. The J esuit order 
attracted him, but he did not enter it. He investigated 
the Stoic school of philosophy, and, to practise the 
evangelical counsel of poverty, he conveyed all his 
property to his sister. Urged on by a desire to relieve 
human suffering, he began to study medicine. He 
was appointed to the chair of surgery at Louvain. 
The course of his studies was interfered with by a 
sickness, scabies, which affected him. The Galemsts 
treated him with purgatives, not recognizing that it 
was a parasitical disease. TMs disgusted mm with 
the Galenists; and he began his travels through Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, and Italy, for the purpose 
of investigating the prsbctice of medicine in these 
different countries. Eventually he was healed by an 
Italian charlatan, who used sulphur and mercury. 
He practised as a physician and, mstead of using 
plants, preijared his medicines in the laboratory of the 
day, in which the furnace, crucible, and retort were 
mo A largely employed; this made him known as the 
medietts per ignem. He departed somewhat from the 
counsel of poverty by marrying Margaret van Ranst, 
an heiress of Brabant, and settled down at Vilvorde. 
He had now acquired a wide reputation in medicine, 
and had received his doctor's degree at Louvain as 
early as 1699. Yet he failed in the treatment of his 
own family; and, in spite of his remedies, death carried 
off one of its members when attacked by scabies, the 
very disease of which he had been cured. His celeb- 
rity was now very great, and it is said that he was 
suspected of diabolism. A fantastic element appears 
in his work, largely due to the age in which he lived; 
but his scientific work is of a high order of merit. He 
investigated gases, notably carbon dioxide, which he 
discovered in various sources, and it was he who first 
applied the name gas (jgeist) to this family of sub- 
stances. He applied the balance in his investigations. 
He discovered sulphuretted hydrogen in the numan 
system, made hydrochloric gas, which he called gas 
salt, explained the explosion of gun-powder on the 
theory of the e:^ansion of gases, discovered or inves- 
tigated sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and nitrogen oxide. 
Bfe was one of the first to recognize the r61e played by 
acid in the gastric juice, attributing disease to an 
excess of the same. Like all other chemists of the 
time, he studied the transmutation of metals, naming 
his son Mercury, believing that he had succeeded in 
getting gold from mercury. His various books were 
published from 1622 to 1652. In 164$ a collection of 
his works was published posthumously under the au- 
spices of his son. 

PouLTtBR TO* Hblmoth, MeSmoires aur van Belmont et aes 
icrita (Brussels, 1$47); IIommelabiub), Etudes aur Belmont 
(Brussels, 1868). 

T. O'Connor Sloanb. 
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Helpers of the Holy Sotilsi Society of the 
(Atjxiliatrices des Ames du Purgatoire), a reli- 
gious order of women founded in Paris, France, 1856, 
with the object of assisting the Holy Souls, by Eugenie 
Smet (in religion, Marie de la Providence), b. at Lille, 
25 March, 1825; d. at Paris, 7 Feb., 1871; educated at 
the convent of the Sacred Heart, at Lille, she distin- 
guished herself by intellectual acquirements and strik- 
ing traits of devotion to the Holy Souls. She went 
to Paris on 19 Jan., 1856; the society dates its 
foimdation from that day. On 22 Jan. Eugenie ob- 
tained the permission of Archbishop Sibour to estab- 
lish her order in Paris. The community Mademoiselle 
Smet had gathered round her took possession of No. 16, 
Rue de la Harouill^re, on 1 July, 1856. This is still the 
mother-house of the order. On 27 Dec., 1857, the 
foundress, with five of her first companions, pro- 
nounced her first vows; a Jesuit was appointed chap- 
lain^ and the Rule of St, Ignatius was adopted. 
Besides the three usual vows, they take a fourth obli- 
gation to "piW, suffer, and labour for the souls in 
purgatory”, offering up the satisfactory part of all 
their works of mercy, their vows and prayers, as well 
as indulgences applicable to themselves. There are 
two cla£es of religious, the choir nuns and the lay 
sisters; both make the same vows, follow the same 
rule, and enjoy the same privileges. The subjects 
admitted to the first probation have a postulate of 
three months, followed by a two-year novitiate; the 
sisters then make their first profession and receive a 
crucifix, which they wear on their breast. After an- 
other year's probation (about ten years after their 
first vows), they can be admitted to perpetual vows, 
with the usual ecclesiastical approbation. On that 
day each professed religious receives a ring, a token of 
her eternal alliance with Jesus CJhrist. 

On entering the novitiate their family name is re- 
placed by a name in religion. The society is governed 
by a reverend mother general, who is aided by a 
council of at least four assistants. Each separate 
convent has a local superior. To facilitate their 
works of mercy among the poor, the Helpers adopt a 
simple black costume. Their principal work of mercy 
is the visiting and care of the sick poor. During the 
time which is not occupied by their spiritual exercises, 
they go to the homes of the poor aflKcted by sickness, 
and bring them eveij relief and consolation religious 
devotedness can devise; rendering them the humblest 
services their state requires. The Helpers also under- 
take, according to the requirements of the place in 
which they are settled, numerous other works of zeal 
and charity, such as the religious instruction of chil- 
dren and adults, guilds for women and girls of 
the working classes, mothers' meetings, meetings for 
governesses and business employes, free circukiting 
libraries, catechism classes, etc. All these works are 
gratuitous, the rule of the order forbidding compen- 
sation for services rendered. 

Soon after their institution, they adopted “honor- 
ary members”, “associates ”, and “benefactors ”, who 
enter into a union of prayer and sacrifice with the 
Helpers, and p^icipate in the privil^es enjoyed by 
the society. JPriests can become honora^ members 
by promising to offer up the Holy Sacrifice pnce a 
month for the prescribed intentions; and religious, by 
offering up a monthly Communion for the same inten- 
tions. 

In 1859 Pius IX blessed the Confraternity of Lady As- 
sociates and granted it a special indulg^sce; on 9 June, 
1873, he granted the society the Lavda or first Brief of 
approbation, and on 25 June, 1878, the constitutions 
of the order were approved by Leo XIU. The first 
branch house was ^tablished at Nantes, July, 1864. 
In 1867 six nuns were conducted by Bishqi Languil- 
lat to Shanghai; the works which they undertook 
were the superintendence of a congregation of Chinese 
Catholic maidens and widows; the preparation of con- 


verts for reception into the Church; the direction of a 
native orphanage and of European schools for the 
wealthier classes. The Chinese congregation, now 
known as Pr^entandines, are trained by the Helpers. 
They visit the sick, baptize abandoned children, and 
keep native schools. The Helpers have established in 
Shanghai a high school for the Chinese, under the 
name of “L'Etoile du Matin In December, 1869, a 
house was established in Brussels. The Helpers did 
good work in the ambulances for the wounded of both 
nations during the Franco-Prussian War. 

In 1873 the Helpers were installed in the Archdio- 
cese of Westminster, at 23 Queen Anne Street, Caven- 
dish Square. They removed to Gloucester Road, 
Regent's Park, in 1882. From 1874 to 1880 commu- 
nities were established at Cannes, Orleans, Tourcoing, 
and Montmartre. In the last twenty-five years con- 
vents have arisen at Rome, Turin, Florence, and San 
Remo; in Belgium at Brussels, Li^e, Gnentj and 
Namur. There is a house in Vienna, one in Switzer- 
land, and one at San Sebastian in Spain. There is a 
novitiate at Versailles; another at Beaxilieu, Jersey. 
The Helpers are also at Lourdes, at Blanehelande m 
Normmdy, at Lille, and at Edinburgh, Scotland- 
When it was decided to erect a commemorative chapel 
on the site of the fire of the charity bazaar in the Rue 
Jean Goujon, Paris (4 May, 1897^ Cardinal Richard 
selected the Helpers as the guardians of this sanctuary. 
This foundation is named Notre-Dame de la Conso- 
lation. 

In May, 1892, seven Helpers sailed for New York, 
and were heartily welcomed by Archbishop Corrigan.^ 
The first convent was a very small house in Seventh 
Avenue; there they labour^ for nearly three years, 
when they removed to 114 East 86th Street. In 1906, 
they had five houses in the same neighbourhood. 
Children from the pubKc schools come to the con- 
vents for religious instruction. The girls have sewing 
classes three times a week, and are allowed to take 
home the garments they have made. Often Protest- 
ants and Jewesses ask permission to join. Some idea 
of this work may be obtained when it is considered 
that over thirty-seven thousand general instructions 
were given to the classes during 1905. In the winter 
months a number of entertainments are held for the 
older women as well as for the young giris and boys, and 
during 1905 a course of lectures on hygiene and first 
aid to the injured was given. In 1903, some Helpers 
were sent to St. Louis, Missouri. They have now a 
prosperous convent in Washi^ton Boulevard. In 
1905, the Sisters went to San Iraneisco, where they 
settled in a house in Howard Street, which was de- 
stroyed in the earthepzake of 19(^, when they found 
ample scope for their zeal in the exercise their 
double vocation, ministering to the sick and dying, 
while praying unceasingly for those who had perished. 
They have now a new convent in Gold^ Gate Avenue. 

Helpidixts, Fuavius Rusticiub, the name of several 
Latin writers. It appears in the manuscript of Pom- 
ponius Mela and Jmus Paris as the sigimture of a 
reviser, in the form FI. Rusrticius He^idius Domnulus. 
Julius Paris is an abbreviator of Valerius Masdmus, 
and lived at the end of the fourth century or the begin- 
ning of the fifth. On the other hand a correspondent 
of Sdonius calls himself Domnulus (Epist., Iv, 25; cf. 
IX, 13) and wrote poetry during a stay at Aries under 
Majorian (457-461) . Among the signatures of revisers 
of certain manuscriptshe appears as “ coimt of the conr 
sktory"; Sidonius calls him anex-qusestor, ie.therank 
superior to that of count of the consistory. There is, 
therefore, no reason for distinguishing the author d 
the signatures from the Domnulus of Sidonius. On 
the other hand the deacon Helpidius (d. about 5?^), 
friend of Ennodius and physician of Tbeodoric, King 
of the Ostrogoths, is unquestionably aimther persoio. 
Tinder the name of Helpidius, the “fOTpoex qiiseistor^^ 
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we have twenty-four strophes of three hexameters 
each, on scenes from the Old and New Testaments. 
Sixteen of these scenes correspond to one another, e. g. 
as type and fulfilment. These verses were probably 
intended as texts for the decoration of a church. 
Under the title of “ Rustic! Elpidii carmen de Christi 
beneficiis” a short poem of one hundred and forty 
hexameters celebrates the miracles of Christ. Its 
opening prayer is addressed to Christ as Creator and 
intimately united with the Father. A very mystical 
tone dominates these verses. The best edition is that 
of W. Brandes in a programme of the BrunsT\dck 
Gymnasium (1890). For the aforesaid tristichs 
there are only as yet the ancient editions in P. L., 
LXII, 545. 

Manitius, G&tchichie der chri8tlich-late^nischen Poeaie (Stutt- 
gart, 1891), 379; Buandbs, Wiener Studien, XII, 297. 

Paul Lejay. 

H61yot, Pierre, usually known as Hippolyte, his 
name in religion, b, at Paris, in 1660; d. there 5 
January, 1716. He came of noble farmly, and at 
twenty-three took the habit of the Third Order of 
St. Francis, in a monastery (Picpus) founded by his 
uncle, Jerome H^lyot. The lengthy journeys which 
he made all over Europe afforded him opportunity 
to collect material for his great work on the religious 
orders, to the composition of which he had already 
devoted much time. The first four volumes appeared 
after twenty-five years of preparation; but he died 
while the fifth was still in press. The work was com- 
pleted by his fellow religious, Maximilian BuUot, and 
treats of the history of religious and knightly orders, 
and of congregations of both sexes, down to his own 
time, and exMbits more particularly their origin, 
growth, deterioration, suppression, or dissolution, 
various offshoots and reforms; he added also the lives 
of the chief founders, and illustrations of different 
monastic habits. The work appeared at Paris in 
1714r-1719, and comprised eight quarto volumes en- 
titled: ‘^Bfistoire des ordres monastiques, religieux 
et militaires, et des congregations seculi^res de Tun 
et de I’autre sexe, qui ont 4t4 etablis jusqu’^ present 
. . . Being written on scientific principles, though 
not always with critical insight, it was veiy favour- 
ably received, and achieved a wide circulation. The 
French edition was reprinted three times (1721, 1792. 
and 1838). An Italian edition by Fontana appeared 
at Lucca in 1737; a German one in eight quarto 
volumes at Leipzig in 1753, and another at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main in 1830, Helyot’s work was made 
the basis of an alphabetical dictionary of religious 
orders, ''Dictionnaire des ordres religieux, ou histoire 
des ordres monastiques’*, prepared by M. L. Badiche, 
which appeared in Migne’s '' Encyclopedie Theolo- 
gigue (Paris, 1858) xx-xxiv. 

Siographie Univers^, XIX, 95; Hurtbr, Nomenclator. 

Patricitjs Schlager. 

Hemerford, Thomas. See Hatdock, George. 

Hemmerlin (Malleolus), properly Hemerli, 
Felix, provost at Solothum, in Switzerland, b. at 
Zurich, m 1388 or 1389; d. about 1460. He was edu- 
cate at the school of the collegiate church of his 
native town, and afterwards entered the University 
of Erfurt, whence in 1408 he betook himself to the 
University of Bologna^ where he studied law for four 
years. At the beginning of 1412 he became a canon 
d collemate church of Sts. Fefix and Regula at 
Zurich. A little later a similar dignity was conferred 
upon him from the church of St. Mauritius, in Zo- 
fing^. In 1413 we find him once more at the Uni- 
versity d Erfurt, where he won the degree of Bachelor 
of Canon Law. Soon after this he took part in the 
Council of Constance. He identified himself there 
with the Church Reform party, the principles of 
which were thenceforth to govern his religious activ- 


ities and his attitude in matters of ecclesiastical 
pohcy. He became, in 1421, provost (prcepositus) of 
the collegiate church of St. Ursus at Solothum. As 
such he undertook to reform the collegiate clergy, 
drew up new regulations bearing on Divine service, 
on the ecclesiastical duties and the life of choir-mem- 
bers, and even defended energetically the rights of the 
collegiate church against the mimicipal authorities. 
Two years later he returned to the University of 
Bologna, from which he obtained in the year which 
followed the de^ees of Licentiate and Doctor of 
Canon Law. His doctorate certificate is still in 
existence and is preserved in the public museum at 
Zurich. It is the most ancient doctorate diploma 
known to exist to-day in the original. His learning 
covered a very wide field. Besides his legal studies 
he had taken im ancient languages and knew Greek 
and Hebrew. On his return to Solothum he devoted 
himself to theology, and was ordained a priest in 1430. 
He had great hopes of the Council of Basle, and took 
part in the deliberations which preceded the general 
sessions of the council, as well as in the debates with 
the Hussites. He also espoused at the outset the 
cause of the antipope Felix against Eugene IV. But 
the subsequent proceedings of the council offended 
him, and he became dissatisfied with the ecclesiasti- 
cal conditions of his day. Meanwhile he reformed 
the clergy of the collegiate church of Zofingen. In 
January, 1439, he undertook the reform of the colle- 

f iate clergy of Zurich, where as early as 1428 he had 
ecome cantor. But here he met strenuous oppo- 
sition. After he had written a violent pamphlet 
against the mode of living in this community, several 
members of the choir formed a plot against him, and 
he was seriously wounded. He recovered, however, 
and renewed his attacks against ecclesiastical abuses. 

Hemmerlin composed more than thirty polemical 
treatises on various subjects, the chief of which were 
directed against the mendicant friars, the Beguines, 
and even against Nicholas of Cusa (q. v.), against 
the cardinals, the Roman Curia, and even the pope. 
In politics, too, he sided earnestly with his native city, 
Zurich, allied with Austria against the Swiss con- 
federates. He attacked the Swiss most violently in 
his work entitled: ^'De nobilitate et rusticitate” 
(completed in 1450) . In this way he made numerous 
enemies, who sought a favourable opportunity to 
avenge themselves. In 1456 a popular celebration 
in honour of the reconciliation of the inhabitants of 
Zurich with the people of Switzerland was made 
the occasion of a popular outcry against Hemmerlin. 
He was seized in his own house, delivered to the 
Vicar-general of Constance, and was condemned by 
the episcopal court in that place to the loss of his 
canonicate at Zurich and to lifelong confinement. 
He was taken to Lucerne and underwent a mild im- 
prisonment in the Franciscan monastery of that 
place. Numerous writing employed his time at 
Lucerne, and eventually he excnanged his provost- 
ship at Solothum for the parish of Penthaz in the 
Diocese of Lausanne. Only a portion of his works 
have been printed. An edition appeared at Basle 
(s. d.) prepared by Sebastian Brant, and another 
at the same place in 1497. There is not the slightest 
justification for the attempt to present Hemmerlin 
as a forerunner of the Protestant Reformation. 

Eeber, Fdix Hemmerlin von Zurich, neu nach den Quellen 
hearbeitet (Basle. 1846) ; Fiaia, Dr. FeUx Hemmerlin cU Propst 
dee St. Ureenetipee in Solothum (Solothum, 1857); V6gbli, 
Zum Veretandniee von M deter Haemmerlie Schnftm (Zurich, 
1873); Schneider, Der ZUrcher Kanonikus und Kantor Fdix 
Hemmerli an der univereitiit Bologna (Zurich, 1888). 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Henderson, Isaac Attsti^ b. at Brooklyn, 1850; 
d. in Rome, March, 1909. His family was of Scotch 
and Irish extraction and had Hved for many genera- 
tions in America, After an early education m private 
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schools and under tutors, he graduated from Williams 
College with the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, and Doctor of Civil Law. In 1872 he became 
connected with the New York “ Evening Post”, which 
his father owned in partnership with William Cullen 
Bryant and John Bigelow, became assistant publisW 
in 1875, and from 1877 was publisher, stockholder, 
and member of the Board of Trustees. He w’as a 
member of the Union League, University, and Men- 
delssohn Glee Clubs, all of New York. Selling his 
interest in the New York “ Evening Post in 1881, he 
went to Europe and lived in London and Rome. In 
1886 Mr. Henderson published his first novel, “The 
Prelate”, while still a Protestant, and followed it 
two years later with “Agatha Page”. The latter, 
soon (1892) dramatized as “The Silent Battle”, 
was produced by Sir Charles Wyndham at the 
Criterion Theatre, London, another dramatic version, 
entitled “ Agatha”, being produced the same year at 
the Boston Museum. His second drama, “The 
Mummy and the Humming Bird”, was presented at 
Wjmdliam’s Theatre, 1901, the princip^ male part 
bemg again taken by Wyndham. In 1902 it was 

E layed at the Empire Theatre, New York. In 1896 
e became a Catholic, adopting the name of Aus- 
tin at his Confirmation. In 1903 he was appointed 

E rivate chamberlain to Pope Pius X. In early life 
e had been a prime promoter of “The New York 
Evening Post’s Fresh Air Fund for Children”; as an 
ardent Catholic, his chief work was among the poor 
lads of the Trastevere quarter in Rome, to whom he 
gave a playground and a well-equipped rainy-day 
playroom, having kept up always His keen interest in 
manly sports. Mr. Henderson was a man of varied 
literary ability, and of versatile talents; he was a 
keen theolo^n, had an exquisite sense of humour, 
was a musician, and gifted with a fine tenor voice. 

Julia G. Robins. 

Hendrick, Thomas Augustine. See Cebu, Dio- 
cese OP. 

Hengler, Lawrence, Catholic priest and the in- 
ventor of the horizontal pendulum, b. at Reichenhofen, 
Wurtembere, 3 Feb., 1806; d. at Tigerfeld, 1858. At 
the a^ of fourteen he entered the Latin School of 
LeutMreh and attended successively those of Ehingen 
and Tubingen. In 1828 he studied mathematics and 
astronomy at Munich. It was at this place, and 
while a pupil of Gruithuisen, that he invented the 
horizont^ j^ndulum^ which at present is the basis of 
more than half the seismographs in use the world over. 
In 1832 he published this mvention in the “Analecta” 
of Gruithuisen, together with some experiments he 
had made. In 1835 he was ordained in Rottenburg 
and was pastor of Tigerfeld at the time of his death. 
He left a very perfect and elaborate telescope unfin- 
ished. 

In modem publications the horizontal pendulum is 
mostly accredited to Zollner (1869), sometimes to 
Perrot (1862), but illustrated articles with observa- 
tions in the “Analecta” of Gruithuisen, vol. I, and in 
l3ingler’s “Poly^hnic Journal”, 1832, secure for 
Hengler the indisputable right of priority. A full 
description of the pendulum and its history may be 
found in Zollner’s “Abhandlungen”, vol. IV, and also 
in Poggendorf’s “Annals”, vol. CL. 

F. L. Odenbach. 

Hennepin, Louis, one of the most famous ex- 
plorers in the wilds of North America during the 
seventeenth century, b. at Ath, province of Hainaut, 
Belgium, about thirty miles south-west of Brussels, 
in or about the year 1640; d. probably at Rome, 
soon after 1701. In his writings he always refers 
to hims ftlf as a Fleming. Very httle is known of his 
childhood and early manhood, but, after a proper 
course of education, he entered upon a novitiate in the 


R^collet branch of the Franciscan Order, whose mem- 
bers adopted the most austere regimen and undertook 
most arduous labours (see Friars Minor, Order 
OF). He passed his novitiate in the R4collet monas- 
tery at B4thune, pro\ince of Artois {now the depart- 
ment of Pas-de-Cmais), France. During his youth he 
had been sent to Ghent in Belgium for the purpose of 
learning the Dutch language, and, at that time, had 
mentioned to one of his sisters residing there the 
strong inclination which he had always felt to travel 
about the world. His sister attempted to dissuade 
him from such a design, but Hennepin continued under 
the sway of two impulses, of -which the one is described 
in his own language thus: “ I always found in myself 
a strong inclination to retire from the world and to 
regulate my life according to the rules of pure and 
severe virtue, and, in compliance with this humour, 
I entered the Franciscan Order, designing to confine 
myself to an austere way of living.” His enthusiasm 
for travelling is brought to light in another passage: 
“ I was from my infancy very fond of travellmg, and 
my natural cunosity induced me to visit many parts 
of Europe one after another. But not being satisfied 
-with that, I found myself inclined to entertain more 
distant prospects and was eager to see remoter coun- 
tries and nations that had not yet been heard of; and 
in gratifying my natural propensity, I was led to the 
discovery of a vast and large country where no Euro- 
pean had ever been before.” 

Again Hennepin declares: “I was overjoyed when 
I saw in history the travels and voyages of the Fathers 
of my own order, who indeed were the first that \mder- 
took missions into any foreign country, and oft-times 
represented to mysefi that there could be nothing 
greater or more glorious than to instruct the ignorant 
and barbarous and lead them to the light of the Gospel; 
and having remarked that the Franciscans had be- 
haved themselves in this work with a great deal of 
zeal and success, I found this begat in my mind a 
desire of tracing their footsteps and dedicating my- 
self after their example to the ^ory of God and the 
salvation of souls.” Opportunities soon came for 
realizing his ambition. Snortly after his ordination 
to the priesthood, Hennepin made a journey to Italy, 
and, in obedience to the orders of his superior, visits 
all the great churches and most important convents 
of the Franciscan Order both in that country and in 
Germany. In narrating the next ensuing events of 
his life, Hennepin states: “Ha-vdng returned to the 
Netherlands, the Reverend Father William Herinx, late 
Bishop of xpres, manifested his averseness to the 
resolution I had taken of continuing to tra-yel by 
detaining me in the convent of Halles in Hainaut, 
where I was obliged to perform the office of preacher 
for a year.” After this experience, Heimepin, with 
the consent of his superior, went into Artois, France, 
and was thence sent to Calais, as he himself states, 
“to act the j)art of a mendicant there in time of her- 

"^luleatCalais he took every possible opportunity 
of hearing the stories of the various voyages and ex- 
periences in other lands related by shipmasters and 
sailors. To use his own language, he used oft-times 
to frequent “victualling-houses to hear the seamen 
give an account of their adventures. The smoke of 
tobacco was offensive to me and created pain in my 
stomach, while I was thus intent upon giving ear to 
their relations, but for all I was very attentive to the 
accounts they gave of their encounters by sea, the 
perils they had gone through, and all the acmdents 
which befell them in their long voyages. This occu- 
pation was so agreeable that Inave spent whole days 
and nights without eating; for thereby I always came 
to xmderstand some new thing concerning the customs 
and ways of living in remote places and concerning the 
pleasantness, fertility, and sights of the country -where 
these men had been.” Hennepin’s desire to wander 
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was gratified by journeys as a missionary to most of 
the various towns of Holland. At Maastricht he 
remained for eight consecutive months during the 
year 1673, and was in the midst of the war then in 
progress between the French and the Spanish. He 
states: ^'During the eight months I administered the 
sacraments to over three thousand wounded men. 
In which occupation I ventured many dangers among 
the sick people, being taken ill both of a spotted fever 
and a dysenteric which brought me very low and near 
unto death; but God at length restored me my former 
health by the care and help of a very skilful Dutch 
ohvsician.” 


The young monk continued his career amid scenes 
of battle for some time and, during the succeeding 
year, was present at the battle of Seneffe (1674), where 
he busied himself in administering comfort to the 
wounded. He then received orders from his superiors 
to go to Rochelle, France, in order to embark there 
and go to Canada as a missionary. While waiting for 
the sailing of the ship upon which his voyage was to 
be inade, Hennepin performed at a place near Rochelle 
the duties of a curate for nearly two months at the 
request of the local pastor, who had occasion to be 
absent from his charge. At last, during the suminer 
of the year 1675, Hennepin was destined to realize 
his fondest hopes, because he then set sail, 14 July, for 
the New World, leaving France as a member of an 
expedition approved by Colbert and placed by *'Le 
Grand Monarque ", Touis XIV, under the leadership 
of tl^t famous cavalier, Ren4 Robert^ Sieur de la 
Salle, who had been recently endowed with a title and 
had been appointed to the governorship of Fort Fron- 
tenac, one of the principal outposts or Nouvelle 
France ”, as the French dominions in .^erica were 
then called- The ship arrived at Quebec in September, 
having successfully withstood attacks by Turkish, 
Tunisian, and Algerian pirates. The first experience 
of the yoimg missiona:^ was to serve during the first 
four years oi his life in Canada as a preacher m Advent 
and Lent in the cloister of St. Augustine in the hospi- 
tal at Quebec, in addition to performing the usual 
duties of the monastic life. This appointment as 
preacher was due to thefavouracquiredTby Hennepin, 
during his voyage, in the opinion of FranQois de Laval 
de Montmorency, newly appointed Bishop of Quebec, 
who had been a passenger upon the ship which brought 
Hennepin to New France. 

During his period of residence at Quebec, Hennepin 
employed his leisure time with great industry in travel- 
ling to regions within twenty or thirty leagues of that 
city-— often on snow-shoes, his luggage being trans- 
ported upon sledges drawn by dogs, sometimes travel- 
ling in a canoe — always with a view to learning the 
languages and customs of the Indians so as to prepare 
himself for missionary labours among the savages of 
the North American Continent. He was an acute 
observer, and Ms books contain most minute and 
accurate descriptions of the characteristics, arts, and 
customs of the Indians. Hennepin 's first independ- 
ent labours in America began when he was sent in 
company with, Father Luke Buisset to take care of a 
misaon at a place on the nori^ shore of Lake Ontario 
near the head-waters of the River St. Lawrence. The 
mission station had borne the Iroquois name, Catar- 
okouy, and was the place at which Count Frontenac, 
Governor-General of Canada, had built in 1673 a fort 
wMch subsequently bore his name. This site is now 
occupied by the city of Kingston, Ontario. After 
remaming two years and a half at Fort Frontenac, 
where they built wiih their associates a large mission- 
house and laboured assiduously for the conversion of 
the natives, the two missionaries went down the River 
liwrence in a canoe. Upon reachii^ Quebec, 
Hamlin entered the R^coUet convent of St. Mary's, 
in order, as he states, to prepare and sanctify himself 
for the long expedition to the westward under the 


leadership of La Salle which was then in process of 
preparation. On 18 November, 1678, La Salle inaugu- 
rated Ms expedition by sending forward from Fort 
Frontenac in a brigantine of about ten tons burden a 
detachment of his followers under the command of 
Pierre de St-Paul, Sieur de la Motte-Lussi^re, a French 
military officer, with directions to establish a post 
on the Niagara River near Lake Erie and to make prep- 
arations for the building of a ship for the navigation 
of the Great Lakes. This detachment arrived at 
the River Niagara on 6 December after encounter- 
ing great perils. On 20 January La SaUe arrived at 
the same place and took command. During the win- 
ter Hennepin went to Fort Frontenac, but returned 
to the Nmgara outpost shortly before 30 July, 
1679, accompanied by two other R4collet Fathers, 
Gabriel de la Ribourde and Z^nobe Mambr4, who, in 
common with Hennepin, had been directed by the 
superior of their order to accompany the expedition 
of the Chevalier de la Salle. Meanwhile La Motte had 
disconnected himself entirely from the expedition and 
returned to Fort Frontenac. 

On 7 August, 1679, the famous expedition sailed 
from the Niagara River on a sMp wHch had been built 
during the preceding winter and was named * ^ Griffon ” , 
a griffin being one of the figures on the coat of arms 
of La Salle. The mouth of the Detroit River was 
reached on 10 August, and received from La Salle the 
name which it has since borne. Sailing up tMs river 
and through Lake St. Clair, named by the same ex- 
plorer after the saint on whose feast-day he first be- 
held it, they passed through the St. Clair River and 
up Lake Huron, and late m the same month arrived 
at a place, called by the Indians Michikmadnac, and 
christenea by the famous Marquette with the more 
religious name, St-Ignace. Leaving tMs place on 2 
September, the expedition soon reached Green Bay, 
made a short stop there, and departed for the south 
on 19 September. Storms prevailed and great dan- 
gers were encountered, but on 1 November La Salle 
and his followers reached the mouth of a river, then 
called the River of the Miamis and now named the 
River St. Joseph, the greater part of wMch lies 
within the present State of MicMgan. At the mouth 
of this river La Salle built a fort, and on 20 Novem- 
ber his principal lieutenant, an Italian named Enrico 
di Tonti, arrived with certain members of the expedi- 
tion who had come along the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan, while La Salle, Hennepin, and the rest fol- 
lowed the western shore. Setting out on 3 December, 
the expedition traversed the River St. Joseph to a 
point near its head-waters, then made a portage to 
the Kaiiakee river, and went down that nver to the 
stream called by Hennepin ‘'the River of the Illinois " 
and stiU called the Illinois River. Down this stream 
the expedition travelled imtil they arrived, during the 
latter days of December, at a village of the Illinois 
Indians, which lies, as Hennepin states, one hundred 
and thirty leagues from the fort built at the mouth of 
the River St. Joseph. 

They continued their journey, a halt was soon made 
and a celebration held upon the river banks on 1 Jan- 
uary, 16^. Mass was celebrated and all wished a Happy 
New Year to M. de la Salle, the missionaries adding 
words of encouragement and congratulation to their 
leader and at the same time exhorting all the members 
of the expedition to preserve confidence and fidelity. 
On the same day the expedition passed through a lake 
which has since been known as Lake Peoria^ and soon 
after reached the principal village of the Illinois Indi- 
ans. The members of the La Salle expedition here 
smoked the calumet with the Indians and enjoyed 
a brief rest. A short distance below the outlet of the 
lake, a fort was constructed which La Salle called 
Fort Cr^ve-coeur, so named, according to Hennepin, 
“because the desertion of our men, and the other 
difficulties we laboured under had almost broken our 
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hearts”. Other authorities, however, express the 
opinion that the name was given in compliment to 
Louis XIV, and in reference to his capture during the 
year 1672 of a fortress named Creve-coeur near Bois- 
le-duc in the Netherlands. 

Leaving Tonti in command at the fort, La Salle 
departed for a journey on foot to Fort Front enac and 
Quebec, having ^ven directions to Hennepin to pro- 
ceed down the Illinois River and then up the Missis- 
sippi River as far as possible upon a voyage of dis- 
covery. The members of this expedition were the 
intrepid R6coilet and^ two Frenchmen — ^Antoine Au- 

elle, bom at Aimens, in Kcardy, and sumamed Picard 

u Gay, and Michel Accault, a native of the province 
of Poitou. These three men started out from Fort 
Cr^ve-coeur on 29 February, 1680, soon after reached 
the Mississippi River, and then turned northwards. 
On 12 April they were captured by a band of the 
Issati Sioux, living on or near the shores of a lake 
called by the original European explorers the Lake 
of the Issati” (afterwards called Lac Buade in honour 
of Count Frontenac, his family name being Buade) 
ajid now known as iMille Lacs, one of the largest lakes 
in the State of Minnesota. Hennepin’s cajitors were 
on their way to make war against the Miamis and the 
Illinois, but abandoned their design and turned back 
towards their homes carrying with them the three 
explorers. They travelled nineteen day^ passing en 
route Lake Pepin, which was named by Hennepin the 
Lake of Tears because of the demonstrative grief 
manifested at a certain place upon its banks by an 
Indian chief mourning for his son who had been killed 
in battle. On 21 April they stopped at an Indian 
village situated about fifteen miles below the present 
site of the city of Saint Paul, Minnesota. At this 
point they left their canoes and travelled on foot to 
the principal village of the Issati at or near the place 
where a river, caUSd by Hennepin the River St. Fran- 
cis and now l^own as Rum River, emerges from Mile 
Lacs. 

Hennepin and his companions had then to undergo 
all the hardships which would naturally be the lot of 
civilized men thrown into close association with bar- 
barians. Whenever the Indians moved about from 
place to {{lace, according to their nomadic inclinations, 
they carried with them the Franciscan Father and the 
two other captives. During one of these excursions 
the wanderers stopped at the great cataract in the 
Mississippi River which is now encircled by the city of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and which still bears the 
name of St. Anthony Falls, given to it by Hennepin 
in honour of St. Anthony of Padua. In July the 
Indians went down the St. Francis River, and, after 
camping there a while, permitted Hennepin and 
Augelle to leave them for the purpose of goin^ down 
the Mississippi River to get the supplies which La 
Salle ha^romised to send and deposit at the mouth 
of the Wisconsin River. After making a journey 
down the river of about one hundred and sixty miles, 
a large band of the Issati overtook them and carried 
them back to the great camp at Mille Lacs. While 
on the journey to that place, Hennepin and his savage 
companions met the famous French explorer, Darnel 
Greysolon Du Lhut, who had been roaming about the 
region to the west and south-west of LaJce Superior. 
At the end of Septemb^, owing to the vigorous and 
determined insistence of jDu Lhu-^ Hennepin and his 
companions were released by the Indians and accom- 
panied Du Lhut and his followers down the Mississippi 
to the mouth oi the Wisconsin, thence up the Wiscon- 
sin River to the famous portage between the head- 
waters of that river and thc^ of the Fox River, down 
the Fox River to the French settlement at Gre^ Bay, 
and thence to St-Ignace. 

At St-Ignace Hennepin was agre^bly surprised to 
meet a Jesuit named Father Pierson, whose birthplace 
was also Ath. After spending the winter there, 


pleasantly interspersing with his missionary labours 
some recreation, Hennepin left St-Ignace during 
Easter week in the year 1681, and arrived safely at 
Fort Frontenac soon after Pentecost Sunday. A few 
days later he arrived at Montreal where he made a 
report to Count Frontenac, the Governor-General of 
New France, concerning his wanderings and experi- 
ences. At the request of the governor-general and 
as his guest, Hennepin proceeded to Quebec. On the 
way, at Fort Champlain, they met Bishop Laval, who 
was ascending the St. Lawrence River on a tour of 
episcopal visitation. The bishop was greatly inter- 
ested m the thrilling narrative of Father Hennepin, 
and, knowing his need of rest, granted him permission 
to retire to the Franciscan monastery, ‘‘ Our Lady of 
the Angels”, in the city of Quebec. Having passed 
the remainder of the summer within the cloisters of 
this institution, Hennepin sailed for Europe in the 
autumn of the same year, and for a year or more was 
secluded in a monastery of his order at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, during which period he published his first book, 
entitled ^^Description de la Louisiane, nouvellement 
d^ouverte au Sud-Ouest de la Nouvelle France, par 
ordre du Roy. Avec la carte du Pays: Les Moeurs et 
la Mani^re de vivre des Sauvages. Dedi^e k Sa Ma- 
jesty par le R. P. Louis Hennepin Missionnaire R4col- 
let et Notaire Apostoliaue”. The book was printed 
at Paris, and was issued during the month of January in 
the year 1683. This book is regarded as not only very 
interesting, but as fairly accurate. In the year 1697 
Hennepin published at Utrecht another book, entitled 
^‘Nouvelle D^couverte d’un tr^s grand Pays, situ6 
dans r Am6rique*’. In this book Hennepin for the first 
time claims that he had not only traversed the upper 
but also the lower Mississippi, and had traced the 
course of the stream to its outlet in the Gulf of Mexico. 
As the time which elapsed between the date when 
Hennepin left the country of the Illinois and the date 
upon which he was captured by the Issati was not 
sufficient for a canoe voyage from Fort Crdve-cceur to 
the mouth of the Mississippi and then up stream to a 
point near the present southern boundary of Minne- 
sota, Hennepin has been denounced by many his- 
torians and historical critics as an arrant falsifier. 
Certain writers have sought to repel this charge by 
claiming that the erroneous statements are in fact 
interpolations by other persons. The wei^t of evi- 
dence is however adverse to such a theory. The 

Nouvelle D4couverte’* was followed by another book 
coming from the press at Utrecht in the year 1698. 
This was entitled ‘‘Nouveau Voyage”. Almost si- 
multaneously, English translations of the two last- 
mentioned works appeared in London under the title 
of “A new discovery of a vast country in America’'. 
Both the “Nouvelle D^couverte” and the “New Dis- 
covery” were dedicated to William, the Third, King 
of England. At that time Hennepin had lost the 
favour of the French king, and the archives of the 
French Government contain an order from Louis XIY 
directing the governor of New France to arrest the 
famous missionary and traveller in case of his appear- 
ance in America and to send him home. 

Memorials of the expedition to the upper Mississippi 
exist in the names of certain places. The county in 
Minnesota wherein are situated the FaUs of St. Anthony 
bears the name of Hennepin, and the same name ap- 
pears on the map of the State of Illinois designating 
a township close to the site of Fort Cr$ve-coeur. The 
last years of Father Hennepin were in all probability 
passed at Rome, since a letter is in existence writt^ 
from that city by a man named Dubos, which ewi- 
tains mention of the fact that the famous R^cddet, 
then in his sixty-first or sixty-second year, was, at 
that time (1701), in a monastery in Rime and had 
hopes of returning soon afterwards to Amaariba 
the protection of Cardinal Spada. The actual 
and place d the death of P6re Louis H^inepin are nil 
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recorded, but it is probable that he died at Rome soon 
after the date of the letter written by Dubos. 

WiNSOB, Xarratiee and Critical History of America^ IV (Bos- 
ton, 183?4), 184, 247, Van Hulst, Xotice sur It Pne Louis Hen- 
nepin, neh Aih {Belgique) vers 1640 (Lifege, 1845), Bancroft, 
History of (he United States of America, II (Boston, 1879), 
Abbot, The Adventures of the Chevalier de la Salle and his com- 
panions (New York, 1875); Neill, History of Minnesota (Min- 
neapolis 1SS2). 

John W. Willis. 


Hennessy, John Joseph. See Wichita, Diocese 
OF. 

Henoch (Gr. ’Evtix, Heb. the name of the 

son of Cain (Gen., iv, 17, 18), of a nephew’ of Abraham 
(Gen., XXV, 4), of the first-born of Ruben (Gen., xlvi, 
9), and of the son of Jared and the father of Mathusala 
(Gen., V, 18 sq.). The last-named patriarch is the 
most illustrious bearer of the name. At the time of 
the birtii of Mathusala Henoch w’as sixty-five years of 
age, “ and all the days of Henoch were three hundred 
and sixty-five years” (Gen., v, 23). Instead of the 
clause **and he died”, added to the sketches concern- 
ing the other patriarchs, the text says of Henoch: 

And he walked with God, and was seen no more : be- 
cause God took him” (Gen., v, 24). The inspired 
wrriter of Heb., xi, 5, adds: '^By faith Henoch was 
translated, that he should not see death.” Ecclus., 
xliv, 16, and xlix, 16, intimates the same truth about 
the patriarch. The Epistle of St. Jude (14, 15) shows 
us Henoch in the light of a prophet, announcing the 
iudgment of God upon the ungodly. Some writers 
nave supposed that St. Jude quoted these words from 
the so-cUled apocryphal Book of Henoch (see Apoc- 
htpha) ; but, since they do not fit into its context 
(Ethiopic), it is more reasonable to suppose that they 
were interpolated into the apocryphal book from the 
text of St. Jude. The Apostle must have borrowed 
the words from Jewish tradition. 

Haoen, Lexicon Siblicum (Paris, 1907), II, 485 sq.; Chase, 
DicHomry cf Ike Bible (New York, 1900), I, 706. 

A. J. Maas, 


Henoticon. — The story of the Henoticon forms a 
chapter in that of the Monophysite heresy in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. It is the name of the unhappy 
and unsuccessful law made by the Emperor Zeno in 
order to conciliate Catholics and Monophysites. 
ReaUy, it satisfied no one and brought about the first 
great schism between Rome and Constantino'ple. 

When Zeno (474-91) came to the throne the Mono- 
-physite trouble was at its height. The mass of the 
people of Egypt and Syria rejected the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) altogether, and found in Monophysit- 
ism an outlet for their national, anti-imperial feeling. 
The three Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem were in schism. The Catholic Patriarch of 
Alexandria, Proterius, had been murdered in 457 ; a 
fanatical Monophysite, Timothy .^lurus (Ailuros), 
had been elected as his successor. He died in 477; 
the heretics elected one Peter Mon^s — the '^Stam- 
merer” — ^to succeed him; the CathoEcs, John Talaia. 
Peter Gnapheus (Fullo), one of the most determined 
leaders of the heretical party, occupied the See of An- 
tioch; Theodosius, also a Monophysite, that of Jeru- 
salem. Over 500 bishops in these patriarchates were 
open partisans of Eutycnes's heresy. Zeno found him- 
self in a difficult position. On the one hand he was a 
friend of Peter Fullo of Antioch and sympathized with 
the Monophysites, on the other he was forced into the 
defence of the Catholic Faith by the fact that his rival 
Basiliscus (whom he succeeded in deposing) had made 
himself the protector of the heretics. Zeno, in spite of 
his personal feeling, came to the throne as the cham- 

g ion of the Catholic party. At first he protected the 
atholic bishops (Jo^ Talaia, for instance). But he 
was anxious to conciliate his old friends in Egypt and 
Sym, and he realized how much harm this schism was 
doing to the empire. He therefore issued a law that 


was meant to satisfy every one, to present a compro- 
mise that all could accept. This law was the famous 
Henoticon (^vuTiKbvj "union”). It was published in 
482. 

As an attempt at conceding w’hat both parties most 
desired, the Henoticon is a very skilful piece of work. 
It begins by insisting on the faith defined at Nicsea, 
confirmed at Constantinople, followed faithfully by 
the Fathers at Ephesus. Nestorius and Eutyches are 
both condemned, the anathemas of Cyril approved. 
Christ is God and man, one, not two. His miracles 
and Passion are works of one (w’hether person or na- 
ture, is not said). Those who divide or confuse, or 
introduce a phantasy (i. e. affirm a mere appearance) 
are condemned. One of the Trinity was incarnate. 
This is written not to introduce a novelty, but to sat- 
isfy every one. Who thinks otherwise, either now or 
formerly, either at Chalcedon or at any other synod, 
is anathematized, especially Nestorius, Eutyches, and 
ail their followers. It will be noticed that the Heno- 
ticon carefully avoids speaking of nature or person, 
avoids the standard Catholic formula (one Christ in 
two natures) f approves of Peter Follows expression (one 
of the Trinity was incarnate), names only the first 
three councils with honour, and alludes vaguely but 
disrespectfully to Chalcedon. There is no word 
against Dioscurus of Alexandria. Otherwise it of- 
fends rather by its omissions than by its assertions. It 
contains no actually heretical statement (the text is in 
Evamus, "H.E.”, III, 14; Liberatus, "Breviarium”, 
XVII). Peter Mongus accepted it, explaining that it 
virtually condenmed Chalcedon, and thereby secured 
his place as Patriarch of Alexandria. His rival, John 
Talaia, was banished. Peter Fullo at Antioch ac- 
cepted the new law too. But the strict Monophysites 
were not content, and separated themselves from 
Mongus, forming the sect called the Acephali (d/c^^a- 
Xoi, "without ahead” — ^with no patriarch). Nor were 
Catholics satisfied with a document that avoided de- 
claring the Faith on the point at issue and alluded in 
such a way to Chalcedon. The emperor succeeded in 
persuading Acacius (Akakios), Patnarch of Constanti- 
nople (471-89), to accept the Henoticon, a fact that is 
remarkable, since Acacius had stood out firmly for the 
Catholic Faith xmder Basiliscus. It is perh^s ex- 
plained by his personal enmity against John Talaia, 
orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria. The Henoticon 
was addressed in the first place to the Egyptians, but 
was then applied to the wnole empire. Catholic and 
consistent Monophysite bishops were deposed, their 
sees were given to people who agreed to the compro- 
mise. But the emperor had not counted with Rome. 
From all parts of the East Catholics sent complaints to 
Pope Felix II (or III: 483-92) entreating him to stand 
out for the Council of Chalcedon. He then wrote two 
letters, one to Zeno and one to Acacius, exhorting 
them to continue defending the Faith without com- 
promise, as they had done before (Epp. i et ii Felicis 
III in Thiel, "Epistolse Rom. Pontmcum genuinae”, 
Braunsberg, 1868, voL I, pp. 222-39). Then John 
Talaia, exiled from Alexandria, arrived at Rome and 

f ive a further account of what was happening in the 
ast. The pope wrote two more letters, summoning 
Acacius to Rome to explain his conduct (Epp. iii et iv, 
ibid., pp. 239-241). The legates who brought these 
letters to Constantinople were imprisoned as soon as 
they landed, then forced to receive Communion from 
Acacius in a Liturgy in which they heard Peter Mon- 
gus and other Monophysites named in the diptychs. 
The pope, having heard of this from the Acoemeti 
(dKolfjirjroi, sleepless) monks at Constantinople, held a 
synod in 484 in which he denounced his legates, de- 
posed and excommunicated Acacius (Epp. vi, vii, viii, 
ibid., 243 sq.). Acacius retorted by striking Felix’s 
name from his diptychs. Thus began the Acacian 
schism that lasted thirty-five years (484-519). The 
Accemeti monks alone at Constantinople stayed in 
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communion with the Holy See; Acacius put their 
abbot, Cyril, in prison. Acacius himself died in 
schism in 489. His successor, Flaritas (or Fra vitas, 
489-90), tried to reconcile himself with the pope, but 
refused to give up communion with Monophysites and 
to omit Acacius ^3 name in his diptychs. Zeno died in 
491, his successor, Anastasius I (491-518), began by 
keeping the policy of the Henoticon, but gradually 
went over to complete Monophysitism. Euphemius 
(490-96), patriarch after Fla vitas, again tned to heal 
the schism, restored the pope^s name to his diptychs, 
denoimced Peter Mongus, and accepted Chalcedon; 
but his efforts came to nothing, since he, too, refused 
to remove the names of Acacius and Flavitas from the 
diptychs (see Euphemius op Constantinople). 
Gelasius I (492-96) succeeded Felix II at Rome and 
maintained the same attitude, denouncing absolutely 
the Henoticon and any other compromise with the 
heretics. Eventually, when the Emperor Anastasius 
died (518), the schism was healed. His successor, Jus- 
tin I (518-27), was a Catholic ; he at once sought re- 
union with Rome. John II, the patriarch (518-20), 
was also willing to heal the schism. In answer to 
their petitions, Pope Hormisdas (514-23) sent his 
famous formula. This was then signed by the em- 
peror, the patriarch, and all the bishops at the capital 
On Easter day, 24 March, 519, the umon was restored. 
Monophysite "bishops were deposed or fled, and the 
empire was once more Catholic, till the troubles broke 
out again under Justinian I (527-65). 

Evaqrius Scholasticus, Historia Eccleaiastica, V, 1-23, tells 
the whole story, Liberatus, Breviarium ffzstoricB Neatorian- 
orum et Butychuinorum (P. L., LXVIII, 963-1096); Tillbmont, 
M^moirea pour aervir ii Vhiatoire eccl^iaatique dea six premiers 
sikcles, XV and XVI (Venice, 1732); Id., Histoire des Emper-^ 
eurs, VI ^enice, 1739); KhCoer, Monophyaitiache Streitig- 
heUm im Zusammmhanqe mit der Reichspolitik (Leipzig, 1884); 
Hbfblb, Concilienpeschtchte (Freiburg, 1875), also French tr., 
ed. Lbclbbcq (Paris, 1907 — ); Hbhgbnrother-Kirsch, Hand- 
buck der allgememen Kirchengeschichte (4th ed., Freiburg, 1902), 
I. 584-95. 

Adrian Fortescue. 

Henri de Saint-Ignace, a Carmelite theologian, 
b. in 1630, at Ath in Hainaut, Belgium; d. in 1719 or 
1720, near Li^ge. As a professor of moral theology he 
was noted forms learning, but still more for his Jan- 
senistic tendencies. He took part in all the contro- 
versies of his time on grace and free will, and, while 
professing himself a follower of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, he favoured the errors of Baius and 
Jansenius. His long sojourn in Rome during the 
pontificate of Clement XT helped to save his ortho- 
doxy, but did not diminish his antipathy towards the 
Jesuits, whom he opposed vigorously all his life. He 
published *^Theolo^a vetus fundamentalis ", accord- 
ing to the mind of “the resolute doctor", J. Bacon 
(Li^e^ 1677); “Theologia sanctorum veterum et 
novissimonim”, a defence of morality against the at- 
tacks of the modern casuists (Louvain, 1700). His 
chief work is entitled “ Ethica amoris, or the theolc^ 
of the saints (especially of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas) on the doctrine of love and morality strenu- 
ously defended against the new opinions and thoroughly 
discussed in connexion with the principal controversies 
of our time ” (3 vols., Li^ge, 1709). The first volume 
treats of human acts; the second, of laws, virtues, and 
the decafogue; the third, of the sacraments. 

In the last volume the author makes frequent use of 
the “Tempestas novaturiensis ” written by his fellow- 
religious, Alexandre de Sainte-Ther^se (1686), and 
adopts all the novel opinions then in vc^e with r^ard 
to the administration of the Blessed Eucharist. The 
theologians pointed out the errors of this work, and it 
was forbidden at Rome by the decrees of 12 Sep- 
tember, 1714, and 29 July, 1722. The Parlement of 
Paris also condemned it. The style is so venomous 
that the work would have been more accurately called 
“ Ethica odii " (the morals of hatred). Instead of ex- 
plaining the teaching of the Church, the author fills 


his book with aU the disputes about the relaxation of 
public morality that were then disturbing men's 
minds. While not explicitly approving of the errors 
of Jansenism, he favours them. He even praises the 
“ Reflexions morales ” of Quesnel, which, it is true, had 
not yet been condemned. He incurred the censure of 
the theologians of his own order (Memoires de Tre- 
voux, 1715, a, 100). In 1713, before the appearance 
of the Bull “ Unigenitus he published “Gratiae per 
se efBcacis seu augustiniano-thomisticse defensio ", 
which is a defence of Jansenism. This provoked a 
vigorous reply from P. Meyer, S.J. (Brussels, 1715). 
Finally, we may mention his “Molinismus profiiga- 
tus” (Cologne, 1717), in which he defends himself 
against the accusation of Jansenism, made by Meyer 
and other Jesuits. He left other writings against the 
Fathers of the same society, notably “Artes jesuiticae 
in sustinendis pertinaciter novitatibus laxitatibusque 
sociorum" (4th ed., Strasburg, 1717), where doctrinal 
controversy is clearly replaced by venomous disquisi- 
tions against his opponents and their order. 

Memoires de Trivovx^ 1713 and 1715, Fellbb, Biographic 
Vmver sells; Hurter, Nomenclator. 

A. Foubnet. 

Henrion, Mathieu-Richard-Auguste, Baron, 
French magistrate, historian, and journalist; b. at 
Metz, 19 June, 1805; d. at Aix, September, 1862. 
Alter completing his studies in law, he became a 
member of the Paris Bar as avocat d la cour royale, 
Under the July Monarchy he was made assistant 
librarian at the Biblioth^que Mazarine; Napoleon III 
appointed him counsellor at the court of appeals of 
La Guadeloupe, whence he was transferred in the 
same capacity to the court of Aix, a position which he 
occupied until his death. An untiring writer, he 
contributed for the greater part of his life to Catnolic 
and royalist pericSicals — ^first to the “Drapeau 
Blanc", then the ''Journal de ITnstruction Pub- 
lique", and to others of lesser importance. Finally, 
in 1840, he assumed the editorship of “ L'Ami de la 
Religion”, which passed in 1848 under the control of 
AbbS Dupanloup. Besides his numerous articles in 
periodicals, Henrion wrote many books which breathe 
all the fervour of his Catholic and royalist convictions, 
and reveal close observation and extensive learning. 
They are, however, not sufficiently critical nor are 
they always remarkable for justice and impartiality, 
since the baron belonged to the generation of fiery 
French Ultramontanes of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and his judgments are too often 
biased by his religious and political affiliations. His 
principal works are: “Histoire des ordres rel^eux” 
(Paris, 1831) ; " Tableau des congregations religieuses 
form6es en France depuis le XVIP si^cle" (Paris, 
1831); “Histoire de la papau^" (Paris, 1832); "His- 
toire gdnerale de TEglifi© pendant les XVIIP et XIX* 
siedes" (Paris, 1836) ; Histoire litt6raire de la France 
au moyen-^ge” (Paris, 1837); “Vie et travaux aposto- 
liques de M. de Quden, archev^que de Paris" (Paris, 
1^0); “Histoire generale de VEglise” (Paris, 1843 — ); 
“Vie de M. Frayssinous” (Paris, 1844); “Vie du P^re 
Loriquet” (Paris, 1846). 

Laoranoe, Viede Mgr. Dt^panloup (Paris, 1886); Vamidela 
Rdigion, CIII, CIV, CXXXIX, CXL, etc.; Hotmir, La contro- 
verse de VapostoLidti des iglises en, France au XIXe sikde (Pans, 
19(^), 41, 236, 307; Arbellot, Documents inidits sur Vapt^- 
tolat de 8, Martial et sur Vantiguit^ des iglises de France (Paris, 
1862); Annates de pMtosophie ckrRienne (March, 1861), III, 5 
sqq., 165-82. 

John A. Nainfa. 

Henilquez, Crisostomo, a Cistercian religious d 
the Spanish Congre^tion; b. at Madrid, 1594; d. 23 
December, 1632, at Louvain. At the age of 1hirte«v 
after havmg finished his humanities, he mtered the 
Cistercian monastery of Huerta, where he received the 
religious habit, and in 1612 was admitted to prde&- 
sion. He was then sent by his superiors to different 
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monasteries of the order, where he studied succes- 
sively philosophy and meolo^ under the most 
eminent professors. During his studies he mani- 
fested a marked aptitude and taste for historical 
research; an^ while yet a student, published his first 
work, the History of the Monastery of Meyra”. 
Having completed his studies, he returned to Huerta. 
During this time his parents had left Spain to take up 
their residence at the court of the Archduke Albert, 
Governor of Flanders, and at their request this prince 
wrote to the general of the Cistercian Congregation of 
Spain to ask that Henrlquez be sent to the Low Coun- 
tries. The general acceded to this petition, and Hen- 
riquez left Spain never to see it again. 

He now received from his superiors the command 
to write the history of the Cistercian Order. With 
this end in view, he visited the various Flemish monas- 
teries, especially those of Aulnes, of ViUers, and of 
jDuiieg — ^en the most flourishing in all Europe — 
consulting their libraries, studying their archives, 
and seekmg all the information obtainable for the 
realization of his great project; everywhere he received 
cordial co-operaSon, his amiable character having 
won the sympathy and goodwill of all. A complete 
list of all his works cannot be given within the limits 
of this article. From 1619 until 1632 he published 
upwards of forty separate works in Latin, Spanish, 
and Flemish, chief among them being Thesaurus 
Evangelicus vel Relatio lUustrium Virorum Ordinis 
Cisterciensis in Hibernia’’, which was among his 
earliest works; “Sol Cisterciensis in Belgio”, or 
“History of men remarkable for their virtues and 
miracles of the Abb^ of ViUers, so fruitful in saints” ; 
“Fascicidus SS. 0. C.”, where he recounts the lives of 
the patriarchs, prelates, abbots, defenders of the 
Faith, and martyrs of tne order, and also speaks of 
the origin of the military orders; “Coron® Sacrae 0. 
C.”, in which he gives the lives of queens and prin- 
cesses who had renounced the worla in order to be 
clothed with the Cistercian habit. In his “ Bemardus 
Immaculatus” he explains and justifies the opinion of 
St. Bernard concemmg the Immaculate Conception, 
the sanctification of St. John the Baptist, and the 
beatitude of the elect before the general resurrection. 
In “Phoenix Reviviscens” he gives interesting notices 
of ancient Cistercian authors m England and modern 
ones of Spain. It is in this work also that he gives us 
a short autobiographical sketch. His “Menologium 
Cisterciense” (2 vols., folio) was his principal work; 
in toe first volume he gives the lives of Cistercians 
notable for their sanctity, while the second volume 
contains toe rule, toe constitutions, and privileges of 
toe order, with a lustoryof toe founding of toemiutary 
orders thereunto attached. It was through him, too, 
that portraits were engraved of very many of the 
beatified and other illustrious members of toe Cister- 
cian Order, for the honour and glory of wl^ch he never 
ceased to labour during his aU too brief life. 

AU his works are written in a style at once elegant 
and concise, and manifest a profound erudition; 
nevertheless, they are not wholly without fault. Claude 
Chalemot, Cistercian Abbot of La Colombe prance), 
an esteemed historian, reproaches him with having 
omitted many saints of the order, and of having in- 
serted persons in his menology who have no right to 
be there, either because they did not merit it or be- 
cause they were never clothed with the Cistercian 
habit. Another fault is that he does not always 
give the dat^ with exactitude. He was, however, 
an exemplary religious from every point of view, his 
knowledge was omy equalled by his humility, and his 
submission to his superiors was unqualified, while his 
j^eeable demeanour gained for him the affection of 
Wi» superiors were lavish in bestowing on him 
marks of esteem and honourable titles. He was 
appointed successively historian of the Sp a n is h Con- 
gregation of toe Cistercian Order, afterwards vicar- 


general of the same congregation, and finally Grand 
Prior of toe Military Order of Calatrava. 

Pb ViscH, Bibliotheca Scrtpiorum S.O.Cist. (Cologne. 1656); 
Chalemot, Series Sanctorum et Beatorum lU'usinum Vvrorum 
S.OC. (Paris, 1670); Hurter, Nomenclator. 

Edmond Obrecht. 

Henrlquez, Enrique, a noted Jesuit theologian, 
b. at Oporto, 1536; d. at Tivoli, 28 January, 1608. 
At the age of sixteen, in 1552, he entered toe^ Society 
of Jesus, and soon became celebrated for his philo- 
sophical and theological erudition. He taught both 
these branches in toe Jesuit colleges of Cordova and 
Salamanca; in the latter place he numbered Suarez 
and Gregory of Valencia among his pupils. In 1593 
he left the Society of Jesus and entered toe Order of 
St. Dominic, but soon returned to his former compan- 
ions. Father iUcazar (Hist. Prov. Tolet., I, 204) 
gives the following account of this incident. After 
Henrlquez had prmted in the preface of one of his 
theological worli some passages not approved of by 
toe “censors”. Father Aqua viva ordered him to tear 
out toe page containing these paragraphs. Henri- 
quez felt so disturbed over this pumshinent that he 
obtained permission from the holy father to leave the 
society and enter toe Dominican Order. It was 
Gregory of Valencia who advised him to return to his 
former associates. Father Henrlquez is especially 
noted for two theological works: (1) The first part of 
his “Theologise Moralis Summa” was published at 
Salamanca m 1591, the second in 1593; the work 
appeared again at Venice, in 1597, and 1600 j at Mentz, 
in 1613, under toe title “Summae Theologise Moralis 
libri XV”, etc. It was forbidden by decree of 7 Aug., 
1603, donee corrigatur^ because the author allowed 
confession (but not absolution) by way of letter, and 
held opinions too unfavourable to the rights of the 
Church. In his “Summa” Henrlquez treats only of 
the end of man, of toe sacraments, and of ecclesiastical 
censures and irregularities ; but he manages to find an 
opportunity of declaring himself agamst Molina’s 
scfientia media; he defends the Donoinican theory of 
physical predetermination, and of a predestination 
antecedent to the Divine foresight of our future merits. 
St. Alphonsus highly esteems the authority of Henrl- 

2 uez on moral questions, an opinion fully shared by 
)oujat in his “Prsenot. canon.”, V, xv. (2) Henrl- 
quez’s second work is entitled “De pontificis romani 
clave, libri IV”. It was published at Salamanca in 
1593, but nearly all its copies were burnt by the 
Apostolic nuncio of Madrid on account of its allowiiig 
the king too much power over ecclesiastics. It is said 
that omy three or four copies have been preserved 
among toe rarities of the Escorial, The subjects 
treated by Henrlquez in his second work are: the 
power and election of the Roman pontiff ; the censures 
reserved to the Roman pontiff; the authority of the 
councils; toe question of law. The rarity of Father 
Henrlquez ’s second work is the reason why sonie 
bibliographers consider its treatises as part of his 
“Themogise Moralis Summa”. 

Hurtbr, NomenclaUyr; Sommervoghl, Bihl. de la C. de J*., 
IV (Brussels and Paris, 1893), 275 sq. ; Moroott in Kirchenleoc.t 
s. V. 

A. J. Maas. 

Henry II, King of England, b. 1133; d. 6 July, 
1189 ;was in his earlier life commonly known as Henry 
Fitz-Empress from the fact that his mother Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I, was first married to the Emperor 
Henry V. Henry himself, however, was the son of 
her second husband, Geoffrey Plantagenet, and in- 
herited from him toe three important fiefs of Anjou, 
Touraine, and Maine. Soon after his birth the Eng- 
lish Witan were made to swear fealty to the infant 
prince as heir to the throne of Englaml but when 
Henry I died, in 1135, both Norman and En^sh bar- 
ons, who greatly disliked Geoffrey Plantagenet, lent 
their support to the rival claimant, Stephen of Blois* 
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Despite the confusion and civil war which marked 
the ensuing years, young Henry seems to have been 
well educated, partly in England, partly abroad. 
When he was sixteen he was knighted at Carlisle by 
King David of Scotland, when he was eighteen he 
succeeded to Normandy and Anjou, when nineteen 
he mamed Eleanor of Aquitaine, the divorced wife 
of Louis VII of France, and secured her inheritance, 
and when he was twenty he came to England and 
forced ICing Stephen to submit to terms. It is plain 
that when, a year later, upon Stephen’s death, he suc- 
ceeded to the English crown, men felt that they had no 
novice to deal with either in diplomacy or in war. 
Whether through the accident of heredity or through 
conscious imitation, Henry II at once took up with 
signal success that work of constitutional and legal 
reform which marked the administration of his grand- 
father, Henry I. The Angevin Henry was not a hero 
or a patriot as we understand the terms nowadays, 
but ne was, as Stubbs has said, “a far-seeing King 
who recognised that’ the well-being of the nation was 
the surest foundation of his own power”. At home, 
then, he set to work from the beginning to face a series 
of problems which had never yet been settled, the 
question of Scotland, the question of Wales, the frauds 
of fiscal officers, the defects of royal justice, and the 
encroachments of the feudal courts. In all these un- 
dertakings he was loyally seconded by his new chan- 
cellor, one who had been cordially recommended to 
him by Archbishop Theobald and one who was suffi- 
ciently near his own age to share his vigour and his 
enthusiasm. There is but one voice amongst con- 
temporaries to render homage to the strong and 
beneficial government carried on by Henry and his 
chancellor Thomas Becket during seven or eight years. 
All dangerous resistance was crushed, the numberless 
feudal castles were surrendered, and the turbulent 
barons were not unwilling to acquiesce in the security 
and order imparted by the reorganized machinery of 
the exchequer and by a more comprehensive system 
of judicial administration. The details cannot be 
given here. The reforms were largely embodied in 
the “ Assizes ” issued later in the reign, but in most 
cases the work of reorganization had been set on foot 
from the beginning. As regards foreign policy Henry 
found himself possessed of dominions such as no Eng- 
lish king before him had ever known. Normandy, 
Maine, Anjou, and Aquitaine were united to the Eng- 
lish crown in 1154, and before twenty years had passed 
Nantes, Quercy, Brittany, and Toulouse had all prac- 
tically fallen under English rule. It has recently been 
maintained (by Hardegen, “ Imperialpolitik Hein- 
richs II.”, 1905) that Henry deliberately adopted a pol- 
icy of competing with the emperor and that he made 
the empire itself, as Giraldus Cambrensis seems to 
state (Opera, VIII, 157), the object of his ambition, 
being invited thereto both by the whole of Italy and 
by the city of Rome. If this be an exaggerated view, 
it is nevertheless certain that Henry occupied a fore- 
most position in Europe, and that England for the 
fibrst time exerted an influence which was felt aU over 
the Continent. 

The prosperity which smiled on Henry’s early years 
seems in a strange way to have been broken by his 
quarrel with his former favourite and chancellor. 
He whom we now honour as St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury was raised to the archbishopric at his royal 
master’s desire in 1162. It is probable that .Heniy 
was influenced in his choice of a primate by the anti- 
cipation of conflicts with the Church. No doubt he 
was already planning his attack on the jurisdiction 
of the Courts-Christian, and it is also probable enough 
tW Thomas himself had divined it. This, if true, 
would explain the plainly expressed forebodings which 
the future archbishop uttered on hearing of his nomi- 
nation. The story of the famous Constitutions of 
Clarendon has already been given in some little detail 


in the article England (Vol. V, p. 436). In his 
attack on the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts Henry 
may have desired sincerely to remedy an abuse, but 
the extent of that abuse has been very much exagger- 
ated by the anti-papal sympathies of Anglican his- 
torians, more especially of so influential a writer as 
Bishop Stubbs. Henry’s masterful and passionate 
nature was undoubtedly embittered by what he 
deemed the ingratitude of his former favourite — even 
St. Thomas’s resignation of the chancellorship, on 
being made archbishop, had deeply mortified him — 
but when, as the climax of six years of persecution 
which followed the saint’s rejection of the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, the archbishop was brutally mur- 
dered on 29 December, 1170, there is no reason to 
doubt that Henry’s remorse was sincere. His sub- 
mission to the humiliating penance, which he per- 
formed barefoot at the martyr’s shrine in 1174, was 



Seal of Henry II 
Henricus Dei GLratia] Rex Anglorum ” 


an example to all Europe. When the news came that 
on that very day the Scottish king, who was support- 
ing a dangerous insurrection in the North, had been 
taken prisoner at Anwick, men not unnaturally re- 
garded it as a mark of the Divine favour. It is not 
impossible, and has been recently suggested by L. 
Delisle, that the restoration of the style ''Dei gratia 
Rex Anglorum” (by the grace of God King of the 
English) , which is observable in the royal charters after 
1172, may be due to intensified religious feeling. In 
any case there is no sufficient reason for saying with 
Stubbs that St. Thomas was responsible for a grievous 
change in Henry’s character towards the close of his 
life. The misconduct and rebellion of his sons, prob- 
ably at the instigation of his queen, Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, are amply sufficient to account for some measure 
of bitterness and vindictiveness. On the other hand, 
after Henry by his penance had owned himself beaten 
upon the question of the Church Courts, his legal and 
constitutional reforms (such as those which developed 
the germs of trial by jury, the circuits of the traveling 
justices, etc.) were pushed on more actively than 
ever. This fact forms a strong argument for the view 
that St. Thomas was resisting nothing which was 
essential to the well-being of the kingdom. More- 
over, it is in these last years of Heniy’ s life that we 
find the most attractive presentment of his character 
in his relations with the Carthusian, St. Hugh of Lin- 
coln, a saint whom the king himself had promoted to 
his bishopric. St. Hugh evidently had a tender feel- 
ing for Henry, and he was not a man to connive at 
wickedness. Again, the fist of Henry’s religious 
foundations is a considerable one, even apart from the 
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three houses established in commutation of his vow. 
Moreover, at the very end of his life he seems to have 
been sincere in his interest in the crusade, while his 
organization of the ‘‘Saladin Tithe”, like that of the 
“Scutage” at the beginning of the reign, marked an 
epoch in the history of English taxation. The con- 
quest of Ireland wliich Henry had projected in 1156 
and for which he obtained a Bull from Pope Adrian 
IV (q.v.) was carried out later ^dth the full sanction 
of Pope Alexander III, preserved to us in letters of 
unquestionable authenticity which concede in sub- 
stance all that was granted by the disputed Bull of 
Adrian. The death of Henry was sad and tragic, em- 
bittered as it was by the rebellion of his sons Richard 
and John, but he received the last sacraments before 
the end came. “ I think ”, says William of Newburgh, 
“ that God wished to punish him severely in this life 
in order to show mercy to him in the next.” 

All histones of England and notably Lingahd’s contain a d^ 
tailed account of Henry’s important reign, but Lingard’s esti- 
mate of his character seems unnecessarily severe. The prefaces 
to Stubbs’ editions of various chronicles m the Rolls Senes are 
important and have been printed toother in a separate volume. 
Among more recent works Davis, England undkr the Normans 
and Angemns (London, 1905), and Adams, History^ of England 
from 1066 to 1316 (London, 1905) m^ be specially recom- 
mended. See also Dbusle, articles on Heniy’s Charters in the 
Biblwtkeqxte de VEcole des Charles, 1906, 1907, and 1909, and 
Round in the Archceological Journal, 1908; Eyton, Itinerary 
of Henry II (London, 1878); Norgate, England under the 
Angemn Kings (London, 1887); Thurston, Lt/e of St. H-iwh of 
Lincoln (London, 1898); Hardeobn, Imperialpolitik Konig 
Heinnchs II. von England (Heidelberg, 1905). Fuller bibli- 
ographies are given in Gross, Sources of Eng. Hist., and by 
Norgate in Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Henry Vm, King of England, b, 28 June, 1491,* 
d. 28 January, 1547. He was tlte second son and 
third child of his father, Henry VII. His elder 
brother Arthur died in April, 1502, and consequently 
Henry became heir to the throne when he was not yet 
quite eleven years old. It has been asserted that 
Henryks interest in theological questions was due to 
the bias of his early education, since he had at first 
been destined by ms father for the Church. But a 
child of eleven can hardly have formed lifelong intel- 
lectual tastes, and it is certain that secular titles, such 
as those of Earl Marshal and Viceroy of Ireland, were 
heaped upon him before he was five. On the other 
hand there can be no question as to the boy's great 
precocity and as to the liberal scope of the studies 
which he was made to pursue from his earliest years. 
After Arthur's death a project was at once formed of 
marrying him to his brother's widow, Catherine of 
Aragon, who, being bom in December, 1485, was 
more than five years his senior. The negotiations for 
a papal dispensation took some little tim^ and the 
Spanish (^een Isabella, the mother of Catherine, 
then nearing her end, grew very impatient. Hence 
a hastily drafted Brieif containing the required dispen- 
sation was privately sent to Spain in 1504, to be fol- 
lowed some months later by a Bull to the same effect 
which was of a more public character. The existence 
of ^ese two instruments afterwards caused compli- 
cations. Owing, however, to some political scheming 
of Henry VII, who was trpng to outwit his rival Fer- 
dinand, Prince Henry, on attaining the age of fourteen, 
was made to record a formal protest against the pro- 
posed marriage with Catherine, as a matter arranged 
without his consent. Still, when his father died in 
1^9, Heniy carried out the marriage nine weeks-after 
his accession, he being then eighteen, and showing 
from the first a thorough determination to be his own 
master. Great popularity was won for the new reign 
by the attainder and execution of Empson and Dudley, 
the instruments of the late king's extortion. Besides 
this, it is unanimously attest^ by contemporaries 
that the young soverei^ possessed every gift of mind 
and person which could arouse the enthusiasm of Ms 
people. His skill in manly sports was almost equalled 


by his intelligence and his devotion to letters. Of the 
complicated foreign policy which marked the begin- 
ning of his reign no detail can be given here. Thanks 
partly to Henry’s personality, but still more to the 
ability of Wolsey, who soon took the first place in the 
council chamber, England for the first time became 
a European power. In 1512 Henry joined Pope Ju- 
lius II, Ferdinand of Spain, and the Venetians in form- 
ing the “Holy League” against the King of France. 
Julius was feverishly bent on chasing the “barba- 
rians ” (i. e. the French and other foreigners) out of 
Italy, and Henry co-operated by collecting ships and 
soldiers to attack the French king in his own domin- 
ions. No very conspicuous success attended his arms, 
but there was a victory at Guinegate outside Th4rou- 
anne, and the Scotch, who, as the allies of France, 
had threatened invasion, were disastrously defeated 
at Flodden in 1513. During all this time Henry re- 
mained on excellent terms with the Holy See. In 
April, 1510, Julius sent him the golden rose, and in 
1514 Leo X bestowed the honorific cap and sword, 
which were presented with much solemnity at St. 
Paul's. 

The League having been broken up by the selfish 
policy of Ferdinand, Henry VIII now made peace 
with France and for some years held the balance be- 
tween the great powers on the Continent, though not 
without parting with a good deal of money. Wolsey 
was made a cardinal in 1515 and exercised more infiu- 
ence than ever, but it was somewhat against his advice 
that Henry, in 1519, secretly became a candidate for 
the succession to the empire, though pretending at 
the same time to support the candidature of Francis, 
his ally. When, however, Charles V was successful, 
the French king could not afford to quarrel with 
Henry, and a somewhat hollow and insincere renewal 
of their friendship took place in June, 1520, at the 
famous “Field of the Cloth of Gold”, when the most 
elaborate courtesies were exchanged between the two 
monarchs. The prospect of this rapprochement had 
so alarmed the Emperor Charles that, a month before 
it took place, he visited Heniy in England. In point 
of fact a continuous game of intrigue was being played 
by all three monarchs, which lasted until the period 
vmen Henry's final breach with Rome led him to turn 
his principal attention to domestic concerns. Mean- 
while the strength of Henry's position at home had 
been much developed by W olsey 's j udicious d^lomacy, 
and, despite the costliness of some of England's 
demonstrations against France, before the French 
king became the emperor's prisoner at Pavia, the 
odium of the demand for money fell upon the minister, 
while Henry retained almost all his popularity. In- 
deed, whatever disaffection might be felt, the people 
had no leader to make rebellion possible. The old 
nobility, partly as the result of the Wars of the Roses, 
and partly owing to the repressive policy dictated by 
the dynastic fears of Henry VII, had been reduced to 
impotence. In 1521 the most prominent noble in 
England, the Duke of Buckingham, was condemned 
to death for high treason by a subservient House of 
Peers, simply because the king suspected him of aim- 
ing at the succession and had determined that he must 
die. At the same period Henry's prestige in the eyes 
of the clergy, and not the clergy only, was strength- 
ened by his famous book, the “Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum”. This was written against Luther 
and in vindication of the Church's dogmatic teaching 
regarding the sacraments and the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
while the supremacy of the papacy is also insisted upon 
in unequivocal terms. There is no reason to doubt 
that the substance of the book was really Henry's. 
Pope Leo X was highly pleased with it and conferred 
upon the king the title of Fidei Defensor (Defender 
of the Faith), which is maintained to this day as part 
of the royal style of the English Crown. All this suc- 
cess and adulation were calculated to develop the 
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natural masterfulness of Henry's character. He had 
long shoTO to discerning eyes, hke those of Sir Thomas 
More, that he would brook contradiction in nothing. 
Without being guilty of notable profligacy in com- 
parison with the other monarchs of his time, it is 
doubtful if Henry's married life had ever been pure, 
even from the first, and we know that in 1519 he had, 
by Elizabeth Blount, a son whom, at the age of six, 
he made Buke of Richmond. He had also carried on 
an intrigue with Mary Boleyn which led to some com- 
plications at a later date. 

Such was Henry when, probably about the be- 
ginning of the year 1527, he formed a violent passion 
for Mary's younger sister, Anne. It is possible that 
the idea of the divorce had suggested itself to the king 
much earlier than this (see Browm, “ Venetian Calen- 
dars", II, 479), and it is highly probable that it was 
motived by the desire of male issue, of w^hich he had 
been disappointed by the death in infancy of all 
Catherine’s children save Mary. Anne Boleyn was 
restrained by no moral scruples, but she saw her 
opportunity in Henry’s infatuation and determined 
that she would only yield as his acknowledged queen. 
Anyway, it soon became the one absorbing object of 
the king’s desires to secure a divorce from Catherine, 
and in the pursuit of tins he condescended to the most 
unworthy means. He had it put about that the 
Bishop of Tarbes, when negotiating an alliance in 
behalf of the French king, had raised a doubt as to 
the Princess Mary’s legitimacy. He also prompted 
Wolsey, as legate, to hold with Archbishop Warham 
a private and collusive inquiry, summoning Henry to 
prove before them that his marriage was valid. The 
only result was to give Catherine an inkling of what 
was in the king’s mind, and to elicit from her a solemn 
declaration that the marriage with Arthur had never 
been consummated. From this it followed that there 
never had been any impediment of "^affinity" to bar 
her union with Henry, but only the much more easily 
dispensed impediment known as puhlicce honeatatis. 
The best canonists of the time also held that a papal 
dispensation which formally removed the impedi- 
ment of afldnity also involved by implication that of 
vublicce honestatiSy or “public decency”. The col- 
lusive suit was thereupon dropped, and Henry now 
set his hopes upon a direct appeal to the Holy See, 
acting in this independently of Wolsey, to whom he 
at first communicated nothing of his design so far as 
it related to Anne. William Knight, the king’s secre- 
tary, was sent to Pope Clement VII (q. v.) to sue for 
the declaration of the nullity of his union with Cathe- 
rine, on the ground that the dispensing Bull of Julius 
II was obreptitious — e. obtained by false pretences. 
Henry also petitioned, in the event of his becoimng 
Tree, for a dispensation to contract a new marriage 
with any woman even in the first degree of affinity, 
whether the affinity was contracted by lawful or 
unlawful connexion. This clearly had reference to 
Anne Boleyn, and the fictitious nature of Henry's 
conscientious scruples about bis marriage is betrayed 
by the fact that he himself was now applying for a 
dispensation of precisely the same nature as that which 
he scrupled about, a dispensation which he later on 
maintained the pope had no power to grant. 

As the pope was at that time the prisoner of Charles 
V, Knight had some difficulty in obtaining access to 
him. In the end the king’s envoy had to return with- 
out accomplishing much, though the (conditional) 
dispensation for a new marriage was readily accorded. 
Henry had now no choice but to put his great matter 
into the hands of Wolsey, and Wolsey, although the 
whole divorce policy ran counter to his better judg- 
ment, strained ev^y nerve to secure a decision in his 
master's favour, account of the mission of Gar- 
diner and Foxg"and of the failure of the divorce pro- 
ceedings before the papal commissioners, Wolsey and 
Campeggio, mainly on account of the production of 


the Brief, has been given in some detail in the article 
Clement VII (vol. IV, p. 26), to which the reader is 
referred. The revocation of the cause to Rome in 
July, 1529, owdng, no doubt, in part to Queen Cathe- 
rine’s most reasonable protests against her helpless- 
ness in England and the compulsion to which she was 
subj ected , had many important results. First amongst 
these wre must count the disgrace and fall of Wolsey^ 
hitherto the only real check upon Henry’s wdlfulness. 
The incredible meanness of the prpmunire, and conse- 
quent confiscation, which the cardinal was pronounced 
to have incurred for obtaining his cardinalate and 
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legateship from Rome— though of course this had 
been done with the king’s full knowledge and consent 
—would alone suflSee to stamp Henry as one of the 
basest of mankind. But, secondly, we may trace to 
this same crisis the rise of both Cranmer and Thomas 
Cromwell, the two great architects of Henry’s new 
policy. It was Cranmer who, in the autunm of 1529,. 
made the momentous suggestion that the king should 
consult the universities of Europe upon the guestion of 
the nullity of his marriage, a suggestion which at once 
brought its author into favour. The project was 
carried out as soon as possible with a lavish expendi- 
ture of bribes, and the use of other means of pre^ure. 
'The result was naturally highly favourable^ to the 
king's wishes, though the universities which lay 
within the dominions of Charles V were not consulted. 
The answers were submitted to Parliament, where the 
king still kept up the pretence of having no personal 
interest in the matter. He professed to be suffering 
from scruples of conscience, now rendered more acute 
by such a weight of learned opinion. With the same 
astuteness he persuaded the leading nobility of the 
kingdom to write to the pope praying him to give 
sentence in Henry's favour, for fear that worse might 
follow. All this drew the king into closer relations 
with Cranmer, who was made ambassador to the 
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emperor, and who, a year or two afterwards, despite 
the fact that he had just married Osiander’s niece (his 
second wife), was summoned home to become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The necessary Bulls and the 
pallium were obtained from Rome under threat that 
the law (referred to again below) for the abolition of 
annates and first-fruits would be made permanent. 
The vacillating Clement — ^who probably hoped that 
by making every other kind of concession he might 
be able to maintain the position he had assumed upon 
the more vital question of the divorce — conceded 
Bulls and pallium. But to benefit by them it was 
necessary that Cranmer should take certain prescribed 
oaths of obedience to the Holy See. He took the 
oaths, but committed to writing a solemn protest that 
he considered the oaths m no way binding in con- 
science, a procedure which even so prejudiced an 
historian as Mr. H. A. Fisher cannot refrain from 
describing as a ''signal dishonesty^*. "If”, asks Dr. 
Lhigard, "it be simony to purchase spiritual office 
by money, what is it to purchase the same by per- 
jury?” The father of the new Church of England, 
and future compiler of its liturgy, was not entering 
upon his functions under very propitious auspices. 

But the Church which was so soon to be brought 
into being probably owes even more to Thomas Crom- 
well than to its first archbishop. It is Cromwell who 
seems to have suggested to Henry as a deliberate 
policy that he should abolish the imperium in imperio, 
throw off the papal supremacy, and make himself the 
supreme head of his own religion. This was in fact 
the course which from the latter part of 1529 Henry 
undeviatingly followed, though he did not at first go 
to lengths from which there was no retreat. The 
first blow was struck at the clergy by involving them 
in Wolsey’s praemunire. Some anti-clerical dis- 
affection there had always been, partly, no doubt, the 
remnants of LoUardy, as was instanced in the case of 
Richard Hunne, 1515. This, of late years, had been 
a good deal aggravated by the inmortation into Eng- 
land of Tyndale’s annotated New Testament and 
other books of heretical tendency, which, though 
prohibited and burnt by authority, still made their 
way among the people. Henry and his ministers 
had, therefore, some popular support upon which 
they could fall back, if necessary, in their campaign to 
reduce the clergy to abject submission. At the be- 
ginning of 1531 the Convocation of Canterbury were 
informed that they could only purchase a pardon for 
the prsemunire they had incurred by presenting the 
king with the enormous sum of £100,000. Further, 
they were bidden to recognize the king as " Protector 
and Supreme Head of the Church of England Con- 
vocation struggled desperately against the demand, 
and in the end succeed^ in inserting the qualification 
"so far as is allowed by the law of Christ But this 
was only a brief respite. A year later Parliament 
imder pressure passed an act forbidding the payment 
to the Holy See of Annates (q. v.) or first-fruits, but 
the operation of it was for the present suspend^ at 
the sovereign's pleasure, and the king was meanwhile 
solicited to come to an amicable understanding with 
"His Holiness” on the subject of the divorce. The 
measure amounted to a decently veiled threat to with- 
draw this source of income from the Holy See alto- 
gether if the divorce was refused. StilJ the pope held 
out, and so did the queen. Only a little time before, a 
deputation of lords and bishops — of course by the 
king's order — ^had visited Catherine and had rudely 
urged her to withdraw the api>eal in virtue of which 
the king, contrary to his dignity, had been cited to 
appear personally at Rome; but though deprived of 
all counsel, she stood firm. In the May of 1532 fur- 
ther pressure was brought to bear upon Convocation, 
and resulted in the so-called "Submission of the 
CJlergy*’, by which they practically renounced all 
ri^t of legislatimi except in dependence upoutheking. 


An honest man like Sir Thomas More could no longer 
pretend to work with the Government, and he re- 
signed the chancellorship, which he had held since 
the fall of Wolsey. The situation was too strained 
to last, and the end came about through the death of 
Archbishop Warham in August, 1532. In the ap- 
pointment of Cranmer as his successor, the king knew 
that he had secured a subservient tool who desired 
nothing better than to see the papal authority over- 
thrown. Anne Boleyn was then enceinte, and the 
king, relying, no doubt, on what Cranmer when conse- 
crated would be ready to do for him, went through 
a form of marriage with her on 25 January, 1533. 
On 15 April Cranmer received consecration. On 23 
May, Parliament having meanwhile forbidden all 
appeals to Rome, Cranmer pronounced Henry’s for- 
mer marriage invalid. On 28 May he declared the 
marriage with Anne valid. On 1 June Anne was 
crowned, and on 7 September she gave birth to a 
daughter, the future Queen Elizabeth. Clement, who 
had previously sent to Henry more than one monition 
upon his desertion of Catherine, issued a Bull of ex- 
communication on 11 July, declaring, also, his divorce 
and remarriage null. In England Catherine was 
deprived of her title of Queen, and Mary her daughter 
was treated as a bastard. Much sympathy was 
aroused among the populace, to meet which severe 
measures were taken against the more conspicuous of 
the disaffected, particularly the " Nun of Kent ”, who 
claimed to have had revelations of God’s displeasure 
at the recent course of events. 

In the course of the next year the breach with Rome 
was completed. Parliament did all that was required 
of it- Annates, Peter’s-pence, and other payments to 
Rome were finally abolished. ^ An Act of Succession 
entailed the crown on the children of Anne Boleyn, 
and an oath was drawn up to be exacted of every per- 
son of lawful age. It was the refusal to take this oath, 
the preamble of which declar^ Henry’s marriage with 
Catherine null from the beginning, which sent More 
and Fisher to the Tower, and eventually to the block. 
A certain number of Carthusian monks, Brigittines, 
and Observant Franciscans imitated their firmness 
and shared their fate. All these have been beatified 
in modem times by Pope Leo XIII. There were, how- 
ever, but a handful who were thus true to their con- 
victions. Declarations were obtained from the clergy 
in both provinces "that the Bishop of Rome hath no 
greater jurisdiction conferred upon him by God in 
this kingdom of England than any other foreign 
bishop”, while Parliament, in November, declared the 
king "Supreme Head of the Church of England ”, and 
shortly afterwards Cromwell, a layman, was ap- 
pointed vicar-general to rule the English Church m 
the king’s name. Though the people were cowed, 
these measures were not carried through without 
much disaffection, and, to stamp out any overt ex- 
ression of this, Cromwell and nis master now em- 
arked upon a veritable reign of terror. The martyrs 
already referred to were most of them brought to the 
scaffold in the course of 1535, but fourteen Dutch 
Anabaptists also suffered death by; burning in the 
same year. There followed a visitation of the monas- 
teries, unscrupulous instruments like Layton, Legh, 
and Price being appointed for the purpose. They 
played, of course, into the king’s hand and compiled 
comperta abounding in charges of disgraceful immo- 
rality, which Abbot Gasquet has shown, to the satis- 
faction of such sober authorities as Dr. Gairdner and 
Dr. Jessopp, to be at least ^ossly exaggerated. In 
pursuance of the same policy Parliament, m February, 
1536, acting under great pressure, voted to the king 
the property of all religious houses with less than 
£200 a year of annual income, recommending that the 
inmates should be transferred to the larger houses 
where "reli^on happily was right well observed”. 
The dissolution, when carried out, produced much 
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popular resentment, especially in Lincolnshire and 
the northern counties. Eventually, in the autumn 
of 1536, the people banded together in a very formid- 
able insurrection known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
The insurgents rallied under the device of the Five 
Wounds, and they were only induced to disperse by 
the deceitful promises of Henryks representative, the 
Duke of Norfolk. The suppression of the larger mon- 
asteries rapidly followed, and with these were swept 
away numberless shrines, statues, and objects of pious 
veneration, on the pretext that these were purely 
superstitious. It is easy to see that the lust of plun- 
der was the motive which prompted this wholesale 
confiscation. 

Meanwhile, Henry, though taking advantage of the 
spirit of religious innovation now rife among the peo- 
ple whenever it suited his purpose, remained still at- 
tached to the sacramental system in which he had 
been brought up. In 1539 the Statute of the Six 
Articles enforced, under the severest penalties, such 
doctrines as transubstantiation, Communion under 
one kind, auricular confession, and the celibacy of the 
clergy. Under this act offenders were sent to the 
stake for their Protestantism just as ruthlessly as the 
aged Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, was attainted 
by Parliament and eventually beheaded, simply be- 
cause Henry was irritated by the denunciations of 
her son Cardinal Pole. Neither was the king less cruel 
towards those who were nearest to him. Anne Boleyn 
and Catherine Howard, his second and fifth wives, 
perished on the scaffold, but their whilom lord only 
paraded his indifference regarding the fate to which 
he had condemned them. On 30 July, 1540, of six 
victims who were dragged to Smithfield, three were 
Reformers burnt for heretical doctrine, and the other 
three Catholics, hanged and quartered for denying 
the king^s supremacy. Of all the numerous miserable 
beings whom Henry sent to execution, Cromwell, per- 
haps, is the only one who fully deserved his fate. 
Looking at the last fifteen years of Henry’s life, it is 
hard to find one single feature which does not evoke 
repulsion, and the attempts made by such writers as 
Froude, A. F. Pollard, and H. A. Fisher to whitewash 
his misdeeds only give proof of the extraordinary 
prejudice with which they approach the subject. 
Henry’s cruelties continued to the last, and so like- 
wise did his inconsistencies. One of the last measures 
of confiscation of his reign was an act for the suppres- 
sion of chantries, but Henry by his last will and testa- 
ment established what were practically chantries to 
have Masses said for his own soul. 

A full bibliography would require a volume to itself and 
would include every history of England that ever was written. 
The estimate of Lingard’s still retains its value, though the 
last revision took place before the supremely important series of 
Calendars of Letters and Papers of the reign of Henry VIII began 
to be published by the Record Office. The prefaces by the 
Rev. J. S. Brewer which accompanied the early volumes have 
been printed so as to form a separate work, The Reign of Henry 
VIII to the fall of Wolsey, by far the most valuable discussion of 
the early portion of the reign. On the other hand Dr. J. 
Gairdner, LoWjrdy and the Reformation^ supplies the fullest 
and best account of the later years . Other works to be specially 
recommended are: — ^ 

Gairdner, History of the English Church in the 16 ih Century 
(liondon, 1902); Gasqxjet, Henry VIII and the English Monas’- 
teries; Dixon, History of the English Church, especially I, II; 
Gairdner in Diet. Nat. Biogr., s. v. Henry VIII; Lingard in 
Dublin Reoiem, May, 1840, 334r-61 ; Bridgbtt, Life of Blessed 
Thomas More; Idem, Life of Blessed J ohn Fisher; Stone, Mary 
Tudor (London, 1904); Zimmermann, Kardincd Pole (Ratisboh, 
1895) ; Gairdner, New Lights on the Divorce in Engl. Hist. Re- 
view, 1896-97; Thurston, The Canon Law of the Divorce in 
Engl. Hist. Review, 1904; Ehses, Rdmische Dohumente zur 
Geschichte der Ehescheidung (Paderbom, 1893); O’Donovan, 
Henry VIIVs Defence of the Seven Sacraments (New York, 1908): 
Taunton, Cardinal Wolsey (London, 1902) (cannot be unre- 
servedly recommended). 

Other special works, such as that of Dom Hendriks, deal 
with the Carthusian and other martyrs. From a strongly anti- 
Roman point of view the monograph of Pollard, Henry VIII 
(London, 1905) and the fifth volume of Fisher, The Political 
History of England (1906), are of most authority. — ^For other 
works see the bibliography of England — Before the Reforma- 
tion. Herbekt Thurston. 


Henry IV, King of France and Navarre, son of 
Jeanne d’Albret and Antoine de Bourbon: b. 14 De- 
cember, 1553, in the castle of Pau; d. 14 May, 1610. 
He began his military career under Admiral de Coligny 
and, from 1569, played a decisive part in the wars ^ 
religion as head of the Protestant party. By the 
death of the Duke of Anjou, in 1584, Henry of Bour- 
bon became heir-presumptive to the crown of France. 
The manifesto of Peronne (March, 1585) issued by the 
Catholic princes, gave proof of their uneasiness; Car- 
dinal de Pelleve and the Jesuit Claude Mathieu ex- 
pressed their anxiety at Rome. Although Sixtus V, 
a strong supporter of royal authority, was not in 
complete sympathy with the programme and the 
action of the League, yet relying on the public right 
which in the Middle Ages had been acknowledged in 
the whole of Christian Europe, he took decisive meas- 
ures against Henry of Bourbon. Wishing France to 
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have a king who was respected and hostile to heresy, 
he declared that Henry of Bourbon had forfeited Ms 
rights to the throne of France, deprived him of the 
crown of Navarre, and released Ms subjects from 
their oath of fidelity (9 September, 1 585) . The parlia- 
mentarians and the Gallican lawyers protested; Hot- 
mann published Ms “ Brutum fifimen Papae Sixti V” 
in answer to the papal Bull. Henry of Bourbon, 
appealed to France, through Ms letters to the clergy 
and the nobility (1 January, 1586); he attempted to 
gain the support of the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many, and resolved to try the fortune of arms. For 
the account of the circumstances and the military 
events that assured the throne to Henry of Bourbon, 
see Guise, the House op. To establish himself on 
the throne Ms conversion was necessary, and the con- 
version of Henry IV is still an Mstorical problem, 
wMch must be examined in detail. A legend attrib- 
utes to Henry IV the saying: “Paris is well worth 
a Mass”; Ms conversion, then, would only have been 
a piece of policy devoid of all conviction. No con- 
temporary document records tMs epigram, though 
the “Caquets de Taccouchee”, a satirical collection of 
the year 1622, speaks of Sully saying to Henry IV 
*^Sire, Sire, la couronne vaut bien une messe”, and 
these words, themselves doubtful, are probably the 
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origin of the famous epigram so often attributed to 
the king. The opinion that the conversion of Henry 
IV was not sincere is refuted by the circumstances of 
his conversion, by the great interest Henry IV took in 
the so-called theological colloquies between Catholics 
and Protestants, and by his regarding it as a point of 
honour to seek and find theological reasons before 
carrying out that religious change necessitated by 
political exigency. 

When, on 2 August, 1589, by the death of Henry 
III, Henry of Bourbon definitively inherited the royal 
crown, he had on his side the Protestants, the poZi- 
tiques, who belonged mainly to parliament^y and 
Gallican circles, and finally many Catholics who 
entreated him to become a member of the Catholic 
Church; against him he had the Guises and the 
League su^orted by Philip II of Spain and Pope 
Gregory XlV . Among the Catholics who stood by 
Henry of Bourbon, a certain number, from 1691 to 
1593, seeing that he took no steps to be instructed in 
the Catholic Faith, began to form a tiers parti, who 
were in favour of selecting as king the young Car- 
dinal Charles de Bourbon, second son of Louis I, 
Prince of Cond4. Not having received Holy orders, 
Charles could have married. By the spring of 1593 
the more moderate members of the League, fearing the 
influence of Philip II on French affairs, were in agree- 
ment with the tiers parti to elect a Catholic Bourbon, 
that is to say, Henry of Bourbon, if he would be con- 
verted, or, if he would not. Cardinal Charles de Bour- 
bon. Henry IV had declared on several occasions 
that he would never embrace Catholicism for merely 
political reasons. Religion is not changed as easily 
as a shirt”, he wrote in 1583- ''It would be setting 
very little value on either religion”, said Villeroy, 
Henry’s representative, in 1692, " to promise a change 
before being instructed and well-informed.” From 
March, 1592, Henry IV had an intimate friend in 
Jacques Davy Duperron, a convert from Protestant- 
ism, later a priest and a cardinal, and the conversa- 
tions with Dupenun had a great influence on his 
mind. The theological conference at Mantes (April, 
1593) in which, for seven consecutive days, Duperron 
argued with four Protestant pastors as to whether 
the whole Christian dpctrine is contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures, ended the defeat of the pastors. One 
of them, Palma ’Gayet, who had been Henry of Bour- 
bon’s tutor, carri^ away from the discussion the 
germs of his own conversion to the Catholic Faith. 
At the same time Sully, although he was a Protestant, 
told Henry IV that the means of salvation through 
Christ were to be found in the Catholic as well as in 
the Reformed Church, and he urged him to become a 
Catholic in order to win the tiers parti over definitively. 
Henry TV announced to the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
on 26 April, 1593,*^and to the Prince de Conti on 10 
May, 1593, his coming submission to the Catholic 
Church; on 16^ May-the toyal council pronounced in 
favour of the conversion. In the beginning of June 
Henry IV assisted at Mantes at another discussion on 
the Church and salvation, in which Duperron, who 
had just been named > Bishop of Evreux, again 
vanquished two Protestant pastors; then on 22 July 
he went to S^t-Denis, where a score of bishops and 
theologians awaited him. The following monung he 
had a conference with Duperron, with theArchbifliop 
of Bourges, and with the Bishops of Le Mans and 
Nantes; he questioned them on three points that were 
not yet clear to him-^the veneration of the saints, au- 
ricular confes^qn, and the authority of the pope. The 
discussion lasyd five hote. ‘ That afternoon, aft^ a 
len^y discussion, Henry isigned a formula of auhesion 
to jhe Catholic FaiUi, and a special promise of obedi- 
ence to the Holy See. On 24 July he renewed his 
declaration before the assembled theologians; and 
on 25 July, amidst great pomp, Renaud de Beaune 
de Seittblan 9 ay, Archbishop of Bourges and Grand 


Almoner of France, received his abjuration at the door 
of the basilica of Saint-Denis, and then heard his con- 
fession. The joy of the people was unbounded. 

But it was necessary to have the situation regular- 
ized by the Holy See, which had formerly excommuni- 
cated Henry of Bourbon. An officer of the king’s 
ho.usehold, La Clielle, was dispatched to Rome in 
September to announce to Pope Clement VIII that 
Loms de Gonzague, Duke of Nevers, would soon 
arrive with a solenan embassy to offer the pope the 
obedience of Henry IV. Cardinal Toledo informed 
La Clielle, in the name of Clement VIII, that it was 
first necessary for Henry to do penance and be ab- 
solved from tne crime of heresy, and that the embassy 
would not be received for the time being. In fact, 
the Jesuit, Possevino, was sent to meet it and to for- 
bid it to come to Rome, though Nevers was permitted 
to enter the city alone, and even then, not as an am- 
bassador, but as a private individual; between 21 
November, 1593, and 14 January, 1594, he had five 
audiences with the pope, but obtained nothing, the 

E ope refusing even to receive three of the French 
isnops, then in Rome, who had taken part in the 
ceremonies at Saint-Denis. In February, 1594, Car- 
dinal de Plaisance, papal legate in France, learning 
that Henry IV was to be consecrated at Chartres on 
27 February, informed the Catholics that he would 
not be absolved. This caused a great sensation in 
France, and soon Cardinal de Plaisance began to fear 
that a schism like that of Hemy VIII in England was 
imminent. Cardinal de Gondi, Archbishop of Paris, 
finally won (May, 1594) the consent of Clement VIII 
to enter into negotiations with Henry IV. Henry 
first charged Arnaud d’Ossat, a pnest living irt 
Rome, with the preliminary secret negotiations. 
The papacy first contended that Henry required not 
only absolution, but rehabilitation, which would 
render him capable of being recognized as a legitimate 
sovereign; d’Ossat, little by little, won some con- 
cessions. But the measures taken by the Parlement 
of Paris against the Jesuits in January, 1595, after the 
attempt of Jean Chastel on the life of Henry IV, were 
exploited at the papal court by the ambassador of 
Pmlip II; and Clement VIII seemed, for a time, de- 
cided to make the recall of the Jesuits the conditioa 
sine qua non of the absolution of Henry. It was a 
French Jesuit, Alexandre Georges, who, being pre- 
sented to the pope by Father Acquaviva-genersd of 
the Society, represented to Clement VIII that the 
public we^ demanded a prompt reconciliation be- 
tween the Holy See and France. Clement allowed 
himself to be persuaded, and on 12 July, 1595, Du- 
perron, the omcial ambassador of Henry, arrived in 
Rome to settle the conditions of absolution. Clem- 
ent VIII did not confirm purely and simply the 
absolution pronounced at Saint-Denis, but took an- 
other course, and on 17 September, 1595, in the portico 
of St. Peter^s, solemnly declared the King of France 
free from all excommunication. .This moral triumph 
was followed by the victory of Fontaine Frangaise 
(1595) which ^ve Burgunay to Heniy IV, by the 
capture of Amiens which gave him Picardy, by the 
defection of the Duke of Mercoeur which put him in • 
possession of Brittany, and by the Treaty of Vervins, 
concluded in 1598 with Philip II. On the dissolution 
of his naarriage with Margaret of Valois, sister of 
Charles IX, by the Holy See, in 1599, he married 
Marie de’ Medici (1600). This union resulted in an 
increase of French influence in Italy. 

Henry’s foreign policy consist ^ in preserving 
peace to allow France time to stren^hen her finances 
and her army; he negotiateid with the Low Countries 
against Spam, and with the Protestant princes of 
Germany against the empire, but without going the 
length of open hostilities. His plan was to gather 
the weaker states around France and unite against 
the Hapsburgs. Sully in his "Economies Royales’' 
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credits him with projecting a coalition of all the states 
of the empire against the Hapsburgs of Vienna and 
Madrid, and with jjlanning, on their downfall, a re- 
division of Europe into fifteen states (six hereditary 
mon^chies, six elective monarchies, and three re- 
ublics), between which peace would be guaranteed 
y congresses of perpetual peace. It is now proved 
that this pretended plan, called by many historians 
the grand dessein of Henry IV, was entirely the prod- 
uct of Sully*s inmgination, and that he amused himself 
in his old age with forging letters and stories wholesale 
to have the history of this “great design’* believed. 

The domestic policy of Henry IV was marked by 
an increased centralization of the royal authority and 
by ^eat industrial, commercial, and agricultural pros- 
perity, due in a large measure to the intelligent solici- 
tude of Sully. France enjoyed a period of genuine 
rehgious peace during the last twelve years of Hemy's 
reign. The Edict of Nantes (see France; Hugue- 
nots) guaranteed security to the Protestants, and 
Catholicism arose from the ruin caused by the long 
ears of religious warfare. In the name of the Assem- 
ly of the Clergy in 1596, Claude d’Angennes de Ham- 
bouillet, Bishop of Le Mans, complained to Henry IV 
of the appointment of unworthy candidates and of 
chil^en to abbacies and bishoprics. Henry promised 
to mve the matter his attention; he nominated d’Ossat 
bishop and tried to induce St. Francis de Sales to 
settle in France. But the abuses continued, when it 
suited the whims of the king; he appointed one of his 
illegitimate sons Bishop of Metz at the age of six, and 
a child of four years of age Bishop of Lod^ve. The 
reform of the Church was begun through the initiative 
of Catholic piety and not by the influence of royalty. 
Heniy IV, however, contributed towards it, owmg to 
the influence of P6re Co ton (q. v.), by favouring the 
work of the Jesuits, who, although they had been 
banished by a d^ree of the Parlement of Pans,^ were 
left undisturbed in the districts under the jurisdiction 
of the Parlements of Bordeaux and Toulouse. The 
Edict of Rouen (1603) authorized them to remain in 
all places where they were establishecL and, further, 
to found colleges at Lyons, Dijon, and La Fldche, and 
in 1605 they were permitt^ to return to their Collie 
de Clermont at Paris. 

Hei^ TV, despite the efforts of d'Ossat and Duper- 
ron, did not dare, through fear of the reformers and 
the parlemeniaireSj to allow the jpublieation of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent m France, but the 
researches of the Abb4 Couzard with regard to the em- 
bassy of Philippe de B^thune, a yoxm^er brother of 
Sully, and a convert from Protestantism, at Rome 
(S^tember, lOOl-June, 1605) show that the relations 
of Henry towards the Holy See were marked by a very 
cordial respect, frankness, and a conciliatii^ attitude. 
The frivolity of Henry IV in his private life won for 
him the nickname Vert gcdard; the iwal mistresses 
Gabrielle d'Estr6es and Henriette d'Entraigues are 
notorious. He was assassinated by Ravaillac on 14 
May, 1610. 
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Georges Gotau. 


Henry n, Saint, German King and Roman Em- 
peror, son of Duke Henry II (the Quarrelsome) and of 
the Burundian Princess Gisela; b. 972; d. in ins 

alace of Grona, at G5ttingen, 13 July, 1024. Like 

is predecessor, Otto III, he had the literary educa- 
tion of his time. In his youth he had been destined 
for the priesthood. Therefore he became acquainted 
with ecclesiastical interests at an early age. Willingly 
he performed pious practices, gladly also he strength- 
ened the Church of Germany, without, however, 
ceasing to regard ecclesiastical institutions as pivots 
of his power, according to the views of Otto the Great. 
With all his learning and piety, Henry was an emi- 
nently sober man, endowed with sound, practical com- 
mon sense. He went his way circumspectly, never 
attempting anything but the possible and, wherever 
it was practicable, applying the methods of amiable 
and reasonable good sense. This prudence, however, 
was combined with energy and conscientiousness. 
Sick and suffering from fever, he traversed the empire 
in order to maintain peace. At all times he used his 
power to adjust troubles. The masses especially he 
wished to help. 

The Church, as the constitutional Church of Ger- 
many, and therefore as the advocate of German unity 
and of the claims of inherited succession, raised Henry 
to the throne. The new king straightway resumed 
the policy of Otto I both ia domestic and in foreign 
affairs. This policy first appeared in his treatment of 
the Eastern Marches. The encroachments of Duke 
Boleslaw, who had founded a great kingdom, im- 
pelled him to intervene. But his success was^ not 
marked. In Italy the local and national opposition 
to the universalism of the German king had found a 
champion in Arduin of Ivrea. The latter assumed 
the Lombard crown in 1002. In 1004 Hei^ crossed 
the Alps. Arduin yielded to his superior power. 
The Archbishop of Milan now crowned him King of 
Italy. This rapid success was largely due to the fact 
that a large part of the Italian episcopate upheld the 
idea of the Roman Empire and that of the unity of 
Church and State. On his second expedition to 
Rome, occasioned by the dispute between the Counts 
of Tuscany and the Crescentians over the nomination 
to the papal throne, he was crowned emperor on 14 
February, 1014. But it was not until later, on ids 
third expedition to Rome, that he was able to restore 
the prestige of the empire completely. 

Before this happened, however, he was obliged to 
intervene in the west. Disturbances were especially 
prevalent throughout the entire northrwest. Lor- 
raine caused great trouble. The Counts of Ltltzelbui^ 
(Luxemburg), brothers-in-law of the king, were the 
heart and soul of the disaffection in that couniry. 
Ot these men, Adalbero had made himself Bishop of 
Trier by uncanonical methods (1003); but, he was 
not recognized any more than his brother Theodoric, 
who haa had himself elected Bishop of Metz. True 
to his duty, the king could not be induced to abet ^y 
selfish family policy at the expense of the empire. 
Even though Henry, on the whole, was able to hold 
his own against these Counts of Ltitzelburg, still the 
royal authority suffered greatly by loss of prestige in 
the north-west. Buwndy afforded compensation 
for this. The lord of that country was Rudolph, who, 
to protect himself against his vassals, jomed the 
party of Henry II, the son of his sister, Gkela, and 
to Henry the childless duke bequeathed his duchy, 
despite the opposition of the nobles (1006). Henry 
had to undertake several campa^ns before he was 
able to enforce his claims. He did not achieve ^y 
taxable result, he only bequeathed the theoretical 
claims on Burgundy to his successors. 

Better fortune awaited the king in the central aii4 
eastern parts of the empire. It is true that he had a 
quarrel with the Conradinians over Oarinthia and 
Swabia; but Henry proved victorious because his 
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kingdom rested on the solid foundation of intimate 
alliance with the Church. That his attitude towards 
the Church was dictated in part by practical reasons, 
that primarily he promoted the institutions of the 
Churwi chiefly in order to make them more useful sup- 
ports of his royal power, is clearly shown by his policy, 
ilow boldly Henry posed as the real i^er of the 
Church appears particularly in the establishment of 
See of Bamberg, which was entirely his oto 
scheme. He carried out this measure, in 1007, in 
spite of the energetic opposition of the Bishop of 
Wtirzburg against this change in the organization of 
the Church. The primary purpose of the new bishop- 
ric was the germanization of the regions on the Upper 
Main and the Regnitz, where the Wends had fixed 
their homes. As a large part of the environs of Bam- 
berg belonged to the long, he was able to furnish rich 
endowments for the new bishopric. The importance 
of Bamberg lay principally in the field of culture, 
which it promoted chiefly by its prosperous schools. 
Henry, therefore, reHed on the aid of the Church 
against the lay powers, which had become quite for- 
midable. But he made no concessions to the Church. 

Though naturally pious, and though well acquainted 
with ecclesiastical culture, he was at bottom a stranger 
to her ^irit. He disposed of bishoprics autocrati- 
cally. Under his rule the bishops, from whom he de- 
manded unqualified obedience, seemed to be nothing 
but officials of the empire. He demanded the same 
obedience from the abbots. However, this poKtical 
dependency did not injure the internal fife of the Gei^ 
man Church under Henry. By means of its economic 
and educational resources the Church had a blessed 
influence in this epoch. But it was precisely this 
economic and civilizing power of the German Church 
that aroused the suspicions of the reform party. 
This was significant, because Henry was more and 
more won over to the ideas of this party. At a synod 
at Goslar he confirmed decrees that tended to realize 
the demands made by the reform party. Ultimately 
this tendency could not fail to subvert the Othonian 
system, moreover could not fail to awaken the oppo- 
sition of the Church of Germany as it was constituted. 
This hostility on the part of the German Church 
came to a head in the emperor’s dispute with Arch- 
bishop Aribo of Mainz. Aribo was an opponent of 
the reform movement of the monks of Cluny. The 
Hammerstein marriage imbroglio afforded the oppor- 
tunity he desired to offer a bold front against Rome. 
Otto von Hammerstein had been excommunicated by 
Aribo on accoimt of his marriage with Irmengard, and 
the latter had successfully appealed to Rome. This 
called forth the C 5 )position of the Synod of Seligen- 
stadt, in 1023, whicn forbade an appeal to Rome with- 
out the consent of the bishop. Tms step meant open 
rebellion against the idea of church unity, and its 
ultimate result would have been the founding of a 
German national Church. In this dispute the em- 
peror was entirely on the side of the reform party. 
He even wanted to institute international proceedings 
against the unruly archbishop by means of treaties 
with the French king. But his death prevented this. 

Before this Henry had made his third journey to 
Rome in 1021. He came at the request of the loyal 
Italian bishops, who had warned him at Strasburg of 
the dangerous aspect of the Italian situation, and also 
of the pope, who sought him out at Bamberg in 1020. 
Thus tne imperial power, which had already begun to 
withdraw from Italy, was summoned back thither. 
This time the object was to put an end to the suprem- 
acy of the Greeks in Italy. His success was not com- 
plete; he succeeded, however, in restoring the pres- 
tige of the empire in northern and central Italy, 
Henry was far too reasonable a man to think seriously 
of readopting the imperialist plans of his predecessors. 
He was satisfied to have ensured the dominant position 
of the empire in Italy within reasonable bounds. 


Henry’s power was in fact controlling, and this was 
in no small degree due to the fact that he was pri- 
marily engaged in solidifying the national fotmdations 
of his authority. The later ecclesiastical legends have 
ascribed ascetic traits to this ruler, some of which 
certainly cannot withstand serious criticism. For 
instance, the highly varied theme of his virgin mar- 
riage to Cunegond has certainly no basis in fact. The 
Church canonized this emperor in 1146, and his wife 
Cunegond in 1200. 

Acta SS.tJvly, ///, 711 sq. ; Koch, Die Bhe Kaiser Heinrichs 
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Bedeutung der Kaiserin Kunigunde fiXr die Regierung Heinnchs 
II. (Heidelberg Dissertation, 1899); Manitius, Deutsche Oe- 
schichte unter den sachsischen und salischen Kaisem (Stuttgart, 
1889); Gbrdes, Oeschichte des deutschen Volkes und seiner 
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Franz Hampers. 

Henry IH, German King and Roman Empero:^ son 
of Conrad II; b. 1017; d. at Bodfeld, in the Harz 
Mountains, 6 Oct., 1056. It was to his father’s 
forceful personality that he owed the resources by 
means of which he could maintain for himself the 
great and powerful position which Conrad had created. 
Of course this position was no longer an undisputed 
one, especially towards the end of his reign. On the 
contrary it became evident by that time that through 
his rule Germany had reached the critical turning- 
point in her history. The key to the domestic and 
foreign policy of this emperor can be found altogether 
in his character. Henry was extraordinarily gifted, 
having a quick intellect and many-sided interests. 
Consequently he rapidly mastered the problems of 
administration and government into which his father 
had him initiated; but with equal rapidity he ac- 
quired the literary and artistic culture of his time 
which his episcopal tutors imparted to him. His 
profound piety and the serious, austere bent of his 
nature were still more important factors in his char- 
acter. Putting the garment of the penitent on the 
same plane as the regalia of the king, he lived and 
moved altogether according to the Christian view of 
life. The Christian moral law regulated his actions. 
In this conception of life his stem sense of duty had 
its roots, and to this sense of duty was added a stub- 
born self-reliance. With such spiritual tendencies 
it is not surprising to learn that the king frequently 
subjected his frail body to severe penitential exercises, 
and that his private life bore a marked resemblance 
in many points to that of a monk. But at the 
same time it is not surprising that such a man was 
reserved, that consequently, though a man of the 
utmost good faith, he remained a stranger to the 
spirit of his people. This basic trait of his character 
imparted to both his domestic and foreign policy 
idealistic aims which frequently disregarded facts, 
or for that matter were even outside of the necessities 
of the State. According to his conception his king- 
ship was religious in character. Like the bishops, 
he considered himself called to the service of God. 
Like Charlemagne of old, he compared himself to the 
priest-king David. He desired to be the ruler of 
God’s universal State which should constitute the out- 
ward and visible form for the Church. The goodly 
object of his oecumenic imperialism, therefore, was 
to carry out the moral idea of Christianity. 

With this fundamental idea as a starting-point, it 
was but natural that Hen^ should recognize the law 
of the Church as the arbiter of his conscience. At 
the very beginning of his reign the king announced 
that he recognized the fundamental principle of this 
law; that a bishop could only be judged by the eccle- 
siastical tribunals. He bitterly lamented his father’s 
behaviour towards the princes of the Church in 
Lombardy. He considered the deposing of Aribert 
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of Milan uncanonical. In general it soon became 
apparent that Henry was resolved to make religious 
ideas once more the" determining factors in the art of 
government. This renewed triumph of religious 
ideas was straightway demonstrated at the sjmod of 
Constance in 1043. There the long, clad in the gar- 
ment of the penitent, preached the peace of God to 
the awe-struck masses from the hi^ pulpit. Hence- 
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“Hemricus D[e]i Gr[ati]a Romanoitum] Inip[e]i{a-tor} 
Augustus]” 

From a document dated 17 July, 1051, in the State 
archives at Berlin 

forth this serious Cluniac spirit was predominant in 
all the imperial entourage. Minstrels and tumblers 
vanished from the court. The king was still more 
confirmed in his austere conception of life by his 
second wife, Agnes of Poitou, daughter of the Duke 
of Aquitaine, who likewise had been brought up 
according to the ideas of Cluny. (Henry's first wife, 
the Danish princess Gunhild, died in 1038.) This 
attitude of the king towards the world accounts for 
the leniency and indulgence that characterized his 
domestic and foreign policy and it determined abso- 
lutely his conduct in ecclesiastical politics. At the 
be^nning of his reign it looked as if the imperial 
authority were still increasmg. In the East, success 
attended his arms. The aggressive Slavic iwlicy of 
Duke Bretislaw of Bohemia was checked in 1041. 
After that, Bohemia was for a long time a support of 
the German king. Hungary also became a trioutary 
vassal. It is due to these successes that Henry's 
reign is so generally considered the zenith of German 
history. Not altogether correctly. His leniency and 
indulgence fostered an opp<)sition, especially in the 
interior, which he was destined never completely to 
overcome. This decline of his commanding position 
within the empire took place while the king was trying 
to discharge the supreme duties of his hi^ office as 
priest-king. 

Henry's ideal was the purity of the Church. Only a 
church that was immaculate might and could be a 
true helpmeet to him in the kingship. He himself 
was never party to any act of simony. But as pre- 
siunptive priest-king, he held inflexibly to the nght 
of investiture. As such he also presided over the 
synods; as such he also passed sentence in eccle- 
siastical affairs. He did not realize that teds involved 
a striking contradiction. The Church, pure and 
morally regenerate in the spirit of the r^orm party, 
could not fail to resist imperial domination. Tms 
error on the part of the king resulted in the rapid rise 
of the papacy and the slow decline of the imperial 


power in its fight for its old ecclesiastical privileges. 
In the first period of Henr\''s reign, Rome saw the 
schism of tm*ee popes: Benedict IX, Sylvester III, 
and Gregory VI. Although of spotless character, 
Gregory" had bought the tiara from the unprinci- 
pled Benedict. Perhaps he had recourse to simony 
as an expedient to secure the supremacy of the reform 
party, perhaps also merely in order to get the scan- 
dalous Benedict out of the way. Henrj% however, 
would consent to accept the emperor's crown only 
from hands that were pme, while those of the de facto 
Pope Gregory seemed to him tainted with simony. 
All three popes were repudiated by the Synod of Sutri 
on 20 December, 1046. This synod revealed Henry's 
attitude towards the canon law. He knew that ac- 
cording to this law no one can sit in judgment on a 
pope. Therefore the pope was not deposkl by that 
synod, which, on the contrary, demanded that the 
pope himself pronounce the judgment. He went 
mto exile in Cologne, accompani^ by Hildebrand, 
who was soon to reveal the power of the papacy. 
The German popes, supported by the power of the 
German emperors, were now able to elevate their 
holy office above the partisan strife of the turbulent 
factions of the Roman nobility, and above the des- 
perate moral barbarism of the age. Under Suidger 
of Bamberg, who called himself Clement II, Henry 
still asserted his claim to the right of the Roman 
patriciate, that of control over the nominations to 
the papal throne. But under Leo IX the emanci- 
pation of the papacy from the imperial authority 
already began to manifest itself. 

Freed at last from the narrow local Roman poKcy, 
the universal point of view once more dictate the 
conduct of the Roman pontiffs. Immediately a 
great wave of reform also set in, directed first and 
foremost against simony and the marriage of priests. 
The restless and ubiquitous energy of Leo was also 
turned against the overweening assertions of inde- 
pendence on the part of the episcopal potentates on 
both sides of the Alps. At the same time, however, 
the same pope pointed the way to his successors, even 
for their temporal policy in Italy. He was the first 
to demonstrate the importance of Southern Italy 
to the papal policy. Of course his own plans in that 
part of the country were wrecked by the Normans. 

Henry's ecclesiastical policy, therefore, had not only 
helped the reform party to victory but also led to the 
triumph of the idea of the supremacy of the Church, 
which was inseparably connected with it. Tke pre- 
paratory scenes of the great drama of the following 
epoch were over. At the same time new forces 
sprang up in Germany: the cities and the petty lay 
nobility. Marked disaffection prevailed, especially 
among the latter. Of course Hen^ was still quite 
strong enough to subdue these rising powers. But 
for how long? It was already extremely ominous 
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that Henry did not retain in his own hands the 
escheated Duchies of Bavaria, Swabia, and Carinthia. 
His failure to do so must needs bring its revenge, for 
the new dukes were unreliable men. The dissatis- 
faction was especially clamorous in Saxony. Here 
the people took offence at the relations between the 
emperor and the strenuous Archbishop of Bremen, 
who sought to create a great northern patriarchate, 
but also strove to build up a strong temporai foun- 
dation for his bishopric. 
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In the natural course of events this brought Mm 
into conflict with the lay nobility. While the king 
was carrying on futile militarj^ operations in the year 
1051 and later, against the Hungarians, who were 
trying to throw oft the suzerainty of Germany, the 
discontent in Germany came to a head in the revolt 
of Lorraine. This revolt, which was repeated several 
times, assumed dangerous proportions through the 
marriage of Duke Godfrey of Lorraine with Beatrice, 
widow of the Margrave Boniface of Tuscany, who w’as 
master of an important and commanding position in 
Upper and Central Italy. Henry endeavoured to 
break up this threatening coalition by means of a 
journey to Rome in 1055. But Godfrey instigated a 
fresh insurrection in Germany. A movement in 
opposition to the king in Southern Germany attained 
alarming dimensions. Henry, it is true, deposed the 
rebellious dukes, Conrad of Bavaria, and Guelph of 
Carinthia. But Duke Conrad stirred up the Hun- 
garians and destroyed the last vestiges of German 
prestige in that country. The death of both the 
South German dukes in the interim soon led to the 
overthrow of the Duke of Lorraine. It was in these 
domestic troubles that the disastrous results of the 
emperor's leniency and indulgence were to appear 
most clearly and fully. Unbroken now was the oppo- 
sition to the Crown in Saxony and Southern Germany, 
unweakened the dangerous alliance of Lorraine and 
Tuscany in the South, unimpaired the growing power 
of the Normans, while the papacy grew without 
hindrance. All the forces with which the fourth 
Henry had to cope were in the field, ready for* action, 
at Henry Ill’s death. 
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Franz Hampers. 

Henry IV, German King and Roman Emperor, son 
of Henry III and Agnes of Poitou, b. at Goslar, 11 
November, 1050; d. at Li^e, 7 August, 1108. The 
power and resources of the empire left behind by Con- 
rad II, which Henry III had already materially weak- 
ened, were still further impaired by the feebleness of 
the queen regent, who was devoid of political ability. 
The policy of Hen^ III, wMch had been chiefly <£- 
rected to Church affairs, had already called forth the 
opposition of the princes. But now, under the re- 
ency, which continued the same policy, the hostility 
etween the ecclesiastical and temporal nobles came 
to a climax on the kidnapping of the king from Kai- 
serswert (1052) . The regency passed into the hands of 
the princes after the seizure of the boy-king. At the 
outset Archbishop Anno of Cologne had charge of the 
government of the empire and supervised the educa- 
tion of the royal child. But he was soon compelled to 
accept the energetic Adalbert, Archbishop of Bremen, 
as a colleague. The boy's whole heart went out to the 
myous, splendour-loving Archbishop of ■ Bremen. 
That prelate was now de facto the real ruler of Ger- 
many. He returned with vigorous steps to the de- 
serted paths of Conrad II’s policy and attempted, not 
in vai^ to restore the empire’s prestige, particularly 
in the Bast. At the Diet Tribur this masterful pre- 
late fell a victim to the jealous hostflity of the princes 
(1066). It now appeared that the young kirg was 
quite able to satisfy his violent craving for independ- 
ence; and he determined to cany out the policy of 
Adalbert. 

Henry TV's real political independence did not begin 
until 1070. When he seized the reins of government, 
thanks to the energetic rule of Adalbert, the condi- 


tion of the einpire was no worse than at the death of 
Henry III. But, meantime, the papacy had been en- 
tirely emancipated from the imperial power, and the 
German Church, on which Otto the Great had built up 
his power, had become more closely united to Rome 
and ceased to be a constitutional state church. Con- 
sequently, though this did not appear immediately, the 
foundations of the Othonian system were undermined. 
Strong and energetic popes had appeared on the 
scene and found allies. On the one hand the powers 
of Lorraine and Tuscany offered a valuable support to 
the papacy in Central Italy. Here Beatrice of Tus- 
cany had contracted a matrimonial alliance with the 
unruly Duke Godfrey of Lorraine. On the other hand 
Hildebrand’s admirable conciliatory policy had like- 
wise gained allies in the southern half of the peninsula 
among the Normans. And finally the high Church 
party did not lack friends even m Northern Italy. 
The Pataria of Milan^ a democratic movement that 
combined an economic with an ecclesiastical reform 
agitation, was won over by Hildebrand to the cause of 
the Papal See. 

This policy inaugurated by Hildebrand already indi- 
cated opposition to the empire. It is true that on the 
German side there was a reaction against violations of 
the legal status prevailing in papal elections and other 
affairs: but definiteness of aim and enduring vigour 
were on the side of the reform party and its masterful 
spokesman Hildebrand, who, as Gregory VII, was soon 
to com^ forward as the young king’s opponent. (See 
Gregory VII, Pope; Investitures, Conflict op.) 
Hatred and passion distorted the portraits of both 
these men in contemporary history. Even to-day 
we can see only faint outlines of these two men, 
the central figures of a tragecty of world-wide Mstori- 
cal import. We know that Henry IV had a good lit- 
erary education, but that his literary and artistic inter- 
ests were not profound and were not, as in the case of 
his father, suomerged in unpractical idealism. He 
was a conscious realist. He failed altogether to under- 
stand the politico-religious aims of his father’s policy. 
Some of his contemporaries disparaged his moral char- 
acter, with some justice perhaps, but certainly with 
much exaggeration. Of coxurse his nature was passion- 
ate: that is probably the reason he never in ms whole 
life acquired a refined harmony of character. At 
times he was plunged in the depths of despair^ but he 
always reacted against the most serious disasters, 
overcame the worst fits of despondency and was ready 
to renew the combat. He was also a clever, though 
perhaps not always an honest, diplomat- This hap- 
less kmg was truly the idol of his people because of his 
pride as a ruler, nis earnest defence of the dignity of 
the empire and his benevolent care for the peace oi the 
empire and the welfare of the common people. 

Henry had no sooner become independent than he 
reverted to the principles that governed the policy of 
Conrad II. He also founded Ms military power on the 
ministerials, .the lower nobility. These ministerials 
were to counterbalance the power of the spiritual and 
temporal princes, the latter of whom, however, were 
beginning to achieve territorial independence and to 
establish within the State a power that could not be 
overestimated. With his usual hopefulness Henry 
expected to be able to crush them: he believed that he 
could at least revive the power of Conrad 11. Henry’s 
strong band first made itself felt in Bavaria, Otto 
von Northeim lost Ms duchy and important posses- 
sions in Saxony besides. The king bestowed the 
duchy on Guelph IV. son of Azzo of Este. We now 
see at once how well considered was Henry’s policy; 
for from the Saxon lands of Otto von Northeim he 
soi^ht to create a well rounded personal domain 
wMch was to provide an economic basis for his royal 
power. This personal domain he sought to protect by 
means of royal fortresses. But to the ever restless 
Saxons, whose ancient rights the king had indubitably 
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violated in the cor^olidation of his landed possessions, 
the^ f^resses might well appear so many threats to 
timir li^rties. Soon, not only in Saxony, but else- 
where throughout the empire, tne particularist princes 
rose to oppose the vigorous centralizing policy of the 
emperor. The situation assumed a dangerous aspect. 
Henry’s diplomatic skill was now shown. Through 
the mediation of the spiritual princes the Treaty of 
Gerstungen (1074) w^as effected, by w’hich, on the one 
hand, the king’s possessions w’ere left intact, while, on 
the other, the insurgents secured the dismantling of 
the royal fortresses and the restoration of all their 
rights. But soon the revolt broke out anew and was 
not subdued until Kent’s victory at the Unstrut 
(1075), which resulted in the overthrow of Saxony. 
Henry seemed to have attained all his desires. In 
truth, however, the particularist forces had only with- 
drawn for the moment and were awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to break the chains which fettered their 
independence. The opportunity soon came. 

In 1073 Hildebrand had ascended the papal throne 
as Gregory VII. The ‘'greatest ecclesiastical states- 
man”, as von Ranke calls him, directed his attacks 
against the traditional right of the German kings to 
participate in the filling of vacant sees. At the Lenten 
synod of 1075 in Rome he forbade investiture by lay- 
men. The bishops were to cease being dependents of 
the Crown and become materially the dependents of 
the papacy. That foreboded a death-blow to the ex- 
isting constitution of the empire. The bishops of the 
empme were also the most important oflficials of the 
empire: the imperial church domains were also the 
chief source of income of the emperor. It was a ques- 
tion of life and death for the German Crown to retain 
its ancient influence over the bishops. A bitter con- 
flict between the two powers began. A synod at 
Worms (1076) deposed Pope Gregory. Bishops and 
king again found their interests threatened by the 
papacy. Gregory’s answer to Henry’s action was to 
excommunicate him at the Lenten synod of the same 
year. For the particularist powers this was the signal 
of revolt. At Tribur Hemry s opponents formed an 
alliance. Here the final decision in Henry’s case was 
left to the pope, and a resolution was passed that if 
Henry were not freed from excommunication within a 
year he should forfeit the empire. At this critical 
junctiire, Henry decided on a surprising step. He 
submitt^ himself to solemn ecclesiastical ^nance and 
thus forced Gregory as a priest to free him from ex- 
communication (1077) . 

By doing so Gregory in no wise gave up his design 
of making himself tne arbiter of Germany. In Greg- 
ory’s opinion Henry’s penance could only postpone 
but not prevent this arbitration. Henry was satis- 
fied once more to set his feet on solid ground. But 
the German princes now broke out into open revolu- 



tion. They set Rudolph of Rheinfelden up as rival 
king. With his diflGiculties, however, Henry’s ability 
grew more apparent. He had recoxirse to his su^rior 
resources as a diplomatist. In his struggle with the 
pope, who took the side of the German princes, he 
made use of the opposition within the Church in Italy 
against the hierarchical aims of the Curia; in his 

a nte with the princes and their rival king Henry 
ed for support to the loyalty of the masses, who 
honoured him as the preserver of order and peace. 
After several years of civil war, Rudolph lost his 
throne and to Me at Mblsen in 1080, By Ms death 


the opposition in Germany lost their leader. In 
Italy also affairs took a more favourable turn for 
Henry. It is true that in lOSO the pope had excom- 
municated Henry anew, but the ban did not make 
the same impression as before. Henrj' retorted by 
setting up Guibert of Ravenna, who proclaimed him- 
self antipope un- ^ 

growing opposi- 
tion within the 
Church aided 
Henry on his j our- 
nev to Rome in 
1081. FromlOSl 
to 1084 he went 
four times to the 
Eternal City. 

Finally his anti- 
pope was able to 
crown him in St. 

Peter’s. Soon 
after the pope 
was liberated by 
his Norman allies 
and escorted to 
Salerno, where he 
died, 25 May, 

1085. 

The struggle 
was continued 

under Gregory’s H3bnbt IV Enthkoned with Cbown, 
second successor, Sceptre, and Okb 

Urban II, who Miniature from the 
was dete^ed of Aura(in3),MS.atOambndge 

to follow in Gregory’s footsteps. Germany was suffering 
from the honrors of civil war, and the great masses <3 
the people still supported their king, who in 1085 pro- 
claimed the Truce of God for the whole empire. By 
means of skilful negotiation he now succeeded in 
winning over the greater part of the Saxons, to whom 
he restored their ancient rights. On the other hand 
the ranks of the bishops loyal to the king had been 
thinned out by the clever and energetic policy of the 
pope. Moreover a new and dangerous coalition was 
formed in Italy when the seventeen-year old Guelph 
married Matilda of Tuscany who tlad re^hed the 
age of forty. Henry’s efforts to break up tto alliance 
were successful at first; but at this point his son Con- 
rad deserted him. The latter had himself crowned in 
Milan and formed alliances with the pope and with the 
Guelph-Tuscan party. Tto had a paralysing effect 
on the emperor, who passed the year 1094 inactive in 
Italy, while the popeLecame the leader of the West, 
in the First Cru^e. Fortunately for Henry’s inter- 
ests the younger Guelph now dissolved to xnarriage 
with Matilda, and the elder Guelph made his peace 
with the king once more. The latter was now able 
to return to Germany and compel his enemies to 
recognize him. His son Heniy was elected king in 
1098. 



Hen^ sou^t to restore order once more, even to 
the point of proclaiming general peace throu^out 
the empire (1103) . Tto policy of pacification bene- 
fited the great mass of the people and the rapidly 
growing cities and was direct^ against the disorderly 
lay nobility. Perhaps this may have induced the 
newly chosen young king to take up arms in rebellion 
against his father. Perhaps he wished to make sure 
of the sympathies of tto nobility. At all events the 
younger Hei^ gathered a host of malcontents around 
his banner in Bavaria in 1104. Supported by the 
pope, to whom he swore obedience, he betook himadf 
to Saxony, where he soon ^wakened the traditional 
dissatisfaction. No humiliation was ^>ared the pre- 
maturely aging emperor, who was kept prisoner in 
Bockelheim by to mtriguing son and oompdled to 
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abdicate, while only those elements on whom he 
had always relied, particularly the growing cities, 
stood by him. Once more the emperor succeeded in 
gathering troops around his standard at Liege. But 
just as his son was drawing near at the head of an 
army Henry died. After some opposition his adher- 
ents buried him in Speyer. In him perished a man of 
great importance on whom, however, fortune frowned. 
Still his achievements considered from the point of 
view of their historical importance, were by no means 
insignificant. As defender of the rights of the Crown 
and of the honour of the empire, he saved the mon- 
archy from a premature end, menaced though it was 
by the universal disorder. 

See also bibliographies under Henry III, Gregory VII, 
Urban II, and Investitures, Conflict of; Meyer _ von 
Knonau, Jahrbiicher des Deufschen Reiches unter Heinrich 
IV. und Heinrich V., I-V (Leip 2 ig, 1890-1904); Dieckmann, 
Heinrich IV., seine Persdnlichkeit und sein Zeitalter (Wiesbaden, 
1S89); Eckerlin, Das Deutsche Reich wahrend der Mind^- 
jcihrigkeit Heinrichs IV., bis zum Tage von Kaiserswert (Halle 
Dissertation, 1888) ; Seipoldy, Das Reichsregiment in Deutsch- 
land unter Kiinig Heinrich IV. 1062-66 (Gottingen Dfaserta- 
tion, 1871 ) ; Friedrich, Studien aus Wormser Synode (Greifswald 
Dissertation, 1905); the most important literature issued during 
this period is collected in the Libelli de Hie in Monumenta Ger- 
manicB Historica. 

Fbanz Kampers. 

Henry V, German King and Roman Emperor, son 
of Henry IV; b. in 1081; d. at Utrecht, 23 May, 1125. 
He was a crafty, sullen man, of far froni blameless 
morals; but he defended tenaciously the rights of the 
Crown and, by his qualities as a ruler, the most con- 
spicuous of which were , prudence and energy, he 
achieved important results. His harshness and want 
of consideration for others made him numerous ene- 
mies. Henry V ascended the throne under a com- 
pact with the papacy and the territorial princes, that 
IS, with his fatner’s bitterest opponents. Yet he had 
scarcely taken up the reins of ^overmnent when he 
forthwith adopted the very policy which his father 
had pursued. It is true that he saw fit to preserve 
toward Rome a semblance of ready submission, but 



Seal op Henry V 

Heinricus D[e]i Gr[ati]a Roman onim IIII Imp[e]r[ator] 
Augfustus]” 


he was by no means disposed to give up the royal 
prerogatives over the German Church, least of all the 
right of investiture. All negotiations opened to this 
end by Paschal II, who was too sanguine of results, 
remained barren failures. In 1110, Henry, ^ accom- 
panied by a numerous army, set out for the imperial 
coronation in Rome. The pope, though rather ag- 
gressive in temperament, was quick to lose heart, and 
deemed that a new conflict with this German king, 
who now appeared with such imposing array, would 


be fraught with the most serious danger. Disregard- 
ing totally the lessons of history, he suggested a rad- 
ical measure, the aim of which was to end once for 
all the great strife between pope and emperor. He 
determined to realize the monastic ideal of a Church 
free from all worldly entanglements. Therefore 
bishops and abbots, the entire German Church, were 
to surrender to the king all their worldly possessions 



Sign op Henry V 

"‘Signum domni Heinrici quinti + regis invictissimi ” 

From a forged document dated 13 Aug., 1103, in the State 
archives at Berlin 

and rights. The king was to abandon in return the 
right of investiture, henceforth worthless. The lat- 
ter, who saw nothing but gain in this proposal, ac- 
cepted the offer. He was too shrewd not to realize 
that the pope’s plan was _ impossible of execution. 
It is true that he had no serious intention of depriving 
of their possessions the ecclesiastical lords and their 
vassals, while he attached much importance to the 
unequivocal way in which the king’s rights to the 
temporal possessions of the Church were to be rec- 
ognized. However, no actual agreement was ever 
reached. The German princes in Rome, on reading 
the papal proposition, openly proclaimed their dis- 
approval. Henry, after this vehement protest, de- 
manded of the pope the right of investiture and the 
imperial crown. As the latter refused both, he car- 
ried him off a prisoner. Yielding to force, the pope 
agreed to Henry’s demands, and at the same time 
swore that he would never excommunicate him. 
Henry, after this success, returned to Germany. He 
stopped on the way back, to visit Countess Matilda ojf 
Tuscany, who made him the heir of all her estates. 

Meanwhile the followers of the pope resumed their 
activity. The weakness of Paschal was loudly de- 
nounced. The Burgundian archbishop, Guido of 
Vienne, declared investiture a heresy and excom- 
municated the king. And as had happened in the 
days of the latter’s father, this attack of the reform 
party on Henry found support in the opposition of 
the German princes. As so often in the past, Saxon 
particularism again manifested itself. In Saxony, 
the last male heir of the House of Billung had died. 
The new duke, Lothair of Supplinburg, placed him- 
self at the head of a strong movement against the 
king, who did not meet this attack with equal vigour. 
The years 1114 and 1115 brought the uprising to a 
critical phase for Henry, who was defeated at Welfes- 
holze, near Mansfeld, whereupon the traditional 
thirst for independence reasserted itself on many 
sides. First one and then another of the German 
ecclesiastical princes excommunicated the king. A 
papal envoy made his appearance in Saxony. Henry, 
despite the seriousness of this situation, hastened to 
Italy on learning the death of Countess Matilda in 
1116, and led his army towards Rome. The pope 
fled and sought refuge among his friends, the Nor- 
mans. The German ruler was favourably received 
by the Romans, had himself crowned emperor at 
St. Peter’s (1117), and at once set out to restore order 
in Upper Italy. The prudent endowment of cities 
with privileges, coupled with his gifts to the Italian 
nobles, enabled him to carry out his plans. He took 
possession of the hereditary lands of Countess Ma- 
tilda, and thus strengthened his power in Italy. 

In 1119, Henry’s most outspoken adversary, Guido 
of Vienne, ascended the papal throne as Callistus II. 
The emperor perceived that the conflict was to begin 
anew with fresh violence, and in order the better to 
protect himself, determined to put an end to internal 
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dissensions in his empire by a treaty of peace. But 
he failed to achieve this until the Diet of Wurzburg, 
in 1 12 1 . Preliminary negotiations here resulted in an 
agreement that final peace should depend on a treaty 
between pope and emperor. Thus was the way pre- 
pared for the important Diet of Worms, which assem- 
bled in September, 1122. The distinction between 
the conferring of an ecclesiastical office and the 
conferring of temporal possessions was relied on at 
Worms to bring about peace. Henry’s sTcih as a dip- 
lomat proved particularly notable at this juncture, and 
was not the least influential factor in bringing about the 
concordat of 23 September, 1122 (see Callistus II). 
This famous agreement provided that the emperor 
should surrender his right to the selection of bishops and 
abbots in the empire, but that he should be authorized 
to send a representative to the ecclesiastical elections. 
Accordingly, the German sovereign was furthermore 
to abandon the sjnmbolical ring and crosier at an 
investiture; but he retained the ri^t to confer their 
temporal possessions on the ecclesiastical princes by 
investing them with a sceptre, and tlus was to be 
done before the bishop-elect received the papal con- 
secration. In Burgundy and in Italy alone was this 
investiture to follow within six weeks of the conse- 
cration. This just and natural solution of the great 
controversy could, with the proper good will, have 
been brou^t about at a much earlier date. Like all 
compromises it had its defects, and was obscure in 
certain respects. To this day, the learned do not 
agree as to the important question whether or not 
the concordat was a personal a^eement with Henry 
or with the empire as such. It is assumed, however, 
that the rights which it created were to be permanent. 
Was it a victory for the papacy or for the empire? 
To answer this question one must bear in mina, so 
far as the empire is concerned, that the Ottonic system 
of government, a princij^le of which was the depend- 
ency of the German episcopate on the Crown, and 
which made use of the German Church in striving to 
keep down the particularistic elements, was now se- 
riously undermined . The subordination of the princes 
was already virtua]^ done away with, and could only 
be enforced with difficulty. It is well to consider that 
in these protracted struggles between Church and 
State, in which rebellion often assumed the garb of 
religion, the power of the German princes was vitally 
stren^hened. It was also significant that the bishops 
were Henceforth no longer to be named by the king, 
whose relations with the episcopate had hitherto been 
almost those of lord and vassals. A new community 
of interests bound together for the future the eccle- 
siastical and temporal princes. The crown found 
itself face to face with a closed phalanx of territorial 
magnates, so that the termination of the controversy 
brou^t no advantage to the German imperial power. 
Henry, nevertheless, secured all that was possible 
under the circumstances, and he saved for the royal 
power the possibility of future recovery. 

The Concordat of Worms did not eliminate alto- 
gether the differences existing between the empire and 
the territorial princes. King Henry’s marriage had 
brought him no issue, and the German princes now 
claimed their ri^t to elect his successor. How they 
would use this right could not be foretold. In 1123, 
Henry was compelled once more to enter the lists 
against Lothair and the Saxons. The emperor’s 
capacity as a ruler again appeared when, towards the 
close of his reign, he laid bare the weakest point in the 
constitution of the Empire, and earnestly tried to heal 
it by perfecting a plan for levying necessary taxes. 
But any effort to improve the finances of the central 
royal authority was opposed by the territorial princes. 
Henry was the last of the Salic kin^. 

Of. literature on Henry HI; Henry IV; Paschal H; Invbs- 
HTtTRBs, CoNPLioT OF. GuLBKB, innere Kirch- 

mpohttk von 1105-1111 (Dorpat Dissertation, 1S82): Pbisbe, 
t>&r Investitwrstreit unter K. Heinr, V.hiazu aem p&pst- 


lichen Privileg vom 13. April 1111 (Berlin, 1883); Gernandt, 
Die erste Romfahrt Heinrichs V. (Heidelberg Dissertation, 1890) ; 
Bernheim, Zvr Geschichte des Warmser Konkordats (Gottingen, 
1878), Schaefer, Zur Beurteilung des Wcrmser Konkordais in 
Abhandlunqen der Berl Akademie (1905). Bernheim, Das 
Wormser Konkordai und seine Vorurkunden (1906), and Rn- 
DORFF, Zur Erklarung des Wormser Konkordats (1906), take 
issue with the last mentioned work. 

Franz Hampers. 

Henry VT, German King and Roman Emperor, 
son of Frederick Barbarossa and Beatrice of Bur- 
gundy; b. in 1165; d. 28 September, 1197. He 
became German King on 15 Au^st, 1169. In many 
w’ays he afforded a strong contrast to his father. 
Whereas the latter, even in nis old age, was an impos- 
ing figure on ac- 
count of his pow- 
erful frame and the 
impressiveness of 
his actions, his son, 
pale and slender, 
was of a more quiet 
and ^ serious dis- 
position; the for- 
mer a man of ac- 
tion, experienced, 
and idolized by his 
people, the latter a 
somewhat solitary, 
positive character, 
not easy to pene- 
trate, who took his 
measures accord- 


manlike views. archives at Frankfort 

Henry VI was great in his conceptions, great also in 
the energy with which he pursued his aims, clearly 
conscious of passing failures but never daunted by 
them. The restlessness which led him ever to ad- 
vance his aims, and the ambition that ever impelled 
him to enlarge his empire {semper Av/gmtus)^ often 
make him appear nervous and not less frequently 
hard and unfeeling. It is natural that such a man 
living in such an age should aim at world-empire. 
And the key to this ambitious policy of Henry’s lay 
in Sicity. Having married Constance, dau^ter of 
Roger II of Sicily, Henry became the heir of William 
II upon the latters death without issue (18 Novem- 
ber, 1189). 

Henry was the legitimate heir, but the Neapolitan 
princes were in no humour to tolerate a German em- 
peror over them. Precarious as the conffitions were 
for him in Germany, Henry was determined to act 
at once and with vigour. Hen^ the Lion had re- 
turned from exile in violation of his oath. His father- 
in-law, Richard Cceur de Lion of England, abetted 
him in his revolt. After fighting with varjdng suc- 
cess, both parties were inclined to make peace. This 
was especially true of the king, who wi^ed to have 
his hands free for his Italian projects. The peace 
was a sham. It provided that Duke Henry should 
be left undisturbed and should have half of the reve- 
nues of Ltibeck, while on the other hand Brunswick 
and Ltibeck were henceforth to be open citi^ and two 
of the duke’s sons were to remain at the king’s court 
as hostages. Meanwhile the nationalist party in 
Sicily had placed the able Tancr^ of Lecce on the 
throne. Pope Clement gladly ratified the election of 
this national king and absolved all the Sicilian nobles 
from the oath they had sworn to the German king. 
His successor on the papal throne, Celestine III, thought 
that he might safely refuse the imperial crown to the 
(German king though to power was steadily growing. 
By skilful diplomatic methods, and especially by taking 
advantage of the local conditions in the city of Rome 
that were the cause of so much trouble to the papacy, 
Hemy finally managed to change the pope’s mind. 


ine to well-con- 
sidered and states- 
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Henry was crowned emperor in St. Peter’s, 15 April, 
1191. Thereupon he started at once for his heredi- 
tary possession, Sicily, at the head of his army. But 
the enterprise was doomed to complete disaster. 
While the emperor was besieging Naples, Henry the 
Lion’s son, Henry, escaped from the king’s camp in 
order to stir up the rebellion in Germany. In fact, 
Cologne and the Lower Rhine, as well as the Saxon 
Guelphs, entered into an alliance against the emperor. 
England was the backer of the league. Upon Henry’s 
return to Germany the opposition was fostered by the 
dispute over the Liege succession. Henry now acted 
with offensive recklessness in filling the vacant bishop- 
rics. In Liege this 
led to bloody dis- 
turbances. In that 
towm the pope’s 
candidate, Albert, 
a brother of the 
Duke of Brabant, 
was murdered by 
German knights 
(1192). The em- 
peror was accused 
of complicity — 
probably without 
reason. The insur- 
rection now spread 
throughout all the 
provinces on the 
Lower Rhine. The 
conspiracy of the 
princes assumed 
constantly increas- 
ing proportions. It 
was in leame not 
Henry VI only with the King 

.From the Manesse Codex, a XlV-cen- of England but 
tury collection of minnesongs at 

Heidelberg also With the pope 

and the rival King 
•of Sicily. In this critical situation Henry showed 
himself to be an able diplomat and his shrewd, 
statesmanlike measures checked the formidable up- 
rising for a considerable time. Then an unexpected 
stroke of fortune came to the aid of the king. King 
Richard Coeur de Lion of England, on his return 
from Palestine, was taken prisoner by Duke Leopold 
of Austria and delivered into Henry’s hands. There- 
upon the dangerous opposition of the princes was 
paralysed. The Guelphs themselves were won over 
by means of a matrimonial alliance wdth the emperor’s 
-consent, between the Guelph Duke Henry and Arm- 
gard, a cousin of the emperor and daughter of the 
Count Palatine Conrad of the Rhine. 

Richard of England had returned to his kingdom 
as a vassal of the German king. Thereby the first 
step had been taken towards a far-reaching policy of 
expansion. Henry was now able to start on his second 
expedition to Italy (1194) with a much stronger force. 
King Tancred had died there, 20 February, 1194. 
His only issue was an infant son. Henry was able 
to enter Palermo without opposition. The day after 
his coronation his wife Constance bore him a son who 
was baptized and received names held in especial 
honour by the Normans, Frederick and Roger. This 
child was now the legitimate heir to the throne of 
Sicily. With the birth of this son the idea of an he- 
reditaiy imperial crown first assumed really tangible 
shape in the emperor’s mind. He was already think- 
ing of the constitutional union of Sicily with the em- 
pire. Thereby — so ran his thoughts — ^the hereditary 
right to the throne of Siciljf womd accrue to the Ro- 
man imperial crown. This plan was naturally the 
first step to a policy looking towards world-empire and 
would have divested the empire of its national charac- 
ter. Henry pursued this design obstinately], although 
as he well perceived, it was unfeasible without the 


co-operation of the pope and of the German princes. 
He was prepared to purchase the assent of the German 
princes by concessions. Consequently he w^as walling 
to give up the right of spoils to the spiritual princes 
and to grant the temporal princes the right to trans- 
mit their fiefs which had become hereditary by tradi- 
tion, to the female line. Perhaps they were only 
apparent concessions, perhaps it w^as Henry’s purpose 
after the acceptance of his scheme to extend Sicilian 
regulations wdth their princely officials to Germany. 
The German territorial lords w^ould have been auto- 
matically and gradually reduced thereby to the status 
of large landed proprietors. The emperor’s powder 
w^as so great that at first no serious opposition w^as 
made to his plan. But it was not long before the 
Saxon princes and the Archbishop of Cologne opposed 
it. Henry shrewdly put aside his great plan of an 
hereditary empire, satisfied for the time being wuth the 
election of his son Frederick as king at the Frankfort 
Diet- 

The years 1196-97 saw the Staufian kingdom at its 
zenith. England and half of France w^ere vassals to 
the empire, Hungary and Denmark acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Germany. Once more the national 
party in Sicily rose in rebellion against the emperor’s 
growing power, and this time it seems to have been 
in league with Henry’s hot-blooded wife, Constance. 
But a plot for a general massacre was discovered in 
time and suppressed in a most cruel fashion. The 
course was now absolutely clear for Henry’s policy 
of world-empire. With Sicily as a centre, Henry pur- 
sued a Mediterranean policy that was to recall ancient 
Roman times. Already he seriously thought of con- 
quering Constantinople and had demanded the ces- 
sion of territory from the Byzantine emperor. Al- 
ready the Kings of Cyprus and Armenia became the 
vassals of Henry. A crusade on a magnificent scale 
was to crown Henry’s world-policy. In fact, 60,000 
crusaders left Sicily in 1197, led by Henry’s chancellor, 
Conrad. The emperor intended to follow later. How- 
ever, Henry VI died at the height of his power. Of 
this the chronicler of St. Blasien writes: His prema- 
ture death should be mourned by the German people 
and by all men throughout the empire. For ne in- 
creased their glory by the wealth of foreign countries. 



“ Signum domni Heinrici sexti romanorum imperatoris 
mvictissimi et regis sicilie+ ” 


struck terror into the surrounding nations by his 
bravery and proved that they (the Germans) would 
certainly have surpassed all other nations had not 
death cut him short. ” Henry’s death in truth fore- 
boded a catastrophe for Germany. 

See bibliography to the articles Fredbexck I and Frederick 
II. A recent addition to the history of the times is furnished 
byHxMPE, Deutsche Kaisergeachichte iin Zeitalter de Salierund 
Staufer (Leipzig, 1909). Tobchb, Jahrhiicher der deutachm 
Geachichte unter Kaiser Heinrich VI. (1867); Caro, Die Bezie- 
hungen Heinricha VI. zur rdmiachen Kurie w&hrend der Jahre 
1190-97 (Berlin, 1902); Bloch, Forachungen zur Politik Kaiaer 
Heinricha VI. 1191-9 A (Berlin, 1892); Ottendorp, Die Regie- 
rung der heiden Normannenkdnige Tancreda und Wilhelrm III, 
von Sizilien und ihre Kdmpfe gegen Kaiaer Heinrich VI. (Bonn, 
1899). 
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Henry of Priemar (De Vrimarl^), German theo- 
logian; b. at Friemar, a small town near Gotha in 
Thuringia, about the end of the thirteenth century; 
d. probably at Erfurt about 1355. At an earlv age he 
entered the Order of Hermits of Saint Augustine, and 
was sent to the University of Paris, where he was 
made master in sacred theology, and taught there 
until 1318. In that year he was made regent of 
studies in the monastery of St. Thomas, Prague, and 
examiner for Germany. Later he was chosen pro- 
vincial for Thuringia and Saxony. His printed works 
are: (1) “Opus Sermonum Exactissimorum De Sanc- 
tis’^; (2) “De Quadruplici Instinctu, Divino, Angel- 
ico, Diabolico, et Humano” (Parma, 1514); (3) “ Ad- 
ditiones Ad Libros Sententiarum’^ (Colo^e, 1513); 
(4) “De Spiritibus, Eorumque Discretions*’; (5) 
^^Tractatus De Beats© Marise Virginis Conceptione” 
(Louvain, 1664); (6) “De Origine Fratrum Eremi- 
taxum Sancti Augustini”. 

Francis E. Tourscher. 

Henry of Ghent (Henricus de Gandavo, known 
as the Doctor Solemnis), a notable scholastic philos- 
opher and theologian of the thirteenth century, better 
known by his works than by his life; d. at Paris or 
Tournai, 1293. He was bom at Ghent in Belgium. 
The exact year of his birth, early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is unknown, as is also his family name, the name 
Ooethals {Bonicollii) being an invention. He was 
called also Henricus de Muda or Mudanus or ad 
Plagam, probably from his place of residence in the 
town of Tournai, where we find him living in 1267 as a 
secular priest and canon. In 1276, the date of his 
first disputatio de quodlibet, he appears as Archdeacon 
of Bru^s, and a few years subsequently as Archdea- 
con of Tournai. Although he does not seem to have 
resided permanently at the University of Paris, he 
must have taught for frequent and prolonged periods 
at “^e great intellectual metropolis, for he was well 
known and highly esteemed there. In 1277 he re- 
ceived the degree of Magister or Doctor of Theolo^. 
In 1282 he was selected with two others by Martin iV 
to arbitrate in the dispute about the privileges of the 
mendicant friars in regard to hearing confessions: he 
defended the rights of the bishops as against St. Bona- 
venture and the regifiars. From this to the end of his 
life he figured prominently in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of Tournai as well as in the university life of Paris. 
Recent researches have eliminated much of the leg- 
endary from his bio^phy, notably the story that he 
was a Servite or at least a member of some religious 
order. 

As philosopher and theologian Henry ranks imme- 
diately below his great contemporaries, St. Thomas, 
St. Bona venture, and John Duns Scotus. He lived 
through the golden age of Scholasticism, in the midst 
of the intense intellectual activity which marked the 
close of the thirteenth century. His two greatest 
works, the “Quodlibeta” and the “Summa Theolog- 
ica”, show him to be by preference a psychologist and 
'metaphysician. He treated all the ^at debated 
questions of the schools with an originality that gives 
his work quite a personal impress. His doctrine, too, 
forms a consistent w^hole, with perhaps the single ex- 
ception of his teaching on the Divina Scientia, which 
scarcely harmonizes with the rest of his philosophy. 
Wherever he differs from St. Thomas (e. g. on the 
Principle of Individuation, the existence of Materia 
Prima, the plurality of the “formative” principle in 
man), or from his contemporaries generauy (e. g. in 
rejecting the species intelligihilis m his theory of 
knowledge), his own views are ^Idom as sound or 
satisfactory as theirs, though his^ criticisms of the 
latter are often vigorous and convincing. His occa- 
sional want of clearness has exposed hun to severe 
criticism, especially from Duns ^oti^. Hence also 
some have claimed, but without sufficient foundation, 


to detect the seeds of unorthodox %dews in his philos- 
ophy and theology. He has been somewhat jJersist- 
ently described as a medieval Platonist, but such a 
description is misleading. Like the other great scho- 
lastics he was an intelligent, not a servile, follower of 
Aristotle. His philosoj^^y is peripatetic, but he sup- 
plemented and completed it by drawing largely on 
Plato through St. Augustine, thus transmitting the 
wholesome Augustinian element in Scholasticism to 
Duns Scotus and his successors. Henry’s writings 
reflect much deep and searching thought on the per- 
ennial problems of philosophy and religion. Tneir 
perusal will persuade the impartial inquirer that much 
of our modem knowledge about these matters is 
medieval. ^ 

Henry is the author of the following works: “ Dis- 
putationes Quodlibet ales” or “Quodlibeta” (Paris, 
1518; Venice, 1608, 1613; “Summa Theologica,” in- 
complete, containing only the prologue and theodicy 
(Ghent, 1520; Ferrara, 1646); “Liber de Scriptoribus 
Illustribus ”, probably not authentic (Cologne, 1580). 
Still unpublished: a snort “Treatise on Logic ” (Bruges 
and Erfurt libraries); a “ Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics” (Paris, Bib. Nat., n. 1660); “Questions on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics”, of doubtful authenticity 
(Escorial library); a treatise “De Virginitate” (Brus- 
sels and Berlin libraries); “Qusestiones super Decret- 
alibus” (Vienna libr^); many unpublished sermons. 

B1BL10GRA.PHT. — Db Wulp, Etudes sur Henri de Gand^ a 
monograph from the same author’s Histoire de Ph'Uosophie 
scolastique dans les Pays-Bas et la Pnnciyauti de LQge (Louvain 
and Paris, 1895); Histotre de la PhUoscphie mid'tivcue (Louvain 
and Paris, 2nd ed., 1905); Ehblb, Heinndi von Gent in Archiv 
fUr Litteratur und Kirchengeschxchte, I (1^5), 365-401, 607-508; 
French tr. by Raskop in Bulletins de la Soc. Met. et litt. de 
ToumaU XXI; Watttbrs in Bull, de la Commission royale (This-- 
toire (1887), 185; Db Pauw, Pemikres diaouvertes coneemant le 
docteur aolennel (ibid.^ 1888 and 1889), 135; Dblbhatb in the 
Measager des Sciences HistoriQues(\^^)y 353, 438 (1888), 426; 
and in the Remsta Augusttniana, IV (1882), 4^; Tttrnbr, His^ 
tory of Philosophy (Boston, 1903). Less recent biographies: 
Werner, Heinrich von Gent als Reprdsentant des chrisUichen 
Platonismus im XIII Jahrh. (from vol. XXVIII of Denkachrif^ 
teny etc. derAkademie der Wissensc^ten, Vienna) \ Schwartz, 
Henri de Gand et ses demiers historUnsin Mem. deVAcad. roy. de 
BelgiquCy X, 1860; Httet, Recherches hiaioriques dt cnHquea aur 
la vicy lea ouvrages et la doctrine de Henri de Gand (Ghent, 1838). 

P. COSTBT. 

Henry o£ Herford (or Herworden; Hervoe- 
dia), friar and chronicler; date of birth unknown; 
died at Minden, 9 Oct., 1370. He was a native of 
Herworden, Westphalia, and was professed in the 
Dominican friary at Minden. Diere he wrote his 
chronicle “Liber de rebus memorabilioribus”, in 
which he summarizes the work of older historians 
from Eusebius down to the writers of his own age. 
The work, which is continued down to the coronation 
of the Emperor Charles IV in 1355, was one of the 
chief sources of historical information in fourteenth- 
century literature. It was printed under the editor- 
ship of Potthast at Gsttingen in 1859. He also com- 
posed the “Catena aurea m decern partes distincta”, 
a summary of theology, and a treatise-rstiU impub- 
lished — “De Conceptione Virginis gloriosse”. Seven 
years after his deatn the emperor caused his remains 
to be solemnly transferred to a place of honour near 
the high altar. 

Fabriciv^ Biblioth. med. cet. (1735), III, 658-9; PormAsr, 
Chronicon Henrici de Hervordia (Gbttingen, 1859), Dias. I; 
Franklin, Dictionnaire des NoTna, Sumoms et Paeudonymea 
Latina de Vhiatoire littSraire du Moyen Age (Paris, 1875); 
Wbgblb in AUgemeine deutache Biqgravhie (1881J; Stebbbr m 
Kirchenlex.'y Dibkamp in ZcitecAr. Qeach. Altert. Westfal. (1899), 
LVII, 90-103; Hvbtbr, Nomenclator; Chbvalibr, Riperioire 
des sources hiatoriguea du Moyen Age (Paris, 1905). 

Edwin Burton. 

Henry of Hnntix^don, historian; b. probably 
near Ramsey, HuntiS^onshire, between 1080 and 
1085 ; d. 1155. Little 5 known of his life except, from 
chance allusions in his own works. He ref^ to the 
Abbot of Ramsey as his lord, to Lincoln as his dioc^ 
and to Albinus of Angers as his teacher. The op^aing 
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section of his '^Epistola de contemptu mundi” sug- 
gests that he was educated in the household of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, Robert Bloet (1093-1123). In 1109 
or 1110 he was made archdeacon of Himtingdon, so 
that he was then already a priest. His interest in 
history was due to a visit to tne Abbey of Bee, which 
he made while accompanying Archbishop Theobald to 
Rome in 1139, for at Beene met the Norman his- 
torian, Robert de Torigny, who brought to his notice 
the ‘'Historia Britonum’^ of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Shortly after he was himself requested by Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln, to undertake the composition of a 
history, using the writings of Venerable Bede as a 
groundwork. This he did, carrying the work down to 
the death of Stephen in 1154. The early part of his 
work is taken from the customary sources, but from 
1127 he is original and writes as an eye-witness. His 
details are, however, occasionally invented, ^ and his 
chronology is not reliable. To the later copies of his 
history he added two books entitled “De miraculis’’ 
and summitatibus^^, the former relating the 
miracles of several Anglo-Saxon saints, the latter con- 
taining his epiogue and three letters on historical sub- 
jects. One of mese is the “Epiatola de contemptu 
Mundi”, printed in Migne (P. L., CXCV), Wharton 
(Anglia Sacra, II), and elsewhere bs a separate work. 
Two books of epigrams are found in a Lambeth MS., 
and according to Leland there were six other books oi 
these, as well as eight books “De Amore”, and treat- 
ises “ De Herbis ”, “ De Aromatibus * \ “ De Gemmis * 
and “De Lege Domini”, but these are no longer ex- 
tant. ProbS>ly he died in 1155, as a new archde^qn 
of Huntingdon is found in that year. His tomb is in 
Lincoln Cathedral. “Henrici Archidiaconi Hunten- 
dunensisHistoriaAnglorum”, edited by Thomas Ar- 
nold (R. S., London, 1879), is the latest and most 
critici edition, with a valuable introduction. The 
history, first printed by Savile in “Sermtbres post 
Bedam” (London, 1596), is reprinted in Imgne, P. L., 
CXCV. The “Epistola de contemptu Mundi” is 
printed in Wharton^s “ Anglia Sacra”, II, as well as in 
file Rolls Series and Migne. One book of the epi- 

S i will be found in Wright's “Anglo-Latin Sa- 
Poets and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth 
Century”, II, R.S. (London, 1872). 

Capgravb, De Henrico Arckidiacono HuntCngdonenaiin De It- 
luetnbus Henrids (R. S., London, 1858) ; contains little or 
nothing. Descriptive Catalogue (London, 1865-71); 

Lxebermann, Heinrich, von Huntingdon m Forschun^en. zur 
deutschen Qeschichte, XVIII (Leipzig, 1878); Luaed in Diet, 
Nat Biog,, s. y. 

Edwin Bxtrton. 

Henry (Bgher) of Kalkar, Carthusian writer, b. 
at Kalkar in the Duchy of Cleves in 1328; d. at Co- 
logne, 20 December, 1408. Henry began his studies 
at Cologne, and completed them at Paris, where he 
became Master of Arts in 1357. He forthwith occu- 
pied the post of procurator of the German nation in 
1358, being also a professor of theology. Having ob- 
tained canonries in the coU^ate churches of St. Swi- 
bert in Kaiserswerth and St. George in Cologne in 
1362, he returned to his native l^d. Soon after, 
however, disgusted with the world, he retired in 1365 
to the Charterhouse of Cologne, where, owing to his 
talents and virtues, he was rapidly raised to the most 
important offices. Successiv^y prior of the Charter- 
houses of Amheim (1368-72), of Ruremonde (1372- 
77), which he had built, of Cologne (1377-84) and of 
Strasburg (1384-96), which he restored, and visitor 
of his province for the space of 20 years, he was thus 
called upon to play, under the trying circumstances 
produced by the Great Schism, a considerable rdle in 
the Netherlands and German-speaking countries. 
Relieved at length, at his earnest request, of all his 
offices, he retired in 1396 to the Charterhouse of Co- 
logne, and there lived in recollection and prayer until 
his death. 


Henry of Kalkar was celebrated not only as a writer, 
but also as a reformer. During his priorate at Am- 
heim he had the happiness and honour of “convert- 
ing” one of his friends and fellow-students at Paris, 
Gerard Groote (the future founder of the “Brothers of 
the Common Life ”), whom he attracted into his Char- 
terhouse and directed for three years. “Moreover by 
his spiritual writings .... he exercised on the whole 
school of Deventer and Windesbeim the influence of a 
recognised master. ” He was to this extent the organ- 
izer of the great movement of the Catholic Renais- 
sance, which, initiated at Windesbeim and in the 
convents of the Low Countries, went on developing 
throughout the fifteenth century, finding its definite 
expression in the Council of Trent. He distinguished 
himself in the eyes of his contemporaries by his reli- 
gious zeal, his great piety, and above all hy^ his re- 
markable devotion towards the Blessed Virgin, who, 
it is said, deigned to appear to him several times. 
Indeed such was his reputation, that many attributed 
to him, though wrongly, the institution of the Rosary 
and the composition of the “Imitation of Christ”, and 
Blessed Canisius went so far as to insert his name in 
his German martyrology for 20 December. 

As a writer he has left a number of works on very di- 
verse subjects. At once a man of learning and letters, 
a distinguished musician, theologian, and ascetic, he 
composed the treatises: “Loquamum de rhetoric^”, 
“Cantuagium de musics ”, “De Continentiis et Dis- 
tinctione Scientiarum ”, and was also the author of 
sermons, letters, treatises on the spiritual life, etc. 
These works, which have never been printed, are 
scattered about in different libraries — at Basle, Brus- 
sels, St. GaU, etc. One alone has been published and 
has enjoyed a strange career, the “Exercitatorium 
Monachale” or “Tractatus utilis proficere volenti- 
bus”. Inserted in a number of manuscripts of the 
“Imitation” between the first and third books, it has 
sometimes passed as an unedited book of that work, 
and was published as such by Dr. Liebner at Got- 
tingen in 1842. Several times reprinted, especially by 
Mgr. Malou in his “Recherches surle veritable auteur 
de ITmitation”, it has been translated into French 
(WaiUe, Paris, 1844) under the title “LTmitation de 
J. C., livre in6dit trouv6 dans la biblioth^que de 
Quedlinbourg Moreover it has in great part passed 
into the “Mystica theologia” (chap. I) of Henry of 
Bahna, and into the treatise “De Contemplatione” 
(lib. I, art. xsd) of Denis the Carthusian, and, after 
having^ inspired Thomas k Kempis and Garcia de Cis- 
neros, it furnished St. I^atius himself with some ideas 
for his famous “Exercises”. 

Le Vassbur, Ephemerid. Ord, Cart., IV (Montreriel 1892), 
640; Petreius, Bibliotheca Cartusianaj p. 131 (Cologne, 
1509); Habtzheim, Bihlioth. Cotoniensia, p. 117 (Cologne, 
1747)lP^riit, La Faculty thiologique de Paris, IV (Pans, 1897), 
377: Hbrtzog and Havck, Realencyklopadie, VII (Leipzig, 
1899), 602: Brttckbrt? in Etudes publiSes par les Pbres de la 
Comp, de Jes-ws (June, 1900), 691. 

Ambrose Mougbl. 

Henry of Langenstein (Henry op Hesse the 
Elder), theologian and mathematician; b. about 
1325 at the villa of Hainbuch (Hembuche), near Lan- 
genstein in Hesse; d. at Vienna, 11 Feb., 1397. He 
studied at the University of Paris, where he also be- 
came professor of philosophy in 1363, and of theology 
in 1375. In 1368, at the occasion of the appearance 
of a comet, which the astrologers of his times claimed 
to be a sure foreboding of certain future events, he 
wrote a treatise entitled “ Qusestio de cometa”, in 
which he refutes the then prevalent astrological super- 
stitions. At the instance of the university he wrote 
three other treatises on the same subject, completed in 
1373. When the Western Schism broke out in 1378, 
Henry sided with the lawfully-elected Urban VI 
against Clement VII, and wrote various treatises in 
defence of the former. In 1379 he composed “Bpis- 
tola pacis” (see “Helmstadter Procram”. 1779 and 
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1780) in which, under the form of a disputation be- 
tween an Urbanist and a Clementine, he advocates the 
suppression of the schism by way of a general council 
or a compromise. In his ‘^Epistola concilii pacis*', 
composed in 1381, and based on a similar work, “ Epis- 
tola Concordias’’ of Conrad of Gelnhausen, he urges 
still more strongly the necessity of a general council 
and severely criticises the many abuses that were 
permitted to go on within the Church. These two 
treatises of Henry, and the "Epistola Concordise” of 
Conr^, formed the basis of a discourse delivered by 
Cardinal Pietro Philargi, the future ^exander V, at 
the first session of the Council of Pisa (26 March, 1409) ; 
see Bliemetzrieder in “ Historisches Jahrbuch” (Mu- 



firs fc and the second chapter, which were afterwards 
published by the same author in Discrepantia mss, et 
editionum” (Helmstadt, 1715), 9-11. 

When in 1382 the French court compelled the pro- 
fessors of the Paris university to actmowledge the 
antipope Clement VII, Henry left the university^and 
spent some time at the Cistercian monastery of Eber- 
bach near Wiesbaden. A letter which he wrote here 
to Bishop Eckard of Worms, and which bears the 
title ''De scismate” was edited by Sommerfeldt in 

Historisches Jahrbuch” (Munich, 1909), XXX, 46- 
61. Another letter which he wrote here to the same 
bishop, on the occasion of the death of the bishop’s 
brother, is entitled ''De contemptu mundi” and was 
edited by Sommerfeldt in “ Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theo- 
logie” (Innsbruck, 1905), XXIX, 406-412. A second 
letter of condolence, written about 1384, was edited 
by Sommerfeldt in ''Hist. Jahrbuch" (Munich, 
1909), XXX, 298^07. Following the invitation of 
Albert III, Duke of Austria, he^ came to the Uni- 
versity of Vienna in 1384, ana assisted in the foimda^ 
tion of a theological faculty. Here he spent the 
remainder of his life, teaehmg dogmatic theology, 
exegesis, and canon law, and writing numerous 
treatises. He refused an ^iscopal see which was 
offered him by Urban VI. Koth (see below) ascribes 
to him seven works on astronomy, eighteen historico- 
political treatises on the schism, seventeen polemics, 
fifty ascetical treatises, and twdve epistles, sermons 
and pamphlets. Among his printed works the most 
important are: conceptione”, a defence of the 

Immaculate Conception (Strasbxirg, 1500); Contra 
disceptationes et praedicationes contrarias fratrum 
Mencncantium”, another defence of the Immaculate 
Conception against some of the Mendicants (Milan, 
1480; Basle, 1500; Strasburg, 1516); ^^Speculiun 
animae” or mirror of the «^ul, an ascetJbal treatise 
edited by Wimpfeling (Strasburg, 1507); "Secreta 
Sacerdotum”, treating of certain abuses in the celebrar 
tion of Mass, edited by Lochmayer (Heidelberg, 1489), 
and often thereafter; "De contractibus emtionis et 
venditionis”, a very important work, on the politico- 
economical views of his tim^, published among the 
works of (lerson (Cologne, 1483), IV, 185-^-224. Other 
valuable treatises are : " Summa de republica ’ ’, a work 
on public law; and Cathedra Petri”, a work on eccle- 
siastical policy, both still unedited. 

Hartwig, Lwm tmd Schriften Hemricha de Langenstem 
OMlarburg:, 1S57); Roth, Zvr B^liographie des H. ffemouche de 


t fltr Bibliothdcewesen 

. _ T KonziliarenTheorU. 

ivr "Oeschichte ^es Sckiainae und der Kvxken polUiedien Schrifts- 
idler K. von Odnhaueen ttnd H. von Langenatem (Rxmie, 1893) ; 
BiaBMBTZEmDBa Dm General KcmU tm groeeen abmdl&ndir 
sohen Misma (Fnderhom, 1904), pagsim; Aschbach, Geeoh, 
der Wiener Univ, (Vicama, 1865), ^ 366-402; ScHBitnB*FGiSN, 
Bdtritge zur Geach. dea gr, Schismaa (BV^bturg im Br„ 1889), 36 
sqq. 

Michabl Ott. 


the mystic of Medingen. Henry’s many acquaint- 
ances, his travels, his influence as a director of souls, 
as preacher and confessor, excite a special interest be- 
cause of the light they cast upon the immense develop- 
ment of mysticism, and the religious state of Germany 
at the time of Louis of Bavaria. Among the laity 
of both sexes, the nobility, and in monasteries of men 
and women, from the Low Countries across the Rhen- 
ish Provinces, Bavaria, etc., to Northern Italy, we 
find the mystics, the Gottesjreunde, coming into in- 
tercourse with one another; Henry is often the con- 
necting link. He writes to, or visits, Margaretha 
Ebner, Tauler, Christina Ebner, Suso, Riilman Mers- 
win, etc. ; he translates into High German the book of 
Mechtilde of Magdeburg and urges other mystics, as 
Margaretha Ebner, to write their visions; his visits 
and instructions are received by the Cistercians of 
Kaisheim, etc., the Dominican nuns of Engelthal,Med- 
ingen, etc., the Bemardines of Zimmem, etc., and by 
the Benedictine nuns of Hohewart, etc.; to his cor- 
respondents he sends books now of theology (St. 
Thomas), now of mysticism, with relics, etc. But, 
as in the case of many other mystics of his time, the 
life of Henry is unhappily unknown to us save from 
his correspondence and the writing of the Ebners 
during the period between 1332 and 1351. Of these 
nineteen years, the first three were spent in or about 
NSrdlingen, where Henry was the beloved director of 
a group of mystics which included his mother. In 
1335 he set out for Avignon on a voluntary exile in 
consequence of the dispute between the pope and the 
emperor. In 1339, a short while after his return to 
Nbrdlingen, his fidelity in abiding by the interdict 
brought him into a critical position, and he went by 
way of Augsburg and Constance to Basle, where he 
found Tauler and whither several of the Gottes- 
freunde followed him from Bavaria. 

At Basle (Januaiy, 1339), whicli he now made the 
centre of his activity, his success in the confessional 
and pulpit brought crowds to him, e^ecially in 1345. 
Letters to Margaretha Ebner give an idea of his work, 
fears, and hopes; in 1346-7 he made several trips 
to Cologne, Bamberg, etc.; then he left Basle, much 
regretted by the Gottesfreunde, and after a wan- 
dering life of preaching in Alsace (1348-0), while the 
black pest was ra^g in Germany, he returned to his 
country (1350), a Httle before the death of Margaretha 
Ebner. We then find him in communication with the 
aged Christina Ebner of Engelthal, but after 1352 
nothing more is heard of him. 

His works consist of a collection of fif ty-ei^ht letters, 
of which but one manuscript remains (British Muse- 
um). It is the first collection of letters, properly so 
called, in German literature, as the letters of Henry 
Suso, which are an earlier compc^tion, are practically 
sermons, a title which they bear in many manuscripts. 
We remark in these lettes the tender sympathetic 
soul of Heniy, impressionable and burning with zeal 
for the practice of the interior life and union with God ; 
they are not speculative, or deep meditations on mys- 
ticism; but rather with him all was sentiment. Of 
Hemy’s preaching in Basle and Alsace nothing has 
been handed down to us, if indeed anything was ever 
written. To his letters must be joined the translation 
from Low German into High German of the work of 
Mechtilde, now at Einsiedeln; but for him, this pre- 
cious jewel of German literature would mve been 
preserved to us only in a Latin translation, inaccurate 
and incomplete, 

STRAtrcHt Margareiha Ebner tmd Heinrich von N&rdlmgen 
(Freiburg and TUbingeu, 1882) ; Deniflb iq Devtache LitUra- 
Purzeiiung, 111 (1882), 921; db Villbhmoht, Vh grovpe 
mgstigue aUemand (Brussels, 1907), 312, 423, etc. 

J. i>E Ghelunck. 


Henry of Ndrdlingen, a Bavarian secular priest, 
of the fourteenth century, date of death unknown; 
the i^iritual adviser of Margaretha Ebner (d. 1351), 


Henry of Belidorf , alleged author of an imperial 
and pa;^ chronicle of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, is not an historical personage. The only 
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connexion between the chronicle to which the name 
of Henry of Rebdorf has been attached and the foun- 
dation of the Augustinian canons at Rebdorf, near 
Eichstatt, Bavaria, lay in the fact that the first editor 
of the said chronicle published it from a manuscript 
preserved there, and now in the Biblioth^que Nation- 
ale at Paris, while other manuscripts, displaying no 
essential points of difference, are known to exist in the 
monastery of Neuburg and in the Hof-bibliothek at 
Vienna. Its title is : “ Chronica”, or “ Annales rerum 
ab imperatoribus Adolpho, Alberto, Friderico, Ludo- 
vico Bavarico et Carolo IV. gestarum”, or again 
Annales imperatorum et paparum’ * . It is a chrono- 
logical treatise extending from 1294 to 1362, and con- 
sists of two parts. The first part is a sequel to what 
is called the “ Flores Temporum”, a well-known chroni- 
cle of the world's history compiled by a Swrabian 
Franciscan, and reaches to the year 1343; it was 
probably compiled by an unknown writer about 1346 
or 1347. The second part is a history of the twenty 

S iars from 1343 to 1363. Its author was the magister 
einrich Taub, or Heinrich der Taube (Heinrich the 
Deaf), or Henricus Surdus of Selbach, who oflficiated 
as chaplain at St. Willibald's in Eichstatt and died 
about 1364. Practically nothing has been learned of 
his life. We only know that he journeyed to Rome 
in 1350, for the purpose of gaining the jubilee indul- 
gence, and that in 1361 he adnnred at Nmemberg 
the crown jewels then exhibited in honour of the 
christening of the new-born imperial prince, Wences- 
laus. Various conjectures have been noade as to the 
nality of the author, but nothing certain has 
established. The chronicle itself, particularly 
in its second part, some importanccj and was first 
edited by Freher in “Rerum Germamcarum Scrip- 
tores’* 1, 411-52 (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1600); 
2nd ed., 1634; again by Gewold (Ingolstadt, 1618); 
later by Struve (Strasburg, 1717), and finally by 
B6hmer-Huber in “Fontes rerum Germanicarum*', 
rV (1868), 507-68. It was translated into German 
under the title: “Annales Imperatorum et Paparum 
Eistettenses”, by Dieringer (Eichstd.tt, 1883); also 
by Grandaur in the “ Geschichtschreiber der deut- 
schen Vorzeit” (Leipzig, 1883). 

Schulte, Die sogenannte Chronik dee Beinrich von R^dorf. 
Bin Beitrag zttr QueUenkimde dee 14. Jahrhvnderte (MCnster, 
1879). 

Patricitjs Schlager. 

Henry of Segttsio, Blessed, usually called Hos- 
TEENsrs, an Italian canonist of the thirt^nth century, 
b. at Susa (in the ancient Diocese of Turin); d. at 
Lyons, 25 October, 1271. He gave himself up to 
the study of Roman law and canon law at Bologna, 
where he seems to have taught, and to have 
taken his degree “utriusque juris He taught 
canon law at Parfe, andf s;^nt some time in 
England, whence King Henry III sent him on a 
mission to Innocent Iv. Later he became Provost 
of Antibes, and chaplain to the pope and was 
soon promoted to the See of Sisteron (1244), after- 
wards to the Archdiocese of Embrun (1250). He 
became Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia and Velletri, 4 De- 
cember, 1261, whence his name Hostiensis. His 
health forced him to leave the conclave which, after 
the Holy See had been vacant for three years, elected 
Gregory X (1271-1276). As a canonist Hostiensis 
had a great reputation. His works are: “Lectura in 
Decretales Gregorii IX (Strasburg, 1512; Paris, 
1612), a work begun at Paris but continued during his 
whole life; “Summa super titulis Decretalium’' 
(Strasburg, 1512; Cologne, 1612; Venice, 1605), 
also known as “Summa archiepiscopi’' or “Summa 
aurea*', written while he was Archbishop of Embrun, 
a useful work on Roman and canon law, which won for 
its author the title “ Monareha juris, lumen lucidissi- 
mum Decretorum”. One portion of this work, the 
“Summa, sive tractatus de pcenitentia et remissioni- 


bus " was verv popular. It was written between 1250 
and 1261. lie wns also the author of a “Lectura in 
Decretales Innocentii IV”, never edited. A work on 
feudal law has also been attributed to him, but with- 
out foundation. 

Vox Scherer in Kirchenlex, s. v. Heinrich de Sequsio; 
Schulte, Geschichte der Quellen und L%tteratur dee canomechen 
Rechte (Stuttgart, 1875-80), II, 123-129. 

A. Van Hove. 

Henry son, Robert, Scottish poet, b. probably 
1420-1430; d. about 1500. His birthplace, parentage, 
place of education are unknown, but it is conjectured 
that he may have been at some foreign university, 
Paris or Louvain. Little, also, is known of his later 
life. 'The earliest extant edition of his “Fables” 
(1570) described him on its title-page as “ Scholemais- 
ter of Dunfermeling”. It is probable that he was a 
master at the Benedictine school of the Abbey of Dun- 
fennline, was in minor orders, and a notary public of 
that town. In 1462 he seems to have been admitted 
as a member of the newly-founded University of 
Glasgow. The order or the date of composition of his 
poems is not known. As a poet he belongs to the 
group of Northern or Scottish Chaucerians, who, at a 
time when poetry in England was at a very low ebb, 
were practising the art of verse in a way worthy of the 
followers of Chaucer. Amongst these poets Henryson 
stands out as especially origmal — ^perhaps the most 
truly Chaucerian of them all. His work shows much 
variety and consists of two rather long poema the 
“Testament of Cresseid”, and “Orpheus and Eury- 
dice”; of a collection of ‘IMorall Fabillis of Esope’*, 
with a prologue attached ; and of a number of miscel- 
laneous shorter poems, of which the pastoral dialogue 
of “Robene and Makyne” is the best known. All 
these poems are remarkable, and sometimes of high 
poetic power. The “Testament of Cresseid”, in the 
well-known rhyme-royal seven line stanza, is a not 
unworthy tragic sequel to Chaucer’s “ Troylus ”. The 
thirteen pastoral “Fables”, also in rhyme-royal, are 
told with great freshness, humour, and directness, and 
the moral of each does not lose 1^ being kept artisti- 
cally separate from the story. Tne pastoral “ Robene 
and Makyne” is, however, generally ranked as his 
most artistic achievement. Henryson, like all the 
Scottish Chaucerians, was a true lover of nature, which 
he describes carefully and vividly. His “Fables” 
were re-edited by Gregory Smith, for the Scottish 
Text Society, in 1906. 

Bayne in Diet. Nat. Biga., a. v.; Gregory SsnrH, Cambridge 
Hiet. Bug. Lit., vol. II ((jambridge, 1908); Laing, Preface to 
‘^‘Poeme <md Fables of Robert Henryson" (Edinburgh, 1866); 
Saintsbury, Short Hiet. of Bug. Lit. (London, 1907). 

K. M. Warren. 

Henry Suso (also called Amandus, a name adopted 
in his writing), Blessed, German mystic, b. at Con- 
stance on 21 March, about 1295; d. at Ulm, 25 Janu- 
ary, 1366; declared Blessed in 1831 by Gregory XVI, 
who assi^ed his feast in the Domimean Order to 2 
March. His father belonged to the noble family of 
JBerg; his mother, a holy woman from whom he took 
his name, to a family of Sus (or Sus). When thirteen 
years of age he entered the Dominican convent at 
Constance, where he made his preparatory, philo- 
sophical, and theological studies. From 1324 to 1327 
he took a supplementary course in theology in the 
Dominican stvdium generde at Cologne, where he sat 
at the feet of Johann Eckhart, “the Master”, and 
probably at the side of Tauler, both celebrated mystics. 
Returning to Constance, he was appointed to the 
office of lector, from which he seems to have been re- 
moved some time between 1329 and 1334. In the 
latter year he began his apostolic career. About 
1343 he was elects prior of a convent, probably at 
Diessenhofen. Five years later he was sent from 
Constance to Ulm where he remained until his death. 

Suso's life as a mystic began in his eighteenth y^ 
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yrhen, giving up his careless habits of the five preced- 
ing years, he made himself the Serv^ant of the Eter- 
nal Wisdom”, which he identified with the Dhnne 
essence and, in a concrete form, with the personal 
Eternal Wisdom made man. Henceforth a burning 
love for the Eternal Wisdom dominated his thoughts 
and controlled his actions. He had frequent \'isions 
and ecstasies, practised severe austerities (which he 
prudently moderated in maturer years), and bore with 
rare patience corporal afiGlictions" bitter persecutions, 
and ^evous calumnies. He became foremost among 
the Friends of God in the work of restoring religious 
observance in the cloisters. His influence was espe- 
cially strong in many convents of women, particularly 
in the Dominican convent of Katherinenthal, a famous 
nursery of mysticism in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and in that of Toss, where lived the 
mystic Elsbeth Stagel, who turned some of his Latin 
into German, collected and preserved most of his 
extant letters, and drew from him the history of his 
life which he himself afterwards developed and pub- 
lished. In the world he was esteemed as a preacher, 
and was heard in the cities and towns of Swabia, 
Switzerland, Alsace, and the Netherlands. His 
apostolate, however, was not with the masses, but 
rather with individuals of all classes who were drawn 
to him by his singularly attractive personality, and 
to whom he became a personal director in the spiritual 
life. It has often been incorrectly said that he estab- 
lished among the Friends of God a society which he 
called the Brotherhood of the Eternal Wii^om. The 
so-called Rule of the Brotherhood of the Eternal Wis- 
dom is but a free translation of a chapter of his “ Horo- 
logium Sapientise”, and did not make its appearance 
until the fifteenth century. 

The first writing from the pen of Suso was the 
''Buchlein der Wahrheit”, which he issued while a 
student at Cologne. Its doctrine was unfavourably 
criticized in some circles — ^very probably on account 
of its author’s close relations with Eckhart, who had 
just been called upon to explain or to reject certain 
propositions — ^but it was foimd to be entirely ortho- 
dox. As in this, so in his other writings Suso, while 
betraying Eckhart’s influence, always avoided the 
errors of “ the Master”. The book was really written 
in part against the pantheistic teachings of the Beg- 
hards, and against the libertine teachings of the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit.^ Father Dwciifle con- 
siders it the most diflBcult “little book” among the 
writings of the German mystics. "TOereas in this 
book Suso speaks as a contemplative and to the 
intellect, in his next, “Das Biichlein der ewigen Weis- 
heit”, published early in 1328, he is eminently practi- 
cal and speaks out of the fullness of his heart to 
“ simple men who still have imperfections to be put 
off”. Bihlmeyer accepts Denifie’s judgment that it is 
the^'^'most beautiful fruit of German mysticism”, and 
places it next to the “ Homilies” of St. Bernard, and 
the “ Imitation of Christ” by Thomas a Kempis. In 
the second half of the fourteenth and in the fifteenth 
centuiy there was no more widely read meditation 
book in the German language. An Englirii trans- 
lation has been brought out by C. H. McKenna, O.P. 
(“The Little Book of Eternal Wisdom”, New York, 
1889). In 1334 Suso translated this work into Latin, 
but in doing so added considerably to its contents, 
and made of it an almost entirely new book, to 
which he gave the name “Horologium Sapientise”. 
Even more elevating than the ori^nal, finished in 
language, rich in figure, rhythmic in movement, it 
became a favourite book in the cloisters at the close 
of the Middle Ages, not only in Germany, but also in 
the Netherlands, France, Italy, and En^and. A new 
critical edition is desiderated, as the edition of Stran- 
ger (Cologne, 1861) has many defects. An English 
traniation by R. Raby appeared in 1868 (Lcmdon). 

To the same period of Suso’s literary activity may 


belong “ Das Minnebuchlein”, but its authenticity is 
doubtful. After retiring to Ulm, Suso wTote the story 
of his inner life (“Vita” or “Leben Senses”), revised 
the “ Buchlein der Wahrheit”, and the “ Buchlein der 
ewigen Weisheit”, all of which, together with eleven 
of his letters (the “ Brief buchlein”), and a prologue, he 
formed into one book known as the “Exemplar 
Seuses”. Melchior of Diepenbrock (afterwards car- 
dinal) modernized the text in his “Heinrich Susos, 
genannt Amandus, Leben und Schriften” (Ratisbon, 
1829; 4th ed., 1884); as did Heinrich Denifle, O.P., 
in “Die deutschen Schriften des seligen Heinrich 
Suso” (1st vol., Munich, 1880; 2nd not published). 
The latest edition, which is by K. Bihlmeyer (Stutt- 
gart, 1907), preserves the old German, fiesides the 
above-mentioned writings we have also five sermons 
by Suso and a collection of twenty-eight of his letters 
(Grosses Briefbuch), which may be found in Bihl- 
meyer’s edition. A good French translation of Suso’s 
works is “ (Euvres mystiques du B. Henri Suso”, by 
G. Thiriot, O.P. (2 vols., Paris, 1899). Suso is called 
by Wackemagel (Geschichte der deutschen Liter., I, 
429) and others a “ Minnesinger in prose and in the 
spiritual order”. The mutual love of God and man 
which is his principal theme gives warmth and colour to 
his style. He used the full and flexible Alamannlan 
idiom wdth rare skill, and contributed much to the 
formation of good German prose, especially by giving 
new shades of meaning to words employed to describe 
inner sensations. His intellectual equipment was 
characteristic of the schoolmen of his age. In his 
doctrine there was never the least trace of an unor- 
thodox tendency. For centuries he exercised an in- 
fluence upon spiritual writers. Among his readers 
and admirers were Thomas a Kempis and Bl. Peter 
Canisius. 

QuAtip AND Echaed, Scriptores Ord. Prced.^ I, 653; GditRBS 
in the introduction to the edition of Suso’s works by Diepbn- 
BROcx; Denifle and Bihuceybb in the introductions to their 
editions: Boheingbr, Die deiUschen MyeUker (Zurich, 1877); 
Vbttbe, Bin Myatikerpaar: Sense u, Stc^el (Basle, 1882) ; Sbb- 
BEBG, Bin Kampf um ienseitiges L^en (Dorpat, 1889). 

A. L. McMahok. 

Henry the Navigator, Prince, b. 4 March, 1394; 
d. 13 November, 14^ ; he was the fourth son of John I, 
King of Portugal, by Queen Philippa, a dau^ter of 
John of Gaimt. In 1415 he commanaed the expedi- 
tion which captured CJeuta, Portugal’s first oversea 
conquest, and there won his kni^tly spurs. Three 
years later he went to the araistance of the town, when 
it was besieged by a Moorish army, and twice after- 
wards fought in Africa. ^ He was responsible for a dis- 
astrous attack on Tanmer in 1437, which caused the 
captivity and death of nis brother Fernanda (Blessed 
Ferdinand), “ the Constant Prince”, while at the end of 
his life, in 1458, he took part in the capture of Alcacer. 
On the death of his brother, Kiiig Duarte, Henry acted 
as intermediary between his brother Pedro, who 
claimed the regency, and Queen Leonor, to whom it 
had been left by her husband, and he greatly promoted 
the success of Pedro’s claim. But when, later on, 
Pedro’s vaultii^ ambition led him into conflict with 
King Affonso vT Henry was imable to save him from 
defeat and deatn at the battle of Alfarrobeira. It is 
not, however, as a man of war or of politics that Hemy 
has won fame, but as the initiator of continuous mari- 
time exploration. 

Fulfilling the mission of the Militaiy Order of Christ, 
of which he was Grand Master, his snips carried on a 
constant war agamst the infidels, and in one of the 
voya^ (1418) Zarco by chance discovered the Ma- 
deiralslands. Henry had entered on his career of dis- 
covery immediately after the fall of Ceuta, and his 
objects were: (1) to know the country beyond Cape 
Bojador, the furthest limit of the known woiid on the 
we^ side of Africa; (2) to open up trade relations; (3) 
to learn the extent of the Mohammedan power; (4) to 
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find a Christian prince who would aid him in his cru- 
sading work (he had heard of Prester John); (5) to 
spread the Christian Faith. To achieve these objects, 
his swift caravels made continual voyages down the 
African coast, and in 1434, after twelve years of fail- 
ures, one of his seamen, Gil Eannes, bolder than the 
rest, and inspired by his master’s zeal and generosity, 
doubled the terrible Cape. From that date events 
move quicMy, and Henry, while sthl bearing in mind his 
crusading ideal, became more and more an explorer 
for the sake of knowledge, though he also endeavoured 
to draw commercial profit from the new-found lands 
which would recoup his order for the vast expense of 
the voyages. He showed his scientific sagacity by ob- 
taining from some captured natives (Azenegues) suffi- 
cient information about the Senegal to enable his men 
to recognize it when they reached 
it ; moreover, he not only studied 
the ancient geographers and 
medieval maps, but engaged an 
expert map and instrument- 
maker, Jayme of Majorca, so 
that his explorers might have 
the best nautical information. 

This last incident probably ac- 
counts for the legend of the 
School of Sagres, which is now 
discredited. Though Heni^ cer- 
tainly spent much time in the 
Algarve, of which province he 
was governor, the centre of his 
maritime activity was not Sa- 

g es or the Villa do Infante, but 
igos, where nearly all the early 
expeditions were equipped. 

In 1436 Affonso Bald ay a 
reached the Rio do Ouro and 
went 300 miles beyond Bojador; 
in 1441 Antam Gongalves 
brought back the first captives, 
and Nuno Tristam penetrated 
as far as Cape Branco, and a 
year later to Arguim Bay ; while 
m 1445 Dinis Diaz discovered 
Cape Verde. In . two subse- 
quent voyages, Cadamosto 
(1455-6) and Diogo Gomes 
(1458-60) explored the Senegal 
and the Gambia, and sailed down the coast as far 
as Sierra Leone. But this and the finding of the 
Azores and Cape Verde Islands^ was all the result 
Prince Henry saw, for he died in November, 1460, 
deeply in debt as the price of his lifelong service to 
the cause of Christianity and science. The finding of 
the road to India by Vasco da Gama, which completed 
Henry’s work, and the discovery of America, to which 
Columbus was inspired by the achievements of Henry 
and his successors, led to a greater spread of the Faith 
than the Prince could have imagined . By his voyages 
he removed the imagined terrors of the deep and, in 
the words of Azurara, joined East to West, that the 
peoples might learn to exchange their riches”. Under 
his aegis were established the first exploring and com- 
mercial companies of modern times, and, though he has 
been reproached with encouraging slave:^, it must be 
remembered that the age saw no harm in the traffic, 
that the Africans who were brought to Portugal by his 
captains were employed in domestic offices and fairly 
treated, and that nearly all of them became Christians. 
If the men who carried on his work fell short of his 
high ideals, Henry at least lived up to the very letter of 
his device, Talant de Uen faire, “the desire to do well”. 


Henrt the Navigator 
After the miniature in the “Chronica do descobri- 
mento e conquista de Guin6” (MS. of the years 
1448-1453), Bibliothfeque Nationale, Paris 

“Acta Sanctorum” 


1895); Azxjraea, Chronica de OuinS (Paris, 1841), and tr. by 
Beazley and Prestagb, The Chronicle of Guinea (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1896-9); Oliveira Martins, Os Filhos de D. Jodo I. 


(Oporto, 1891): Alguns Documentos da Torre do Tomho acerga 
das Navegagaoes e Conquistas Portuguezas (Lisbon, 1892;) de 
Y'E'Eit, Prim Heinrich der Seefahrer (Danzig, 1864); db Sousa 
Holstein, A Escola de Sagres (Lisbon, 1877); Bourne, Prince 
Henry the Navigator in Yale Review (1894); Ruge, Prinz Hein- 
rich der Seefahrer in Globus (1894), LXVI; Mebs, Henri le 
Navigateur (Brussels, 1901). 

Edgar Prestage. 

Henschen (or Henskens), Godfrey, Jesuit, hagi- 
ographer; b. at Venray (Limburg), 21 June, 1601; 
d. at Antwerp, 11 Sept., 1681. The son of Henry 
Henschen, a cloth merchant, and Sibylla Pauwels, 
he studied the humanities at the Jesuit College of 
Bois-le-Duc (’s Hertogenbosch), and entered the 
novitiate at Mechlin on 22 Oct., 1619. He taught 
successively Greek, poetry, and rhetoric at Bergues, 
Bailleul, Ypres, and Ghent, was ordained priest on 
15 April, 1634, sent to the pro- 
fessed house at Antwerp in the 
following year, and admitted 
to the profession of the four 
vows on 12 May, 1636. He re- 
mained at Antwerp until his 
death, 11 Sept., 1681. From 
the time of his arrival in the 
city he was associated as col- 
laborator with Father Bollan- 
dus, who was then preparing 
the first volumes of the “ Acta 
Sanctorum”. As has been said 
in speaking of this collection 
(see Bollandists), it was Hen- 
schen who, by his commentary 
on the Acts of St. Amand, sug- 
gested to Bollandus the course 
to follow, and gave to the 
scientific work undertaken by 
his learned master its definitive 
form. The same article speaks . 
of the literary journej;^, under- 
taken by Henschen in com- 
pany with Father Papebroch, 
to Italy, France, and Germany 
(22 July, 1660-21, December, 
1662) . He collaborated on the 
volumes for January, February, 
March, and April, and bn the 
first six volumes for May, that 
is on seventeen volumes of the 
Several of his posthumous com- 
mentaries appeared in the succeeding volumes. A list 
of some other works from his pen will be found in De 
Backer’s “ Bibliothdque des bcrivains de la Com- 
pagnie de Jbsus”. Henschen was the first librarian 
of the Museum Bollandianum at Antwerp. 

Papebroch, De vitd, operibus, et virtutihus God. Henschenii in 
Acta SS., VII, May; Habets, Godfried Henschenius medestich- 
ter der Acta Sanctorum (Maastricht, 1868). 

Hippolyte Delehaye. 

Hens el, Luise, poetess and convert; b. at Linum, 
30 March, 1798; d. at Paderborn, 18 December, 1876. 
Her father was Johann Hensel, Lutheran parson at 
Linum in the Mark of Brandenburg. After the 
father’s death in 1809, the mother with her son and 
three daughters returned to her birthplace, Berlin, 
where the family dwelt, at first in somewhat needy 
circumstances. Luise attended the high school {Reah 
schule), now the Elisabethschule, showing extraor- 
dinary talent. In consequence of the religious teach- 
ing there, she conceived doubts as to the truth of the 
Lutheran creed. When she was about to be con- 
firmed (on 31 March, 1813), she made the following 
compact with God: “that by this act I only embrace 
Christianity in general and renew the covenant of my 
baptism, but that I in no way agree to bind myself to 
any creed concerning which I am not convinced as to 
whether or not it is the Church established by Christ”. 
The political events in 1813 inspired several fervid 
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patriotic poems. Three years later she for the first 
time made the acquaintance of a Catholic, Klemens 
Brentano. It was the poet himself who during the 
“Storm and Stress'' period was the first to profit by 
this intercourse; he became once more a devout 
Catholic and accordingly he justly called his friend 
*Hhe angel in the wilderness". Luise’s gradual ap- 
proach to the Catholic Church ended m her con- 
version, which came about, without creating the 
slightest sensation, on 8 December, 1818, in the Hed- 
wigskirche, Berlin. Her subsequent career was like 
a perpetui journey. She left Berlin and became 
companion to the Princess Salm in MUnster and 
Dusseldorf. Then (in 1820) she undertook the educa- 
tion of the three youngest daughters of Count von 
Stolberg, holding the same relation to her nephew in 
Wiedenbrtick (Westphalia) in 1823; then, after a 
short sojourn in Coblenz and on the Marienberg near 
Boppara, she took the position of head teacher of the 
St. Leonard's Academy for girls at^ Aachen, which 
she held for six years. She was obliged to give up 
this abundantly blest activity owing to ill health and 
returned to her brother's pleasant home in Berlin, 
where she nursed her aging mother until the death of 
the latter in 1835. Then began another period of 
wandering activity in educational fields: in the semi- 
nary at Neuburg (1840-41), m Cologne (1841-50), 
then again in Wiedenbrtick. Finally she settled in 
the convent of the Society of the Daughters of 
Christian Love at Paderbom, where the foundress, 
Pauline von Malinckrodt, a former pupil of hers, had 
set aside a home for her. There she passed the twd- 
light of her pious life in peaceful retirement, without 
becoming a member of the order. 

Her poetic works consist of more or less religious 
verses composed for special occasions. They were 
published in various places. Unfortunately her 
modesty would not admit of a complete edition of her 
writings. The most just and impartial judgment on 
her muse has been passed by R. M. Meyer m his Deut- 
sche Ldteratur des 19. Jahrhunderts^' (1906, p, 79). 

In her pious humility she compares herself in one 
place to an ugly little vase in which beautiful flowers 
have been put: God's special grace; it was pre- 
eminently by His grace that every prayer became 
a poem to her, and each poem a prayer. The result 
was a rich bouquet of pious songs, the impressive 
simplicity of which reminds one of the old sonra of 
the Church. She wrote with little care, scribbling 
her verses on scraps of paper. But thousands and 
tens of thousands found edification in these simple 
prayers, a tribute denied to the admirable^ spiritual 
poems of her friend Klemens." The most important 
edition of her p<^ms is that fcy C. SchlQter (Paderbom, 
1869) , several times reprinted. 

Rosbnthal in KonverHt^fUnlder; Rsineens (Old Catholic 
Bishop), Luiae und ihre Lieder (Bonn, 1877), partisaii 

in tone, as is also Idum, in AUgam. deuisAe Biog.; Baktschbe, 
Der innere LAensgcmg der BidUerin Lteise Hensd {nach d^ 
Avfzex^nungm in thren Tagdjildiem (Paderbom, 1882); 
Keieteb, ZetigmCssischs Kath. Dichter Deutachlands (Paderbom, 
1884) ; Bindbe, Ein Ld>endnld nach gedruckten void vngednicb- 
ten Qudlen (fSfeiburg in Br., 1885): Dibi<, Clemens Breniano 
(Fmburg im Br., 1878), especially v^oL II. 

N. SCHEID. 


Henten, John, Biblical exegete, b. 1499 at Nalinnes 
Belgium; d.lOOct.,1566,at Louvain, "^en quite young 
he took the vows of reli^on in the Hieronymite Onier 
in Spain, but left it about 1548 to enter the Dominican 
Order at Louvain, where he had gained a name at the 
university for soimd scholarship. In 1550 he beg^ 
to teach in the Dominican convent of that city, in 
which he became regent of studies three y^eare later. 
He was made defencfer of the Faith and inquisitor in 
1556. While prior of the Louvain convent he was 
chosen by the theological faculty of the university to 
take the place of John Hessel, Regius Professor of Sen- 
tences, TOO had been sent by the king to the Council 
VII.— 16 


of Trent, and was teaching at the university in 1565. 
Qu 4 tif and Echard (Script. Ord. Freed., II, 195-6) say 
that he w^as praised by the wTiters of his century, e^- 
cially by William Seguier in “ Laur. Belg.", pt. i, 5 
Dec., no. I, p. 57. His principal writings are: (1) 
“Biblia Latina ad vetustissima exemplaria castigata” 
(Louvain, 1547, and many times elsewhere) ; (2) 
“ Conmientaria in quatuor Evangelia", consisting of 
commentaries by St. John Chrysostom and other early 
writers collected by Euthymius Zigabenus and inter- 
preted by Henten (Louvain, 1544) ; (3) Enarrationes 
m Acta Apost. et in Apocal^sin " (Louvain, 1845, and 
repeatedly elsewhere); (4) the same vrork, together 
w'lth commentaries on the Epistles, ^ ‘^CEcumenii 
commentaria in Acta Apost. etc." (Paris, 1631). 

Arthur L. McMahon. 


Heortolo^ (from the Greek hprjj festival, and 
\ 67 o?, knowledge, discourse) etymologically implies a 
relation to feasts or festivals in general, an exposition 
of their meaning. The word, however, is to de- 
note specifically the science of sacred festivals, em- 
bracing the principles of their origin, significance, and 
historical development, with reference to epochs or 
incidents in the Christian year. (See Feasts, Eccle- 


Hephaestus, a titular see of Augustamnica Prima, 
mentioned by Hierocles (Synecd., 727, 9), by George 
of Cyprus, and by certain rare documents, as amongtne 
thirteen towns of that province. It was a suffragan 
of Pelusium (see Parthey's “Notitia Prima" and the 
Cioptic allusion to it published by J. de Roug 6 , in his 
G^ographie ancienne de la Basse Efe^pte^' (Paris, 
1891, 157). Lequien (Oriens christ., II, 547) mentions 
only two bi^ops: John, who took part in the two 
Councils of Ephesus (431 and 449), and Peter, present 
at the Coimcil of Constantinople in 459. Both the 
native name of Hephaestus and its site are unknown. 

Gblzjbr, GeingiiC^riidescrvptiooTiis rcmani (Lripzig, 1890), 
112; Smith, Diet, Greek and Uaman Geogr,^ s. v. 

S. 'PtTKmts, 


Heptarchy (Anglo-Saxon).— By the term Aep- 
tarchy is understood that complexes of seven king- 
doms, into which, roughly speaking, An^o-Saxon 
Britain was divideo for nearly three centuries, until 
at last the supremacy, about the year 829, fell defl- 
nitely and finally into the hands of We^ex. The 
of the term is as old as the sixteenth century^ and it 
is employed in Camden's '‘Britannia'' but ite pro- 
priety has been much questioned. One otnection 
made against it is that, uwn the analog of other 
snmiTAr compounds, heptcLT^y ought strictiy to mean 
a ruling body compose of seven persons. Another 
set of critics urge that duriog the p^od referred to 
there were often more than seven mdependent king- 
doms in England, and still more frequently fewer. 
However, the retention of this loose term has been 
sanctioned by Stubbs and other modem historians on 
the ground of its obvious convenience; and, as Stubbs 
remarks, during t^ greater part of tiie early Saxon 
period “there were actually seven kingdoms of Ger- 
manic origin in the island". The king doms in qu^- 
tion were Wessex, Sussex, Kent, Essex, E^st Anglm, 
Mercia, and Northumbria; though in this last Deira 
and Bemicia were constantly regarded as separate 
kmgdoms. Between these nominally independent 
states war, and as a consequence some measure of 
subjugation, was continually occurring. Moreover, 
it has to be admitted that in the early chronicles and 
charters persons who must have ruled over ^mu^ 
smaller tracts of territoiy than are presupposed in this 
heptarchic division are also styled (kin^ cx 

rex. Edwin, kW of Deira, a part of Northumbria, 
who was convert^ by St. Paulinus (c. 627), stew five 
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kings when fighting against the Saxons. Again four 
kings were reigning at one and the same time m Sus- 
sex and three in Essex. There were also kings of the 
Hwiccas (Worcestershire and Warwickshire), as well 
as a separate Kingdom of the Middle Angles and of 
Lmdsey. As regards the reception of Christianity, 
the heptarchic kingdoms seem in a measure to have 
formed the earliest units of ecclesiastical organization, 
Kent of course being the first to accept the Gospel. 
But even here we find St. Augustine, before his death, 
consecrating St. Justin to be Bishop of Rochester, a 
second see within the Kingdom of Kent, at the same 
time that he consecrated St. Laurence to be his own 
successor at Canterbury, and St. Mellitus to be Bishop 
of London, which was included in the Kingdom of 
Essex. 

There is of course a large literature dealing with the divisions 
of Anglo-Saxon England from the sixth to the ninth century 
The subject of this article, so far as regards the nature of early 
kmgship, is specially discussed in Chadwick, Anglo-Saxon In- 
stitutions (London, 1905), 269-307. But see also Lin card, 
Anglo-Saxon Chvrch (London, 1845); Green, The Making of 
England (London, 1883), and for an exaggeratedly Anglican 
standpoint consult G. F. Browne, The Conversion of the Hep- 
tarchy. 

Heebert Thtjeston. 

Heraclas, Bishop of Alexandria from 231 or 232; 
to 247 or 248. Of his earlier life Origen tells us, 
when defending his own philosophical studies (Euse- 
bius, “Hist. Eccl.’*, VI, xix) : “ In this we imitated Pan- 
taenus, who before our day assisted many and had no 
little knowledge of these matters, and Heraclas, who 
is now one of the priests of Alexandria, whom I found 
a hearer of my own teacher of philosophical studies, 
for he had already been with him for five years before I 
began to attend these lectures. On this teacher ac- 
count he put aside the ordinary dress he had worn till 
then, and assumed the garb of a philosopher, which he 
still wears, and he ceases not to study the books of the 
Greeks with all his might.” Thus Heraclas was prob- 
ably at least five years older than Origen, who was 
bom in 185. Yet when Origen in his eighteenth year 
was obliged by his father’s martyrdom and the conse- 
quent confiscation of hk goods to commence teaching 
grammar (for a short time) and philosophy, Heraclas 
and his brother Plutarch were the first pupils of 
the yoimg teacher. Origen converted them both to 
Christianfty, and St. Plutarch soon suffered for the 
faith, being the first of Origen’s pupils to gain the 
crown of martyrdom. Heraclas “gave a great ex- 
ample of philosophical life and &(rK7](TLs (ibid., vi, 33), 
and it was his reputation for knowledge of philosophy 
and Greek learning that drew Julius Africanus to visit 
Alexandria. In course of time Origen found his day 
so occupied by pupils that he had scarce breathing 
space from mom tni eve, so that he chose Heraclas as 
his assistant in the catechetical school (of which he 
was himself now head in succession to Clement), to 
teach the beginners (ibid., yi, 15). Heraclas was 
made a priest by the long-lived Bishop Demetrius. 
When in 231 the latter condemned Origen, who re- 
mained at Caesarea, Heraclas became head of the 
school. Soon afterwards he succeeded Demetrius as 
bishop. According to Theophilus of Alexandria (in 
Gennadius, “De vir. ill.”, xxxiv), when Origen returned 
to the city, Heraclas deposed him from the priesthood 
and banished him (cf.the life of St. Pachomius in Acta 
SS., 14May, § 21, and the probably spurious “Mystago- 
gia” of St. Alexander of Alexandria, in Routh’s “Reli- 
quiae Sacrae”, IV, 81). This statement is supported 
by an interesting fragment of Photius (Sway Kal AttoS., 
9), who probably had good authority. It runs as 
follows (Dbllinger, “Hippol. und Kallist.”, 264, Engl, 
transl. 245) : “In the days of the most holy Heraclas, 
Origen, called Adamantius, was plainly expounding his 
own heresy on Wednesdays and Fridays; the said 
holy Heraclas therefore separated him from the 
Church and drove him from Alexandria, as a distorter 


of the wholesome doctrine and a perv^erter of the or- 
thodox faith. Origen, thus excommunicated, on his 
way to Syria reached a city called Thmuis, which had 
an orthodox^ bishop named Ammonius, who com- 
mitted to Origen the delivery of an instruction in his 
Church. The said Pope Heraclas, having heard this, 
went to Thmuis, deposed Ammonius for this cause, 
and set up in his stead as bishop a younger man named 
Philip, who was of great note among the Christians. 
Later on, Heraclas, heing besought by the people of 
the city, received Ammonius again as bishop, and gave 
the episcopate of Thmuis to both Ammonius and 
Philip. But after the holy Heraclas had gone thence, 
Philip never sat upon the bishop’s throne, but when 
Ammonius expounded or celebrated the liturgy, 
always stood behind him all the days of the life of Am- 
monius. But when the latter was dead, then Philip 
sat on the throne, and became one of the bishops re- 
markable for virtue.” On the identification of this 
Ammonius with the author of the “Ammonian Sec- 
tions”, mentioned in the letter of Eusebius to Carpi- 
anus, see Hamack, “Chronol.”, II, 81-2. Heraclas 
was succeeded in the third year of the Emperor Philip, 
by St. Dionysius, who had previously been his suc- 
cessor as head of the catechetical school. St. Diony- 
sius describes the custom^ of Heraclas in receiving 
heretics into the Church without rebaptism, but only 
after a public examination of their conduct (Euseb., 
“Hist. EccL”, VII, vii, 4). Heraclas was inserted by 
Usuard in his martyrology on 14 July, and he has thus 
come into the Roman Martyrology on that day. The 
Copts and Ethiopians celebrate his feast on 4 Dec. 

^ On the testimony of St. Jerome (Ep. xlvi) that “un- 
til Heraclas and Demetrius” the bishops of Alexan- 
dria were ordained by priests, see Egypt (V) . The lat- 
est discussion (with full bibliography) is by Cabrol in 
“Diet, d’archdol. chr4t.”. In close connexion with 
this question is the statement of Eutychius of Alex- 
andria (933-40) that until Demetrius there was but 
one bishop for Ml Egypt ; Demetrius established three 
suffragan sees, and Heraclas twenty more. Euty- 
chius adds that one of the new bishops, named Eu- 
menius (is this a mistake for Ammonius?), fell into 
error ; Heraclas, having summoned a council of bishops, 
went to his city, examined the matter and brought 
him back to the truth. The people, hearing the 
bishops call their patriarch “Aba” (Father), enti- 
tled him their grandfather “Baba”, hence the title 
“Papas” given to the Alexandrian as to the Roman 
bishop. 

Acta SS , 14 July, and June, V (VII), Hist. Chronol Patn- 
archam Alex ; Lequien, Onens Christ , II; Harnack, Gesch. 
deraltchr. Litt. I, 332, Chron., II, 24; Smith and Wage, Did of 
Christ. Biography, s. v. 

John Chapman. 

Heraclea , a titular see of Thracia Prima. Heraclea 
is the name given about four centuries before the 
Christian era to the town of Perinthus, a very ancient 
Samian colony, built like an amphitheatre on the hill- 
side of a peninsula in the Propontis (Sea of Marmora). 
It became famous because of its resistance to Philip of 
Macedonia. Its port and its happy situation at the 
junction of severM great sea-routes^ made it a town of 
commercial importance. Many of its coins have come 
down to us, and give us information concerning the 
festivals held there. Justinian restored its aqueducts 
and a palace. It now forms part of the vilayet of 
Adrianople, has 2000 inhabitants, Turkish and Greek, 
and is known to the Turks as Eregli. The ruins of the 
ancient town of Heraclea are on a cape close to the 
modem one. Heraclea became a see at an early date: 
according to a Greek tradition it dates from apostolic 
times. It would seem tl^at in the beginning the 
Bishop of Byzantium was under its jurisdiction. 
Later it appears to have had 5 suffragan sees, and 
this number gradually increased to 15 and 17. A 
little before the Ottoman conquest the number stood 
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a^t 6 ; then it fell to 5 once more ; in our days it has but 
two (M\n*iophyton and Metrse). 

The Metropolitan of Heraclea has retained the title 
of Exarch of Thrace and Macedonia, He resides at 
Rodosto and not at Eregli. It is his privilege to hand 
the newly appointed Patriarch of Constantinople his 
crozier. Lequien (Oriens Christianus, I, 1101 sqq.) 
gives a list of 48 titulars, which might easily be in- 
creased. Among the names are: St. Philip, martyr 
(feast 22 October) ; Psederos, present at the Council of 
Nicaea in 325; Theodorus, an Arian, author of a com- 
mentary on the Scriptures, who played a rather 
important part between 335 and 351; Hypatius, a 
Semi- Arian, deposed in 365; Dorotheus, an Arian, 366; 
Sabin us, a Macedonian; John, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Photius; Nicetas, eleventh century, a 
writer of commentaries and other works ; Pinacas, who 
accepted the union with Rome proclaimed at Lyons 
in 1274; Philotheus, a Palamite, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in 1354 ; Antonius, who signed the Union 
at Florence; Neophytus, Joannicius, Methodius, and 
Caltinicus, Patriarchs of Constantinople in 1636, 1646, 
1668, and 1726. At one time Heraclea treasured the 
relics of St. Glyceria, a virgin martyred at Trani (feast 
13 May). In the thirteenth century Heraclea had 
Latin bishops in residence (Lequien, “Or. Christ.”, 
Ill, 965; Eubel, “Hierarchia catholica medii aevi”, I, 
283) . Three other towns bearing the same name were 
episcopal sees; two in Caria, suffr^ans of Stauropolis, 
and the Heraclea of Pontus in Honorias, suffragan 
of Claudiopolis. 

Clarke, Travels^ VTII, 122 sqq.; Smith, l>ictfi(mary of Ore^ 
and Roman Oeography. 

S. PflTRinijS. 

Heraldry, Ecclesiastical, naturally divides it- 
self into various branches, principally: the arms of 
religious corporations, and other bodies; the insignia of 
ecclesiastical dignity, rank, or office ; the charges, terms, 
and forms of general heraldry having a religious or 
ecclesiastical origin, usage, or character; the emblems 
or devices attributed to or typifying particular saints 
or other beings venerated by the Church. Inter- 
mingled with all these categories is their symbolism, 
real, suggested, orima^ary; and d^ply interwoven, 
more especially in relation to the insignia of ecclesias- 
tical ranl^ lies the consideration of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments. The subject of vestments in relation to the 
actual articles and their -usage is more fully considered 
under Vestments (see also Alb; Chasuble; etc.). 

The origin of heraldry itself is rtill shrouded in much 
mystery. It is really a development and conjunction 
of three ideas, none of which alone can be regarded as 
heraldry. First came the mere personal device or 
emblem indicative of the individual, an idea traceable 
through the standards of the children of Israel, through 
the devices of the Romans, the Greeks, and the Egyp- 
tians, attributed both to re^ and mythical personages, 
and through the totems of the savage. Next came 
the decorative idea of the indication of ownership 
evolving itself in one direction into the authentication 
of the ^al by its device. Lastly came the military 
necessity of proclaiming identity when armour ren- 
dered ready recognition difficult; and imposed upon 
the combination of these ideas was evolved the hered- 
ity or continuity of these emblems, by which time 
heraldry was a perfected and (for the necessities of 
the period) a complel^ science, used everywhere 
upon seals, banners, shields, and surcoats. 

It is universally admitted that armory, as we now 
understand the term, did not exist at the -time of the 
Norman conquest of England. By the end of the 
twelfth century it had become general throughout 
England, France, Italy, and Germany, and no doubt 
it was due to the common meeting-ground of the 
Christian nations at and during the Crusades that the 
fundamen-tal principles of the science of heraldry are 


and have always been cosmopolitan. There is no hard 
and fast dividing line between heraldry in general 
and ecclesiasticalheraldry, each has the same origin, 
the same lines of coeval development, but the appli- 
cation of heraldry to ecclesiastical purposes hrst 
occurs in the appearance of armorial bearings of a 
personal and family nature on ecclesiastical seals, and 
of sacred or saintly devices upon vestments and 
ecclesiastical banners. The latter influence is of less 
importance because it was more ephemeral and more 
in the nature of pure symbolism than of armoiy. 
The earliest ecclesiastical seals— nearly all, in early 
times, vesica-shaped, as they have continued to the 
present day — ^bore the bust, half-length or full effigy 
of the owner of the seal. So, at that period, did the 
seals of non-ecclesiastics upon which are the moimted 
effigies of Ipiight and noble with (as they developed) 
the armorial shield and bardings fully displayed. 
Then we get, from about 1300, the seal showing no 
more than the shield of arms, and concurrently the 
ecclesiastical seal progressed through the canopied 
effigy -wdth the shield of arms in the b^ to the later 
form ydth heraldic acMevement and legend alone. 

upon tihe s^e line^S^ her^cSy in^eneral. ^ 

The earliest ecclesiastical seals were unquestionably 
purely personal, bearing the effigy, arms, or device 
of bishop or abbot respectively, as the case might be, 
but, in England at any rate, the “Statutum de ap- 
portis religiosorum” of 1307 (35 Edward I) enact^ 
that every religious house should have a common seal, 
and that all grants made to which this common seal 
was not affixed should be null and void. With the 
common seal of a community came the idea of an 
impersonal coat of arms for that community, but as 
there is no definite, date at which such coromon seals 
became armorial so there is no common origin from 
which the devices were drawn. It has been a matter 
of keen controversy in England at what date control 
was effectively exercised by the sovereign au-fehority 
in matters armorial. It can be definitely carried 
back to the beginning of the fourteenth century; but 
in matters of religion the appeal was to Rome and 
not to the -temporal sovereig^i, and there is little, if 
indeed any, evidence of a r^ukrized control of 
ecclesiastical heraldry before the date of the Refor- 
mation. For this reason the arms of abbeys and 
priories have little of the -exactitude that ch^ctea:- 
izes other heraldiy of the period, and we find that in 
England, as in all other countries, the personal arms 
of donors, benefactors^ or predecessors in office -were 
constantly impressed into service for the purpose of 
impersonal arms of a communiiy. In some cases 
(e. g., in the case of the arms of the See of Hereford) 
even these personal arms became stereotyped by 
iwetition of usage into the imperscmal arms of the 
office or community, though of course many, perhaps 
the majority, from the character of the chir^ and 
devices which make up the coat of arms, are obviously 
designed for, and indicative of, the pxnpose they serve 
and the community for which they may s-tand. 

A large number of ecclesiastical, as of other public, 
coats of arms, are based upon the figures and effigies 
of patron saints originally used and rem^esented as 
sucn and without heraldic intention. The natural 
conse<^uence is that in many cases of religious com- 
munities there are two or more entirely different 
coats of arms doing duty indifferently. Impersonal 
arms of this character were borne fm: -the se^, epis- 
copal and arcbiepiscopal^ and for the abbeys and 
priories, and for the religious orders. These arms, 
r^arded merely as coats of arms in all matters of 
heraldic rule and blazcm, conform to the ordinary 
rules and laws of general armoury so far as these may 
concern them; nor in charact^ do they in any way 
differ therefrom, save in matters of ^rfeemal orna- 
ment. One point, however, may be alluded to here. 
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Fig. 1. Oval Car- 
touche 


The shield is the ordinarjr vehicle of a coat of arms. 
It is obviously and essentially a military instrument, 
and the supposedly peace-loving ecclesiastic has often 
preferred to substitute for the shield the oval car- 
touche (Fig, 1). In some coun- 
tries, notably Italy, Spain, and 
France, the use of the cartouche 
for ecclesiastical purposes has 
been very general, but with the 
recognition of this ecclesiastical 
preference for the cartouche, it 
should not be overlooked that 
the laity have also made occa- 
sional use of it for purely personal 
armory, and that the usage of 
the siueld for ecclesiastics is too 
universally general at all periods 
for any suggestion of impropriety 
to follow its use in preference to the cartouche. 

Although England is a Protestant country, and her 
post-Beformation ecclesiastical heraldry is devoid of 
any subsequent Homan developments, nevertheless 
the official control of armory in that country has 
been and has remained more efficient and effective 
than the control in any other country, and when in 
England the temporal power assumed the headship 
of the Anglican Church, and in consequence the con- 
trol of her herald]^, 
the armorial practice 
existing at that date 
was stereotyped and 
has since remained 
unaltered. For that 
reason the^ English 
law concerning epis- 
copal arms may well 
be considered as in- 
dicative of the reality 
at a period when her- 
aldry was of greater 
importance than at 
present. The official 
arms of a bishop ap- 
pertain neither to 
him personally nor to 
his rank. They attach to his jurisdiction as a part of 
the State and the State-established reliffion. For that 
reason a suffragan bishop (corresponding to what is 
known among Catholics as a bishop auxiliary), 
though possessing a local titular description, has no 
official coat of arms. For the same reason, on the 
disestablishment of the Scottish and^ Irish Episco- 
palian Churches the arms of the sees in law became 
extinct and are officially no longer recognized, al- 
though a number of prelates of those Churches con- 
tinue to use them. Woodward, by the way, states 
that all the Irish Episcopalian arms are post-Refor- 
mation. For this same 
technical reason the 
English Crown declines 
to grant arms of office 
for any of the sees es- 
tablished in the United 
Kingdom by the Holy 
See, although request 
therefor with a tender of 
the proper fees has been 
made on several occa- 
sions. The result is that 
Catholic bishops in Eng- 
land, as in some other 
countries, use only per- 
sonal arms with their ex- 
terior insignia of rank. 
In the case of the archiepiscopal See of Westminster 
arms were granted by papal Brief, but this is a solitary 
instance, and no official' recognition of them has been 



Fig. 2. See of Hereford 




Fig. 3. Abbbx of Melk 


made by the temporal authorities. In the registra- 
tion of the personal arms of His Eminence the late 
Cardinal Vaughan, in the College of Arms in London, 
and in the matriculation of the personal arms of the 
Rt. Rev. iEneas Chisholm, 

Bishop of Aberdeen, no ob- 
jection was made to the regis- 
tration of the red hat of the 
cardinal and the green hat of 
the bishop. 

As examples of official ec- 
clesiastical arms. Fig. 2 repre- 
sents the arms of the Anglican ' 

See of Hereford; Fig. b, Plate 
I, the arms of the Archbishopric 
of Cologne, and Fig. 3 the arms 
of the Abbey of Melk. These 
official arms, in the earliest 
cases borne upon a separate 
shield from the personal arms, , — 

are now at the pleasure of Fig. 4. Bishop and His 
the individual borne alone or 
marshalled with his personal arms upon a single 
shield. In England it has always been customary 
when marshalling official with personal arms to do so 
by impalement and in no other manner, the official 
arms taking the precedence .on the dexter side (Fig. 4) . 
A curious consequence of the English Reformation 
with its abolition of the necessity of celibacy is to be 
found in the marshalling of the arms of a married 
(Anglican) bishop. This is never done upon a single 
shield. Two are used placed accoll^. On the dexter 
shield the official arms of the see are impaled with the 
personal arms of the bishop and on the sinister shield 
these personal arms are impaled with those of the 
wrife (Fig. 5). In Italy most of the sees have official 
arms, but these are not often made use of, but when 
they are used they frequently occupy the upper, or 
chief', portion of a shield divided per fesse. In 
Germany the official and personal arms, though some- 
times marshalled by impalement, are usually quar- 
tered, the official coat being placed in the first and 
fourth quarters. Where several sees are united in one 
person the various official arms are quartered, and the 
personal arms are placed en surtout; but on the con- 
trary, where the personal arms consist of a quartered 
coat the official arms will sometimes be found en sur^ 
tout, which illustrates a diversity of practice to which 
the English rigid exactitude of rule would seem prefer- 
able. 

In France the ecclesiastical peers (the Archbishop- 
Duke of Reims, the Bishop-Dukes of Laon and Lan- 

f -es, and the Bishop-Counts of Beauvais, Chalons, and 
oyons) all had official arms which they sometimes 
quartered and sometimes impaled with their personal 
arms. Strictly speaking there are no official arms for 
the papal sovereignty. Although the crossed keys 
of St. Peter displayed 
upon an azure field, 
have occasionally been 
used for that purpose, 
and with such intention, 
they are more properly 
a device in the nature 
of external ornaments to 
the shield, and as such 
will be again referred to 
later. In relation to the 
use of personal arms, al- 
though in England the 
ordinary rule and prac- 
tice were usually ob- 
served, elsewhere an ec- 
clesiastic seldom made 
use of any marks of cadency. Even marks of bastardy- 
are found to have been discarded. The reason is 
simply that, ecclesiastics being celibate, there would 
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be no descendants to claim pedigree whom it would be 
necessary to place correctly in a family, wMst for the 
individual concerned his ecclesiastical ornaments of 
rank were sufficient distinction. But the omission of 
cadency marks does not appear to have been a matter 
of universally accepted rule. 

The chief distinction in the bearing of personal 
arms by an ecclesiastic is found in the use of the mitre, 
the crosier, and the ecclesiastical hat. Though there 
are a few examples which might be mentioned of the 
use of the biretta, both scarlet and black, these may be 
regarded as merely freaks based upon personal in- 
clination. The heraldic use of the ecclesiastical hat 
undoubtedly originates in the red hat of the cardinal, 
which, as a vestment, dates from 1245. The sending 
of the actual hat was of course a matter of ceremony 
and of importance, and for that reason the armorial 
use of the hat as indicative of the rank was a foregone 
conclusion. Its heraldic use dates from the early 
part of the fourteenth century. There is abimdant 
evidence m England of this heraldic use before the 
Reformation, but the writer is unaware of a single 
instance in which any other ecclesiastical hat than 
that of a cardinal was ever employed heraldically. 
This would seem to show, as was indeed the fact, that 
the extended use of the ecclesiastical hat was a subse- 
5 [uent development even in Italy and France, though 
it must be admitted that in Spain the green hat of 
bishops and archbishops had had some usage since 
1400, a practice which grew in that counlay, where it 
was an alternative, and preferred to the use elsewhere 
of the cross and mitre. 

In the seventeenth century the use of the ecclesias- 
tical hat for the lower ranks of the Church became, 
as it has since remained, fairly vmiversal. The ecclesi- 
astical hat is low, flat, wide-brimmed, and depending 
from either side are cords and tassels. Though usually 
referred to as tassels, they are sometimes termea 
houp^ or fiocci. OriginaUy the number of tassels 
was mdeterminate, the natural consequence of the 
exclusive use of the hat by cardinals; tnere are even 
examples to be found in which no tassels are shown, 
the strings of the hat being simply knotted. But in 
early representations six tassels on either side are 
most usually to be found, these being arranged in 
three rows containing one, two, and three tassels re- 
spectively. In later times, with the extension of the 
use of the ecclesiastical hat, differentiation was made 
both in the colour and in the number of the tassels, 
but in attempting to make use of such differentiation 
it should be remembered that even after an estab- 
lished rule and usage had come into being adhesion 
thereto was far from being universal. In the Catholic 
clergy and in the Anglican as well (where many of the 
archbishops have preferred and assumed the coro- 
neted mitre of the Bishop of Durham) there seems 
to have been a constant desire to appropriate more 
than belonged to them of ^ht. In the armorial dis- 
play made by ecclesiastics there is a far grater 
amount of bogus and incorrect heraldry than is to 
be met with e&where. 

The assumption of personal arms by those of plebe- 
ian birth and the invention of arms of oflEice where 
none have been assigned by any competent authority, 
bring armory into grave disrepute, and its study into 
hopeless confusion. Some excuse may be uiged in 
miti^tion in America and other republican countries 
whi<3i do not officially countenance the granting 
and creation of arms, which is admittedly an at- 
tribute of sovereignty, but there is no such excuse 
as to personal arms in monarchical countries, as the 
religious sovereignty of the ^pacy is universal and 
surely sufficient to supply what may be lacking in 
matters which are purely ecclesiasticsi. But to this 
unfortunate habit of the ecclesiastical mind is due the 
fact tlmt in a very large number of cases it will be 
found t^t, whatever the rank, one more row of 


tassels has been added than should be the case. The 
rules which follow are those which are recognized in 
Rome, and in recent years there has been a healthy 
reversion in many cases to the proper procedure in 
matters heraldic. 

The cardinal’s hat is scarlet and has on either side 
fifteen tassels arranged in five rows of one, two, 
three, four, and five tassels respectively (Figs, c, 
Plate I, ana c, Plate II). The hats of a patriarch, an 
archbishop, and a bish- 
op are green. The pa- 
triarch has fifteen tas- 
sels, as a cardinal, but 
the cords and tassels of 
a patriarch’s hat are 
interwoven with gold 
(S. Congr. Caerem., 3 
Nov., 1826). An arch- 
bishop has ten tassels 
arranged in four rows 
of one, two, three, and 
four respectively (Fig. Fig. 6. Peiest's Hat as Okigin- 
b, Plate I). A bishop Allowed 

(Fig. d, Plate II) has six tassels on each side arranged in 
three rows of one, two, and three respectively. Arch- 
abbots possess episcopal rank and use the same hat as a 
bishop. But as far back as the seventeenth century 
bishops were using ten tassels, and a hat with that num- 
ber appears in the matriculation of the arms of the 
Bishop of Aberdeen previously referred to. The ordir- 
nary ecclesiastical hat of the simple priest is black, but 
of tne same shape, and had originally on either side 
a single tassel of the same colour (Fig. 6) but following 
upon the ecclesiastical habit of taking the next higher 
emblem than was proper the single tassel later devel- 
oped into a double one (Fig. 7). This practice has 
been followed so widely that one almost hesitates to 
say it is wrong, and there has been a subsequent 
unauthorized progression to three tassels arranged in 
two rows of one and. two on either side, but the rules 
for the black hat which are recognized in Rome assign 
the six tassels to generals of orders, three tassels to 
provincial superiors of orders (Fig. e, Plate II), to 
mitred abbots, and to provosts, and two tassels to 
local superiors (prior, guardian, and rector), leaving 
the sin^e tassel to the simple priest. 

The General of the Order of the Premonstraten- 
sians (White Canons) uses a white hat with six white 
tassels. The prelates of the pap^ chamber iisea 
violet hat with ten red tassels on either side. Apos- 
tolic prothonotaries axe entitled to a violet hat with 
six red tassels at each side. Domestic prelates, 
privy chamberlains, and privy chaplains of His Holi- 
ness have a violet hat with six violet tassels. Hon- 
orary chamberlains and chaplains have the violet hat, 
but only three violet tassels. 

The heraldic mitre is placed above the arms of all 

E ns who in the Catholic, Eastern, Anglican, or 
opalian Churches 
are in theory or fact 
entitled to we^ the 
noitre. Archbishops 
and bishops use it. 

Most abbots use it, 
and did in England 
before the Reformar 
tion, though some ab- 
bots axe not mitred 
abbots and have there- 
fore no justification for 
its display. The mitre Fig. 7. Pexbst’s Hat as Lateb 
asa vestment,of course Developed 

long antedates the existence of heraldry, and in fact? 
exiSs in three forms, termed re^)^tively preHaaot 
auriferata, and simplex. The awiferaia (which is 
made of cloth of gold or of thin gold p^tes, and is not 
jewelled) is the one always used in English heraldry 
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for an Anglican bishop or archbishop. The shape of 
the heraldic mitre has varied somewhat according to 
the varying styles of heraldic art in vogue, and there 
is at present a tendency to re- 
vert to the ancient wider and 
lower shape in armorial repre- 
sentations. It is always repre- 
sented as of gold, and the labels 
or infuke depending from wdth- 
in it are of the same colour 
(Fig. S) . It has been asserted 
that in pre-Reformation usage 
a distinction was drawn be- 
tween the mitre of a bishop and 
an abbot by the omission in 
the case of the latter of the 
„ inf nice. Certainly, in England 

Fig. and France it was usual, for 

heraldic purposes, to place the 
mitre of an abbot slightly in profile. In most conti- 
nental countries it has been more usual to represent 
the mitre of white ornamented with gold, no doubt 
an attempt to represent the pretiosa mitre, which, 
though heavily jewelled, is really on a foimdation of 
gold. The representation of the simplex mitre cannot 
be intended, as this is really 
of plain white linen. 

In spite of many statements 
to the contrary, the mitre (in 
fact and heraldically) of a 
bishop and an archbishop are 
identical. The coroneted mitre 
(Fig. 9), which has so often been 
used by archbishops under the 
belief that it appertained to 
archiepiscopal rank, is really 
and exclusively the mitre of 
the Bishop of Durham. The 
See of Durham, until early in .Fig. 9. Coroneted 
the nineteenth century, was in 
fact and law also a temporal 
palatinate, and,^ though latterly its attributes of 
temporal sovereignty had declined, anciently the 
temporal power was of wide extent, the Bishops of 
Durham having their owm separate parliament. In 
token of the temporal power the bishop had his coro- 
net, in token of his spiritual power he had his mitre. 





Fig. 10. Bishop’s 
Arms with Hel- 
met, 


Alone amongst the English bishops, 
his arms were surmounted by a hel- 
met [they so appear in the famous 
Armorial de Gelre’’ (Fig. 10) where 
the helmet, with its mantling, is shown 
with the small shield tilted in the 
fashion of early heraldic displays], and 
on his helmet was placed his coronet. 
Within the coronet was his mitre and 
the representation of the two together 
led to the appearance of the coronet 
as the rim of the mitre, and coronet 
and mitre have been armorially de- 
picted together. But no evidence of 
the wearing or actual existence of a 
coroneted mitre is known, and the 
present form is the heraldic conjunc- 
tion of a coronet and a mitre. 
Whether since the abolition of the 


From “Armorial palatinate the right to the coronet 
® ^ still remains, is open to argument, 

but officially its use is still sanctioned. 


The crosier, which is another external ornament 
to the shield widely made use of by ecclesiastics, must 
not be confounded, as it often has been, with the pro- 
cessional cross of an archbishop. Nor is the name, 
crosier, a confusion of terms. The crosier is, as it has 
always been, the pastoral staff. Originally nothing 
more than a staff used for assistance in walking, it has 
been conjectured that its ceremonial use and ecclesi- 


astical status is a consequence of its convenience to 
aged prelates as an assistance and support during 
lengthy services. The crosier as a sign of episcopal 
dignity is said to be traceable to the fourth century 
and to have been used by abbots in the fifth. In its 
early form it was surmounted only by a boss or by a 
simple bend, and in the Eastern Churches 
the crosier terminates not in a crook but 
in a tau, the ordinary form of a crutch. 

This, how^ever, has now developed into an 
elaborated form, much as if the crook of 
the Western crosiers were duplicated at 
the other side of the staff (Fig. 11). The 
development of this crook is probably 
merely artistic and decorative, though 
the symbolism of the shepherd’s crook 
has been invoked. In this, as in all other 
matters of symbolism, it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine whether the form 
followed the symbolism or whether this 
is a later attribution. Certain it is, how- „ 
ever, that there is a widespread belief Cro^^ier of 
that, whilst the crook in the case of an the Eastern 
abbot should terminate inwards (Fig. 12) , Churches 
that of a bishop should terminate outwards (Fig. 1 3) , the 
suggested symbolism being that, whilst the jurisdiction 
of an abbot was strictly confined to his abbey, that of 
a bishop was not so restricted. The same symbolism 
has been read into a heraldic practice, which un- 
doubtedly has much acceptance, by which the crosier 
of an abbot placed in bend sinister behind the shield 
was represented with the crook turned inwards to- 
wards the mitre (Fig. 3) whereas the contrary position 
was adopted for the crosier of a bishop (e. g.. Fig. 2). 
But no such distinctions appear ever to have been 
recognized in relation to the actual crosiers carried by 
bishops or abbots. The sudarium or veil, which really 
has no symbolism, and is attached to the crosier for 
mere purposes of cleanliness, is sometimes met with 
in armorial representations (Fig. 13). 

In England, in the Anglican Church, two crosiers 
are placed in saltire behind the shield of a bishop or 
archbishop (Figs. 2, 5, and d, Plate I). Woodward 
questions the propriety of this fully established prac- 
tice, unless in a case of a double episcopate, but 
that writer has apparently overlooked the fact that, 
whereas in other countries a crosier, e. g , is represented 
singly in bend, or most frequently in bend sinister, it 
has been the invariable custom in England to dupli- 
cate insignia of this 
character and place 
them in saltire be- 
hind the shield, e. g., 
the batons of the Earl 
Marshal or of Lyon 
King of Arms. The 
Bishop of Durham 
alone amongst the 
Anglican bishops sub- 
stitutes a naked 
sword (indicative of 
the temporal palati- 
nate of Durham) for 
one of the crosiers. 

The seal of Bishop 
Gilbert Burnett of 
Fig. 12. Salisbury, Chancellor 
Crosier of an of the Order of the Fig. 13. Crosier op 
_ _ Garter, shows his ^ 

shield encircled by the Garter and imposed upon a cro- 
sier and key in saltire — the latter, no doubt, an aUiisioii 
to his office of chancellor. In no other case is Uuuporal 
jurisdiction united with a spiritual office in Englaiul, 
but in Germany and elsewhere a number of cases can 
be alluded to, and in such cases the naked sword is 
similarly disposed in saltire with a crosier, or thes(^ are 
placed in pale one on either side of the escutcheon. 
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The use of the temporal sword is said to have been 
originated by Erlang, Bishop of Wurzburg, 1106 to 
1121, but its heraldic use is not nearly so ancient. 
The processional cross (Fig. 14), which, within his 

E rovince, is carried in front of (but not by) an arch- 
ishop — a privilege granted to all archbishops by 
Gregory IX — is also used armorially, being repre- 
sented in pale behind the shield. Its use in this form 
by an Anglican archbishop is very rare — certainly 
no ancient examples exist-— but el^where its use is 
practically universal. The cross of an ordinary arch- 
bishop has but a single traverse; in practice it is 
really a crucifix placed on the summit of a staff; but 
heraldry distinguishes the cross 
of an archbishop from the pri- 
matial cross which has the double 
traverse (Fig. 15) and the papal 
cross with the treble traverse. 

The last named, however, is 
never placed behind the papal 
arms. Unfortunately, the oear- 
ing of the cross with the double 
traverse has become very far 
from unusual by archbishops, 
under the belief that the double 
traverse is indicative of an arch- 
bishop. 

The use of the pallium has 
iUcmisH- received no little attention in 
op’s Pko- recent years. As a vestment, Fig. 16. 
cBSBioNAj. its form is well known, and as 
Cross ^ which there have been 

to wear it. It is made of fine 'v^te lamb's wool, and 
now has upon it six crosses patt4e of black silk edged 
with cord. Originally the number of these crosses 
was indeterminate; in early examples we find two of 
a bright purple or, occasionally, of red, later we find 
four. The pallium in continental Europe has only 
had a limited heraldic use and that curiously disposed 
as an external ornament of the shield. The English 
method of display is nowhere else employed. ^ 
England the pallium has been the principal charge in 
the official archiepiscopal coats. The arms of the See 
of Canterbury (Fig. d, Plate I) are azure, an episco- 
pal staff in pale or, ensigned with a cross patt^e argenl 
surmounted of a pall of the last, edged and fringed 
of the second charged with four crosses patt4e fitch^e 
sable." The arms of the archiepiscopal See of Ar- 
magh are identical with those of Canterbury except 
that the staff is of argent ensigned with a cross patt^ 
or. The arms of the archiepiscopal See of Dublin are 
the same as those of Armagh, except that the pall has 
five crosses patt4e fitch^e upon it, instead of four. An- 
ciently the arms of the arcmepiscopal See of York were 
the same as Canterbury, but, for some reason which is 
not now known, the arms of the see were changed to 
gules two kgp in saltire argent, in chief a royal 
crown or". Woodward asserts that the crown was 
originally the papal tiara, and if this be correct one is 
inclined to hazard the su^estion that the emblems of 
the papacy were grantedto York as a solciMum after 
the long enduring contest between Canterbury and 
York had been decided in favour of Canterbury, who 
was to be Primate of All England, whilst York ceded 
the precedence and was omy Primate of Eng lan d. 
The ri^t to use the tiara in Keu of a mitre waspanted 
to theTPatriarchs of Lisbon by Pope Clement XII, and 
the change from the papal tiara to the royal crown 
would be a natural consequence of ^ Reformation. 
The arms granted by the papal Brief to the Areh- 
bishopric of Westminster consist of ^ palKum (wi^ 
out cross in pale as in the Anglican shmlds) upon 
a ^Id of gules, and the same device is used by the 
Archbishop of Glasgow. . . « j 

The emblems of the papacy ccmsist of the tiara aim 
the crossed keys of St. Peter * to bind and to unloose , 




one key being of gold and one of silver, the two being 
usually tied together with a cord. These are usually, 
and most properly, placed in saltire behind the per- 
sonal arms of His Holiness (a practice originated by 
Adrian VI, in 1522), the shield being surmoxmted by 
the tiara, but the keys are frequently disposed in 
saltire below the tiara and above the shield, and, as 
the emblem of the papacy, the tiara and keys are often 
used alone without any snield at all. 

Crests and helmets are not usually borne by ecclesi- 
astics. The possession of a crest is not demed to an 
Anglican ecclesiastic, who of course transmits it to 
his male descendants, but it is not correct (except in 
Germany) to use a crest concurrently with a mitre 
or ecclesiastical hat, both of which, of course, are 
substitutes for the helmet, to which the crest apper- 
tains. The Bishop of Durham, however, was an ex- 
ception, by reason of his temporal sovereignty. In 
Germany, the land of many crests, it is considered 
quite correct to display mitre and crests simultane- 
ously, and a central helmet to cany the mitre is not 
unusual. The use of a motto by a bishop or other 
ecclesiastic is quite correct, though rather unusual 
in the case of an Anglican bishop. In Rome itself 
the use of all coronets of rank by cardina l s was for- 
bidden by a Bull of Innocent X, but elsewhere the 
coronet is not discarded if such an ornament apper- 
tains to the personal arms. In England the mitre 
would surmount the coronet with its cap, but in. Con- 
tinental Europe it is more general to iise the circlet 
(Continental coronets have no cap, which is really the 
English parliamentary cap of dignity) disposed ^ong 
the top of the escutcheon and enclosing the mitre, 
cross, and crosier, as may be correct, in Germany 
temporal lordships are often attached as endowments 
to ecclesiastical dignities, and in such cases the coronets 
of the latter are made use of. ^ No ecclesiastic in any 
country by reason of ecclesiastical rank alone acqimes 
a right to use supporters, but where a personal right 
to these has been inheriteid ecclesiastical rank or office 
places no prohibition whatever upon their use. There 
IS one exception: the arms of the papacy are fre- 
quently depicted with angels as supporters, each of 
which holds in the exterior hand a papal cross (i. e. 
with three traverse bars) . At the fun^ ceremonies 
of a deceased pope, the papal anns are ^own sui^ 
mounted by the tmra, but the keys are omitted, these 
taking them ;^ace above the shield, but bdow the 

pavilion del^glise” of the Carding Cameriengo, who, 
whilst holding that position, surmounts his arms with 
the curious canopy of red and yellow which belongs to 
the office (Fig. e, JPiate II). , . i / 

Members of a regular order frequently impale (on 
the dexter side) the arms erf the ora^ with their per- 
sonal arms, but how far such a practice has anthcrita- 
tive sanction is at least open to argument. As arms 
of patronage, cardinals have frequently immiled mth 
their personal arms th<Me of the pope who nas raised 
t he m to ihat rank, but the practice (except m the 
case of the major-domo of the papal household) is now 
falling into disuse. Precentors denote their office by 
placing a batem behind their shields, and the arms of a 
canon are often displayed upon the almuce (the tippet 
or hood) which forms a part of his official djess* 
Priors prioresses place a bourdon (or knobbled 
staff) of silver in pale behind their shields. An abbe^ 
us^ her arms upon a lozenge and her croaer in p^e 
behind. Frequently the lozenge is surrounded by 
braiuffies of pahn, or a crown of thorns, or, more 
usually, by a knotted girdle of black, or black and 
white, silk disposed in the form of a corddi^e, Ax- 
menian archbishops use a green hat with ^ gr^ 
ta^els. Behind tne shield are plac^ a Latin crosier 
and a Greek crosier in saltire, the shield is ensigned by 
a mitre, and in pale is a cross with a double traverse. 

Woodward, BccUviastml Eeraldry 1894); 

Davibb, Art of Horal^ (London, 1904); Chevalier, Top€h 
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BibU (Montb^liard, 1894-99), s. w. Armoirtes, Blazon; Bat- 
TANDIEB, Ann. Pont. Cath. (Paris, 1889), 269-323; (1900), 
389-93; (1902), 366-84; (1904), 127. 

A. C. Fox-Davies. 

Herbart HerbartLamsm. — ^The ^ddespr^d and 
increasing influence of Herbart and his disciples in 
the work of education makes a brief treatment of 
this German philosopher and educationist desirable 
in the present work. John Frederick Herbart, b. 
at Oldenburg, 1776; d. at Gottingen, 1841, He was 
the son of a lawyer whose wife, a woman of brilliant 
parts, was subsequently divorced from her husband. 
The child was delicate and was at first educated by an 
able tutor under the supervision of his mother. He 
exhibited extraordinary precocity, was of quick intelli- 
gence and retentive memory, and showed remarkable 
aptitude for mathematics, physical science and music. 
He began logic at eleven and metaphysics at twelve; 
he went to the gymnasium of his native town at 
thirteen and, after a distinguished course there, passed 
to the University of Jena at the age of eighteen to 
study law. This subject he neglected, becoming an 
enthusiastic student of philosophy under Fichte, then 
at the zenith of his fame. Heroart, however, was of 
too critical a mind to be content with Fichte^s Idealism, 
and at the age of twenty began the elaboration of a 
philosophic system of his own. In 1807, after three 
jrears, his course still incomplete, he left the Univer- 
sity to become a private tutor in the family of a 
German nobleman. The education of the three sons 
aged 14, 10, and 8 was entirel^r entrusted to Herbart 
on condition that he should write a len^hy report by 
letter to the father evei^ two months.^ This was 
Herbart’s first and most important experience in the 
work of teaching. Five of the letters which remain 
are amongst his most interesting writings and contain 
some of hS main educational ideas. Durmg this period 
he visited Pestalozzi at Burgdorf. In 1799 he resigned 
Ms tutorsMps, devoted Mmself for a couple of years 
to the study of philosophy and wrote some small 
works on education including appreciations of Pesta- 
lozzi’s writings. In 1802 he went to Gottingen, 
obtained Ms degree of doctor and began lecturing on 
philosophy and pedagogics at the modest stipend of 
$225 'per annum. Between 1802 and 1808 he pub- 
lished several pedagogic works, including the Aes- 
thetic Revelation of the World and the Science of 
Education also works on metaphysics and logic. 
In 1809 he was appointed to the chair at Konigsberg 
formerly occupied by Kant, where he lectured on 
nMosophy and pedagogics for over twenty years. 
His cMef interest, however, was in the latter subject. 
With the approval of the Minister of Education he 
founded a pedagogic seminary having a practising 
school attached. In this he himself taught for an 
hour daily. In 1809 he married an Enghshwoman. 
Dur^ the remainder of his life he lectured to large 
audiences, and published sundry works on education. 
He returned to profess at Gottingen in 1833, where 
he laboured till Ms death in 1841. 

General Philosophical Vieios . — ^Though Herbart was 
an able and original thinker Ms influence in philosophy 
has not been considerable. In metaphysics his sci- 
entific temper led Mm to advocate a system of Realism 
in opposition to the Idealism then in vogue. In 
etMcs he approximates towards Kant’s teaching in 
some respects; but instead of Kant’s Categorical 
Imperative he puts forward five Practical or Moral 
Ideas — ^the Ideas of Inner Freedom, Perfection, 
Benevolence, Right, and Equity — ^as the frame-work 
of Ms moral system. In psychology he rejected the 
doctrine, generally accepted from .tostotle to Kant, 
of a soul endow^ with certain native faculties or 
powers. For tMs he substitutes a simple soul with 
presentations, states, or impressions. As, however, 
m Ms view, we know nothing about tMs simple soul in 
itself, after it has once been postulated as the arena 


for the operations of the presentations, the soul be- 
comes, for all practical purposes, merely the series or 
mass of these presentations, whilst their permuta- 
tions, interactions, and combinations constitute the 
entire fibre of our mental life. Herbart strove to 
apply mathematics to the working of these presenta- 
tions and to establish quantitative laws describing 
their mutual interactions. This attempt had in 
itself no success, but indirectly stimulated the subse- 
quent allied movement in favour of experimental 
measurement of mental states carried on by Fechner, 
Weber, Wundt, and ^others. There is remarkable 
similarity between Herbart and the English Associ- 
tionist school in their common mechanical view of the 
nature of mental life, though Herbart is spiritualistic 
whilst they tend towards Materialism. 

Herbart’s main interest in philosophy, however, is 
the problem of Education — ^its object, its method, its 
possibilities. Education is in fact both the starting 
point and the goal of all Ms philosophical inquiries. 
The end of education is, he holds, determined by 
etMcs. It is the formation of noble, cultivated, moral 
character. Morality is goodness of will. Moral con- 
duct cannot be embraced, as Kant imagined, under 
one principle. It is best included under the five 
practical ideas. Ideal character is to be attained by 
‘^many-sided interest The full development of the 
individual, the realization of all Ms capabilities 
should be then the constant aim of the process of 
education. The main foundations on which Herbart’s 
whole theory of education rests are Ms doctrines 
of apperception and interest. Apperception, with 
Herbart^ means the act or process of assimilating, 
appropriating, and identifying an object, impression 
or idea. All progress in knowledge after the first 
percipient act is a process of apperception, and the 
character of each new perception is determined by 
those wMch have gone before. The first sensation or 
impression affords no knowledge, but results in a 
presentation wMch persists in existence gradually 
sinking down below the surface of consciousness. 
Tto original presentation existing in the sub-con- 
scious state of our mental life will be partially wakened 
and called up into conscious activity by the next 
impression. Thus aroused it modifies the reception 
of the latter and partially fuses with it. Again this 
pair of presentations or this compound state similarly 
sinking do^m into subconscious hfe still remains ready 
to appropriate the next impression assimilating it in 
like fasMon. But the method of the reception and 
the character of the appropriation is constantly 
varying with the increasing collection of presenta- 
tions or ideas already in the mind. The facility and 
completeness with wMch each fresh idea is assim- 
^ted is determined by what has gone before. Here- 
in, according to the Herbartian school, lies the im- 
portence of directing the process of apperception by 
judicious selection of the materials which are to con- 
stitute the experience of the cMld. As the mind, in 
tMs view, is simply built up entirely out of the ideas 
wMch it has received, the kinds of ideas presented to 
it and the order in which they come are of the utmost 
moment in the work of education. Ideas or objects 
are assimilable or apperceivable when partially fa- 
miliar; a totally foreign idea has no friends already 
lodged in the mind to welcome it. 

In the pleasure of the process of apperception lies 
the great fact of interest. Interest depends on what 
is already in the mind. It is the factor of most vital 
importance in education — ^and in moral life, as a 
whole. Interest and knowledge react on each other. 
Interest stimulates voluntary attention and sus- 
tains involuntary. It thus hes at the root of the 
mental activity of observation. It determines what 
we shall see and also what we shall desire and will. 
With Herbart interest is not simply a means; it is 
an end in itself. * Many-sided interest” frees from 
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narrow prejudices and counteracts evil possessions, 
but it is also an ideal worthy of all admiration iu se. 
Ignorance is really the main factor in \dce, .-Ul action 
springs out of ‘*the circle of thought”; hence the 
decisive inj3uence of the matter or content of instruc- 
tion in the work of character building. ''Make your 
instruction educative, ” is the^ great Herbartian 
maxim. Connected with the insistence on the psy- 
chological agencies of apperception and interest is 
the Herbartian principle of correlation and the five 
fomml steps of instruction. The former should, ac- 
cording to the school, govern the drawing up of the 
curriculum. Organise the course of studies so that 
the matter of the Afferent branches simultaneously 
treated, e. g. the literature, history and geography, 
may^ be connected with one another; and as far as 
possible let the subsidiary subjects be arranged in 
concentric circles around the chief study. The five 
formal steps prescribe the order and method of pro- 
cedure in an ideal lesson. Prepare the mind for 
the reception of the new matter by repetition of 
questions which freshen the pupil’s recollection of 
ideas related to the subject of the coming lesson. 
Next present the matter clearly, developing it in an 
orderly method. Then, or pari passu, by com- 
parison or illustration associate the new ideas or facts 
with those already familiar. After this generalize 
the results and finally apply the knowledge gained in 
some form of practical exercise. These latter doc- 
trines and other deductions from Herbart’s prin- 
ciples — some of them very disputable — ^have been 
elaborated in very pedantic fasliion by certain of the 
later Herbartians. Besides instruction, practical edu- 
cation includes two other factors, — ^government and 
discipline. ^ Though character, according to Herbaria 
is formed in very large measure by the instruction, 
i. e. by the ideas apperceived and absorbed by the 
mind, yet he allows something to these other agencies. 
Government is mainly repressive, checking msorder 
and providing the conditions for instruction. lam- 
ing and discipline are of greater importance. They 
look to the future building up of the will and forming 
lasting habits. But as discipline is effected not merely 
by the form but also by the matter of the school exer- 
cises, we come back once more to instruction as the 
essential factor. 

Criticism , — ^Undoubtedly there is much that is 
stimulating^ and valuable in Herbart’s works on Edu- 
cation. His insistence on certain psychological laws 
established by experience; ids frequent invocation of 
rational {jrinciples in opposition to mere empiricism 
in education; nis accentuating the value of interest; 
his earnest advocacy of an etmcal aim; his demand 
for wide culture; his faith in the potency of educa- 
tion, and his enthusiasm for the vocation of the 
teacner are all deserving of warm commendation. 
But there are other features in his theory to which 
serious objections are made. Firstly, his account of 
the soul, as being capable originally <mly of simple 
reactions to impressions and as being then virtually 
swallowed up by, or dissolved into the stream of sub- 
sequent presentations or ideas, is metaphysically 
erroneous, and in educational practice exceedii^y 
dangerous if carried to its logical conclusions. For 
it implies an entirely mechanic view of the mind, as 
rigidty determinist as that of the English Associa- 
tionists, with which indtoi, notwithstanding Her- 
bart’s spiritualism, it has sundry points of similarity. 
It leaves no place for free-will, nor, if logically pressed, 
for indiyidual responsibility. The soul seems to be 
conceived merely as the arena for chance experiences 
coming from without. Our whole mentd life is 
solely the resultant of the collision or coalescence d 
the presentations flowing in upon us. Every voiitimi 
is the inexorable product of the circle of thouj^t. Yet 
Herbart himself, as well as the best educationists d to- 
day, insist much on the duty of respecting and develop- 


ing the individuality of the pupil; but where the in- 
dividuality is seated, or in wnat it consists, is not easy 
to understand in the Herbartian ^stem. Here espe- 
cially lies the strength of the rival doctrine of the 
Frobelian School, which so earnestly inculcates the 
importance of self-activity. Again, the ethical aim 
of Herbartianism is after all the Ego. It is not God 
— not an end outside of self, not even humanity — but 
self-culture. Further, knowledge and intellectual 
culture, however varied or refined, are not virtue. 
Herbart has here fallen into the old Socratic error. 
Knowledge is desirable and its attainment may be a 
duty; but virtue is essentially a quality of the will, 
not of the intellect. Its essence ues in self-control, 
and self-denial, often in “ action in the line of greatest 
resistance ” as Professor James well calls it. Ascet- 
icism, so obnoxious to the Herbartian, is therefore 
not unintelligent. Many-sided interest, too, though 
ethically helpful is not virtue. Intellectual ignorance 
and narrow-mindedness may and often are combined 
with a high quality of moral fibre, whilst men of 
abundantly many-sided interest, as e. g., Francis 
Bacon or Goethe, may fall sadly short of being eth- 
ical models. 

Furthermore, although, ^ as Catholic doctrine insists, 
the positive moral and religious teaching of the young 
and the ethical quality of the ideas on which their 
intellects are fed exert a real influence on the will and 
moral disposition of the child, yet the value of mere 
instruction in comparison with that of discipline is 
exaggerated^ by the Herbartian school. It is not the 
mere cognition of the facts of history and hterature, 
or in general the content of the ins&iction in these 
subjects, that makes for morality, but the exercise of 
our faculties, our moral judgment, imagination, sym- 
pathy, aversions etc. upon these facts. Moral sensi- 
bility is developed by action in harmony with the 
intimations and suggestions of conscience, rather than 
by the acquisition of moral information. Again, 
whilst interest is to be fostered and advantage taken 
of every psychological law which facilitates learning, 
we must not forget the educational worth of effort and 
the conquest of difficulties, nor the disciplinary value 
of stiff formal studies such as mathematics, btr^u- 
ousness of character will not be cultivated by a 
“soft” pedagogy which would eliminate all obstacles 
from the student’s path — ^thou^ this latter atteo^ 
is not the outcome of the larue Herbartian ^irit. Ine 
evil also of an unenlightened formalism has exhibited 
itself in a somewhat slavish adhesiem to details d the 
Herbartian method by certain members of the school. 
Nevertheless it remains true that Herbart has given a 
substantial contribution of permanent value to edu- 
cational theory and educational method. 

The literature of the Herbartian School even in jg 

voluminous and is steadily increasinie. Ihe most oonv&oient 
works of Heihart himself for die En^ih i^>eaking stud^t are 
Letters and Lectures on Education by HnnsAST, trans. by Fbl- 
kut (New York and London, 1901); The science Of Education, 
trans. by Fexazn (New Yorit and London. 1S97) ; A Text-hook 
in Psyokofogy, trans. by Smith (New York, 1901). A nsrfnl 
introduotioB is The Sl'ment's Menart (New York and London, 
— ) by Hatwahjo, with which may be usefully read on the 
opposite skle, Dahroch^s Eerbcri, A Criticism (New York and 
London, 1903). Herbart and ihe Herbartians by Ds Gasmo 
^ew York and London, 1904) gives a fair account of the school 
The pleasantest volume of the whole Herbartian literature is 
probably Aj>eMBr Herbartian PsychdUm (London and New 
York). See also Hayward, Critics of HerbarHanism (London, 
1903); Ufer, Introduction to the Pedagogy of Herbcert, trans. by 
ZzKZBR (Boston, 1901); Von Erins, theUines of Pedagogics, 
trans. by Van licBw (New York, 1895) ; Pndagooische Senriftm 
mat JSerbarts Biographic, by Barthoiacai and SALiiWURR <2 
voh., Langensalza, 1906); S&mmtUche Werke by Kbbrbaob 
AND Fl0obl~(2 vols., Langensalza); Wiliman, Didaktik cds 
BUdvnacdehre, 2nd edit. (Brunswick, 1895). A clear and con- 
venient treatment of Herbart's system in French is La Pidor 
ffogie de Herbart, by (jookler (Paris, 1905). 

Michabl Mahbb. 

Herbert, John Rogers, b. 23 January, 1810, at 
MaJdon, E^x, En^and; d. in London, 17 Mardh, 
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1890. He was admitted as a student of the Royal 
Academy in 1826, and in 1830 his jGLrst picture, 
Country Boy^*, was exhibited at the Academjr. For 
some years he painted pictures, chiefly inspired by 
Byron^s poems. He visited Italy in 1836, and sent 
several paintings to the Royal Academy, which at- 
tracted general attention. On his return to London, 
he made the acq^uaintance of Augustus Welby Pum, 
the architect, whose portrait he painted. 'Diey oe- 
came intimate friends, and throu^ Pugin’s influence 
Herbert was received into the Church in 1840, 

In 1841 he was elected an associate of the Rojral 
Academy and exhibited a portrait of Cardinal Wis^ 
man, whose close friend he remained until the cardi- 
nal’s death. From this time forward he chose for his 
subjects only religious scenes. The flrst of these was 
'‘The First Introduction of Christianity into Britain”, 
which at once established his reputation as a great his- 
torical painter. In the following year he exhibited 
“Sir Thomas More and his Daughter observing from 
the pidson window the Monks bemg led to execution 
a work which attracted general attention. His di- 
ploma picture, upon his election as a Royal Academi- 
cian in 1^6, was "St. Gregory the Great teaching 
Roman boys to sing the Chant which received his 
name”. At that date there was a strong feeling 
among Protestants against the Church, and much 
indignation was expressed by the press against the 
subjects chosen and the religious tone of their com- 
position. But Herbert was absolutely fearless and 
mdependent, for his works were recognized by con- 
noisseurs as masterpieces. He was then selected by 
the Government to paint a series of nine frescoes in the 
peers’ robing room of the House of Lords, illustrative 
of human justice. The subjects chosen were: "The 
Fall of Man”; "His Condemnation to Labour”; 
" Moses bringing down the Tables of the Law” ; "The 
Judgment of Sdiomon”; "The Visit of the Queen of 
Sheba”; "The Building of the Temple”; "The 
Judgment of Daniel”; "Daniel in the Lions’ Den”: 
"The Vision of Daniel”. All of these were executed 
in stereochrome, a process which had been adopted by 
Maclise, but which Herbert subsequently recognized 
to have been a mistake, as not being durable. He 
therefore painted replicas of them in oil. In 1849 he 
was commissioned to paint in the Poets’ H^l " King 
Lear disinheriting Cordelia”, a replica of which he ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy in 1849. In 1860 he 
painted for Queen Victoria a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin which Her Majesty highly valued and pre- 
served in her private apartments until her death. It 
is said that the last look of her husband. Prince Albert, 
on his death-bed was directed to this picture. 

In the " History of the Royal Academy ”, Mr. Sandby 
writes of Herbert: "All his pictures are the fruit of 
long study and most careful workmanship; he paints 
slowly and minutely; he is said to have cut out por- 
tions of his Lear picture five times before he was satis- 
fied. . . . Extreme simplicity, elaborate finish, deep 
and earnest expression, avoiaance of accessories, ex- 
cept such as are suggestive of deeper meaning, and, in 
sacred subjects, a filing of devotion and spirituality 
characterize his work, and a dimity in the human 
form rarely found in modem English artists.’’ From 
the time of his conversion Herbert proved hinaself a 
zealous and practical Catholic. He stood firmly by 
Cardinal Wiseman during the stormy period which 
followed the establishment of the Catholic hierarchy 
in England, and took a prominent part in all Catholic 
works. He was one of the founders of the English 
branch of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, of the St. 
Vincent’s home for destitute boys, the patronage com- 
mittee, etc. He was also one of the founders of the 
Peter’s Pence Association in England. With failing 
health, he retired in 1886, having built a handsome 
house and studio at Kilbura, in the suburbs of London 
and adjoining the church of the Oblates of Mary Im- 


maculate. He died there and was buried in the Cath- 
olic cemetery at Kensal Green. > ^ 

Redgrave, A Century of Painters of the English ScAoot (Lon- 
don, 1866); Sandbt, History of the Royal Academy of Arts 
(London, 1862); Graves in Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. 

Archibald J. Dunn, 


Herbert of Bosham, biographer of St. Thomas 
Becket, dates of birth and death unknown. He was 
probably born in the County of Sussex at the place 
from wnich he took his name, and he must have 
joined Becket’ s household before 1162, as,_ on his 
elevation in that year, the new archbishop immedi- 
ately promoted him to a responsible position. He 
was to give his master advice on the performance 
of his duties, and to assist and even direct his studies 
of Scripture. Herbert remained closely attached to 
St. Thomas during the arduous and troubled years 
of his episcopacy and exile down to the very eve of the 
final scene in Canterbury Cathedral. Of all the arch- 
bishop’s followers he was the keenest antagonist of 
the kin g and the royal "customs”, quite ready on 
occasion to beard Henry II to his face or to undertake 
dangerous missions to England. After the martyr- 
dom Herbert seems to have lived mainly on the Con- 
tinent, and he complains that he was neglected by the 
friends and adherents of the master whom he had 
served so faithfully; he r^ords, however, a friendly 
interview with the king himself. We know nothing 
of him after the year 1189. As a biographer Herbert 
had many advantages. He shared St. Thomas’s ideals 
and was an eyewitness of most of the incidents of his 
episcopacy. He had sat by him, for instance, during 
the stormy scenes of the trial at Northampton. On 
the other hand he did not begin to write till 1184, 
many years after the events which ‘he records, and 
Dom L’Huillier has given good reasons to doubt the 
accuracy of Herbert’s reminiscences. The biographer 
certainly exaggerated Ms own personal influence over 
St. Thomas. Herbert of Bosham’s work has not, 
therefore, the Mstorical value of that of Fitzstephen, 
and it is also extremely verbose. Besides the "Life 
of St. Thomas”, he wrote a very lengthy "Liber Mel- 
orum” in praise of the martyr. The best edition of 
the "Life” is that contained in voL III of the "Mate- 
rials for the History of Thomas Becket” (Rolls Series) 
edited by Canon Robertson; the volume also con- 
tains some extracts from the "Liber Melorum”. 

Introduction to vol. Ill of the Material^ Noroate in Diet. 
Nat, Biog.^ s. v. ; L’HuHjLibr, St. ThoTnaadeCanterhury^ I (Paris, 
1891), note A. „ ^ 

F. F. Urquhabt. 


Herbert of Derwentwater (Hbrbberht), Saint, 
date of birth unknown; d. 20 March, 687; an ancho- 
rite of the seventh century, who dwelt for many 
years on the little island still known as St. Herbert’s 
Isle, in the Lake of Derwentwater. He w^ for long 
the friend and disciple of St. Cuthbert of Liiidisfame. 
Little is known about him, save that it was his custom 
every year to visit St. Cuthbert for the purpose of 
receiving his direction in spiritual matters. In the 
year 686, hearing that his friend was visiting Carlisle 
for the purpose of giving the veil to Queen Eormen- 
burg, he went to see him there, instead of at Lindis- 
fame as was usual. After th^ had spoken together, 
St. Cuthbert said "Brother Eferbert, tell to me now 
all that you have need to ask or speak, for never shall 
we see one another again in this world. For I know 
that the time of my decease is at hand.” Then Her- 
bert fell weeping at his feet and begged that St. Cuth- 
bert would obtain for him the grace that they might 
both be admitted to praise God m heaven at the same 
time. And St. Cuthbert prayed and then made an- 
swer, "Rise, my brother, weep not, but rejoice that 
the mercy of God has granted our desire.” And so it 
happened. For Herbert, returning to his hermitage, 
fell ill of a long sickness, and, purified of his imperfec- 
tions, passed to God on the very day on which St. 
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Cuthbert died on Holy Island. It is said that the 
remains of St. Herbert’s chapel and cell may stiU be 
traced at the northern end of the island on which he 
lived. In 1374 Thomas Appleby, Bishop of Carlisle, 
granted an indulgence of forty days to all who, in 
honour of St. Herbert, visited the island in Derwent- 
water and were present at the Mass of St. Cuthbert 
to be sung annually by the Vicar of Crosthwaite- 
Acta SS., 20 March, III, 110, 123, 142-43; Bede, Historia 
Eccleaiaaticay IV, xsix, in Mon. Hist. Brit., 245; Rainb, Saint 
Cuthbert (Durham, 1828), 32-33; Eadte in Diet Christ. Biog. 
8 . V ; Stanton, Menology of England and Wales (London, 
1887), 127-8. 

Leslie A. St. L. Toke. 


Herbst, Johann Georg, b. at Hottweil, in Wur- 
temberg, 13 January, 1787; d. 31 July, 1836. His 
college course, begun in the gymnasium of his native 
city, was pursued m the Benedictine monasteiy of St. 
Peter in the Black Forest, and in 1806 Herbst regis- 
tered at the University of Freiburg. After some time 
spent in completing his mathematical and philo- 
sophical studies, he devoted his talents to mastering 
Oriental languages and Biblical science tmder the 
tutorship of Johann Leonard Hug. From the uni- 
versity Herbst went, in 1811, to the seminary of 
Meersbujg, to prepare himself for Holy orders, and 
was ordained to the priesthood in March, 1812. 
Called at once to the seminary of EUwangen to dis- 
charge the office of repetent, he at the same time ac- 
cepted the chair of Hebrew and Arabic at the newly- 
erected University of EUwangen, and, two years later, 
was promoted to the professorship of Oriental lan- 

O s and Old Testament exegesis. In 1817 the 
)gical faculty of EUwangen was transferred to 
Tubingen, and there, in addition to the courses already 
entrusted to him, Herbst taught introduction to the 
Holy Scriptures and BibUcal archaeology; he also oc- 
casionally was prevailed upon to lecture on New- 
Testament exegesis, church history, and pastoral 
theology. Those were heroic times for the young 
faculty of theology, which, with such men as Sebas- 
tian Drey, J. B. Hirscher, and M6hler on its staff, and 
pupils of the stamp of J. C. Hefele, was rapidly win- 
ninga conspicuous plaofe in the realm of scholarship. 

What the intellectual activity of Herbst was amidst 
his manifold occupations as a professor, may be gath- 
ered from his works. His first publication was a 
volume entitled: "Observationes quaedam de Penta- 
teuchi quatuor librorum posteriorum auctore et edi- 
tore” (Gmfind, 1817). From the foimdation, in 
1819, of the Tubingen "Theol. Quartalschrift”, he was 
a steady contributor thereto; but his principal work, 
left nn finis hed, and perhaps dightly tain^ by the 
then prevalent tendencies to rationalism, is an mtro- 
duction to the Old Testament, which was completed 
and edit^ by his pupil Welte (1^1-44). In 1832 
Herbst was appointed head librarian of the Eoyal 
University: but throu^ overwork his health soon 
failed, and he died after a short sickness borne 
with admirable resignation. A remarkable linguist, 
thoroughly conversant with the vast literature of his 
favourite studies, endowed with true critical acumen, 
Herbst poiessed, moreover, in a high d^ree, the 
gift of imparting his knowledge in a most clear, at- 
tractive, and app^ing manner. 

ThedL QuokitaMrifi 1838), 767;.FBm m Kvreh- 

enl^., s. V.; RtroKOABEB, GesdUchte der Fretr vnd Reichstadt 
Rottweil (Ilott\^, 1835). 

Charles L. Soxtvat. 


Herculano de OarvaUm e Axau^, Alejandro, 
b. at Lisbon, 28 March, 1810; d. near ^tarem, 13 
Sept., 1877. Because his liberal principfes, he was 
f orc^ to ^ from his native laiKi during Mm despotic 
times erf Dom Miguel, and therefeure he waaiu FaBs in 
1828, and during 1830 and 1831 in England. When 
he returned home, in 1832, he was alr^y imbued 
with the doctrines of romantiesism which Almeida 


Garrett preached so loudly in Portugal, and which he 
had seen exemplified in the literatures of England and 
France. Prominent already as a liberal in politics, he 
now attracted attention by his poetical work, such as 
the ‘^Voz do Propheta” (1836), which reflects the 
influence of Lamennais' ^‘Paroles d’un croyant”, and 
dealt in rhythmical prose with the future of Portugal 
in the “Harpado Crente” (Lisbon, 1838), which also 
testified to the robustness of his Catholic Faith. He 
entered into journalism also with the periodical “0 
Panorama” (1837), which he himself founded and con- 
ducted. As a romanticist, he now started upon his 
career as an historical novelist, with his Monasticon ”, 
of which the first part, Eurico o Presbytero”, ap- 
peared in 1844, and the s^uel, “ O Monge de Cister’’, 
m 1848. With these stories, of which the second has 
its scene laid in the reign of John I of Portugal, he 
really naturalized the historical novel in Portuguese. 
He continued the tradition with his story “ O Bobo ”, 
which turns upon events in Portuguese nistory of the 
early twelfth century, and in his ‘^Lendas e Narra- 
tivas ” (1851). In this latter he gave modem form to 
some old legends, such as ^‘A dama P&-de-Cabra”, 
"O bispo negro”, “0 morte do Lidador”, etc. To 
the^nod from 1846 to 1863 belongs his “ Historia 
de Portugal” (4 vols.), which stops diort with events 
of the end of the thirteenth century. Before retiring 
to his place near Santarem, he produc€Mi still other 
historical works, especially “ Da origem e estabeleci- 
mento da inquisigSo em Portu^” (2 vols., Lisbon, 
1854-55) ; afterwards he wrote the essays and treatises 
contain^ in collected form in his '‘Opuscules” (6 
vols., 1873-84). To his patience as an nistorical in- 
vestigator he bears testimony with the collection of 
documents drawn from the national archives, which 
he, as a member of the Lisbon Academy of Sciences, 
published (Portugallise Monumenta Historica). 

De Serpa Pimentel, Herculano e o sen tempo (Lisbon, 1881); 
VON DdLLiNGEB, Oed&chtnisrede aid A. Hercidano in ms Aka- 
demische Vortr&ge; Romero Ortiz, La literatwra portuguei^ en d 
siglo XiX (Madrid, 1870); de Vasconcoillos, Povtuaieexsche 
Jjlteratvr in Groeber, Qrvndriss der romaniKhen Pniloiogie, 
voL II, pt. II, pp. 372 sqq. 

J. D. M. Ford. 


Herder, the name of a German firm of publishers 
and booksellers. 

BabtholomXus Herder, founder of Mie present pub- 
lishing film, b. at the Swabian free-town of Hottweil 
on the Neckar, 22 August, 1774; d. at Freiburg im 
Brei^u, 11 March, 1839. Originally destined for 
Holy orders, he was daboraring, while yet a student 
at the abbey school of St. Blasien and at the Uni- 
versiiy of Dtllingen, his plan of “gaining his livelihood 
by ihe disseminatiem of good books” as a “scholarly 
publisher”. In 1801, during the turbulent period 
prior to the dissolution of the old German Empire, he 
b^an his career, at the instance of the Prince-Bishop 
(soon afterwards Prince Primate) Earl Theodor 
von Dalbeig, in the capacity of “publisher to the 
princely episcopal court of Constance ”, at M^rsbuig 
on the Lake of Ccmstance, the episcopal residence and 
seat of a seminary, Amo^ his first publications, which 
were mai^ of a theoIogiSd and pMagc^c character, 
we find Wessenbax’s “Axchiv fiir pastorale Con- 
f ^renzen in den Lan&apiteln des Bisthums Constanz ” 
(1802-27). In 1810 Bartholomftus transferred his buri- 
ness to IVeibu^ im Breisgau, where, in close connex- 
ion with the university, he gave a more comprehensive 
character to his publications and develops mis- 
cdlaneous stock m new directioDs. One of his most 
important publications was Karl von Rotteck’s “All- 
gemeine Creschichte vom Anfang der historisch^ 
Kenntniss bis auf unsere Zeiten” (9 vols., 1812-27; 
the 15th edition being issued by another finn), which 
for more than a g^eration was “the gospd of the 
educated liberal middle classes”. Bemg entn^ted 
with the publication of the official war bulletin, the 
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‘‘Teutsche Blatter"', by the royal and imperial au- 
thorities at head-quarters as early as the end of 1813, 
Herder went to Paris with ^e allied armies in 1815 
in Mettemich's train as ‘‘Director of the Royal and 
Imperial Field Press”. Subsequent to the conclu- 
sion of peace he founded an art mstitution for lithog- 
raphy, copperplate engraving, and modelling in terra 
cotta, in connexion with his publishing business. 
In the course of time upwards of t^ee hundred 
pupils were turned out from this institution, while 
the sumptuous illustrations and maps that were 
issued mark an epoch in the history of this branch of 
technic — especially the “Heilige Schriften des Alten 
und Neuen Testamentes in 200 biblisehen Kupfem” 
(the Holy Writ of the Old and New Testament in 
200 biblical engmvings), of which he reproduced nu- 
merous impressions by an original lithographic pro- 
cess, and Woerl's “Atlas von Central-Europa in 60 
Blattem " (Atlas of Central Europe in 60 plates, 1830), 
which was the earliest employment of two-colour 
lithography. As late as 1870 tliis atlas rendered im- 
portant service to the German army by reason of the 
map of France it contained. Although such great 
achievements won a European reputation for the 
house, the commercial profits derived therefrom were 
entirely disproportionate to the expenditure. Con- 
sequently the condition of the house at BartholomS-us 
Herder's death in 1839 was by no means a satisfactory 
one. His two sons succeeded to the heritage. 

Karl Raphael Herder (b. 2 November, 1816; d. 
10 June, 1865), the elder son of Bartholonxaus, took up 
the commercial side of the business, while the younger 
Benjamin Herder (b. 31 July, 1818; d. 10 Novem- 
ber, 1888), took charge of the publishing department 
until his brother's retirement in 1856, when he tmder- 
took the sole naanagement. Equipped with a thorou^, 
scholarly education, trained m the book business py 
his father and under Gauthier de LaMonie in Paris, 
Benjamin had had his views further broadened early 
in life by travels through Germany, Austria, France, 
England, and Italy. Of a character earnest and reli- 
gious, he was strongly impressed by the Colome 
troubles of 1837, and, as in the case of so many of his 
contemporaries, they gave a direction to his hfe, and 
this youth of twenty-one set to work with the definite 
aim of taking his part in the liberation ^d revival of 
the Catholic Church in Germany.^ First of all he 
gradually abandoned fine-art publications in favour 
of book-publishing, being thus enabled to devote the 
full measure of his enei^es to the service^ of religious 
learning. Herein he displayed such activity in the 
encouragement of particular branches of erudition 
that the history of his theological publications, for 
instance, would comprise a considerable fragment of 
the histery of modem theological literature, and the 
catechetical branch thereof would constitute one of 
the most important divisions of the history of cate- 
chetics. After theolo^ Herder applied himself with 
the greatest zest to pedagogics, to the lives and learn- 
ing of the saints as well as to other edifying biogra- 
phies; also after a long and cautious delay to the 
publication of sermons. He next took up works deal- 
mg with the religious and political problems of the day, 
with questions of ecclesiastical policy and social con- 
troversies and issues. Finally, passing beyond the 
limits winch previously Cathohc literature had seldom 
ventured to transcend, he began the publication of 
works on the general sciences — ^history and philoso- 
phy, the natural sciences, geography, and etimolo^, 
including the publication of atlases, school textbooks, 
music, art ana its literature, the history of literature, 
and belles-lettres. His governing purpose through- 
out was to avoid wastii^ his energies on particular 
publications, but to build up the various branches 
gradually and systematically by the publication of 
more comprehensive “collections” and “libraries” 
and by the issue of scientific periodicals. 


The “Kirchenlexikon” (Church Lexicon) was the 
great centre of his fifty years' activity as a publisher. 
It was the first comprehensive attempt to treat every- 
thing that had any connexion with theology encyclo- 
pedically in one work, and also the first attempt to 
unite all the Catholic savants of Germany, who had 
hitherto pursued each his own path, in the production 
of one great work. Herder had nursed this project 
since 1840. The diflSculties encountered even in the 
preliminary work were almost inconceivable. Then, 
when its appearance was made possible and its issue 
was begun in 1847 under the direction of Welte, the 
exegete of Tubingen, and Wetzer, the Orientalist of 
FrSburg, followed the even graver difficulties of ensur- 
ing its continuation, diflSculties which were heightened 
at the beginning by the terrors of the Revolution of 
1848, and towards the end by the oppression of the 
Church in Baden. But Anally, after sixteen years 
of struggling and striving on the part of Herder, 
ail obstacles were overcome, and the work was brought 
to completion in 1856, thanks chief^ to the never- 
failing, self-sacrificing support of Hefele. It had 
a decisive influence on the subsequent intellectual 
activity of Catholicism, and the importance which the 
Protestant scientific world attributed to it was elo- 
quently demonstrated in the fact that, while it was 
still in process of issue, the Protestant scholars made 
use of Herder's scheme, even down to the smallest de- 
tails, for the “Real-Encyklopadie ftir protestantische 
Theologie It was sixteen years more before the pre- 
liminary work could be begun on the new edition which 
soon became necessary, and ten ^aira more before its 
publication could be started. While the historical 
element had been especially emphasized in the first 
edition, the dogmatic and pegetical side was ex- 
panded to equal dimensions in the second edition, in 
view of the far-reaching change which had taken place 
in the domain of theology. The subjects to be 
treated were chosen by Adalbert Weiss, professor at 
the Freising lyceum, and the editorial chair was held 
by HergenrOther (q. v.) until his elevation to the 
cardinalate, and afterwards by Kaulen (q. v.), the 
exegete of Bonn. 

The stupendous plan, which Benjamin had cher- 
ished since 1841, of building up a “Theologische 
Bibliothek” (Theological Library) according to an 
equally logical and symmetrical scheme, he was un- 
able to realize until thirty years later. ^ When the 
“jj&chenlexikon” was nearing completion. Herder 
sought, by the publication of the ‘ ‘ Konversations-Lexi- 
kon" (Ilniversal Encyclopedia, 1st ed., 1853-7), to 
make the Catholic public independent of the hostile 
literature which ruled unchallenged in the highly 
important domain of works of general information. 
Although, out of regard for the limited purchasing 
capacity of the Catholic public in Germany, he con- 
fined him self to the modest limits of five medium- 
sized volumes, still the undertaking was for his day a 
very courageous one. Of the very great number of 
other works published by him, we can draw attention 
only to the most notable, which spread the reputation 
of tne house far beyond the limits of Germany. Among 
the earliest were the works of Alban Stolz (q. v.), a 
man endowed by nature with all the gifts of the 
popular theologian and teacher of the people, whose 
“Kalender far Zeit und Ewigkeit”, assailing in power- 
ful and eloquent language the fundamental evils of 
the world and the age, achieved an extraordinary 
success in strengthening and deepening the faith of 
the people. Alongside of Stolz we find Ignaz Schus- 
ter, whose catechisms and Biblical histories, issued 
in constantly improved editions and based upon the 
tradition of the Church and the text of Holy Writ, 
were scattered over the worldj like Stolz's works, in 
hundreds of thousands of copies, the larger editions 
of the Biblical histories being translated into no less 
than twenty-five languages. Even before the com- 
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pletion of the ‘‘Kirchenlexikon’’ Hefele began his 
monumental ‘'Conciilengeschichte^^ The strong re- 
ligious revival that set in with the sixties was heralded 
by Hettinger's pioneer work, the ‘^A.poIogie des Chris- 
tentums", which set forth the religious teachings of 
Christianity to the cultured world in well-timed 
fashion, and which, reprinted again and again, and 
constantly improved, continues to exercise a potent 
influence in five foreign civilized languages even to 
this day. The ‘^Apologien" of Weiss and Schanz 
were subsequently issued to support and supplement 
Hettinger's “Apologie". Of these works the one 
contrasts Christian life and its historical and cultural 
development with a purely worldly knowledge and 
the outlook of the age, while the other strives to 
harmonize the doctrines of the Church and the results 
of scientific research. 

The Encyclicals of December, 1864, and the ques- 
tion of infallibility called forth in the pages of the 
‘‘Stimmen aus Maria Laach" the comprehensive de- 
fence of the authority of the pope, as pastor and 
teacher, while the controversies concerning the Vati- 
can Council occasioned Hergenr6ther's masterly "Anti- 
Janus", afterwards expanded and stren^hened in 
the almost inexhaustible historico-theological essaya, 
the “Katholische Kirche und christlicher Staat in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung und in Beziehung 
auf Fragen der Gegenwart' ' . The ‘ ^ Stimmen" , which 
at first appeared irregularly, inaugurated those re- 
lations between the house of Herder and the German 
Jesuits which have proved of so great importance to 
Catholic learning and Catholic life, and have kept the 
Jesuits in such close touch with then native country 
even while they were in exile during the persecu- 
tion of the Kulturkampf. Of the abundant fruits 
of these relations we may mention the ^eat ‘‘CoUec- 
tio Lacensis" of the more recent councils, which dis- 
plays a Benedictine industry in the^ collection of 
materials, and the “Philosopma Lacensis", nor can we 
forget the vigorous '^Stimmen", which rapidly de- 
veloped into the organ of the current intellectual 
movement, and its thoroughly stimulating and very 
instructive “ Erganzimgshefte" (Supplementaiy Num- 
bers), which already number more than one hundred. 
After the promulgation of the fundamental decrees of 
the Vatican Coimcil, the “Theologische Bibliothek" 
was opened under brilliant auspices with Scheeben's 
profound ‘^Handbuch der Dogmatik", While the 
Kulturkampf was threatening to silence every ex- 
pression of Catholic life, Janssen’s epoch-making 
‘^Geschichte des deutschen Volkes" began its trium- 
hant course^ and carried, for the fibrat tim^Catho- 
c research into wide Protestant circles. The last 
ten years of Herder’s existence crowned his life- 
work. Quite apart from the individual volumes of 
the various Collections and of the Apologies already 
mentioned, he produced, among other works, the 
“Real-EncyklopSdie der christlichen AlterthOmer" by 
P. X. Kraus, the new edition of the “ Kirchenlexikon", 
Eiiecht's ‘^Praktischer Kommentar zur biblischen 
Geschichte”, the ‘^Bibliothek fur Lander- und Volker- 
kunde", the “Jahrbuch der Naturwissenschaften'’, 
Pastor’s ''Geschichte der Papste", the "Staats- 
lexikon der Gdrxes-Gesellschaft’’, the "Archiv fOr 
Literatur und i^chengeschichte des Mittelalters’’ by 
Denifle and Ehrle, and the *' Bibliothek ftir katholische 
Padagogik'’. 

Thus Benjamin Herder’s activity as a publisher 
was always a faithful mirror of the Cathohc revival 
in Gesrmany in the nineteenth century, and further- 
more a powerful lever exerted in favour of the Catho- 
lic cause. This was so much the more creditable, 
since Herder was not merely the a§ent, but also in 
general the originator of his enterprises. Possesdng 
a clear and profound knowledge of the needs of Cath- 
olic literature, it was usually he who selected the 
themes for literary treatment. When he once recog- 


nized a project to be right, he clung to it tenaciously 
until conditions proved favourable, although decades 
elapsed before his scheme could be realized. Almost 
always on the watch for competent collaborators, he 
discovered the majority by his own exertions, per- 
sonal acquaintance usually developing into lifelong 
friendship. In no imdertaking did he allow material 
gain to be the deciding factor; even in times of crisis — 
and of such he encountered more than one, beginning 
with the Baden uprising of 1848, right through the 
wars which raged between 1859 and 1871, down to 
the dreary years of the Kulturkampf which crip^jled the 
resources of both clergy and people — the end in view 
alone determined his decision. Thoroughly alive to 
his grave responsibility as a publisher, he devoted 
extraordinary care to the training of capable and 
conscientious assistants. His partner, Franz Joseph 
Hutter (b. at Ravensburg, 25 November, 1840) is- 
sued from the ranks of these “pupils". His essen- 
tially practical nature happily complemented ^^nja- 
min’s idealism, which even repeated warnings hlad 
not been able to shake. New branches were estab- 
lished to open a wider market than the older estab- 
lishments at Freiburg and Strasburg afforded. In 
1873 were founded the St. Louis (U. S. A.) branch, 
under the management of Joseph Gummersbach, and 
the Munich branch under Herder's brother-in-law, 
Adolf Streber, and in 1886 that at Vienna, while en- 
terprises of even greater promise were contemplated. 
In 1863 Herder married Emilie Streber, the accom- 
nlished daughter of Franz Streber, professor at the 
Munich Universitv, and celebrated as a numismatist. 
His alliance witn the Streber family introduced 
Herder to that very circle of men who played the most 
important part in the Catholic revival m Germany, 
It was also contemporaneous with a more active 
movement in the Church, in which Herder took a 
notable part. Thou^b handicapped throughout by 
great physical sufferings, he bore all to the end 
without complainmg, striving unceasingly onwards 
and upwards. 

Fnaer the new management, conducted by Her- 
mann Herder, a series of collections, chi^y theologi- 
cal and historical, have been issued, and also a steadily 
increasing number of publications in foreign languages, 
principally Spanish and English, while in recent years 
various annuals have been publi^ed. We may here 
mention the monumental undertakings, the “ Geschich- 
te der Weltliteratur" of Baumgartner, the defini- 
tive collection of sources for the Tridentine Council, 
the third, completely revised, edition of the “Kon- 
versations-Lexikon", which now ranks with the great 
Leipzig encyclopedias, and Wilpert’s superb work on 
the catacombs. In 1906 a branch of the firm was 
established at Berlin. 

Weiss, FUnfinff Jahre einea geisi^en Befrettawakampfes 
(Freiburg im Br., 1890); Anon. (Eutter)* Barth, aerder und 
seine Buchhemdhmg (manuscript printed ISSO); Katalog der 
Herderschen VerlagahcmMtffig (1801-1896); MiUeHimgen der 
Herderschen Vedagahcmdlvng (1896-1906; new series, 1906 — )‘ 
AuewaJdrKcstaiog (1909). 

Franz Meister. 

Herdtrich, CJheistian Wolfgang (according to 
Franco, Christianas Henriqubs; Chinese, NgenX an 
Austrian Jesuit missionary in China ; b. at Graz, Styria, 
25 June, 1625; d. 18 July, 1684. He entered the Aus- 
trian province of the Society of Jesus on 27 Octo- 
ber, 1641, and in 1656 was chosen for the Chinese 
mission. For two years he laboured on the Mand of 
Celebes, and after 1660 was in the Chinese provuM^s 
of Shan-si and Ho-nan. In 1671 he was called to 
the Court of Peking as mathematiciai^ and was one 
of that group of ^olarly Jesuits with whom the 
great emperor Kang-he surrounded himself. He 
po^essed a prefound knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage and literature, and was a collaborator in the 
great work: "Confucius, Sinaitim Phiiosophus, sive 
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Scientia Sinensis latine exposita studio et oper4 Pros- 
peri Intorcetta, Christiani Herdtrich, Francisci Rouge- 
mont, Philippi Couplet, PP. Soc. Jesu'’ (Paris, 1778). 
This earliest translation and elucidation gave_ Euro- 
pean scholars their first insight into the teachings of 
the Chinese sage. Herdtrich was also the author of 
a large Chinese-Latin dictionary (Wentse-Ko), proba- 
bly one of the first of its kind. The last nine years of 
his life were spent as superior of the noission of Kang- 
tcheon, province of Shan-si. Emperor Kang-hi him- 
self composed his epitaph (cf . “ Welt-Bott ”, Augsburg, 
1726, Nos. 16, 49). 

Htjondee, Deutsche J €»uitmmi8Sfiond.re (Freiburg im Br., 
1899), 188; Dahlmann, Die Sprachenkunde und dieMiasionen 
(Freiburg im Br., 1891), 32-37; BUzakt-Sontermans, Kir- 
chenge^.f I (Vienna and Munich, 1707), 706 sqq. Letters of 
Herdtrich may be found in: Intobcetta, Compendioaa Narra- 
Hone della Miaaione Cinenae (Rome, 1672), 115-126; Grbslon, 
Hiatoire de la Chine aoua la domination dea Tartarea (Paris, 
1670), 66; Kathol. Miaaionen (Freiburg im Br.) for 1901-02, 
pp. 26 sqq.; 1904-05, pp. 4 sqq. 

A. Huonder. 

Heredity. — ^The offspring tends to resemble, some- 
times with extraordinary closeness, the parents; this 
is heredity. This definition omits the cases of (1) 
alternation of generations, where the offering re- 
sembles a more remote ancestor in the direct, line, 
the aftemation being in regular or irregular rhythm; 
(2) the production of neuters, like their equally 
neuter uncles and aunts but unlike their (fertile) 
parents. On the other hand there is almost always, 
amongst higher forms at any rate, a certain unlike- 
ness as well as a likeness; this is variation. In 
these two sentences is summed up most of what is. 
absolutely certain respecting these two subjects in 
spite of the enormous amount of attention which has 
b^n devoted to them and the voluminous literature 
consecrated to them. Some have conceived these two 
processes as at variance with one another, but this 
conception is false or at least wholly inadequate. Two 
methods are employed in studying the processes of 
heredity, the biomemcal method, which seeks to work 
out the problem by mathematical means, and the 
method which follows the lines laid down by Abbot 
Mendel of Brunn (q. v.), whose long-forgotten obser- 
vations have led to many very profitable results and 
give greater hope of a real solution of the difficult 
questions involved in the subject of heredity than any 
others which have so far been made public. Particu- 
larly do they seem to throw light upon the much-dis- 
cus^ but most imperfectly explained matter known 
as reversion.' Where a unicellular organism divides 
into two cells it is hard to say which is mother and 
which is daughter, but there is no difficulty in under- 
standing why both of them closely resemble the cell 
from which both of them have been derived since both 
of them are that cell or part of it. This is heredity in 
its simplest terms. The matter becomes more com- 
plicated when the descendant is the offspring of a 
multicellidar organism, even asexually, and infinitely 
more complicate when ordinary sexual reproduction 
comes into question. In the asexual case, however, if 
it could be mown that in the first division of an ovum 
a certain portion of* the substance was set aside for 
future reproductive purposes, and that this was always 
the case, the condition would approximate to that of 
the unicellular, organism above mentioned and the 
heredity would be explained by the fact that the off- 
spring was-actually a portion pf the original ancestor. 
Similarly in sexual ^reproduction, though the mat- 
ter is more complex, still the offspring would be 
the result of two ancestors T^hose reproductive sub- 
stance had been handed down in the manner indi- 
cated above. . 

This is practically Weismann’s "germ-plasm the- 
ory”. He supposes that each individual consists of 
two portions, somato-plasm, making up the main 
portion of the body, and germ-plasm, stored away in 


the sex-gland. This last he believes arises always 
from germ-plasm, that substance being set aside at the 
earliest stages of development and finally deposited in 
the sex-gland, when that organ becomes developed. 
It is obvious that this theory of a potentially immortal 
germ-plasm entails great difficulties when the ques- 
tion of variation and especially variation induced by 
environment, comes into consideration. Moreover, 
there is no available evidence in higher forms that 
there is any such setting aside of germinal substance 
at early stages of development, and all the facts of 
regeneration are against the theory, as has been 

E omted out by Hertwig, Weismann’s great opponent. 

: it be true, as it xmdoubtedly is, that a hydra, 
cut into several pieces can produce as many new 
individuals, and a begonia, by cuttings, propagate 
any number of new plants, it is difficult to see 
how it can be argued that all the reproductive sub- 
stance is stored up in one only portion of the ani- 
mal or plant. Weismann's views, which have un- 
doubtedly exerted great influence on biologists and 
at one time met with a very large amount of accep- 
tance, have, it must be admitted, failed to meet a 
great deal of the criticism which has been directed 
against them, and do not at all hold the position 
which they occupied some years ago in scientific 
favour. 

Another method of explaining heredity is that 
which presupposes that fragments from the different 
portions of the body become ag^egated in the sex- 
cells and thus become the progemtors of the different 
portions of the offspring. Darwin^s theory of "pan- 
genesis” and other similar explanations are of this 
character, and of them it may be said that they not 
only rest upon no demonstrable evidence but require 
so complicated a machinery as to become practically 
inconceivable. There remains the remark^le theory 
of "unconscious memory” put forward by Hering, 
and more recently by Semon and Francis Darwin, and 
developed in the writings of Samuel Butler. Psy- 
cholo^cal explanation seems destined to receive more 
attention in the future than it has in the past. Much 
doubt remains as to what portion of the cell is the 
bearer of the hereditary characteristics. Some years 
ago it was firmly held that these were borne by the 
nucleus, and further, by the chromosomes of the 
nucleus alone. Recent experiments have tended to 
make this theory, if not untenable, at least most 
doubtful, and it now seems that it may be the nucleus, 
the protoplasm, or the centrosome, or a combination of 
any or all of these, which may be held to occupy this 
position, if indeed it must be held that some definite 
part of the cell has to be indicated. The inheritance 
of acquired conditions is a point around which con- 
troversy rages and has raged for some time. It may 
at least be said that Weismaim has proved, as far as 
such a matter can be proved, that mutilations are 
not inheritable and this may be said in spite of the 
still doubtful explanation of Brown-S4quard's experi- 
ments in connexion with the production of epilepsy in 
guinea-pigs. Weismaim demes the possibility of the 
inheritance of acquired characters and has invented a 
cumbrous and, many would say, fanciful explanation 
to account for variation otherwise. Haeckd, on the 
contrary, would rather, as he says, believe in the 
Mosaic theory of creation than doubt the inheritance 
of acquired conditions. 

This matter has often been complicated by the 
question of inherited disease, which is a wholly differ- 
ent question and of which all that can here be said is 
that, where it is not a case of bacterial or toxic infec- 
tion of the germ, it is not the disease which is inherited, 
but a certain character, or organ, or structure which 
renders its owner predisposed to the attacks of that 
disease, should he come in its way. As to the true 
inheritance of acquired conditions, however, there is, 
as above indicated, great difference of opinion, the 
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Lamarckians and the so-called neo-Lamarckians hold- 
ing that in this and in this alone, according to the 
straiter sect, we have the true explanation of variation 
and evolution, wh^t the Weismannites take up a 
wholly opposite point of view. It must be admitted 
that the Bremer views of Weismann as to the im- 
possibility of the inheritance of acquired conditions 
nre daily losing ground. The same may be said as to 
the theory of telegony. It is well known, that breed- 
ers consider that if a valuable bitch has borne pups to 
an under-bred dog, she is ruined for breeding purposes, 
since she is liable at any time to throw ill4)red pups, 
even though the sire of later litters may be a highly- 
bred male. The same view is held by horse-brewers. 
And the condition, which supposes that the maternal 
organi^ is, so to speak, infected, by the male con- 
gress, is called telegony. The most important argu- 
ment in its favour is that it is implicitly held by 
persons whose bread is earned by attention to the 
laws of inheritance, yet it must be owned that Pro- 
fessor Cossar Ewart’s careful experiments, at Peni- 
cuik, do not lend authority to the view, and it may 
perhaps turn out that the true explanation of this 
puzzling variety of heredity depends on some law of 
reversion, at present misunderstood, but which may 
be cleared up by further researches along Mendelian 
lines. (See Mind.) 

The subject is well summed up in Tbomsoi?, ’Heredity (Lon- 
don, 1908), written by one belonmns to -tile Weismannite side. 
See also w riiSON’, The CdL in DevdovmerU and Inhentcmce (Lon- 
don and New York, 1896, 1900), the beat book on the cellular 

S ueation, which involves so much in the matter of heredity; 

Iateson, MendeL^s Principles of Heredity (London, 1900); 
Hutton, The Lesson of Evolution (1907); Butler, Life and 
Habit (London, 1878); Idem, XJnconecioua Memory (London, 
1880) ; Brooks, The Law of Heredity (Baltimore, 1891) ; Ribot, 
L*hiriditi (Paris, 1873; tr., London, 1875); Mivart in 
Dublin RevieiOt CV (1889), pp. 269-296; Spencer, The Inade- 

B of Natural SeUctian m Contemporary Review, LKUII 

• B. C. A. WiNDLB. 

Hereford, Ancient Diocese op (Herefordensis), 
in England. Though the name of Putta, the exiled 
Bishop of Rochester, is usually given as the first Bishop 
of Hereford (676), Venerable Bedels account merely 
states that he was granted a church and some land in 
Mercia by Sexulf, Bishop of Lichfield. This, however, 
was probably the nucleus from which the diocese grew, 
though its limits were not precisely fixed even by the 
end of the eighth centi^. In 793 the body of the 
martyred Ethelbert, King of the East Saxons, was 
buriW at Hereford, and his shrine became a place of 
pilgrimage famous for miracles. His name was joined 
wifli that of the Blessed Viigin as titular, so that the 
cathedral, which was served by secular canons, was 
known as the Church of St. Mary and St. Ethelbert. 
The shrine was destroyed by the Welsh in 1055, when 
the cathedral, which had been recently rebuilt, was 
much damaged- It was restored after the Norman 
Conquest by Bishop Robert de Losinga, the intimate 
friend of St. Wulstan of Worcester. His immediate 
successors made fiather additions, and the great cen- 
tral tower was built about 1200. The clerestoiy to the 
choir, the bcwsiutiful Ekuly Eki^ish Lady Chapel and 
the north transept were added during the thirte^th 
centuiy. Unfortunately the ^thedSal has suffered 
much from unskilfid restoration, and some of the 
medieval work has been replaced by ei^teenth- 
century architecture, notably the west front, whkfii 
was ruined by the fall of a tower in 1786. The 
cathedral was for not oonforming to the 

Sarum Rite, but for maintaining He own 
ford Use” down to the Reformation. It had its 
own Breviary and Mksal, andportions ^ ^ 
phonary have also survived. The diocese was 
ally fortunate in its bishop two of whw 
ally prominent: John de Breton, thgt 
lawyer (1268-1275); and his suce^es^sr, <ie 

CantSupe, better blown as St. Thomas 
the lart saint to be canonized. Bb was chan- 


cellor to King Henry III when he was elected bishop, 
and had wide experience of government. In the dis- 

g utes which arose between Archbishop Peckham and 
is suffragans, St. Thomas was chosen to lay the cause 
of the bishops before the pope, and while on this mis- 
sion he died. His relics were buried at Hereford, where 
his shrine became the scene of numerous miracles- 
Part of the relics were saved at the Reformation and 
are now at Stonyhurst, but it would appear that some 
remained at Hereford, for as late as 1610 they were 
carried in procession by the people during the plague. 
In the cathedral is still preserved the celAnated 
Mappa Mundi”, designed by Richard of Battle in the 
thirteenth centuiy. The diocese consisted of nearly all 
Herefordshire, with part of Shropshire, and parishes in 
the counties of Worcester, Monmouth, Montgomery 
and Radnor. It was divided into two archdeaconries, 
Hereford and Salop. There were about thirty reli- 
gious houses in the diocese, the Augustinians having 
seven, including the priory of Wigmore, and the Bene- 
dictines ten, among which was the great priory of Leo- 
minster. There were Quniacs at Clifford, Wenlock 
and Preen, Cistercians at Dore and Flaxley. Domini- 
cans and Franciscans both had priories m Hereford; 
at Ludlow there were Carmelites and Austin Friars, 
The following is the list of bishops of Hereford, with 
dates of appomtment, the chronology before 1012 
being partly conjectural: — 


Putta, 676 
Thsnitell, 693 
Torchtere, 710 
Walehstoa, 727 
Cuthbert, 736 
Podda, 746 
Acca, c. 758 
Aldberht, 777 
Esne, 781 
Celmundus, 793 
Edulf, 796 
Utel, c. 798 
Wulfhard, 803 
Benna, 8^ 

Eadulf, c. 825 
Cuthwulf, 838 
Mucellus, c. 857 
Deoriaf, 866 
Ethelbert, 868 
Cunemund, 888 
Athelstan 1, 895 
Eadgar, c. 901 
Tidhelm, c. 930 
Wulfhelm, c. 935 
Alfric, 941 
Athulf, c. 966 
Athelstan 11, 1012 
Leofgar, 1056 
Vacancy, 1056 
Walter of Lorraine, 1061 
Robert de Loeinga, 1079 
Gerard, 1096 
Vacancy, 1101 
Reynelm, 1107 
Geoffrey de Qive, 1115 
Ridiard de Capella, 1121 
Vacancy, 1127 
Robert de Bethune, 1131 
Gilbert Foliot. 1148 
Robert de Maledon, 1163 
Vacancy 1168 
Robert Foliot, 1174 


William de Vere, 1186 
Giles de Braose, 1200 
Hugh de Mapenor, 1216 
Hugh Foliot, 1219 
Ralph deMaydenstan,1234 
Peter of Savoy, 1240 
John de Breton, 1268 
St. Thomas de Cantilupe, 
1275 

Richard Swinfield, 1283 
Adam Oiieton, 1316 
Thomas Charieton, 1327 
John Trilleck, 1344 
Lewis Charieton, 1361 
William Courtenay, 1370 
John Gfibert, 1375 
Thomas Trevenant, 1389 
Robert Mascall, 1404 
Edmimd Lacy, 1417 
Thomas Polton, 1420 
Thomas Spofford, 1421 
RidiardB^nchamp, 1448 
Re^nald Bulbr, 14^ 
John 1453 

Thomas MyiliiS^ 1474 
Edmund Audley, 1492 
Adrkn de Oast^, 1503 
Bk^ard Mayhew, 1504 
diaries Booth, 1516 


Edward Foxe, 1535 
Edmund Bonner, 1538 
(tras^ted to Lcmdon be- 
fore consecration) 

Jcdm Skyro, 1539 
John Hiiiey, 1553 


Robert Parfew, 1554 
Thomas Reynolds, 1557 
(died a prisoner for the 
faith before consecra- 
tion) 


The arms of the see were: Gules, three leopard’s heads 
reversed, jessant as many fleurs-de-lys, or. 

Havbboal, Fasti Herefordenees (1869), giving full blbfie^ 
rapky of cathedral and city; PunsLcysT, Bernard: Diooesan 
tgry (Ixaidon, ISSS); Pbssbr, Her^prd: The Catkedred omd Bee 
(LazKlon, 1898). For ^ Hea^cwd tJae, aeo Bernard MiesaU re* 
printed by HjBNDimsosi 1874>> aud Ber^^ Brevims^ 
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edited by Frbre and Brown for Henry Bradshaw Society, I 
(London, 1903), vol. II in preparation. The Mappa Mundi was 
published in facsimile in 1869. See also Miller, Die Hereford- 
karte (1896). 

Edwin Burton. 

Hereswitha (Haeresvid, HerIeswyde), Saint, 
daughter of Hereric and Beorhtswith and sister of St. 
Hilda of Whitby. She was the wife of .^thelhere, 
King of East Anglia, to whom she bore two sons, 
Aldwulf and Alfwold. By the Liber Eliensis’’ she 
is stated to have been the wife of Edng Anna, the 
elder brother of King ^thelhere, but this is certainly 
a mistake. Her husband having been killed in the 
battle of Winwaed (655), St. Hereswitha became a 
nun at the Abbey of Chelles, then in the Diocese of 
Paris, where she remained until the end of her life. Her 
feast is variously assigned — ^by Stanton to 3 Septem- 
ber, by the second edition of the English Martyrology 
to 20 September, by the first edition and by Ferrari to 
23 September. Bucelinus, however, assigns it to 1 
December, and the BoUandists propose to discuss 
her cultus on that date. 

Acta 8S.^ 20 Sept., VI, 106; Bede, Hiatoria Bcelesiaaticat IV, 
xxiii, in Mon. Hist. Brit., ^4; Eckenstein, Woman under 
Monasticism (Cambridee, 1896), 82, 96-7; Florence of Wor- 
cester, Qenealogia and Ad Chron. Append, in Mon. Hist. Brit., 
628, 636; Hole in Diet. Chmat. Biog., s. v.; Liber Eliensia, ed. 
Stewart (London, 1848); Stanton, Menology of England and 
Walea (London, 1^7), 

Leslie A. St. L. Toke. 

Heresy. — I. Connotation and Definition; II. Dis- 
tinctions; III, Degrees of heresy: IV. Gravity of the 
sin of heresy; V. Origin, spread, and persistence of 
heresy; VI. Christ, the Apostles, and the Fathers 
on heresy; VII. Vindication of their teaching; VIII. 
Church legislation on heresy: ancient, medieval, 
present-day legislation; IX. Its principles; X. Eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction over heretics; ILL. Rec^tion of 
converts; XII. R61e of heresy in history; XlII. In- 
tolerance and cruelty. 

I. Connotation and Definition. — The term her- 
esy connotes, etymologically, both a choice and the 
thing chosen, the meaning being, however, narrowed 
to the selection of religious or political doctrines, 
adhesion to parties in Church or State. Josephus 
applies the name {aXpe<ni) to the three religious sects 

g revalent in Judea since the Machabean period: the 
adducees, the Pharisees, the Essenes (Bel. Jud., II, 
viii, 1 ; Ant., XIII, v, 9). Si. Paul is described to the 
Roman governor Felix as the leader of the heresy 
(alp4ff€Ci3s) of the Nazarenes (Acts, xxiv, 5) ; the Jews 
in Rome say to the same Apostle: ‘‘Concerning this 
sect [aip^crews], we know that it is everwhere contra- 
dicted ” (Acts, xxviii, 22) . St. Justin (Dial., xviii, 108) 
uses aipetTLs in the same sense. St. Peter (II, ii, 1) 
applies the term to Christian sects: “There shall be 
among you lying teachers who shall bring in sects 
of perdition [alp4(r eis dTroXcias]’*. In later Greek, 
philosophers’ schools, as well as religious sects, are 
” heresies’ ’ 

St. Thomas (II-II, Q. xi, a. 1) defines heresy: “ a 
species of infidelity in men who, naving professed the 
faith of Christ, corrupt its dogmas”, “The right 
Christian faith consists in giving one’s voluntary 
assent to Christ in all that truly belongs to His teach- 
ing. There are, therefore, two ways of deviating from 
Christianity: the one by refusing to believe in Christ 
Himself, which is the way of infidelity common to 
Pagans and Jews; the other by restricting belief to 
certain points of Christ’s doctnne selected and fash- 
ioned at pleasure, which is the way of heretics. The 
subject-matter of both faith and heresy is, therefore, 
the deposit of the faith, that is, the sum total of truths 
revealed in Scripture and Tradition as proposed to 
our belief by the Church. The believer accepts the 
whole deposit as proposed by the Church; the neretic 
accepts only such parts of it as commend themselves 
to his own approval. The heretical tenets may be 


adhered to from involuntary causes: inculpable 
ignorance of the true creed, erroneous judgment, im- 
perfect apprehension and comprehension of dogmas: 
in none of these does the will play an appreciable part, 
wherefore one of the necessary conditions of sinfulness 
— ^free choice — is wanting and such heresy is merely 
ob]ective, ov material. On the other hand the will 
may freely incline the intellect to adhere to tenets 
declared false by the Divine teaching authority of the 
Church. The impelling motives are many : intellectual 
pride or exaggerated reliance on one’s own insight; 
the illusions of reli^ous zeal; the allurements of 
political or ecclesiastical power; the ties of material 
mterests and personal status; and perhaps others 
more dishonourable. Heresy thus willed is imputable 
to the subject and carries with it a varying degree of 
guilt; it IS called formal , because to the material 
error it adds the informative element of “freely 
wiUed”. 

Pertinacity, that is, obstinate adhesion to a partic- 
ular tenet is required to make heresy formal. For as 
long as one remains willing to subrnit to the Church’s 
decision he remains a Catholic Christian at heart and 
his wrong beliefs are only transient errors and fleeting 
opinions. Considering that the human intellect can 
assent only to truth, real or apparent,^ studied perti- 
nacity, as distinct from wanton opposition, supposes a 
firm subjective conviction which may be suflScient to 
inform the conscience and create “ good faith”. Such 
firm convictions result either from circumstances over 
which the heretic has no control or from intellectual 
delinquencies in themselves more or less voluntary 
and imputable. A man bom and nurtured in hereti- 
cal surroimdings may live and die without ever having 
a doubt as to the truth of his creed. On the other 
hand a bom Catholic may allow himself to drift into 
whirls of anti-Catholic thought from which no doctrinal 
authority can rescue him, and where his mind becomes 
incrusted with convictions, or considerations suflfi- 
ciently powerful to overlay his Catholic conscience. 
It is not for man, but for Him who searcheth the 
reins and heart, to sit in judgment on the guilt which 
attaches to an heretical conscience. 

II. Distinctions. — ^Heresy differs from apostasy 
(q. V.) . The apostate a fide abandons wholly the faith 
of Christ either by embracing Judaism, Islamism, 
Paganism, or simply by falling into naturalism and 
complete neglect of religion; the heretic always re- 
tains faith in Christ. Heresy also differs from schism. 
Schismatics, says St. Thomas, in the strict sense, are 
they who of their own will and intention separate 
themselves from the unity of the Church. The unity 
of the Church consists in the connexion of its members 
with each other and of all the members with the head. 
Now this head is Christ whose representative in the 
Church is the supreme pontiff. And therefore the 
name of schismatics is given to those who will not 
submit to the supreme pontiff nor communicate with 
the members of the Church subject to him. Since the 
definition of Papal Infallibility, schism usually implies 
the heresy of denying this dogma. Heresy is opposed 
to faith; schism to charity; so that, although all 
heretics are schismatics because loss of faith involves 
separation from the Church, not all schismatics are 
necessarily heretics, since a man may, from anger, 
pride, ambition, or the like, sever himself from the 
communion of the Church and yet believe, all the 
Church proposes for our belief (II-II, Q. xxix, a. 1). 
Such a one, however, would be more properly called 
rebellious than heretical. 

III. Degrees of Heresy. — ^Both matter and form 
of heresy admit of degrees which find expression in the 
following technical formulsB of theolo^ and canon 
law. Pertinacious adhesion to a doctnne contradic- 
tory to a point of faith clearly defined by the Church is 
heresy pure and simple, heresy in the first degree. 
But if the doctrine in question j&as not been expressly 
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** defined or is not clearly proposed as an article of 
faith in the ordinary, author&ed teaching of the 
Church, an opinion opposed to it is styled sententia 
hceresi 'proxima^ that is, an opinion approaching 
heresy. Next, a doctrinal proposition, without di^ 
rectly contradicting a received dogma, may yet in- 
volve logical consequences at variance with revealed 
truth. Such a proposition is not heretical, it is a 
propositio ihedlogke erronea, that is, erroneous in the- 
ology. Further, the opposition to an article of faith 
may not be strictly demonstrable, but only reach a 
certain degree of probability. In that case the doc- 
trine is termed &entmtia de hasresi sitspecta, hcsresim 
mpiem; that is, an opinion suspected, or savouring, 
of heresy (see Censures, Theological). 

IV. Gravxtt of the Spr of Heresy. — ^Heresy is a 
sin bemuse of its nature it is destructive of the virtue 
of Christian faith. Its malice is to be measured there- 
fore by the excellence of the good gift of which it 
deprives the soul. Now faith is the most precious 
possession of man, the root of his supernatural life, 
the pledge of his eternal salvation. Rnvation of faith 
is therefore the greatest evil, and deliberate rgection 
of faith is the greatest sin. St. Thomas (II-Ii, Q. x, 
a. 3) arrives at the same conclusion thus: All sin is 
an aversion from God. A sin, therefore, is the greater 
the more it separates man from God. But infidelity 
does this more than any other sin, for the infidel (un- 
believer) is without the true knowledge of God: his 
false knowledge does not bring him help, for what he 
opines is not God; manifestly, then, the sin of unbe- 
lief (injidelitas) is the greatest sin in the whole range of 
perversity.” And he adds: ^'Although the Gentiles 
err in more things than the Jews, and although the 
Jews are farther removed from true faith than here- 
tics, yet the unbelief of the Jews is a more grievous sin 
than that of the Gentiles, because they corrupt the 
Gospel itself after having adopted and profess^ the 
same. ... It is a more serious sin not to perform 
what one has promised than not to perform wnat one 
has not promised.” It cannot be pleaded in attenua- 
tion of the guilt of heresy that heretics do not deny the 
faith which to them appears necessary to salvation, 
but onljr such articles as they consider not to belong to 
the original deposit. In answer it suffices to remark 
that two of the most evident truths of the deposUum 
fidei are the \mity of the Church and the institution 

a teaching authority to maintain that unity. That 
unity exists in the Catholic Church, and is preserved 
by the function of her teaching body: these are two 
facts which anycme can voify for himself. In the 
constitution of the Church there is no room forprivate 
judgment sorting essentials from non-essentials: any 
such selection disturbs the unity, ^ and challenges the 
Divine authority, of the Church; it st^es at the very 
source of faith. The guilt of heresy is measured not 
so much by its subject-matter as hj its formal princi- 
ple, which IS the same in all heresies: revolt against a 
Divinely constituted authcMity. 

V. Origin, Spread, and Persistence op Heresy. — 
(a) Origin of Beresy. — The origin, the spread, and 
the persistence of heresy are due to diff^nt causes and 
influenced by many external circumstances. The un- 
doing of faith infixed and fostered by God Himself is 
possible on account of the human dement in it, 
namely, man's free wiU. The will determines the act 
of faith freely because its moral dispositions move it to 
obey G<wi, whikt the non-cogency of the motives of 
credibility allows it to withhold its consent and leaves 
room for doubt and even dmal. The non-cogency of 
the motives credibility may arise from three causes ; 
the obscurity of the Divine testimony {inemdmtia 

fhe ofotwjurity of the contents of Revelation; 
the oppo^'rion, between the obligaticms imposed on us 
by faith and the evil inclinations of our cofrupt nature. 
To find out bow a man's free will is led’^to withdraw 
from the faith cmoe pn^essed, the best way is obseawar 
VII.~17 


tion of historical cases. Pius X, scrutinizing the 
causes of Modernism, says. “ The proximate cause is, 
without any doubt, an error of the mind. The re- 
moter causes are two: curiosity and pride. Curiosity, 
unless wisely held in bounds, is of itself sufficient to 
account for all errors. . . . But far more effective in 
obscuring the mind and leading it into error is pride, 
which has, as it were, its home in Modernist doctrines. 
Through pride the Modernists overestimate them- 
selves. . . . We are not like other men . . . they 
reject all submission to authority . . . they pose as 
reformers. If from moral causes we pass to the intel- 
lectual, the first and most powerful is ignorance .... 
They extol modem philosophy .... completely ig- 
noring the philosophy of the Schools and thus depriv- 
ing themselves or the means of clearing away the 
confusion of their ideas and of meeting sophisms. 
Their system, replete with so many errors, had its 
origin in the wedding of false philosophy with faith" 
(Encycl. “Pascendi”, 8 September, 1907). 

So far the pope. If now we turn to the Modernist 
leaders for an account of their defections, we find none 
attributing it to pride or arrogance, but they are 
almost unanimous in allowing that curiosity — ^the 
desire to know how the old faith stands in relation to 
the new science — ^has been the motive power behind 
them. In the last instance, they appeal to the saered 
voice of their individual conscience which forbids 
them outwardly to profess what inwardly they hon- 
estly hold to be untrue. Loisy, to whose case the De- 
cree “ Lamentabili ” applies,tells his readers that he was 
brought to his present position **by his studies chiefly 
devoted to the history of the Bible, of Christian on- 
gins and of comparative religion”. Tyrrell says in 
self-defence: “ It is the irresistible facts concerning the 
origin and composition of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; concerning the origm of the Christian Church, 
of its hierarchy, its institutions, its dogmas; concern- 
ing the gradual development of the papacy; concern- 
ing the history of rehmort in general — ^tnat create a 
difficulty against which the synthesis of scholastic 
theology must be and is already shattered to pieces." 
“I am able to put my finger on the exact ]^mt or 
moment in my experience from which my ‘immanen- 
tism ' took its rise- In his ^ Rules for the Discernment 
of Spirits' . . . Ignatius of Loyola says . . . etc.” 
It is psychologically interesting to note the turning- 
point or rather the breaking-pomt of faith in the auto- 
biographic of seceders from the Church. A study of 
the i>ersonal narratives in “Roads to Rome "and 
“Roads from Rome” leaves one with the impression 
that the heart of man is a sanctuary impenetrable to 
all but to God and, in a certain measure, to its owner. 
It is, therefore, advisable to leave individuals to them- 
selves and to study the spread erf heresy, or the origin 
<rf heretical societies. 

(b) Spread of Heresy. — ^The growth of heresy, 
like the growth of plants, depends on surround- 
ing influences, even more than on its vital force. 
Philosophies, relimous ideals and a^irations, social 
and economic conditions, arebroughtinto contact with 
revealed truth, and from the impact result both new 
affirmations and new negations of the^ traditional 
doctrine. The first requisite for success is a forceful 
man, not necessarily of ^eat intellect and learning, but 
of strong wfll and daring action. Such were the men 
who in all ages have given their names to new sects. 
The second requisite is accommodation of the new doc- 
trine to the contemporary mentality, to social and 
political conditions. The last, but by no means the 
least, is Ihe support of secular rulers. A strong man 
in touch with bis time, and supported by mat^dal 
force, may deform the existing reli^ou and build up ^ 
new heretical sect. Modernism fails to combine into 
a body separate from the Church because it lacks an 
acknowledged leader, because it appeals to only a 
small minority of contemporary mmds, to t 
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small number who are dissatisfied with the Church 
as she now is, and because no secular power lends it 
support. For the same reason, and proportionately, 
a thousand small sects have failed, wnose names still 
encumber the pages of church history, but whose 
tenets interest only a few students, and whose adher- 
ents are nowhere. Such were, in the Apostolic Age, 
the Judeo-Christians, Judeo-Gnostics, Nicolaites, Do- 
cetae, Cerinthians, Ebionites, Nazarenes, followed, in 
the next two centuries, by a variety of Syrian and 
Ales^drian Gnostics, by Ophites, Marcionites, En- 
cratites, Montanists, Manichmans, and others. AH 
the early Eastern sects fed on the fanciful speculations 
so dear to the Eastern mind, but, lacking the support 
of temporal power, they disappeared under the 
anathemas of the guardians of the depositum jidei. 

Arianism (q. v.) is the first heresy that gained a 
strong footing in the Church and seriously endangered 
its very nature and existence. Arius appeared on the 
^ene when theologians were endeavouring to harmon- 
ize the apparentlycontradictory doctrines of the unity 
of God and the Divinity of Christ. Instead of im- 
ra veiling the knot, he simply cut it by bluntly asserting 
that Christ was not God hke the Father, but a creature 
made in time. The simplicity of the solution, the 
ostentatious zeal of Arius for the defence of the ‘'one 
God his mode of life, his learning and dialectic ability 
won many to his side. “In particular he was sup- 
ported by the famous Eusebius of Nicomedia who had 
^eat influence on the Emperor Constantine. He had 
friends amoi^ the other bishops of Asia and even 
among the bishoj^ priests, and nuns of the Alexan- 
drian province. Bfe gained the favour of Constantia, 
the emperor's sister, and he disseminated his doctrine 
among the people by means of his notorious book 
which he called ddXeut or ‘ Entertainment ' and by songs 
adapted for sailors, millers, and travellers." (Addis and 
Arnold, “A Catholic Dictionary 7th ed., 1905, 54.) 
The Council of Nicaea anathematized the heresiarch, 
but its anathemas, like all the efforts of the Catholic 
bishops, were nullified by interference of the civil 
power. Constantine and his sister protected Arius 
and the Aiians, and the next emperon Constantius, 
assured the triumph of the heresy; Uie Catholics. were 
reduced to silence by dire persecution. At once an 
internecine conflict began within the Arian pale, for 
heresy, lacking the internal cohesive element of au- 
thority, can only be held together by coercion either 
from Mend or toe. Sects sprang up r^idly: they 
are Itoown as Eunomians, Anomoeans, Bxucontians, 
Semi-Arians, Acacians- The Emperor Valens (364- 
378) lent his powerful support to the Arians, and the 
peace of the Church was only secured when the ortho- 
dox Emperor Theodosius reversed the policy of his 
predecessors and sided with Rome. ^ Within^ the 
boundaries of the Roman empire the faith of Nicaea, 
enforced again by the General Council of Constanti- 
nqple (381), prevailed, but Arianism held its own for 
ov^r two hundred years longer wherever the Arian 
Goths held sway: in Thrace, Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul. 
The conversion of King Reeaxed of Spain, who began 
to reiijn in 586, marked the end of Arianism innis 
dominions, and the triumph of the Catholic Franks 
sealed the doom of Arianism everywhere. 

Pelagianism, not being backed by political power, 
was without much difficulty removecf from the Church. 
Eutychianism, Nestorianism, and other Christolo^cal 
heresies which followed one upon another as the links 
of a chain, flourished only so long and so far as the 
temporal power of Byzantine and Persian rulers gave 
them countenance. Internal dissensions, stagnarion, 
and decay became their fate when left to themselves. 
Passing over the great schism that rent East from 
West, and the many smaller heresies which sprang up 
in the Middle Ages without leaving a deep impression 
on the Church, we arrive at the modem sects which date 
from Luther and go by the collective name of Protes- 


tantism (q. v.). The three elements of success pos- 
sessed byAdanismreappear in Lutheranism and cause 
these two great religious upheavals to move on almost 
parallel lines. Luther was eminently a man of his 
people: the rough-hewn^ but withal sterling, qualities 
of tne Saxon peasant lived forth under his religious 
habit and doctor's gown; his winning voice, his piety, 
his learning raised him above his fellows yet did not 
estrange him from the people: his conviviality, the 
crudities in his conversation and preaching, his many 
human weaknesses only increased his popularity. 
When the Dominican Jolm Tetzel began to preach in 
Germany the indulgences proclaimed by Pope Leo X 
for those who contributed to the completion of St. 
Peter's Basilica in Rome, opposition arose on the part 
of the people and of both civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. Luther set the match to the fuel of 
widespread discontent. He at once gained a number 
of adherents powerful both in Church and State; the 
Bishop of Wurzburg recommended him to the protec- 
tion of the Elector Frederick of Saxony. In all prob- 
ability Luther started on his crusade with the laudable 
intention of reforming undoubted abuses. But his 
unexpected success, ms impetuous temper, perhaps 
some ambition, soon carried him beyond all bounds 
set by the Church. By 1521, that is within four years 
from his attack on abuse of indulgences, he had propa- 
gated a new doctrine; the Bible was the only source 
of faith; human nature was wholly corrupted by 
original sin, man was not free, God was responsible for 
all human actions good and bad; faith alone saved; 
the Christian priesthood ’was not confined to the 
hierarchy but included all the faithful. The masses of 
the people were not slow in drawing from these doc- 
trines the practical conclusion that sin was sin no 
longer, was, in fact, equal to a good work. 

With his appeal to the lower instincts of human 
nature went an equally strong appeal to the spirit of 
nationality and greed. He endeavoured to set the 
German emperor against the Roman pope and gener- 
ally the Teuton against the Latin; he invited the 
secular princes to confiscate the property of the 
Church. His voice was heard only too well. For the 
next 130 years the history of the German people is a 
record of religious strife, moral degradation, artistic 
retrogression, industrial breakdown; of civil wars, 
pillage, devastation, and general ruin. The Peace of 
1648 established the principle: Cujus regio illim et 
religio; the lord of the land shall be also lord of re- 
ligion. And accordingly territorial limits became re- 
ligious limits within which the inhabitant had to profess 
and practise the faith imposed on him by the ruler. 
It is worthy of remark that the geographical frontier 
fixed by the politicians of 1648 is still the dividing line 
between Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany. 
The English Reformation, more than any other, was 
the work of crafty politicians. The soil had been 
prepared for it by the Lollards or Wycliffites, who at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century were still nu- 
merous in the towns. No English Luther arose, but 
the unholy work was thoroughly done by kings and 
parliaments, by means of a series of penal laws un- 
equalled in severity. 

(c) Persistence of Heresy , — ^We have seen how 
heresy originates and how it spreads; we must now 
answer the question why it persists, or why so many 
persevere in heresy. Once heresy is in possession 
it tightens its grip by the thousand subtle and 
often unconscious influences which mould a man's life. 
A child is bom in heretical surroundings: before it is 
able to think for itself its mind has been filled and 
fashioned by home, school, and church teachings, the 
authority of which it never doubted. When^ at a 
riper age, doubts arise, the truth of Catholicism is 
seldom apprehended as it is. Innate prejudices, 
educational bias, historical distortions stand in the 
way and frequently make approach impossible. The 
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state of conscience technically termed honafides, good 
faith, is thus produced. It implies inculpable &lief 
in error, a mi^ake morally unavoidable and therefore 
always excusable, sometimes even laudable. In the 
absence of good faith worldly^terests often bar the 
way from heresy to truth. When a government, for 
instance, reserves its favours and functions for adher- 
ents of the state religion, the army of civil servants 
becomes a more powerful body of missionaries than 
the ordained numsters. Prussia, France, and Russia 
are cases in point. 

VI. Christ, the Apostles, and the Fathers on 
Heresy. — ^H eresy, in the sense of falling away from 
the Faith, became possible only after the Faith had been 
promulgated by Christ. Its advent is clearly foretold, 
^tt., xxiv, 11, 23-26: “. . . many false prophets shall 
rise, and shall seduce many. . . . Then if any man 
shall say to you: Lo here is Christ, or there, do not 
believe him. For there shall rise false Christs and 
false prophets, and shaU show great signs and wonders, 
insomuch as to deceive (if possible) even the elect. 
Behold I have told it to you, beforehand. If there- 
fore they shall say to you: Behold he is in the desert, 
go ye not put: Behold is in the closets, believe it 
not. ” Christ also indicated the marks by which to 
know the false prophets: “Who is not with me is 
against me (Luke, xi, 23) ,* “ and if he will not hear the 
Church let him be to thee as the heathen and the pub- 
lican” (Matt., xviii, 17) ; “ he that believeth not shall 
be condemned” (Mark, xvi, 16). The Apostles acted 
upon their Master’s directions. All the weight of 
their own Divine faith and mission is brought to bear 
upon innovators. “ If any one’ ’, says St. Paul, “ preach 
to you a gospel, besides that you have received, let 
him be anathema” (Gal., i, 9). To St. John the here- 
tic is a seducer, an antichrist, a man who dissolves 
Christ (I John, iv, 3; 11 John, 7); “receive him not 
into the house nor say to him, God speed you” (II 
John, 10). St. Peter, true to his office and to Ids 
impetuous nature, assails them as with a two-edged 
sword: “ . . • Ijdng teachers who shall bring in sects 
of perdition, and deny the Lord who bought tkem: 
bringing upon themselves swift destruction . . . 
These are fountains without water, and clouds tossed 
with whirlwinds, to whom the mist of darkness is re- 
served ” (II Pet., ii, 1, 17) . St. Jude speaks in a simi- 
lar strain throughout his whole epistle. St. Paul 
admonishes the disturbers of the unity of faith at 
Corinth that “the weapons erf our warfare . . . 
are mi^ty to God unto the pulling down of fortifica- 
tions, destroying counsels, and every height that hs- 
alteth itself agmnst the Imowledge of God • . . and 
having in readiness to revenge all disobedience” (II 
Cor., X, 4, 5, 6). 

What Paul did at Corinth he enjoins to be done by 
every bishop in his own church. Thus Timothy is 
instructed to “war in them a good warfare, having 
faith and a good conscience, which some rejecting have 
made shipwreck concerning the faith, uf whom is 
Hymeneus and Alexander, whom I have delivered 
up to Satan, that they may learn not to blaspheme” 
(I Tim., i, lS-20). He exhorts the ancients of the 
Church at Ephesus to “take heed to yourselves, and 
to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost hath 

laced you bishops, to rule the church of God, . . . 

know that, after my departure, ravening werfves will 
enter in among yom not sparing the flock . . . There-, 
fore watch, . . .” (Acts, xx, 28, 29, 31). “Beware of 
dogs^’, he writes to the Pmlippians (iii, 2). the dogs 
bemg the same false teachers as the ravening 
wolves ” . The Fathers show no more leniency to per- 
verters of the faith. A Protestant writer thus 
sketches their teaching (Schaff-Herzog, s. v. Heresy): 
“ Polycarp redded Marcion as the first-born of the 
Devil. Ignatius sees in heretics poisonous plants, or 
animals in human form. Justin and Tertullian con- 
demn their errors as inspirations of the Evil One; 


on w6ch ships are wrecked; and Origen says, that as 
pirates place lights on cliffs to allure and destroy ves- 
sels in quest of refuge, so the Prince of this world 
lights the fires of false knowledge in order to destroy 
men. [Jerome calls the congregations of the heretics 
synagogues of Satan (Ep. 123), and says their com- 
munion is to be avoided like that of vi^rs and scor- 

g ions (Ep. 130).]” These primitive views on heresy 
ave been faithfully transmitted and acted on by the 
Church in subsequent ages. There is no break in the 
tradition from St. Peter to Pius X- 
VII. Vindication op Their Teaching. — The first 
law of life, be it the life of plant or animal, of man or of 
a society of men, is self-ijreservation. Neglect of self- 
preservation leads to ruin and destruction. But the 
life of a religious society, the tissue that binds its 
members into one body and animates them with one 
soul, is the symbol of faith, the creed or confession 
adhered to as a condition sim mj/X non of membership. 
To undo the creed is to undo the Church. The integ- 
rity of the rule of faith is more essential to the cohesion 
of a religious society than the strict practice of its 
moral precepts. For faith supplies the means of 
mending moral delinquencies as one of its ordinary 
functions, whereas the loss of faith, cutting at the root 
of spiritual life, is usually fatal to the soul. In fact 
the long list of heresiarchs contains the name of only 
one who came to resipiscence: Berengarius. The 
jealousy with which the Church guards and defends 
her deposit of faith is therefore identical with the 
instinctive duty of self-preservation and the desire to 
live. This instinct is by no means peculiar to the 
Catholic Church; being natural it is universal. All 
sects, denominations, confessions, schools of thought, 
and associations of any kind have a more or less com- 
prehensive set of tenets on the acceptance of which 
membership depends. In the Catholic Church this 
natural law has received the sanction of Divine pro- 
mulgation, as appears from the teaching of Christ and 
the Apostles quoted above. FreMom of thou^t ex- 
tending to the essential beliefs of a Church is in itself a 
contradiction; for, by accepting membership, the 
members accept the essential beliefs and renounce 
their freedom of thought so far as these are concerned. 

But what authority is to 1^ down the law as to 
what is or is not essential? It is certainly not the 
authority of individuals. By entering a society, 
whichever it be, the individual gives up p^ of ms 
individuality to be merged into the community. And 
that part is precisely ms private judgmjent on the 
essentials: if he resumes his liberty he sepa- 

rates himself from his church. The decision, th«i:e- 
fore, rests with the constitutional^ authority of the 
society — ^in the Church with the hierarchy acting as 
teacher and guardian of the faith. Nor can it be said 
that this principle unduly curtails thejplay of human 
reason. That it does curtail its play is a fact, but a 
fact grounded in natural and Divine law, as shown 
above. That it does not curtail reason undjly is evi- 
denced by this other fact: that the depoeat of faith (1) 
is itself an inexhaustible object erf int^ectual effort erf 
the noblest kind, lifting human reason above its nat- 
ural sphere, enlarging and deepening its outlook, soHo- 
iting its fin^t facilities ; (2) that, side by side with the 
deposit, blit logically connected with it, there is a 
multitude of doubtful points of which discussion is free 
within the wide bounds of charity— “in necessariis 
unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus charitas. ” The 
sul?stitution of private judgment for the teaching 
magiMerium has been the dissolvent of all sects who 
have adopted it. Only those sects exhibit a c^iain 
consistency in which private judgment is a dead letter 
and the teaching is carried on according to confessions 
and catechisms by a trained clergy. 

VIII. Church Legislation on Heresy. — Heresy, 
being a deadly poison generated within the c^ganto 
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of the Church, must be ejected if she is to live and 
perform her task of continuing Christas work of sal- 
vation. Her Foimder, who foretold the disease, also 
provided the remedy: He endowed her teaching with 
mfallibility (see Church). The oflSce of teacMng 
belongs to the hierarchy, the ecclesia docenSj which, 
under certain conditions, judges without appeal in 
matters of faith and morals (see Councils). In- 
fallible decisions can also be given by the pope teach- 
ing ex cathedra (see Infalubiuty). Each pastor in 
his parish, each bishop in his diocese, is in duty bound 
to keep the faith of his flock untainted ; to the supreme 
pastor of all the Churches is given the office of feeding 
the whole Christian flock. The power, then, of ex- 
pelling heresy is an essential factor in the constitution 
of the Church. Like other powers and rights, the 
power of rejecting heresy adapts itself in practice to 
circumstances of time and place, and, especially, of 
social and political conditions.^ At the beginning it 
worked without special organization. The ancient 
discipline charged tne bishops with the duty of search- 
ing out the heresies in them diocese and checking the 
progress of error by any means at their command. 
When erroneous doctrines gathered volume and 
threatened disruption of the Church, the bishops as- 
sembled in councils, provincial, metro^jolitan, na- 
tional, or oecumenical. There the combined weight 
of their authority was brought to bear upon the false 
doctrines. The first council was a meeting of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem in order to put an end to the 
judaizing tendencies among the first Christians. It is 
the type of all succeeding councils: bishops in union 
with the head of the Church, and guided by the Holy 
Ghost, sit as judges in matters of faith and morals. 
The spirit which animates the dealings of the Church 
with heresy and heretics is one of extreme severity. 
St. Paul writes to Titus: ‘‘A man that is a heretic, 
after the first and second admonition, avoid: knowing ^ 
that he, that is such a one, is subverted, and sinneth,/ 
being condemned by his own judgment'' (Tit., iii, 1(^ 
11). This early piece of legislation reproduces the still 
earlier teaching of Christ: “And if he will not hear 
the church, let nim be to thee as the heathen and the 
publican" (Matt., xviii, 17) ; it also inspires all subse- 
quent anti-heretical l^islation. The sentence on the 
obstinate heretic is invariably excommunication. He 
is separated from the company of the faithful, de- 
liver^ up “to Satan for the d^ruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ" (I Cor., v, 5). 

When Constantine had taken upon himself the 
office of lay bishop, episcofus extemuSj and put the 
secular arm at the service of the Church, the laws 
against heretics became more and more rigorous. 
Under the purely ecclesiastical discipline no temporal 
punishment could be inflicted on the obstinate heretic, 
except the damage which might arise to his personal 
digmty through being depriv^ of all intercourse with 
his former brethren. But xmder the Christian em- 
perors rigorous measures were enforced against the 
goods and persons of heretics. From the time of 
Ccmstantine to Theodosius and Valentinian III (313- 
424) various penal laws were enacted by the Cluistian 
emperors aginst heretics as being guilty of crime 
against the State. “In both the Theodosian and 
Justinian codes they were styled infamous persons; 
aB intercourse was forbidden to be held with them; 
they were deprived of all offices of profit and dignity 
in the civil administrati<m, while all burdensome 
(^oes, both of the camp and of the curia, were imposed 
upon them; they were disqualified from dii^posmg of 
their own estates by wilL or of accepting estates oe- 
queathed to them by others; th^ were denied the 
right of giving or receiving donations, confracting, 
buying, and selling; pecuniary fines were imposed 
upon them; they were often proscribed and banished, 
and in many cases scourged before being sent into 


exile. In some particularly aggravated cases sen- 
tence of death was pronounced upon heretics, though 
seldom executed in the time of the Christian em- 
perors of Rome. Theodosius is said to be the first who 
pronounced heresy a capital crime; this law was 
passed in 382 against the Encratites, the Saccophori, 
the Hydroparastatse, and the Manich®ans. Heretical 
teachers were forbidden to propagate their doctrines 
publicly or privately; to hold public disputations; 
to ordain bishops, presbyters, or any other clergy; 
to hold religious meetings; to build conventicles or to 
avail themselves of money bequeathed to them for 
that purpose. Slaves were allowed to inform against 
their Heretical masters and to purchase their freedom 
by coming over to the Church. The children of hereti- 
cal parents were denied their patrimony and inheri- 
tance unless they returned to the Catholic Church. 
The books of heretics were ordered to be burned." 
(Tzde “Codex Theodosianus", lib. XVI, tit. 5, “De 
Haereticis".) 

This legislation remained in force and with even 
greater severity in the kingdom formed by the victori- 
ous barbarian invaders on the ruins of the Roman 
Empire in the West. The burning of heretics was 
first decreed in the eleventh century. The Synod of 
Verona (1184) imposed on bishops the duty to search 
out the heretics in their dioceses and to hand them over 
to the secular power. Other synods, and the Fourth 
Lateran Council (1215) under Pope Innocent III, re- 
peated and enforced this decree, especially the Synod 
of Toulouse (1229), which established inquisitors in 
every parish (one priest and two laymen) . Everyone 
was bound to denounce heretics, the names of the 
witnesses were kept secret; after 1243, when Innocent 
IV sanctioned thelawsof Emperor Frederick II and of 
Louis IX against heretics, torture was applied in 
trials; the gufity persons were delivered up to the 
civil authorities and actually burnt at the stake. 
Paul in (1542) established, and Sixtus V organized, 
the Roman Congregation of the Inquisition, or Holy 
Office, a regular court of justice for dealing with heresy 
and heretics (see Roman Congregations^ The Con- 
gregation of the Index, instituted by St. Pius V, has for 
its province the care of faith and morals in literature; 
it proceeds against printed matter very much as the 
Holy Office proceeds against persons (seelNDBX of Pro- 
HiBiTBD Books) . The present pope, Pius X (1909), has 
decreed the establishment in every diocese of a board 
of censors and of a vigilance committee whose func- 
tions are to find out and report on writings and per- 
sons tainted with the heresv of Modernism (Encycl. 
“Pascendi", 8 Sept., 1907). The present-day legislation 
against heresy has lost nothing of its ancient severity; 
but the penalties on heretics are now only of the 
spiritual order; all the punishments which require the 
intervention of the secular arm have fallen into abey- 
ance. Even in countries where the cleavage between 
the spiritual and secular powers does not amount to 
hostility or complete severance, the death penalty, 
confiscation of goods, irnprisonment, etc., are no longer 
inflicted on heretics. The spiritual penalties are of 
two kinds: latce and ferendm sententice. The former 
are incurred by the mere fact of heresy, no judicial 
sentence being required; the latter are inflicted after 
trial by an ecclesiastical court, or by a bishop acting 
ex informaiA consdentidy that is, on his own certain 
knowledge, and dispensing with the usual procedure. 

The penalties (see Censures, Ecclesiastical) latce 
serdentice are : (1) Excommunication specially reserved 
to the Roman pontiff, which is incurred by all apostates 
from the Catholic Faith, by each and all heretics, by 
whatever name they are known and to whatever sect 
they belong, and by all who believe in them (credentes), 
receive, favour, or in any w^ defend them (Const?. 
“Apostolicae Sedis", 1869). Heretic here means /or- 
mof heretic, but also includes the positive doubter, that 
is, the man who posits his doubt as defensible by rear- 
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son, but not the negative doubter, who simply abstains 
from formulating a judgment. The believers (cre- 
dences) in heretics are they who, without examining 
particular doctrines, give a general assent to the teach- 
ings of the sect; the favourers (Jautores) are they who 
by commission or omission lend support to heresy and 
thus help or allow it to spread; the receivers and de- 
fenders are they who shelter heretics from the rigours 
of the law. (2) “ Excommunication specially reserved 
to the Roman Pontiff incurred by each and all who 
knowingly read, without authorization from the Apos- 
tolic See, books of apostates and heretics in which 
heresy is defended; likewise readers of books of any 
author prohibited by name in letters Apostolic, and 
all who retain possession of, or print, or in any way 
defend such books'* (Apost. Sedis, 1869). The book 
here meant is a volume of a certain size and unity; 
newspapers and manuscripts are not books, but serial 
publications intended to form a book when completed 
fall under this censure. To read knowingly (scienter) 
implies on the reader's part the knowledge that the book 
is the work of a heretic, that it defends heresy, and 
that it is forbidden. “Books . . . prohibited by name 
in letters .•^ostolic" are books condemned by Bulls, 
Briefs, or Encyclicals emanating directly from the 
pope; books prohibited by decrees of Roman Congre- 
gations, although the prohibition is approved by the 
Dope, are not included. The “ printers " of heretical 
books are the editor who gives the order and the pub- 
lisher who executes it, and perhaps the proof-reader, 
but not the workman who performs the mechanical 
part of printing. 

Additional penalties to be decreed^ by judicial sen- 
tences: Apostates and heretics are irregular, that is, 
debarred from receiving clerical orders or exercising 
lawfully the duties and rights annexed to them; they 
are infamous, that is, publicly noted as guilty and 
dishonoured. This note of infamy clings to the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of unrepented heretics. Heret- 
ical clerics and all who receive, defend, or favour them 
are ipso facto deprived of their benefices, offices, and 
ecclesiastical junsdiction. The pope himself, if noto- 
riously gunty of heresy, would cease to be pope be- 
cause he would cease to be a member of the Cnurch. 
Baptism received without necessity by an adult at the 
hands of a declared heretic renders the recipient irreg- 
ular. Heresy constitutes an impedient impediment 
to marriage with a Catholic (mixta rdigio) from which 
the pope dispenses or gives the bishops power to dis- 
pense (see Impediments). Communicatio in sacris, 
1 . e. active participation in non-Catholio religious 
fimctions, is on the whole unlawful, but it is not so 
intrinsically evil that, under given circumstances, it 
may not be excused. Thus friends and relatives may 
for good reasons accompany a funeral, be present at a 
marriage or a baptism, without causing scandal or 
lending support to the non-Catholic rites, provided no 
active part oe tak^ in them: th^ motive is friend- 

of ritesf No^^^ohcs are admitt^ to f^Cath- 
olic services but not to the sacraments. 

IX. PniNaPUBS OP Ohitrch Legusla.tion.— -The 
gjuiding principles in the Church's treatmmt oi here- 
tics are the following: Distinguishing between fw- 
msd and maWial buries, she applies to the form^ 
the canon, “M<^ firmly hold and in no way doubt 
that every heretic or schismatic is to have part with 
the Devil and Ms angels in the flames of eternal fire, 
unless before the eim of Ms life he be incorpcoated 
with, and restored to the GathMic CJhureh.” No one 
is forced to enter the Church, but having once entered 
it tMrou^ baptism, he is bound to keep the pronaises 
he freely made. To restrain and bring ba<^ 1^ re- 
bellious sons Church uses both her own Epiritual 
power and Ihe se<^jlar power at her command. 
Towards material hwetics her conduct is rifled by the 
saying of St. Augustine: “Those are by no means to 


be accounted heretics who do not defend their false and 
perv^erse opinions with pertinacious zeal (animoeitae), 
esp>ecially when their error is not the fruit of audacious 
presumption but has been communicated to them by 
seducecl and lapsed parents, and when they are seek- 
ing the truth with cautious solicitude and ready to be 
corrected'* (P. L., XXXIII, ep. xliii, 160). Pius IX, 
in a letter to the bishops of Italy (10 Aug., 1868), 
restates this Catholic doctrine: “ It is known to Us 
and to You that they who are in invincible ignorance 
concerning our religion but observe the natural law 
. . . and are ready to obey God and lead an honest 
and righteous life, can, with the help of Divine light 
and grace, attain to eternal life ... for God . . . 
will not allow any one to be eternally punished who is 
not wilfully guilty" (Denzinger, “Ehchir.", ru 1629). 

X. Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction over Heretics. 
— ^The fact of having received valid baptism places 
material heretics under the jurisdiction of the Church, 
and if they are in good faith, they belong to the soul of 
the Church. Their material severance, however, pre- 
cludes them from the use of ecclesiastical rights, except 
the right of being judged according to ecclesiastical 
law if, by any chance, they are brought before an 
ecclesiastical court. They are not bound by ecclesi- 
astical laws enacted for the spiritual well-being of its 
members, e. g. by the Six Commandments of the 
Church. 

XI. Reception op Converts. — Converts to the 
Faith, before being received, should be well instructed 
in Catholic doctrine. The right to reconcile heretics 
belongs to the bishops, but is usually delegated to all 

g riests Imving charge of souls. In England a special 
cence is required for each reconciliation, except in 
case of children under fourteen or of dying persons, and 
tMs licence is only granted when the priest can give a 
written assurance that the candidate is sufficiently 
instructed and otherwise prepared, and that there is 
some reasonable guarantee or Ms perseverance. The 
order of proceeding in a reconciliation is: first, abjura- 
tion of heresy or profession of faith; second, condi- 
tional baptism (this is given only wnen the heretical 
baptism is doubtful); third, sacramental <x>nfe6sion 
and conditional absolution. 

XII, R6le op Heresy in History. — The rdie of 
her^ in history is that of evil ^aerally. Its roots 
are in corrupted human nature. It has come over uie 
Church as predicted by her Divine Founder; it has 
rent asunder the bonds M charity in teiilies, laov- 
inces, states, and nations; the sword has been <mwn 
and pyres erected both for its d^enoe and its repres- 
sion; inisery and ruin have followed in its track. T^ 
prevalence of heresy, however, does not di^Jrove the 
Divinity of the Church, any more than the eodstenee 
of evil disproves the existence of an all-good God. 
Heresy, like other evils, is permitted as a test of faith 
and a trial oi strength in t^ Church militant; proba- 
bly also as a punishment for other sins. The di^p- 
tion and dirintegration of heretical sects also fumisl^ 
a solid argument for the neeesrity of a strong teaching 
authority. The endless controversies with heretics 
have indirectly the cause of most important 
doctrinal developments and definiticms formulated in 
councils to the edification of the body of Christ- Thus 
the t^urious go^ls of the Gnostics prepared the way 
for the canon of Scripture; Patripassian, Sabellian, 
Arian, and Macedonian heresies drew out a clearer 
concept of the Trinity; the Nestorian and Eutychian 
OTors led to definite dogmas on the nature aiia Per- 
son of Christ. And so down to Modernism, which has 
called forth a solemn assertion of the claims of the 
supernatural in history. 

XDL Intolerance and CauEiyiT. — ^The Church's 
l^islation on her^ and heretics is often reproached 
with mielty and intolerance. Intolerant it is; in fact 
its rai^m a Ure is intolerance of doctrines ©ibverrive of 
tl^Faith. But such intolerance is essential to aHti^t 
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is, or moves, or lives, for tolerance of destructive ele- 
ments vrithin the organism amounts to suicide. Heret- 
ical sects are subject to the same law: they live or die 
in the measure they apply or neglect it. The charge 
of cruelty is also easy to meet. All repressive m^^ 
ures cause suffering or inconvenience of some sort: it is 
their nature. But they are not therefore cruel. The 
father who chastises his guilty son is just and may be 
tender-hearted. Cruelty only comes in where the 
punishment exceeds the requirements of the case. 
Opponents say: Precisely; the rigoiu:s of the Inquisi- 
tion violated all humane feelings. We answer:^ they 
offend the feelings of later ages in which there is less 
regard for the purity of faith; but they did not antag- 
onize the feelings of their own time, when heresy was 
looked on as more malignant than treason. ^ In proof 
of which it suf&ces to remark that the inquisitors only 

ronounced on the guilt of the accused and then 

anded him over to the secular power to be dealt with 
according to the laws framed by emperors and kings. 
Medieval people found no fault with the system, in 
fact heretics had been burned by the populace cen- 
turies before the Inquisition became a regular institu- 
tion. And Whenever heretics gained the upper hand, 
they were never slow in applying the same laws : so the 
Huguenots in France, the Hussites in Bohemia, the 
Calvinists in Geneva, the Elizabethan statesmen and 
the Puritans in England. Toleration came in only 
when faith went out; lenient measures were resorted 
to only where the power to apply more severe meas- 
ures was wanting. The embers of the Kidturkampf 
in Germany still smoulder; the separation and confisca- 
tion laws and the ostracism of Catholics in France are 
the scandal of the day. Christ said: “Do not 
think that I came to send peace upon earth: I came 
not to send peace, but a sword” (Matt., x, 34). The 
history of here^ verifies this pr^ction and shows, 
moreover, that the greater number of the victims of 
the sword is on the side of the faithful adherents of the 
one Church founded by Christ (see Inquisition). 

For historical development of anti-heretical le^larion see 
DE CAVZONSt Histoire de VinquUition en France, I (Paris, 1909) ; 
it is the best work of its kind. — ^Por Canon law: Taunton, The 
Law of the Cktarch for Fnfflieh-epeahinff CovniHee (London, 
1906). — ^For information on special sects, etc.: Abnoxj) Aim 
ScANNBLL, A Caiholie Dictionary (London, 1905); Blunt, Dic- 
tion. of Sects CLondon, 1^)3) ; S<mA^, The Creeds of Christendom 
(L^don, 1878). 

J. Wilhelm. 

HergenrSther, Joseph, church historian and canr 
onist, first Cardinal-Prefect of the Vatican Archives, 
b. at Wurzburg, 15 Sept., 1824; d. at Mehrerau 
(Bodensee), 3 Oct., 1890. He was the second son 
Johann Jacob Her^nrSther, professor of medicine in 
the University of WQrzburg. In 1842 HergenrOUier 
completed with notable success his gymnasium course 
in his native town, and entered we University of 
Wurzbujg to take up a two-year course of philosophi- 
cal studies, to which he added certain branches of the- 
ology. His historical tendencies exhibited themselves 
at wis early age in a dramatic poem entitled “Papst 
Gregor VII” (Wtebing, 1841). Bishop von Stahl 
took a liv^ interest in the promising youth, and in 
1844 sent him to the Collegium Germanicum at Rome, 
whither he had already sent Denzin^ and Hettinger. 
Amcttig his scholarly teachers were Perrone and Pas- 
sarfis m doctrmal th^logy, Tomei in moral theology, 
Bmleriid in church history, Patrizi in Scriptural exe- 
gesis, and Marzio in canon law. The political troubles 
S 1^8 prevented the completion cl his theolcgical 
studies at Rome; he was ordained to the priesthocS 28 
Mardi of that year, and returned to Wtirzburg, where 
he pursued his ecclesiastical preparation for another 
year. In 1849 he was appoinijw chaplain at Zellirgen, 
and for some time devot^ himself with zeal to the du- 
ties of his ojBlce. In 1850 he stood successfully for the 
d^ree of doctor of theolc^ before the University of 
Munich, and c^ered as his dissertation a treatise on 


the Trinitarian teaching of St. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Die Lehre von der gottlichen Dreiemi^eit nach d. 
heU. Gregor von Nazianz, Ratisbon, 1850). The bril- 
liant qualities of the young doctor induced the theo- 
logical faculty of Munich to offer him a place as in- 
structor {privatdocent) in theolo^, which he accepted. 
Following ancient usage, he justified the confidence of 
the university by a printed thesis (Habilitationschrift) 
on the later Protestant theories of the origins of the 
Catholic Church (De catholicse ecclesise primordiis 
recentiorum Protestantium systemata expenduntur, 
Ratisbon, 1851). Henceforth he devoted himself 
without reserve to his professional duties. In 1852 he 
was called to Wurzburg, as professor extraordinary 
of canon law and church history; after three years 
(1855) he was promoted to the full possession of that 
chair. To his other duties he added the teaching of 
patrology. In those years Wurzburg rejoiced in the 
possession of such^ brilliant theolo^'ans as Hettinger, 
Denzinger, Hahnlein, and Hergenrother; their reputa- 
tion spread far and wide the fame of this old Francon- 
ian school. Hergenrother was often honoured by 
election to the office of dean of his faculty, and occa- 
sionally to the University Senate; the latter office he 
never held after 1871, because of his opposition to 
Dollinger. For a similar reason he was never chosen 
to be rector of the university. Until 1869 Hergen- 
r6ther was occupied as teacher and writer, chiefly with 
early Christian and Byzantine ecclesiastical history. 
The discovery (1851) of the Greek Christian text 
known as the ^t\o<ro</>oi6fi£pa led him to examine its 
disputed authorship in a series of studies in the “Tll- 
binger Theol. Quartalschrift” (1852) and in the sup- 
plementary volume (1856) to tiie first edition of the 
“Kirchenlexikon” of Wetzer and Welte. He again 
defended the authorship of Hippolytus in the “ (Ester- 
reichische Vierteljahrschrfft f. ^th. Theol.” (1863), 
Hergenr6ther was especially interested in the career 
of Photius and in the origins of the Greek Schism, and 
kept up continuous research in the principal libraries 
for manuscripts of the works of Photius, in order to 
exhibit the original materials in as perfect a text as 
could be established. This led to the publication 
(Ratisbon, 1857) of the work, “Photii Constantino- 
]^litani Liber de Spiritus Sancti mystagogia.” He 
contributed essays on the same work and on the 
“Amphilochia” of Photius to the “Tab. Theol. Quar- 
talschrift” (1858). In 1860 appeared at Paris the 
Migne edition of “Photius” (P. G., CI-CIV). It of- 
fered many textual emendations that were owing to 
Hergenrother, particularly in the “Amphilochia”: it 
was against his will that his earlier edition of the “ Liber 
de Sp. Sancti mystagogia” was reprinted by Migne. 
When Pichler's work on the history oi the separation of 
the Eastern and Western Churches appeared (Munich, 
1864), Hergenrother was prepared to criticize it in the 
most thorough manner, which he did in a series of 
studies in a Wurzburg theological periodical, the 
“Chilianeum” (1864-65), and in the “ Archiv f. kath. 
Kirchenrecht” (1864-65). The results of his twelve 
years of research in the history of the Gre^ Schism 
appeared finally in the classical work, “Photius Pa- 
triarch von Constantinopel, sein Leben, seine Schrif- 
ten, und das griechische Schisma” (3 vols., Ratisbon, 
1867-69). An additional volume bears the title: 
“Monumenta Grseca ad Photium ej usque historiam 
p^inentia” (Ratisbon). In this monumental work 
it is difficult to say whether the palm belongs to the 
author’s extensive knowledge of all the manuscript 
material, to his profound erudition, or to his calm 
objective attitude. Krumbacher, the historian of 
Byzantine literature, says that the work cannot be 
si^assed. In these volumes Hergenr5ther laid bare in 
minute detail the origins of the Byzantine Church, its 
development since the fourth century, and after the 
death of Photius until the unfortunate completion of 
the schism in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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While professor of canon law at Wiirzburg, Her- 
genrother published several important historico- ca- 
nonical essays on such subjects as early ecclesiastical 
reordinations ((Ester. VierteljahmcL f. kath. TheoL, 
1<S62), the canonical relations of the various rites in 
the Catholic Church (A^LTchiv f. kath, Kirchenrecht, 
1862), the politico-^clesiasticai relations of Spain 
and the Holy See (ibid., 1863-66), and the canon law 
of the Greeks to the end of the ninth century (ibid., 
1870). His interest in the ecclesiastical vicissitudes 
of his own day was manifested by valuable essays on 
the States of the Church after the French Revolution 
(Hist.-polit. Blatter, 1859), spirit of the age {Zeit- 
geist) and papal sovereignty (Der Katholik, 1861), 
and the Franco-Sardinian Treaty (Frankfort, 1865). 
Among his historico-apologetic essays we may count 
his treatises on the modem errors condemned, by the 
Holy See in the Encyclical (Syllabus) of 8 Dec., 1864 
(in the Chilianeum, 1865) , the veneration of the Biased 
Virgin in the first ten centuries of the Christian Era 
(Mfinster, 1870) . He was a regular contributor of simi- 
lar but briefer articles to the Wurzburg periodicals, 
"Die kathoHsche Wochenschrift” and the "Chilia- 


neum'*. HergenrOther was constantly engaged in 
attempting to develop a genuine Catholic sentiment 
and truly Christian life among the faithful. He 
preached frequently, and was always a welcome 
speaker at the general assemblies of the German 
Catholic associations (Vereine; 1868-77). For the 
Fulda meeting of the Prussian bishops (1870) he j>re- 
pared an exhaustive historical study on the spoliation 
of the Papal States, in which he developed at length 
the arguments for the temporal power of the papacy. 

Together with other Catholics of prudence and in- 
sight, HergenrOther deplored the attitude that certain 
-Catholic theologians assumed from about 1860, in par- 
ticular that of the celebrated historian Ddllinger. The 
latter*s work " Eorche und Earchen, Papsttum und 
Kirchenstaat^' (1861) was criticized by HergenrSther in 
" Der Katholik '*. At the Munich meeting of Catholic 
savants (1863), HergenrOther was one of the eight who 
sent in a written protest against the opening discourse 
of Ddllinger on the past and present of Catholic theol- 
ogy. Among the other signers were Heinrich Mou- 
fang von ^sAzler, Haffner, Philipps, Hettinger, and 
Chechen. Hemenrdther was soon called on to an- 
swer the pamphlet of Dr. Michelis, "Kirche oder 
Parted? Em offenes u. freies Wort an den deutschen 


Episkopat" (Church or Faction? A Frank Address to 
“the German Episcopate), in which this writer attacked 
violently the "Mainz" and the " Roman" theologians. 
HergenrSther’s answer appeared in the "Chilianeum?* 
^865) under the title ci "Eorche u. nicht Partei. 
Kine Antwort auf die jhngste BroschOre des Herm 
Dr. Ft. Michelis" (Church and not Faction: an An- 
swer to the latest Brochure of Dr. Michelis). In the 
same review (18^) H^^irdther had written a critical 
XLccount of the latest efforts of Western Catholics for 
occlesiastical reunion with the Oriental Churches. 

The opening of the Vatican Council (1870) bro^ht 
to a head the domestic conffict in Germany. Meiv 
genrdther was the foremost defender of the council 
snd its decrees; as early as 1868 he had been ax)- 
point^, with Hettinger, consultor for the preparation 
of the council's work and had t^en up his residence 
jit Rome. His inexhaustible knowle<^ of ecclesias- 
tical history, canon law, and Catholic dc^ma made 
Inim a vsduable co-labourer in the many careful and 
■detailed preliminary meetings oi the council oommib- 
sion. In the meantime he pr^wtred, with Hettinger, 
jmd published in the "Chilianefum" (1869) a manorial 
of the theological faculty of Wiirzburg in n^Iy to five 
Xuestions, submitted by the Bavspan Government, 
soncemiog the approaching oounril. He also pub- 
ished (Der Katholik, 1871) another outlined meno- 
ial concerning the Vatican Council, in reply to eleven 
luestions submitted by the Bavarian Minister of 


Worship to the theological and law faculties of 
Wurzburg. This memorial, though projected, was 
never formally called for by the Government. The 
opposition to the Vatican Council reached its acme in 
the notorious work, "Der Papst und das Concil", by 
"Janus" (Dollinger). In the same year (1869) Her- 
genrother prepared his "Anti- Janus", an historico- 
theological cntique (Freiburg, 1870). He abo pub- 
lished a number of small brochures in favour of the 
council and against Dollinger, c. g. "Die Irrthumer 
von mehr als vier hundert Bischofen imd theo- 
logischer Censor" (Freiburg, 1870), and a critique of 
Dr. Dollinger*s declaration of 28 Marchj 1871 (Frei- 
burg, 1871). His pen was also active m the "Hia- 
torisch-politische Blatter", where he published (1870) 
a series of articles on the "Allgemeine Zeitung" and 
its letters from the council, on papal infallibihty be- 
fore the Vatican Council, and on ancient Gallicans and 
modem Appellants. In 1871 he published the solid 
study, "Das unfehlbareLehramt des Papstes" [The 
Infallible Magisterium (teaching office) of the pope, 
Passau, 1871]. These ^ve and exhausting labours 
were crowned and partially summarized by a new 
work, "Katholische Kirche u. christlicher Staat in 
ihrer geschichthchen Entwicklung u. in Beziehung 
auf die Gegenwart'* (The Cathohc Church and the 
Christian State, in their historical development and 
their relations to the present), together with an 
"Anti-Janus vindicatus'^ (Freibuig, 1872, 2nd anno- 
tated ed., Freiburg, 1876). The former is a thesaurus 
of iafonnation concerning politico-ecclesiastical cont- 
fiiets of the past, and is marked througjiout by an un- 
compromising Catholic tone. It was tranifiated into 
Italian (Pavia, 1877) and into English (London, 1876; 
Baltimore, 1889). 

The friends and disciples of HeigenrSther had often 
urged him to compose a manual of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, but the labours of the Vatican. Council had left 
him no time for such a task; moreover, he had been 
considering an extensive work on Church and State in 
the eighteenth century. He yielded, however, to the 
general desire^ and published his “Handbuch der 
aUgemeinenKircheng^hichte" (M^ual of General 
Church History) in the "Theolc^cal Library" of 
Herder (Freibiu^, 1876). A second annotated edi- 
tion appWed in 1879; in 1880 a third volume was 
added, containing the notes and documentary evi- 
dence. Ibis work was then and remains yet un^- 
passed for abundance of information, accuracy of 
narrative, and manifold sources of historical proof. 
A third edition appeared (1884-86), in which notes 
are no longer printed apari, but accompany the text. 
Tbe writer of this article is the editcw: cf a fourth edi- 
tion (3 vols., Freiburg, 1902-1909). When it was 
propc^d to bring out a new edition of the " Kirdiett- 
fexion" of Wetzer and Welte, Hergenrather was 
naturally su^ested as the savant most capable of 
executing this gigantic task. He accepted it, but was 
compell^ to alSndon it when scarcely begun; his 
elevation to the dignity of cardinal with the cmli^tion 
c£ a Rpman residence, left him no freedom for the 
enterprise. The first volume contains many articles 
from ms pen, some of them quite lengthy. He was 
unable to do as much for the other volumes — ^in all 
there are ei^ty-seven articles signed by him. Other 
minor literary tasks consumed his spare hours in the 
last period of his life at Wtirzbuag. The various sub- 
jects were Pius IX (Wfirzburg, 1876); Athanasius 
Great (Cologne, 1876); Cardinal Maury in 
"Katholische Studio (Wtirzburg, 1878); a riiort 
history of the popes (Wtirzburg, 1878); the vow of 
poverty among the Oriental monks in "Archiv f. 
kath. farchenrecht" (1877); the canonic^d ^nifi- 
cance of nomination (ibid., 1878). HergenrSth^s 
solid and important works in the d^iarbaoents of 
church history and canon law^ and his firm attitude on 
the great ecclesiastical questions oi Ihe day, won for 
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Tiim the confidence of all the bishops and Catholic 
scholars of Germany. In 1877 Pius IX had recog- 
nized his services to the Vatican Council and the ec- 
clesiastical sciences by noakmg h i m a domestic prelate. 
When Leo XIII determined to open the Vatican 
Archives to the scholars of the world, he found in him 
the savant to whom he might safely entrust the prac- 
tical execution of this generous act.^ Hergenrother 
was made Cardinal-Deacon of San Nicolo in Career^ 
12 May, 1879, to the great joy of all German, and 
particularly Bavarian, Catholics. At a later date he 
was transferred to Santa Maria in ia Lata. He was 
also appointed Cardinal-Prefect of the Apostohe 
Archives, a new office, ■which he was the first to fill, 
and in which he was charged with the establishment of 
research work in the Vatican Archives and the system- 
atizing, on scientific lines, of scholarly work amid these 
rich treasures. That he executed the views of Leo 
XIII in a satisfactory and even generous manner, is 
acknowledged by the numerous h^torical workers 
who have feboured in the archives since 1879. Her- 
genrOther was also a member of several Roman con- 
gregations (Index, Studies, and Extraordinary Eccle- 
siastical Affairs), and protector of several religous 
institutes. He undertook, moreover, to edit the official 
correspondence (Regesta) of Leo X, a rather thank- 
less 'task, and one of ^eat difficulty, because of the ex- 
ceedingly bad hanowriting of tnat day. He was 
efficiently aided by his young^t brother, Franz Her- 
genrdther, who had accompanied him to Rome. Be- 
fore his death the cardinal published eight parts or 
fascicvli of this extensive work, "Leoms X Pont. 
Ma-yimi R^esta^*, Vol. I (FreiiDurg, 1884-85). A 
small part of the second volume was brought out 
(Freiburg, 1891) by his brother and fellow-editor, 
since winch time the publication has ceased by reason 
of the latter’s return to Wfirzburg as canon capitular 


of the cathedral. 

Deroite the grave burdens that now weighed upon 
him, Cardinal Hei^enrother undertook another work 
of the most exacting nature, the continuation of 
Hefele’s "History of the Councils", two volumes of 
which he published before his death (■yol. VIII, Frei- 
burg, 1887; vol. IX, 1890). The latter volume con- 
tains the preliminary history of the Council of Trent 
and is also a history of the Lutheran Refonna'tion. 
He suffered much in the last years of his life, as the 
result of an apoplectic attack which crippled him 
grievously thou^ it did not affect the brightness and 
vigour of hia intellect. He was able to keep up his 
literary labours to the day of his death. During the 
summer vacation of 1880 he took up his residence in 
the Cistercian Abbey of Mehrerau (on the Bodensee) 
the hospi'tality of which he had more th^ once en- 
joyed. In this secluded spot he met with another 
apoplectic stroke, and died. He was laid to rest in the 
church of the abbey. In 1897 a suiteble monument 
was erected to his memory by his friends, and dedi- 
cated (25 March). 

Stk 

tccai ' l , . 

Cordiiva Sargenr3iheri^^^. ^ - 

wssCK, Bin b^eriS(Aer Cardinal lu Bistoriach-poliiische BldUer, 
CVI (1890), 721-29; Stamminqbr, Red€ s^um Qedachtnme Car- 
dinal BerffenrSlhera (Freibtii®, 1892); Zobl, Trai^ede heim 
Leu^tenbec&ngnisse Sr. Eminem des Cardtneds BergenrSther 
(Feldkir^ 1®0); NiUschl. Ged&chtni^ede (Wfirzburg, 1897); 
l^VcmTiiB!imAU0m.deut8cheBiagr.fa.v, ^ ^ 

J. P. Ktrsch. 


Embert, Saint, Archbishop of Cologne; b, at 
Worms, c. 970; d. at Cologne, 16 March, 1021. His 
father was Duke Hugo of Worms. After receiving 
his education at the cathedral school of Worms, he 
spent scaaoe time as guest at the monastery of Gorze, 
after which he became proved at the cathedral (h 
W cfluns. In 994 he was ordained priest; in the same 
year King Otto III appointed him chancellor for Italv 
and four years later ali) for GeraMmy, a position which 


he held until the death of Otto III on 23 January, 1002. 
As chancellor he was the most influential adviser of 
Otto III, whom he accompanied to Rome in 996 and 
again in 997. He was still in Italy when, in 999, he 
was elected Archbishop of Cologne. At Benevento 
he received ecclesiastical investiture and the pallium 
from Pope Sylvester II on 9 July, 999, and on the fol- 
lowing Christmas Day he was consecrated at Cologne. 
In 10& he was present at the death-bed of the jxuthful 
emperor at Paterno. While returning to Germany 
with the emperor’s remains and the imperial insigma, 
he was held captive for some time by the future King 
Henry II, whose candidacy he at first opposed. As 
soon as Henry II was elected king, on 7 June, 1002, 
Heribert acknowledged him as such, accompanied 
him to Rome in 1004, mediated between him and the 
House of Luxemburg, and served him faithfully in 
many other ways; but he never won his entire con- 
fidence until the year 1021, when the king saw his 
mistake and humbly begged pardon of the archbishop. 
Heribert founded and nchly endowed the Benedictine 
monastery and church of Deutz, where he lies buried. 
He was already honoured as a saint during ffis life- 
time. Between 1073 and 1075 he was canonized by 
Pope Gregory VII. His feast is celebrated on 16 
March. 

IaAMBEBT or Deutz, Viia Berxberti in. Acta SS.^ March, II, 
467-75, and in. M(m. Germ.: Script, IV, 740-53; Idem, Vita 
Heriherti quo cantinentur miracida poet mortem in Mon. Germ.: 
Script., iCV, 1246-60. The same, rewritten by Rupert op 
Deutz ir tt atk—aqa p t. nr .tty 

389-4&; 
dem bisch 
(Cologne, 1895-8). 

Michael Ott. 
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Heribert (Aribeht), Archbishop of Milan (1018- 
1046), an ambitious and warlike pnnee of the Church; 
d. at Monza, 16 January, 1045. After Conrad II was 
elected Kin g of Germany in 1024, Heribert visited the 
new king at Constance in 1025, and in consideration of 
various privileges promised to help him to secure the 
crown of Lombardy. On 23 March, 1026, Heribert 
crowned Conrad II at Milan with the iron crown of 
Lombardy, and a year later was present at his imperial 
coronation, which was performed in Rome by John 
XIX on 26 March, 1027. In 1034 he assisted Conrad 
II in the conquest of Burgundy. In his ambition to be 
the supreme spiritual ruler of Upper Italy, he disre- 
gardeci the rights of other dioceses, and consequently 
came into coffision with the Metropolitan of Ravenna. 
He, moreover, committed many acts of violence 
against the inferior nobility, the so-called valvassores, 
Tmo in consequence revolted against him. Upon his 
request liie emperor came to Italy to quell the revolt. 
When, however, the emperor demanded that the 
archbishop should give an account of his actions, the 
latter refused to do so on the plea "that he was not a 
subject, but -the equal of the emperor. Upon this the 
emperor had him arrested. The Milanese looked upon 
this act as a national insult, and, after the archbishop’s 
escape, assisted him loyally against all the attempts of 
the emperor to gain possession of Milan, even after the 
archbisnop was excommunicated by Benedict IX in 
March, 1038. In the same year Heribert introduced 
the famous carroedo as the imlitajy insignia of Milan. 
It was afterwards accepted by the cities of Lombardy 
and Tuscany and by Rome. After the death of Con- 
rad II, Henbert made peace with the new emperor, 
Henry III, at Ingelheim in 1040. 

Pabst, De Ariberto XI Medial, primisgue medii cm motihwr 
papulanbus (Berlin, 1864); Archwio starico Lomhardot Anno 
XXlX. See also the biographical sketches of Heribert by 
Annoni (Milan, 1872) and by Bonpadini (Milan, 1883). 

Michael Ott. 

Heriger of Iiobbes, medieval theologian and his- 
torian; b. abou-t 925; d. 31 October, 1007. After 
studying at the cathedral school of li^ge, he became 
a Benedictine monk at the monastery of Lobbes,. 
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where for many years he was scholasticus of the monas- 
tic school. He was an intimate friend of Bishop 
Xotger of Li^ge, whom he accompanied to Rome in 
9S9, and at whose instance he wrote a few works. In 
990 he was elected to succeed the deceased Folcwin as 
Abbot of Lobbes. By long and assiduous study of 
the Fathers of the Church and the writers of classical 
antiquity he amassed an amount of learning quite 
unusual in those times. On the whole, he wrote with 
more historical criticism than most of his contempo- 
raries, though as a hagiographer he at times sinks to 
the level of an ascetical novelist. His chief w^ork is 
a history of the bishops of Liege, Gesta episcoporum 
Leodiensium^', which, however, reaches only to the 
death of St. Remaclus in 667. It was first published 
by Chapeauville in ^^Auctores de Gestis Pontificum 

Tungreosium et Leodiensium” (Liege, 

1618), 1-98; a better edition -was issued by Martene 
and Durand in "Veterum Scriptorum Amplissima 
CoUectio” (Paris, 1724:-33), IV, 837-912; finaUy, it 
was published with a valuable historical disquisition 
on the writings of Heriger by Kopke in ‘‘Mon. Germ, 
Hist. : Script. VII, 134-94, whence it was reprinted 
in Migne, P. L., CXXXIX, 958-1068. Tie mstory 
was continued to the year 1018 by Anselm of Li^ge. 
Herigeris other writings are: the “Life of the Virgin 
St. Berlendis”, published in “Acta SS.'*, February, 
I, 378-81; the “Life of St. Landoald”, ibidem, March, 
III, 35-42; a metrical “Life of St. Ursmar”, of 
which only a few fragments remain; a treatise on the 
Body and Blood of Christ, “De Corpore et Sanguine 
Domini”, which is little else than a compilation of 
excerpts from the Fathers, and must not be con- 
founded with another work of the same title, generally 
ascribed to Gerbert; and a few other works on hagjo- 
logical and liturgical subjects. Most of these works 
are printed in Migne, P. L., CXXXIX, 999-1136. Heri- 
ger is also the author of an arithmetical work entitled 
“ Realise de numerorum abaci rationibus”, which was 
publ&hed by Bubnov in the “Opera Mathematiea” 
of Gerbert (Berlin, 1899), 205-25. 

KSpke, loc. cit. above; Eitrth in Biooraphienai, de Bdoique, 
IK (Brussels, 1886), 245-51; Bsbu£:be, Monasticon Bdge 
(BruM, 18^)-7), I, 209; DCicmlbb in Neu u Ar (Mv der Ge- 
aeUscnaft far OUere detd^die Oeschichiekimde, XXVI (Hanover, 
1900), 755-9; EsiraT* AUgem. Gesch. der JMteratvr dee Mittdr 
aUere im AbendUmde (Leipzig, 1879-87), HE, 405-9. 

MTrmrATRT, Ott, 

Heiincx. Willeam, theologian, b. at Helmond, 
North Brabant, 1621; d. 17 Aug., 1678. After re- 
ceiving his preliminary education at ’S Hertogen- 
bosch ne entered the University of Louvain, where he 
devoted himself with great ardour to the study of the 
ancient classics and obtained the degi^ of Doctor of 
PMLosophy. As a student he was distinguished for 
his dili^nce, modesty, and piety. After completing 
his university course, he resolved to embrace the 
religious state and entered the Fr^ciscan Order. In 
1653 he was appointed lecturer in theology at Lou- 
vain. His su^riors, who had observed his great 
talents and success in teaching, ord^ed him (1658) 
to draw up a course of theolo^ for use in the Fran- 
ciscan schools, and the first volume of his work was 
published in 1660. The style is concise and clear. 
A spirit of pietypervades dbe work. In the preface 
to his “Summa Theologica", writes:^ “The teach- 
ing of theology does not eonmst alone in the search 
after truth, but it behooves us to mi^e use of the truth 
for our own sanctification and for the sanctification 
of others, and above aU for kindling and nourishing 
in ourselves and in others the love dt God, ^ Accord- 
ing to the constitutions of his order, Fath^ Herincx 
propounds Ihe doctrine of Duns Bootus, but be does 
not neglect the teaching of St. Bonaventune or St. 
Thomas. 

Father Herincx was a Probabilist, and his 'hactate 
“De conscientia” is a masterpiece. He shows that 


the system of Probabilism is not altogether new, and 
he draws his proofs from St. Thomas, St. Ekina ven- 
ture, St. Antonine, and Scot us, although the Subtle 
Doctor is not so explicit on the matter as the other 
ancient writers. According to Herincx, the tempest 
that arose in the seventeenth century against Prob- 
abilism had its origin in Jansenism, for Rigorism was 
unknown among the theologkns of the Middle Ages. 
The decrees of Alexander VII, issued in 1665 and 
1666, after the publication of Herincx's work, called 
for some modifications in the latter, and Father Van 
Goorlacken, lector jubilate, was commissioned to 
bring out a new edition. After fifteen years spent in 
teaching theology, Father Herincx was honoured 
with the title of Lector JvbUaie, equivalent to the 
university degr^ of Doctor of Divinity. He was 
twice elected minister provincial, then definitor gen- 
eral, and finally commissary general for the northern 
countries of Europe. On 28 April, 1677, whilst mak- 
ing a canonical visitation in England, he received 
word at Newport that Charles II had nominated him 
Bishop of Ypres. He was consecrated on 24 October 
in the same year, in the Franciscan church, Brussels. 
He left immediately for his diocese but ruled it for 
less than a year; he died while making his first dio- 
cesan visitation. The epitaph on his tombstone in 
the cathedral of Ypres says: “Ob virtutem et onrni- 
modam eruditionem ad has infulas assumptus”. 
Letters found in his room after his death show that 
his promotion to the cardinalate had been determined 
on by the pope. His “Summa Theologica Scholas- 
tica et Moralis” was published at Antwerp, 1660-63; 
2nd ed., 1680 ; 3rd, 1702-04. 

Foppbns, BibUothetxt Belgica (Brussels, 1739), contains a por- 
trait of Herincx; Schotjtbns, Martyroloffium Minorxtico-Belgi~ 
cum; Hurtbr, Nomenclator; Dmxs, Biatoire hueraire et bibho- 
graphique dee Prhree MinetJTe en. Belmque et dans lee Pays-Bas 
(Antwerp, 1885); Bibliotheca XJnip. Francieccaia (Madrid). 

Gregory Cleary. 

Hermann, I, Landgrave of Thuringia (1190-1217), 
famous as a patron of medieval German poets. He 
was the second son of Ludwig sumamed der Eiaeme 
(the iron one) and of Judith, sister of the Emperor 
Frederick I. Together with his brother Ludwig, 
he warred against Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, 
who had been put under the ban of the empire. 
The brothers were defeated and taken prisoners 
in the battle of Weissensee (1180) but released the 
following year. Ludwig had been made Count Pala- 
tine of Saxony as a reward for his services to the 
emperor, but he transferred the di^ty to Hermann, 
who now took up his resid^aee at Neuenbuig on the 
Unstrut (at present Freiburg), which he exchanged 
for fhe Wartburg castle near Eisenach, when in 1190 
on the death Ludwig be beeame Landgrave of 
Thuringia. He successfully maintained his posaes- 
rions against the ambitious designs of H^nry Vl. In 
1197 he took part in a crusade, but returuid on the 
news of Heorws decease. In the wars between the 
rival kings, Philip of Swabia and Otto of Brunswick 
(1198-1^), he play^ a con^icuous, but not very 
^rious, part, ohai^Dg rides more than once for 
material advanta^. As a consequence his dominions 
suffered fearfully, being reputedly overrun and devas- 
tated by the armies of the rival factions. When Otto 
was excommunicated by Pope Innocent III, a number 
of German princes, among them Hermann, assembled 
at Nuremb^, in 1211, and chose in his place Freder- 
idk of Hohenstauferij King of Sicily. In the struggle 
that ensued Thuringia was again invaded by Otto, and 
Hermann was reduced to great distress, from which 
he was saved only by the timely arrival o^f Frederick, 
the newly elect^ emperor, at the news which 
Otto turned back. Henceforth he re m a in ed loyal to 
Frederick, though he was always regarded with dis- 
trust, He died at Gotha, 25 April, 1217, and 
buried at Reinhardsbrunn. Hermann was twice 
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married, his second wife being Sophia, daughter 
of Duke Otto of Bavaria. His oldest son Ludwig, 
who succeeded him, was the husband of St. Eliza- 
beth. 

The liberality of the art-loving landpave made the 
Thuringian Court the meeting-place of poets from all 
parts of Germany. Heinrich von Veldeke, Walther 
von der Vogelweide, and Wolfram von Eschenbach 
were among those who enjoyed the landgrave's hos- 
pitality. Wolfram wrote his '^Willehalm", and 
Herbert von Fritzlar his ‘^Liet von Troye’', at Her- 
mann's suggestion. That this generosity was not 
always discriminating, and hence was liable to be 
abuski, is attested by Walther as well as Wolfram. 

a cart-load of wine", exclaims the former, "'should 
cost a thousand pounds, he [Hermann] would neverthe- 
less not allow any knight's goblet to empty." 
The famous poetic contest, which is said to have 
occurred at the Wartburg in 1207, and which is the 
subject of a poem of the thirteenth century, of un- 
known authorship, is purely legendary. 

KNOCHUNHAtma, Oiachichte TkilrvngeM zvr Zeit dea ersten 
iMxndgraienhauaea^ ed. Menzel (Gottia, 1871); Dbvbibnt, 
ThQnngiathe Geackichte (Leipzig, 1907), especiaUy pp. 38-41. 

Arthur E. J. Kbmy. 

Hermann Contractus (Hbrimanus Augiensis, 
Hermann von Eeichenau), chronicler, mathemar 
tician, and poet; b. 18 February, 1013, at Alts- 
hausen (Swabia) ; d. on the island of Eeichenau, Lake 
Constance, 21 ^ptember, 1054. He was the son of 
Count Wolverad II von Altshausen. Being a cripple 
from birth (hence the surname Contracts) he was 
powerless to move without assistance, and it was only 
by the greats effort that he was able to read and 
write; but he was so hi^y gifted intellectually, that 
when he was but seven years of age his parents con- 
fided Mm to the learned Abbot on the island 

i^ichenau. Here he took the monastic vows in 
1043, and probably spent Ms entire life. His iron 
will overcame all obstacles, and it was not long be- 
fore his brilliant attaimnents made him a shining Eght 
in the most diversified branches of learning, including, 
besides theology, mathematics, astronomy, music, 
the Latin, Greek, and Arabic tongues. Students soon 
flocked to him from all parts, attracted not only by 
the fame of his scholarship, but also^ Ms monastic 
virtue and his lovable personality. We are indebted 
to him cMefiy for a chronicle of the most important 
events from the birth of ChrM to his day. ^ It is the 
earliest of the medieval universal chronicles now 
extant, and was compiled from numerous sources, 
being a monument to his great industry as well as to 
his extraordin^ erudition and strict regard for accu- 
racy. While it IS not improbable that this work was 
ba^ on a previous state chronicle of Suabia, since 
lost (called "Chronicum Universale Suevicum", or 
‘‘Epitome Sangallensis". See Bresslau, “Hermann 
von Eeichenau und die sogenannte Epitome Sangal- 
lensis" in “Neues ArcMv fiir altere Deutsche Ge- 
schichtskimde", II, 566), it has nevertheless a signi- 
ficance entirely its own. But the full measure of his 
genius appears from the objectivity and clearness with 
which he wrote the history of Ms own time, the 
materials of wMch were accessible to him only by 
means of verbal tradition. The chronicle has re- 
peatedly been published; first hj J. Sichard (Basle, 
1529), and by Ussermaim, in P. L., CXLIII, 65-264; 
but its best reproduction was in “Mon. Germ. Hist.: 
Script.", V, 67-133. It was translated into German 
by Nobbe (BeTfin, 1851, and Leipzig, 1893) “ Ge- 
schiditschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit", XLII. 

He also wrote mathematico-astronomical works 
“ (jrescMchte derMaHiematik", I, 759 sq.). 
Of his poems tibe most successful was the “De octo 
yitiis pnncipalibuB", which he addressed to nuns, and 
in which he gave proerf of uncommon skill in the hand- 
ling of different kinds of metres, as well as in the charm 


with which he contrived to blend earnestness with a 
happy mirth. He composed religious hymns, and is 
not infrequently credited with the authorship of the 
“ Alma Redemptoris Mater", and the “ Salve Eegina". 
Finally, it may be mentioned tlmt Hermann con- 
structed astronomical and musical instruments. 

Hansjakob, HemmaTin derLahme, sein Leben und seine Wis- 
amachaft (Mainz, 1865); Wattenbacb, Devtachlanda Ge- 
achichtaqueUen, II (1899), 42-47. 

PATGEUaUS SCHLAGER. 

Hermann Joseph, Blessed, Premonstratensian 
monk and mystic; b. at Cologne about 1150; d. at 
Hoven, 7 April, 1241. According to the biography by 
Razo Bonvisinus, contemporary prior of Steinfeld 
(Acta SS., April. 1, 679), Hermann was the son of poor 

g arents who nad once been rich. At the age of seven 
e attended school and very early he began the tender 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin for which he was known 
during his entire life. At every available moment he 
could he found at the church of St. Mary on the Capi- 
tol, where he would kneel wrapt in prayer and child- 
like appeal to Mary. One day he is said to have pre- 
sented an apple, saved from his own scanty repast, to 
the Child Who accepted it. According to still another 
legend, on another occasion, when on a bitter cold 
day he made his appearance with bare feet, Mary 
procured him the means of getting shoes. At the age 
of twelve he entered the monastery of the Norbertine 
or Premonstratensian Canons at Steinfeld, in the pres- 
ent Rhenish Prussia, made Ms studies in the Nether- 
lands, and on Ms return was entrusted with the service 
of the refectory and later of the sacristy. 

After he had been ordained priest, it was remarkable 
with what reverence and devotion he offered the Holy 
Sacrifice- He was known for Ms gentle demeanour 
and affability, Ms humility, his extraordinary mortifi- 
cations, but, above all, for his affection for the Mother 
of God, before whose altar he remained for hours in 

g ious intercourse and ecstatic visions, and in whose 
onour he composed wonderful prayers and hymns. 
Mary, in turn, showed him her predilection, called 
him her chaplain and her spouse, and confirmed Ms 
surname Joseph, given to him by Ms brothers in 
religion. Hermann was sometimes sent out to per- 
form pastoral duties and was in frequent demand for 
the making and repairing of clocks. He had under 
his charge the ^iritual welfare of the Cistercian nuns 
at Hoven near Zulpich. Here he died and was buried 
in the cloister. His body was later transferred to 
Steinfeld, where his marble tomb and large picture 
may be seen to the present day; portions of Ms relics 
are at Colo^e and at Antwerp. Ke is represented in 
art as knedung before a statue of the Virgm and Child 
and offering an apple. The process of Ms canoniza- 
tion was begun in 1626, at the request of Archbishop 
Ferdinand of Cologne and the Emperor Ferdinand II, 
but was interrupted. His feast was, however, cele- 
brated on 7 April, and the name of Blessed Hermann 
is in the Premonstratensian supplement to the Ro- 
man Martyrolo^. They also celebrate the trans- 
lation of his relics on 24 May. His works are: “A 
Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles", wMch is 
lost; “Opuscula" "new edition, Namur, 1899), in- 
cluding: ^‘Duodecim gratiarum actiones"; “Jubilus 
seu Hymnus de SS. undecim millibus Virginibus"; 
“Oratio ad Dominum nostrum Jesilm Christum", 
taken to a great extent from the Canticle of Canticles; 
“Alia Oratio";^ “Precula de quinque Gaudiis B. 
Mari® V." It is not quite certain whether the last 
three are the works of Hermann, though they are 
generally ascribed to him. 

T i mmerman s. Vie du 6. Berman Joaeph (Lille and Paris. 
1900) ; KatjI4Bn, Lj^er^eyon dem ad. Hermann Joaeph (Mainz, 
1880); Michel, OeacMchte dea deutack. Volkea, III, 211; P6sl, 
Leben dea ad. Hermann Joaeph (Ratisboi^ 1862); Dbxssbl, 
Geach. der Verehr. Mariena in Detdachl. (Freiburg im Br., 1909) ; 
Goovaerts, Beriv. de VOrdre de PrimontrS (Brussels, iS99). 

Francis Mershman. 
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Hermann of Altach (Niederaltaich), a medieval 
Mstorian; b. 1200 or 1201; d. 31 July, 1275. He re- 
ceived his education at the Benedictme monastery of 
Xiederaltaich, where he afterwards made his vows 
and was appointed custos of the church. In this 
capacity he became thoroughly acquainted with the 
records of the monastery, tinder Abbot Ditmar 
(1232-42) he was sent on important missions con- 
cerning the interests of the monastery, firet to the 
emperor at Verona, then to the Roman Curia in 1239 
and again in 1240. On 27 October, 1242, he was elected 
Abbot of Xiederaltaich. Duri^ his abbacy of thirty- 
one years the monastic discipline and the finances of 
the monastery were greatly improved. On 12 March, 
1273, he resigned his office on account of ill-health and 
old age, and spent the remaining two years of ^ life 
in retirement at his monastery. He rm a nn is^ the 
author of a few historical works, of which the chief is 
the Annales Hennanni”, reaching from 1137 to 1273. 
Up to 1 146 they are based on previous chronicles; but 
from 1146 to 1173 they are tne independent work of 
•Hermann and are considered one of the most impor- 
tant historical sources jfor that period, especially as 
r^ards the countries of Bavaria, Bohemia, and 
Austria. Hia other literary productions are: “He 
rebus suis gestis*', an account of the various architec- 
tural improvements made at Xiederaltaich while^ he 
was abbot; institutione monasterii Altahensis*’, 
a short narration of the foundation of Altach; **De 
advocatis AJtahensibus”, a brief history of the Dukes 
of Bogen, patrons of Altach. The works of He rmann 
were published by Jaff4 in ** Mon. Germ. BSst. XVII, 
351-427, German translation by Weiland m “Ge- 
schiehtschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit '' (Berlin, 1871 ; 
second edition, Leipzig, 1898). ^ , , 

BhaunmCllek, Hermann Abt von NiederautoM in Ver/uam^ 
lungen hist. Vereifis fUr NiedeThoyern.JSS K. ( L andsbut, 1875) , 
245-328; Idem, Frogramm (Metten, 1876); Wichbrt, Die An- 
nalen Hermanns von Nieder^ieh in ArekivfUraUere 

devtsehe Oeschichtskua^, I (Btooyer, 1876), 3697394; 
Hermann von Altaich wid seine Foitsetzer 1883); 

Michael, Oeschichte dee devtschen Volkes vom 1$. Jahrh. bis sum 
Attsgang des MitidaUerSt III (Freiburg, 19^), 350-4. 

Michael Ott. 


Hermann of Fritzlar. — ^With thk name are con- 
nected two works on mysticism written in German. 
The first, ^'Das Heiligeffieben'*, preserved in a single 
manuscript, is a collection of mnety-one short ser- 
mons on the lives erf the saints, composed between 
1343 and 1349, the naatter being drawn from other 
books, as is expi^ly stated in the introductory ser- 
mon. The sermons, which begin with the feast of St. 
Andrew, contain here and there mystical considera- 
tions, wholesome and concise, which give the work a 
distinct place in the history of mysticism. Some ^ 
merely Ineoretical, as definitions, notes on union with 
God, the birth of Christ in the soul, etc. ; others are 
based on the personal experience of the writer. This 
work, for a long time attributed to Her m a nn of Fritz- 
lar, whose name is mioted at the end, was compiled, 
at his request, by Gisiler of Slatheim, one of the Do- 
minican preachers erf that period, who play^ a promi- 
nent part in the history or German imnsticism. Gisir 
ier, formerly a reader & theology at &Iogne and Er- 
furt, had made for himself a collection of sermons; 
now he compiled another work, drawing largely from 
his former one, and adding, with several of ms own 
sermons, extracts from the travels and mystical con- 
siderations <rf Hermann; the simultaneous use of the 
first and third person may be easilynoticed. 

The other work attaributed to He rma n n , ^'Blume 
der Schauung” (Flower of Contemplati<Hi), and 
quoted in the sermon on the Anmrnciation, h^ been 
lately found in a manuscript of Nuremberg; it ocm- 
aasts of a number of questions, often loosely thrown 
toother, on union with God through the c<mtemplar 
tive life, the various models to be assigned to this life, 
the load to perfect contemplation, etc. ; many authori- 


ties are quoted, especially St. Augustine, St. Bernard, 
St. Thomas, Pseudo-Dionysius, Origen, Eckhart, etc. 
In their mysticism the two works show traces of the 
influence of J^khart; but in neither can be exactly 
determined the part due personally to Hermann.. 
Even the person of Hermann is only known from the 
scattered suggestions and reminiscences in his works; 
he was neither a Dominican nor a Franciscan, but a 
pious layman; he sometimes attacks the manners of 
the clergy; he had travelled much, but stories of travel, 
descriptions of customs, etc., cannot always be used 
as a proof of Hermann’s authorship, as they are found 
also in other collections of sermons (for instance the 
carnival at Rome ) ; the writer speaks chiefly of Rome, 
then of Spain and St. James of tJompostela, for he has 
visited the tombs of all the Apostles save those of 
Sts. John and Thomas; he has seen also Lisbon, Paris, 
and St-Denis, Salerno, Amalfi, etc. The sermons, at 
least the first set compiled by Gisiler, were written at 


Erfurt. ^ , 

P kei pp er . Deutsche Mystxker des XIV. Jahrhvnderts, I (Leip- 
zk, 184^, J 3 p. xiii, 


pp. 89, 103, 426, etc.;STaAUcaia 
nan vnd devtsehe XMteratvTt IX 


^ 

sqq.; Haupt, BettrOge zur IMteratter dLer deutschen 
Mystiker in SUzungsberichie der yhOos.-hist. Classe der kais. AI^.^ 
der Wisserachaftm^ LXi^I (Vienna, 1874), 51 aqq.; XCIV 
(1879), 236 sqq. _ ^ 

J. DE GhBLLINCK. 


Hermann of Minden, provincial of ^e German 
province of Dominicans; b. at or near Minden on an 
unknown date ; d. shortly after 1294. He belongied to 
the noble family of Scynne (Schmna), took the relig- 
ious garb of St. Dominic at Minden, became papal peni- 
tentiary and chaplain, acted as vice-provincial “super 
Rhenum” during the provincialate of Conrad von 
Esehingen (1277-81), was provincial of the German 
Dominican province 1286-90, and vicar of the provin- 
cial in 1293 and 1294. In the capacity of ^vincial he 
attended the German national Council of Wtesbmgin 
March, 1287. Hermann’s provincialate occurred in 
one of the most turbulent periods in the history of the 
German Dominicans. The secular clerar mid the 
laity combined to prevent the spread of ■the youthful 
order. Especially serious were the quarrels of the 
order with the cities of Warbui^ ^d Strasburg, and 
with the caHiedral chapters of Ratisbon and Zofinga:!. 
It was due to the eneigy and tact of Hermann that, 
despite all efforts to the contrary, the ord^ continued 
to flourish in Germany. His litenuy activity was con- 
fined to two juridical works, “ Tractatus de interdieto” 
and “De criminum inquisitionibus”, and a number of 
letters. The first was a concise treatise on the ecclesi- 
astical interdict and based on the recent decrees of 
Innocent IV. It was written in 1270. The seepmi 
work, of which neither manuscript nor print exists, 
regulated the inquisitorial proceedings agai^ mem- 
bers of bis order. His numerous letters, wh^ are of 
great historical value, were published by Finke (loc. 
cit. infra). An instruction concerning the “cure 
monialhim”, which Hermann sent in 1287 to th(^ of 
his subjects who were entrusted with the ^iritu^ 
guidance of nuns, was published by Denifle in “^Archiv 
mr literatur und Kirohengeschimte” (Berlin, 1886), 


Q 64^-651. 

kiNXB, UngedrtKkte Domvnikaneriri^e d^ 1$, Jahrh, (Pad^ 

bom, 1891). 22-43; WestfdZisehe Zeitschrift fitr AUart/^hu^ 
XXiV , 120 sqq.; QuAtif and Echabd, Sanptores Ord, Phwftca- 
U>rmn (Ikris, 1719), 1, 434- 


Hermann of Salsa, fourth Grand Master of the 
Teutcmic Order, descendant of the noble Thuringi^ 
bouse of Salza; b. 1180 at Langensalza in Thuringia; 
d. 19 March, 1239, at Barletta in Southern Italy. 
Nothing is known of him imtil in 1210 he succeeded 
Hermann Bart as Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order. Soon after his accession he became one of the 
n fWtff h influential persons in Europe, and the Teut(mic 
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Order, which had dwindled down to a mere handful of 
knights, enjoyed a period of unprecedented prosperity 
durmg his term of office. In 1211 King Andrew II of 
Hungary applied to Hermann for assistance against 
the pagan Cumanes who had repeatedly devastated 
the south-eastern portion of Transylvania. _ Hermann 
sent some of his Imights to settle in that district and 
protect it against further devastation. As reward he 
received the so-called Burzaland, a territon" along the 
River Burza, including Kronstadt and its vicinity. 
The Hungarian nobility, however, protested against 
this grant and the knights were con^iled to leave 
Burzaland in 1225. About this time Duke Conrad of 
Masovia and Bishop Christian of Prussia agreed to ask 
the Grand Master for assistance against the pagan 
Prussians who continually harassed the Christian set- 
tlers in and near Prussia. In case the Prussians were 
suMued by the order, the Duke of Masovia offered 
Hermann the district of Culm and all the territory which 
the order could bring under subjection in Prussia. In 
a diploma of March, 1226, Emperor Frederick II al- 
lowed Hermann to accept the offer and gave him aH the 
rights of a sovereign. The Grand Master appointed 
Hermann von Balk to take charge of the hostile opera- 
tions against the Prussians, and under his direction be- 
gan, in 1230, that memorable ^ries of expeditions 
which finally resulted in the Christianization of Prus- 
sia and raised the Teutonic Order to one of the great 
powers of the Middle Ages. The stren^h of the order 
was materially increased when in 1237 it absorbed the 
Order of the Brothers of the Sword. 

Amidst these activities of the Teutonic Order in the 
north, Hermarm never lost sight of the main object of 
his order, the recovery of the Holy Land. With many 
of his lrnig ht.fi he accompanied tne German crusadere 
to the Holy Land and distinguished hims elf for his 
heroism at the taking of Damietta in 12 19. In reward 
forhis bravery John of Brienne, the King of Jerusalem, 
honoured him with the Golden Cross of Jerusalein, 
which he thereafter wore beside the black cro^ of his 
order. He incessantly urged Emperor Frederick II to 
undertake the crusade which he had repeatedly prom- 
ised to Honorius III, and in order to join the interests 
of the Holy Land with those of the emperor he influ- 
enced him to marry the daughter of John of Brienne, 
lolanthe, who was heiress to the throne of Jerusalem. 
It was chiefly due to the efforts of Hermann that in 
1226 a reconciliation was effected between the em- 
peror and the Lombard cities. In 1228-9 he accom- 
panied the excommunicated emperor to Jerusalem, 
and upon their return to Italy he effected the famous 
Treaty of San Germano on 23 July, 1230, by which the 
Patrimony of St. Peter was reconstituted and the ban 
removed from Frederick II. Hermann spent the re- 
maining nine years of his life mostly in Italy, working 
incessantly for the welfare of the Teutonic Order. 

Koch, Hermann von Salza^ MeUter dea deiUschen Ordens 
(Leipzig, 18^); Lavissb, De Hermano Salzensi^ ordinis Teicr- 
tonici imoUtro (Paris, 1878); Loacs, Hermann de Sahai sein 
IHnerar (Kiel, 1881). 

Michael Ott. 

Htonas, Saint, Martyr. — The Roman Martyrol- 
cgy sets down for 18 August (XV Kal. Septembris) 
the fesLst of the holy martyrs Hennas, Serapion, and 
PdysKius, with the statement that they simered 
deatb in Rome for the Faith. The Greek calendars 
note all three names for the same day; but there is 
nothing in the historical notices of the Menaea and 
Synaxaria from which any inference c^ be drawn 
either as to 'flie c^umstamces or the time of their 
martyrdom. The Martyrolc^um Hieronymianum 
does not give these names under the above date. On 
tire oflrer hand, the 28 August (V Kal. Septembris) 

Harness Lid others who were buried in tS 

catacomb of and BasiUa, and under the same 

(kte f^pear two Alexandrian martyrs, Pdienus and 


Serapion . The writer surmises that the three martyrs 
of 18 August are identical with those of the 2Sth of 
the same month, namely, with the Roman martyrs 
Hermes and the Alexandrians Polienus and Serapion. 
Their appearance under the earlier date could nave 
been the result of a mistake easily accounted for (XV 
instead of V Kal. Septembris). The name Hennas 
also appears for Hermreus ('E/jjuato?), a priest men- 
tioned m the Roman Martyrolo^ and in the Greek 
Menaea as companion of Bishop ^icander of Myra in 
Lyeia, and whose feast as a martyr is set down for 
4 November. It would seem from the Greek calen- 
dars that both saints had been ordained by St. Titus, 
the disciple of St. Paul. 

Acta 3S., August, III, 546-647 ; Martyrologium Hieronymi- 
anum, edd. De Rossi and Duchesne, 112; Nilles, Kalendarium 
rnxinuale vdriueqv^ eceleeice, I (Innsbruck, 1896), 315; 8i/waa:a- 
rium ecdesicB ConataniinopolitancB^ ed. Delehate (Brussels, 
1902), 908. V -r. T- 

J. P. Kjrsch. 

Hermas (first or second centuiy) , author of the book 
called ‘'The Shepherd'* (IIotAtiJv, Pastor), a work which 
had great authority in ancient times and was ranked 
with Holy Scripture. Eusebius tells us that it was 
publicly read in the churches, and that while some 
denied it to be canonical, others “ considered it most 
necessary". St. Athanasius speaks of it, together 
with the Didache, in connexion with the deuteroca- 
nonic^ booli of the Old Testament, as imcanonical 
yet recommended by the ancients for the reading of 
catechumens. Elsewhere he calls it a most profitable 
book. Rufinus similarly says that the ancients 
wished it to be read, but not to be used as an author- 
ity as to the Faith. It is found with the Epistle of 
Barnabas at the end of the New Testament in the 
^eat Sinaitic Bible (fourth century), and between 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Acts of Paul in 
the stichometrical list of the Codex Claromontanus. 
In accordance with this conflicting evidence, we find 
two lines of opinion among the earlier Fathers. St. 
Irenseus and Tertullian (in his Catholic days) cite the 
“Shepherd" as Scripture. Clement of Alexandria 
constantly quotes it with reverence, and so does Ori- 
gen, who held that the author was the Hermas men- 
tioned by St. Paul, Rom., xvi, 14. He says the work 
seems to him to be very useful, and Divinely inspired; 
yet he repeatedly apologizes, when he has occasion to 
quote it, on the ground that “ many people demise it 
Tertullian, when a Montanist, implies that rope St. 
Callistus had quoted it as an authority (though evi- 
dently not as Scripture), for he replies; “I would 
admit your argument, if the writing of the Shepherd 
had deserved to be included in the Divine Instru- 
ment, and if it were not judged by every council of 
the Churches, even of your own Chiurches, among the 
apocryphal and false." And again, ^ he says that 
the Epistle of Barnabas is “ more received among the 
Churches than that apocryphal Shepherd " (De pudic., 
10 and 20) . Tertullian was no doubt right, that the 
book had been excluded at Rome from the Bible 


ing of the “ Pastor’* was in direct contradiction with hre 
own rigid views as to penance. His earlier use of it is 
parallded by the Acts of Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas, 
before the end of the second century, but there is no 
trace of it in St. (^rian, so that it would seem to have 
gone out of use in Africa during the early decades of 
the third century. Somewhat later it is quoted by 
the author of the pseudo-Cyprianic tract “ Adv. alea- 
tores" as “Scriptura divina", but in St. Jerome’s day 
it was “almost unknown to the Latins". Curiously, 
it went out of fashion in the East, so that the Gre^ 
MSS. of it are but two in number, whereas in the West 
it became better known and was frequently copied in 
the Middle Ages, 

Contents. — ^The book consists of five visions, 
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twelv’e mandates, or commandments, and ten simili- 
tudes, or parables. It commences abruptly in the 
first person : “ He who brought me up sold me to a 
certam Rhoda, who was at Rome. After many years 
I met her again, and began to love her as a sister. ” 
As Hennas was on the road to Cumse, he had a vision 
of Rhoda, who was presumably dead. She told him 
that she was his accuser in heaven, on account of an 
unchaste thought he had once had concerning her, 
though only in passing; he was to pray for forgiveness 
for himself and all his house. He is consoled by a 
^^3ioa of the Church in the form of an aged woman, 
weak and helpless from the sins of the faithful, who 
tells him to do penance and to correct the sins of his 
children. Subsequently he sees her made yotmger 
through penance, yet wrinkled and with white hair; 
then agam, as quite young but still with white hair — 
this is the Church of the forgiven. I^tly, she shows 
herself all glorious as a Bride — this is tte Church of 
the end of the days. In the second vision she gives 
Hennas a book, which she afterwards takes back in 
order to add to it. He is to give this writing to the 
presb^rs, who will read it to the people; another 
copy is for Grapte'*, who will communicate it to the 
widows; and a tidrd is to be sent by Clement to the 
foreign Churches, “for this is his ofBce^’. We see 
here the constitution of the Roman Church: the pres- 
byters set over different parishes; Grapte (no doubt 
a deaconess) who is connected with the widows; 
Clement, the pope, who is the organ of communica- 
tion with other Churches; indeed, the constant com- 
munication between Rome and the rest of the Church 
in the second century is well known to us from other 
sources. The fifth vision, which is represented as 
taking place twenty days after the fourth, introduces 
^^the Angel of repentance’* in the guise of a shepherd, 
from whom the whole work takes its name. He deliv- 
ers to Hennas a series of precepts (mandata, iproXaC) 
as to the belief in one God, simplicity, truthfulness, 
chastity, long-suffering, faith, fear, continence, con- 
fidence, cheerfulness, humility, good desires. These 
form an interesting development of early Christian 
ethics. The only point which needs special mention 
is the assertion of a husband’s obligation to take back 
an adulterous wife on her repentance. The eleventh 
mandate, on humility, is concerned with false prophets 
who desire to occupy the first seats (that is to say, 
among the presbyters).^ It is possible that we have 
here a reference to Marcion, who came to Rome about 
142-4 and desired to be admitted among the priests 
(or possibly even to become pope). After the man- 
^ta come ten similitudes (vapi^'KaX) in the form oi 
visions, which are explained by the angel. The long- 
est of these (ix) is an elaboration of the parable of the 
building of a tower, which had formed the matter of 
the thira vision. The tower is the Church, and the 
stones of which it is built are the faithful. But in 
Vis. iii it looked as thou^ only the h<^y are a part oi 
the Church; in Sim. ix it is clearly pomted out that 
all the baptized are included, thou^ they may be cast 
out for grave sins, and can be readmitt^ only after 
penance. 

^ The whole book is thus concerned with the Chris- 
tian virtues and their exercise. It is an ethical, not a 
theol<^caI, work. The intention is above all to 
preach repentance. A single chance of restoration 
after fall is given to Christians, and this opportu- 
nity is spoken of as something new, which had never 
been cl€«triy published before. The writ^ is pained 
by the sins of the faithful and is sincerely anxious for 
their conversion and return to good wcaks. M a 
layman, Hermas avoids dogma, and, when inci- 
dentally it comes in, it is vague or inoorreet. It has 
been thought with some reas(m that he did not dis- 
tinguish the Son from the Holy Ghost, or that li^ held 
that the Holy Ghost became the Son by His Incar- 
nation. But his words are not clear, and his ideas 


on the subject may have been rather misty and con- 
fused than definitely erroneous. 

Authorship and Date. — It is not ^easy to decide 
whether the writer has given us a genume fragment of 
autobiography and a true account of \dsions which he 
saw or imagined that he saw, or whether the entire 
w'ork is fictitious both in form and in setting. Three 
dates are suggested by the variety of evidence avail- 
able. The reference to St. Clement as pope would 
give the date 89-99 for at least the first two visions. 
On the other hand, if the writer is identified with the 
Hermas mentioned by St. Paul, an earlier date be- 
comes probable, unless he wrote as a very old man. 
But three ancient witnesses, one of whom claims to 
be contemporary, declare that he was the brother 
of Pope St. Pius I, who was not earlier than 140-55. 
These three are (a) the Muratorian fragment ; (b) the 
Liberian catalogue of popes, in a portion which dates 
from 235 (Hippolytus?) ; (o) the poem of Pseudo- 
Tertullian against Marcion, of the third or fourth 
centt^, (a) ‘^Pastorem uero nuperrime temporibus 
nostris in urbe Roma Henna conseripsit, sedente 
cathedra urbis Rom» ecclesise Pio episco^ fratre ejus. 
Et ideo legi eum quidem oportet, se publicare uero in 
ecclesia populo neque inter propnetas completes 
numero, neque inter apostolos in fine temponim, 
potest” — ^‘^And very recently, in our own times, in 
the city of Rome, Henna wrote the Pastor, when his 
brother Pius, the bishop, sat upon the chair of the 
Church of the city of Rome. And therefore that 
[book] ought to be perused, but it cannot be publicly 
read to the people assemble in church, neither among 
the Prophets, whose number is complete, nor among 
the Apostles [who came] in the end of times.” (b) 
“Sub nujus [Pii] episcopate frater ejus Ermes librum 
scripsit, in quo mandatem continetur quae [quod] prae- 
cepit ei angelus, cum venit ad ilium in habituPastoris” 
— “Under his [Pius's] episcopate, Ms brother Ermes 
wrote a book in which are contained the precepts 
which the angel delivered to him, coming to him in 
the guise of a riiepherd.” (c) * ' Post hunc deinde Piu^ 
Hermas cui genuine frater, angelicus Pastor, <juia 
tradita verba locates.” — ^‘^Then, after him. Plus, 
whose brother according to the flesh was H^mas, the 
angelic shepherd, because he spoke the words given to 
him.” The three authorities are probably citing the 
same papal catalogue (of H^esippus?). As (c) 
quotes some details from this IM winch are abs^t 
from (b), it would seem that he is independent of (b). 
(a) has added the inference that the “Pastori’ may be 
read publicly, provided it be not numbered among the 
fourteen prophets, nor among the Apostolic writings. 
The statement that Hermas wrote during his brother's 
pontificate may similarly be an infer^me from the 
fact that it was in a list of popes, against the name of 
Pius, that the writer found the information that Her- 
mas was that pope's brother. He may have been an 
elder brother of the ijope, who was probably an old 
man in 140. Hence it is quite possible that Hermas 
might have been past thirty when Clement died, at 
the time of bis first and second visions. But becaiise 
this is possible, it does not follow that it is very prob- 
able. 

Older critics unanimously attributed the author- 
i^p to the Hennas of Rom., xvi, 14 — Bellarmine, 
Cave, Le Nourry, Rend Ceillier, Lardner, etc., wite 
Baronius, who strangely thought the same Hermas 
might have been brother to Pius I. In the middle of 

the ^fc^imony of Muratorian Canon, wSich was 
jmblished in 1740;’ but Gallandi and Lumper adhered 
to the eariier view. Zahn, in an early woi^ {18fl8), 
stood by the reference to St. Clement and imagined a 
Hermas, neither known to St. Paul nor brother to St. 
Pius, but writing in the last decade of the first century. 
He was followed by Peters and Oaspari. But Hefm 
had bem teaching that we cannot refuse the e<mt^ 
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porary witness of the Muratorian Fragment, and this 
view has in the end prevailed amongst scholars, bemg 
now almost universally received. The question re- 
mains how we are to explain the mention of St. Clem- 
ent. It was suggested above that Hennas may have 
been older than his brother Pius. But Hamack, 
holding that monepiscopacy was unknown in Rome 
until Anicetus, the successor of Pius, has no dimculty 
in holding that Clement really lived mto the beginnmg 
of the second century, and that Pius was the most 
prominent among the priests at Rome even before 
140. He therefore dates part of Visio ii, the kernel 
of the whole, before 110, and the final redaction not 
earlier than 135, nor later than 145. It is indeed true 
that the book itself describes the various parts as 
having been written down successively, and the proc- 
ess may well have taken three or four years, but 
hardly a decade or two. Perhaps the most probable 
view IS that the historical data in the book are fic- 
titious; the autW was really the brother of 
Pius, and wrote during his brother's pontificate. The 
evils of the Church in his day which he describes are 
not impossible in the first centu^, but they certainly 
suit the second better. There is a possible reference 
to Marcion^s visit to Rome about 142j ^^d there is^a 
probable reference to Gnostic theories in Simil. viii, 
DC. The writer wished to be thought to belong to the 
preceding generation — whence the name of Clement, 
the most famous of earlier popes, instead of the name 
of Pius. We cannot even be sure that the writer's 
name was really Hennas. It is a suitable name for 
a slave, being a shortened form of Hermogenes,^ 
modorusy or some such word. Dr. Rendel Harris has 
urged in an interesting essay that where Hennas de- 
scribes twelve mountains in Arcadia (Simil. ix, 1), the 
description of the locality is taken from Pausanias. 
Dr. Armitage Robinson thought that we must even 
suppose that Hennas knew the place himself, and had 
been brought up in Arcadia. JBut all this is incon- 
clusive, though plausible. The notion of De Cham- 
pagny (who was followed by Dom Gu4ranger), that 
the ‘^Shepherd” is made iro of two works, the one 
(Vis. i~iv) by the disciple of St. Paul, the remainder by 
the brother of Pope Pius, is sufficiently refuted by the 
unity of style and matter, as Baumgartner has shown. 
The same & to be said of Hilgenfelcr s opinion, that we 
have before us a fusion of works by three authors. 
Spitta has brought into patristic study the method he 
has applied to the Acte of the Apostles and the Apoca- 
lypse, and he finds in Hennas traces of a Chn^ian 
enlargement of a Jewish writing, as V6lter had said of 
the Apocalypse. It is natural that Volter should 
have approved this theory, but Spitta has not been 
followed by patristic scholars. Haussleiter formerly 
attributed only Vis.^ y— Simil. x to the brother of 
Pius, regarding Vis. i-iv as an addition made at the 
end of second century in order to recommend the 
book as the work of Hennas, disciple of St. Paul. 
But that personage is not even mentioned. 

There is but one direct quotation in the *'Sh^ 
herd”, and that is from the apocryphal book of “El- 
dad and Modat, who prophesied to the people in the 
wilderness”, and the reference is apparently ironical. 
But there are many indirect citations from the Old 
Te^ment. According to Swete, Hennas never cites 
the Septuagint, but he uses a version of Daniel akin to 
that of Theodotion. He shows acquaintance with 
one or oth^ of the Synoptic Gospels, and, since he 
also uses that of St. JoJhn, he probably knew all toee. 
He appears to employ Ephesians and other Epistles, 
including perhaps I Peter and Hebrews. But the 
books he mc^ certainly and most often us^ are the 
Epistle of St. James and the Apocalyp^. His matter 
is rather dull to us moderns, and the simplicity of his 
manner has been characterized as childish. But the 
admiration of Origen was not given to a work without 
depth or value; and, even with regard to the style, 


Westcott has reason to say (“On the Canon”, pt. I, 
ch. ii): “The beauty of the language and conception 
in many parts has never been sufficiently appreciated. 
Much of it may be compared with the ‘Pilgnm's Prog- 
ress' and higher praise than this cannot be given to a 
book of its kind.” There is indeed some resemblance 
between the intensity and directness of the ancient 
Roman Catholic and that of the persecuted Puritan, 
however antipodean the antithesis between the in- 
dividualism of the one and the conception of a Univer- 
sal Church which dominates the whole thought of the 


other. ^ ^ , 

The “Shepherd” was first p^ted m Latin by 
Faber Stapulensis (Lef^vre d.'Etaples) in “Liber 
triumvirorumet trium spiritualium virginum” (Paris, 
1513); better edition by Fell (Oxford, 1685), and 
especially by Hilgenfeld (Leipzig, 1873), and von 
Gebhardt (Leipzig, 1877). This version, which is 
contained in many MSS., and has been frequently 
reprinted in the editions of the Apostolic Fathers, is 
known as the Vulgate. It was certainly known to the 
author of the “Adversus aleatores” (third or fourth 
cent.), and possibly to TertuUian, and the translation 
was probably made in the second century. Another 
version is contained in a single MS. (V at. Palat. 150, 
ssec. xiv), and l^s been printed by Dressel, “Patres 

‘ ‘e;, 1857 and 1863), and von Gebhardt 

’Patres Apost. ”, Leipzig, 1877) . It is 


^ 

of the fifth century, according to Harnack, and the 
translator has used the Vulgate version as an aid. 
Haussleiteris attempt to show that the Palatine is the 
older is rejected by Hamack and Funk. An Etffiopic 
version was -discovered in 1847 by d'Abbadie;^ it has 
unfortunately a few lacunse and accidental omissions. 
It seems to nave been made in the year 543. The 
Greek original was first known from a fourteenth- 
century MS. on .Mount Athos. The well-known forger 
Simonides stole four of the leaves and copied the 
rest. But he sold to the library of the University of 
Leipzig a Greek version which he had composed Him- 
self. This was published in 1856 by Rudolf Anger, 
with preface ana index by Dindorf. The fraud was 
soon discovered. The four leaves and Simonides' 
copy were procured by the libraiy, and the true 
readings were published by Anger in the “Leipziger 
Repertorium der deutschen und auslandischen Lit- 
eratur”, III (1856), 138. Since then the six leaves 
which remain on Mount Athos have been collated by 
J. Armitage Robinson. The Codex Sinaiticus dis- 
covered by Tischendorf, and published by him in 1862, 
contains the “Pastor”, but in both MSS. the end is 
wanting. Two framents of the book are found on a 
papyrus leaf from the Fayoum, now at Berlin. 

On the MSS. of the Vulgate version, see Haenack, OmcK, I, 
61; Dblehatb in BitZZ. crii., 1894, p. 14; Ehehard, AUchriaU, 
LUteratur^ 1 04. The Palatine MS. has been carefully collated by 
Fun-k mZ^tachr, fitr die dafcrrctcA. (^mn.,3IXX'Vl (1885), 245- 
On the date and style of the Palatine version, Haussleiter, 
De veraionibue Paatoria Hermce latinia (Erlangen, 1884) ; Idem 
in. Z. fvr wiaa. TAeof., XXXVI (18i^),345. For the Effiiopic 
version, see d’Albadib and Dillman, HermcB PaatOTj vnth Latin 


been frequently republished m similar collections, as by 
gbnfbld (1866 and 1881), Gebhabdt, and Harnack els’ll — ); 
Lightpootand Barmeb with English translation (189 U, Funk 


is given in facsimile by Wilckbn, Tofeln zut bUeren gnechiaoh^ 
PaL&ogr, (Leipzig 1891); a citation is found in a papyrus m 
Grenfell and Hunt, TJie Oxyrhynchu^apyri^ T l^ndon, 
1898), 8. On both papyri see Diels and Haiwack m 
ber,derK. preuaaiacnen Akad. dpr Wiaa 

and Ehrhard in Theolog. QuarUdachripf IjXXIV (1892), 294- 
The literature dealing witn Hermas is very large, and only a. 
selection is here mentioned. The best introduction and 
in Latin, are by ISjnk, Patrea ApoatoUd, I (TGbmgen, 1901)^ 
An excellent summary account by Bardbnhbwbr, Qeach. der 
altUrchl, LiU., I (Freiburg im Br., 1902), 667-578;, also 
Harnack, Geach. der altchr. LiU., I, 49, and Chronol.,!, 257; 
Kruger (who dat^ the book c. 100), Geach. der altchr. 
(1895), 29; Zarn, Der Hirt dea Hermaa unteraucht (Gotha, 
1868) ; Idem, Geach. dea N. T. Kanona, I (1888), 326; Nirschl, 
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Der Hirt dea Hermaa (Pass3u» 1879); BrCll, Der B, dea B, 
(Freiburg im Br., 1882); Rendel Haheis, Hermaa in Arcadia 
in Journal of Soc. of Bibl. Lit. and Exeg, (1887, and reprinted, 
Cambridge, 1888). On Hennas’s use of the N. T. see the works 
of Westcott, Zahn, Ghegory, etc. on the Canon; and C. Tay- 
lor, The wxtneaa of Hermaa to the four Goapda (London, 1892); 
Idem, Hermaa and Cebea (an attempt to show that Hetmas has 
used the vivaxea of the Stoic philosopher Cebes) in Journal of 
PhiloL, XXVIII (1900), 276. On the plural authorship, De 
Champagny, Lea Antonina, 1 (Paris, 1868); Spitta, ZurGeaek. 
und Litt, dea Urchriatentuma, II (Gottin^n, 1896); Volter, Die 
Viaionen dea Hermaa, die Sibylle, und Klemena von Horn (Ber- 
lin, 1900). For the unity, lisK, Die Einheit dea Paator HermcB 
(Marburg, 1888); BAtJMGARTNER, Die Einheit dea Hermaa- 
buchea (Freiburg im Br., 1889); Funic in Theol. Qmrialachr., 
LXXXI (1899), 321; Stahl, Patriatiache Unterauchungen (Ber- 
lin, 1901—), fflves the date as 165-70, after the appearance of 
Montanism; R^ville, La valetar du timoignage hiatorique du 
Pasteur d* Hermaa (Paris, 1900). On the theology of the Shep- 
herd, LrNK, Chriati Peraon und Werk im Hirien dea Hermaa 
OIsH^urg, 18^); Benigni in Beaaarione, VI (1899); Hbubtier, 
Le dogme de la Triniti dana Vipiire de S, CUm. et le Paatewr d'H. 
(Lyons, 1900). Further bibliomphy in Richardson, Synop- 
aia; Chevalier, Repertoire, and Bardenhewbr, loc. cit. 

John Chapman. 

Hermenentics, derived from a Greek word con- 
nected with the name of the god Hermes, the reputed 
messenger and interpreter of the gods. It would be 
wrong to infer from this that the word denotes the 
interpretation or exegesis of Sacred Scripture. Usage 
has restricted the meaning of hermeneutics to the 
science of Biblical exegesis, that is, to the collection of 
rules which govern the ri^t interpretation of Sacred 
Scripture. Exegesis is therefore related to henneneu- 
tics, as language is to grammar, or as reasoning is to 
logic. Men spoke and reasoned before there was any 
grammar or logic; but it is very difficult to speak cor- 
rectly and reason rightly at all times and under any 
circunistances without a knowledge of grammar and 
logic. In the same way our early Chnstian writers 
explained Sacred Scripture — as it is interpreted in 
particular cases even in our days by students of 
extraordinary talent— without relying on any formal 
principles of hermeneutics, but such explanations, if 
correct, will always be in accordance with the canons 
of our present-day science of exegesis. 

I. Necessity of Hekmenbtjtics. — The reader must 
not infer from what has been said that hermeneutics is 
a mere accomplishment in the Biblical ^egete, that 
its knowledge is not necessary for the Bible student. 
It is true that in the early Church the science of exege- 
sis was not developed; but it must be remember^ 
that the so-called sacred languages were the vernacular 
tongues of the Syrian and Greek writers, who were 
fannliar with what are to us Biblical antiquities, and 
who were also imbued with the early oral traditions 
containing the true explanation of the many difficult 
passages of Sacred Scripture. As soon as these natu- 
ral aids of the Christian interpreter be^n to wan^ the 
principles ol hermeneutics began to devdiop.- Even 
at the time df St. Augustine they were collected into a 
sin^e book, so that they could be made known and 
put into practice without much difficulty, .^yone 
acquainted with the variety of opinion concerning the 
meaning of some of the mo^ important passages of the 
Bible w5l wonder rather at the suggestion oi explaining 
Scripture without the aid of hermeneutics, thsui at the 
claim for its urgent necessity. Nor can it be said ^t 
the variety of exegetical results on the part of writers 
well-versed in the principles of scientific inteipreta- 
tion shows the uselessness oi hermeneutics in the 
explanation of Sacred Scripture. No scientific princi- 
ples have ever done away with all disagreement of 
scientists in any branch of knowledge; b^des, in the 
case of ^ripture study, hermeneutics has d iimn i s hed 
the number of the opmions of interpreters by elinri- 
nating the views not supported by any sdiid scientific 
principle. Such principles are evm more necessary 
for the Biblical interpreter than a study of logic is for 
the thinker; for while the laws of thought are based 
on an inborn tendency of the mind, the rules of her- 
meneutics rest to a great extent on facts external to 


the mind. And the results flowing from the applica- 
tion of the principles of hermeneutics are not less 
important than those derived by means of the formal 
laws of logic, since the controversies between Jews 
and Christians, between Christians and Rationalists, 
between Catholics and Protestants, are in the end 
brought back to hermeneutic questions. 

II. Limits op Hermeneutics. — ^Though the in- 
fluence of hermeneutics is so far-reaching, its effi- 
ciency must not be overestimated. Hermeneutics 
does not supply a deficiency of natural ability, nor 
does it rectify false philosophical principles or per- 
verse passions, nor again does it impart the ne^ed 
philological and historical erudition. Secondly, of 
itself hermeneutics does not investigate the objective 
truth of a writer^s meaning, which has been established 
by its canons; it does not inquire what is true or false, 
but only what the writer intended to say. Hence a 
hermeneutic truth may be an objective falsehood, 
unless the writing subjected to the hermeneutic rules be 
endowed with the prerogative of inerrancy. Thirdly, 
hermeneutics does not inquire into the authentic- 
ity of a writing, nor into the genuineness of its text, 
nor again into its special character — ^for instance, 
whether it be of a sacred or profane nature. Biblical 
hermeneutics presupposes, therefore, a knowledge of 
the history of the Canon of both the Old and the New 
Testament, an acquaintance with the results of the 
lower or textual criticism, and a study of the dog- 
matic treatise on inspiration. The number of limita- 
tions of hermeneutics will not render the reader im- 
patient, if he keeps in mind that he bears with the 
limits which circumscribe the field of other branches 
of learning; no one blames grammar, for instance, be- 
cause it does not confer any sp^ial linguistic aptitude 
on the grammarian, or because it does not improve the 
melody or the syntactical structure of the language. 

HI. Object op Hermeneutics. — After removing 
what is foreign to hermeneutics, we are enabled to 
understand its proper object more thorou^y. Its 
material object is the book or writing which is to be 
explained; its formal object is concerned with the 
sense expressed by the author of the book in question. 
Thus, Biblical hermeneutics deals with Sacr^ Scrip- 
ture as its material object, furnishing a complex set of 
rules for finding and expressing the true sense oi the 
inspired writers, while the discovery and presentation 
of the genuine sense of Sacred Scripture may be said 
to be its formal obi^t. 

IV. Division op Hermeneutics. — ^The most direct 
and simple method of determining the meaning of an 
author consists in the latter’s statement of the sense 
he intended to convey. Such a statement, whether 
it pro<^ed from the author himself or from anoth^' 
person who has ccartain knowledge of the author’s 
mind, is called an authentic interpretation. ^ The leg^ 
interpretation differs from the authentic in that it 
proceeds, not from the lawgiver hin^lf, but from his 
successor, or from his equal in legislative power, or 
from the supreme legal authority. The scientific 
interpretation differs from both the authentic and the 
le^; its value is not derived from authority, but 
from the trustworthiness and the learning of the com- 
mentator, from the weight of his arguments, and from 
his faithful adherence to the rules oi herm«ieutics. 
Authority as such does not enter into the field of 
general hermeneutics. The rules of hermeneutics, 
tiius circumscribed, may be either of universal or 
particular application, that is, they may be valid for 
the ri^t explanation of any book or writing, or they 
may be adapted for a particular class of books, e. g., 
Sacred Scripture or canon law. Biblical hermeneutics 
belongs to this second class, not because the universal 
rules S exegesis are inapplicable to the S^red Books, 
but because the sacred toaracter of the Bible demands 
additional rules of interpretation which are not ap- 
plicable to profane writings. Finally, Biblical herme- 
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neutics is either general or special, according to the 
character of the exegetical rules it contains: it is 
general if its rules are applicable to the whole Bible; 
it is special if they are intended for the explanation of 
p^ticular books only, e. g., the Psalms or the Pauline 
Epistles. But, as in logic the species contains all the 
essential notes of the genus, so does special herme- 
neutics contain all the exegetical rules of general 
hermeneutics, and so does particular hermeneutics 
embrace all the laws of interpretation imposed by 
universal hermeneutics. 

V. First Principle in Hermeneutics. — Since the 
more special hermeneutical laws do not contradict the 
more general laws, but only determine them more 
accurately in order to adapt them to the particular 
writings which they are to explain, it ought to^ be 
possible to determine the first and highest principle 
or law of hermeneutics, from which all the special 
exegetical rules are derived. The reader will remem- 
ber that such first principles exist in other sciences, 
too; in logic, for instance, and in ethics, we have 
the principle of contradiction and the principle of do- 
ing good respectively. Returning to hermeneutics, 
thought must be derived from language according to 
the same law which regulates the expression of thought 
in language, the process alone being inverted. In 
this respect language in general does not differ from 
a cipher message which must be read according to the 
code in which it was written. Now a writer commonly 
uses the code of his day and of his own peculiar 
circumstances; he employs language in accordance 
with its peculiar usages and its rules of grammar; he 
follows in the expression of his thoughts the sequence 
of logic, and his words reflect his mental as well as his 
physical and social conditions. If the interpreter 
wishes to fully understand the writer, he must be 
guided by these quasi-criteria of the author’s mean- 
ing: his language, his train of thought or the context, 
and his psychological and historical condition at the 
time of writing. Hence flows the first and hipest 
principle of hermeneutics: Find the sense of a book 
oy way of its language (grammatically and philologi- 
c^y), by way of the rules of logic (from the context), 
and by way of the writer’s mental and external con- 
dition. Expressing the same truth negatively, we 
may say that any meaning of a passage which does 
not agree with its grammar, its context, and the in- 
ternal and external conditions of its author, cannot be 
the true sense of the writer. In the case of Scripture, 
the fact of its inspiration and of its authentic inter- 
pretation by the Church must be added to the three 
common criteria of interpretation; hence any mean- 
ing not in keeping with &riptural grammar, context, 
or the concrete conditions of the Biblical writers, or 
not in harmony with the fact of inspiration and the 
spirit of the Church’s interpretation, cannot be the 
irue sense of Scripture. Regard to only the first three 
of these criteria renders the exegesis rationalistic; 
observance of the first four is a recognition of the 
specific Christian doctrine of Biblic^ inspiration; 
mt it is only the conjunction of the fitfth with the 
other four that gives birth to true Catholic exegesis 
without destroying the rational and simply Christian 
character of the int^retation. 

VI. Sources op Hjermbnbutic Principles. — ^The 
foregdi^ remarks reveal the sources from which her- 
maieutics derives its secondary principles. It pre- 
supposes a granunaidcal and philological knowl^ge 
of the language in which the work is written, an ac- 
quaintance with the laws of lo^ and rhetoric, and a 
familiarity with the data ci psySidogy and the facts of 
hist<ffy. 'These are the sources of rules of univer- 
sal h^m^eutics; in tlie case cf the Sacred Scriptures, 
the ^entific int^reter must be well-grounded in the 
so-called Sacred or Biblicd language; he must be 
well-vQrsed in Biblical history, arch^ology^ and geog- 
rai^y; he slnadd know the various Qirisiaan dogmas 


bearing on the Bible and their history;^ finally he 
must be instructed in patrolog^’, ecclesiastical history, 
and Biblical literature. Before entering on the ex- 
planation of any particular book of Scripture, the 
commentator must also be versed in the dogmatic, 
moral, philosophical, and scientific questions con- 
nected with his particular subject. In the light of 
these many requirements, one easily understands why 
it is so hard to find commentaries which are fully satis- 
factory, and one also realizes the need of reading 
several commentaries before one can claim fully to 
understand the Scriptures or any part thereof. 

VII. Historical Development op Hermeneutics. 
— Seeing the importance of Biblical hermeneutics, it 
may seem a matter for surprise that this branch of 
study was not developed earlier. But the history of 
every science shows that practice precedes theory. 
Language, for instance, had Tbeenin use for many gen- 
erations before systematic grammars were written; 
health had been the object of care for centuries be- 
fore the growth of the science of medicine. In a 
similar way, the books of Sacred Scripture were read 
and explained by means of what may Be called natural 
hermeneutics before the science of exegesis was 
thought of. Deut., xvii, 8-12, 18; xxi, 5; xxxi, 9-13, 
24-26, may be regarded as containing at least implied 
testimony in favour of the practice of exegesis, though 
it is impossible to determine the hermeneutical laws 
then in force. 

(1) Jewish Deodopment . — Not long after the days of 
Christ, R. Hillel set forth seven hermeneutic rules 
{Jhiddoth), among which are found the inference from 
the greater to the less, from the general to the partic- 
ular, from the context, and from parallel passages. 
At the beginning of the second century R. Vishma *el 
ben Elisha* increased the number of HilleTs rules to 
thirteen, treating among other questions the way of 
harmonizing contradictory passages. About the mid- 
dle of the second century R. ElTezer derived thirty- 
two hermeneutic rules from the then prevailing method 
of interpretation, and these are still to be found in the 
editions of the Talmud after the treatise Berakhoth 
In the Middle Ages Aben Ezra and Maimonides ex- 
plained certain hermeneutic rules, but no rabbinic 
writer has written ex professo any complete treatise 
on Biblical hermeneutics. 

(2) Christian Development. — (a) The First Three 
Centuries. — ^Among the earliest Christians, too, the 
Scriptures were read and explained without the guid- 
ance of any acknowledged rules of hermeneutics. We 
may infer from the sayings of the Fathers that tradi- 
tion and the analogy of faith were the sovereign laws 
of the early Christian interpreters. In the second 
centmy Melito of Sardis composed a hermeneutic 
treatise, entitled "The Key”, m which he explained 
the Biblical tropes. The Fathers of the third and 
fourth centuries su^ested many rules of interpreta- 
tion without collecting them into any distinct work. 
Besides TertuUian and Clement of Alexandria, Origen 
proposed and defended against Jews and heretics 
rules of exegesis in his work "De principiis”, lib. IV; 
Diodorus of Tarsus (d. before 394) wrote on the differ- 
ence between type and allegory, but his work " Quo- 
modo differt theoria ab allegoric” has been lost; St. 
John Chrysostom urges the commentator to study 
the context, the author, the readers, the intention of 
the speaker, the occasion, place, time, and manner of 
writing (Horn, in Jer. x, 33; Horn, xv in Joan.). St. 
Jerome, too, has left many hints on the proper method 
of inte^retation ("Ep, ad Pammach.”; <mtimo 
genereinteroretandi”; "Lib.qusest. Hebr. in Gen.”; 
” Be nominibus et loc. Hebr.” ; “ Praef . in 12 prophet. 
"In quat. evang.”, etc.). 

(b) From the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. — 
About A. D. 390 the Donatist 'Tychonius published a 
work entitled "Septem repulse ad inquirendum et 
inveniendum sensum S. Scnptura©*”, which was both 
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incomplete and infected with error; it was on this 
account that St. Augustine (d. 430) wrote his work 
“De doctrina Christiana libri quatuor'', in w’hich he 
treated the rules of interpretation more satisfactorily 
than had ever been done before his time. Hermeneu- 
tic principles may be found scattered also in other 
works of the great African Doctor, e. g., in his "De 
Genes. his “ Exposit. Psalm. ", and Ms De civit. 
Dei’\ Isidore of Pelusium (d. about 440-450) left 
letters explaining the hermeneutic principles of the 
School of Antioch, and also a work entitled "De 
interpretatione divinse scripturae". To Eucherius of 
Lyons (d. about 450) we are indebted for two herme- 
neutic works, ^ Fonnularum spiritualis intelligentiae 
ad Urani^ liber imus” and “Instructionum ad Sa- 
lonium filium libri duo ”. In the fifth century, too, or at 
the beginning of the sixth, the monk Adrian explained 
the figurative expressions of Sacred Scripture, espe- 
cially of the Old Testament, according to the principles 
of the School of Antioch in a work entitled “ Introduo- 
tio ad divinas scripturas". About the middle of the 
sixth century JuniHus Africanus wrote his celebrated 
letter to Pnmasius, "De partibus divinse legis", in 
wMch he expounds the rules of Biblical interpretar- 
tion, as he received them from an adherent of the 
School of Edessa. About the same time M. Aurelius 
Cassiodorus (d. about 565-75) wrote, among other 
works, "De institutione divinanim litterarum", "De 
artibus et disciplinis liberalium litterarum”, and "De 
schematibus et tropis". 

(c) To the Council of Trent. — ^Though we meet with 
fewer complete hermeneutic works during the period 
of the Middle Ages, still we have copious exegetical 
rules in the commentaries and introductions of St. 
VenergCble Bede, Alcuin, Rabanus Maurus, Hugh of 
St. Victor, and esp^iaUy St. Thomas (Summ. theoL, 
I, i, n. 9 sq.). Ihere were several special reasons 
which led to^ the promotion of Biblical and herme- 
neutical studies in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. The Council of Vienne (1311) ordained that 
chairs of Oriental language were to be erected in the 
universities; the htimanistic studies began to flourish 
anew and reacted favourably on the pursuit of the Bib- 
lical languages; the discovery of the art of printing 
(1440-1450) facilitated the spread of the Scriptures; 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks (1453) 
occasioned the westward emigration of numerous 
learned Greeks, who carried with them their liters^ 
treasures as weU as their learning and artistic skill. 
It was during this period, too, that Nicolaus Lyranus 
(d. 1340) wrote Ms works, "Tractatus de differentia 
nostrae translationis ab Hebr. litteri" and "Liber 
differentiarum V. et N. Testament! ”, and John Gerson 
(d. 1429) produced his hepnenejitic treatise entitled 
" Prc^ositiones de ^nsu litterali Scripturae Sacrse”, 
in which he considers the various kinds of Scriptural 
sense, and express his preference for the literal sense 
to be detenmned aocoroing to the teaching of tradi- 
tion and the pronoimc^neirts <rf the Church. In die 
sixteenth century the so-cMled R^ormers began with 
regsu^g the analogy of faith and the symbds as the 
criteria Biblical exegesis, but in the end they had to 
fall back on the rules of Christian and even rational- 
istic hermeneutics, m that they naturally prepared 
the way for the Biolical rationalkm of the eight^nth 
century. The Catholic hermeneutic literature also 
grew during these centuries, partly owing to the rivaliy 
between CathoKc and Prot^tant schcJars. As this 
tended to enlarge the hermeneutic works, clearness 
and thoroughne^ demanded the separation from her- 
meneutics of critical, historical, and dogn^itic ques- 
tions, and the development and solid proof of the 
strictly hermeneutic principles. 

VIII. Relation op HBBMBNBxmcs to the other 
Branches of Sacseed Study. — ^It may be erf interest 
to consider the relation in which hermeneutics, thus 
reduced to its own specific limits, stands to the other 
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branches of Scriptural studies. Needless to say, the 
first step in the scientific study of the Bible consists in 
acquainting oneself with the foundation and the 
extent of the human and Divine authority with which 
the Scripture is endowed; the so-called historico- 
critical mtroduction to Sacred Scripture teaches us 
all this. The second step leads us to the key for the 
right understanding of this doubly authoritative col- 
lection of books, that is, to the study of hermeneutics 
proper. The final stage of Bible study is exegesis, 
which opens to us the innermost treasures of the 
inspired writings. All this would be very simple and 
clear, if the second stage did not demand tne additional 
erudition now taught by three distinct branches of 
knowledge: sacred philology, Mstory, and sacred 
archaeology. It would be quite impossible to apply 
the rules of hermeneutics without possessing this 
knowledge. Finally, those who arrange theological 
studies systematically place philosophy and Bible 
study, together with ecclesiastical history and patrol- 
ogy, among the preambles preparing us for theoretic 
theology (fundamental, dogmatic, and apologetic), 
practical theology (moral), pastoral titieology, and 
canon law. 

IX. Contents of Hermeneutics. — ^After consider- 
ing hermeneutics in its relation to its cognate branches 
of study, we may return to a more accurate scrutiny of 
its own contents. We have seen that the science of 
interpretation has for its formal object the discovery 
and the presentation of the sense of Sacred Scripture. 
Starting from this fact, we may infer that (1) a com- 
plete treatise of hermeneutics ought to treat first of 
the sense of Scripture in general ; (2) it must lay down 
definite rules for finding this sense; (3) it must teach 
us how to present this sense to others. These three 
questions have been fully explained in the article 
Exegesis (vol. V, 692 sqq.), so that it is unnecessa^ 
to repeat their re^ective developments here. It will 
be useful, however, for the reader to have before his 
eyes a summ, ary of the principal points treated in that 
article. 

X. Summary op HERMBNEimc PRmCTPLEs.-;-(l) 
The genuine sense of Sacred Scripture is first divided 
into (a) the literal, and (b) the typical sense. Then 
follows a consideration of (a) the nature, (J5) the divis- 
ion, (7) Hie ubiquity, and (5) the unity and multiplicity 
of the literal sense. Next comes a brief study of the 
two kinds of a so-called sense of Scripture which at 
best bear only an analogy to the real Biblical sense, (e) 
ihe derivative or consequent sense, and (i) Biblical 
accommodation. Then, as to the typical sense, the 
writer (a) describes the nature of the typical sense, 
(j8) gives its divisions^ ( 7 ) shows its existence, (5) con- 
siders its occurrence m the Old Testament and in the 
New, (e) indicates its criterion, and (i) investigates 
its theologicad value. 

(2) In the next place the writer treats of the method 
of finding the genuine sense of Scripture, considering: 

(a) the human character of the Bible, which demands 
an historico-grammatical interpretation sq that the 
commentator must keep in mind (a) the significance 
of the literary expression of its sacr^ and Scriptural 
language; (/?) the sense of its literary expression, 
wMch £ often determined by the subject matter of the 
writing, by its occasion and purpose, by the grammat- 
ical and logical context, and by parallel passages; 
(y) the histOTical settii^ of the book and its author, 

(b) The Divine or in^ired character of the Bible re- 
quires a so-called Catholic interpretation, wMch 
involves additional directions of both (a) a negative 
character preventing (i) all irreverence and (h) the 
admission of any error, and (0) of a positive nature, 
which bid the interpreter to re^>ect (i) the definitions 
of the Church, (ii) the patristic interpretation, and 
(iii) the analogy of faith. 

(3) After the genuine sense of Sacred Scripture has 
been found, it has to be presented to others by means 
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of (a) the version, (b) the paraphrase, (c) the gloss 
and scholion, (d) the dissertation, (e) or finally the 
commentar}-'. The homily may also be classed among 
the more popular method of Biblical exposition. 

(4) The concluding pages of the article Exegesis 
are devoted to a brief history of the subject: (a) Jewish 
exegesis is di\nded into (a) Palestinian and (^) Hellen- 
istic; (b) Christian exegesis comprises, (a) the patris- 
tic period, i. e., (i) the Apostolic Fathers and apolo- 
gists, (ii) the Greek Fathers of both Alexandrian and 
Antiochene tendencies, (iii) the Latin Fathers; (^) the 
time from the Patristic age (in its narrower sense) to 
the Council of Trent, where we again meet with (i) 
Greek writers, and (ii) Latin scholars, either pre- 
SchoLastic or Scholastic; ( 7 ) the period after the 
Council of Trent with (i) its Catholic writers of the 
golden age, of the transition period, and of recent 
times, and (ii) the non-Catholic exegetes, whether 
they be of the number of the early Reformers, or of 
their immediate successors, or again of the rational- 
ists. We have added this survey of the history of 
exegesis because it throws light on the historic develop- 
ment of hermeneutics. 

XI- Two Special Questions. — No difficulties will 
be raised against the Biblical interpreter as long as 
he remains within the sphere of the rules which govern 
his grammatico-historical exegesis; but protest will 
rise up on every side as soon as he urges the principle 
of Biblical inerrancy, and the duty of bowing to the 
authority of the Church. A few additional observa- 
tions on these two points will therefore not be out of 
place. 

(1) Irierranc^. — (a) Nature of Inerrancy. — ^The in- 
errancy of Scripture means that its hermeneutic truth 
is also objectively true, and that its genume sense is 
adequately presented by its literal expression, at l^st 
by its complete literal expression, f oimd in the original 
text interpreted in the l^ht of the sp^ial purpose of 
the Holy Ghost and of its intended circle of readers. 
But this perfection of literary presentation does not 
remove obscurity and ambigmty of expression, de- 
fects which flow naturally from the human authors 
of the various books of Sacred Scripture, and were 
foreseen, and for good reasons permitted or even in- 
tended, by the Holy Ghost. Nor does the absolute 
truthfulness of Sacred Scripture imply that the Bible 
always presents the whole truth under all its aspects, 
nor does it demand that all the saying quoted by the 
Bible as historical facts are objectivdy true. Words 
quot^ in Scripture as spoken by infallibly truthful 
imeakers, e. g., by God Himself, or the §ood angels, or 
the prophets and apostles actually inspired, or by the 
sacr^ writer himself while under the influence of 
inspiration, aU these words are not merely historically, 
but also objectively, true; but words quoted in Scrip- 
ture as proceeding from speakers open to error are not 
necessarily objectively true, though they are histori- 
cally true. It however such profane words are ex- 
pressly approved of by the inspired writer^, they are 
also omectively true. 

(b) Consequences flowing from Inerrancy. — ^It fol- 
lows from what has been said that there can be no 
contradictions in the Bible, and that there can be no 
real opposition between Biblical statements and the 
truths of philosophy, science, or history. 

(tt) No Contradictions in Sacred Scripture. — ^The 
impossibility of any contradiction existing in the 
Bible itself flows from the fact that God is the author 
of Sacred Scripture, and would be responsible for any 
such discrepancy. But how are we to remedy appar- 
, ent ccmtradictions in Scripture, the existence of wnich 
cannot be denied? 

(i) In some cases it is practically certain that our 
present text has been corrupted. I Kings, xiii, 1, says 
that Saul was a child of one year when he began to 
reign, and he reigned two years over Israel, thou^, 
according to Acts, xiii, 21 (and Joseph., Antiq., vI, 


xiv) Saul reigned forty years, beginning at the age of 
twenty-one. In the former case, the letters of the 
Hebrew text denoting forty and twenty respectively 
must have been lost. A similar corruption must be 
admitted in III Kings, iv, 26, which grants to Solomon 
40,000 stalls of chariot horses instead of the 4000 as- 
signed to him in II Par., ix, 25 (Hebrew text). 

(ii) In other cases the apparent contradictions in 
the Bible are due to an erroneous exegesis of one or 
both of the passages in question. Such wrong inter- 
pretations are easily caused by the change of the 
meaning of a word; by the assumption of a wrong 
nexus of ideas (chronological, real, or psychological ) ; 
by a restriction or an extension of the meaning of a 
passage beyond its natural limits; by an interchange 
of figurative with proper, of hypothetical with absolute, 
language; by a concession of Divine authority to 
mere quotations from profane sources, or by a neglect 
of the difference between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. Thus the word * ' tempt'' has one sense in Gen., 
xxii, 1, and quite another sense in James, i, 13; the 
expressions “faith” and “works” have not the same 
sense in Rom., iii, 28, and James, ii, 14, 24; the “sin- 
cere companion” of Phil., iv, 3, does not mean “wife”, 
and does not place this passage in opposition to I 
Cor., vii, 8; the “hatred of parents” inculcated in Luke, 
xiv, 26, is not the hatred prohibited by the command- 
ment of the decalogue; the nexus of events in the First 
Gospel is not chronological, and does not establish an 
opposition between St. Matthew and the other Evangel- 
ists; in I Kings, xxxi, 4, the inspired writer testmes 
that Saul killed himself, while in II Kings, i, 10, the 
lying Amalecite boasts that he slew Saul; in John, i, 
21, the Baptist denies that he is “the prophet”, with- 
out contradicting the statement of Christ in Matt., xi, 
9, that John is a prophet; etc. 

(iii) Apparent contradictions in the Bible may have 
their source in an erroneous identification of distinct 
words or facts, in a neglect of the difference of stand- 
point of different writers or speakers, or finally in an 
erroneous assumption or opposition between two 
really concordant passages. Thus Gen., xii, 11 sqq., 
refers to facts wholly different from those related in 
Gen., XX, 2, and xxvi, 7; the healing of the centurion's 
servant related in Matt., viii, 5 sqq., is entirely distinct 
from the healing of thh king's son mentioned in John, 
iv, 46 sqq.; the multiplication of loaves in Matt., xiv, 
15 sqq., IS distinct from that described in Matt^ xv, 
32 sqq., the cleansing of the temple related in John, 
ii, 13 sqq., is not identical with the event told in Matt., 
xxi, 12 sqq.; the anointing described in Matt., xxvi, 
6 sqq., and John, xii, 3 sqq., differs from that told in 
Luke, vii, 37 sqq.; the prophets view the coming of 
Christ now from an historical, now from a moral, and 
again from an eschatological, standpoint, etc. 

(/3) No Opposition between Biblical and Profane 
Truth, (i) Proof. — Thus far we have considered ap- 
parent contradictions between different statements 
of Sacred Scripture; a word must be added about the 
opposition which may appear to exist between the 
teaching of the Bible and the tenets of philosophy, 
science, and history. The Bible student must be con- 
vinced that there can be no such real opposition. The 
Vatican Council declares expressly: “Though faith is 
above reason, still there can never be a true discrep- 
ancy between faith and reason, since the same Goa, 
who reveals mysteries and infuses faith, implants in 
the human mind the Hght of reason” (Sess. Ill, Con- 
stit. de fide cath., cap. iv). The same truth is upheld 
by Leo XIII in the Encyclical “ Providentissimus 
Deus”: “Let the learned maintain steadfastly that 
God the cr^tor and ruler of all things is also the author 
of the Scriptures, and that therefore nothing can be 
gathered from nature, nothing from historical docu- 
ments, which really contradicts the Scriptures.” 
Consequently, any opposition between Biblical and 
profane truth is only apparent. Such an appearance 
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of opposition may spring from one of three sources: 
Scripture may be wrongly interpreted, there may be 
a mistake in reputed profane truth, or finally the proof 
establishing the opposition between profane and Bibli- 
cal truth may be fallacious. 

(ii) Apparent Opposition. — ^Any statement resting 
on a faulty text, or an exegesis neglecting one or 
more of the many hermeneutic rules, cannot be said 
to be a Biblical truth. On the other hand, a mere 
theory in philosophy, or a mere hj^pothesis in science, 
or a^in a mere conjecture in historj^ cannot claim the 
dignity or right of a profane trutli. Many mistakes 
have been made by Scriptural exegetes, but their num- 
ber is not greater than that of scientific blunders. But 
even in cases in which the sense of the Bible is certain, 
and the reality of the profane truth cannot be doubted, 
the proof of their mutual opposition may be faulty. It 
is all the easier to go wrong in the proof of such an 
opposition, because the language of the Bible is not 
that of philosophy, or of science, or of the professional 
historian. The Scriptures do not claim to teach 
ex professo either pfiilosophical theses, or scientific 
facts, or historical chronology. The e:^ressions of 
Scripture must be inte^reted in the light of their 
own age and of their original writer, before they are 
placed in opposition to any profane truth. There are 
expressions even in the language of to-day (for instance, 
the rising and the setting of the sun, etc.) which con- 
tradict aclmowledged scientific truths, if no attention 
be paid to the conformity of such language with “sen- 
sible appearances’’. 

(iii) Relation between Hermeneutics and Profane 
Learning. — ^What is, therefore, to be the relation be- 
tween the interpreter and the scientist? (1) It would 
be wrong to make Scripture the criterion of science, to 
decide our modem scientific questions from our Biblical 
data. In certain historical controversies this course 
may be followed, because some of the books of Scrip- 
ture are historical works. But in scientific ques- 
tions, it suffices to hold that “in matters of faith and 
morals” Scripture agrees with the tmths of science; 
and that in other matters. Scripture rightly under- 
stood does not oppose tme scientific results. (2) To- 
wards the use of profane truths in Biblical exegesis, 
the attitude adopted by commentators is not so uni- 
form. The ultra-conservatives are inclined to explain 
Scriptxire without any regard to the progress of pro- 
fane learning. This method is opposed even to the 
warning of St. Thomas (I, Q. Ixvih, a. 1). The conser- 
vatives are prone to adhere to traditional scientific 
views until such are evidently superseded by modem 
results; these exegetes expose themselves to the dan- 
ger of at least seeming defeat — a disgrace which 
reflects on Biblical exegesis. It is well, therefore, to 
temper our conservatism with pmdence; prescinding 
from “matters of faith and morals” in which there 
can be no change, we should be ready to accommodate 
our exegesis to the progress of historians and scien- 
tists in their respective fields, showing at the same time 
that such harmonizing expositions of Scripture repre- 
sent only a progressive stage in Bible Audy which 
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To repeat once more, with regard to “matters of faith 
and morals” there is no progress of the faith in the 
faithful, but only progress of the faithful in the faith; 
with regard to other matters, the progress ci profane 
knowledge may throw additional li^t on the true 
sense of Sacred Scripture. 

(2) Authprity of the Church , — Thus far we have con- 
sidered the inerrancy of the Bible which can never be 
lost sight of by the believing interpreter; we come 
now to the question of authority to which the Catholic 
exegete owes obedience. 

(a) Law of the Church. — The Council of Trent (Sess. 
IV, De edit, et usu ss. 11.) forbids that, in “matters 
of faith and morals belonging to the building-up of 
Christian doctrine”, the Bible be explained agmnst 


the sense held by the Church, or against the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers. The Tridentine Confession 
of Faith and the Vatican Council (Sess. Ill, Const, 
de fide cath., cap. ii) enjoin in a positive form that 
in “matters of faith and morals belonging to the 
building-up of Christian doctrine ”, the Scriptures be 
explained according to the teaching of the Church 
and the unanimous consent of the Fathers. In the 
article Exegesis the mles have been laid down which 
will ensure due conformity of Catholic exegesis with 
Catholic and patristic teaching; but little has been 
said about the meaning of the clause “in matters of 
faith and morals” and about the relation of ecclesi- 
astical authority to those truths which do not belong 
to “ matters of faith and morals 

(b) Meaning of “Matters of Faith and Morals”, — 
The phrase ‘ ‘matters of faith and morals” has been com- 
pared with St. Thomas’s truths revealed on their own 
account as distinct from truths revealed, accidentally 
as it were, on account of their connexion with the 
former (II-II, Q. i, a. 6, ad lum); matters not of 
“faith and morals” have been found in the Angelic 
Doctor’s expression, “in his quse de necessitate fidei 
non sunt” (II Sent., dist. ii, Q. i, a. 3) ; Vacant extends 
the words “matters of faith and morals” to the dog- 
mas of faith and the truths pertaining to the custody 
of the deposit of faith; Granderath identifies “matters 
of faith and morals” with all religious truths as dis- 
tinct from merely profane verities; Egger is inclined 
to comprise under “matters of faith and morals” all 
revealed truth, and again the whole deposit of faith, 
in which he includes all Biblical truths; Vmati ap- 
pears to extend “matters of faith and morals” to all 
truths that must be believed with Catholic or Divine 
faith, adding that all Biblical statements fall under 
these groups; Nisius seems to identify “matters of 
faith and morals” with the truths contained in the 
deposit of faith without including all Biblical state- 
ments in this collection (cf . “ Theologische Zeitschrift ”, 
1895, 368 sqq.; 1899, 282 sqq., 460 sqq.; 1900, 672 
sqq.; “Science catholique”, 1900, 500 sqq.; “Revue 
biblique ”, 1900, 135 sgq.) . Whatever may be thought 
of the foregoir^ opinions, it appears to be clear that 
“matters of faith and morals’’ contain aH trut^ that 
must be believed with either Catholic, Divine, or 
theological faith. The further clause, pertaining to 
“the building-up of Christian doctrine’ , includes all 
the truths necessarily connected with the Christian 
system of doctrine and morals whether by way of 
foundation, or necessary proof, or, again, logical in- 
ference. 

(c) As to Matters not of Faith or Morals. — Certain 

waiters have inferred from the fact that the decrees 
of the councils do not say anything ea^^licitly about 
the interpreter’s subjection to authority in case of 
Biblical truths not included among “matters of faith 
and morals”, that the Church has left the commenta- 
tor perfectlv free in this part of Biblical exegesis. 
The laws of Icggic hardly justify this inference. On the 
contrary, logic demands that he should not give any 
explanation which would not be in keeping with the 
analogy of faith. The most reasonable view of this 
question maintains that in matters not of faith or 
morals the teaching of the Church offers no poritive 
guide to the commentator, but that it supplies a 
negative aid, inasmuch as it tells the Catholic student 
that any explanation must be false which is not con- 
formable with the spirit of the Catholic Faith. To 
iUustrate the for^mg rules, we may consider the 
attitude of the Bible towards the movement of the 
earth as involved in the Galileo question: (a) If the 
Bible evidently teaches the stability of the earth, it is 
not permitted by Biblical inerrancy to say that the 
earth moves; (jS) If the Biblical teaching needs any 
explanation with ^ 

“matters of faith and mor^”; this is a que^on of 
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right; (7) if the question of right be answered in the 
af&rmative, it is followed by the question of fact: 
does the teaching of the Church, or the analogy of 
faith, or again the unanimous consent of the Fathers 
maintain the stability of the earth? Or even if the 
second question be answered in the negative, is there 
any unanimous consent of the Fathers on this point 
which compels the reverent consideration of the Catho- 
lic interpreter? A careful study of these points will 
show how the rules of hermeneutics affect the judg- 
ment passed on Galileo. 

SzEKJELT, HermenetUica Btblica Generdlis (Freibuiw, 1902); 
Zapletal, Hermeneniica BMica (Freibure, ^^57’ 

Compmdiwn Hermmeuticum (Liaybach, 1891, 1899); Ue 
Blanc d’Ambonne, Le langage symbolique et le sens apintnel des 
Kiintes Eantures (Paris, 1889); VicocRot^, Les livres saints et 
la critiQue taiionaliste (Paris, 1886-90) , Cobnelt, IntTodiudio 
generalis %n S. Script. (Paris. 1885) ; Schneedorfeb, Scepsis 
Bermm. BUic. (Pra^e, 1885); Panek, J'emen. BM%c. in 
%aum ss, th^l. slvdiosorum (Olmiitz, 1884) ; Reith^tb, 
Lehrbvch der bibl Hermen. (Kenapten, 1874); Danko, De S. 
Script, ejusque interpreiaiione (Vienna, 1^7) * Jntr^uct. 

in S. Script. generaHs (Louvain, 18M; Mecnlin, 1893); Kohl- 
GBtJBER, Hem. bibl. generalis (Vienna, 1850);^ yiGOu^nx, 
Les ecoles exigetiques chritiennes aux premiers sibcles ^ Reoue 
bibligue (1892), ^ sqa ; Guebicke, De schol&t Alexandna 
fiorim catechetica (Halle, 1824); Kingsmt, Alexandria and 
her SchooU (London, 1854); Kihn, Die BfdMum der antio- 
chenisidien Schule auf dem exegeiischcn G^ete (Weissenbu^, 
Die antiochenische SchuLe und ihre 




Chrysostortius in seinem VerMUnts zvr ardioehenMch^^ bcnule 
(Gotha, 1^9); Gkasb, Chrysostom, a Study in the History of 
Biblical interpretation (London, 1887); see also the literature 
unto Exegesis. . _ , _ 

A. J. Mjlas. 

Hem iAnglld) Saint, date of birth unknown; d. 
13 April, 585. Leovi^d, the Arian King of the Visi- 


Aria SS , April, 11, 134-138; Gams, Kirchengeschichte Spani^ 
ens, II (Ratisbon, 1864), 1, 489 sqq ; II (1874), ii, 1 sqq ; Gob- 
res, Hermengild in Zeitschnft fur histonsche Theologie, 1873, 
1-109; Leclebcq, L’Espagne chretienne (Paris, 1906), 254 sqq 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Hermes, Saint, martjT, Bishop of Salona (Spalato), 
in Dalmatia. Very little is known about him; in 
Rom., xvi, 14, St. Paul says: Salute Asjmcritus, 
Phlegon, Hennas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the brethren 
that are with them.” This last name is supposed by 
many to refer to the sublet of this article, who is also 
said "to have succeeded lltus as Bishop of Dalmatia, 
and to have been martyred. A passmg mention is 
made of a Hennas in the Acta SS. Bolland., April 8, 
under Herodion; and Pape says he was one of the 
seventy-two disciples of Our Lord. Hermes was a 
very common name among slaves. Migne (P. G., 4 


Canisius talks of a “Hermseus presbyter” , . . who 
converted many from idols to Christ, suffered for his 
faith with Meander, Bishop of Myra, and was lace- 
rated and hanged”. 

De Sotbes in Diet . Christ. Biog., s. v. Hermes (2) ; MentBa, 4 
Nov.; MenoLogium. Basilianum, 4 Nov.; Migne, P. G., QCVII, 
143; Farlati, lUyrie. Soar. (1751), i, 393-404; Pape, W trier- 
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Lectiones Antiques (Amsterdam, 1725), III, pt. I, 484. 

C. F. Wbmysb Brown. 


Theodosia. Hermengild mamed, m 576, Ingundis, 
a Frankish Catholic princess, the daughter of Sige- 
bert and Brunhilde. Led by his own incl^tion, and 
influenced by bis wife as well as by the instructions 
of St. lender of Seville, he entered the Catholic fold. 
Leovigild^s second wife, Goswintha, a fanatical Arian, 
hated her daughter-in-law and sought by ill-treatment 
to force her to abandon the Catholic^ Faith. Her- 
mengild had accordingly withdrawn, with his father’s 
sanction, to Andalusia, and had taken his wife with 
him. But when Leovigild learned of his son’s con- 
version he summoned him back to Toledo, winch 
command Hermei^ild did not obey. The fanatical 
Arianism of his step-mother, and his father’s severe 
treatment of Catholics in Spain, stirred him to 
tsJee up arms in protection of his oppressed co- 
religionists and in defence of his own rights. At the 
same time he formed an alliance with the Byzantines. 
Leovigild took the field against his son in 582, pre- 
vail^ on the Byzantines to betray Hermengild for a 
sum of 30,000 gold solidij besieged the latter in Se- 
ville in 583, and captured the city after a siege of 
nearly two years. Hermengild sought refuge in a 
church at Cordova, whence he enticed by the 
false promises of L^vigild, who stripped him in camp 
of his royal raiment and banished him to Valencia 
(584). His wife, Ingundis, fled with her son to 
Africa, where she died, after which the boy was given, 
by order of Emperor Mauritius, into the hands of his 
graninother, Brunhilde. We are not fully informed 
as to Hennengild’s subsequent fate. 

Gr^ory the Great relates (Dialogi, III, 31, in P. L., 
239793) that Leovi^d sent an Arian bishop 
to hiTin in his prison, on Easter Eve of 585, with a 
promise that he would forgive him all, provided he 
consented to receive Holy Communion from the hands 
of this bishop. But Hermengild firmly refused thus 
to abjure ins Catholic belief, and was in consequence 
beheaded on Es^r Day. He was later venerated 
as a martyTj and Sixtus V (1585), acting on the sug- 
gestion of "King Philip II, extended the celebration of 
Ss feast (13 April) throi^liout the whole of Spain. 


completing his course in the gymnasium, or high 
school, at Rheine, Hermes studi^ philosophy at the 
University of Miinster from 1792 imtil 1794. He then 
took up theology in order to remove the doubts re- 
garding faith awakened in his mind by the study of 
Kant and Fichte. Initiated as he was into the science 
of theology by professors of limited ability, and alto- 
gether dissatisfied with the traditional methods of 
proof, he determined for the time being to adhere to 
the faith of the Church as set forth in the Catechism, 
but afterwards to seek on his own account a better 
basis for the truths of Christianity. In 1797 Hermes 
became professor at the MUnster gymnasium; in 1799 
he was ordained a priest. The first work he wrote, 
'' XJntersuchung fiber die innere Wahrheit des Chris- 
tentums” (Munster, 1805), in which he sought to 
demonstrate the harmony between reason and reve- 
lation, was received with so much favour that in 
1807 its author, warmly commended by the Prot- 
estant theologian Memeyer, at HaUe, was ap- 

S ointed to a chair of theology at the University of 
[unster. 

Hermes lectured on dogmatic theology, and, with 
especial zest, on the intr^uction to theology. Im- 
pressive and attractive in appearance, he was highly 
esteemed by his students because of his extraordinary 
pedagogic ability and his exemplary priestly bearing. 
He also earned the respect and appreciation of his 
colleagues by his zealous devotion to the interests of 
the university; up to 1819 they elected him dean 
three times. But his rationalistic methods of in- 
struction, which were out of harmony with the theol- 
ogy of the past, roused opposition among the ruling 
circles at Mfinster including several men of eminence, 


berg, Katerkamp, Kistemaker, Keller m a n n. When 
the Vicar-General von Droste-Visoherin§, who was at 
the head of the administration of the diocese during 
a vacancy of the see, demanded that Hermes should 
continue the use of the Latin tongue in the dogmatic 
lectures, the latter refused to obey. The same prel- 
ate, by order of the pope, denied the legality of the 
uncanonical reorganization of the cathedral chapter 
by Napoleon I, refused to acknowledge the wrongful 
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appointment of Baron von Spiegel (later Archbishop 
of Cologne) as \ncar-general, and on 31 jMarch, 1S13, 
took back into his own hands the government of the 
diocese. Thereupon Hermes published a voluminous 
opinion disputing his right to such a procedure (“ Gut- 
achten in Streitsachen des Munsterschen Domkapitels 
mit dem Generalvikar des Kapitels. Mit Bewilligung 
des hochwurdigen Domkapitels herausgegeh^n”, 
Munster, 1815). As confidential adviser of the 
Prussian ministry he wrote at its request, particularly 
between the years 1815 and 1819, several important 
opinions, e. g. the one published in 1818 concerning 
the establishment of a tneological faculty at the new 
University of Bonn. His loyalty to the Church is 
attested by the opinion he wrote condemning the 
inaccurate and erroneous translation of the Bible by 
Carl and Leander van Ess and the first-named au- 
thor’s^ ‘^Geschichte der Vulgata”. Although the 
Prussian ministry, to his deep regret, reduced the 
Munster University to the rank of an academy in 
1818, Hermes refused a call to the new University of 
Bonn just as firmly as he had declined, in 1816, the 
offer of a professorial chair at the University of Breslau. 

In 1819 Hermes published “Die philosophische 
Einleitung”, the first part of his principal work “ Ein- 
leitimgin die christ-kathoHsche Theolo^e” (Munster, 
1819; 2nd ed., 1831). The purpose of this book was to 
put an end to all doubts regarding three questions winch 
are of fundamental importance to all religious convic- 
tion, and especially to that of the Christian. These ques- 
tions are: Whether there is any truth at all ; whether God 
exists, and what are His attrioutes ; whether a supernat- 
ural revelation is possible, and imder what conditions. 
The theological faculty of Breslau conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of Theology honoris causd. for 
his “ Philosophische Einleitung . After that Hermes, 
yielding to the persistent urging of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, accept^ the chair of dogmatic theology at 
Bonn, 27 April, 1820. His inaugural lecture dealt 
with the relation of positive theology to the general 
principles of science (see “Zeitschrift f\ir Philosophie 
und Imtholische Theologie”, 1833, pp. 52-61). His 
election, 3 August, 1820, as “Rector ^gnificus”, which 
he declined, and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
honoris catisd, which the philosophical faculty of 
Bonn subsequently conferr^ on him, in 1821, are 
ample evidence of the respwt ^d to him m Bonn. 
The University of Freiburg im Breisgau tried in vain 
to secure him for its facifity. His lectures on phi- 
losophy, the introduction to theology, and dogmatic 
theology attracted a tremendous following in Bonn, 
being attended even by large numbers of philologists 
and jurists. The Prussian ministry suspended the 
theological faculty in Mtinster for six months, on 
account of the interdict which the Vicar-General 
Clement August issued against Hermes, forbidding all 
Geological students in the Diocese of Mtinster to 
attend any outside university without his permission. 
It was revoked immediately upon the retirement of 
the vicar-general. The tl^logians in the Diocese 
of Paderborn were also forbidden by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to attend Hermes’ lectures. To please 
Hmnes, the Government in 1825 dismissed his col- 
league Seber who was not in sympathy with him. 
Moreover, the Archbishqp Baron vcm ^ie^l, who 
,had be^ a patron of Hermes even in his Mtinster 
days, appointed him a memb^ of the cathedral chap- 
ter, examiner to the ^od, and ecclesiastical coun- 
sellor in Cologne, without disturbii^ his professcnial 
duties or obligii^ him to reside at &d<^ne. 

As examiner, Hermes was a bitter opponent of all 
ecclesiastics who did not share his views. like the 
theological faculty at Bonn, to which only pupife 
Hermes had been appointed since 1826 (AGtrfeldt, 
Braun, Vogelsang, Mtiller), the seminary at Colo^e 
and a large part of the clergy were soon imbued with 
his ideas. Even the other faculties d Bonn included 


followers of his, particularly Professor Clement Au- 
gust von Droste-Hulshoff in law and Elvenich in 
philosophy. In a very short time the theological 
faculties of Breslau, Munster, and Braunsberg, the 
seminary at Trier, many cathedral chapters and 
instructorships in religion at the gymnasia were filled 
with Hermesians. In 1830 Hermes cast the decisive 
vote against calling Mohler and Dollinger to the chair 
of ecclesiastical history at Bonn. On the other hand 
the appointment of Irofessor Klee for Biblical exe- 
gesis and dogmatic theology implied a distinct con- 
cession to the anti-Hermesian movement which in 
the meantime had been slowly gathering strength. 
Hermes began to publish the second part of his “ Intro- 
duction to Theology”, the “Positive Einleitung”, or 
“Positive Introduction”, in 1829 (Munster, 1829, 
2nd ed., 1834) . Therein he sought to demonstrate the 
truth of Chiistianity by way of completing the 
“Philosophical Introduction”. “The * Philosophical 
Introduction’ having shown the possibility of proving 
that Christianity is both extGisically and mtrinsi- 
cally true, and having shown also how the demon- 
stration should proceed, we have now got to the point 
of furnishing tms proof — such is the purpose of the 
'Positive Introduction’” (Positive Introduction, 1). 
In carrying out this pur^se he investigates five 
questions: (1) Are the books of the New Testament 
externally (historically) true? (2) Is the so-called 
oral tradition likewise historically true? (3) Are the 
expositions and interpretations of Jesus' doctrine, as 
communicated by the oral teaching of the Catholic 
Church, infallibly correct? (4) Are the teachings of 
Jesus contained in the books of the New Testament 
intrinsically true? (5) Are the teachings^ of Jesus 
that have been banded down by oral tradition like- 
wise intrinsically true? 

In its essence Hermes’ theological system, or 
“ Hermesianism ”, was rationalism; and, though in 
many respects opposed to the doctrines of Kant and 
Fichte, it was strongly influenced by them. Accord- 
ing to Hermes our knowledge is subjectively true when 
we are convinced in our nunds that it coincides with 
its object. This conviction, however, becomes a 
certainty when it is irresistible. The necessity of our 
conviction, Gerefore, is the criterion of objective 
truth. This necesrity is either physical or moral, 
that is, it is either independent of, or dependent <m, 
duty and conscience. It comes to pa^ in two ways: 
it is either forced upon us, or we admit it freely. In 
the first case, we call our conviction belief in a truth, 
in the second, acceptance of a truth. Belirf in a 
truth is a matter of theoretical reason, while accept- 
ance is a matter of practical, or obligating, reason. 
Belief in a truth is in ppt the result of mediate ne- 
cessity, in which case it is founded either on imagma- 
tion, i.e. on the clearness and vividness d the mental 
content, or on insight (understanding); in part, also, 
it spring from immediate necessity, and only in this 
case is knowledge philosophically certain. “It is 
of immediate necessity that we must accept the fol- 
lowing proposition as true, together with all propo- 
sitions subordinate to it: 'Everything that is must 
have a sufficient reason ’ ” (Philosophische Einleitung, 
§ 14) . Now the first and most immediate reality, that 
is forced upon the reason of direct necessity, is insep- 
arably connected with the consciousness that I know^ 
and with the thought that something is there. In 
order to discover the sufficient reason for this first 
reality, we are referred to the world as it ^pears to 
us, boG within and outside of ourselves. The variar 
tions which occur in these phenomena require a 
sufficient reason in order to account for them; the 
variations in the origin of things call for a sufficient 
and absolute reason for their origin, and this uKi- 
mately can only be found in the idea of God. In siKffi 
wise Hermes proves the existence of God alo^ 
lines of theoretical reason in contradistin^ljft^ 
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Kant, who treated the acknowledgment of God’s 
existence as a postxilate of practical reason. 

The knowledge of the existence of God and of His 
attributes, which determine His relation to the world 
and to mankind, is a preliminary condition indispen- 
sable to the solution of the question as to whether 
supernatural revelation is possible. Hermes answer 
this question in the aflBrmative, first, because God is 
able directly to produce representations in the human 
mind, and secondly, because by means of representa- 
tions man can be con\dnced of the intrinsic truth of 
conceptions supematurally imparted to him, and also 
of conceptions naturally produced by himself, the 
truth of which he cannot himself demonstrate (cf. 
Philosophische Einleitung, § 74) The question of the 
fact of a supernatural revelation must be distin- 
guished from the question of its possibility. Revela- 
tion, said Hermes, must be admitted as a fact so soon 
as it can be shown that a message has emanated super- 
naturally from God. But the duty of the practical 
reason to admit revelation as a fact is demonstrated 
if in any alleged Divine revelation all the conditions 
are present on fulfilment of which it can and must be 
accepted for what it purports to be. Hermes, how- 
ever, deems it necessa:ty to make a very questionable 
distinction between philosophers and non-philosophers 
in r^ard to the duty of accepting revelation. No 
precept of practical reason, he says, can oblige the 
philosopher, who has a well-foiindw confidence in his 
knowledge, to accept a revelation that was imparted 
to him supematurally, even if he had ascertamed its 
supernatural character, and even if it fulfilled all the 
conditions of a Divine origin. For the philosopher 
can through his own discerning perceive very defi- 
nitely his natural duties, and he will always be con- 
vince that he does so perceive th^. Consequently, 
practical reason cannot oblige him to look for tms 
perception outside of himself, or to accept it if offered 
to him unsou^t, whether by another person or by 
superhuman agency. 

On the other hand, when a revelation known to be 
supematuml is offer^ to a person unversed in phi- 
losophy, he is bound by practical reason to accept it 
in order that he may learn his natural obligations. 
He must accept it, since he could not otherwise ac- 
quire the sum total of needful knowledge, being 
unable to attain it by philosophical methods. If, how- 
ever, it is incumbent on tide great majority of man- 
kind — consisting, of course, of non-philosophers — ^to 
obey the behests of practical reason by believing in 
revSation, then neither can the philosopher refuse to 
accept the truth of revelation; reflective theoretical 
reason obliges him to accept it. At the most he could 
refuse to do so only on the ground that he had not yet 
been convinced of its Divine origin, since the fact that 
it could not be of any advantage to him would be no 
reason for withholding his acquiescence in its Divine 
origin. In order^ therefore, to deny this certainty 
of Qie Divine ori^ of revelation, he must assume that 
what others, millions in fact, are in strictest duty bound 
to assume as true may possibly be untrue, and that 
obligatory reason when it leads mankind of absolute 
necessity to believe something to be true can guide 
them to the opposite of objective truth, Hermes’ 
rationalistic conception of the idea of revelation 
follows from this line of argument; and furthermore 
he says expressly that reason cannot teach the ex- 
istence of truths of such primary importance and yet 
declare that it is unable to know them. 

Again, Hermes’ opinions on the motiva credxbUi- 
tatis were quite absura. Theoretical reason, he said, 
can accept the probability of the Divine origin of 
extraordinary jphenomena (miracles and prophecies) 
(mly because^it does not know all the laws of the 
natural world, while p^tical reason, for the sake of 
duty, can accept their supernatural origin as cer- 
tainly true. Theoretical reason, for example, could 


not assert with certainty that the reviv^ pf a decom- 
posing corpse "was of supernatural origin, whereas 
practical reason could. For, if such a phenomenon 
could have a natural cause, men should be allowed to 
act accordingly and, in this case, to delay the burial 
of the corpse because the possibility of a natural 
reanimation was as yet by no means excluded. In 
this wav Hermes sought to demonstrate the moral 
duty of accepting miracles under certain circum- 
stances, in opposition to Kant W’ho had laid it down as 
a moral principle never to presuppose the miraculous. 
Furthermore, Hermes denied that miracles afforded 
conclusive testimony in favour of revelation; he dis- 
tinguished between the proof of the supematuralness 
of miracles and the proof of the Divinity of a reve- 
lation. That many of the supernatural miracles 
worked by higher intelligent powers are of Divine 
origin can only be proved by the contents of the 
revelation and its moral character. A revelation 
shown to be genuine to the satisfaction of practical 
reason demonstrates the Divinity of the miracles.^ 

According to Hermes, the starting-point and chief 
principle of every science, and hence of theology also, 
is not only methodical doubt, but positive doubt. 
One can believe only what one has perceived to be true 
from reasonable grounds, and consequently one must 
have the courage to continue doubtmg until one has 
found reliable grounds to satisfy the reason. W e may 
follow only where reason leads us, because this is the 
only guide that the Author of our being has given us 
for this life. Hermes differentiated the Herzens- 
glaubcj or belief of the heart, i. e. the accepting of 
revealed truths dictated by the will, from the Ver- 
nunftgjanbe^ or belief of the reason, brought about by 
scientific demonstration. In order that one’s faith 
may be efficacious it is not enough”, he says, “for 
the intellect, impelled by the la"^ of our cognitive 
faculties, to acquiesce in the evidence of all these 
truths which reason or revelation teaches or estab- 
lishes, nor to adhere firmly to the same in conse- 
quence, but it is also required that men should sur- 
render themselves to these truths (realities). Effi- 
cacious faith is not the faith dictated by reason, which 
is subject to necessity and can, therefore, be demon- 
strated, but the faith of the heart, that cannot be 
compelled by any proof, but is accepted by a free, 
unconditional surrender of the will. It is for reason to 
prevent us from believing blindly or in a visionary 
way, but it is for the will as a free agent to impel us 
to work by faith” (Christkatholische Dogmatik, III, 
§ 285). . ... 

Although he was absolutely lacking in originality 
as a philosopher, and although as a theologian his 
acquaintance with the traditional theolo^ was very 
limited, Hermes soon acquired a following. ^ In 
philosophy there were Esser, Biunde, and Elvenich; 
m ethics G. Braun and Vogelsang; in natural and 
ecclesiastical law Droste-Hiilshoff, all of whom treated 
their subjects according to the Hermesian way of 
thinking, while Achterfeldt and Siemers wrote for use 
in the mgher schools textbooks of religious instruc- 
tions incoiporating his views. Among his other 
disciples were Baltzer, Hilgers, Rosenbaum, and J. W. 
J. Braun. The last-named, together with Achterfeldt, 
founded the “Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und katho- 
lische Theologie” (1832-52) in defence of Hermes* 
ideas. The .firchbishop of Cologne, Baron von Spie- 
gel, continued to champion Hermesianism even after 
the death of its author, and he silenced by repeated 
favourable reports the doubts that had been awakened 
in Rome as to the correctness of the new doctrine. 

Hitherto only individual attacks had been made on 
the Hermesian theology. With the exception of a 
few anonymous articles in Mastiaux's “Literatur- 
zeitung” (1820, p. 369-394), and in the “Aschaffen- 
burger Kirchenzeitung”, Windischmann was the 
first to write an incisive and thorough criticism of 
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Hennes^ doctrines, in the “Katholik”, 1825. But 
the controversy became sharp and bitter when Pope 
Gregory XVI, in a Brief of 26 September, 1S35, con- 
demned the Hermesian system and placed both 
“ Introductions^^ as well as the first part of the “Dog- 
matik*' on the Index. The same fate befell the second 
and third parts of the “Dogmatik^’ in a decree of 7 
January, 1836. Prior to the issuing of this condemna- 
tion, the Holy See, at the solicitation of several Ger- 
man bishops, advised by VVindischmann and Binterim 
among others, had ordered the most thorough investi- 
gation possible. Prominent theologians, such as 
Reisach, director of studies in the Propaganda and 
later cardinal, and Father Perrone, the Jesuit dog- 
matist, were entrusted with the task of examining 
Hermesian doctrines. The papal Brief characterized 
the theolomcal errors of Hemesianism as “ false, rash, 
captious, leading to scepticism and indifferentism, 
erroneous, scan(&lous, harmful to^ Catholic schools, 
subversive of Divine faith, savouring of heresy, and 
already condemned by the Church”. The decree 
expressly desig^ted the doctrinal points in which 
Hermes had diverged from the Catholic Church, 
namely: on the nature and rule of faith; on Holy 
Writ and tradition. Revelation, and the teaching 
office of the Church; the motiva credibilitatiSj the 
proofs of the existence of God, and the doctrines con- 
cerning the nature, holiness, justice, and freedom of 
God, and His ultimate purpose in His works ad extra; 
on the necessity of grace and its bestowal; on the 
reward and punishment of men; on the original state 
of our first parents; on original sin and on the powers 
of man in the fallen state. 

The Hermesians tried to weaken the force of the 
impression produced by this imexpected condemna- 
tion and to prevent the carrying out of the Brief. In 
fact, they succeeded in mducing the Prussian Govern- 
ment to forbid the publication of the Brief, and Hiis- 
gen, Vicar Capitular of Cologne, enjoined ‘'strict 
sflence” on his clergy in respect to the condemnation, 
on the pretext that the document had not come to 
him in the regular course of official procedure, through 
the Prussian Government, On the contrary, the new 
Archbishop of Cologne, Clement August von Droste- 
Vischering, former Vicar-General of Mtinster, de- 
manded the submission of the theological professors 
at Bonn, forbade theological students to attend the 
lectures of recusant professors, and compelled the 
clei^, on their appointment, to repudiate the Her- 
mesian errors in eighteen theses. Although it was 
not in sympathy with the archbishop's measures, 
the Prussian Government, on 21 April, 1837, for- 
bade the theolc^cal professors at Bonn, as well as 
the philosopher Windischmann and the cancmist 
Walter, to take part in any controversy on the subject 
of Hermesianism. The Bonn professors, Braun and 
El venich, made a last attempt to vindicate the system, 
journeying to Rome in May, 1837, in order to prevail 
upon the pope to withdraw the condemnation by 
emphasizing the (Jansenist) distmetio juris et fadu 
The repeated personal interviews they had with the 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Lambruschini, and with 
the General of the Jesuits, Father Roothan, who had 
been entrusted with their case, were just as fruitless 
as was 'their comprehensive treatise on Hermesianism 
entitled: “Meletemata theologica”, which was handed 
back to them unopened (printed, in Latin, at Leipzig, 
in 1839; in German, at Cologne, in 1839, under the 
title “Theologische Studien”). After their return in 
April, 1838, they both gave a one-sided version of 
their unsuccessful mission in the monc^raph “Acta 
Romana” (printed at Hanover and Leipi^j 1838). 

Most of the Hermesians now gave up their cause for 
lost and submitted, some of them ^ntanecHKly, and 
some at the demand of their bishops. Thanks to the 
energetic action of Cardinal-Archbishop von Geissel of 
Cologne in particular, Hermesianism was completely 


eradicated, and in 1860 even the most stubborn Her- 
mesians, Braun and Achterfeldt, returned to their 
allegiance. Since their dismissal from their academic 
professorships in 1844, they had for a long time con- 
tinued their defence of Hermesianism in their period- 
ical and in polemical pamphlets, but they had only a 
few followers. The Vatican Council, with special 
reference to the doctrines of Hermes (cf. Cone. CoU. 
Lac., yil, 166d, lS4bc), in the “ Constitutio de fide 
catholica”, cap. iii, can. v, defined the freedom of the 
act of faith and the necessity of grace for faith (see 
Denzinger-Bannwart, 1814). 

A complete bibliography on Hermes and Hennesianism is 
furnished in Gla, Repertorium der katholi8ch-t?i^logiachen Lit- 
eratuTy I (Paderbom, 1904), ii, 355-70; Webneb, GeachichU der 
kaiholiacken Theolome (1^9), 405 sqq , 423 sqq.; Bbuck, 
Geachxchte der katholiscken Ktrche in Deutschland im neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhundertr II (1903), 496 sqq.; Eeusch in AUgemeine 
Deutsche Biographic, XII, 192 sqq.; Kessel in Kirchenlex., s. v. ; 
Scmnn-TscHACKEBT in Protestantische Realencyklopizdie, VII, 
750 sqq. JOSEPH ScHULTE. 

Hermite, Charles, b. at Dieuze, Lorraine, 24 
December, 1822; d. at Paris, 14 January, 1901; one of 
the greatest mathematicians of the nineteenth century. 
He studied at the College de Nancy and then, in Pans, 
at the College Henri I V and at the College Louis-le- 
Grand. As a boy he read some of the writings of 
Lagrange on the solution of numerical equations, and 
of Gauss on the theory of numbers. In 1842, his first 
original contribution to mathematics, in which he 
gave a simple proof of the proposition of Abel con- 
cerning the impossibility of obtaining an algebraic 
solution for the equation of the fifth degree, was pub- 
lished in the “Nouvelles Annales de Mathtoatiques”^ 
The same year he entered the Ecole Polytechnique, 
where he remained as a student but one year. A 
correspondence with Jacobi, begun in 1843 and con- 
tinued in 1844, led to the insertion, in the complete 
edition of Jacobi's works, of two articles by Hermite, 
one concerning the extension to Abelian functions of 
one of the theorems of Abel on elliptic functions, and 
the other concerning the transformation of elliptic 
fimctions. In 1848, Hermite returned to the Ecole 
Polytechnique as r^pititeur and examinatewr d^adr- 
mission. In 1856, throu^ the influence of Cauchy 
and of a nun who nursed him, he resumed the practice 
of his religion. On 14 July, of that year, ne was 
elected to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Binet in the Academic des Sciences. In 1869, he 
succeeded Duhamel as professor of mathematics, both 
at the Ecole Polytechmque, where he remained until 
1876, and in the Faculty of Sciences of Paris, which 
position he occupied until his death. From 1682 to 
1873 he was lecturer at the Ecole Nonnale Sup^rieure. 
Upon his seventieth birthday, on the occasion of his 
jubilee whidi was celebrated at the Sorbonne under the 
auspices of an international committee, he was pro- 
moted grand officer of the I^on of Honour. 

As a teacher Hermite was inspiring. His conesponr 
dence with Stielt jes testifies to the aid he ^ve 
those entering scientific life. His efforts in teaching 
were directed not towards too rigorous minuteness, 
but towards exciting admiration for things simple 
and beautiful. His published courses of lectures have 
exercised a wide influence. His important original 
contributions to pure mathematics, published in the 
leading mathematical journals of the worid, dealt 
chiefly with Abelian and elliptic functions and the 
theory of numbers. In 1858 he solved the equation 
of the fifth degree by elliptic functions ; and in 1873 he 
proved e, the base of the natural system of Ic^garithms, 
to be transcendent. This last was used by Lmdemann 
to prove (1882) the same for v. The following is a 
list of his works. “Cours d'analyse de I'Ecole Poly- 
technique”, Paris, 1873; “Cours profess^ k la Faculty 
des Sciences”, edited by Andoyer, 4th ed., Paris, 1891 ; 
"Correspondance”, edited by Baillaud and Bou^t, 
Paris, 1905, 2 vols. The “CEuvres de Charies Her- 
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mite” were edited by Picard for the Academy of 
Sciences, 2 vols., Paris, 1905 and 1908. 


Borel, Charles Hermite in Annuaire dea Mathematiciens 
(Paris, 1^2); Capelli, In commemcfrazione di Carlo Henrnte m 
Aecad. di set, e mat,, Atti, VII (Naples, 1901); Pabbopx, 
Notice histanque aur Charles Hermite in Memoiresde VAcad. des 
5ct., XLIX (Paris, 1906); Joedan, Charles Hermite^ Notice sur 
see travaux scientifiguea (Paris, 1901); Knellee, Das Christen^ 
turn, und die Vertreter der neueren Naturunaaenschaft in Stimmen 
au8 Maria Loach, supplement, no. S4-5 (Freiburg im Br., 
1903); JVEansion, Charles Hermite, esquisae bioffraphique et bibli- 
oaraphicue (Paris, 1901); Ovidio, Carlo Hermite, commemora- 
ztone, R. accad. di aci., Atti, XxXVI (Turin, 1901); Picaed, 
L* oeuvre acieniifvgue de Charles Hermite in Acta maihematica, 
XXV; VoiT, Charles Hermite, obituary in Kgl. AJead. d. Wiaaen- 
schceftt S%tsungab,t math-phya, Claaae (Munich, 1902). 

Paul H. Linehan. 


Hermits (or Eremites, “inhabitants of a desert”, 
ipTj/*os or %M 7 /ws), also called anchorites, were men who 
fled the society of their fellow-men to dwell alone in 
retirement. Not all of them, however, sought so 
complete a solitude as to avoid absolutely any inter- 
course with their fellow-men. Some took a com- 
panion with them, generally a disciple; others re- 
mained close to inhabited places, from which they 
procured their food. This kind of religious life pr^ 
ceded the community life of the cenobites. Elias is 
considered the precursor of the hepnits in the Old 
Testament. St. John the Baptist lived Iflce them in 
the desert. Christ, too, led this kind of life when He 
retired into the mountains. But the eremitic life 
proper really begins only in the time of the perse- 
cutions. The first kmown example is that of St. Paul, 
whose biography was written by St. Jerome. He be- 
gan about the year 250. There were others in Egypt ; 
St. Athanasius, who speaks of them in his life of St. 
Anthony, does not mention their nances. ^ Nor were 
they the only ones. These first solitaries, few in 
number, selected this mode of living on their own 
initiative. It was St. Anthony^ who brought this 
kind of life into vogue at the be ginn i ng of the fourth 
century. After the persecutions the number of her- 
mits increased greatly in Egypt, then in Palestine, 
then in the Sinaitic peninsula, Mesopotamia, Synsij 
and Asia Minor. Cenobitic communities sprang up 
among them, but did not become so important as to 
extinguish the eremitic life. They continued to 
flourish in the Egyptian deserts, not to speak of other 
localities. Discussions arose in Eg3rp't as to the re- 
spective merits of the cenobitic and the eremitic style 
of life- Which was the better? Cassian, who voices 
the common opinion, believed that the cenobitic life 
offered more advantages and less inconveniences than 
the eremitic life. The Syrian hermits, in addition to 
their solitude, were accustomed to subject themselves 
to great bodily austerities. Some passed years on the 
top of a pillar (styHt^); others condemned them- 
selves to remain standing, in open air (stationaries) ; 
others shut themselves up in a cell so that they could 
not come out (recluses). 

Not all these hermits were models of piety. His- 
tory points out many abuses among them; but, con- 
sidering everything, they remain one of the noblest 
of heroic asceticism the world has ever seen. 
Very many of them were saints. Doctors of the 
Church, like St. Baril, St. Gr^ory of Nazianzus, St. 
John Chrysostom, St. Jerome, belon^d to their num- 
ber; and we might also motion Sts. Epiphanius, 
Ephraem, Hilarion, Nilus, Isidore of Pelusium. We 
have no rule giving an account of their mode of life, 
though we may form an idea of it from their biojg- 
raph^, which are to be found in Palladius, ‘^His- 
toria Lausiaca”, P. L., XXXIV, 901-1262; Rufinus, 
“HLstoria Monachorum'', P. L., XXI, 387-461; Ca^ 
sian, '^CoUationes Patrum; De Institutis coenobi- 
tarum”, P. L., IV; Theodoret, “Historia religiosa”, 
P. G., LXXXII, 1279-1497; and also in the ‘^Verba 
Seniorum”, P. L., LXXTV, 381-843, and the Apoph- 
thegmata Patrum", P. G., LXV, 71-442. 


The eremitic life spread to the TVest in the fourth 
century, and flourished especially in the next two 
centuries, that is to say, till experience had shown by 
its results the advantages of the cenobitic organiza- 
tion. St. Gregory the Great, in his “ Dialogues”, gives 
an account of the best-known solitaries of central Italy 
(P. L., LXXVII, 149-430). St. Gregory of Tours 
does the same for a part of Prance (Vitse Patrum, 
P. L., LXXI, 1009-97) . Oftentimes those w'ho helped 
most to spread the cenobitic ideal were originally 
solitaries themselves, for instance, St. Severinus of 
Norica and St. Benedict of Nursia. Monasteries 
frequently, though by no means alw^ays, sprang from 
the cell of a hermit, who drew a band of disciples 
aroimd him. From the beginning of the seventh 
century we meet with instances of monks who at 
intervals led an eremitic life. As an exainple we may 
cite St. Columbanus, St. Riquier, and St. Germer. 
Some monasteries had isolated cells close by, where 
those religious who were judged capable of living in 
solitude might retire. Such was especially the case 
at the monastery of Cassiodorus, at Viviers in Cala- 
bria, and the Abbey of Fontenelles, in the Diocese of 
Rouen. Those who felt the want of solitude were 
advised to reside near an oratory or a monastic church. 
The councils and the monastic rules did not encourage 
those who were desirous of leading an eremitic life. ^ 
The widespread relaxation of monastic discifjline 
drove St. Odo, the great apostle of reform in the SKth 
century, into the solitude of the forest. The religious 
fervour of the succeeding age produced mai^ hermits. 
But to guard against the serious dangers of this kind 
of life, monastic institutes were foxinded that com- 
bined the advantages of solitude with the guidance of 
a superior and the protection* of a rule. Thus, for 
example, we had the Carthusians and the Cam^do- 
lese at Vallombrosa and Monte Vergine. Neverthe- 
less there still continued to be a large number of iso- 
lated hermits, and an attempt was made to form them 
into congregations having a fixed rule and a responsi- 
ble superior. Italy especially was the home of these 
congregations at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Some drew up an entirely new rule for them- 
selves; others adapted the Rule of St. Benedict to 
meet their wants; while others again preferred to base 
their rule on that of St. Augustine. Pope Alexander 
IV united the last into one order, under the name of 
the Hermits of St. Augustine (1256). Three congre- 
gations of hermits were called after St. Paul, one 
formed in 1250 in Hungary, anoth^ in Portug^, 
founded by Mendo Gomez de Simbria, who died in 
1481, and the third in France, established by Guil- 
laume Callier (1620) ; these last hermits were known 
also by the name of the Brothers of Death. Eugene 
rV formed into a congregation, to be called after St. 
Ambrose, the hermits who dwelt in a forest near Milan 
(1441). We may mention also the Brothers of the 
Apostles (1484). the Colorites (1530), the Hermits of 
Monte Senario (1593), and those of Monte Luco, who 
were in Italy; theaftiefMont-Voiron, whose constitu- 
tions were drawn up by St. Francis de Sales; those 
of St-Sever, in Normandy, foxmded by Guillaume, 
who had previously been a Camaldolese; those of St. 
John the Baptist, in Navarre, approved by Grego^ 
XIII; the hermits of the same name, founded in 
France by Michel de Sainte-Sabine (1630) ; those of 
Mont-Vaferien, near Paris (seventeenth century); 
those of Bavaria, established in the Diocese of Ratis- 
bon (1769). The Venerable Joseph Cottolen^o 
founded a congregation of hermits in Lombardy in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Some Bene- 
dictine monasteries had hermitages depending on 
them. Thus we have the case of St. William of the 
Desert (1330) and the hermits of Our Lady of Mont- 
serrat, in Spain. The latter were well known from 
the sixteenth century, from their connexion with 
Garcia de Cisneris. They disappeared in the eigh- 
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teenth centuiTr. At the preseat time there exists a 
bo<^ of hermits on a mountain near Cordova. 

We see, therefore, that the Church has always been 
anxious to form the hermits into communities. Never- 
theless, many preferred their independence and their 
solitude. They were numerous in Italy, Spain, 
France, and Flanders in the seventeenth centui^". 
Benedict XIII and Urban VIII took measures to pre- 
vent the abuses likely to arise from too great inde- 
pendence. Since then the eremitic life has been ^ad- 
ually abandoned, and the attempts made to revive it 
in the last century have had no success. (See Augus- 
tine, Rule of Saint; Camaldolese; Cajeimelite 
Order; Carthusian Order; Hieronymites; also 
under Greek Church, Vol. VI, p. 761.) 

Bultbatj, Histoire dea moinea d'dneni (Paris, 1678); Ros- 
WETDE, Vitca Patrwmy P. L., LXXIII, IiXXIV; Bessb, Lea 
rnmnes d' Orient (Paris, 1900); MABiLiiON, Annalea crdinia S. 
Benedict (6 vols., Paris, 1703-39); HiLTOT, Hiatoire dea ordrea 
irumaatiqiiea, III, IV* VIII (Paris, 1792); Heimbucheb, Die 
Orden %md Kongregationen der katholischen Kirche^ I (Pader- 
bom, 1908). 

J. M. Besse. 

Hermits of St. Augustme (generally called Augus- 
TiNiANS and not to be confounded with the Augustin- 
ian Canons), a religious order which in the thirteenth 
century combined several monastic societies into one, 
under this name. The order has done much to extend 
the influence of the Church, to propagate the Faith, 
and to advance learning. 

Foundation. — Aa is well known, St. Augustine of 
Hippo, first with some friends and afterwards, as 
bishop, with his clergy, led a monastic community life. 
Vows were not obligato^j but the possession of pri- 
vate property was prohioited- Their manner of life 
led others to imitate them. Instructions for their 
^dance were found in several writings of St. Augus- 
tine, especially in “De opere monachorum” (P. L., 
XL, 527), mentioned in the ancient codices regidarum 
of the ei^th or ninth centuiy as l^e Rule of St. Au- 
gustine . Epistola ccxi, otherwise cix (P. L., XXXIII, 
958) , contains the early ‘‘ Augustlnian Rule for Nuns ” ; 
epistolae ccclv and qcclvi (P. L., XXXIX, 1570) ^‘De 
moribus clericorum^'. The instructions nerein con- 
tained formed the basis of the rule which, in accordance 
with the decree of the Lateran Synod, in 1059, was 
adopted by canons desiring to practise a common apos- 
tolic life (Holstenius, “C<5ex regularum”, 11, Rome, 
1661, 120). Thence the title “Canons Regul^ of St. 
Augustine". Later^ many monastic societies and 
brotherhoods, especially in Italy, adopted the Augus- 
tiTiTa.n Rule, either voluntarily or by command of the 
pope, without, however, giving up certain peculiarities 
of life and dress introduce by the founder, or handed 
down by custom. I^ese differences led to their being 
confounded with other orders (e. g,, the Friars Miaor) 
and gave rise to quarrels. To rem^y these evils and 
to ensure harmony and unity amongst the various re- 
ligious con^gations, Pope Alexander IV sought to 
unite them into one order. For this purpose he com- 
manded that two delegates be sent to Rome from each 
of the hermit monasteries, to discus, under the presi- 
dency of Cardinal Ritehard of Santi An^Ii, the ques- 
tion erf union. The first meeting of the delegates took 
place on the first of March, 1256, and resulted in a 
union. Lanfranc Septala <rf Milan, Prior of the Bo- 
nites, was appoints the first priar-general of the new 
order. A uniform black habit was adopted^ and the 
staves formerly carried by the Bemites to distinguish 
them from Fnars Minor were dispensed with. The 
BuU “licet ecclesisB cathoiksae", issued cm 4 May. 
1266 (Bullajium Taurinense, ^ ed., 635 sq.), ratafi^ 
these proceeding and may be as die founda- 

tion-charter of the “ Ordo Ikemitarum S. Augustini 
and furthermore, ihB pope commanded that m heitnit 
monasteries which had s^t bo delegate cem- 

form to the newiy drawn Constitutions. 

Extension of the Order. — The Bull “licet ee- 


clesiae catholicae" mentions the hermit convents which 
had been inv-ited to take part in the proceedings at 
Rome, in 1256, which led to the union. “Quaedam 
[domus] S. Guiilehni, quaedam S. Augustini ordinum, 
nonnuUae autem fratris Joannis Boni, aliquse vero de 
Fabali, alise vero de Britinis." — Accorcimg to this 
statement, the original branches of the hermits were: 
(1) The Williamites, foimded by St. William of Male- 
val shortly before his death in 1157. From this con- 
gregation sprang two others, the principal houses be- 
ing at Stabulum Rodis, in the valley of Maleval, and 
at Fabali on Monte Fabali. The mode of life, origi- 
nally very severe, was mitigated by Pope Gregoiy IX, 
imder whom the majority of the W’illiamite monas- 
teries adopted the Rule of St. Benedict. When these 
were required by the Bull “Licet ecclesiae catholicse" 
to join the new order, they raised oiy ections and ob- 
tained a prohibition to exchange the Benedictine Rule 
for the roilder one of the Augustinians. (See Guil. de 
Waha, ‘ ^Explanatio vitae S. Gmllelmi Magni' * etc., 1693 ; 
“Acta Sanct. Boll.", Feb., II, 450 sqq.; “Kirchen- 
lex. ", 2nd ed XII, 1609 sqq.) (2) Several unspecified 
houses of the Order of St. Augustine, established 
chiefly in Italy, and forming separate congregations. 
To these belong the Hermits of the Holy Trinity in 
Tuscany, who had already been united into an Augus- 
tinian congregation by Pope Innocent IV, in 1243, 
with Cardinal Richard for a protector, and with indul- 
gences granted to those who visited tiieir churches (in 
1244). (3) The Bonites, so called from their foimder. 
Blessed John Buoni, a member of the Buonuomim 
family, bom about 1168 in Mantua. He lived a her- 
mit’s fife at Cesena, and died in his native city in 1249 
(Lodi, “Vita e miracoli del b. Giov. Buoni", Mantua, 
1591; “Acta SS. Boll.", Oct., IX, 693 sq.). In the 
year 1256 the Bonites possessed eleven monasteries 
and gave the first general to the Augustinian Order 
(see above). (4) The Brittinians (Brictinians), so 
called froni their oldest foundation, that of St. BI^us 
de Brittinis, ne^ Fano, in the district of Ancona. 
Many congregations, such as the Brothers of Penance 
of Christ {Saccati, or “Sack-bearers"), the fourdar 
tions of Durandus of Huesca (Osca), and those of the 
“Catholic Foor", united with the Bonites. 

The Hermits of St. Augu^ine spread rapidly, partly 
because they did not radiate from a smgle parent 
monastery,^ and partly because, after violent conflicts 
in the previously existing congregatkjM, the active Iffe 
was finally adopted by the greater nuftiber of com- 
munities, following the example of the Friars Minor 
and the Dominicans. To the Brittinians aiond^in 
1260, was granted permission to continue fdlowinjg 
the contemplative life. A few years after the reorgam- 
zation of the Augustinian Order, Hermit monasteries 
sprang up in Geruiany, France, and Spain. Germany 
soon possessed forty, many of them large and impor- 
tant, such as those at Mainz, WUrzburg, Worms, 
Nurembei^, Speyer, Strasburg, Ratisbon, all built 
between 1260 and 1270. As early as the year 1299, 
the German province was divided into four sub- 
provinces: the Rhenish-Swabian, the Cologne, the 
Bavarian, and the Saxon. At the period of its greatest 
prosperity the order possessed 42 provinces and 2 
vicariates numbering 2000 monaatkies and about 
30, (KK) members. (Cf. Aug. Lubin, “ Orbis Augustini- 
anus sive conventuum O. Erem. S. A. chorograpbica 
et topographica d^riptio", Paris, 1659, 1671, 1672.) 

Present Conditcon of the Order. — Since the 
sixteenUi century the order, owing to many causes, 
particulaiiy to the Reformation, lost numbers erf mon^ 
astmes. During the French Revolution the greater 
part (rf the 157 monasteries were destroyed,^ as wdl as 
all the monasteries of the Discsalced Aujgusubian Her- 
mits. The secularization of the religious houses in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy brought about great 
losses. In 1835, out of a total of 153 in Spain, 105 
were suppressea. The Augustinian monasteries in 
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Mexico were suppressed in 1860; in Russia, in 1864; 
in the Kingdom of Hanover, in 1875. The Philippine 
Islands, however, suffered the heaviest losses, during 
the disturbances of 1S96. Hence the Augustinian Order 
of to-day has only a tenth of the monasteries which 
it possessed at the time of its greatest prosperity. 

Without counting the Discaiced Augustinians, the 
order comprises 19 provinces, 2 commissariates, 2 con- 
gregations, and 60 large monasteries (with 6 or more 
fathers), in all, including residences and mission sta- 
tions, 275 foundations, with 2050 members (priests, 
clerical novices, and lay brothers). These provinces, 
according to the “Catalogus Fratrum O. Erem. S. 
Augustini’’ (Rome, 1908) are: — 

1. Provincia Romanci (Rome), wnth 13 convents. 

2. Provincia Picena (north-eastern Italy), wnth 16 
convents. 

3. Provincia Castellm (Spain), wdth 5 colleges and 2 

residences (S. Ger- 
man and Cabo 
Rojo) in Porto 
Rico. 

4. Provincia 
HoUandicaj with 6 
convents. 

5. P r ovincia 
Belgica, with 3 con- 
vents. 

6. Provincia 
Umhrice, with 9 
convents. 

7. Provincia Ba- 
varico - Germanica 
et Polonica, with 7 
convents in Bava- 
ria, 1 in Prussia, 
and 1 in Austrian 
Galicia. 

8. Provincia Bo- 
hemice, with 7 con- 
vents in Bohemia. 

9. Commissaria- 
tiis NeapolitanuSj 
with 2 convents. ^ 

10. Commissari- 
atus SicvluSj with 
8 convents in 
Sicily. 

11. Provincia Etrurice, with 5 convents. 

12. Provincia Hibernice, with 12 convents in Ireland 
(Dublin, Galway, Cork, Limerick, Drogheda, Callan, 
Dungarvan, New Ross, Fethard, Ballyhaunis, Clon- 
mines, and Orlaghb 3 in England (Hoxton, West 
Kensington, and Hythe), 3 in Australia (Echuca, 
Rochester, and Kyabram), and 1 in Italy (St. Pat- 
rick's, Rome). 

13. Provincia Ligurice, with 5 convents. 

14. Provincia Michoacanends (Mexico), with 10 con- 
vents, 16 vicariates or parishes, and 1 chaplaincy. ^ 

15. Provincia SS^ Nominis Jesu Insularum Philip- 
pinarum. This comprises 2 residences at Madrid; the 
Real Colegio at Valladolid; 4 other residences and 7 
convents in other parts of Spain; a procurator's house 
{domiLS procurationis) at Rome; 3 convents and 10 

E arish residences in the Philippines; a procurator’s 
ouse and 6 mission stations in China; one college and 
five houses in the Republic of Colombia; 1 convent, 3 
colleges, and 3 mission stations in Peru; a procurator’s 
house and 16 other houses (including 1 diocesan semi- 
nary) in Brazil; 5 colleges, 1 school, and 4 other houses 
in Argentina. 

16. Provincia S, Michaelis Quitensis (Ecua;dor), 
with 3 convents. 

1 7 . Provincia M exicana SS . N ominis J esu (Mexico) , 
with 6 convents and 7 vicariates. 

18. Provincia Chilensis (Chile), with 6 convents and 
1 house. 



19. Provincia Melitensis (Malta), with 3_ convents. 

20. Provincia S. Thomm a Villanova in Statibus 
F aider atis Americce Septentrionalis (United States of 
.\merica) comprises, besides the college of Villanova, 
in Pennsylvania, and that of St. Augustine, at Havana, 
Cuba, 9 convents and 11 houses. 

21. Provincia Matritensis SS. Cordis Jesu (Spain), 
■with 2 chapels in Madrid, a convent and 2 colleges in 
the Escorial, 1 college each at Palma (Majorca), Guer- 
nica, and Ronda, and a school at Portugalete.^ 

22. Congregatio S. Joannis ad Carbonariam (Naples) , 
wdth 4 convents. 

23. Congregatio S. Marice deNemore Sicilice (Sicily), 
with 2 convents. 

The convents of St. Thomas, at Alt Brunn, Moravia, 
and of Our Lady of Good Counsel, Philadelphia, U. S. 
A., are immediately subject to the general of the 
Augustinian Order. 

The chief house of the order is the International 
College of St. Monica at Rome, Via S. Uffizio No. 1. 
It is also the residence of the general of the order 
{prior generalis) and of the curia generalis. Another 
monastery of the Augustinian Hermits in Rome is that 
of S. Augustinus de Urbe, established in 1483, near the 
church of St. Augustine, in which the remains of St. 
Monica, the mother of St. Augustine, were deposited 
when they were brought from Ostia in the year 1430. 
This, formerly the chief monastery of the order, is now 
occupied by the Italian Ministry of Marine, and the 
Augustinian Fathers who serve the church retain only 
a small portion of their former property. Another 
Augustinian convent in Rome is S. Maria de Populo 
de Urbe- 

In 1331 Pope John XXII had appointed the Augus- 
tinian Hermits guardians of the tomb of St. Augustine 
in the church of S. Pietro in Ciel d’Oro at Pavia. 
They were driven thence in 1700, and fled to Milan. 
Their monastery being destroyed in 1799, and the 
church desecrated, the remains of St. Augustine were 
taken back to Pavia and placed in its cathedral. In 
recent times the church of S. Pietro was restored, and 
on 7 October, 1900, the body of the saint was removed 
from the cathedral and replaced in San Pietro — an 
event commemorated in a poem by Pope Leo XIII. 
The Augustinians are again in possession of their old 
church of S. Pietro. 

Reform Movements. — ^In the fourteenth century, 
owdng to various causes, such as the mitigation of 
the rule, either by permission of the pope, or through 
a lessening of fervour, but chiefly in consequence 
of the Plague and the Great Western Schism, dis- 
cipline became relaxed in the Augustinian monas- 
teries; hence reformers appeared who were anxious 
to restore it. These reformers were themselves Au- 
gustinians and instituted several reformed congre- 
gations, each having its own vicar-general {vicarius- 
gmeralis)y but all under the control of the general 
of the order. The most important of these congrega- 
tions of the “Regular Observants” were those of Illi- 
ceto, in the district of Siena, established in 1385, having 
12, and subsequently 8, convents; of St. John ad Car- 
bonariam (founded c. 1390), having 14 convents, of 
which 4 still exist; of Perugia (1491), having 11; the 
Lombardic Congregation (1430), 56; the Congregation 
of the Spanish Observance (1430), which since 1505 
has comprised all the Castilian monasteries; of Monte 
Ortono near Padua (1436), having 6 convents; of the 
Blessed Virgin at Genoa, also called Our Lady of Con- 
solation (c. 1470), 25; of Apulia (c. 1490), 11; the 
German, or Saxon, Congregation (1493) (see next para- 
graph); the Con^egation of Zampani in Calabria 
0507), 40; the Dalmatian Congregation (1510),^ 6; 
the Congregation of the Colorites, or of Monte Colorito, 
Calabria (1600), 11; of Centorbio in Sicily (1590), 18 
(at present 2, which form the Congregation of S. Maria 
deNemore Sicilise); of the “Little Augustinians’’ of 
Bourges, France (c. 1593), 20; of the Spanish, Italian, 
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and French congregations of Discalced, or Barefooted, 
Augustinians (see below), and the Congregation del 
Bosco in Sicily established in the year 181S and having 
3 convents. 

Among these reformed congregations, besides those 
of the Barefooted Augustinians, the most important 
w’as the German (Saxon) Congregation. As in Italy, 
Spain, and France, reforms were begun as early as the 
fifteenth century in the four German provinces exist- 
ing since 1299. Johannes Zacharise, an Augustinian 
monk of Eschwege, Provincial of the Order from 1419- 
1427, and professor of theology at the University of 
Erfurt, began a reform in 1492. Andreas Proles, prior 
of the Himmelpforten monastery, near Wemigerode, 
strove to introduce the reforms of Father Heinrich 
Zolter in as many Augustinian monasteries as possible. 
fVoles, aided by Father Simon Lindner of Nuremberg 
and other zealous Augustixiians, tvorked indefatigably 
till his death, in 1503, to reform the Saxon monas- 
teries, even calling in the assistance of the secular 
ruler of the country. As the result of his efforts, the 
German, or Saxon, Reformed Congregation, recog- 
nized in 1493, comprised nearly all the important con- 
vents of the Augustinian Hermits in Germany. Johann 
von Staupitz his successor, as vicar of the congregation, 
followed in his footsteps. Staupitz had been prior at 
Tubingen, then at Munich, and had taken a prominent 
part in founding the University of Wittenberg in 1502, 
where he became a professor of theology and the first 
dean of that faculty. He continued to reform the or- 
der with the zeal of Proles, as well as in his spirit and 
with his methods. He collected the “ Constitutiones 
fratrum eremitarum S. Aug. ad apostolicorum privi- 
legiorum formam pro Reformatione Alemanniae”, 
which were approved in a chapter held at Nuremberg 
in 1504. A printed copy of these is still to be seen in 
the university libra^ of Jena. Supported by the gen- 
eral of the order, ^lEgidius of Viterbo, he obtained a 
papal Brief (15 March, 1506), granting independence 
Tinder their own vicar-general to the reformed German 
congregations and furthermore, 15 December, 1507, a 
papal Bull commanding the union of the Saxon prov- 
ince with the German Con^egation of the Regular 
Observants. All the Augustinian convents of North- 
ern Germany were, in accordance wdth this decree, to 
become parts of the regular observance. But when, 
in 1510, Staupitz commanded aU the hermits of the 
Saxon province to accept the regular observance on 
pain of being punished as rebels, and to obey him as 
well as the general of the order, and, on 30 September, 
published the papal Bull at Wittenberg, seven con- 
vents refused to obey, among them that of Erfurt, of 
which Martin Luther was a member. ^ In fact, Luther 
seems to have gone to Rome on this occasion as a 
representative of the rebellious monks. 

In consequence of this appeal to Rome, the consoli- 
dation did not take place. Staupitz also continued to 
favour Luther even after this. They had become ac- 
quainted at Erfurt, during a visitation, and Staupitz 
was responsible for Lutheris summons to Wittenberg in 
1508; nay, even after 1517 he entertained friendly sen- 
timents for Luther, looking upon his proceedings as 
being directed only against abuses. From 1519 on he 
gradually turned away from Luther. Staupitz re- 
signed Ms office of vicar-general of the German con- 
gregations in 1520. Father Wenzel Link, preacher at 
Nuremberg, formei^rofessor and dean of the theo- 
logical facility at Wittenberg, who was elected his 
successor, cast in Ms lot with Luther, whose views 
were endorsed at a chapter of tEe Saxon province held 
in Januaiy, 1522, at Wittenberg. In 1523 Link re- 
signed Ms office, became a Lutheran preacher at AI- 
tenberg, where he introduced the Reformation and 
married, and went in 1528 as preacher to Nurembeig, 
where he died in 1547. The example of Luther and 
Link was f oUowed by many Augustinians of the Saxon 
province, so that their oonvente were more and more 


deserted, and that of Erfurt ceased to exist in 1525. 
The German houses that remained faithful united with 
the Lom}:)ardic Congregation. There were, howwer, 
many Augustinians in Germany who by their writings 
and their sermons opposed the Reformation. Among 
them Bartholomaus Arnoldi of Usingen (d. 1532 at 
Wurzburg), for thirty years professor at Erfurt and 
one of Luther's teachers, Johannes Holfmeister (d. 
1547), Wolfgang Cappelmair (d. 1531), and Konrad 
Treger (d. 1542). 

The Discalced Augustinians (sometimes called 
the Barefooted Augustinians, or Augustinian Recol- 
lects) .—More^ fortunate than that of the German 
(Saxon) province w’as the reform of the order begun 
in Spain in the sixteenth century, which extendetl 
thence to Italy and France. The originator of this 
reform w^as Father Thomas of Andrada, afterwards 
called Thomas of 
Jesus. Bom at Lis- 
bon, in 1529, he 
entered the Au- 
gustinian Order in 
his fifteenth year. 

Although aided in 
Ms efforts at re- 
form by the Car- 
dinal Infante 
Henry of Portugal, 
and his teacher, 

Louis of Montoya, 
his plans were im- 
peded at first by 
the hesitation of 
Ms brethren, then 
by his captivity 
among the Moors 
(1578), on the oc- 
casion of the cru- 
sade of the youth- 
ful King Sebastian 
of Portugal, and 
lastly by Ms death 
in prison which 
took place on 17 
April 1582 The Hbkmit of St. Augustine in Fulb 
celebratedpoet . Habit 

and scholar Fray Luis Ponce de Le6n (d. 1591), of 
the Augustinian monastery at Salamanca, took up 
the work of Thomas of Andrada. Appointed pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of Salamanca in 
1561, he undertook the revision of the constitutions 
of his order and in 1588 Father Diaz, with the 
support of Philip II, established at Talavera the 
first monastery of the SpaMsh R^ular Observance. 
In a short time many new monasteries of Discalced 
Augustinians sprang up in Spain and were followed by 
others in the Spanish colonies. In 1606 Philip HI sent 
some Discalced Augustinians to the Philmpine Islands 
where, as early as 1565, Fray Andres de urdaneta, the 
well-known navigator and cosmographer (cf. ‘'La 
Ciudad de Dios”, 1902; “Die katholischen Mis- 
sionen”, 1880, pp. 4 sqq.)» liad founded the first mis- 
sion station on the island of Cebfi. In a few years 
many mission stations of the Discalced Augustinians 
sprang up in the principal places on the islands and 
developed a very successful missionary activity. In 
1622 Pope Gregory XV permitted the erection of a 
separate congregation for the Discalced, with its own 
vicar-general. This congregation comprised four 
provinces: three in Spain and the PMlippine prov- 
ince, to which was later added that of Peru. When 
the Discalced Augustinians in Spain were either put 
to death or obliged to flee, during the revolution of 
1835^ they continiied to flourish in the Philippines 
and m South America. 

In Italy, Father Andr4s Diaz introduced the re- 
formed congregations in 1592, the first house being 
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that of Our Lady of the Olives, at Naples, which was 
soon followed by others at Rome and elsewhere. As 
early as 1624 Pope Urban VIII permitted the division 
of the Italian con^egations of Barefooted Augustin- 
ifing into four provinces (later, nine) . In 1626 a house 
of this congregation was founded at Prague and an- 
other at "Naenna, in 1631, of which the celebrated 
Abraham a Sancta Clara was a member in the eigh- 
teenth century. In France, F athers Francois Amet and 
Matthew of St. Frances, of Villar-Benoit, completed 
the reform of the order in 1596. The French Congre- 
gation of Discalced Augustinians comprised three 
provinces, of which all the houses were destroyed dur- 
ing the French Revolution. As the only convent of 
Calced Augustinian Hermits, St.^ Monica, at Nantes, 
is at present imtenanted, there is now not a single 
Augustinian convent in France. The Italian Congre- 
gation of Discalced Augustinians in Italy possess 
seven houses, six in Italy and one in Austria (Schlus- 
selburg, witn a parish m the Diocese of Budweis). 
The chief house of this congregation is that of St. 
Nicholas of Tolentino in Rome (Via del Corso 45). 
Including the scattered members of the Spanish Con- 
gregation in the Philippine Islands and South Amer- 
iC 2 ij the Discalced Au^tinians still number about ^ 
members. They are independent of the Augustinian 
general and are 'divided into two congregations, xmder 
two vicars-general. , , 

Organization of the Order. — The Augusti n ia n 
Hermits, while foUoTrag the rule known as that of St. 
Augustine, are also sutuect to the Constitutions drawn 
u^y Bl. Augustinus Novellus (d. 1309), prior general 
of the order from 1298 to 1300, and by BI. Clement of 
Oaimo. The Rule and Constitutions were approved 
at the general chapters held at Florence in 1287 and 
at Ratisbon in 1290. A revision was made at Rome 
in 1895. The Constitutions have frequently been 
printed: at Rome, in 1581, and, with the commentary 
of Girolamo Seripando, at Venice, in 1549, and at 
Rome, in 1553. The newly revised Constitutions were 
published at Rome in 1895, with additions in 1901 and 
1907. 

The government of the order is as fallows: At the 
head is the prior general (at present, Tomds Rodri- 
guez, a Spaniard), elected every six years by the gen- 
eral chapter. The prior general is aided by four 
assistants and a secretary, also elected by the general 
chapter. These form the Curia Generalitia. Each 
province is governed by a provincial, each commis- 
sariate by a commissary general, each of the two con- 
gregations by a vicar-general, and every monaste^ 
by a prior (though the monastery of AJt-BrCtnn, in 
Moravia, is under an abbot) and every college by a 
rector. The members of the order are divided into 
priests and lay brothers. The Augustinians, like most 
reh^ous orders, have a cardinal protector (at present, 
Mariano Rampolla del Tindaro). The choir and out- 
door dress of the monks is of black woollen material, 
with long, wide sleeves, a black leather girdle, and a 
long pointed cowl reacning to the girdle. The indoor 
dress consists of a black habit with scapular. In many 
monasteries white was fomerly the colour of the 
house garment, also worn in public, in places where 
there were no Dominicans. Shoes and (out of doors) 
a black hat complete the costume. 

The Discalced Augustinians have their own consti- 
tutions, differing from those of the other Augustinians. 
Their fasts are more rigid, and their other ascetic 
exercises stricter. They wear sandals, not shoes (and 
are therefore not strictly discalced). They never sing 
a high Ma^. As an apparent survival of the hermit 
life, the Discalced Au^stinians practise strict silence 
and have in every province a house of recollection sit- 
uated in some retired place, to which monks striving 
after greater perfection can retire in order to practise 
severe penancej living only on water, bread, fruits, 
olive oil, and wme. 


Privileges of the Order. — Privileges were 
granted to the order almost from its beginning. Alex- 
ander IV freed the order from the jurisdiction of 
the bishops; Innocent VIII, in 1490, granted to the 
churches of the order indulgences such as can only be 
gained by making the Stations at Rome; Pius V 
placed the Augustinians among the mendicant orders 
and ranked them next to the Carmelites. Since the 
end of the thirteenth century the sacristan of the papal 
palace has always been an Augustinian. This privi- 
lege was ratified by Pope Alexander VI and granted to 
the order forever by a Bull issued in 1497. The pres- 
ent holder of the office is Gugliehno Pifferi, titular 
Bishop of Porphyra, rector of the Vatican parish (of 
which the chapel of St. Paul is the parish church). To 
his office also belongs the duty of preserving in his 
oratory a consecrated Host which must be renewed 
weekly and kept in readiness in case of the pope’s ill- 
ness, when it is the privilege of the papal sacristan to 
administer the last sacraments to His Holiness. The 
sacristan must always accompany the pope when he 
travels, and during a conclave it is he who celebrates 
Mass and administers the sacraments. He lives in the 
Vatican with a sub-sacristan and three lay brothers 
of the order (cf. Rocca, “ Chronhistoria de Apostolico 
Sacrario", Rome, 1605). The Augustinian Hermits 
always fill one of the chairs of the Sapienza Univer- 
sity, and one of the consultorships in the Congregation 
of Rites. 

The work of the Augustinians includes teaching, 
scientific study, the cure of souls, and missions. The 
history of education makes frequent mention of 
Augustinians who distinguished themselves particu- 
larly as professors of philosophy and theology at the 
great universities of Salamanca, Coimbra, AlcalA, 
Padua, Pisa, Naples, Oxford, Paris, Vienna, Prague, 
Wilrzburg, Erfurt, Heidelberg, Wittenberg, etc. 
Others taught successfully in the schools of the order. 
The order also controlled a number of secondary 
schools, colleges, etc. In 1685 the Bishop of Wurz- 
burg, Johann Gottfried II, of Guttenberg, confided to 
the care of the Augustinians the parish and the gym- 
nasium of Milnnerstadt in Lower Franconia (Bavaria), 
a charge which they still retain. Connected with the 
monastery of St. Michael in that place is a monastic 
school, wliile the seminary directed by the Augustin- 
ians forms another convent, that of St. Joseph. From 
1698 to 1805 there existed an Augustinian gymnasium 
at Bedburg in the district of Cologne. The order also 
possesses altogether fidfteen colleges, academies, and 
seminaries in Italy, Spaiu, and America. The chief 
institutions of this kind in Spain are that at Valladolid 
and that in the Escorial. As a pedagogical writer, we 
may mention the general of the order iEgidius of Co- 
lonna, also called .Slgidius Romanus, who died Arch- 
bishop of Bourges in 1316. iEgidius was the preceptor 
of the French king, Philip TV, the Fair, at whose re- 
quest he wrote the work ^'De regimine Principum”. 
(An extract from this book “ on the care of parents for 
the education of their children'’ will be found in the 
“Bibliothek der katholischen Padagogik'’, Freiburg, 
1904.) Jacques Barth61emy de Buillon, a French Au- 
gustinian eioled by the Revolution, fled to Munich 
and began the education of deaf and dumb children. 
iEgidius of Colonna was a disciple of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and founded the school of theology known 
as the Augustinian, which was divided into an earlier 
and a later. Among the representatives of the earlier 
Augustinian school (or ^Egidians), we may mention 
besides iEgidius himself {Doctor furdatisdrnus) Thomas 
of Strasburg (d. 1357), and Gregory of Rimini (d. 
1358), both generals of the order, and Augustine Gib- 
bon, professor at Wurzburg (d. 1676). The later 
Augustinian school of theology is represented by Cardi- 
nal Henry Noris (d. 1704), Fred. Nicholas Gavardi 
(d. 1715), Fulgentius Bellelli (d. 1742), Petrus Manso 
(d. after 1729), Joannes Laurentius Berti (d. 1766), 
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and ^licheiangelo Marcelli (d. 1804). The following 
•were notable theoIo,^ians: James of Viterbo f Giacomo 
di Capoccio), Archbishop of Benevento and Naples (d. 
130S), called Doctor speculativus; Alexander a S. 
Elpideo (also called Fassitelli or A. de MarcMa) (d. 
1326), Bishop of Melfi; Augustinus Triumphus (d. 
1328) ; Bartholomew of Urbino (also called de Cam- 
sis) (d. 1350), Bishop of Urbino; Henry of Friemar 
(d. 1354); Blessed Herman of Schildesche (Schildis, 
near Bielefeld) (d. 1357), called Doctor Germanm 
and Magnus legista; Giacomo Caraccioli (d. 1357); 
Simon Baringuedus (d. after 1373) ; Johann IClenkok 
(Klenke) (d. 1374), author of the Decadicon’*, 
an attack upon the '' SachsenspiegeU’ ; Johannes 
Zachariae (d. 1428), known for his controversy with 
John Hus at the Council of Constance and for his 
“ Oratio de necessitate reformationis Pauius (Nico- 
lettus) de Venetiis (d. 1429); Giovanni Dati (d, 1471); 
Ambrose of Cora (Corianus, Coriolanus) (d. 1485), 
general of the order after 1476; Thomas Pencket (d. 
1487); ^gidiusof Viterbo (d. 1532); Cosmas Damian 
Hortulanus (Hortola) (d. 1568); Caspar Casal (d. 
1587), Bishop of Coimbra; Pedro Aragon (d. 1595); 
Giovanni Battista Arrighi (d. 1607) ; Gregorio Nunez 
Coronel (d. 1620) ; .^gidius a Prsesentatione Fonseca 
(d. 1626); Luigi Alberti (d. 1628); Basilius Pontius (d. 
1629) ; Ludovicus Angelicus Aprosius (d. 1681) ; Niko- 
laus Gircken (d. 1717). Giovanni Michele Cavalieri 
(d. 1757) was a rubricist of note. Father Angelo 
Eocca, papal sacristan and titular Bishop of Tag^te 
(d. 1620), known for his liturgical and archseological 
researches, was the founder of the Angelica Library 
(Bibliotheca Angelica), which was called after him 
and is now the public library of the Augustinians in 
Home. 

Many Augustinians have written acetic works and 
sermons. In the department of historical research the 
following are worthy of mention: Onofrio Panvini (d. 
1568) ; Joachim Brulius (d- after 1652), who wrote a 
history of the colonization and Christianizing of Pern 
(Antwerp, 1615), also a history of China,; Enrique 
ri6rez (d. 1773), called ‘Hhe first historian of Spain 
author of “Espana Sagrada”; and, lastly, Manuel 
Risco (d. 1801), author of a history of printing in 
Spain. 

To the missionaries of the order we owe many valu- 
able contributions in linguistics. Father Melchor de 
Vargas composed, in 1576, a catechism in the Mexican 
Otomi language; Father Diego Basalenque (d. 1651) 
and Miguel de Guevara compiled works in the lan- 
guages of the savage Matlaltzinkas of Mexico; Father 
Manuel P4rez translated the Roman Catechism into 
Aztec in 1723. Others have made researches in the 
languages of the Philippine Islands, such as Father 
Diego Bergano and, in more recent times, Jos6 Sequi 
(d. 1844), a prominent missionary of the order, who 
baptized 30,000 persons. Many wrote grammars and 
compiled dictionaries. Father Herrera wrote a poet- 
ical life of Jesus in the Tagalog language in 1639. 
Fathers Martin de Hereda and ffieronymus pene- 
trated into the interior of C h ina m 1577, to study 
Chinese literature with the intention of bringing it 
into Europe. Father Antonius Aug. Georgius (d. 
1797) composed the “Alphabetum Tibetanum” for 
the use of missionaries. Father Agostino Cia^ (d. 
1902), titular Archbishop of Larissa and cardii]^, a 
proniinent member of the order in recent times, 
established a special faculty for Oriental languages at 
the Roman Seminary, published an Arabic translation 
of Tatian’s '^Diatessaron” and wrote "BibHorum 
Fragmenta Copto-Sahidica”. Father Dionyrius of 
Borgo San Sepolcro (d. 1342), Bishop of Monopoli in 
Lower Italy, is the author of a commentei^T’ on the 
^'Factorum et dictorum memorabilium libri IX ^ of 
Valerius Maximus, and was also much esteemed for his 
talents as poet, pMlosopher, and orator. The mission- 
aries of the order have also givm us valuable descrip- 


tive works on forei^ countries and peoples. In this 
class of writing Cipriano Navarro’s important ■work on 
"‘The Inhabitants of the Philippines^’ and a monu- 
mental work in six volumes entitled “La Flora de 
Filipinas'* (Madrid, 1877 — ), are valuable contribu- 
tions to literature and learning. Manuel Blanco, Igna- 
cio Mercado, Antonio Llanos, Andres Naves, and 
Celestino Fernandez are also worthy of mention. 
Fathers Angelo P4rez and Cecilio Guemes published 
in 1905 a work in four volumes entitled “La Im- 
prenta de Manila 

A^ number of mathematicians, astronomers, and 
musicians are also found among the members of the 
order, but it was the great scientist, Johann Gregor 
Mendel, abbot of the monastery of St. Thomas at Alt- 
Briinn in Moravia (d. 1884) who shed glory on the 
Augustinian Order in recent times. He was the dis- 
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coverer of the Mendelian laws of heredity and hybridi- 
zation (see under Evolution, V, 659; and Mendel^ 
Gregor) . The value set upon learning and sci^ce by 
the Augustinian monks is proved by the care given to 
their libraries and by the establishment of their own 
printing-press in their convent at Nuremberg, in 1479, 
as well as by the numerous learned men produced by 
the order and still contributing valuable additions 
to knowledge. Father Tom^s Cimaro y Castro (d. 
1904), Bishop of Salamanca, founded a scientific peri- 
odical, “La Ciudad de Dios”, formerly entitled Re- 
vista Agustiniana”, and published by the Augustin- 
ians at Madrid since 1881. In Spain the order pos- 
sesses besides several meteorological stations,^ the 
observatory of the Escorxal. Among the Augustinian 
writers of the present time should be mentioned: Zaca- 
rias Martinez Nunez, a celebrated Spanish orator and 
master of natural science; Honorato del Val, author 
of a great work on dogma; Aurelio Palmieri, one of 
the best authorities on the Russian language, litera- 
ture, and church history. 

The Augustinian Order has devoted itself from its 
beginning, with great zeal to the cure of souls. Only 
those engaged in teaching and inmates of the houses 
of recollection, among the Discaloed, are exempt from 
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the obligation to this duty, to follow which the order, 
though retaining its name Hermits, exchanged the 
contemplative life for the active. Seeing the good 
done by the Friars Minor and the Dominicans, they 
wished to sWe in the harvest, undertaking to preach 
and instruct the {leople. Augustinians became the 
confessors and advisers of popes, princes, and rulers. 
Many became bishops, several cardinals, exercising 
these offices for the good of the Church and the honoim 
of their order. At present the order has a cardinal, 
Sebastiano Martinelli (formerly Apostolic delegate for 
the United States), several bishops— Guglielmo Piffen 
(see above) ; Stephen Reville, Bishop of Sandhurst in 
Australia; Arsenic Campo y Monasterio, Bishop of 
Nueva C^res in the Philippine Islands; Giovanni 
Camilleri, Bishop of Gozzo; Jos6 Lopez de Mendoza y 
Garcia, Bishop of Pampeluna, Spain; Giuseppe Capcci, 
Bishop of Alessandria in Italy; Francisco Xavier 
Vald^ y Norieja, Bishop of Salamanca; William A. 
Jones, Bishop of Porto Rico; the Vicars Luis P4rez 
of Northern Hu-nan (China) and Dominic Murmy, 
Cooktown, Australia; the Prefect Apostolic (Paulino 
D£az Alonso) of San Le6n de Amazonas— and, finally, 
two mitred abbots. , 

The order has produced many samts, for example, 
Sts. Nicholas of Tolentino (d. 1305), John of Sahagun (a 
Sancto Facundo) (d, 1479), and Thomas of Villanova 
(d. 1555). Stefano Bellesini (d. 1840), the Augustiman 
parish priest of Genazzano, in the Roman province, 
^ beatified by Pius X, 27December, 1904. The pro- 
cess for the beatification of seven Augusti ni a n s, among 
them the papal sacristan Bartolommeo Menochio (d. 
1827), is under consideration. 

As to the devotional practices sj^ially connected 
with the Augustinian Order, and which it has striven 
to propagate, we may mention the veneration of the 
Blessed Virgin under the title of ** Mother of Good 
Counsel ”, ^ose miraculous picture is to be seen in the 
Augustinian church at Genazzano in the Roman 
pro^ce. Thk devotion has spread to other churches 
ynd countries, and confraternities have been formed 
to cultivate it. Several periodicals dedicated to the 
honour of Our Lady of Good Counsel are published 
in Italy, Spain, and Germany by the Augustinians (cf. 
Mescmer on the history of the miraculous picture of 
Genazzano in ‘*Stimmen aus Iklaria-Laach ”, LXVII, 
482 sqq.). Besides this devotion the order fosters 
the Ar^confratemity of Our Lady of Consolation, a 
so-called girdle confraternity, the mem^rs of which 
wear a blessed gurdle of black leather in honour of 
Sts. Augustine, Monica, and Nicholas of Tolentino, 
recite daily thirteen Our Fathers and Hail Marys and 
the Salve Regina, fast strictly on the eve of the feast 
of St. Augustme, and receive Holy Communion on the 
feasts of the three above-named saints. This confra- 
ternity was founded by Pope Eugene IV at S. Giacomo, 
Bologna, in 1439, made an archconfratermty by 
Gr^ory XIII, in 1575, a^^ated to the Augus- 
fininn Order, and favoured with mdulgences. The 
Augustinians, with the approbation of Pope Leo 
YTT L also encourage the devotion of the Scapular of 
Our Lady of Good Counsel and the propagation of the 
Third Order of St. Augustme for the laity, as well as 
the veneration of St, Aiigustme and his mother St. 
M<Kiica, in order to instil the Augustinian spirit of 
prayer and self-sacrifice into their parishioners. 

The Augustinians hold an honourable place in the 
histcHry of foreign missions. Before the middle of 
the fourteenth century, Father Nikolaus Teschel (d. 
1371), auxiliary Bishop of Ratisbon, wi^re he died, 
with some brethren preached the Go^^ in Africa. In 
1533, after the subjugatioiyf Mexko Tby^rtez, some 
Augustinians, sent by V^^nova, ac- 

complished great missicais;^ in that country. 
Monasteries sprai^ ^ in the prmeipal pla<^ pd b^ 
came the centres of Christianity, art, and civilization. 
The Patio (Goister) of the former monastery of St. 


Augustine, now the post office, at Quer^taro, is one of 
the most beautiful examples of stone-carvdng ^ in 
America. The Augustinian monasteries in Mexico 
are to-day either deserted or occupied by a few 
fathers only; some even only by one. The Provincia 
Michoacanensis (see above, Present Condition) at 
present has about 55 members, wdiile the Provincia 
Mexicana has 31, most of whom are priests. Augiis- 
tinian missionaries extended their labours to South 
America (Colombia, Venezuela, Peru) writh great suc- 
cess. Political events in these countries prevented 
the order from prospering and hindered the success of 
its undertakings, so that m course of time the monas- 
teries became deserted. Late events in the PMlippine 
Islands, however, have permitted the Augustir^ns to 
return to their former churches and monasteries and 
even to found new ones. 

In the Republic of Colombia, 26 members of the 
Philippine province are employed, including 6 at the 
residence of Santa Fe de Bogota, 8 in the college at 
Facatativd, and 12 at other stations. In Peru 49 
members of the same province are employed: 14 
priests and 2 lay brothers belonging to the convent at 
Lima; 12 priests to the college in the same city; 6 in 
each of the two seminaries at Cuzco and Ayacucho. 
In the Prefecture Apostolic of San Le6n de Amazonas, 
at the mission stations of Peba, Rfo Tigre, and Leticia 
in the territory of the Iquito Indians there are 9 priests. 
In June, 1904, Father Bernardo Calle, the lay brother, 
Miguel Vilajoli, and more than 70 CMstians, were 
murdered at the recently erected mission station, 
Huabico, in Upper Marafion and the station itself was 
destroyed. Tne Augustinian settlements in Brazil 
also belong to the Philippine province. In the pro- 
curation house at S. Paulo (Rua Apeninos 6) and in 
the college at Brotas there are 4 Au^stinians each; in 
the diocesan seminary at S. Jos6 de Manaos, 6; and in 
iiip other settlements, 27 priests — ^in aU, 42 members 
of the order, including one lay brother. In Argen- 
tina, there are 25 priests and two lay brothers in the six 
colleges and schools of the order. In Ecuador, which 
forms a province by itself, there are 21 members of the 
order; 9 priests and 7 lay brothers in the monastery at 
Quito; 3 priests in the convent at Latagun and 2 in 
that at Guayaquil. The province of Chile has 56 
members, including 18 lay brothers; 11 at Santiago, 

4 at La Serena, 5 at Concepci6n, 22 at Talca^ 8 at San 
Fernando, 4 at Melipilla, and 2 in the residence at 
Picazo. The province of the United States of Amer- 
ica is very large, as the Augustinians driven out of 
many European countries in 1848 sought refuge in 
that republic. This province now numbers 200 mem- 
bers. The largest convent is at Villanova, Pa.; it is 
also the novitiate for North America, and among the 
117 religious occupjpng the convent 21 are priests (see 
above. Present Condition). The other convents 
contain 60 members, of whom 5 are lay brothers. To 
the province of the United States belongs also St. 
Augustine's College at Havana, Cuba, where there are 

5 priests and 3 lay brothers. 

The greatest missionary activity of the Augustinian 
Order has been displayed in the PMppme Islands, 
and the first missionaries to visit these islands 
were Augustinians. "^en MagalhSes discovered the 
Philippines (16 March, 1521) and took possession of 
them in the name of the King of Spain, he was accom- 
panied by the chaplain of the fleet, who preached the 
Gospel to the inhabitants, baptizing Kings Colambu 
and Siagu and 800 natives of Mindanao and Cebfi, on 
Low Sunday, 7 April, 1521. The good seed, however, 
was soon almost destroyed; MagalhSes was killed in 
a fight with natives on tne little idand of Mactan on 27 
Apnl and the seed sown by the first Spanish mission- 
anes ail but perished; nor were those missionaries 
brought from Mexico in 1543 by Ruy L6pez Villalo- 
bos more successful, for they were obliged to return to 
Euk^ by way of Goa, having gained very little hold 
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on the islanders. Under the Adelantado Lregaspi, 
who in 1565 established the sovereignty of Spain in 
the Philippines and selected Manila as the capital in 
1571, Father Andres de Urdaneta and 4 other Angus- 
tinians landed at Cebu in 1565, and at once began a 
very successful apostolate. The first houses of the 
Augustinians were established at Cebu, in 1565, and 
at Manila, in 1571. In 1575, under the leadership of 
Father Alfonso Gutierez, twenty-four Spanish Augus- 
tinians landed in the islands and, with the pro\dncials 
Diego de Herrera and Martin de^ Rado, worked very 
successfully, at first as wandering preachers. The 
Franciscans first appeared in the Philippines in 1577 
and were warmly welcomed b5^ the Augustinians. 
Soon they were joined by Dominicans and Jesuits. 
Sent' by Philip III, the first Barefooted Augustinians 
landed in 1606. All these orders shared in the labours 
and difficulties of the missions. Protected by Spain, 
they prospered^ and their missionary efforts became 
more and more successful. In 1773 the Jesuits, how- 
ever, were obliged to give up their missions in conse- 
quence of the suppression of the Society. 

The religious orders have suffered much persecution 
in the Philippines in recent times, especially the Au- 
gustinians. In 1897 the Calced Augustinians, num- 
bering 319 out of 644 religious then in the Philippine 
province, had charge of 225 parishes, with 2,377,743 
souls; the Discalced (Recollects), numbering about 
220, with 233 parishes and 1,175,156 souls; the Augus- 
tinians of the Philippine province numbered in all 
522, counting those in the convents at Manila, Cavite, 
San Sebastian, and Cebfi, those at the large model 
farm at Imus, and those in Spain at the colleges of 
Monteagudo, MarciUa, and San MilMn de la Cogulla. 
Besides the numerous parishes served by the Calced 
Augustinians, they possessed several educational in- 
stitutions: a superior and intermediate school at 
Vigan (Villa Femandina) with 209 students, an 
orphanage and trade school at Tambohn near Manila, 
with 145 orphans, etc. In consequence of the dis- 
tmbances, the schools and missions were deserted; 
six fathers were killed and about 200 imprisoned 
and sometimes harshly treated. Those who escaped 
unmolested fled to the principal house at Manila, 
to Macao, to Han-kou, to South America, or to 
Mexico, Up to the beginning of 1900, 46 Calced and 
120 Discalced Augustinians had been imprisoned. 
Upon their release, they returned to the few monas- 
teries stiU left them in the islands or set out for Spain, 
Colombia, Peru, Brazil, Argentina, and China. The 
province of the United States sent some members to 
supply the vacancies in the Philippines. The mon- 
astery of St. Paul, at Manila, now has 24 priests and 6 
lay brothers; that at Cebfi, 5 members of the order, 
that at Iloilo, on the island of Panay, 11 priests and 2 
lay brothers, while in the 10 residences there are 20 
fathers; so that at the present time there are only 68 
Calc^ Augustinians in the islands. In all, the Pro- 
vincia Ss. Nominis Jesu Insularum Philippinarum, in- 
cluding theological students and the comparatively 
small number of lay brothers, has 600 members: 359 
in Spain, 185 of whom are priests; 68 in the Philip- 
. pines; 29 in China; 26 in Colombia; 49 in Peru; 42 in 
Brazil; 27 in Argentina. 

The Augustinian missions in the Philippines have 
provided missionaries for the East since their first 
establishment. In 1603 some of them penetrated into 
Japan, where several were martyred, and in 1653 
others entered China, where, in 1701, the order had 
six missionary stations. At present the order pos- 
sesses the mission of Northern Hu-nan, China, where 
there are 24 members, 2 of whom are natives; 6 in the 
district of Yo-chou; 6 in the district of Ch’ang-te; 
9 in the district of Li-chu; three other religious 
are also labouring in other districts — all imder the 
vicar Apostolic, Mgr. Perez. The mission comprises 
about 3000 baptized Christians and 3500 catechumens 


in a population of 11 millions of heathens. In 189 
there were only 219 Christians and 11 catechumens, a 
well as 29 schools, with 420 children and 750 orpham 
There are, moreover, two priests at the mission hous 
at Han-kou and two at the procuration house at Shang 
hai (Yang-tsze-poo Road, 10). The missionary his 
tory of Persia also mentions the Augustinians. To 
wards the close of the sixteenth century, Alexio 
Menezes, Count of Cantanheda (d. 1617), a member o 
the order, appointed Archbishop of Goa in 1595, anc 
of Braga in 1612, Primate of the East Indies, and sev 
eral tinies Viceroy of India, sent several Augustinian 
as missionaries to Persia while he himself laboured fo 
the reunion of _ the Thomas Christians, especially a 
the Synod of Diamper, in 1599, and for the conversioi 
of the Mohammedans and the heathens of Malabar 
(Govea, “Jornada do Arcebispo deGoa Dom Alexio d< 
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Menezes”, Coimbra, 1606; also, “Histoire Orient. d( 
grans progr^s de F^glise Romaine en la reaction de 
anciens ehrestiens dit de St. Thomas ” translated fron 
the Spanish of Franc. Munoz by J. B. de Glen, Brus 
sels, 1609; Joa. a S. Facundo Raulin, “ Historia eocle 
sise malabaricae ”, Rome, 1745.) 

The Augustinians also ^tablished missions ii 
Oceanica and Australia. Here the Spanish Discalcec 
Augustinians took over the missions founded by Span 
ish and German Jesuits in the Ladrones, which no^ 
number 7 stations, with about 10,000 souls, on Guan 
and about 2500 on each of the German islands o 
Saipan, Rota, and Tinian. The mission on the Gex 
man islands was separated from the Diocese of Cebi 
on 1 October, 1906, and made a prefecture Apostoli 
on 18 June, 1907, with Saipan as its seat of adminis 
tration, and the mission is now in charge of the Germa: 
Capuchins. In Australia the Calced Augustinians ar 
established in the ecclesiastical Province of Melboum 
and in the Vicariate Apostolic of Cooktown, Queens 
land, where there are at present twelve priests of th 
Irish province under Monsignor James D. Murray 
Three monasteries, each with two priests, in othc 
parts of Australia also belong to this province. Th 
order has furnished some prominent bishops to Am 
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tralia, among them, James Alipius Gould. The Irish 
Augustinian college of St. Patrick at Rome, built in 
1884 by Father Patrick Glynn, O.S.A., is the training 
college for the Australian missions. The present rec- 
tor is Reginald Maurice McGrath. 

Augustinian Nuns. — These regard as their first 
foundation the monastery of nu:^ for which St. Au- 
gustine wrote the rules of life in his Epistola ccxi 
{alias cix) in 423. It is certain that this epistle was 
called the Rule of St. Augustine for nuns at ^ early 
date, and has been followed as the rule of life in many 
female monasteries since the eleventh century. These 
monasteries were not consolidated in 1256, like the 
reHgious communities of August i nian mon^. Each 
convent was independent and was not subject to the 
general of the order. This led to differences in rule, 
dress, and mode of life. Only since the fifteenth cen- 
tury have certain Augustinian Hermits refoimed a 
number of Augustinian nunneries, become their spir- 
itual directors, and induced them to adopt the Consti- 
tution of their order. Henceforth, therefore, we meet 
with female members of the Order of Hermits of St. 
Augustine in Italy, France, Spain, Belgium, and later 
in Germany, where, however, many were suppressed 
during the Reformation, or by the secularizing law of 
1803. In the other countries many nunneries were 
closed in consequence of the Revolution, still 
existing houses, except Cascia, Renteria (Diocese of 
Vittoiia), Eibar (Diocese of Vittoria), and Cracow, are 
now under the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese. 
Many convents are celebrated for the saints whom 
they produced, such as Montefalco in Central Italy, 
the home of Blessed Clara of the Cross (Clara of Monte- 
falco, d. 1308), and Cascia, near Perugia, where St. 
Rita died in 1457. In the suppressed convent of 
A^etenberg near DQlmen, in Westphalia, lived Anne 
Catherine Emmerich celebrated for her visions. 

Mention should also be made of the monasteiyr of 
the Augustinians called delle Vergini, at Venice, 
founded in 1177 by Alexander III after his reconcilia- 
tion with Frederick Barbarossa, whose daughter Julia, 
with twelve girls of noble birth, entered the monastery 
and became first abbess. Doge Sebastiano Zani, who 
had endowed the institution, was appointed patron, 
with the privilege of approving the election of the 
abbess before the granting of the papal confirmation. 
On the French occupation in the eighteenth century 
the religious went to America, where they devoted 
themselves to the work of teaching and the care of the 
sick. Later they established monasteries in Italy and 
in 1817 at Paris. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century communities of female Discalced Augustin- 
ians appeared in Spain. The first convent, that of the 
Visitationj was founded at Madrid, in 1^9, by Pru- 
dencia Gnllo, a lady of noble birth, and received its 
Constitution trom Father Alfonso of Orozco. Juan de 
Ribera, Archbishop of Valencia (d. 1611), founded a 
second Discalced Augustinian congregation at Alcoy, 
in 1597. It soon had houses in cMerent parts of Spain, 
and in 1663 was established at Lisbon by Queen Louise 
of Portugsd. In additicm to the Rule of St. Augustine 
^ese refigious observed the exercises of the Reformed 
Carmelites of St. Teresa. In the convent at Cybar, 
M^^riana Manzanedo of Bt. Joseph instituted a reform 
which led to the establishment of a third, that of the 
female Augustinian Recollects. The statutes, drawn 
up by Falher Antin61ez, and later confirmed by Paul 
V , bound the sisters to the strictest interpretation of 
the rules of poverty and obedience, and a rigorous 
pemtential cEscipIine. All three reforms spread in 
Spain and Portugal, but not in other countries. ^ A 
congregation erf Augustinian nuns under title 
Sisters erf St. Ignatius” was introduesed into the 
Philippines and South America by the Discalced Au- 
gustinian Hermits. They worked zealously in aid of 
missions, schools, and o^hana^ in the island, 
and founded the colleges of Our Lady of Consdation 


and of St. Anne at Manila, and houses at Neuva 
Segovia, Cebii, and Mandaloya on the Pasig, 
W’here they have done much for the education of 
girls. 

Panvixi, Augusiimam Ordtma Ckronicon per annorum seriem 
digeetum a S. P. Auguatino ad a 1610; Roman, Cromca de la 
Orden de los Eremitanos de Padre San Aguatm (Salamanca. 
1569); Pamphilus, Chromcon 0. Erem. S. A. et eiua vin vel 
aanctitaie vd rebus geatis tllustres (Rome, 1581); Empou, Bulla- 
nurn O. Erem. S. A. ab Innocentio III vLsque ad Urbanum VI, 
cum Catalogo Pnorum, Captiulanumt Proevratarum, Generahum, 
dc. (Rome, 162S); Torelli, Secoli Agoshmam (Bologna, 1659— 
86 ); DB Herrera, Alphabetum Augushnianum in quo domiciha 
et monaaterta, mrt fceminceque illuatres Eremitim Ordima recen- 
aentur (Madrid, 1644) ; Koij>e, Die detUache Auguatiner-Kongre- 
gation und Johann von Staupitz (Gotha, 1875) ; Paulus in Hia- 
toriachea Jahrbuch, XII, 68 sqq , XXII, 110 sqq.; XXIV, 72 
sqq.; and Hiatonach-voliiiache Bliitter^ CXLII, 738 sqq.; (Ifeu- 
SENius, Monaaticon Auguatinianum (Munich, 16^), contmued 
by Tirso, 1903; HIslyot, Hiaioire dea Ordrea, II-IV, especially 
III; Pnmlegia Erem. S. Aug. atve Mare Magnum (Pesaro, 1615) ; 
Maiocchi and Casa CCA, edd.. Codex diplomaticua O Erem. S, 
Auguatini Papice (3 vols., Pavia, 1907); Heimbucher, Die 
Orden und Kongregattonen der kathohachen Kirche, II (2nd ed., 
Paderbom, 1907), 177 sqq., where other books of reference are 
indicated; Bauer, s. v. Auguatiner in Kirchenlex., I, 1655 sqq.; 
Analecta Auguatintana (periodical, Rome, 1907 — ); Reviata 
Aguatiniana, later, La Ciudad de Dioa (Madrid, 1881—0. 

On the Discalced Augustinians. — Anders de San NicoluCs, 
Hiatoria de loa Aguatinoa deamhoa (Madrid, 1644); Sacra 
Eremua Augustiniana atve de Jnatitulione fratrum Eremitarum 
exralceatorum 0. S. Aug. (Cambrai, 1658); Pierre de Ste- 
H:&zi:NE, Ahrig6 de Vht^mre dea Avgustina dechauaaSa (Rouen, 
1672); Andrada, Virorum lUuatnum . . . exegeaia aummaria 
(Prague, 1674) ; Conatitutiones de la Cong, de deacahoa Aguatinoa 
(Madrid, 1590); Conatiiutionea congregatwnia Itahca (Rome, 
1623-32); Conatitutiones Congregationia GaUicanca (Lyons, 
1653); ANDRifes de S. NicoLis, Proventua meaaia Dom. FF. 
Exaxlceatarum 0. Erem. S. Aug. congr. Hiapanioe (Rome, 1656). 

On. the Ha&ology of the Order. — Staibanus de Taranya, 
Tempio Eremitano dm SarUi e Beati ddl* ordine Agostiniano 
(Naples, 1608); Tobelu, Riatretto (Bologna, 1647); Joa. 
Navii Eremua Avguatiniana (Ijouvain, 1658); Maigrbtius, 
Martyrologium Auguatiniantan (^twerp, 16^); H5rmiann- 
SEDER, Hetligea Auguattnerjahr (Vienna, 1733); De Wouter, 
Saintea de Vordte de St-Auguatin (Toumai). 

On AuMtinian Writers. — ^Elsius, Encomiasticon AugusH- 
nianum (Brussels, 1654); Curtius, Virorum iUuatrium . . . 
dogia (Antwerp, 1636, 1658); Gratianus, Anaataaia Avgua> 
tinvma (Antwerp, 1613), contmued by Lot (Antwerp, 1636); 
Arpb, Pantheon Augustinianum (Genoa, 1709); Ossinqeb, 
Bibliotheca Aiigustiniana hiaiorica, cntica d chronologica (Ingol- 
stadt and Munich, 1776); Moral, Catdlogo de eacntorea Agua- 
tx noa E apafiolea, Portugueaea y Americanos in La Ciudad de Dioa, 
XX^ V sqq. 

On Augustinian Missions. — Calancha, Crdnica moralizada 
de la drden de San Aguatin en d Peru (Barcelona, 1638) ; Bal- 
DANI, Vita del fra Diego Ortiz, ^otomariire nd regno di Peru, 
martirizzato Va. 1671 (Genoa, 1645); Beulius, Biatoria Pervr 
anae O. Erem. S. Aug. (Antwerp, 1651 — ); The Philippine 
lalanda UiSS^-lSOS (Cleveland, 1903 — ); Caspar de S. Agus- 
tIn, Cang^data de laa ialaa Pilimnaa (Madrid, 1698), continued 
by DfAZ (Valladolid, 1890); Mozo, Noticia de loa tnumphos 
... de la Orden de San Ag. en laa miaionea en laa ialaa Fili- 
pinaa y en imperio de la China (Madrid, 1763) ; Memoria acerca 
de laa Miaionea de loa PP. Agwtinoa Ccdzadoa (Madrid, 1892); 
Loa Frailea Filivinoa (Madrid, 1898) : Documentoa intereaantea 
acerca de la aecmarizacidn y amovildad de loa Cvraa R^idarea 'de 
Filipinaa (Madrid, 1897) ; Pranctsco del Carmen, Catdlogo de 
loa rdigicaoa Aguatinoa Becoletoa de la Provincia de San Niadda 
de TolenMno de Filipinaa deade 1606 haata ncuatroa dioa (Madrid, 
1906). 

Max Hbimbuchbb. 

Hermon [ponn, sacred (mountain); Sept./Aep/ac&p], 
a group of mountains forming the southern extremity 
of Anti-Lebanon, and marking on the east of the Jor- 
dan the northern boundary of Israel. The primitive 
name among *the Sidonians was Siryon, and by the 
Amorrhites the most prominent part of the group 
was called Sanir (Deut,, iii, 9), corresponding to the 
Sorni-Tu of the cimeiform inscriptions. These vary- 
ing forms all signify a cuirass or coat of armour, and 
were probably applied to one or other of the peaks, 
either on account of its shape, or because its snow- 
clad heights shone in the sumi^t after the manner of 
a polished shield. The name sometimes occurs in the 

C ral form Hermonim, doubtless because the range 
three conspicuous peaks. ^ In the Talmud and m 
the Targums Hermon is designated the “mountain 
of snow”, and the same appellation is us^ by the old 
Arab geographers- The modem name is Jebel-esh- 
Sheikh, “ mountain of the sheikh or chief ”, because in 
the tenth century a. d. Hermon became the centre of 
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the Druse religion, viz. when its founder, Sheikh-ed- 
Derazi retired thither from Eg^^pt. It is sometimes 
called the Great Hermon to distinguish it from the 
Small Hermon situated to the east of the plain of 
Esdrelon, between Thabor and Gelboe, and so named 
through an erroneous interpretation of Ps, lxxx\^iii 
(Heb., Ixxxix), 13. 

The geological formation of the range is calcareous 
with occasional veins of basalt. Hermon is noted as 
offering the most striking piece of mountain scenery- 
in Palestine. The view from the summit is also mag- 
nificent, embracing the Lebanon and the plain of Da- 
mascus. It is at the foot of Hermon that the River 
Jordan takes its rise. The highest peak, which is 
covered with snow until late in summer rises to a 
hei^t of 9200 ft. above the level of the Mediterranean. 
On the summit of one of the peaks is to be seen an 
extensive mass of ruins, probably the remains of an 
early pagan sanctuary dedicated to Baal, whence the 
designation Baal-Hermon applied to the mountain 
in two Biblical passages (Judges, iii, 3; I Par., v, 23). 

In the O. T., Hermon is hardly mentioned except as 
the northern boundary of Palestine. Poetical allu- 
sions occur in the Psalms (v. g. Ps. Ixxxviii, 13, Heb., 
Ixxxix, 13) and in the Canticle of Canticles, iv, 8. In 
Ps. cxxxii (Heb., cxxxiii), 3, the happiness of brotherly 
love is compared to the “ dew of Hermon, which de- 
scendeth upon mount Sion’*. In which connexion 
it may be noted that in no other locality of Palestine 
is the dew so heavy and abimdant as in the vicinity 
of this mountain group. Some scholars think it proh- 
able that Hermon is the “ high mountain’* near Caesa- 
rea Philippi which was the scene of the Transfigura- 
tion (Matt., xvii, 1; Mark, ix) and which by Luke, 
ix, 28, is called simply “a mountain”. 

Legendre in Vig., Dici. de la Bible^ s. v.; Conder in 
Hast.* Dictionary of the Biblct s. v.; Gxt^sin, Galiliet II, 
292; Van db Velde, Reiee dtfrch Byrim und Paldetinat 1 (Leip- 
zig, 1855), 97. r -r. 

James F. Dkiscoll. 

Hermopolis Magna, a titular see of ThebaisPrima, 
suffragan of Antinoe, in Egypt. The native name 
was Khmounoun; in Coptic, Chmoun. It is to-day 
the village of Ashmounein on the left bank of the 
Nile, about four miles south-west of R6da (a station 
on the Cairo-Thebes railway, 180 miles from Cairo). 
Khmoimoim dates from a very remote antiquity, and 
at a very early period was an important reugious 
centre. It worshipped a moon-god Ihoth (Hermes), 
ibis or baboon, attended by four pairs of deiti^, 
whence the name Khmounoun (the eight). It played 
an important part from the sixth to the eleventh dy- 
nasties ; and later became the chief town of the nome of 
Hermopolis. To the west of the village is the Ibeum, 
or burial place of the animals sacred to Thoth; at the 
foot of Gebel-el-Bersh^h is the necropolis of the local 
rulers. PaUadius (Hist. Laus., lii) records a tradition 
to the effect that the Holy Family came toHermppolis. 
St. CoUuthus suffered martyrdom there under Maxi- 
mian and Diocletian. For a time, also, St. Athanas- 
ius lived there. Lequien (Oriens Christianas, II, 595) 
mentions ei^t bishops ; and the place is still a see for 
the Moncmhysi-be Copts. In 1 895 it was re-es-tablished 
by Leo 3QII for the Coptic Catholics, but the titular 
lives at Minieh. 

Smith, Di<d. of Greek and Roman G&>gr.^ s. v.; Jullcbn, 
UEgypte, ^ouvmira bibliguee et ChriHene (lille, 1891), 247. 

S. Ptaunts. 

Hermopolis Parva, a titular see of iEgyptus Prima, 
suffragan of Alexandria. ^ Ite ancient name, Diman- 
horu or Tema-en-Hor, signifies -the to-wn of Homs. 
The C^ts call it TuiruiAor, and the Arabs, Daman- 
hur. Situated on the canal uniting Lake Mareotis 
(Mariout) to the Canopic branch of Ine Nile> it has no 
history and no ruins. It was near Damanhur Haat, on 
10 July, 1798, i^naparte, walking unaccompanied, 
barely escaped being taken by the Mamelukes. The 
VII.— 19 


modem Damanhur, forty miles from Alexandria, on 
the Cairo- Alexandria railway, has 20,000 inhabitants 
and is the chief town of the province of Behera. It is 
famous for its silk, linen, and cotton stuffs. Lequien 
(Or. Christ., II, 513 sqq.) mentions a dozen bishops of 
Hermopolis Parva, among them Dracontius, about 
354, who suffered exile for the faith under Constantius; 
St. Isidore, his successor (feast kept 3 January); Dios- 
corus, the oldest of the four famous monks of Nitria, 
known as the Tall Brethren. 

Venables in Diet. Christ. Biog,, s. v. Dioscorus ,* Smith, 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Geogr.; db IiouG&, GSograyhieancienne 
de la Baeae Bgypte (Paris, 1891). « > 

S. Petrides. 


Herod (Gr. from*^H/jws) was the name of 

many rulers mentioned in the N. T. and in history. 
It was known long before the time of the biblical 
Herods. (See Schtirer, ' *Hist. of the Jewish People”, etc., 
Div. I, V. I, p. 416, note.) The Herods connected with 
the early history of Christianity are the following: — 

I. Herod, sumamed the Great, called by Grktz °the 
evil genius of the Judean nation’* (Hist., v. II, p. 77), 
was a son of Antipater, an Idmnsean (Jos., '^Bel. Jud.’*, 
I, vi, 2). The Idumffians were brou^t under sub- 
jection by John Hyreanus towards Sie end of the 
second century b.c., and obliged to live as Jews, so 
that they were considered Jews (Jos., “Ant.”, XIII, 
ix, 4). Yet Antigonus called Herod a half-Jew (Jos., 
“Ant.”, XIV, XV, 2, and note in Whiston), while the 
Jews, when it furthered their interests, spoke of Herod 
their king as by birth a Jew (Jos., “Ant.”. XX, viii, 
7). Antipater, Ihe father of Herod, had helped the 
PLomansin the Orient, and the favour of Rome brought 
the Herodian family into great prominence and power. 
Herod was bom 73 b.c., and he is first mentioned as 
^vemor of Galilee (Jos., “Ant.”, XIV, ix, 2). Here 
me text says he was only fifteen years old, evidently 
an error for twenty-five, since about forty-four years 
later he died, “almost seventy years of age” (Jos., 
“Bel. Jud.”, I, xxxiii, 1). His. career was more 
wonderful than that of many heroes of fiction. Among 
the rapidly changing scenes of Roman hii^ry he 
never feiled to win the good will of fortune’s favourites. 
In 40 B.c. the young Octavian and Antony obtained 
for him from the Roman senate the crown of Judea, 
and between these two powerful friends he went up to 
tfie temple of Jupiter to thank Ike gods of Rome. 
Anti^nus was beheaded in 37 B.c., and from this 
date Herod became king in fact as well as in name. 
He married Mariamne in 38 b.c., and thereby strength- 
ened his title to the throne by entering into matad- 
monial alliance with the Hasmoneans, who were 
alwa^^veiy |>opular sunong the Jews (Jos,, “Bel. 

The reign erf Herod is natural^ divided into three 
periods: 37-25 b.c., years of dievelopment; 25-13, 
royal splendour; 13-4, domestic troubles and tragedies. 
During toe first period he secured himself on toe 
throne by removing rivals of toe Hasmonean line. He 
put to death Hyreanus, grandfather of Mariamne, and 
Aristobulus her brother, whom though but seventeen 
years old he had appointed high-pnest. Their only 
offence was that they were very popular (Jos., “ Ant.’ , 
XV, vi, 1, iii, 3). Mariamne also was executed in 29 
B.C.; and ner mother Alexandra, 28 b.c. (Jos., “Ant”, 
ICVj vii; “Bel. Jud.”, I, xxii). As Herod was a 
friend to Antony, whom (Jetavian defeated at Actium 
31 B.C., he was in great fear, and set out for 
Rhodes like a criminal with a halter around his neck 
to plead with the conqueror ; but Csesar confirmed him 
m toe kingdom, with a grant of additional territoiy 
(Jos., “M. Jud.”, I, XX). 

Herod and his children were builders. Having the 
reins of government well in hand, and having wreaked 
ver^e^ce upon his enemies, he adorned his kingdom 
by building cities and temples in honour of the em-« 
peror and of the gods. Samaria was built and eaSled 
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Sebaste, from the Greek name for Augustus. Caep,rea 
with its fine harbour was also built; and, being a 
Greek in his tastes, Herod erected theatres, amphi- 
theatres, and hippodromes for games, which were 
celebrated at stat^ times even at Jerusalem (Jos., 
« Ant.»', XV, viii, 1, XVI, v, 1 ; “ Bel. Jud.*’, I, xxi, 1. 5). 
As he built temples to the false gods— one at Rhodes, 
for instance, to Apollo (Jos., “ ^t.”, XVI, v, 3) — ^we 
may judge that varuty rather than piety su^ested the 
greatest work of his reign, the temple of^rusalem. 
It was begun in his eighteenth year as king (Jos., 
“Ant.”, XV, xi, 1), i.e. about 22 b.c. (Gratz, “Gesch. 
d. Jud.”, V, iii, 187). In Josephus (Bel. Jud., I, xsd, 
1) the text has the fifteenth year, but here the his^ 
rian counts from the death of Anfeonus, 37 b.c., which 
gives the same date as above. 'Ine speech of l^rod 
on the occasion, thoi^h full of piety, may be inter- 
preted by what he said to the wise men: “ that I also 
may come and adore him” (Matt., ii, 8; Jos., “Ant.”, 
XV, xi, 1). The temple is described by Josephus 
(“Ant.”, XV, xi; cf. Edersheim, “The Temple its 
Ministry and Services”, i and ii), and the solidity of 
ite arctutecture referred to in the N. T. (Matt., xxiv, 
1; Mark, xiii, 1). In Jol^, ii, 20, forty-six years 
are menuoned since the builmng was undertaken, but 
it requires some ju^ing with figures to make this 
number square with the nistoiy of either the second 
temple, or the one built by Herod (see Maldonatus. 
who tlmiks the text refers to the second temple, and 
MacRoiy, “The Gospel of St. John”, for the other 
view). 

The hoiTOiB of Herod's home were in strong contrast 
with the splendour of his reign. As he had married 
ten wives (Jos., “Bel. Jud.”,I,xxviii, 4 — ^note in Whis- 
ton) by whom he had many children, the demon of 
discord made domestic tragedies qtdte frequent. He 
put to death even his own sons, Aiistobulus and 
Alexander (6 b.c.), whom Antipater, his son by 
Doris, had accused of plotting a^dnst their father's 
life (Jos., “Ant.”, XVI, xi). This same Antipater, 
who in cruelty was a true son of Herod, and who had 
caused the death of so many, was himself accused and 
convicted of having piwared poison for his father, and 
put to death (Jos., “Bel. Jud.”, I, xxxiii, 7). The 
last jw of the dying king was afforded by the letter 
ffom Rome authorizing him to kill his son; five days 
later, like another Antiochus under a curse, he died. 
The account of death and of the circumstances 
accompanying it is so graphically given by Josephus 
(“Ant.”, X^I, vi, vii, viii; “Bel. Jud.”, I, xxxiii), 
who follows Nicholas of Damascus, Herod's friend and 
biographer, that only an eye-witness could have 
furnished the details. In the hot springs of Callirrhoe, 
east of the Dead Sea, the king sought relief from the 
sickness that was to bring him to the grave. When 
his end drew near, he gave orders to have the principal 
men of the country shut up in the hippodrome at 
Jericho and slaughtered as soon as he had passed 
away, that his grave might not be without the tribute 
of tears. This barbarous command was not carried 
into effect; but the Jews celebrated as a festival the 
day of his death, by which they were delivered from 
his tpMtnical rule (Gratz, “(5esch. d. Jud,”, III, 195 
— “Hist.” (in Eng.), II, 117). Arehelaus, whom he 
had made his heir on di^vering the jierfidy of Anti- 
pater, buried him with gr^t pomp at Herodium— r 
now called Frank Mountain— S.E. of Bethlehem, in 
the tomb the king had prepared for himself (Jos:; 
“Ant.”, XVII, viii, 2, 3; “M. Jud.”, I^ xxxiii, 8, 9). 

The death of Herod is important in its relation to 
th^ birth of Christ. Theedipse mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant., XVII, vi, 4), who also gives the length of 
Herod's reigu — ^thii^-seven years from the time he 
was appointoi by the Remans, 40 b.c, ; or thirty-four 
from the <feato of Antagonxis, 87 b.c. (Ant., 5CVII, 
viii, 1) — fixes the deaih of Herod in the spring of 750 
A.U.C., or 4 B.c. Christ was bom before Herod's 


death (Matt., ii, 1)^ but how long before is imcertain 
the possible dates he between 746 and 750 a.tX.c, (sec 
a summary of opinions and reasons in Gigot, “Out 
lines of N. T. Hist.”, 42, 43). 

Herod's gifts of mind and body were many. “He 
was such a warrior as could not be withstood . . . 
fortune "was also very favourable to him” (Jos., “Bel 
Jud.”, I, xxi, 13), yet “a man of great barbarity to- 
wards all men equally and a slave to his passions; bul 
above the consideration of what was right” (Jos. 
“Ant.”, XVII, vui, 1), His ruling passions w’erc 
jealousy and ambition, vrhich urged him to sacrifice 
even those that were nearest and dearest to him 
murder and mimificence were equally good as means 
to an end. The slaughter of the Innocents squares 
perfectly with what history relates of him, and St 
Matthew's positive statement is not contradicted b> 
the mere silence of Josephus; for the latter follows 
Nicholas of Damascus, to whom, as a courtier, Herod 
was a hero. Hence Armstrong (in Hastings, “ Diet, oi 
Christ and the Gospels'' s. v. “Herod”) justly blames 
toose who, like Gratz (Glesch. d. Jud., Ill, 194 — Hist 
(Eng.), II, 116), for subjective reasons, call the evange 
list's account a later legend. Macrobius, who wrote 
in the be^ning of the fifth century, narrates tha1 
Augustus, Having heard that among the children whon: 
Herod had orde^ to be slain in Syria was the king's 
own son, remarked: “It is better to be Herod's swme 
than his son” (Saturn., II, 4). In the Greek texi 
there is a hon mot and a relationship between the 
words used that etymologists may recogn^e even ir 
En^h. The law among the Jews against eatii^ 
pom is hinted at, and the anecdote seems to contair 
extrarbiblical elements. “ Ouel as the slau^ter maj 
appear to us, it disappears among the cruelties oJ 
Herod. It cannot, then, surprise us that history does 
not speak of it” [Maas, “Lafe of Christ” (1897), 3S 
(note; ; the author shows, as others have done, that the 
number of children slain may not have been very 
great]. 

II. Archelatts, son of Herod the Great, was, with 
Antipas his brother, educated at Rome (Jos., “Ant.”. 
XVII, i, 3), and he became heir in his father's last will 
(Jos., “Ant.”, XVII, viii, 1). .^ter the death of his 
father he received tne acclamations of the people, to 
whom he made a speech, in which he stated that his 
title and authority depended upon the good will oi 
Caesar (Jos., “Ant.”, XVII, viu, 4). The death oi 
Herod having delivered the Jews from his tyrannical 
rule, they petitioned Caesar to put them under the 
juri^ction of the presidents of Syria. He, however, 
not willing to set aside Herod's will^ gave to Archelaus 
the half or his father's kingdom, with the title of eth- 
narch. the royal title to follow should he rule “virtu- 
ously”, The N. T. says that he reigned (Matt., ii, 22). 
and in Josephus (Ant., XVII, viii, 2, ix, 2) he is called 
king, by courtesy, for the Romans never so styled him 
His territo]pr included Judea, Samaria, and Idumaea, 
with the cities of Jerusalem, Caesarea, Sebaste, and 
Joppa (Jos., “Ant.”, XVII^ xi, 2, 4, 5). He soon 
aroused opposition by marrymg his brother's wife — a 
crime like that of Antipas later — and having been ac- 
cused of cruelty by his subjects, “not able to bear big 
barbarous and tyiranmcal usa^ of them”, he was 
banished to Vienne, Gaul, a.d. 7, in the tenth year oi 
his government (Jos., “Ant.”, XVII, ix, xiii, 1, 2), 
The N. T. tells us that Joseph, fearing Archelaus, went 
to live at Nazareth (Matt., ii, 22, 23) ; and some inter- 
preters think that in the parable (Luke, xix, 12-27) 
our Lord refers to Archelaus, whom the Jews did not 
wish to rule over them, and who, having been placed 
in power by CJaesar, took vengeance upon his enemies, 
“li^ether our Lord had Archelaus m view, or only 
spoke generally, the circumstances admirably suit hi£ 
case” (MacEvilly, “Exp. of the Cxosp. of St. Luke”) 

III. Antipas was a son of Herod the Great, aftei 
whose death he became ruler of Galilee. He marriec 
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the daughter of Aretas, King of Arabia, but later lived 
with Herodias, the ^dfe of his own half-brother Philip. 
This union with Herodias is mentioned and blamed 
by Josephus (Ant., XVIII, y) as well as in the N. T., 
and brought Antipas to ruin. It involved him in a 
war with Aretas in which he lost his army, a calamity 
that Josephus regarded **as a punishment for what he 
did against John that was called the Baptist; for 
Herod slew him, who was a good man, and commanded 
the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness 
towards one another, and piety towards God, and so 
to come to baptism^* (Ant., XVIII, v, 2). The 
N. T. gives the reason why Herodias sought John’s 
head. As she had married Herod Philip — ^not the 
tetrarch of the same name — ^who lived as a private 
citizen at Rome, by whom she had a daughter, Salome, 
she acted against the law in leaving him to marry An- 
tipas. John rebuked Antipas for the adulterous 
union, and Herodias took vengeance (Matt., xiv, 3- 
12; Mark, vi, 17-29). Josephus does not say that 
John’s death was caused by the hatred of Herodias, 
but rather by the jealousy of Herod on account of 
John’s great mfluence over the people. He was sent 
to the frowning fortress of Machserus on the moim- 
tains east of the Dead Sea, and there put to death 
(Jos., ''Ant.”, XVIII, V, 2). Gratz (Gesch. d. Jud., 
Ill, xi, 221 — Hist. (Ei^.), II, 147) as in other instances 
thinks the ^spel story a legend ; but Schurer admits 
that both Josephus and the evangelists may be right, 
since there is no contradiction in the accounts (Hbt. 
of the Jewish People, etc., Div. I, V, ii, 25). The 
most celebrated city built by Antip^ was Tiberias on 
the western shore of the Sea of Galilee. He named it 
after his friend the Emperor Tiberius, and made it the 
capital of the tetrarchy. The city gave its name to 
the sea, and yet stands ; it was for a long time a great 
school and centre of Jewish learning. It was before 
this Herod that Our Lord appeared and was mocked 
(Luke, xsdii, 7~13). Amtipas had come to Jerusalem 
for the Pasch, and he is named with Pilate as a ^r- 
secutor of Christ (Acts, iv, 27). The enmities that 
existed between him and Pilate were caused by Pi- 
late’s having put to death some Galileans, who be- 
loi^^ to Herod’s jurisdiction (Luke, xiii, 1); a re- 
conciliation was effected as related in Luke, xxiii, 12. 
"V^en Herodias saw how well her brother A^ippa had 
fared at Kome, whence he returned a king, she luged 
Antipas to go to Cfiesar and obtain the royal title, for 
he was not king, but only tetrarch of Galilee — ^the N. 
T. however sometimes calls him king (Matt., xiv, 9; 
Mark, vi, 14), and Josephus likewise so styles Arche- 
laus (Ant., ]^III, iy, 3), though he was never king, 
but only ethnarch. Contraiy to his better judgment 
he went, and soon learned that Agrippa by messengers 
had accused him before Caligula of conspiracy against 
the Romans. The emperor banished him to Lyons, 
Gaul (France), a.d. 39, and Herodias accompanied 
him (Jos., "Ant.”, XVIIL vii, 2). Josephus (Bel. 
Jud., II, ix, 6) says: Herod died in Spain whither 

his wife had followed him”. The year of hk death is 
not baown. To reconcile the two statements of 
Josephus about the place of exile and death, see 
Smifii, "Dict^ of the Bible”, s, v. "Herodias” (note). 

IV. Agrippa I, also called the Great, was a grandson 
of Herod the Great and Maiiamne, son of Aimobulus, 
and brother of Herodias. Ihe hktory of his life and 
varying fortunes is stranger than romance. He was 
deeply m debt and a prisoner in Rome under Tiberius; 
but Caius, ^ving come to the throne in a.d. 37, made 
him king over the territories formerly ruled by Philip 
and Lysanias, to which the tetrardiy of Ant^^ 
added when the latter had been banished in aj>. 39 
(Jos., "Ant.”, XVIII, vi^ vii). In a.p. 41 Judea and 
Samaria were given to him by the Hknperor Claudius, 
whom he had helpjed to the throne (Jos., ''Ant.”, XIX, 
iv, 1), so that the whole kingdom whidb be them gov- 
erned was greater than that of Bkrod hk grandfather 


(Jos., "Ant.”, XrX, V, 1). He was, like many other 
Herods, a builder, and, according to Josephus, he so 
strengthened the walls of Jerusalem that the emperor 
became alarmed and ordered him "to leave on the 
building of those walls presently” ("Ant.”, XIX, vii, 
2). He seems to have inherited from hk Hasmonean 
ancestors a great love and zeal for the law (Joe., 
“Ant.”, XIX, vii, 3>. This characteristic, with hk 
ambition to please the p)eople (ibid.), explains why he 
imprisoned Peter and beheaded James (Acts, xii, 1-3). 
Hk death k described in "Acts”, xii, 21-23; "eaten 
up by worms, he gave up the ghost.” He died at 
Caesarea during a gmnd public festival ; when the p^ 
pie having heard him speak cried out, "It k the voice 
of a god and not of a man”, hk heart was elated, and 
" an angel of the Lord struck him, because he had not 
^ven the honour to God”. Josephus gives substan- 
tially the same account, but states that an owl ap)- 
peai^ to the king to announce hk death, as it had 
app)eared many years before to predict hk good for- 
tune (Jos., " Ant.”, XIX, viii, 2). Hk death occurred 
in A.D. 44, the fifty-fourth year of hk a^, the seventh 
of hk reign (ibid.). GrStz considers him one of the 
best of the Herods (Gesch. d. Jud., Ill, xii — Hkt. 
(Eng.), II, vii) ; but Christians may not be wfiling to 
subscribe fully to thk estimate. , 

V. Agrippa II was the son of Agrippa I, and in 
A.D. 44, the year of hk father’s death, the Emp)eror 
Qaudius wkhed to give him the kingdom of hk father, 
but he was dksuad^ from hk purp)ose because a youth 
of seventeen was hardly capable of assuming respon- 
sibilities so great (Jos., "Ant.”, XIX, ix). About 
A.D. ^ he was made King of CJhalck (Jos., “ Bel. Jud.”, 
II, xii, 1), and afterwards ruler of a much larger terri- 
tory includiug the lands formerly ^vemed by Philip 
and Lysanias (Jos., "Bel. Jud.”, fl, xii, 8). He was 
also titular king of Judea, and in’ twenty years ap- 
pointed seven high-pn^sts (Gr&tz, "Gesch. d. Jud.’’, 
ill, xiv — "Hkt. (hkig.), II, ix). When tlie Jews 
wkhed to free them^ves from the dominion of Rome 
in the time of Florus, Agripj)a showed them the folly 
of violent measures, and gave them a detailed account 
of the vast resources of the Roman empire (Jos., " Bel. 
Jud.”, II, xvi, 4). St. Paul pleaded before thk king, 
to whom Festus, the governor, referred the case (Acts, 
xxvi). Ihe ApwsiJe praises the king’s kirowledge of 
the " customs and questions that are atmng the Jews ’ ’ 
(v. 3) ; Josephus li^wise appeals to hk judgsoent and 
calk h im a most admirable rnxn — &axtfAouniiTwrot 
(Cont. Ap., I, ix). It was, therefore, not out mere 
compliment that Festus invited him to hear what St. 
Paul had to say. Hk answer to -die Apostlek &ppesl 
has been variously interpreted: it may mean that St* 
Paul had not quite convinced him, which sense seems 
to suit the context better than the irony that some 
see in the king’s words. The indifference, however, 
which he manifested was in ^nnony with the "great 
p>omp” with which he and his skter Berenice had en- 
tered the hall of audience (Acts, xxv. 23). After the 
fall of Jerusalem he lived at Rome, where he k said to 
have di^ in the third year of Trajan, a,d. 100. 
Gratz (Gesch. d. Jud., Ill, xvii, 410) gives a.d. 71-72 
as the date of his death, a date baj^ upon a more 
correct reading of a Greek text as authonty. 

Many histories and special studies throw Bg^t upon the 
Herodnin age and family, but nearly all we know about the 
H^ods eocaea through Jose^drus. The foBowing, among many 
works, may be consulted: 

ScHfiRBR, Gescfc. d. Jad, Vo^kes xm Zeiicdter Jesu ChrisH 
(LeipzigT. 1898-1901), with comprehenave bibliography; tr. A 
Hist, of the Jewieh P&yple in. ihe 7\me cf J C. (^inburgpbi, 1897- 
1898); GbXtz, Geedh. d. Jud. (Ill, 11 vols., JLeipzig); tr. Hiet. 
of ike Jews, 6 vols. (Jew. Pub. So^ Phila., 1891-1902), wiQiout 
notes or references, II; The Hietoru of ihe Jews (3 vote. 

New Yorl^ 1870); and histories by Josr, Ewald, etc.; HAffr- 
INGS, A Diet, of Christ and the Gcspeh (New York, 1907); 
Edbrshbim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiahs I; FAnaAa, 
The Herods: Josephus, Ant., Books XIV-XX; Idem, Bd. Jud,, 
Books I and H. 

John J. Tibeney. 
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Herodias (Gr., 'B.p<adias)j daughter of Aristobulus^ — 
son of Herod the Great and Mariamne — was a de- 
scandaut of the famous Hasmonean heroes, the 
Machabees, who had done so much for the Jewish 
nation. Having married Herod Philip, her own uncle, 
by whom she had a daughter, Salome, Herodias 
longed for social distinction, and accordingly left her 
husoand and entered into an adulterous union with 
Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee, who was also her 
imcle (Jos., Ant., XVIII, v, 1, 4). St. John the Bap- 
tist rebuked Antipas for this union and thus aroused 
the hatred of Herodias, who by the dance of her 
daughter brought about the death of the prophet 
(Matt., xiv, 3-12; Mark, vi, 17-29). Josephus gives 
the main facts, but adds that John was put to death 
because Herod feared his influence over the people 
(Ant., XVIII, V, 2, 4) . SchQrer admits that here both 
the Evangelists and Josephus may be right; since all 
the motives mentioned may have urg^ Herc^ to 
imprison and murder John [Hist. (Eng. tr.) Biv. I, 
V, ii, 25]. 

When Agrippa, the brother of Herodias became 
king, she persuaded Antipas to go to Rome in search 
of the royal title, as his claim to it was far greater than 
that of her brother. Instead of a crown, however, he 
found' awaiting him a charge of treason again^ the 
Homans, with Agrippa as chief accuser, who in ad- 
vance h^ sent messengers to defeat the ambitious 
plans of Antipas. He was therefore banished to 
Lyons in Gaul. At the same time Herodias, spum^ 
the kind offers of the emperor, preferred exile with 
Antipas to a life of splendour in the palace of her 
brother Agrippa (Jos., Ant., XVIII, vii). This gen- 
erosity, if we may so ^yle it, cair^ from her Hasmo- 
nean blood, but her cruelty she inherited from her 
grandfather Herod (see Hkrod under Ajntipas). 

Josephus, Ant.^ XVIII, Tj vii; Imm, deBdl. I, xxvSi, 
U, ix; also authorities mentioned under Hbboi>. 

JoHDtr J. Tdeei^bt. 

Heroic Act of Charity. — ^A decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences dated 18 Bee., 1885, and 
con&ned the following day by Leo XIII, says: “The 
Heroic Act of Charity in favour of the souls detained 
in purgatory c(msists in this, that a member of the 
Church militant (€hrisiifidelis)f either using a_ set 
formula or simply by an act of his will, offers to God 
for the souls in purgatorjr all the satmactory works 
which he will perform during his lifetime, and also aU 
the suffrages which may accrue to him after his death. 
Many Ghnstians devot^ to the B. V. Mary, acting on 
the advice of the Theatine Regular Cleric Father 
Gaspar Glider, of blessed memory, make it a practice 
to deposit the said merits and suffrages as it were into 
the mtnds of the Bl. Virgin that she may distribute 
these favours to the souls in Purgatory according to 
her own merciful pleasure^^ Olider hved at the be- 
gjumingof the eighteenth century. 

The mroic Act is often called a vow, yet it partakes 
more (ff the nature of an offering made to God and to 
Mary, and it is also, unlike a vow, revocable at will. 
This point has been decided by the S. C. Indulg., 20 
Peb., 1907, in answer to a question from Chicoutimi 
in Cl^da. A special vow “never to revoke the 
Act” would probably be binding, because its subject 
matter is an act of the personal vrill of which, man can 
freely dispose, whereas he has not Hie disposal of his 
satisfactory works in favour of the departed; that 
depends on God; for man it is only a matter of pious 
desire, and only in this sense a votum. It always 
remains doubtful to what extent God accepts the 
oblation, and it is certain that the holy souls alto- 
gether i^k the power of accepting it. The practice 
of the Heroic Act is based on the communion of 
saints, in virtue of which the good deeds of one mem- 
ber of Christ's body benefit other members. Its 
meritoriousness results from the more intense charity 


(love of God and His suffering friends) which inspires 
it, and on which the intrinsic perfection of all our good 
deeds depends. Its heroicity arises from the willing- 
ness it involves to take upon one's self the dreadful 
pains of purgatory for the love of one's Ineighbour. 
although there remains the reasonable hope that God 
in His goodness, and the sainted souls in their gratitude, 
will not allow the punishment to be exacted to the full. 

The Heroic Act has been enriched with numerous 
indulgences by Benedict XIII (1728), Pius VI (1788), 
and Pius IX (1852). Priests who make it receive the 
personuZ privilege of gaining a plenary indul^nce for 
a soul of their choice each time th^ say Mass (see 
Altar, under Privileged Altar), Laymen gain a 
similar indulgence each time they receive Holy Com- 
munion, also each Monday they hear Mass for the 
departed ; in both cases the usual visit to a church and 
prayers for the intention of the pope are required. 

J. Vilhelm. 

Heroic Virtue. — ^The notion of heroicity is de- 
rived from hero, originally a warrior, a demigod; 
hence it connotes a degree of bravery, fame, and dis- 
tinction which places a man high above his fellows. 
St. Augustine ffrst applied the pagan title of hero to 
the Christian martyrs; since then the custom has 
prevailed of bestowing it not only on martyrs, but on 
all confessors whose virtues and good works greatly 
outdistance those of ordinary good people. Bene- 
dict XIV, whose chapters on heroic virtue are classical, 
thus describes heroicity: “In order to be heroic a 
Christian virtue must enable its owner to perform 
virtuous actions with uncommon promptitude,^ ease, 
and pleasure, from supernatural motives and without 
human reasoning, with self-abnegation and full con- 
trol over his natural inclinations. ” An heroic virtue, 
then, is a habit of good conduct that has become a 
second nature, a new motive power stronger than all 
corresponding inborn inclinations^ capable of render- 
ing easy a series of acts each of which, for the ordinary 
man, would be beset with very great, if not insur- 
mountable, difiBculties. 

Such a degree of virtue belongs only to souls already 
purified from all attachment to things worldly, and 
solidly anchored in the love of God. St. Thomas (I- 
11, Q. bd, a. 4) s^s: “Virtue consists in the following, 
or imitation, of Uod. Every virtue, like every other 
thing, has its type [exemplar'] in God. Thus the 
Divine mind itseft is the type of prudence; God using 
all thing s to minister to Iiis glory is the type of tem- 
perance, by which man subjects his lower appetites to 
reason; justice is typified by God's application of the 
eternal law to all His works; Divine immutability is 
the type of fortitude. And, since it is man's nature 
to live in society, the four cardinal virtues are social 
[politiccB] virtues, inasmuch as by them man rightly 
ordains fids conduct in daily life. Man, however, must 
raise himself beyond his natural life unto a life Divine; 
‘Be you therefore perfect, as also your heavenly 
Father is p^ect' (Matt., v, 48). It is, therefore, 
necessary to posit certain virtues midway between the 
social virtues, which are human, and the exemplary 
virtues, which are Divine. These intermediate virtues 
are of two degrees of perfection: the lesser in the soul 
s^l struggling upwams from a life of sin to a likeness 
wili God— these are called purifying virtues [virtutes 
purgatorice]; the greater in the souls which have al- 
ready attained to the Divine likeness — these are called 
virtues of the purified soul [virtutes jam purgaii animi]. 
In the lesser degree, prudence, moved by the contem- 
plation of things Divine, despises all things earthly and 
directs all the soul's thougnt unto God alone; tem- 
perance relinquishes, as lar as nature allows, the things 
required for bodily wants; fortitude removes the fear 
of departing this life and facing the life b^ond; 
justice approves of the aforesaid dispositions. In the 
higher perfection of souls already purified and firmly 
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united with God, prudence knows nothing but what 
it beholds in God; temperance ignores earthly de- 
sires; fortitude knows nothing of passions; justice is 
bound to the Divine mind by a perpetual compact to 
do as it does. This degree of perfection belongs to the 
blessed in heaven or to a few of the most perfect in 
this life.” These few perfeciissimi are the heroes of 
virtue, the candidates for the honours of the altar, 
the saints on earth. 

Together with the four cardinal virtues the Chris- 
tian saint must be endowed with the three theological 
virtues, especially with Divine charity, the virtue 
which informs, baptizes, and consecrates, as it were, 
all other virtues; which associates and unifies them 
into one powerful effort to participate in the Divine 
life. Some remarks on the proofs of heroicity” re- 
quired in the process of beatification will serve to 
illustrate in detail the general principles exposed 
above. 

As charity stands at the summit of all virtues, so 
faith stands at their foundation. For by faith Gcil is 
first apprehended, and the soul lifted up to super- 
natural life. Faith is the secret of one's conscience; 
to the world it is made manifest by the good works 
in which it lives, “Faith without wor£ is dead” 
(James, ii, 26). Such works are: the external pro- 
fession of faith, strict observance of the Divine com- 
mands, prayer, filial devotion to the Church, the fear 
of God, the horror of sin, penance for sins committed, 
patience in adversity, etc. All or any of these attain 
the grade of heroicity when practised with unflagging 
perseverance, during a long period of time, or under 
circumstances so trying that by them men of but 
ordinary perfection would be deterred from acting. 
Martyrs dyii^ in torments for the Faith, missionaries 
spending their lives in propagating it, the humble poor 
who with infinite patience drag out their wretched 
existence to do the will of God and to reap their re- 
ward hereafter, these are heroes of the Faith. 

Hope is a firm trust that God will give us eternal 
life and all the means necessary to obtain it; it attains 
heroicity when it amounts to unshakeable confidence 
and security in God's help throu^out all the un- 
toward events of life, when it is ready to forsake and 
sacrifice all other goods in order to obtain the prom- 
ised felicity of heaven. Such hope has its roots in a 
faith equally perfect. Abraham, the model of the 
faithful, is also the model of the hopeful “who against 
hope believed in hope . . . and he was not weak in 
faith; neither did ne consider his own body now 
dead . . . nor the dead womb of Sara” (Rom., iv, 
18-22). 

Charity inclines man to love God above all things 
with the love of friendsh^ The perfect friend of 
God says with St. Paul: “With Christ I am nailed to 
the cross. And I live, now not I; but Christ liveth 
in me” (Gal., ii, 19-20). For love means union. Its 
type in heaven is the Divine Trinity in Unity; its 
^hest degree in God's creatures is the beatific vision, 
i. e. participation in God's life. On earth it is the 
fruitful mother of holiness, the one thing necessary, 
the one all-sufiScient possession. It is extolled in I 
Cor., xiii, and in St. John's Gospel and Epistles; 
the beloved disciple and the fiery missionary of the 
cross are the best interpreters of the myste^of love 
revealed to them in the Heart of Jesus. With the 
commandment to love God above all Jesus coupled 
another: “And the second is like to it; Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. There is no other com- 
mandment greater than these” (Mark, xii, 31). The 
likeness, or the linking of the two commandments, 
lies in this: that in our neighbour we love God's image 
and likeness, His adopted children and the heirs of 
His Kingdom. Hence, serving our neighbour is serv- 
ing God. And the works of i^iritual and tempoial 
mercy performed in this world will decide our fate in 
the next: “Come, ye Wessed of my Father, possess 


you the kingdom . . . For I was hungry, and you 
gave me to eat . . . Amen I say to you, as long as 
you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did 
it to me” (Matt., xxv, 34r-40). For this reason the 
works of charity in heroic degree have been, from the 
beginning to this day, a distinctive mark of the Catho- 
lic Church, the pledge of sanctity in countless numbers 
of her sons and daughters. 

Prudence, which enables us to know what to desire 
or to avoid, attains heroicity when it coincides with 
the “gift of counsel”, i. e. a clear, Divinely aided in- 
sight into right and wrong conduct- Of St. Pascha- 
sius Radbert, the BoUandists say: “So great was his 
prudence that from his mind a bourn of prudence 
seemed to flow. For he beheld together the past, the 
present, and the future, and was able to tell, by the 
counsel of God, what in each case was to be done” 
(2 January, c. v, n. 16). 

Justice, which gives every one his due, is the pivot 
on which turn the virtues of religion, piety, obedience, 
gratitude, truthfulness, friendship, and many more. 
Jesus sacrificing His life to give God His due, Abra- 
h^ willing to sacrifice his son in obedience to God's 
will, these are acts of heroic justice. 

Fortitude, which urges us on when difiBculty stands 
in the way of our duty, is itself the heroic element in 
the practice of virtue ; it reaches its apex when it over- 
comes obstacles which to ordinary virtue are insur- 
mountable. 

Temperance, which restrains us when passions urge 
us to what is wrong, comprises becoming deport- 
ment, modesty, abstmence, chastity, sobnety, and 
others. Instances of heroic temperance: St. Joseph, 
St. John the Baptist. 

In fine it should be remarked that almost every 
act of virtue proceeding from the Divine principle 
within us has in it the elements of all the virtues ; omy 
mental anal3rsis views the same act under various 
aroects. 

BENEDICT xxv, De aerwrum Dei heeiificatione at beatorum 
cananizaiionef chs. xxxi-xxxviii, in Opera omnia, III (Pmto, 
1840) ; Devine, Marnial of Mw^iccH Tkeoiogu (London, ld03); 
Slates, A Manual of Moral Thvilooy (London, 1908); Wnr- 
HELif AND ScANNELL, Manual of Catholic Theology (London, 

1^)- J. Wilhelm. 

Herp (or BCahp, Lat. Cithabcei>xjs, or Ebp as in the 
old manuscripts), Henry, a fifteenth century Fran- 
ciscan of the Strict Observance and a distinguished 
writer on mysticism, praised by Mabilicm, Bona, etc. 
Only the la A thirty years of hj& life are known to us. 
Bom either at Dtiren (Marcoduranus), at Erp near 
DUren, or at Erps-Querbs near Louvain, Hero appears 
as rector of the Brethren of the Common Life, first in 
1445 at Delft in Holland, then at Gouda, “ to the great 
gx)d of his subjects”. In 1450, on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, he took the habit of St. Francis at the Convent 
of Ara Coeli. Twenty years later we find him pro- 
vincial of the Province of Cologne (1470-73), then 
guardian of the convent of Mechim in^lgium, where 
he died in 1478. The Franciscan Martyrolc^ of 
Arturus of Rouen gives him the title of Blessed. Of 
his works, only one was printed during his life-time, 
“ Speculum aureum decern prseceptorum Dei” (Mainz, 
1474) ; it is a collection of 213 sermons on the Com- 
mandments for the use of preachers and confessors. 
Another collection of 222 sermons (Sermones de tem- 
pore, de sanctis, etc.) was printed in 1484, etc. Both, 
frequently quote the Doctors of the Middle Ages, 
especially St. Thomas, Alexander of Hales, St. Ber- 
etc., and were often reprinted. 

The other works of Herp, of which some — still 
unpublished — are to be f ound m the libraries of Cologne, 
Brussels, etc., are devoted to mystical subjects. The 
principal of these is the “Theologica Mystica”, written 
on Mount Alverao and published in full at Cologne 
in 1538 by the Carthusian Th. Loher, with a djSii- 
cation to George Skotborg, Bishop noI Dund. It 
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was reprinted five times before 1611, and translated 
into French, German, etc. The whole work com- 
prises three parts: “Soliloquium divini Amoris”, 
** Directorium Anreum contemplativorum”, “Para- 
disus contemplativorum”. The second part, the most 
famous, was written originally in Flemish (Spiegel der 
Volcomenheyt), printed in 1501, etc.; then^ with 
several short treatises on kindreSd matters, it was 
translated into Latin under the title given above 
(Cologne, 1513, etc.), into Italian, Spanish, German, 
etc. The edition of the mystical theology, dedicated 
to St. Ignatius in 1556 by Loher, was censured by the 
Index (1559, 1580, 1583, etc.). Corrected editions 
followed with an Introductio ad doctrinam” (Rome, 
1585), an Index Expur^torius” (Paris, 1598), where 
can be found, as well as m the “ Index of Sotomayor’* 
(1640), the opinions to be corrected. As a whole and 
in the chief divisions of his doctrine, Herp shows 
several points of contact with his compatriot John of 
Ruysbroeck; he has some beautiful passages on the 
love of God and of Christ. The Franciscan Chapter 
of Toledo in 1663 recommended his works as standard 
writings in mystic theology. 

DmKS, Histoire littiraire et bibliogn^hique det Frh'es Mineura 
Observance en Bdgique et dans la Pays-Bas (Antwerp, 1885) ; 
Rexti^ns in B^lxographie Naiiimale^ IX (188&-7), 278-284; 
ScHLAQEB, BeUr&ge zur Oeaekichte der kdlniechen Franziakaner 
Ordenaprotfinz im M. A. (Cologne, 1904), and Zum Ldben dea 
Franziahanera H* Harp in Der Kaih6L%k (1905), II, 40-48. 

J. DE GhELUNCX. 

Hexrad of Landsberg (or Landspero), a twelfth- 
century abbess, author of the ^'Hortus Deliciarum"; 
b. about 1130, at the castle of Landsberg, the seat of a 
noble Alsatian family; d. 1195. At an eariy age she 
entered the convent of Odilienbei^, or Hohenbm^, 
which crowns one of the most beautiful of the Vosges 
mountains, about fifteen miles from Strasbuig. Here 
she succeeded to the dignity of Abbess in 1167, and 
continued in that office until her death. As early as 
1165 Herrad had begun within the cloister walls the 
work "Hortus Deliciarum'^ or "Garden of Delights'’, 
by which she is best known. The text is a com^n- 
dium of ail the sciences studied at that time, including 
theology. The work, as one would expect from what 
we know of the literaiy activity of the twelfth century, 
does not exhibit a high degree of originality. It 
shows, however, a wide ranee of reading and when we 
remember that it was intended for the use of the nov- 
ices of Odilienbeig, we are enabled to ^ean from it a 
correct idea of the state of education in the cloister 
schools of that age. Its chief claim to distinction is 
the illustrations, three hundred and thirty-six in num- 
ber^ which adorn the text. Many of these are sym- 
bolical representations of theologic^, philosophical, 
and literary themes, some are hi^iical, some repre- 
sent scenes from the actual experience of the artist, 
and one is a collection of portraits of her sisters in re- 
ligion. The technique of some of them has been very 
much admired and in almost every instance they show 
an artistic imagination which is rare in Herrad 's con- 
temporaries. The poetry which accompanies the ex- 
cerpts from the writers of antiquity and from pagan 
authors is not the least of Herr^’s titles to fame. It 
has, of course, the defects peculiar to the twelfth cen- 
tury, faults of quantity, words and constructions not 
sanctioned by classical usage, and peculiar turns of 
^br^ which would hardly pass muster in a school of 
Latin poet^ at the present time. However, the sen- 
timent is sincere, the lines are musical, and above all 
admirably adapts to the purpose for which they were 
intended, namely, the service of God by song. Her- 
rad, inde^, tells us that she considers her community 
to be a congr^tion galhered together to serve God by 
singing the divine praise. The fate of Herrad 's man- 
uscript is well-known. After having been preserved 
for centuries at her own monastery it passed about the 
time of the French Revolution into the municipal 


library of Strasburg. There the miniatures were copied 
by Engelhardt in 1818. The text was copied and 
published by Straub and Keller, 1879-1899. Thus, 
although the original perished in the burning of the 
Library of Strasburg during the siege of 1870, we can 
still form an estimate of the artistic and literary value 
of Herrad 's work. 

Straub u Ksller, Hortus Delicmrum^ folio ed. with plates 
(Strasburg, 1899); Engelhardt, Herrad van Landsberg (Stutt- 
^rt and Tubingen, 1819); Schmidt, Herrade de Landsberg 
(Strasburg, 1892); articles in: Bibl. de Vecole des Charles^ I, 
239; Gazette (T archiologiCt IX, 57; Congres arched, de France, 
XXXVI, 274; see chapter in Eckstein, Woman under Monas- 
tynem (C)aznbridge, 1896), 238 sqq. 

William Turner. 

Herregouts. — ^There were three artists of the name 
of Herregouts, father, son, and gandson, of whom the 
chief was Hendrik, the son of David, and the father 
of Jan. 

David Herregouts, historicalpainter; b. at Mech- 
lin in 1603; d. at Ruremonde. Bfe was a pupil of his 
cousin Salmier and a member of the corporation of 
painters in his own city in 1624. The latter part of 
his life he spent at Ruremonde, where he was received 
in 1647 a member of the Gufid of St. Luke. One of 
his pictures is stiU preserved in the little town, but his 
chief work, "St. Joseph Awakened by an Angel", is 
at Mechlin in the church of St. Catherine. 

HsNDRiKjhis son ; b. at Mechlinin 1633 ; d. at Antwerp 
in 1724. When his father left Mechlin for Ruremonde, 
Hendrik went to Rome, to which city he became so 
attached that he added the name oi Remain to his 
signature on certain of his pictures. We hear of him 
at Cologne in 1660, where he was married the follow- 
ing year. In 1664 he was admitted a member of the 
Guild of St. Luke at Antwerp and practised his art 
in that city. Two years afterwards he came back 
to Mechlin and was admitted into the guild there, 
remaining in his native place for some years. In 1680 
he was once more in Antwerp, and his studio was full 
of pupils, one of them being Abraham Goddyn. His 
bei^ work, "The Last Judgment”, is now to be seen 
at Bruges; his "Martyrdom of St. Matthew” in the 
cathedral at Antwerp is a very fine picture, and in 
Brussels there are two important works, the chief of 
which is "St. Jerome in the Desert”. He was em- 
ployed by the Corporation of Antwerp to design and 
eventually decorate a triumphal arch which was erected 
to celebrate the jubilee of the restoration of the 
Catholic Faith in the city, and for this work, which was 
executed in 1685, he was tlmnked and honoured by 
the citizens. His work is imposing, as the figures 
are noble and expressive, and the colouring admirable. 

Jan, d. at Bruges, 1721. It is imcertain where 
Jan was bom. Some authorities say his birth took 

g lace at Rome, others Termonde. Of his early 
fe we know nothing, the first date we have in con- 
nexion with him being 1677, when he was admitted 
to the Guild of St. Luke at Antwerp. He eventually 
settled in Bmges, was a member of its guild, held 
many important positions in its Corporation, and was 
one of the founders of its Academy. It was there he 
died in 1721, and his best pictures are to be seen in the 
Academy, and in the churches of St. Anne and of the 
Carmelites. His ^rtraits of his gr^dfather and of 
him^lf are admi^le, and his chief picture in the Car- 
melites* church is of the Blessed Virgin and saints 
kneeling before Christ. He practised engraving and 
also etching, his "St. Cecilia** being a notable work. 
He was an artist of distinct merit, and his coloui> 
ing is particularly good. 

Sandbart, German Academy; Werdenberger tmd Obertoggen- 
burger (1902). 

George CHAjaLss Williamson. 

Herrera, Fernando de, Spanish lyric poet; b. 
1537 ; d. 1597. The head of a sdiool of lyric poets who 
gathered about him at Seville, Herrera was an avowed 
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disciple of Garcilasso de la Vega, whose form he per- 
fects and to whose expression he adds more pathos 
and dignity. Although a cleric, having taken minor 
orders, he rarely reflects in his verse the feelings of a 
churchman. On the contrary, it is the martial note 
that he sounds most loudly and most frequently, when 
he is not singing in Petrarchian strains of his Platonic 
attachment — it should be remembered that he had 
only minor orders, and had probably taken them only 
that he might enjoy certain ecclesiastical benefices — 
to Eliodora, that is, I^eonor de Milan, Condesa de 
Gelves and wife of Alvaro de Portugal. The most 
famous of his compositions are the odes in which he 
extols the prowess of Don John of Austria, as exhib- 
ited in the suppression of the outbreak of the Moriscos 
in the region of the Alpujarras and at the battle of 
Lepanto, and commemorates the death of Dom Se- 
bastian^ King of Portugal, who perished with the 
flower of the Portuguese nobility during a Quixotic 
expedition against the tribes m Northern Africa. 
These are classics of Spanish Kterature. That Her- 
rera was not devoid of critical acumen is proved by 
his prose '' Anotaciones d las obras de Garcilaso de la 
Vega*', his poetical master. In the opinion of Tick- 
nor, he deliberately undertook to create a new poetical 
diction and style in Spanish, deeming that the lan- 
guage as written before his time lacked the full meas- 
ure of dignity, sonority, and poetic pliancy that it 
should have; but Ticknor has probably exaggerated 
the endeavours of Herrera in this direction, in so far as 
any conscious process is concerned. However the 
case may be, it must be admitted that there is real 
beauty and majesty in the verse of Herrera, and that 
his countrymen are right in terming him "the divine" 
{el divino). He himself publidiea only part of his 
verse, "Algimas obras" (Seville^ 1582). His "Poe- 
sfas" are accessible in the “Biblioteca de autores 
espanoles", vol. XXXII; the ode "Por la victoria 
de Lepanto" was edited critically by Morel-Fatio 
(Paris, 1893). 

Fernando de Herrera. Controvereia sdbre eue ornotacxonee d lax 
cibras de GareUaso de la Vega, Poesiae inSdiiae (Seville, in publica- 
tions of the Sociedad de biblidfilos audaluces) : Boubciez, Lee 
sonnets de F. de H. in the Annalea de la Facuad dee Lettres de 
Bordeaux (1891); Fitzmaxjeicb-Kbllt. of Spanish ZM- 

srature; Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature. 

J. D. M. Fohd, 

Herrera, (1) Francusco (el Viejo, the Elder), a 
Spanish painter, etche^ medallist, and architect ; b. in 
Seville, 1576; d. in M^adrid, 16^. Luiz Fernandez 
was his teacher, but Herrera soon broke away from 
the timid style and Italian traditions of Spanish paint- 
iig of his day, and became the pioneer of that bold, 
vigourous, effective, and natuiil style whose pre- 
eminent exponent was Vela^uez. Herrera was the 
first to use long brushes, which may, in part, account 
for his "modem" technique and dexterous brush- 
work. Many authorities ascri^ to him the founda- 
tion of the Spanish School. His great talent brou^t 
him many pupils, whom his passionate temper and 
rou^ manners soon drove away. Vela^uez, when 
thirteen years old, was placed under this great pro- 
fessor, and remained a year with him. Herrera, who 
was an accomplished worker in bronze, engraved 
medals skilfully. This ^ve rise to the chaS^ of 
counterfeiting, and he fl^ for sanctuary to the Jesuit 
GoU^, for wnich he painted "The Tnumi^ of St. 
Hermen^d", a picture so impressive that when 
Philip IV saw it (1621) he immediatdiy pa5rd<Hied Ihe 
painter. Herrera thereupon returned to Seville. His 
ungovemed temper soon drove his son to Borne and 
his dau^ter to a nunnery. Herrera's pictures are 
full of energy, the drawing is good and the cdouring so 
deveriy managed that ihe figures stand out in s|^n- 
did rehef. M^y of his small easel pictures, in oil, 
represent fairs, d^ces, interiors of inns, and with 
the intimate life of Spain, His lai^ works are nearly 


all religious. In Seville he painted a "St. Peter" for 
the cathedral and a "Last Judgment*’ for the church 
of San Bernardo, the latter being considered his mas- 
terpiece. After executing many commissions in his 
native town he removed to Madrid (1650), where he 
won great renown. In the archiepiscopal palace are 
four large canvases, one of which, "Moses Smiting the 
Rock*’, is celebrated for its dramatic qualities and 
daring technique. In the cloister of the Merced Cal- 
zada IS a noteworthy series of paintings whose sub- 
jects are drawn from the life of St. Ramon. He 
painted much in fresco, in which medium his best 
effort is believed to have been on the vault of San 
Bonaventura, but this, with all his other frescoes, has 
disappeared. None of his architectural productions 
are mentioned, and there remain but a few of his 
etchings, all of which were reproductions of his paint- 
ings. One of his pictures, "St. Basil dictating his 
doctrine", is in the Louvre, and another, "St. Mat- 
thew", is in the Dresden Gallery. Herrera left two 
sons, "el Rubio" (the ruddy) who died before he ful- 
filled the great promise of his youth, and "el Mozo" 
(the younger). 

(2) Francisco Herrera (el Mozo, the Younger), 
a Spanish painter and architect; b. in Seville, 1622; 
d. m Madrid, 1655. He was the second son of Her- 
rera, "el Viejo", and began his career under his 
father’s instruction, but the elder’s violent tenu^r at 
last became so intolerable that the youth fled to fU>me. 
For six years the younger Herrera assiduously de- 
voted himself to the study of architecture, i)erspec- 
tive, and the antique, his aim being fresco painting. 
But it was still life in which he exceSed. He already 
painted hodegones, fish so cleverly done that the Ro- 
mans called him: "il Spagnuolo de^i pesci". In 
1656 he returned to Seville, founded the Sevfile Acad- 
emy, and in 1660 became its sub-director under Mu- 
rillo. He is said to have been vain, su^icious, hot- 
tempered, and jealous; at any rate he resents his 
subordinate post and went to Madrid about 1661 
(Cean Bermtidez). Before leaving his native city he 
p^ted two large pictures for the cathedral and a " St. 
Prancis" for the chapel of this saint. Sir £. He^ 
declares the latter to oe his masterpiece. In Madrid 
he painted a great "Triumph of St. Hermengild" fm* 
the church of the Carmelite friars, and so beautiful a 
group of frescoes in San Felipe d Real that Fhilip IV 
commanded him to paint the dome of the^ dbapd of 
Our Lady of Atocha, and thereafter made him pamter 
to the king and superintendent of rcyai buil(hmgs. 
Besides his marvellous work in still me he p^ted 
many portraits, and while these lacked vigour, 
colour, and bold desi^ whidi diaract^rize his fa&er’s 
work, they exhibit a far greater knowledge and iMe of 
chiaroscuro. Charles Ixkept him at'hffi Court 
made him master of the royal works. For thk king 
Herrera renovated the cathedr^ of El Pilar, in Sarar 
gossa. The Madrid gallery contains his" St. Hermenr 
gild". 

Radcuftb, Schools and Masters of Painiing (New York, 
1907): Stiruno-Maxwkll, Annals of Ike ArHsis of Spain 
(Loxmon, 1848). 

Leigh Hunt. 

Herrera Bamuevo^ Sebastiano de^ painter, 
architect, sculptor and etcher; b. in Madrid, 1611 or 
1619; d. there, 1671; son of Antonio Herrera, a sculp- 
tor of fair ability, who, after teaching his son the 
rudiments of his art, placed him with Cano. Under 
tl^ famous artist he made such great progr^ in both 
painting and sculpture that Philip IV took him into his 
service, commanded him to decorate the chapel of 
Our Lfiidy of Atocha, and made him guardian of the 
Esoorial, for which he henceforth worked. Most of 
his pictures are in Madrid. His masterpiece is the 
"St. Barnabas", in the hall of the council-chamber in 
the Esoorial, and was long regarded as by the hand of 
Guido. Nearly as famous is the " Beatification cff St. 
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Augustine in the chapel of the Augustinian Recollects 
and the ''Nati\4t5;” in the church of San Ger6nimo. 
Bamuevo^s colouring was as brilliant and harmo- 
nious as that of Titian^ whom he imitated ; his style 
was scarcely to be differentiated from Guido’s; his 
draughtsmanship was excellent, and his work with the 
graver and etchmg-needle highly esteemed. He was 
an able architect, and won such fame in this branch of 
art that he received many commissions from the Court 
and the nobility. He was a simple, modest, urbane, 
and deeply religious man, as well as a most versatile 
artist. 

Santos, La Descnpcion del Escorial (Madrid, 1657); Qcbl- 
LTET, Diciionnatre des peintres espagndU (Paris, s d.) ; Sibet, 
Dtdionnaire hisionque des petntres (Louvam, 18^). 

Leigh Hunt. 

Herrera y Tordesillas, Antooto de, Spanish 
historian; b. at Cuellar, in the province of Segovia, in 
1559 ; d. at Madrid, 27 March, 1625. He was a great- 
grandson of the Tordesillas who was put to death by 
the Comuneros at Seville. He studied in Spain and 
Italy, and became secretary to Vespasiano Gonsaga, a 
brother of the Duke of Mantua, who was afterwards 
Viceroy of Navarre and Valencia, and who recom- 
mended him to Philip II in the last year of that mon- 
arch’s reign. Philip appointed him grand historiog- 
rapher (cronista mayoi^ of America and Castile, and 
he filled that office during part of his royal patron’s 
reign, the whole reign of Hulip III, and the banning 
of that of Philip I\^ At his death his body was con- 
veyed to Cuellar, and interred in the church of Santa 
Marina, where his tomb is still to be seen. 

His most famous work is the ^'Historia General 
de los Hechos de los Castellanos enlas Islas y Tierra 
Pirme del Mar Oc4ano” (General History of the 
deeds of the Castilians on the Islands and Mainland of 
the Ocean Sea), divided into eight periods of ten years 
each, and comprising all the years from 1472 to 1554. 
This work was prints at Madrid in 1601 ; reprinted 
by Juan de la Cuesta in 1615 j revised and augmented 
by Andrfe Goirzdlez and published at Madrid by Nico- 
las Rodriguez in 1726, and at Antwerp, by Juan Bau- 
tista Veraussen, in 1728. Worthy of note is the 

Description of the West Indies”, in the first volume 
of his work, which was translated into Latin and pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, by Gaspar Barleo, in 1622, a 
French version being published at Paris in the same 
year. In 1 660 there appeared a French translation of 
the first three decades or his ** Historia” by NicoMs de 
la Corte. In writing his great work Tordesillas made 
use of all the public arcluves, having access to docu- 
ments of every kind. It is evident in his writings that 
he had to deal with a large number of historical manu- 
scripts, and contented himself with relating events as 
he found them recorded. A great part of his work is 
more or less a transcript of the History of the Indies 
left by the famous Bishop Bartolom4 de las Casas, 
thou^ expurgated of welmigh everything unfavour- 
able to the settlers. A painstaking and conscientious 
investigator for the most part, his style does not 
correspond to his other admirable qualifications. He 
was a learned and judicious man, though, particularly 
in the later decades, somewhat prone to overpraise the 
ocmquerors and their exploits. 

In addition to that already mentioned, his most im- 
portant works are: “A General History of the World 
during tiie time of Philip II from the year 1559 to the 
King’s death” ; Events in Scotland and En^and dur- 
ing me forty-four years of the lifetime of Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland” (Historia de lo sucedido en Escocia 
6 Inglaterra en los cuarenta y cuatro afios que vivid 
Maria Estuardo Reina de Escocia) ; Five books of the 
history of Portugal and the conquests of the Azores in 
Hie years 1582, 1583: "History of events in France 
from 1585 to 1594 ” (a work published in Madrid in 
1598, but suppressed by command of the king); "A 
Treatise, Relation, ana Historical Discourse on the 


Disturbances in Aragon in the years 1591 and 1592” 
(Tratado, relacion y discurso histdrico de los movimi- 
entos en Aragon en los anos de 1591 y 1592); Com- 
mentary on the deeds of the Spaniards, French, and 
Venetians in Italy, and of other Republics, Potentates, 
famous Itahan Princes and Captains, from 1281 to 
1559” ; “Chronicle of the Turks, following chiefly that 
written by Juan Maria Vicentino, chronicler to Ma- 
homet, Bajazet, and Suleiman, their lords” (unpub- 
lished); various works translated from the French and 
Italian, preserved in the National Library at Madrid. 

X>ice. enciclapedico hispano-amencano (Barcelona, 1892), X; 
Astrain, Breves apuntea de hteratura espailola. Works of Ant. 
Herrera (Madrid, 1615, 1726; Antwerp, 1728). 

Camillus Crivelij. 

Herrgott, Marquard, a Benedictine historian and 
diplomat; b. at Freiburg in the Breisgau, 9 October, 
1694; d. at Krozingen near Freiburg, 9 October, 1762. 
After studying h^anities at Freiburg and Strasburg, 
he became tutor in a private family at the latter place 
and accompanied his two pupils to Paris, where he 
remained two years. ^ Upon his return to Germany he 
entered the Benedictine Abbey of St. Blasien in the 
Black Forest, made his vows on 17 Nov., 1715, and 
was sent to Rome to study theology. After being or- 
dained priest on 17 Dec., 1718, he returned to St. 
Blasien. In 1721 he went to the Abbey of St. Gall to 
study Oriental languages, but was soon recalled in 
order to accompany his abbot to Vienna, where he de- 
voted himself for a few months to the study of history. 
Shortly after, he was sent to the Abbey of Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Pr^ to continue his historical studies under 
the direction of the learned Maurist Benedictines. 
The first fniit of these studies was a v^uable work on 
old monastic customs, "Vetus disciplina monastica” 
(Paris, 1726). Shortly after the publication of this 
work, JBEerrgott returned to St. Blasien, gathered mate- 
rial for a history of the Diocese of Constance and wrote 
a history of St. Blasien, which is preserved in manu- 
script at St. Paul’s Abbey in Carmthia. In 1728 he 
was sent to the imperial Court of Vienna as diplomatic 
representative of the Estates of Breisgau, which then 
belonged to Austria, and filled this position very cred- 
itably over twenty years. While at Vienna he made a 
thorou^ study of the history of the imperial house of 
Hapsbure and, after eight years of diluent researches, 
published the first three volumes of his valuable work 
on the Austrian Imperial family "Genealogia diplo- 
matica Augustas Gentis Habsburgicae” (Vienna, 1737). 
The continuation of this work he published under the 
title "Monumenta Augustas Domus Austriacas”, vol. 
I (Vienna, 1750), vol. II (Freiburg. 1753), vol. Ill 
(Freiburg, 1760), second edition (St. Blasien, 1773). As 
reward for his labours he had been appointed imperial 
councillor and historiographer in 1737. In 1749 he 

f ave offence to^ the imperial Court by courageously 
efending the rights of the Church and the privileges 
of the Estates, and, in consequence, was forced to re- 
his office. His abbot appointed him provost of 
Kjozingen and governor of Staufen and Kirchhofen, 
which were dependencies of the Abbey of St. Blasien. 

Scriptores Ordvnis S. Benedicti qui 1750-1880 fuerunt in Im- 
perio Austriaco-Hungarieo (Vienna, 1881), 184-7; Weqelb in 
AJlgemeine Deutsche Biographies s. v.; Koenig in Kirchenlext 
s. V. 

Michael Ott. 

Hermhuter. See Bohemian Brethren. 

Hersfeldi ancient imperial abbey of the Bene- 
dictine Order, situated at the confluence of the Geisa 
and Haune with the Fulda, in the Province of Hesse- 
Nassau, Prussia. Sturmi, a disciple of St. Boniface, 
originally founded a monastery here in 742, but, owing 
to its position being exposed to attacks from the 
Saxons, he transferred it to Fulda. Some years later 
(about 768) after the defeat of the Saxons by the 
Franks, Lullus, Bishop of Mainz, refounded the 
monastery at Hersfeld. Charlemagne (who had re- 
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cently succeeded to the crown) and other benefactors 
provided endowments, and Pope Stephen III granted 
exemption from episcopal jurisdiction to the house, 
which soon possessed 1050 hides of land and a com- 
munity of 150 monks. It became a place of pilgrim- 
age after 780, pwing to the bringing thither of the 
relics of St. Wigbert, and the reput^ occurrence of 
miracles. A valuable library was collected, the annals 
of the monastery were regularly kept, and it became 
renowned as a seat of piety and learning. Towards 
the close of the tenth century Hersfeld suffered from 
the general decadence of the age, and the monastic 
discipline became relaxed. Some years later, how- 
ever, the observance was reformed by St. Gotthard 
(afterwards Bishop of Hildesheim), and we find mem- 
bers of the community sent out to other houses of 
the order to carry out in them the work of religious 
revival. 

During the long struggle between the Emperor 
Henry IV and Pope Gregory VII, Hersfeld espoused 
the imperial cause. Henry himself visited it not in- 
frequently, sometimes accompanied by his consort; 
and their son Conrad (who afterwards succeeded to the 
throne) was bom and baptized within the precincts 
of the abbey. In the last decade of the eleventh 
century the abbey seems to have been fxxUy restored 
to papal favour, and it continued to prosper for a long 
subsequent period. . The town of Hersfeld, outside 
the abbey walls, also grew and flourished, one result 
of this being that it foimd itself strong enou^ to as- 
sert its independence of the rule of the monks, and 
in 1371 formally placed itself under the protection of 
the Landgraves of Hesse. As time went on the state 
of the monastery again deteriorated, and in 1513 it 
was at so low an ebb that the abbot (Wolpert) re- 
signed his office into the hands of Pope Leo X, and 
the Abbot of Fulda was authorized by the Emperor 
Maximilian to incorporate the house into his own 
famous abbey. A melanchol 3 r account has come down 
to us of the condition into which the venerable Abbey 
of Hersfeld had at this time been allowed to faU. The 
library was in a state of ruin and decay, many pre- 
cious volumes had altogether disappears, and manu- 
scripts containing the archives and records of the 
house were used in the kennels as litter for the dogs. 
This forced union between Hersfeld and Fulda lasted 
little more than two years, and a new Abbot of Hers- 
feld was chosen. Abbot Krato, who held office in 
1517, was in sympathy with Lutheranism, and he 
swore aUe^nce to Philip, the Lutheran Landgrave 
of Hesse, in 1525. The abbey church was conse- 
quently closed to Catholic worship, the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass being said only in a chapel within the 
monastery. 

During the remainder of the century the abbey- 
dragged on an inglorious existence, and on the deatn 
of the last abbot (Joachim Roll) in 1606, Otto, hered- 
itary Prince of Hesse, was elected lay administrator. 
The pope made a fruitless endeavour, after Otto’s 
death, to replace the abbey under Catholic adminis- 
tration. It continued in the hands of the princely 
family until about the middle of the seventeenm 
century, when, after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Westphalia, Hersfeld was, as an imperial united 
to Hesse under the title of a principality. The town 
of Hersfeld continued to rank as the capital of a prin- 
cipality until 1828. It is now the chief town of a cir- 
cle in the government district of Kpsel, and baa a 
population of nearly 8000, with some impcatant man- 
ufactures. The St^tkirche, dating from about 1^)0, 
was restored in 1899, and there is a Rathaus of the 
sixteenth century. The ruined collegiate chnfeh, in 
the Romanesque style, was built in the early put of 
the twelfth century, but was destroyed by the French 
in 1761, in the course of the Seven Years War. Out- 
side the towUj of which the old walls are stiH preserv^, 
are the remains the once famous monasteiy, with 


its extensive surrounding grounds. The “Annales 
Hersfeldienses ” are often cited as sources of medieval 
German history (see below). 

Annalea Herajeldienaea in Pebtz, Mon. Germ. Hist.; Script. 
(Hanover, 1839), HI, 18-1X6: Hafnee, Die Iteichsobtex Hers- 
feldbis zur Mitte des 13 Jahrh (Hersfeld, 1890); Lorenz, Die 
JahrbUcher von Hersfdd (Leipzig, 1885); Gallia Christiana, V 
(Paris, 1877), 567-572, ERSCH-GRUBER,.4f^«n..&7icyefop. (Leip- 
zig, 1830), VII, 46-52; Streber in Kirchenlez., s v.; GAuracfH, 
Das Leknsverhaltnis zwischen Hersfeld und den Markgrafen von 
Meissen in Archiv. s&chs. Gesch , V (Leipzig, 1867), 233-263. 

D. 0. Hxjntee-Blaik. 

Herst, Richard. See Hurst. 


Herv^s y Panduro, Lorenzo, a Spanish Jesuit and 
famous phflologist; b. at Horcajo, 1 May, 1735; d. at 
Rome, 24 Aug., 1809. Having entered the Jesuit 
Order at Madrid, he studied at .^cald de Henares, de- 
voting himself with special zeal to architecture and 
linguistics. For a time he taught at the royal semi- 
nary in Madrid and at the Jesuit college of Murcia ; then 
he went to America as a missionary and remained 
there until 1767, when in connexion with the abolition 
of the Jesuits the establishments of the Society were 
taken away from the order. Hervds now returned 
to Europe, taking up his residence at first at Cesena, 
Italy, and then in 1784 at Rome. In 1799 he went 
back to his native land, but four years later left Spain 
and lived in Rome for the remainder of his life. He 
was held in high honour; Pope Pius VII made him 
prefect of the Quirinal library, and he was a member 
of several learned academies. In Italy he had a 
chance to meet many Jesuits who had flocked thither 
from all parts of the world after the suppression of 
the order. He availed himself diligently oi the excep- 
tional opportunity thus afforded mm of gaining in- 
formation about remote and unknown idioms that 
could not be studied from litera^ rema i ns. The re- 
sults of his studies he laid down in a number of works, 
written first in Italian, and subsequently translatea 
into Spanish. 

The greatest work of Hervds is the huge treatise on 
cosmography, ‘‘Idea dell’ Universo ” (Cesena, 1778-87, 
in 21 vols. in 4*®). It consists of several parts, almost 
all of which were translated into Spanish and appeared 
as separate works. Of these the most important, 
which had appeared separately in Italian in 1784, is 
entitled “ Catllogo de las lenguas de las naeiones con- 
ocidas, y numeracidn, divisidn y clase de 4stas s^tin la 


diversitad de sus idiomas y dialectos” (Madrid, 1890- 
5, 6 vols.) . Here Herv4s attempts to investigate the 
origin and ethnological relationship of different nations 
on the basis of language. The mam object of the book 
is, therefore, not really philological, vol. I treats of 
American races and idioms; vol. II of those of islands 
in the Indian and Pacific (Oceans; the remaining vol- 
umes, devoted to the European languages, are ii5erior 
in value to the first two. The American dialects are 
certainly better described and classified than they 
had b^n before; the existence of a Malay and 
Polynesian speech-family is established. For deter- 
mining affimty of languages similarity in grammar 
is emphasized as against mere resemblance in vocabu- 
lary. While there were gro^ errors and defects in the 
work, it is conceded that it presented its material 
with scholarly accuracy and thus proved useful to 
late investigators. Other parts of the work to ap- 
pear separately in Italian and later in Spanish were 
“ Virilitit deU’ iJomo ” (4 vols., 1779-80) ; “ Vecchiaja 
e Morte dell’ Uomo” (1780); “Viaggio estatico al 
M<mdo planetario” (1780); “Storia della Terra” 
(1781-83, 6 vols.); “Origine, formazione. mecanismo 
^ armonia degl’ Idiomi” (1785); “Vocabolario 
Pol%lotto, con prolegomeni sopra pih di CL lingue” 
(1787) j “Saggio prattico delle Lmgpe, con prole- 
gcmmt o una raceolta di orazioni domioicali in pih di 
trecento lingue e dialetti” (1787). 

Herv4s also wrote a number of educational works 
for deaf-mutes, the most notable being “La escueia 
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espanola de sordo-mudos 6 arte para ensenarles d 
escribir y hablar el idioma espanol” (Madrid, 1795), 
and other works of miscellaneous character, of which 
we mention “ Descripcion de los archives de la corona 
de Aragon y Barcelona”, etc. (Cartagena, ISOl). 
He left also a number of works that have not been 
edited: “Historia de la Escritura”; ‘'Paleograffa 
universal”; “Moral de Confucio”; “Historia de las 
primeras colonias de America”; “El hombre vuelto 
d la religion”, as w’ell as tracts of a controversial or 
theological nature. . 

Consult the article in Diccionario Encidopedico Hiapano- 
Amencano de Literatiara, Ciencias y Ajrtea, X, 258 , Augustin avd 
Alois de Backee, Biblxotkeque dee ecnvains de la compayme de 
Jiave (Li^ge. 1859), 302-6. For a critical appreciation of 
Hervds’s philological work see ilAX MCllee, Leduree on the 
Science of Langvage (New York, 1862), 139^, wp^aJly 
Bbnfbt, Gea&iiwe der Sprachwteeenachaft (Munich, 1869), 
269-71. 

Abthur F. J. Remy. 


EervettiSf Gentian, a French theologian and con- 
troversialist; b. at Olivet, near Orleans, in 1499; d. at 
Reims, 12 September, 1584. After studying the 
humanities at Orleans, he went to Paris where he 
became tutor of Claude d^Aubespine, ^terwards 
secretary of state. Here he became acquainted with 
Thomas Ltgset, an Englis hman, whom he later 
followed to En^and, where he was cl^rged with the 
education of a brother of Cardinal Reginald Pole. He 
accompanied his scholar to Rome, where he re maine d 
some time in the house of Cardinal Pole, occupying 
himself chiefly with the Latin translation of various 
Greek Fathers, l^tuming to France he taught the 
humanities for a short time at the College of Bordeaux, 
then went back to Rome and became secretary to 
Cardinal Cervini, the future Pope Marcellus II. ^ In 
1545 he accomp^ed this cardinal to the Council of 
Trent, and delivered an oration before the assembled 
fathers against clandestine marria^. In 1556, when 
he was afready fifty-seven years old, he was ordained 
priest. Soon after, he became Vicar-General of Noyon 
and received a canoniy at Reims. As pa,stor he 
preached very successfully against the Calvinists and 
wrote numerous pamphlets a^inst them. In 1562 he 
returned to the Council of Trent in company of Car- 
dinal Charles of Lorraine. He is the author of “Le 
saint, universel et general concile de Trente” (Reims, 
1564; Rouen, 1583; Paris; 1584), and numerous 
controversial pamphlets. He also translated into 
Latin and French manv works of the Greek Fathers, 
collections of canons, decrees of councils, etc. 

Niceron, Mimovree pour servir h Vhistoire des hommea iZZtwt- 
irea, XVII, Germ. ed. Baumgartbn, V, 87-102; Hubtbb, 
Nomenclator, III, 296; Weiss, in Michaud, Biographie univer- 
a. V.; Stbebbb, in Ktrchenlex^j s. v. 

Michael Ott, 

Herzogenbusch. See Bois-le-Dxjc, Diocese op. 

Hesebon (A. V.Heshbon; Lat. 

j|?s6us), a titular see of the province of Arabia, suffra- 
gan of Bostra. It is the ancient Hesebon beyond the 
Jordan, the capital of Sehon, King of the Amorrhites 
(Num., xxij 26\ Hesebon was taken by the Israel- 
ites on their entry to the Promised Land, and was 
assigned to the tribe of Ruben (Num. xxxii, 37); 
afterwards it was given to the tribe of Gad (Jos., xxi, 
37; I Par., vi, 81). The Canticle of Canticles (vii, 
4) speaks of the magnificent fish-pools of Hesebon, 
Lhe Prophets mention it in their denunciations of 
Moab (Is., XV, 4, xvi, 8, 9; Jer., xlviii, 2, 34, 
45). Alexander Jannseus (106-79 b. c.) took it, and 
m^e it a Jewish town, and Herod established a fort 
there (Josephus, Ant., XV, viii, 5) . It occurs in Jose- 
phus very^often imder the form Esbonitis or Sebonitis 
(Antiq., 5QH, xv, 4., XII, iv, 11 ; Bell, Jud., II, xviii, 
1). After the Jewish War (a. d. 68-70) the country 
was invaded by the tribe that Riny calls (Hist. Nat., 
V, xii, 1) Arabes Esbomtm. Restored under the name 
of E^ds or Esbotita, it is mentioned among the 


tov^Tis of Arabia Petraea by Ptolemy (Geogr., V, xvi). 
Under the Byzantine domination, as learned from 
Eusebius {(^nomasticon), it grew to be a town of note 
in the province of Arabia; George of Cyprus refers to 
it in the seventh century^ and it was from Hesebon 
that the milestones on the Roman road to Jericho 
were numbered. 

Christianity took root there at an early period. Le- 
quien (Oriens Christ., II, 863-64), and Gams (Series 
Episcoponun, 435) mention three bishops between 
the fourth and seventh centuries. Gennadius, pres- 
ent at Nicsea (Gelzer, Patrum Nicaen. Nomina, p. Ixi); 
Zosius, whose name occurs in the lists of Chalcedon, 
and Theodore, champion of orthodoxy against Mono- 
thelism, who received (c. 649) from Slartin I a letter 
congratulate him on his resiirtance to the heresy and 
exhorting him to continue the struggle in conjunction 
with John of Philadelphia. To the iSiter the pope had 
entrusted the government of the patriarchates of An- 
tioch and Jerusalem. Eubel (Hierarchia Catholica, 
II, 168) mentions two Latin titulars of Hesebon in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. At the beginning 
of the Arab domination Hesebon was still the chief 
town of the Belka, a territory corresponding to the old 
Kingdom of Sehon. It seems never to nave been 
taken by the Crusaders. The mins are to be seen at 
Hesbfin, to the north of MAdaba, on one of the highest 
summits of the mountains of Moab. 

De Lutnbs, Voyage <^explorcUion h la mer Mort, A Piira et 
aur la rive gauche du Jouraainy I, 147; db Saulbst, Voyage en 
Terre SaxnUy I, 239-87; Hbidbt in Vio^ Diet, de la Bibfey s. v.; 
SijouRN£ in Reoue Mbligue, II, 136; Lbquzbn, Oriens Christ. 
(1740), n, 863-64; Vailh^ in Echos d^Orienty II, 172-173; 
Robinson, Survey of Eastern Palestine, I, 104-109. 

S. Salaville. 


Heslin, Thomas. See Natchez, Diocese op. 

Hesse (Hessen)^ the name of a German tribe, and 
also of a district in Germany extending along the 
Lain, Eder, Fulda j Werra, and the Lower Main and 
Rhine. The district comprises to-day the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse-Dannstadt and the Prussian prov- 
ince of Hesse-Nassau (capital, Kassel). The terri- 
tory of the Hessians — the descendants of the Chatti, 
who, with the Cherusci, were masters of Germany be- 
fore the Roman domination — ^was divided during the 
period of the Frankish empire into several Gaue (i. e. 
districts— Baxon Hessengau, Frankish Hessengau, 
Buchonia, Oberlahngau, etc.), mled over by counts. 

About 350 Christianity was preached in a portion 
of this territory by St. Lubentius of Trier, who built 
a church at Dietkirchen near Limburg. In the sixth 
century St. Goar preached the Gospel along the Rhine, 
while m the following century St. Edlian (d. 689) 
preached in the districts along the Main and the 
fehon. The chief missionary of the Hessians was 
St. Boniface. He baptized two counts at Amoneburg 
about 722, founded a Benedictine abbey there, felled 
the celebrated sacred oak of Thor at Geismar, and 
foimded at Biiraberg near Fritzlar the first Hessian 
bishopric in 741, consolidated with Mainz in 774, and 
also lie monaste^ of St. Peter at Fritzlar. Commis- 
sioned by the saint, his disciple Sturmi founded the 
monastery of Fulda and St. Lullus the Abbey of Hers- 
feld. From these centres of Christian culture many 
religious communities and cloisters were founded on 
the conclusion of the Saxon wars, and Christianity 
subsequently made rapid progress among the people. 
The greater portion oi the land was throughout the 
Middle Ages under the ecclesiastical jurismetion of 
the Archbishops of Mainz; the smaller portion under 
the exempt Aobots of Fmda and Hersield, or under 
the Bishops of Trier (10 churches in Lahngau) and 
Paderbom (4). 

Under the weak successors of Charles the Great, the 
old constitution of the Oaite gradually changed, and 
the coimts (Grafen) from responsible officials became 
independent lords. As the bishops and monasteries 
also acquired much landed property, Hesse was par- 
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celled up into numerous territories. Among the 
Hessian nobility, the most prominent in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries were the Counts of Ziegenhain, of 
Felsberg, of Schaumburg, of Diez, but ahSve all the 
Gisos, Counts of Gudensberg. The daughter of the 
fourth and last Giso married in 1122 Count Louis I of 
Thuringia, who in 1130 was raised to the rank of land- 
grave by Emperor Lothair. As the Hessian nobility 
recognized him as their overlord, Hesse was thus 
united with Thuringia. Louis at the same time re- 
ceived the protectorate of the most important re- 
ligious foundations of the land, and for a period of 
more than a century the union of Hesse and Thur- 
ingia continued unbroken. With Hemy Raspe, the 
brother-in-law of St. Elizabeth of Thuringia, the male 
line of the Thuringian landgraves became extinct in 
1247, whereupon the Hessians chose Henry of Brabant, 
Elizabeth’s grandson, as their landgrave. Hesse was 
separated from Thuringia, and, after a long struggle 
with other claimants of the titl^ Henry established 
his authority as Landgrave of Hesse. For a large 
portion of his territories he owed fealty to the Arch- 
bishops of Mainz; for his allodial estate and the im- 
perial fiefs which he possessed, he received in 1292 
from King Adolph of Nassau the hereditary rank of 
prince of the empire. He chose Kassel as his residence, 
and from him is descended the present princely house 
of Hesse, which can thus trace its line back to St. 
Elizabeth. 

By the acquisition of previously independent terri- 
tories (Giessen, Treffurt, Schmalkalden, Katzenellen- 
bogen, Diez, etc.) Hen^’s successors increased the 
domain of the landgraviate to such an extent that it 
became one of the most powerful German principali- 
ties. Hermann I (1377-1413) played an important 
r61e in ecclesiastical affairs. Intended origin^y for 
Holy orders and sumamed ‘'the learned” on account 
of Ms love of the sciences, he espoused during the Great 
Schism the cause of Gregory XII in opposition to 
Mainz. The slumbering quarrel with Mainz broke 
out imder Hermann’s son, Louis I the Peaceful (1413- 
58), and Archbishop Conrad of Mainz suffered a 
decisive defeat at Fulda in 1427. The schism and the 
wrangles between the landgraves and the archbishops 
greatly contributed to disturb ecclesiastical order, 
and in many of the numerous monasteries the ancient 
discipline had fallen into decay. ^ On the whole, how- 
ever, the Hessian Church was in an excellent con- 
dition at the outbreak of the Reformation in Germany. 

After repeated <ffvisions, all the Hessian lands were 
reunited By William II. Philip the Magnanimous 
(1509-^7), William’s son and successor, at first adopted 
a hostile attitude towards the doctrines of Luther, 
which soon found adherents in the Franciscan Jacob 
Limburg of Marburg and the Augustinian provincial 
Tilemann Schnabel of AMeld. He banished or im- 
prisoned the heretical preachers, and came to be re- 
garded by them as the moat dangerous opponent 
“ the Gospel In 1525, however, he was won over to 
Protestantism by Joacmm Camerarius and Melanch- 
thon, who wrote for him the “Epitome renovatse 
ecclesiasticae doctrinse”. The recess oi ^e Diet of 
Speyer in 1526 enabled him to set up a territorial 
Church. At a synod of the hi^er dignitaries oi the 
regular and secular clergy at Homberg in October, 
1526, the reform regi^tions devised by the ex-Frands- 
can, Lambert of Avignon, w^ adopted. The Fran- 
ciscan guardian, Nikolaus Ferber of Marburg, alone 
raised Ms voice against thdr adopticm, but Ms protest 
was disregarded. At the Conventian erf Hitzkirch, in 
1528, the Archbishop of Mainz, Albert of Branden- 
burg, found himself ctanpelled to waive tempOTarily 
Ms claims to ecclesiastical jurisdieri<m in Hesse. 
Thus the Rdonnatory ordinances 
ordnung ) — ^which were d an extreame type, rejeefeg 
the M^, feasts erf the saints, pilgrimages, inctures, 
relics, etc. — spread rapidly ov^ Hie country. Foun- 


dations and monasteries were suppressed, their 
property confiscated, public worship forbidden to 
Catholics. To establish the new teaching on a firmer 
basis the first Protestant university was founded at 
Marburg in 1527, while the Rituals of 1537, 1539, and 
1566, in the composition of wMch Bucer’s influence is 
unmistakable, fixed the constitution of the Hessian 
Church on an episcopal syuodal basis. 

Philip’s imprisonment by Charles V scarcely exer- 
cised a perceptible influence on the progress of the 
Reformation, and in 1551 Sebastian von Heusen- 
stamm, Archbishop of Mainz^ was compelled to re- 
si^ finally all claims to jurisdiction in Hesse. In 
this manner was the^ Church founded by St. Boniface 
almost entirely annihilated. The Reformation was 
also introduced into the territories wMch were subse- 
uently (e. g. in 1648) acquired by Hesse; only in the 
omain of the Abbey of Fulda and in a few enclaves 
belonging to the Airchbishopric of Mainz (Fritzlar, 
Amoneburg, Neustadt) did the Catholic Faith sur- 
vive. Philip the Magnanimous divided Hesse at 
his death among Ms four le^timate sons, but, as two 
of these died without heirs m 1583 and 1604 respect- 
ively, his family was split into two cMef lines — ^tlmt <rf 
Hesse-Darmstadt, represented by George I, and that 
of Hesse-Kassel, represented by William IV. From 
these two lines sprang in the course erf time some 
collateral lines, but no member of the family at pres- 
ent occupies a throne. In contrast to his father, the 
first Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, George I (1567- 
96) espoused the cause of the Hapsburgs. He in- 
creased his family possessions considerably, and in 
this his example was followed by his eldest son Louis 
V (1596-1626), who for his attachment to the em- 
peror was called “the FaitMul”. He founded the 
University of Giessen in 1607. George II (1628-61) 
acquired a portion of Upper Hesse in 1648; Ms brother 
Frederick returned to the Catholic Faith, became 
Cardinal and Prince-Bishop of Breslau, and died in 
1682. Although three sons of Louis VI (1661-78) 
also returned to Catholicism, there was no mitigation 
in the stem Lutheranism of the land. 

Only in the territoiw belonging to the collateral 
branch, Hesse-Rheinfels-Rotenburg, wMch became 
Catholic in 1652 and extinct in 1834, was the Catholic 
Church tolerated. Landgraves Ernest Louis (1678- 
1739) and Louis VIII (1739-68) sought an under- 
standinjg with Austria. Louis IX (1768-90) affi»ded 
free religious facilities to the Refoiined Churches; in 
1786 he granted to the Catholics of Darmstadt as a 
‘^privilege” permission to hold Divine service. Gen- 
eral freedom was first received by the Catholics under 
Louis X (1790-1830), who create the present Grand 
Duchy of He^. In the war against revolutionary 
France, the possessions of Hesse-Darmstadt on the 
right bank of the Rhine were ceded to the French by 
the Peace of Lun^ville, a few districts in Ba(teL and 
Nassau being also lost* In compensation Louis re- 
ceived the Duchy of Wei^halia, which had previously 
beloi^ed to the Archdiocese of Coloraie, and some 
districts in the Archdiocese of Mainz and tne Bishopric 
of Worms, and later (1809) tM^ Hessian domains of 
the German Order, the Fulda domain of Herbstein, 
and the estates of the Order of Malta in Hesse. In 
1806 Louis received the title of Grand Duke (Louis I) ; 
at the Confess of Vienna he received in compen^- 
tion for the Duchy of Westphalia, wMch fell to Prussia, 
the old ecclesiastical and palatinate lands on left 
bank of the Rhine together with the towns Mainz and 
Worms. With the accession of such Catholic terri- 
tories, the existing anomalous ecclesiastical conditions 
could no longer be maintained. Hesse therefore took 
part in the negotiations of several German states, 
which resulted in the erection of the ecclesiastical 
province of the Upper Rhine by the papal Buffs 
“Provida solersque” (1821) and “Ad Dominici gregis 
custodiam” (1827). In furtherance of these arrange- 
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mentSj the Grand Duchy of Hesse founded the new 
Bishopric of Mainz, which was made subject to the 
Archbishopric of Freiburg. Although the organic 
decrees of 1803 had created a kind of national Church, 
they were only partially carried out, and the position 
of the Catholic Church was here more favourable than 
in the other states of the ecclesiastical province of the 
Upper Rhine (e. g. in Baden). Under Louis III 
(1848-77), who began to rule during the lifetime of 
his father Louis II (1830-48), conditions were at first 
favourable to the Catholics. In 1854 Bishop Ketteler 
concluded with the Minister von Dalwigk the 
vention of Mainz, which ensured for the Church a 
greater measure of freedom and independence, but 
on the other hand made great concessions to the 
State. In consequence of the opposition of the Es- 
tates, the convention had to be withdrawn in 1866. 
After the foundation of the German Empire, the 
Kulturkampf extended also to Hesse under the Liberal 
ministries of Hofmann and von Starck, that is from 
1871 to 1884. The five ecclesiastical laws of 23 April, 
1875, are in their Kulturkampf spirit an exact repro- 
duction of the Prussian “May Laws’^ After the 
death of Bishop Ketteler in 1877, the episcopal See of 
l^iainz remained vacant until 1886. It was only under 
Grand Duke Louis IV (1877-92) and during the Fin- 
ger ministry, that the church laws were revised, and 
those of 1875 modified. Under Ernest I^uis, who 
succeeded in 1892, further c h a ng es facilitated the 
admission of religious orders, ^oncemi^ the eccle- 
siastical statistics of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, whose 
boundaries coincide with those of the Bishopric of 
Mainz, see Mainz.) 

In nesse-Kassel William IV (1567-92) was suc- 
ceeded by Moritz “the Learned*' (1592-1627), during 
whose reign the Thirty Years’ War broke out. His 
son, William V (1627-37), allied himself with Gusta- 
vus Adolphus and was forced to retire into exile. 
Under wSliam VI (1637-63) the foundation of Hers- 
feld and a portion of Upper Hesse were acquir^ by 
Hesse-EIassel. The succeeding rulers were William 
VII (1663-70) and then Charles (I 67 O 7 I 73 O), whose 
son became King of Sweden as FVederick I in 1720, 
and later, during his government of Hesse (1730-51), 
was represented by his brother William (Landgrave, 
1751-60). William’s son, Frederick II, reverted to the 
Catholic Church in 1749, but, when his conversion 
became known, his father, in concert with the Estates, 
with Prussia, and Hanover, demanded that Fr^erick 
as landgrave should neither appoint a Catholic to a 
public position nor permit public Catholic worship. 
To these demands Frederick, to preserve his right of 
succession, was compelled to agree. During his reign 
(1760-85) the abuse of selling soldiers to England 
reached its culmination. In North America between 
15,000 and 20,000 Hessians fought for England aga^t 
the colonies stni^ling for freedom. H!is son, William 
rX (1785-1821), m accordance vdth the Peace of Lun4- 
ville, received rich compensation (mostly in eccle- 
siastical territory) for Rheinfels, ceded to the French, 
and was granted in 1803 the title of elector. From 
1806 to 1813, Hesse-Kassel belonged to the Kingdom 
of Wertphaha, founded by Napoleon. After the 
Restoration the greater part of the estates of the 
Abbey of Fulda was assigned to Hesse-Kassel. The 
Revolution of 1830 compelled William 11 (1821-47) 
to give the land a constitution wMeh ensured to every 
citizen complete liberty of conscience and fre^om to 
practise his religion. The status of Catholics was 
related by the erection of the ecclesiastical province 
of the Upper Rhine, when Electoral Hesse was placed 
under the Bishopric of Fulda. The profligacy of 
William IJ, the tjnrannical rule of his son Frederick 
William I (1847-66), and the suppression of all politi- 
cal freedom caused an estrangement between princes 
and people. In the conflict between Prussia and 
Austria m 1866, when the elector, after a period of 


neutrality, voted against Prussia at the German Diet 
and ordered the mobilization of his troops, his terri- 
tories were occupied by the Prussian aimy, and united 
with Prussia on 20 September, 1866, since which date 
they have shared the destiny of Prussia. It now 
forms with other territories acquired by Prussia in 
1866 (the Duchy of Nassau, the Landgraviate of 
Hesse-Homburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, etc.) the 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau. The Catholics 
of the government district of Kassel and those of 
Bockenheim, one of the w-ards of the city of Frankfort, 
belong to the Diocese of Fulda ; the remainder belong 
to the Diocese of Limburg. The ecclesiastical statis- 
tics will be found under these articles. 

Wbnck, Hesaiscke Landesgesch. (4 vols., 1783-1803); Hqj*" 
MEL, Gesch. von Hettsen (10 vols , Gotha and Kassel, 1820—58); 
Steiner, Gesch. des Grossherzo^ums Hessen (5 vote , Dann- 
stadt, 1833-4); Rehm, Grundriss der Gesch der hessxschen 
Kir^e (Marburg, 1835); Falckenheiner, Gesch. hessischer 
SUidte u. Shfter {2 vote., Kaascl, 1841-42) , Urkundenzur hessi- 
schen Landes-f Volks-, u. Pamilxengesch. published by Batjr and 
continued by others in Atchiv fUr hessische Gesch. . . . (15 
vote., Darmstadt, 1846-80); Hassenkamp, Hessische Kirchen- 
gesch. im ZeitdUer der ReformaHon (2 vote., 2nd ed., Frankfort, 
1864); 'Br'Cck, Die dberrheimsche Kirchenwovinz (Mainz, 1868); 
Wagner, Die vormahgen geisdichen Stifte im Grossherzogium 
Hessen (2 vote., Darmstadt, 1873 - 8); Heppe, Kirchengesch. 
beider Hessen (2 vote., Marburg. 1876-8): DieBau-u. Kunst- 
dmhm&ler des Grossherzogfums Hessen (6 vote., Darmstadt, 
1885-98); Soldan, Gesch. des Groasherzogtums Hessen (Giessen, 
1896); Brock, Gesch. der kathol. Kircheim 19. Jdhrhundert, II- 
rV (Mainz, 1889-1905); Radt and Raich, Gesch. der kathol. 
Kirch£ in Hessen vovn m. BonifaUus biszuderenAufhebung durch 
PhUivp den GrossmUtigen, 722-1526 (Mainz, 1904) ; RErDEL, Die 
kcdhM. Kirehe im Grossherzogtum Hessen (Paderborn, 1904); 
Hesslbb, Hessxsxihe Landes- u. VoVcskunde (3 vote., Marburg, 
1904-07) ; Archiv fUr hessische Gesch. u. AUertumskunde (42 vote., 
Darmstadt, 1835-1908); Grotbpbnd, Regesten der Landgrafen 
von Hessen (Marburg, 1909—). JOSEPH LiNS. 

HesselSi Jean, a distinguished theologian of Lou- 
vain; b. 1522; d. 1566. He had been teaching for 
eight years in Parc, the Dominican house near Lou- 
vain, when he was appointed professor of theology at 
the university. Like'Baius, who was his senior col- 
league, Hessels preferred drawing his theology from 
the Fathers, especially from Augustine, rather than 
from the S^oolmen, without, however, ever swerv- 
ing from traditional doctrine. In 1559 he accom- 

? anied the elder Jansen (later Bishop of Ghent, d. 
576) and Baius to Trent and took an active part in 
the council, e. g. he prepared the decree “ De invoca- 
tione et reliqims sanctorum et sacris imaginibus”. 
Even at Trent the Scholastic party found fault with 
his departure from toe beaten tracks of learning; 
after his return toe attacks continued. Hessels, 
however, used his energy against toe Protestants 
instead of wasting it m dogmatic quarrels. He 
upheld toe doctrine of toe Immaculate Conception 
(impugned by Baius), and he is a prot^onist of papal 
infallibility in hfe “De perpetuitate Cathedrae Petri 
et ejus indefectibilitate”, wmch is an appendix to his 
polemical work “Confutatio novitiae fidei quam spe- 
cialem vocant, adv. Johannem Monhemium” (Lou- 
vain, 1565) His other polemical works are: “De in- 
vocatione sanctorum . . . censura” (1568); “Probatio 
corporalis praesentiae corooris et sanguinis dominici in 
Eucharistia (Cologne, 1563); “Confutatio confessionis 
haereticae, teutonice emissse, q[ua ostenditur Chris- 
tum esse sacrificium propitiatorium” (Louvain, 
1565) ; “ Oratio de officio pn viri exsurgente et vigente 
haeresi” (Louvain, 1565); “Declaratio quod sumptio 
Eucharistise sub unica panis specie negue Christi prae- 
cepto aut institutioni adversetur” O^uvain). He 
also wrote commentaries: “De Passione Domini” 
(Louvain, 1568); “de I Tim. et I Petri” (Louvain, 
1568); “(IJom. de Evang, Mattoaei” (Louvain, 1572); 
“Com. de Epp. Johajmis” (Douai, 1601). His chief 
dogmatic work is an excellent “ Catechism”, first pub- 
lished in 1571, Iw Henry Gravius, who removed from 
it all traces of Baianism. Hessels is not a brilliant 
writer, but his judgment is accurate and all his work 
most conscientious. J. Wilhelm. 
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Hesychasm (Gr., i^trvxos, quiet). — The story of the 
system of mysticism defended by the monks of Athqs 
in the fotirt^nth century forms one of the most curi- 
ous chapters in the histoiy of the Byzantine Church. 
In itself an obscure speculation, with the wildest form 
of mystic extravagance as a result, it became the 
watchword of a political party, and incidentally in- 
volved again the everlasting controversy with Rome. 
It is the only ^at mystic movement in the Orthodox 
Church. Erhard describes it rightly as “a reaction 
of national Greek theology against the invasion of 
Western scholasticism” (Krumbacher, Byzant. Litt., 
p. 43). The clearest way of describing the movement 
will to explain first the point at issue and then its 
history. 

I. The Hesycha5tSystem. — Hesychasts 
— quietist) were people, nearly all monks, who de- 
fended the theory that it is possible by an elaborate 
system of asceticism, detachment from earthly cares, 
submission to an approved master, prayer, especially 
perfect repose of body and will, to see a mystic light, 
which is none other than the uncreated light of God. 
The contemplation of this light is the hipest end of 
man on eartb ; in this way is a man most intimately 
united with God. The li^t seen by Hesychasts is the 
same as appeared at Christ’s Transfiguration. This 
was no mere created phenomenon, but the eternal 
light of God Himself . It is not the Divine essence ; no 
man can see God face to face in this world (John, i, 18), 
but it is the Divine action or operation. For in God 
action actuSf operatio) is really distinct from 

essence (o^/a). There was a regular process for 
ing the uncreated light ; the body was to be held im- 
movable for a long time, the chin pressed against the 
breast, the breath held, the eyes turned in, and so on. 
Then in due time the monk began to see the wonderful 
light. The likeness of this process of auto-suggestion 
to that of fakirs, Sunnyasis, and such people all over 
the East is obvious. ^ 

Hesychasm then contains two elements, the belief 
that quietist contemplation is the highest occupation 
for men, and the assertion of real distinction between 
the divine essence and the divine operation. Both 
points had been prepared by Greek theologians many 
centuries before. Althou^ there was comparatively 
little mysticism in the Byzantine Church, many Greek 
Fathers and theologians had maintained that knowl- 
edge of God can be obtained by purity of soul and 
prayer better than by study. The quotations made 
by Hesychasts at the councils (see below) supply 
many such texts. Clement of Alexandria wja most 
often invoked for this axiom. Pseudo-Dionysius 
seems to have brought the statement a step nearer 
to Hesychasm. He describes a medium^ in which 
God may be contemplated ; this medium is a mystic 
light that is itself half darkness. But it was Simeon, 
‘‘the new theologian” (c. 1025-c. 1092; see Krum- 
bacher, op. cit-, 152-164), a monk of Studion, the 
“greatest mystic of the Greek Church” (loc. cit.), 
who evolved the quietist theory so elaborately that he 
may be called the father of Hesychasm. For the 
union with God in contemplation (which is the higher 
object of our life) he required a reguto system of 
spiritual education beginnmg with baptism and pass- 
ing through regulated exercises of penance and ascet- 
icism under the guidance of a director. But he had 
not conceived the grossly practices of the later 
Hesychasts; his ideal is still enormously more philo- 
sophical than theirs. There j^ms also to have been a 
strong element of the pantheism that so often accom- 
panies mysticism in the fully developed Hesychast 
system. By contemplating the^ uncreated li^t one 
became united with God so intimately that oi^ be- 
came absorbed in Him. This suspicion of |:^jitheism 
(never very remote from neo-Platonic theories) is 
constantly insisted on by the opponents of the S 3 ?stem. 

The other element of fourteenth-century Hesy- 


chasm was the famous real distinction between essence 
and attributes (specifically one attribute — energy) in 
God. This theory, fundamentally opposed to the 
whole conception of God in the Western Scholastic 
system, had also been prepared by Eastern Fathers 
and theologians. Remotely it may be traced back to 
neo-Platonism. The Platonists had conceived God as 
something in every way unapproachable, remote from 
all categories of being known to us, God Him^lf 
could not even touch or act upon matter. Divine 
action was carried into effect by demiurges, interme- 
diaries between God and creatures. The Greek 
Fathers (after Clement of Alexandria mostly Platon- 
ists) had a tendency in the same way to distingi^h 
between God’s unapproachable essence and His siction, 
energy, operation on creatures. God Himself tran- 
scends all things. He is absolute, unknown, i nfini te 
above everythmg; no eye can see, no roind conceive 
Him. What we can know and attain is His action. 
The foundation of a real distinction between the un- 
approachable essence (o^<ria) and the^ approachable 
energy (ipipyeia) is thus laid. For this system, too, 
the quotations made by Hesychasts from Athana- 
sius, Basil, Gregory, especia^ from Pseudo-Dionysius, 
supply enough examples. The Hesychasts were fond 
of iflustrating their distinction between God’s essence 
and energy (light) by comparing them to the sun, 
whose rays are really distinct from its globe, althou^ 
there is only one sun. It is to be noted that the phil^ 
sophic opponents of Hesychasm always borrow their 
weapons from St. Thomas Aquinas and the Western 
^hoolmen. They argue, quite in terms of Latin 
Aiistotelean philosophy, that God is simple; except 
for the Trinity there can be no distinctions in an aett^ 
purus. This distinct energy, uncreated li^t that is 
not the essence of God, would be a kind of demiurge, 
something neither Gk)d nor creature; or there would 
be two Gods, an essence and an energy. From one 
point of view, then, the Hesychast controvert may be 
conceived as an issue between Greek Platonist philo^ 
ophy and Latin rationalist Aristoteleanism. It is 
s^nificant that the Hesychasts were all vehemently 
Byzantine and bitter opponents of the West, white 
their opponents were all latinizers, eager for reunicHi- 
II- History of the Controversy. — ^The leaders of 
either side were Palamas the Hesychast and Barlaazn, 
from whom the other side is often called that of 
the Barlaamites. Gregory Palamas (d. about 1360; 
Krumbacher, op. cit., 103—105) was a monk at Athos, 
then from 1349 Bishop of Thessalonica. He wrote no 
less than sixty works in defence of Hesychasm, one 
especially against the Scholastic identification of God's 
essence and attributes. He found fifty heresies in 
his opponents. He was also vehemently anti-Latin, 
wrote a refutation of John Beccus's latinizing work, 
and did his duty by Orthodoxy in suppl 3 ring the usual 
treatise against the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. Naturally his opponents call him a ditheist, 
while he considers them Arians, Sabe llians , and Epi- 
cureans. Barlaam (Krumbacher, op. cit-, 100), his 
chief adversary, was a monk from Calabria who came 
to Constantinople in the reign of Andronicus III 
(1328-1341). At first he opposed the Latins, but 
eventually he wrote in defence of reunion, of the 
Filioque, and the papal primacy. In 1348 he left 
Constantinople and b^ame Bishop of Geraee in Cala- 
bria. The (w-te of his death is unknown. It was from 
this Barlaam that Petrarch learned Greek. Gregory 
AMndynos, a friend and contemporary of Barlaam, 
also a monk, wrote a work agamst the Hesychasts 
o&r(as Ktti iw/>ydas,” in six books, of which the 
first two are nothing but translations from St. 
Thomas's “ Summa contra Gentes ' Nieephorus Gre- 
goras (ib-, 101, 293-298), the historian (d. after 1359), 
was alk> one of the chief opponents of Hesychasm- He 
came to the emperor's court as a yoxmg man, was edu- 
cated by the most famous scholars of that time the 
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Patriarch John Glycus (John XIII, 131^1320), and 
the Great Logothete Theodoras Metochites, and be- 
cajne himself perhaps the most distinguished man of 
learning in the Greek world of the fourteenth century. 
He wrote theologj', philosophy, astronomy, history, 
rhetoric, poetry, and gramm^. His best-known 
work is a Homan history in thirty-seven books, de- 
scribing the period from 1204 to 1329. In the midst 
of so many occupations he made the acquaintance of 
Barlaam, and entered the lists with him against Pala- 
mas and the Hesychasts. He wrote a number of con- 
troversial works "to confute these people, and tells the 
story of the quarrel in his history (books XV, XVIII, 
XIX, XXII) with much animus against them. Like 
most of the anti-Hesychasts Gregoras was a pro- 
nounced latinizer. At the time when Barlaam was 
opposed to the Latins Gregoras wrote against him; 
with Palamas too he discussed the question of reunion 
with the West in a friendly and conciliatory way. 
Eventually Gregoras fell into disfavour with the Court 
and disappeared. , , i . 

The monks of Athos might have contemplated their 
uncreated li^t without attracting much attention, 
had not the question become up with the un- 
ending Latin controversy and with political issues. 
They had already practised their system of auto- 
suggestion for a long time when Barlaam, arriving at 
Constantinople, began to denounce it as superstitious 
and absurd. There had been some opposition before. 
People had heard Palamas boast that he could the 
ii^t of God with his eves, and had accused him of 
blasphemy; but, since Isaias, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (1323-1334), was himself a monk of Athos 
and a disciple of Palamas, the opposition had not been 
very successful. However, from the year 1339, when 
Barlaam arrived in the city, began the realty serious 
quarrel which for twenty years was to rend Orthodox 
theology, cause enormous commotion at Constanti- 
nople, Amos, and all the great centres of the Orthodox 
world, and even to active persecution. Balaam, 

like all opponents of Hesychasm, based his objections 
mainly on a vehement denial of the possibility of 
an uncreated light that was yet not God^s essence; 
throughout the controversy he" and his party used the 
arguments they had learned in the West to show the 
impossibility of such distinctions in God. He also 
made bitter mockery of what he calls the 'OfjufMko\fnfxi<t 
of the monks who sit with bent heads gazing at their 
own person, and brought various accusations against 
Palamas^s life and manners. After Isaias, John XIV 
(John Aprenus, 1334r-47) had become patriarch. 
Barlaam demanded of him a synod to settle the ques- 
tion. For a time the patriarch refused to take the 
matter so seriously; eventually, since the quarrel be- 
came more and more bitter, iii 1341 the first synod of 
the Hesychast question was summoned at Constanti- 
nople. Tba emperor (Andronicus III) presided. 
This first synod considered only two questions: (1) 
Whether the light of Thabor (that of the Transfigura- 
1 ^) was created or not • (2) a certain prayer used by 
Hesychasts, stated by Barlaam to contain ditheism. 
The enormous influence of the monks at Court and the 
want of energy of the patriarch (who was in his heart 
on Barlaam^s side) made this first synod a victory for 
Hesy^iasm. In both points the monks and their 
theory were approved, and Barlaam was forced to 
withcimw his accusations. Soon afterwards he left 
Constantinople forever; his cause was taken up by 
Gregory Aimdynos. The emperor died a few days 
a^r the ^synod. John VI, Cantacuzenus (1341- 
1355), who graduafly usurped the imperial power, first 
as rival, then as feOow-emperor, of Andronicus’s son 
John V, MsBologus (1341-73), was always a friend of 
Palamas and ±& Hesychajrt monks. TTie second 
Hesychast synod under Cantacuzenus, but without 
the patriarch, (mdemned Akindynos and introduced a 
new eien^nt by representing him fimd all has oppo- 


nents as latinizers who were trying to destroy Ortho- 
doxy. 

In 1345 the patriarch summoned the third sjmod. 
By now be had definitely made up his mind to with- 
stand the Hesychasts. This synod then, under his 
direction, excommunicated Palamas and Isidore 
Buchiras, Bishop elect of Monembasia in Thessaly, 
one of Palamas^s disciples. Buchiras and Palamas 
withdrew their heresy outwardly, and waited for a 
better chance. The chance came in 1347. By this 
time their protector John Cantacuzenus had entered 
Constantinople in triumph and had been crowned 
emperor. The other party (that of the child-emperor 
John Palseologus and of his mother Ann of Savoy) was 
now helpless. The controversy from this time is 
complicated by a political issue. Cantacuzenus and 
his mends were Hesychasts; the party of the Palae- 
ologi were Barlaamites. As long as Cantacuzenus 
triumphed the Hesychasts triumphed with him; by 
the time he fell Hesychasm bad become so much iden- 
tified with the cause of the Orthodox Church against 
the Latins that the other side never succeeded in 
ousting it. On 2 February, 1347, the fourth Hesy- 
chast ^od was held. It depos^ the patriarch, 
John XlV, and excommunicated Akind 3 nios. Isidore 
Buchiras, who had been excommunicated by the 
third synod, was now made patriarch (Isidore I, 
1347-1349). In the same year (1347) the Barlaamites 
held the fifth synod, refusmg to acknowled^ Isidore 
and excommunicating Palamas. From this time 
Nicephorus Gregoras becomes the chief opponent of 
Hesychasm. Isidore I died in 1349: the Hesychasts 
replaced him by one of their monks, Callistus I (1350— 
1354). In 1351 the sixth synod loaet in the Blachem® 
palace under Cantacuzenus. Gregoras defended his 
views boldly and skilfully, but a@in the Hesychasts 
had it aU their own way, deposed Barlaamite bishop, 
and used violence against their own opponents. In 
this synod six questions about God's essence and at- 
tributes were answered, aU in the Hesychast sense, 
while Palamas was declared to be without any doubt 
orthodox and unimpeachable. The synod finally 
published, in defence of Palamas and his views, a de- 
cree (T5f«)s) which eventualty was looked upon as an 
authentic declaration of the Orthodox Church. From 
this time Hesychasm may be said to have defeated all 
opposition. Gregoras was arrested and kept in cus- 
tody in his own house. He was not set free till Can- 
tacuzenus (with whom rests the eternal disgrace of 
having first invited the Turks to Europe) was deposed 
and the Palseologi triumphed in 1354. Cantacuzenus 
then withdrew to Athos, became a monk himself, tak- 
ing the name of Joasaph, and spent the mst of his life 
writing a history of ms own times and contemplating 
the uncreated light. This history in four books (in 
Migne, P. G., CLIII, CLIV) covers the period from 
1320 to 1356, and tells the whole story of the Hesy- 
chast controversy. Being written by a violent parti- 
san, it forms aninterestio^ontrastto that of Gregoras. 

After the deposition of Cantaeuzenus, the Barlaam- 
ites held an anti-Hesychast synod at Ephesus; but 
the patriarchs of Constantinople and the ^at mass of 
the people had by now become too firmly persuaded 
that the cause of Hesychasm was that of Orthodoxy. 
To oppose it was to incur the guilt of latinizing; so 
even Cantacuzenus's fall was not enough to turn the 
scale. Hesychasm from this time is always trium- 
phant. About 1360 Palam^ died. In 1368 
seventh Synod of Constantinople (concerning this 
matter) imder the Patriarch Philotheus (1364-1376: 
Callistus's successor) excommxmicated the Barlaam- 
ite monk Prochorusftydonius, confirmed the Tomus ’ ’ 
of 1351 as a ‘^Faultless Canon of the true faith of 
Christians", and canonized Palamas as a Father and 
Doctor of the Church. So by the end of the four- 
teenth century Hesychasm had become a dogma of 
the Orthodox Church. It is so still. The interests 
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the question gradually died out, but the Orthodox 
still mamtain the Tomus of 1351 as binding; the real 
distinction between God^s essence and operation re- 
mains one more principle, though it is rarely insisted 
on now, in which the Orthodox differ from Catholics. 
Gregor}" Palamas is a saint to them. They keep his 
feast on the second Sunday of Lent and again on 14 
November (Nilles, Kalendarium manuaTe'^ Inns- 
bruck, 1897, II, 124-125). The oflSce for this feast 
was composed by the Patriarch Philotheua, In the 
nineteenth century there was among the Orthodox a 
certain revival of interest in the question, partly his- 
torical, but also speculative and pnilosophical. N"ico- 
demus, a monk or Athos, defended the Hesychasts in 
his (rvpt.^v\evrix6y (1801); Eugenius Bul- 
gpis and others, especially Athos monks, have a^in 
discussed this old controversy; it is always evident 
that their theology still stands by the Tomus of 1351, 
and still maintains the distinction between the Divine 
essence and energy. 

There was a very faint echo of Hesychasm in the 
West. Latin theology on the whole was too deeply 
impregnated with the Aristotelean Scholastic system 
to tolerate a theory that opposed its very foundation. 
That all created beings are composed of adiia and 
'poteniia^ that God alone is actus purus, simple as He is 
infinite — ^this is the root of all ^holastic natural the- 
ology. Nevertheless one or two Latins seem to have 
Ima ideas similar to Hesychasm. Gilbertus Pcare- 
tanus (de la Porr4e, d. 1154) is quoted as having said 
that the Divine es^nce is not God— implying some 
kind of real distinction; John of Varennes, a hermit in 
the Diocese of Reims (c- 1396), said that the Apostles 
at the Transfiguration had seen the Divine essence as 
clearly as it is seen in heaven. About the same time 
John of Brescain made a pro^ition: Cteaiam lucem 
infiniUxm et immensam esse. But these isolated opin- 
ions formed no school. We know of them ctofly 
throu^ the indignant condemnations they at once 
provoked. St. Bem^ wrote to refute Gilbert de la 
Porr^; the University of Paris and the legate Odo 
condemned John of Brescain*s proposition. Hesy- 
chasm has never had a party amoi^g Catholics. In -fie 
Orthodox Church the controversy, waged furiously 
just at the time when the enemies of the empire were 
finally overtumii:^ it and unity among its last defend- 
ers was the most crying need, is a si^iificant witness 
of the decay of a lost cause. 

I, Sources: The chief so^ces for the whole story are Nxkh- 
PROROS GrRGORAS, P«JMUict| ed. by SCHOPBN in 2 

vols. (Bonn, 1829-1830), Miqnb, P. Q., CTLYIH-CXLEX:; 
JoHK Vl Kantakubbros, *IorToptm, ed. ScnaoPER in 3 vols. 
(^nn, 1828-1832); and in P. <?„ CLHI-CLIV. The pub- 
lished works of Patamas are in P. G., CL-CLI: those Bar- 
LAAM in P. G., CLI; of Axindtnos, i5., C5LI. Eti>orbs, 
Adv. Greg. Palam. in AECtmius, Opusc. aurea theol. (Rome, 
1670). Further biblio^piph^ and accounts ctf the vBiious 
writers who took part in this controversy in Ksumbacheb, 
Byzantinische lAttmOur (2nd ed., Muni<h, 1897), 100-06, 29^ 
300, etc. 

Ii. LUeraiure : AiXATius^Pe ecd. occid. et orimL perpetua ccnr- 
Beneione (Colo^ie, 1648); OoxairStudien ‘Bber die Hesya^aeten 
dee XIV Jahrh. CVIenna, 1874); Holl, Enthusiasmua und Busa- 
ffewdU bei dem. griedkie^^ MSncfUkum (1898); ERGBnRARST, 
Die Areenier Seet^ihaeten in ZeUsmr. f.hietor, Theoiogie^ 
VIII (1838), 48 sqq.; Miklosich and MOujbr, Aeta pcOri- 
ardutiuB ConatanUnop. (Vienna, 1860). 

Adrian Fortessctjb. 

Hesychius af Alexandria, grammarian and lexi- 
cographer; of uncertain date, but assigned by most 
authorities to the later fourth or earlier fifth omtuiy. 
We have no information whatever about him, ms 
parentage, or his life; beyond what can be learned 
irom the ejnstolary pr^ace to his Leadoon. This 
purports to be written by ^^HesvcMus ci Mesaxt- 
dria, Grammarian, to his feiend its au- 

thenticity was needtos]^ (mestion^ hy Yaleke n aer. 
It teQs us that the aut^for bases bis work on that ^ 
Diqg^anus (probaWy XHogemanus of Heracles, who 
in Hadrian's mgn c<Hnpo^ one of the successive 
anthdc^es of Gheek minor poetry wiiieh are imbedded 


in the “ Anthologia Palatina''), who first digested into 
a single lexicon the various dictionaries of Homeric, 
comic, tragic, lyric, and oratorical Greek, adding also 
the vocabularies of medicine and history. The letter 
ends with I pray to God that you may in health smd 
well-being enjoy the use of this book”; but H^- 
chius is commonly held to have been a pa^an. The 
work has certainly not come down to us in its original 
form: it contains biblical and ecclesiastical glosses, of 
which the preface gives no hint. It is generally 
^eed that these are a later interpolation; and there 
is no good ground for identifying this Hesychius (as 
Fabricius did) with his namesakes, a third-century 
bishop and a translator of the Scriptures (Barden- 
bewer, tr. Shahan, 160), The classical part of the 
Lexicon is of the greatest importance to Greek 
scholars, not only as a rich vocalbulaiy of otherwise 
unknown words and rare usages, but as a mine of in- 
formation about ancient Eealten and lost authors ; few 
instruments have been eoually serviceable for the 
critical emendation of Greek poetry texts. 

The ^tmbance in that alphabetical order which 
Hesychius (in the preface) says he carefuBy followed, 
is only one of many evidences that the book has been 
alters in the process of tradition: Emesti held that 
the true author lived in the first century, and that his 
work, excerpted by Diogenianus, was roughly brought 
up to date by the inte^lated additions of an other- 
wise unknown He^chius; others, that H^chius's 
book was '' contaminated ” with a lexicon attributed to 
St. Cyril of Alexandria. Whoever it may have been 
who added the ^‘Glossae Sacrse” to Hesychius, they 
have received much separate attention. They derive, 
says Emesti, from three sources: (1) the paraUdtsm ot 
Scripture, i. e. a word is glossed by the correlative 
word in the parallel half- verse; (2) the syncmym, cr 
explanatory doublets of the sacred^ writer; (3) the 
early commentatois, such as Aquila, Symmaehus, 
Theodotion. The difficulties of exploring Hesychius’s 
sources and utilizing his stores are aggravated by the 
bad state of the text; the Lexicon, first printed by 
Musurus (fol. ap. Aldum) at Venice in 1514, had oofy 
been transmitted in a dn^ deeply-comipt fifteenth- 
century codex. 

The standard complete editioxi is by ScauiDT (Jena, 1857); 
oi the Gloeace Sacrat, by EaNBan (Lel^de, 1785). BiaaaeakxiS 
and elucida^ns in BBNTiiBT. Bpiatoke; Valcsbkabb, (^puscedo, 
I, 175; also MCirbr and Donaldson, af Ancient 

Greece, iur 384; Cboisbt, Iliai. de la KtL Gr., V, 975; abd ki gen- 
eral, Faitly, BedL-Bncydapildier a. v. 

J. S. Fhiujmorb. 

Heaychias of JOTzaalem^ presbyter and ex^ele, 
probably of the fifth cmtiy. Nothing eertmn is 
known as to the dates of his birth and deatir (433?), 
or, indeed concerning the ev^ts of bis life. Bearing 
as he does the title be is not to be 

confused with Bishop Hesychius Jerusalem, a 
contemporary of (oz^ory the Great. A monograi^ 
on this brilliant scholar, whose f amte has bear so long 
obscured, would fill cme d the most urgent needs of 
patristic theoI<^. 

The writii^ of Hesychius of Jerusalem have been 
in part lost, in part ba^ed down and e^ted as tbe 
work of other authors, and some are still buried in 
libraries in MS. Whoever would collect and ar- 
range the fragments of Hesychius which have 
come down to us must go back to the MSS .; for 
in the last edition of the Fathers G., XCTTI, 787- 

1660) the works of various writers named Hesy- 
cbxus are thrown ti^ther without r^ard for 
order und^ the heading ''Hesychius, Presbyter of 
Jerusalem ”. About hafif of the matter under " He^- 
chius” must be discarded, nsmely, the ccxmnentsiy 
on Leviticus (787-1180) which is extant only in Latin 
and is unauthentic, being based on tbe Vul^te text 
rather than the Septu^nt, and therefore ffie wcwk 
of a later Latin (Issrchius). The collection oC ascetic 
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maxims (1479-1544) is the work of Hesychius of 
Sinai (q. v.), and not of his namesake of Jerusalem. 
Neither are all the homilies (1449-80) as certainly the 
work of Hesychius of Jerusalem as the sixth, the 
authenticity of which is supported by an ancient 
EscorialMS. (^, III, 20, ssec. 9). Unfortunately, this 
collection does not include the homily on Bethlehem 
from the Turm MS., C IV4, saec. 12-13, a gem of 
relimous rhetoric worthy of furnishing the lessons for 
an Office of the Church. Subjoined to the “Legend 
of the Martyrdom of St. Longinus ” (P. G., XCIII, 
1545-60) is the testimony of “ Hesychius Presbyter 
of Jerusalem himself, that he had found the MS. 
in the library of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

Method and Importance of his Exegetioal Writings . — 
Judging from the extant fragments, Hesychius must 
have been a very prolific writer on Biblical, partic- 
ularly Old-Testament, exegetics. The notice in the 
Greek Menology under 28 March, in which mention is 
made of the exposition of the entire Scriptures, can 
refer to none other than Hesychius of Jerusalem. ^ In 
hermeneutics he adheres closely to the allegorico- 
mystical method of the Alexandrines; he finds in every 
sentence of the Bible a mystery of dogma, and reads 
into texts of the Old Testament the whole complexus 
of ideas in the New. He follows Origen in choosing 
for the enunciative form of exegesis the shortest 
possible marginal gloss (irapadiiTeLs). His comment 
on Is., xix, 1. “the Lord will ascend upon a^ swift 
cloud, and will enter into Egypt is “Christ in the 
arms of the Virgin”. Water represents always to 
him “the mystical water” (of baptism), and bread, 
*^the mystical table” (of the Eucharist). It is this 
hyper-aUegorical and glossarial method which con- 
stitutes the peculiar characteristic of his exegesis, and 
proves a valuable help to the literary critic in dis- 
tinguishmg authentic Hesychiana from the unauthen- 
tie. The anti-Semitic tone of many scholia imy find 
an explanation in local conditions; likewise geo- 
grapHcal and topographical allusions to the holy 
places of Palestine would be expected of an exegete 
Mving at Jerusalem. The importance of Hesychius 
for textual criticism lies in the fact that many of his 
paraphrases echo the wording of his exemplar, and 
still more in his frequent citation of variants from 
other columns of the Hexapla or Tetrapla, particu- 
larly readings of Symmachus, whereby he has saved 
ma^ precious texts. He is likewise of importance 
in Biblical stichometry. His “Capitula” (P. G., 
XCIII, 1345-86) and commentaries show the early 
Christian division into chapters of at least the Twelve 
Minor Prophets and Isaias, which corresponds to the 
inner sequence of ideas of the respective books far 
better tlmn the modem division. In the case of cer- 
tain separate books, Hesychius has inaugurated an 
original stichic division of the Sacred Text — for the 
“citizen of the Holy City” {hyiovoXlruji) cited in the 
oldest MSS. of catenae ot the Psalms, and the Canti- 
cles, is none other than Hesychius of Jerusalem. It 
has been discovered by Mercati that in some MSS, the 
initial letter of each division according to Hesychius 
is indicated in colour, Hesychius must have been 
generally known as an authority, for he is quoted 
simply as Hagiopolites, or, elsewhere, by the equally 
laconic expression “him of Jerusalem” (ronepoaokOfuav), 

Separate Commentaries . — It is certain that Hei^y- 
chius was the author of consecutive commentaries 
on the Psalms, the Canticle of Canticles, the Twelve 
Minor Prophets, Isaias, and Luke (Chapter i?). His 
name occurs in catenae in coimexion with an occa- 
sional scholium to texts from other books (Genesis, 
I and II Kings, Ezechiel, Daniel. Matthew, John, 
Acts, the Catholic Epistles), whicn, however, apart 
from the question of their authenticity, are not neces- 
sarily taken from complete commentaries on the 
xe^ective books. Likewise the citations from Hesy- 
chius in ascetic florilegia, as in Bodl. Barooc. 143, 


saec. 12, are taken from exegetical works. The most 
perplexing problem is the connexion of Hesychius 
with the commentary on the Psalms attributed to 
him. The numerous citations from Hesychius in 
ca tense of the Psalms and the exegetical works on the 
Psalms handed down over his name, particularly in 
Oxford and Venice MSS., are so widely at variance 
with each other as to preclude any question of mere 
variations in different transcriptions of one original; 
either Hesychius was the author of several commen- 
taries on the Psalms or the above-mentioned com- 
mentaries are to be attributed to several authors 
named Hesychius. As a matter of fact Spanish 
MSS. clearly distinguish between Hesychius the 
Monk, author of commentaries on the Psalms and 
Canticles, and Hesychius the Priest. In 1900 the 
present writer explained the commentary on the 
Psalms included among the works of St. Athanasius 
(P. G., XXVII, 649-1344) as the glossary of Hesy- 
chius issued over a pseudonym. This hypothesis has 
since been confirmed by further evidence (Escorial, 

I, 2, ssec. 12). 

A complete commentary of Hesychius on the 
Canticles of the Old and New Testament, which are 
known to have constituted a distinct book in the 
early Christian Bible, is preserved in MS. ; any edition 
of this must be based on the Bodl. Miscell., 5, ssec. 9. 
Another codex which would have been particularly 
valuable for this edition and for the solution of the 
Hesychius problem, the Turin MS. B, VII, 30, ssec. 
8-9, has unfortunately been destroyed by fire. The 
Mechitarists of San Lazzaro have in their possession 
an Armenian commentary on Job over the name of 
Hesychius of Jerusalem. The scholia of Hesychius 
to the Twelve Minor Prophets are preserved in six 
MSS. at Rome, Paris, and Moscow, and await publi- 
cation. His commentary on Isaias was discovered in 
1900 in the anonymous marginal notes to an eleventh- 
century Vatican MS. (Vatic., 347) by the present 
writer, who published it with a facsimile; the authen- 
ticity of these 2860 scholia was later confirmed by a 
nintn-century Bodleian MS. (Miscell., 5). 

Scholia to the Magnificat, in the ca tense of Canticles, 
and MSS. at Paris and Mount Athos establish beyond 
doubt the fact that Hesychius left a commentary on 
the Gospel of St. Luke, at least on the first chapter. 
For evidence as to the authenticity of the “Harmony 
of the Gospels” (P. G.^ XCIII, 1391-1448) the trea- 
tise on the Resurrection must first be examined. 
This is extant in two forms, a longer (under Gregory 
of Nyssa, in P. G., XL VI, 627-52) and a shorter, the 
latter an abridgment of the former and as yet un- 
published. In tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-century 
MSS. of the former, to “Hesychius Presbyter of 
Jerusalem” is added the further title “the theo- 
logian ”. The works of Hesychius of Jerusalem so far 
published are to be found m P. G., XCIII, 787-1560 
(see also loc. cit.. 781-88 for the older literary and 
historical notices), Faulhaber, “Hesychii Hieroso- 
iymitani interpretatio Isaiae prophetas nunc primum 
in lucem edita” (Freiburg, 1900), and Jagic, “Ein 
unedierter griechischer Psalmenkoimmentar (Vienna, 
1906), also Mercati, “Studi e Testi”. 

Bardbnhbwbr, PatTology, tr. Shahan (Freiburg im Br., 
1909); Fatjlhaber, Eim wertvoUe Oxf order Hanaechrift in 
meol QuartaUchrift (Tabingeu. 1901); Karo and Libtzmann, 
Catenarum grmarum catalogvs (Ofttfingen, 1902). 

Michael Faulhaber. 

Hesychius of Sinai, a priest and monk of the Order 
of St. Basil in the Thorn-bush ()3dros) monastery on 
Mt. Sinai, and ascetic author of the Byzantine period 
in literature. Nothing definite is known concerning 
his career or the exact time at which he lived. Only 
a few paltry fragments of the literary remains of this 
almost completely forgotten author have been pre- 
served, and they have still to be collected and separ- 
ately criticized. In manuscripts, as a rule, he is given 
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the honorarjr title of “Our Holy Father’* (toO btrLov 
Trarpbs ijpSjv *UtTvxiov ‘Trpeo’^vr^pov) and, in cases where 
the authenticity of this title on a manuscript is cer- 
tain, it is sufficient to distinguish him from others of the 
same name, and especially from the celebrated Hesy- 
ehius of Jerusalem (q. v.). Examination of the Bible 
text on which the treatises of one or the other Hesy- 
chius are based is just as important a test as this 
external criterion; thus, Hesjxhius of Sinai in his 
Bible quotations regularly follows the version of the 
Codex Sinaiticus”.^ How much of the literary ma- 
terial in the latest edition of the works of the Fathers 
(Migne, P. G., XCIII, 787-1560), published without 
any attempt at critical selection under the title of 
“Hesychius, Presbyter of Jerusalem”, should prop- 
erly be ascribed to Hesychius of Sinai, can only be 
determined by monographic investigation. The piv- 
otal point about which such investigation would turn 
is a collection of 200 ascetic maxims (TlepL kqX 

dperijs, De temperanti^ et virtute) which Migne, loc. 
cit. 1479-1544, attributes to Hesychius of Jerusalem 
under a pseudonym, but which should, without doubt, 
be credited to Hesychius of Smai. For the author 
of these maxims acknowledges, by a play on words 
(6 Tj<rvxias <f>ep(bvv/ws)j that his name is Hesychius and 
that he is a Basilian monk; furthermore a number 
of manuscripts support this intrinsic evidence (Bodl. 
Barocc. 118, saec. XII-XIII; Bodi. Laud. 21, saec. 
XIV; Bodl. Canon. 16, saec. XV; Mus. Brit. Bum. 
113, saec. XV et al.). The text of the Migne edition 
could be completed and improved to particular advan- 
tage from English MSS. (Mus. Brit. Addit. 9347, saec. 
XII, and Bodl. Cromwell. 6, saec. XV). The fact that 
the maxims are dedicated to a certain Theodulus has 
given rise in certain manuscripts to the erroneous 
statement that Theodulus was their author. It can- 
not be determined here how many of these maxima 
were derived from older ascetics or how many were 
adopted by later ones. It is probable that the ascetic 
and Biblical-ascetic fragments that I have found in 
Turin Codices (B V 25, saec. XV, foL 171-174 and 0 
VI 8, saec. XIV, foL 39 verso 41; under the name of 
“Our Fatner Hesychius'’ should also be attrib- 
uted to Bfesychius of Sinai. 

Michael FAtrLHABBE. 

Hethites (A. V. Hittites), one of the many peo- 

E les of North-Western Asia, styled HiUim in tne He- 
rew Bible, Khiti or Kheta on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, and Batti in the cuneiform documents. For 
many centuries the existence of the Hethites was 
known only from scanty allusions in the Bible. Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian documents revealed to the scholars 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century the power 
of the Hethite empire, and discoveries now pursued 
at the very home of this long-forgotten people almost 
daily supply important new information concerning 
it, whetting the interest of scholars, and fostering the 
hope that before long Hethite history will be as well 
known as that of Egypt and Assyria. In the latter 
art of the eighteenth century a German traveller 
ad noticed two figures carved on a rock near Ibreez, 
in the territory of the ancient Lycaonia. Major 
Fischer rediscovered them in 1838, and made a draw- 
ing of the figures and a copy of the two short inscrip- 
tions in strange-looking characters which accompanied 
these figures. But what they were no one could tell 
at the time. In his travels along the Orontes (1812) 
Burckhardt had likewise noticed at Hamah, the site 
of the ancient city of Hamath, a block covered with 
what appeared to be an inscription, although the 
characters were unknown. He mentioned this dis- 
covery in his “Travels in Syria” (p. 146), without, 
however, attracting the attention of travellers and 
Orientalists. Almost sixty years later three other 
slabs of the same description were found in the same 
place by Johnson and Jessup; and in 1872 Dr. W. 
VII.— 20 


Wright had the stones removed to the Imperial Mu- 
seum of Constantinople. The characters carved in 
relief on the stones were long designated as “Hama- 
thite writing ”, although as early as 1874 Dr. Wright 
had suggested that they were of Hethite ori^. Com- 
paring the inscriptions of Ibreez with mose from 
Hamah, E. J. Davis noticed that the former were also 
in the “Hamathite writing”. Soon new texts were 
discovered at Aleppo, Jerabtils, Ninive, Ghiaur-ka- 
lessi, Boghaz-Keui, Mount Sipylus, the Pass of ICara- 
bel: all presented the same strange hieroglyphic 
characters, engraved in relief and in houstro'pMon 
fashion. When figures accompanied the inscriptions, 
they likewise bore a striking resemblance to one an- 
other: all were clad in a tunic reaching to the knees, 
were shod with boots with tumed-up ends, and wore 
a high peaked cap. It became certain that these 
monuments belonged to the Hethite population lo- 
cated by Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions in the 
east of Asia Minor. The true home of the Hethite 
monuments, indeed, extends from the Euphrates to 
the_ HalyB River; monuments found beyond these 
limits either mark the site of eccentric colonies, or are 
rnemorials of military conquests. This geograpMcal 
distribution, as well as some of the features noticeable 
in the figures carved on these monuments, makes it 
clear that the Hethites must have been originally in- 
habitants of a cold and mountainous r^on, and that 
the high plateaux of Cappadocia should be regarded 
as their primeval home. Both their own and the 
Egyptian monuments describe them as ugly in ap- 
earance with yellow skins, black hair, receding fore- 
eads, oblique eyes, and protruding upper jaws. The 
type may still be found in Cappadocia. 

As to their language, it may be said, despite the re- 
searches of Conder, Sayce, and others, to have so far 
challenged the patience and genius of Orientalists. 
The first Hethite texts known were all written in the 
so-called Hamathite characters* the royal archives 
discovered since 1905 at Boghaz-Keui, under the 
auspices of the “Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft”, con- 
tain many Hethite texts written in cuneiform charac- 
ters. It is to be hoped that this will enable scholars 
to detect the secret of that old language which still 
lingered in Lycaonia at the time of St. Paul’s mission- 
ary journeys in these regions. Little likewise is known 
of the Hethite religion. The special difficulty here 
arises partly from the syncretic tendencies manifest 
in the religious development of the ancient peoples 
in the East, and partly from the scarcity of informa- 
tion bearing on distinctly Hethite worsmp. Lucian’s 
description of the great temple of Mabog and its wor- 
ship may contain some features of the worship going 
on m the older city of Carchemish; but it seems to be 
a hopeless task to try to trace back these features 
over a gap of some ten centuries. Owing to the per- 
manence of popular customs in remote country places, 
and particularly in mountainous regions, less accessi- 
ble to foreign influence, there is perhaps more reliable 
information to gather on the primitive Hethite wor- 
ship from Strabo’s description of Cappadocian religious 
solemnities in classical times (Strabo, XII, ii, 3, 6, 7), 
The Hethite pantheon is known, however, to a certain 
extent, from the proper names which quite frecmently 
contain as a constitutive element the title or some 
deity. Among the divine names most usu^y em- 

S yed n^y be mentioned here: Tarqfi, Rho, Sandan, 
eba, Tishfib^ Ma, and Hattfl. The compact en- 
tered upon by Ramses II and Hattusil suggests the 
idea that heaven, earth, rivers, mountains, lands, 
cities, had each its male or female Sutekh, a kind of 
genius lod, like the Aramaean Ba*al or Ba'alath. A 
treaty between the same Hattusil and the ruler of 
Mitanni mentioning first deities of Babylonian origin, 
then others of a more distinctly Hethite character, 
and lastly some Indo-Persian gods, witnesses to the 
syncretic character of the Hetmte religion as early as 
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the fourteenth century b. c. Thanks to the Eg>’'ptian 
and Assyrian documents we are in possession of more 
details concerning the history of the Hethites. ^ At an 
early date some of their tribes forced their way 
through the defiles of the Taurus range into Northern 
Syria and established themselves in the valley of the 
Orontes: Hamath and Cades (A. V. Kadesh) were 
very early Hethite cities. Some bands, pureuing 
their march southwards, settled in the hilly re^on of 
Southern Palestine, where they intemoingled with the 
Amorrhites, then in possession of the land. Ezechiel, 
stating that the mother of Jerusalem was a Hethite 
(an Hittite— A. V., xvi, 3, 45; D. V.: Cethite), very 
likely refers to an old tradition concermng the origin 
of the city. At all events, when Abraham came to 
Chanaan he found a Hethite colony clustered around 
Hebron (Gen., xxiii, 3; xxvi, 34, etc.). The bulk of 
the nation established itself in the Naharina (comp. 
Hebr.: Aram Naharaim)^ between the River Balikh 
and the Orontes, on the slopes of the Amanus range 
and in the Cilician plains. This position, between the 
two foremost empires of the ancient world, namely 
Chaldee and Egypt, made the territory occupied by 
the Hethites, on the road followed by the merchants 
of both nations, one of the richest commercial 
countries in the East. 

But the population was perhaps still more inclined 
to war than to commerce, and local monuments, no 
less than Egyptian records, bear witness to the mili- 
tary conquests and the power of the Hethites in the 
distant regions of Western and Southern Asia Minor. 
There are some grounds for the belief that certain 
traditions lingering on in those regions centuries later 
(origin of the Lydian dynasty, legend of the Amazons) 
originated in the Hethite conquests, and that we may 
recognize the swarthy Cappadocian warriors in the 
mentioned in Odyss., XI, 516-521. Certain 
it is, at any rate, that the xroad, Lydia, and the shores 
of the Cilician Sea acknowledged the Hethite suprem- 
acy at the beginning of the eighteenth century b. c. 

The Hethites first appear in historical documents 
at the time of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty (about 
1550 B. c.). Thothmes I, in the first year of his rei^, 
carried his arms to N. Syria and set up his trophies 
on the banks of the Euphrates, perhaps near Car- 
chemish. His grandson, Thothmes III, was a great 
warrior. Twice, he tells us, in 1470 and 1463 B. c., the 
king of the land of the Hethites, ^'the Greater paid 
him tribute. After a signal victory at Megiddo, and 
the taking of this city, which was the key to the Syrian 
valleys, Thothmes III repeatedly seized Cades and 
Carchemish and invaded the Naharina. At his death 
the Egyptian empire bordered on the land of the 
Hethites. The successes of the Egyptian armies did 
not dishearten their sturdy neighbours. Their rest- 
less enterprises forced Ramman-Nirari, King of As- 
syria, to mvoke the aid of Thothmes IV against the 
Hethites of Mer ash; and the help was apparently 
given, for an inscription tells us that the first cam- 
paign of the Egyptian prince was directed against the 
IChetas. These, however, with their allies the Minni, 
the Amurru, the Kasi, and the King of ^inzar, did 
not cease to press southwards, thereby causing serious 
alarm to the Egyptian governors. Held in check until 
the death of Amenhotep III by the King of Mitanni, 
Dushratti, who had made alliance with the King of 
Egypt, the Hethites resumed the offensive during the 
reign of Amenhotep IV. They were led by Etaqqama, 
son of Sutama, Prince of Cades, who had formerly 
warred against them, had been made captive, and, 
although professing to be still acting on b^alf of the 
ptoaoh, had become their warm supporter. Before 
Etaqqama, Teuwaatti, Arzawyia, and Dasa, one by 
one the S:^an cities and the Egyptian strongholds 
fell, and Cades on the Orontes, conquered, became for 
centuries a strong centre of Hethite power. Subbilu- 
huma, during whose reign the Hethite empire won, by 


its military successes, a place of prominence in the 
Eastern world, is the first great Hethite sovereign 
named in inscriptions: Carchemish, Tunip, Nii, Ha- 
math, Cades, are mentioned among the principal cit- 
ies of his empire; the Mitanni, the Arzapi, and other 
principalities along the Euphrates acknowledged his 
suzerainty; and Troad, Cilicia, and Lydia owned his 
sway. 

The successors of Amenhotep IV, hampered by the 
trouble and disorder prevailing at home, were no match 
for such a powerful neighbour; Ramses I, the founder 
of the nineteenth dynasty, after an attack, the success 
of which seems to have been doubtful, was compelled 
to conclude with Subbiluliuma a treaty which left the 
Hethites their entire freedom of action. His son and 
successor, Seti I, attempted to reconquer S;v'ria. At 
first he was victorious. Marching his armies through 
Syria as far as the Orontes, he fell suddenly upon 
Cades which he wrested from the hands of Muttalu. 
The success of this campaign was, however, by no 
means decisive, and an honourable peace was con- 
cluded with the Hethite ruler, Mursil. 

The epoch of Seti’s death was one of revolution in 
the Hethite Government. Muttallu, the son of Mursil, 
having been murdered, his brother Hattusil was called 
to the throne (about 1343 b. c.). He at once mus- 
tered all his forces a^inst Eg^t. The encounter 
took place near the city of Cades: in a hard-fought 
battle in which the Egyptian king, surprised from an 
ambush, hardly escaped, the northern confederacy 
was defeated and the Hethite ruler sued for peace. 
The treaty then concluded was, however, but a short 
truce, and only sixteen years later, the twenty-first 
year of Rainses, on the twenty-first day of the month 
Tybi, was peace finally signed between the Egyptian 
ruler and the great king of theHethites” . The treaty, 
the Egyptian text of which has long been known m 
fuU, and of which a Babylonian roinute was found in 
1906 at Boghaz-Keui, was a compact of offensive and 
defensive alliance between the two powers thus put on 
a par; this treaty, as well as the marriage of Hattu- 
sil’s daughter to Ramses in the thirty-fourth year of 
the letter’s reign, shows forcibly the position then 
attained by the Hethite empire. So powerful a prince 
indeed was Hattusil that he pretended to interfere in 
Babylonian politics. An alliance had been entered 
upon between him and Katachman-Turgu, King of 
Babylon. At the latter’s death Hattusil threatened 
to sever the alliance if the son of the deceased prince 
was not given the crown. The peaceful relations of 
the Hethite empire with its southern neighbour con- 
tinued during the reign of Ramses’ son, Mineptah, 
the pharaoh of the Exodus; this prince, indeed, soon 
after his accession, sent corn to the Hethites at a 
time when Syria was devastated by famine. It is 
true that Egypt had to repel on its own shores an 
invasion of the Libyans and other peoples of Asia 
Minor; but, although these peoples seem to have been 
vassals to the Hethites^ nothing indicates that the 
latter had any interest in the enterprise. Such was 
not the case under Ramses III. A formidable con- 
federacy of the nations of the coast and of the islands 
of the iEgean Sea swept N.-W. Asia, conquered the 
Hethites and other inland peoples and. swollen by 
the troops of the conquered kingdoms, fell upon the 
shores of Egypt. The invading army met with a 
complete disaster,, and, among other details, Ramses 
III records that the King of the Hethites was cap- 
tured in the battle. The Hethite empire was no 
longer a political unity, but had been split into inde- 
pendent states: perhaps some tribes in the far west 
and the south of Asia Minor had shaken off the Heth- 
ite allegiance; however, we learn from Theglath- 
phalasar I (A. V. Tiglath-pileser) that, towards the 
end of the twelfth centuiy, the ‘‘land of the Haiti’' 
still extended from the Lebanon to the Euphrates 
and the Black Sea- Aa early as the close of the four- 
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teenth century b. c., Hattusil had showed good polit- 
ical foresight in warning the Babylonian king against 
the progress of Assyria. It was indeed at the hands 
of the Assyrians that the Hethites were to meet their 
doom. The first dated mention of the latter in the 
Assyrian documents is found in the annals of Theglath- 
phalasar I (about 1110 b. c.). In various expeditions 
against the land of Kummukh (Commagene), he pene- 
trated farther and farther into the Hethite country; 
but he never succeeded in forcing his way across the 
fords of the Euphrates : the city of Carchemish, com- 
manding them, compelled his respect. 

The two hundred years which followed the death of 
Theglathphalasar I were for the Assyrian empire a 
period of decay. The relations of the Hethites with 
the Israelite kingdom, which, under David and Solo- 
mon, rose then to prominence, seem to have been few. 
David, we are told, had Hethites in his army and in 
his bodyguard (I Kings, xxvi, 6; II Kings, xi, 6, etc.); 
these were possibly descendants of the Hethites set- 
tled in S. Palestine. Bethsabee, Solomon’s mother, 
perhaps belonged to their race. At any rate, it seems 
that Adarezer, King of Soba, was endeavouring to 
extend his possessions at the exi^ense of the Hethites’ 
Syrian dominion (II Kings, viii, 3) when he was 
smitten by David. It is known also from II Kings, 
xxiv, 6, that the officers of David went as far as Cades 
on the Orontes (Hebrew text to be corrected) when 
they were sent to take the census of Israel. The text 
of III Kings, X, 28, sq., adds that in Solomon’s time 
Israelite merchants bought horses in Egypt and from 
the Syrian and Hethite princes. What Adarezer could 
not effect the rulers of Damascus succeeded in doing; 
they built up their power partly out of the empire of 
Solomon and partly out of the Hethite dominion, 
which betokens that the once unshaken supremacy of 
Carchemish was apparently on the wane. Of this 
the inscrmtions of Assurnasirpal (885-860) leave no 
doubt. Renewing the campaigns of Theglathphalasar 
I against the Eastern Hethite tribes, he succeeded in 
crossing the Euphrates; Carchemish escaped assault 
at the hands of the Assyrian conqueror by buying him 
off at a tremendous price. Continuing his raid west- 
wards, Assurnasirpal appeared before the capital of the 
Khattinians: like Carchemish, the city bribed him 
away and induced him to turn towards the Phoeni- 
cian cities. A few centuries of profitable commercial 
operations had, it seems, altogether changed the 
warlike spirit of the once aggressive Hethite race. 
Year after year Shalmaneser II (860-825) — V. 
Salmanasar— led his armies against the various Hethite 
states, with the puroose of possessing himself of the 
high road between Phoenicia and Ninive. The over- 
throw of the Khattinians finally aroused once more 
the warlike spirit of the Hethite princes; a league was 
formed under the leadership of Sangara of Carche- 
mish; but the degenerate Hethites, unable to with- 
stand the Assyrian onslaught, were compelled to 
purchase peace by the payment of a heavy tribute 
(855) . This victory, breaking the power of the Heth- 
ites of Syria, and reducing them to the rank of tribu- 
taries, opened to the Assyrians the way to Phoenicia 
and Palestine. The very next year Shalmaneser 
came into contact with Damascus and Israel. Car- 
chemish, however, was still in the hands of the Heth- 
ites. A period of decadence for the Assyrian empire 
followed Shalmaneser’s death; during tms period the 
mutual relations of the two nations ajjpear to have 
remained unaltered. But new enemies f^ni the 
East were pressing close on the land of the Hethites. 
Vannic inscriptions record the raids of Menuas, King 
of Dushpas, against the cities of Surisilis and Tarkhi- 
gamas, in the territory of the Hethite prince Sada- 
halis. In another expedition Menuas^ defeated the 
King of Gupas and overran the Hethite country as 
far as Malatiyeh. Menuas’s son, Argistis I, again 
inarched his armies in the same direction, conquering 


the country along the banks of the Euphrates from 
Paluto Malatiyeh. The accession of Theglath-pha- 
lasar III (745) put a stop to the conquests of the 
Vannic kings; but this meant no respite for the much 
weakened Hethites; their country indeed was soon 
again visited by the Assyrian troops, and, in 739, 
l5ng Pisiris of Carchemish had to pay tribute to the 
Ninivite ruler. Profiting, it seems, by the political 
troubles which marked the close of the reign of Shal- 
maneser IV, Pisiris, with the help of some neighbour- 
ing chieftains, declared himself independent. It was, 
however, of no avail; in 717 Carchemish fell before 
Sargon, its king was made a prisoner, and its wealth 
and trade passed into the hands of the Assyrian colo- 
nists established there by the conqueror. The fall of 
the great Hethite capital resoimded through the whole 
Eastern world and found an echo in the prophetical 
utterances of Isaias (x, 9) ; it marked indeed the final 
doom of a once powerful empire. Henceforth the 
Hethites, driven back to their original home in the 
fastnesses of the .Taurus, ceased to be reckoned among 
the peoples worth retaining the attention of historians. 
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Hettinger, Franz, Catholic theologian; b. 13: 
January, 1819, at Aichaffenburg; d. 26 Janupy, 
1890, at Wiirzburg. He attended the gymnasium 
in his native city and afterwards, from 1836 to 1839, 
the academy in the same city, where he finished 
philosophy and began theology. As the teaching of 
the latter science was discontinued in this academy 
in 1839, he entered the ecclesiastical seminary at 
Wtirzburg and continued his studies there from the 
autumn of 1839 to that of 1841. Acting on the ad- 
vice of Bishop Georg Anton Stahl of Wtirzburg, who 
had taught him Christian doctrine in the gymnasium 
of Asohaffenburg, and had then been his professor of 
dogmatic theology at Wurzburg until 1840, he went 
to Rome in the fall of 1841 for a four years’ course in 
the German College. Here he was ordained on 23 
September, 1843, by Cardinal Patrizi, and upon the 
completion of his studies, in 1845, he received the 
degree of Doctor of Theology. In the first volume 
of ms work, ^'Aus Welt und Kirche”, Hettinger gives 
a full and interesting account of his student days in 


Rome. 

After his return home, he was made chaplain at 
Alzenau, 3 October, 1845. On 25 October, 1847, he 
was appointed assistant, and on 20 May, 1852, sub- 
regent, in the ecclesiastical seminary of Wtirzburg. 
On 1 June, 1856, he became extraordinary professor, 
and on 16 May, 1857, ordinary professor, of patrolo^ 
and propaedeutics in the University of Wurzourg. He 
took up the teaching of apologetics and homiletics, 
with the direction of the nomiletic seminary, on 1 
January, 1867. From 1871 he lectured on dogmatic 
theology in the place of Denzinger, whose health had 
failed, and after the latter’s death, he became ordinary 
professor of dogmatic theology (16 Dec., 1884). 
In 1869 he received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the philosophical faculty of Wtirz- 
burg. Tmce, 1862-63 and 1867-68, he was rector 
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of the university. Hettinger and his colleagues, Her- 
genrdther and Denzinger, formed a brilliant constel- 
lation to which the theolo^cal faculty of Wurzburg 
owed the high repute wtuch it enjoyed for many 
years. Hettinger’s merits were also recognized 
abroad. He was made an honorary member of the 
college of doctors of the theological faculty of the 
University of Vienna in 1866, honorary doctor of 
theology of Louvain in 1884, and, in 1885, honorary 
member of the Academia Religionis Catholicae of 
Rome. He was called to Rome with Hergenrdther 
in 1868 to assist in the preliminary work of the 
Vatican CouncO, and appointed consultor to the 
theologico-dogmatic commission. On 21 November, 
1879, he was appointed a domestic prelate by Leo 
XIII. 

With the qualities of a distinguished scholar of 
wide culture, of a clear and penetrating thinker, and 
of an enthusiastic teacher smgularly fitted for aca- 
demic instruction, Hettinger joined the brilliant gifts 
of a classic writer. His famous masterpiece, the 
“Apologie des Christenthums^’, was published in 2 
vols. in 5 parts (Freiburg imBr-, 1863-67; 2nd ed., 1865- 
67; 3rded., 1867-69; 4th ed., 1871-73; 5th ed., 1875-80; 
6th ed., 1885-87). After the death of Hettinger, bis 
pupil, Professor Eugen Muller, of Strasburg, prepared 
the further editions in 5 vols.; 7th ed., 1895-98; 8th 
ed., 1899-1900 ; 9th ed., 1906-8. It was translated 
into French, English, Portuguese, and Spanish. This 
work was not intended for theologians alone, but also 
for circulation among people of culture generally. 
It is one of the most important productions of apolo- 
getic literature, on account of the richness of its con- 
tent and its thoroughness of argument, combined 
with classic clearness and beauty of language and 
exposition, even in its most technical and complicated 
passages. This was followed by the more strictly 
scientific ^'Lehrbuch der Fundamental-Theologie oder 
Apologetik'’ (2 parts, Freiburg, 1879; 2nd ed.in 1 voL, 
1888). If we except the ^^Apologie des Christen- 
thums'*, the beautiful work “Aus’Welt und Eorche; 
Bilder imd Skizzen^' has had the widest circulation 
of any of -Hettinger’s writings (2 vols., Freiburg, 1885; 
2nd ed., 1887; 3rd ed., 1893; 4th ed., 1897; 5th ed., 
1902). It was the fruit of his repeated sojourns in 
Italy, and particularly Rome, and of his other vacation 
trips through various parts of Germany, Austria (espe- 
cially Tyrol), Switzerland, and France. Some of the 
sketches of travel from which this work was com- 
piled appeared first in various issues of the '^His- 
torisch-politische Blatter'’ (1874r-84). His long and 
intimate study of Dante inspired the following pro- 
ductions: “ Grundidee und Charakter der gottlichen 
Zomodie von Dante Alighieri” (Bonn, 1876); '^Die 
Theologie der gottlichen Zomodie des Dante Ali- 
ghieri m ihren Grundzugen dargestellt” (Cologne, 
1879) j ^^Die gdttliche KomSdie des Dante Alighieri 
nach ihrem wesentlichen Inhalt und Charakter dar- 
gestellt. Ein Beitrag zu deren Wiirdigung und 
^rst^dniss” (Freiburg, 1880; 2nd ed., 1889, tr. by 
Father Sebastian Bowden as Dante’s Divina Corn- 
media, Its Scope and Value”, London, 1887); ^'De 
theologiae speculative ac mystice connubio in Dantis 
prsesertim trilogi^” (Wttrzburg, 1882); Dante und 
Beatrice” (Frankfort, 1883); Dantes Geistesgang” 
(Cologne, 1888) . To the domain of practical theology 
belong the two following excellent and invaluable 
works, which were the last written by Hettinger: 

Aphorismen fiber Predigt und Prediger” (Freiburg, 
1888; 2nd ed., edited by P. Hfils, 1907), and '^Timo- 
theus. Briefe an einen jungen Theologen” (Frei- 
burg, 1890; the following editions prepared by Albert 
Ehrhard: 2nd ed.^ 1897; 3rd ed., 1969; also tr. into 
Spanish and English, Freiburg, 1901 and 1902). 

Of Hettinger’s lesser writings there remain to be 
mentioned: “Das Priesterthum der katholischen 
Kirche. Primizpredigten” (Ratisbon, 1851; 2nd ed. 


edited by Eugen Muller, 1897) ; “ Die kirchlichen und 
socialen Zustande von Paris” (Mainz, 1852); “Die 
Idee der geistlichen Uebungen nach dem Plane des 
hi. Ignatius von Loyola” (Ratisbon, 1853; 2nd ed. 
prepared by Rudolf Handmann, S.J., 1908); “Herr, 
den du liebst, der ist krank. Ein Kranken- und Trost- 
buch” (Wurzburg, 1855, 3rd ed,, 1878; 5th ed., 1904); 
“ Die Liturgie der Kirche und die lateinische Sprache” 
(Wurzburg, 1856); “Der Organismus der TJniver- 
sitatswissenschaften und die Stellung der Theologie 
in demselben” (rectoral discourse, Wurzburg, 1862); 
“Die Kunst im Christenthum ” (rectoral discourse, 
Wurzburg, 1867); “Die kirchliche Vollgewalt des 
apostolischen Stuhles” (Freiburg, 1873; 2nd ed., 
1887) ; “ Der kleine Kempis, Brosamen aus den meist 
imbekannten Schriften des Thomas von Kempis” 
(Freiburg, 1874; 2nd ed., 1900); “David Friedrich 
Strauss. Ein Lebens- und Literaturbild ” (Freiburg, 
1875); “Thomas von Aquin und die europfiische 
Civilisation” (Frankfort, 1880); “Die ‘Krisis des 
Cluistenthums ’, Protestantismus und kathohsche 
Kirche” (Freiburg, 1881); “Dreifaches Lehramt. 
Gedfichtnissrede auf Denzinger” (Freiburg, 1883). 
Numerous treatises and some more considerable 
essays, which were partly preparations for his great 
works, were published by Hettinger in various re- 
views: “Kathohsche Wochenschrift” (Wfirzburg, 
1853-56); “Katholik” (1860-62); “Chilianeum” 
(Wfirzburgj 1862-69); “ Oesterreichische Viertel- 
jahresschiltt fur kathohsche Theologie” (1865); 
“Historisch-pohtische Blatter” (1874-90); “Theo- 
logisch-praktische Quartalschrif t ” (Linz, 1881-87, 
1889-90). “Gutachten der theologischen Facultat 
der k. Juhus-Maximilians-Universitat in Wfirzburg 
fiber fUnf ihr vorgelegte Fragen das bevorstehende 
Skumenische Concil in Rom betreffend” (printed in 
“Chilianeum”, New Series, Vol. II, 1869, pp. 258-307; 
and separately, Wfirzburg, 1870) was written jointly 
by Hettinger and Hergenrdther, the former being the 
author of the parts concerning dogma, and the latter, 
of the historico-canonical matter. 

Stamminger, Gedenkblatt an den HochwUrdigaten Herm Dr. 
Franz Ser. Hettinger (2nd ed., with portrait, Wiirzburg, 1890); 
Renninger, Priuat Hettinger, ein Lebenehild, in Katholik, I 
(1890), 385-402; GOpfbrt, Gedachtniaerede auf F, Hettinger 
(Wurzburg, 1890); Atzberger in Jahreabericht der Gorrea- 
UeaeUachaft (1890), 26-29; MOllbr in Vol. I of the 7th-9th edi- 
tions of Apologia dea Chriatenthuma, edited by him ; Kaufmann, 
Fram Hettinger, Erinnerungen einea dankbaren Schulers (Frank- 
fort, 1891); Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic^ L, 283 sq. 

Friedrich Lauchert. 

Heude, Pierre, missionary to China and zoologist; 
b. at Foug^res, in the Department of Ille-et-Vilaine, 
France, 25 June, 1836; d. in the Jesuit college at 
Zi-ka-wei, near Shanghai, 3 January, 1902. Heude 
entered the Society in 1856 and was ordained to the 
riesthood in 1867. He went in 1868 to China, where 
e was destined to accomplish most of his scientific 
work. As a boy he had secured a manual of botany 
and eagerly studied its secrets. Even after his arrival 
in China he continued his botanical researches, but 
soon turned to zoology, in which for more than thirty 
years he was to labour with admirable and unflagging 
zeal. His first step was to travel through middle and 
eastern China, chiefly by water routes, between 1868 
and 1881, his chief subjects of investigation then being 
the fresh-water molluscs of those regions. The re- 
sults of these researches are to be found in “Conchy- 
liologie fluviatile de la province de Nanking et de la 
Chine centrale” (Paris, 1876-85), which appeared in 
ten numbers. It contained eighty plates which made 
known numerous new species and received high com- 
mendation from the scientific colleagues of the author. 
To this day the most important work on the land 
molluscs of China is Heude's treatise: “Notes sur 
les moUusques terrestres de la valine du Fleuve Bleu” 
(188 pages of text and 32 plates) . This essay may be 
found in the first volume of the “ M^moires concemant 
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rhistoire naturelle de^ I’Empire Chinois^' (Shanghai, 
Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique^ founded by the 
Jesuits of Zi-ka-wei in 1882, Of these ‘^Mtooires” 
there had appeared at the time of Heude’s death four 
volumes, of four numbers each, and the first number of 
volume V, containing in all more than 800 pages and, 
in round numbers, 200 illustrations and plates, partly 
coloured, in royal folio There is in the first volume 
a short article by F. C. Rathouis; the rest is due to the 
pen of Father Heude, who by this time had taken up the 
study of mammals. He had in the meanwhile (1881- 
83) founded, with the co-operation of a number of 
missionaries, a museum in Zi-ka-wei for the natural 
history of Eastern Asia, and had visited Europe to 
study the great museums of natural history in Paris, 
London, Antwerp, and Leyden. 

Henceforth he directed his studies particularly to 
the systematic and geographical propagation of East- 
ern Asiatic species of mammals, as well as to a com- 
parative morphology of classes and family groims 
according to tooth-formation and to skeleton. His 
fitness for this work arose from an extremely keen eye, 
an accurate memory, and the enormous wealth of 
material which he partly accumulated in the course 
of his earlier travels, partly found in the museum of 
Zi-ka-wei, and partly ferreted out in new expeditions 
which he undertook in all directions. These expedi- 
tions covered chiefly the years from 1892 to 1900. 
They took him to the Philippines (which he visited 
three times), to Singapore, Batavia,^ the Celebes, the 
Moluccas, New Guinea, Japan, Vladivostock, Cochin- 
China, Cambodia, Siam, Tongking. Volumes II to V 
of the “M^moires'' give the results of these studies 
in numerous articles which treat practically of all 
classifications of mammals, notably the ^'Etudes 
odontologiques and, lastly, discuss the tooth-formar- 
tion of the anthropoid apes and of man. As an 
investigator in connexion with his morphological 
treatises, Heude carried on his work with absolute 
independence of method. He contented himself with 
the mots before him and sought little assistance from 
authorities. He did not fear to deduce theoretical 
conclusions from his own observations, which flatly 
contradicted the views of other investigators — e. g., 
Rtitimeyer — consequently, he was drawn into contro- 
versies. Heude fell seriously ill at Tongking in July, 
1900 (his travelling diary, which he kept scrupulously 
up to date, began in November, 1867, and ended 22 July, 
1900), and after October, 1900, resided in Zi-ka-wei, 
where, though in bad health, he continued his scientific 
work until just before his death. 

Etudes^ XC (Paris, 1902) ; Natur und Offenharung, XLVIII 
(Munster, 1902). JOSEPH RoMPBL. 

Hewett (alias Weldon), John, English martyr, 
son of William Hewett of York, date of birth tm- 
known; executed at Mile End Green, 5 October, 1588. 
The two names Hewett and Weldon gave rise to some 
confusion, and Challoner in his “Memoirs^', in addi- 
tion to his sketch of ‘‘ John Hewit/’, records under the 
same date one John Weldon priest of the College of 
Douay according to Champney and Molanus^^ That 
but one martyr is referred to is proved by Law in 
'^Martyrs of the Year of the Armada** (The Month, 
XVI, 3rd ser., 71-85), chiefly on the testimony of a 
certain tract dated 24 Oct., 1588, entitled: A 
Report of the inditement, arraignment, conviction, 
condemnation, and Execution of John Weldon, Wil- 
liam Hartley, and Robert Sutton ; Who suffered for high 
Treason, in severall place^ about the Citie of London, 
on Saturday the fifth of October, Anno 1588, With 
the Speeches, which passed between a learned 
Preacher and them: Faithfullie collected, even in the 
same wordes, as neere as might be remembred. By 
one of credit, that was present at the same** (London, 
1588). From Caius College, Cambridge, Hewett 
passed to the English College, Reims, where, in 1683, 


he received minor Orders. Later he went to England, 
where he was captured and banished, reaching Reims 
once more in November, 1585. After his ordination 
he returned to England, where he was again captured 
and exiled, early in 1587, to the Netherlands, this time 
only to fall into the hands of the Earl of Leicester, 
who arrested him on a false accusation and sent 
back to England for trial. In October, 1588, he was 
formally arraigned on a charge of obtaining ordination 
from the See^ of Rome and entering England to exer- 
cise the ministry. He was sentenced to death, and 
the day following was taken through the streets of 
London to Mile End Green, where before his execution 
he held disputes with two preachers, one of whom 
seems to have been the author of the above-mentioned 
tract. 

Challoner, Memoirs of English Calholics^ I (Londou, 1878)* 
Dowiy Dianes, ed. Knox; Gillow, BihL Diet. Eng. Cath. * 

F. M. Rtidgb. 

Hewit, Augustine Fean’CIS, priest and second 
Superior General of the Institute of St. Paul the Apos- 
tle; b. at Fairfield, Conn., U. S. A., 27 November, 
1820; d. in New York, 3 July, 1897. His father was 
Rev. Nathaniel Hewit, D.D., a prominent Oongrega- 
tionalist minister; and his mother, Rebecca Hill- 
house Hewit, was a daughter of Hon. James Hillhouse, 
United States Senator from Coimecticut. He was 
educated at the Fairfield public school, Phillips (An- 
dover) Academy, and Amherst College, from which 
he was graduated in 1839. Althou^ strictly edu- 
cated in the religious sect of his parents, his aversion 
to its peculiar Calvinistic tenets prevented him from 
joining their Church until after his graduation from 
college, when, as he declares, he firat learned that 
baptized person may claim the privilege of a 
Christian, if he is willing to acknowledge and ratify 
the covenant of which the sacrament is the sign and 
seal**. Shortly after his conversion he began the 
study of theology at the Congregationalist seminary 
at East Windsor, Conn. Scarcely had he finished its 
rescribed course and been licensed to preach when 
e became convinced that episcopacy is of Divine 
origin and he entered the Episcopal Church, The 
Oxford Movement in that Church had already ex- 
tended to America, and Hewit became one of its most 
ardent followers. He received the Anglican order of 
deacon in 1844, but with the expressed condition that 
he might intei^ret the Thirty-nine Aj:t:icles in the 
sense of “Tract 90**. The conversion of Newman 
in 1845 gradually unsettled his beli^ in the validity 
of the claims of Anghcanism, and he made his sub- 
mission to^ the Catholic Church, 25 March, 1846. He 
then studied Catholic theology privately under the 
direction of Dr. Patrick N. L^mcfi, afterwards Bishop 
of Charleston, S. C., and Dr. James A. Corcoran, sul>* 
sequently professor at Overbrook Seminary, Philadel- 
phia. He was ordained priest on the first anniversary 
of his profession of faith by Right Rev. Ignatius A. 
Reynolds, D.D., Bishop of Charleston. He then be- 
came a teacher in a collegiate institute founded by 
Bishop England at Charleston, and assisted Bishop 
Reynolds in the compilation of Bishop England’s 
works for publication. This occupation called him 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia, where he resided with 
Bishop Francis P. Kenrick and became acquainted 
with the Venerable John Nepomucen Neumann, C, 
SS. R. Here he was attracted to the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Re<Jeemer, which he entered in 1849. 
He made his religious profession 28 Nov., 1850. As 
a Redemptorist he laboured principally on missions 
with Fathers Isaac T. Hecker, Clarence A. Walworth, 
Francis A. Baker, and George Deshon, until with them 
he was dispensed from his reUgious vows by a decree 
of the Roman Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
6 March, 1858 . Under the leadership of Father Hecker 
all of these priests immediately formed the Institute 
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of St. Paul the Apostle in New York, with a rule en- 
joining poverty and obedience without the obligations 
of the vows. Father He wit, on account of his rare 
judgment, learning, and piety, was chosen to draft the 
first constitution and laws of this new institute, which 
aims to satisfy the aspirations of clerics who desire to 
lead an apostolic and reh^ous life in community 
without assuming the canonical responsibilities of the 
religious state, strictly so called. As a Paulist, Father 
Hewit laboured assiduously in the parochial and mis- 
sionary fields and in the establishment and manage- 
ment of “ The Catholic World magazine. He was a 
deep student of philosophy, theology, patristic litera- 
ture, church history, and Scripture, and taught all of 
these branches to the first novices of the institute. 
He was also a prolific writer and for twenty years was 
one of the foremost Catholic apologists in the United 
States. In this field he was chiefly noted for his loy- 
alty to the magisterium of the Church and his agree- 
ment with the opinions of the most approved theolo- 

f ians. He wrote nothing that could be styled original ; 

e simply aimed to explain and popularize the teach- 
ing of the doctors and saints of Holy Church. Most 
of his articles were published in The Catholic World 
and “ The American Catholic Quarterly Review and 
a few of them have reappeared in a volume entitled 
Problems of the Age with Studies in St. Augustine 
on Kindred Topics^’. His most popular book was 
“The Life of Rev. Francis A. Baker’’, one of his com- 
panions, who died in 1866. “The King’s Highway”, 
which he wrote in 1874, is an excellent work to place 
in the hands, of Protestants who are seeking truth 
from Scripture. Upon the death of Father Hecker 
(1888), Father Hewit was almost unanimously chosen 
superior general of the institute and held this office 
until his death. One of his first acts as superior was 
to pledge the Paulist community to support the Cath- 
olic University at Washington, D. C. St. Thomas 
College for the education of candidates of the institute 
was accordingly opened in one of the university build- 
ings in 1889. Under his direction,^ Rev. Walter Elliott, 
C. S. P., gave the first regular missions to non-Catholics 
in the United States, and a new foundation of the in- 
stitute was established in San Francisco, Cal. 

Hewit, How I became a Catholic^ Stomea of Conversiona (New 
York, 1892). Very Rev, Auguatme F. Hewit ia The Catholic 
World (August, 1897) : O’Keepb, Very Rev. Auguahne F. Hewit 
in Amer. Cath. Quarierly Review (July, 1903) ; Hewit, Life of Rev. 
Franeia A. Baker (New York, 1865); Elliott, lAfe of laaac 
Thomas Hecker (New York, 1891); Walworth, The Oxford 
Movement in America (New York, 1895). 

Henry H. Wyman. 

Hexaemeron signifies a term of six days, or, techni- 
cally, the history of the six days’ work of creation, as 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis. The Hexaem- 
eron in its technical sense — the Biblical Hexaemeron 
— ^is the subject of the present article. We shall con- 
sider: I. Text; II. Source; III. Meaning. 

I. Text op the Hexaemeron. — ^The Hexaemeron 
proper deals with the six days of the earth’s formation, 
or the so-called Second Creation, In its Biblical 
setting it is preceded by the account of the First 
Creation, and is followed by the mention of the seventh 
day, or the Day of Rest, Completeness and clearness 
render it advisable to give the text of both of these 
additions. 

A. First Creation , — ^Verse 1: In the beginning God 
created heaven, and earth. 2: And the earth was 
void and empty, and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep; and the spirit of God moved over the 
waters. 

B. Second Creation. — (a) Work of Division. — First 
Day.— Verse 3: And God said: Be light made. 
And light was made. 4: And God saw the light 
that it was good; and he divided the light from the 
darkness. 5; And he called the light Day, and 
the darkness Night; and there was evening and 
morning one day. 


Second Day, — Verse 6: And God said: Let there be 
a firmament made amidst the waters: and let it 
divide the waters from the waters. 7: And God 
made a firmament, and divided the waters that w^ere 
under the firmament, from those that were above 
the firmament, and it was so. 8. And God called 
the firmament, Heaven ; and the evening and morn- 
ing were the second day. 

Third Day. — Verse 9: God also said: Let the waters 
that are under the heaven, be gathered together 
into one place: and let the dry land appear. And 
it was so done. 10. And God called the dry 
land. Earth; and the gathering together of the 
waters, he called Seas. And God saw that it was 
good. 

(b; Work of Adornment. — Verse 11: And he said: 
Let the earth bring forth the green herb, and 
such as may seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after its kind, which may have seed in itself 
upon the eartn. And it w^as so done. 12: And 
the earth brought forth the ^een herb, and such 
as yieldeth seed according to its kind, and the tree 
that beareth fruit, having seed each one accord- 
ing to its kind. And God saw that it was good. 
13: And the evening and the morning were the 
third day. 

Fourth Day. — Verse 14: And God said: Let there 
be lights made in the firmament of heaven, to 
divide the day and the night, and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days and years: 
15: To shine in the firmament of heaven, and to 
give light upon the earth. And it was so done. 
16: And God made two great lights: a greater 
light to rule the day; and a lesser light to rule the 
night: and the stars. 17: And he set them in the 
firmament of heaven to shine upon the earth. 18: 
And to rule the day and the night, and to divide 
the light and the darkness. And God saw that it 
was good. 19: And the evening and morning 
were the fourth day. 

Fifth Day. — ^Verse20: God also said: Let the waters 
bring forth the creeping creature having life, and 
the fowl that may fly over the earth under the 
firmament of heaven, 21: And God created the 
great whales, and every living and moving 
creature, which the waters brought forth, accord- 
ing to their kinds, and every winged fowl ac- 
cording to its kind. And God saw that it was 
good. 22: And he blessed them, saying: In- 
crease and multiply, and fill the waters of the 
sea: and let the birds be multiplied upon the 
earth. 23: And the evening and morning were 
the fifth day. 

Sixth Day. — Verse 24: And God said: Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature in its kind, 
cattle and creeping things, and beasts of the earth, 
according to their onds. And it was so done. 25: 
And God made the beasts of the earth according to 
their kinds, and cattle, and every thing that creep- 
eth on the earth after its kind. And God saw that 
it was good. 

26: And he said: Let us make man to our image 
and likeness: and let him have dominion over the 
fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and the 
beasts, and the whole earth, and every creeping 
creature that moveth upon the earth. 27: And 
God created man to his own image: to the image of 
God he created him: male and female he created 
them. 28: And God blessed them, saying: In- 
crease and multiply, and fill the earth, and subdue 
it, and rule over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls 
of the air, and all living creatures that move upon 
the earth. 29: And God said: Behold I have 
given you every herb bearing seed upon the earth, 
and all trees that have in themselves seed of their 
own kind, to be your meat: 30: And to all beasts 
of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to all 
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that move upon the earth, and wherein there is 
life, that they may have to feed upon. And it was 
so done. 31: And God saw all the things that he 
had made, and they were very good. And the 
evening and morning were the sixth day. 

C. of Rest . — Chapter ii, verse 1 : So the heavens 

and the earth were finished, and all the furniture 
of them. 2: And on the seventh day God ended 
his work which he had made: and he rested on the 
seventh day from all his work which he had done. 
3 * And he blessed the seventh day, and sanctified 
it. ^ because in it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made. 

The work of division separates between light and 
darkness, between the waters above and the waters 
below, between the seas and the dry land; the work of 
adornment covers the earth with vegetation, beauti- 
fies the firmament with heavenly bodies, fills the 
waters with fishes, the air wdth bii'ds, and the conti- 
nents iidth animal life. The third day and the sixth 
are distinguished by a double work, while each of the 
other four days has only one production assigned to it. 
Including the account of what is called the First 
Creation, God intervenes nine distinct times: (1) He 
creates matter; (2) He produces light; (3) He develops 
the firmament (the atmosphere); (4) He raises the 
continents; (5) He produces vegetation; (6) He 
causes the heavenly bodies to be visible; (7) He pro- 
duces aquatic and bird life ; (8) He calls into being the 
land animals; (9) finally, He creates man and makes 
him ruler of the earth. Hence the suspicion arises 
that the division of God's creative acts into six days 
is really a schematism employed to incificate the 
importance and the sanctity of the seventh day. A 
trace of schematism may also be detected in the 
grouping of the Hexaemeron into the works of division 
and the works of adornment, in the division of things 
immovable (first three days) and things that move 
(second three days), and even in the separate accounts 
of each day. These latter begin with the respective 
Divine edict, add in the second ^ace the description of 
its fulfilment, and end with the Divine approval of the 
work. On each of the first three days the Creator 

S Ves a name to His new production, and He imparts 
is special blessing at the end of each of the last two 
days. 

II. Source of the Hexaemeron. — ^The critics no 
longer ask whether the Biblical cosmogony taught by 
the Hexaemeron can be reconciled with the results of 
natural science, but whence the cosmogonic ideas 
expressed in the Old Testament have been derived. 
Prescinding from minor variations, the various views 
as to the source of the Hexaemeron may be reduced to 
four: (1) The Hebrews borrowed their ideas from 
others; (2) the Hebrew cosmogony is an independent 
development of a primitive Semitic myth; (3) the 
Biblical cosmogony is the resultant of two elements: 
Divine inspiration and Hebrew folk-lore;^ (4) the 
Hexaemeron is derived from Divine Revelation. 

(1) Babylonian Source . — Professor J. P. Arendzen 
has treated of the various cosmogonic ideas of the 
principal ancient and modem nations in the article 
CosMOGiONY (Vol. IV, pp. 405 sqq.). For our present 
purpose it suEces to keep in nund a summary of the 
Babylonian traditions. The Babylonian account 
carries us back to a period prior to the existence of 
any god. The universe be^ns with a double, purely 
material, principle, Apsu and Tiamtu,inale and female, 
probably personiiying the mass oi salt and sweet 
water, mixed into one. From these sprang first Lah- 
mu and Lahamu, more probably the personifications of 
dawn and twilight than the monsters and demons 
with which popular mythology identified them. 
After a long interval Ansar and Kisar were produced, 
the personified ideas of the above and the below, or 
of heaven and earth in their most general acceptation. 
Another long interval intervened, and then Aim, Bel, 


and Ea (the sky, the earth, and the water) sprang 
forth. Then Ea and his consort Dauke gave birth to 
Belos or Marduk, the sun-god. 

j^ter this the differentiation of the watery All is 
seriously threatened. Tiamtu creates a set of mon- 
sters which endeavour to bring back the original chaos. 
Who were these monsters? Nightly darkness obscur- 
ing and enveloping all nature in the primeval shroud; 
black mists and vapours of fantastic shape, reuniting 
at times the waters of heaven and earth; continued 
rains threatening to deluge the earth and again to 
convert the celestial and terrestrial waters into the one 
vast original ocean; the crashing thunder and the 
fierce tornado, too, were among the offspring and the 
abetters of Tiamtu in her bitter warfare against the 
established order. Ansar, the lord of the compre- 
hensive heavens, attempted in vain to overcome these 
foes; Ea, the deity of the earthly waters, availed still 
less. Finally, Marduk, the rising sun, is sent. A 
fearful storm ensues, a battle between Marduk and 
Tiamtu; but the god of the rising sun dispels the 
darkness, lifts the vapours in masses on high, subdues 
the tempest, reopens the space between heaven and 
earth. According to the personifying ideas of the 
Babylonian records, Marduk slays Tiamtu, establishes 
the superiority of Ansar, cleaves Tiamtu in twain, 
and with one half overshadows the heavens. Then he 
measures the wateiy abyss opposite the heavens and 
founds an edifice like Ishara, which he had built as 
heaven, and lets Anu, Bel, and Ea occupy their dwell- 
ings. Then he embellishes the heavens, prepares 
places for the great gods, makes the stars, sets the 
Zodiac, founds a place for Nibiru, fixes the poles, 
opens the gates provided with locka on either side, 
causes the moon to shine forth and establishes its laws. 
The remainder of the Babylonian tablet-series, as first 
known, is fragmentary, narrating only the creation 
of plants (possibly) and animals. Any reference to 
man it may have contained is broken off. But Bero- 
sus, priest of Bel, supplies this deficiency. Bel com- 
manded one of the gods to remove his (BeTs) head 
and mix the earth with the thence-flowing blood, and 
to form men and beasts capable of enduring the light. 
The more recently recovered additional fragments 
of the Babylonian Creation Epos agree with Berosus. 
“Let me gather my blood", says Marduk, “and let 
me IJake my] bone, let me set pp man". 

We do not here consider the question of some re- 
mote connexion between the Babylonian creation 
story and the Hexaemeron — ^which is of course possi- 
ble. But we ask: can the Babylonian story claim 
to be the source of the Biblical account? Their 
difference in form is striking, though not fully de- 
cisive. The Babylonian story knows nothing of a 
division into days, whereas a division into six days 
forms the whole framework of the Hebrew account. 
Again, the Babylonian presentation amplifies the 
plain narrative of creation with the account of the 
choice and of the deeds of a demiurgus; it is highly 
figurative and anthropomorphic to the highest degree. 
The Hexaemeron, on the contrary, is the sober re- 
cital, in simple yet stately prose, of the impressive 
teaching concerning the development of the ordered 
universe from chaos. This literary excellence of the 
Hebrew account might be due to the special capabil- 
ity of the inspired writer; if no other considerations 
revented it, the Hebrew writer might be thought to 
ave borrowed his material from the Babylonian cos- 
mogony. But the discrepancy of ideas between the 
profane and the inspired wnter prevents such an 
assumption. The cuneiform record goes back to a 
time when the gods did not exist: the Hebrew account 
places God before all creation. The Babylonian cos- 
mogony knows nothing about the production of the 
original chaotic matter; the Hebrew writer derives 
even the primeval matter from the action of God. 
There is no idea of any creative action in the Babylo- 
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nian tablets; the inspired account opens with God's 
creative act. The Babylonian record starts with a 
double material principle; the Hebrew text knows 
only one God. The Babylonian stories taken to- 
gether describe the primev^ waters as spontaneously 
generative; the Hebrew account represents the mate- 
rial of the universe as lying waste and lifeless, and as 
not assuming order or becoming productive of life 
until the going forth of the Divine command. The 
Babylonian course of cosmic development is inter- 
rupted by the opposition of Tiamtu; the Hebrew 
Hexaemeron proceeds uninterruptedly from the less 
to the more perfect. According to tne Babylonians 
the world arises out of a struggle between chaos and 
order, between good and evil; according to the He- 
brew conception there is no opposition to the power 
of the Divine command. In the light of all these 
discrepancies between the Babylonian and the Hebrew 
cosmogonies, it is hardly possible to consider the 
former the source of the latter. 

In reply, the critics grant that “the cosmogony of 
Gen., i, cannot have been simply taken over from the 
Babylonians" ; they add, therefore, the following two 
modifications: (a) The Hebrew Hexaemeron does not 
correspond to the first part of the Babylonian account, 
but only to the formative work ascnbed to Marduk. 
(b) “Circumstanced as the Israelites were, we must 
allow for the possibility of Phoenician, Egyptian, and 
Persian, as well as Babylonian influences, and we must 
not refuse to take a passing glance at cosmogonies of 
less civilized peoples." 

Both of these modifications deserve a passing ex- 
amination. (a) It is urged that in Marduk's work 
the primeval light, the primeval flood, the production 
of heaven by "Sie division of the primeval flood, the 
order of the creative acts, the Divine admonitions 
addressed to men after their creation, and the crea- 
tion a word are so many points of contact between 

the Hebrew and the Babylonian cosmogony. But 
several of these points present a discrepancy rather 
a harmony. The critics themselves admit that 
the parallelism “in the present form of Gen., i, is im- 
perfect ” ; they admit, too, that the Babylonian record 
does not mention creation by a word, but they merely 
suppose that this idea must have been prominent in 
the full Babylonian epic. It is true that Marduk, 
being the sun-god, was a god of light, but it is proba- 
ble that the Babylonian primeval light is represented 
by Lahmu and Lahamu, the dawn and the twilight; 
again, Marduk is only a demiurge, a creature, and as 
such does not resemble the Hebrew God. Moreover, 
Marduk has no connexion with the primeval waters 
in the Babylonian account; he is at best the restorer 
of the order destroyed by Tiamtu. He does not pro- 
duce heaven, but only reopens the space between 
heaven and earth. Finally, it would be hard to im- 
agine a greater discrepancy than is^ found between 
the Bab^^onian story of man^s creation and the He- 
brew account of the event. The source of the Hex- 
aemeron, therefore, is not the Babylonian record of 
Marduk’s work. 

(b) The appeal of the critics to Phoenician, Egyp- 
tian, and Persian influences is of a rather elusive 
character. It is hard to see which particular points 
of these various cosmogonies can be said to have in- 
fluenced the Hebrew writer. The Phoenicians begin 
with air moved by a breath of wind, and dark chaos; 
another account places first time, then desire, then 
darbaess. The union of desire^ and darkness begets 
air (representing pure thought) and breath (the pro- 
totype of life); from these springs the cosmic egg. 
Sun, moon, and stars spring from the cosnoic egg, 
and under the influence of light and heat the cosmic 
development continues, till the present universe is 
completed. The Egyptian cosmogony does not ap- 
pear to contain any elements more fit to serve as the 
source of the Hexaemeron than are the Phoenician 


successive evolutions. In the beginning we find the 
primeval waters called Nun, containing the male and 
female germs, and informed by the divine proto-soul. 
The latter felt a desire (personified as the god Thot) 
for creative activity, the image of the future universe 
having formed itself in the eyes of Thot. Thot causes 
a movement in the waters, and the latter differentiate 
themselves into four pairs of deities, male and female. 
These cosmogonic gods transform the invisible divine 
will of Thot into a visible universe. First an egg is 
formed, out of which arises the god of light, Ra; he is 
the immediate cause of life in this world. In the sub- 
sequent formation of the universe the great Ennead 
of gods concurs. Variations of this cosmogony are 
found in the more popular accounts of creation, but 
they are not such as might be regarded as the source 
of the Hebrew cosmogony. The Persian cosmogony 
is really the second pTiase of the Iranian concept of 
creation. The great characteristic of Iranian thought 
is its dualism, which gradually tends towards monism. 
The early Persian phase dates from the time of the 
Sassanids, but in its present form is not earlier than 
the seventh century of the Christian Era . At any rate 
it seems quite impossible that the well-ordered and 
clear account of the Hexaemeron should be the out- 
come of the complicated and obscure presentation of 
the Avesta and the Pahlavi literature. Generally 
speaking, the Biblical Hexaemeron cannot he sur- 
passed in grandeur, dignity, and simplicity. To de- 
rive it from any of the profane cosmogonies implies 
a derivation of order from disorder, of beauty from 
hideousness, of the sublime from the bizarre. 

(2) Primitive Semitic Myth, — ^ProfessorT. K. Cheyne 
(“Encyclopaedia Biblical' , art. “Creation ”, 940) writes : 
“Either the Hebrew and the Babylonian accounts are 
independent developments of a primitive Semitic 
myth, or the Hebrew is borrowed directly or indirectly 
from the Babylonian. ” We have already excluded 
the second alternative. Professor Cheyne himself 
proves, against Dillmann, that the first alternative 
IS inadmissible. A specifically Hebrew myth ought 
to be in keeping with the natural surroundings of the 
people. And, as the human mind naturally pictures 
to itself the first rise of the world as it still arises every 
day and every year, a distinctively Hebrew myth of 
the first rise, or the creation, of the universe should 
be a picture of the early morning and the springtime 
in Palestine or the Syro- Arabian desert. The watery 
chaos of the Hexaemeron, its division into the waters 
above and the waters below, and its separation be- 
tween the waters and the dry land, do not agree with 
the sandy and desert country of the Hebrews. If it 
could be established that the Babylonian cosmogony 
is a mere nature myth, the foregoing data would agree 
with the phenomena of the Babylonian spring and the 
Babylonian morning. Owing to the heavy rains, the 
Babylonian plain looks like the sea during the long 
winter; then the god of the vernal sun, Marduk, 
brings forth the land anew, dividing the waters of 
Tiamtu, and sending them partly upwards as clouds, 
partly downwards to the rivers and canals. Again, 
the god of the rising sun, Marduk, every day conquers 
the cosmic sea, Tiamtu, dispelling the chaos of dark- 
ness, and dividing the nightly mists and fogs of the 
plain. A similar origin is quite impossible from a 
purely Hebrew point of view. While the foregoing 
considerations are hardly conclusive against those 
who admit a supernatural element in the formation 
of the Hebrew cosmogony, th^ are quite convincing 
against those who regard the Hebrew views on crea- 
tion as a mere nature myth. 

(3) Hebrew Folk-Lore , — ^Those who regard Hebrew 
folk-lore as the source of the Hexaemeron point out 
that each nation has its tradition concerning its early 
Idstor;^, or rather concerning men who lived and 

nation, ^l&nong the Hebrews^siimlar traditions must 
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have existed, even including views as to the origin of 
the universe. Combining this fact with the Qiris- 
tian doctrine that the Biblical Hexaemeron is Di- 
vinely inspired, we may ask whether its text may not 
be a snatch of folk-lore, by Divine influence purged 
of error and of all that is not in keeping with the sacred 
character of the word of God, and committed to writ- 
ing in order to teach men that the whole universe is 
the creature of God, and that the seventh day must 
be sanctified. In this case, the first chai)ter of Gene- 
sis would not be supematurally revealed in the strict- 
est sense of the word, but it would be an infallible 
record of an ancient belief, current among the He- 
brews, as to the origin of the world. The sacred 
writer would have left us an inspired report of a 
Hebrew tradition just as other inspired writers have 
left us inspired accounts of certain historical docu- 
ments. In itself, such a view of Gen., i, does not seem 
impossible,* but, taking the Hexaemeron in the li^t 
of Christian tradition, its folk-lore theory of origin 
seems to be inadmissible. The Fathers, the early 
ecclesiastical writers, the Scholastics, and the more 
recent commentators would have been wrong in their 
endeavours to explain each sentence and even every 
word of Gen., i, in the same strict way in which they 
interpret the most sacred passages of Scripture. 
Their occasional recourse to figure and allegory only 
shows their conviction that the Hexaemeron contains 
not only inspired but also strictly revealed truth. A 
Catholic interpreter can hardly surrender such an un- 
interrupted Cnristian tradition in order to make room 
for a theory which sprang up only towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. Nor can it be urged that 
every sentence and every word of the Hebrew tradi- 
tion concerning the origin of the universe, purified and 
infallibly preserved to us by inspiration, are equiva- 
lent to the strictly revealed passages of Scripture. 
Such an assumption concerning a profane ancient tra- 
dition implies the admission of a greater miracle than 
is demanded by a supernatural revelation in the strict 
sense of the word. Besides, the patrons of the folk- 
lore theory must explain the origin or source of the 
sublime Hebrew tradition, the existence of which they 
assume; thus they burden themselves with all the 
difficulties which are encountered by the critics in 
their endeavours to explain the natural origin of the 
creation myths. 

Finally, the Biblical Commission in a decree issued 
30 June, 1909, denies the existence of any solid foun- 
dation for the various exegetical systems devised and 
defended with a show of science to exclude the literal, 
historical sense of the first three chapters of Genesis; 
in particular, it forbids the teaching of the view that 
the said three chapters of Genesis contain, not accounts 
of things which have really happened, but either fables 
derived from mythologies and the cosmogonies of an- 
cient peoples, and by the sacred author expurgated 
of all error of polytheism and adapted to monotheistic 
doctrine, or allegories and symbols destitute of any 
foundation of objective reality and proposed under 
the form of history to inculcate historical and philo- 
sophical truths, or legends partly historical and partly 
fictitious freely composed for the instruction and edi- 
fication of minds. The commission bases its prohibi- 
tion on the character and historical form of the Book 
of Genesis, the special nexus of the first three chapters 
with one another and with those that follow, the al- 
most unanimous opinion of the Fathers, and the trar- 
ditional sense which, transmitted by the people of 
Israel, the Church has ever held. 

(4) Revelation . — ^As no man witnessed the creation 
and formation of the universe, all human speculations 
concerning this subject present only conjectures and 
hypotheses. In this field we obtain certain knowl- 
edge only by Divine revelation. Whether God 
granted this revelation by way of language, or by 
vision, or by another more intellectual process, we do 


not know; all of these methods are possible, and as 
such they may enter into the exegesis of Gen., i. 
Again, though very plausible reasons may be advanced 
for the thesis that God granted such a revelation to the 
first man, Adam, they are not absolutely convincing; 
the full instniction as to the origin of the world may 
have been ^ven at a later period, perhaps only to the 
inspired writer of the Hexaemeron. If the revelation 
in question was granted at an earlier time, perhaps 
immediately after man’s creation, its substance may 
have been preserved by the aid of a special providence 
among the ancestors of the Hebrews. While the 
primitive doctrine degenerated among the races into 
their respective cosmogonies, modified by their vari- 
ous natural surroundings, one race may have kept 
alive the spark of Divine truth as it had been received 
from God in the cradle of humanity. Or, if such a 
purity of doctrine among the Hebrew ancestors ap- 
pears to be incompatible with the vagaries of other 
Semitic cosmogonies, it may be assumed that God 
artially or wholly repeated His primitive revelation, 
uring the time of the Patriarchs, for instance, or of 
Moses. At any rate, the attitude of Christian tra- 
dition towards the Hexaemeron implies its revealed 
character; hence, whatever theories may be held as 
to its transmission, its ultimate source is Divine 
revelation. 

III. Meaning of the Hexaemeeon. — ^The genuine 
meaning of the Hexaemeron is not self-evident. The 
history of its exegesis shows that even the greatest 
minds differ in their opinion as to its real meaning. 
All interpreters begin by feeling the need of an ex- 
planation of this passage of the Bible, and all end by 
differing from all other inteipreters. There are hints 
as to the meaning of Gen., ij in other parts of Scrip- 
ture. Prov., iii, 19 sq.: vin, 22 sq.; Wisc^ ix, 9; 
Ecclus., xxiv, refer to the personal Divine Wisdom 
what the Hexaemeron attributes to the word of God; 
Prov., viii, 23 Qqcu and Ecclus., xxiv, 14, exclude 
eternal creation. The words of the woman recorded 
in 11 Mach., viij 28, inculcate a production out of 
nothing. Ps. ciii and Job, xxxviii sq., give a poetical 
amplification of the Hexaemeron. But these Biblical 
elucidations cannot claim to be a commentary on 
Gen., i. Nor has the Church given us any official 
explanation of the Mosaic account of God’s creative 
work. We must, therefore, rely on the principles of 
Catholic hermeneutics and the writings of Catholic 
interpreters for our understanding of the Hexaemeron. 
It will be found convenient, in our review of the per- 
tinent exegetical work, to distinguish between literal 
and allegorical explanations. 

The legitimate character of this method of proceed- 
ing will become clear in the light of the aforesaid de- 
cree of 30 June, 1909, issued by the Biblical Commis- 
sion. After safeguarding the literal, historical sense 
of the first three chapters of Genesis in as far as they 
bear on the facts touching the foundations of the 
Christian religion — e. g., the creation of all things by 
God at the beginning or time, the special creation of 
man, the formation of the first woman from the first 
man, the unity of the human race — ^the commission 
lays down several special principles as to the inter- 
pretation of the first part of Genesis: — (1) Where the 
Fathers and Doctors differ in their inteipretation, 
without handing down anything as certain and de- 
fined, it is lawful, saving the judgment of the Church 
and preserving the analogy of faith, for everybody to 
follow and defend his own prudently adopted opinion. 
(2) When the expressions themselves manifestly ap- 
pear to be used improperly, either metaphorically or 
anthropomorphically, and when either reason pro^ 
Mbits our holding the proper sense, or necessity 
compels us to set it aside, it is lawful to depart from 
the proper sense of the words and phrases in tne above- 
mentioned chapters. (3) In the light of the example 
of the holy Fathers and of the Church herself, pre- 
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supposing the literal and historical sense, the allegor- 
ical and prophetical inte^retation of some parts of 
the said chapters may be wisely and usefully employed. 
(4) In interpreting the first chapter of Genesis we 
need not always look for the precision of scientific 
language, since the sacred writer did not intend to 
teach in a scientific manner the intimate constitution 
of visible things and the complete order of creation, 
but to give his people a proper notion according to 
the common mode of expression of the time. (5) In 
the denomination and distinction of the six days men- 
tioned in the first chapter of Genesis the word ydm 
(day) can be taken either in its proper sense, ^ as a 
natural day, or in an improper sense, for a period of 
time, and discussion on this point among exegetes is 
legitimate. 

A. Literal Explanations . — ^Literal explanations do 
not necessarily exclude the admission of any figurative 
language in the Hexaemeron. The various actions 
of God, for instance — His commands. His review of 
His work. His blessings — are expressed in antoopo- 
morphic lan^age. But a literal explanation insists 
on tne literal interpretation of the six days, under- 
standing them as periods corresponding to our spaces 
of twenty-four hours. 

(a) Non-Concordist Interpretations. — ^The author 
of rV Esdr., vi, 38 sqq., is excessive in the literalness 
of his interpretation;^ he also supplements the Bil> 
Heal account of creation with profane Jewish tradi- 
tions. Omitting the views of Theophilus of Antioch 
(‘* Ad Autol. ”, II, in P. G., VI, 1069 sqq.), Hippolytus 
(fragm. in P. G., X, 583 sqq.), TertuUian (‘'Adv. 
Hermog.”, xix sqq.. in P. L., II, 214 sqq.), and 
Clement of Alexandra * Strom. ”, V, xiv, in P. G., 
IX, 129 sqq.), who have dealt only cursorily with 
the Hexaemeron problem, we find patrons of the 
Hteral interpretation of Gen., i, in such writers 
as Ephraem (0pp., ed. Rome, 1737. I), Jacob 
of Edessa (ibid., p. 116), Diodorus oi Tarsus (P. 
G., XXXIII, 1561 sqq.), Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(P. G., LXVL 636 sqqj, St. Basil (P. G., XXIX, 17), 
Gregory of Nyssa (‘^Hexaemeron” in P. G., XLIV, 
68) j Pniloponus (“De mundi creations ed, Cor- 
derius, Vieima, 1630), Gregory the Great (“Mor.” 
in Job, xl, 10, inP. L., LXXVI, 644 sqqO , the Venerable 
Bede (“Hexaemeron” in P. L., XCI, 10 sqq.), Raba- 
nus Maiuus (“Comm, in Gen.” in P. L,, CVII, 439), 
Walafried (‘^Glossa ord.” in P. L., CXIIL 67), Hugh 
of St. Victor (“ Annot. in Pentateuch. ” ; “De sacram. 
fidei” in P. L., CLXXV, 29, and CLXXVI, 173), 
and other authors of minor importance. During the 
Scholastic age, too, the literal interpretation of the 
Hexaemeron was the prevalent one, as may be seen 
in the great works of Peter Lombard (Sent., II), Bl. 
Albertus Magnus (Summ. theol., II, tract. XI), and 
St. Thomas (Summa, I, Q. Ixv sqq.). Most of the 
subsequent commentators urged the literal sense of 
the Hexaemeron; this is true even of the early Prot- 
estant writers who were always insisting on the prim- 
itive text of Scripture. The scientific diflSculties 
implied in the Hteral interpretation of Gen., i, were 
explained mainly by recourse to miracle, a method 
occasionally employed even down to our own day by 
some theolo^cal writers. We call these interpreters 
non-Concordist, not because they do not explain the 
difficulties in an absolutely possible way, but because 
they have no regard for the harmony between the 
insnired record and the laws of nature. 

(b) The Hexaemeron Prior to the Geological Strata. 
—In order to avoid any opposition between the Hex- 
aemeron and the data oi geology, it has been at- 
tempted to place the geological formations after the 
six days of creation. A. Gonzalez de Sala (1650), I. 
Woodward (1659)^ I. Scheuchzer (1731), and others 
expressed the opinion that our present geological 
strata^ fossils, etc. are due to the waters of the Deluge. 
G. Leibniz, A. L. Moro (1740), and others expressed 


their belief that the influence of fire and heat had been 
at least partial causes of the present conformation of 
the earth^s crust and surface. There was a great di- 
versity of opinion as to the real length of time covered 
by the six days: G. Wiston (1696^) maintained that 
before the rotation of the earth around its axis a day 
lasted a year; G. L. Buffon (1749) required a hundred 
thousand years for the Hexaemeron; while I. E. 
Silberschlag (1780) is content with six natural days. 
Aonong more recent writers the following are Diluvi- 
aiists: C. F. Keil (“BibHscher Commentar”, Leipzig, 
1866), P. Laurent (“Etudes geologiques ”, Paris, 1863), 
A. Sorignet (“ La Cosmogonie de la Bible”, etc., Paris, 
1854), V. M. Gatti (“ Institutiones apologetico-polemi- 
C£e”, 1867), I. E. Veith (“ Die Anfange der Menschen- 
welt”, Vienna, 1865), A. Bosizio (“Das Hexaemeron 
und die Geologic”, Mainz, 1865; “Die Geologic und die 
Sundfluth”, Mainz, 1877), A. Trissl (“SUndfluth oder 
Gletscher?” Munich, 1894, and “Das biblische Sechs- 
tagewerk”, Ratisbon, 1894), G. I. Burg (“ Biblische 
Chronologie”, Trier, 1894). But this theory does not 
fully agree with the Biblical account of the Flood, 
nor does it satisfy the geologists. 

(c) The Hexaemeron Posterior to the Geological 
Data. — ^Another class of writers, whom we may call 
Restitutionists, are of the opinion that the Hexae- 
meron gives the history of the restoration of the earth 
after it had been so utterty destroyed that its chaos 
is properly described in Gen., i, 2. The geological 
data belong, therefore, to the period preceding this 
destruction of the world. Among the patrons of this 
theory we may mention: I. G. Rosenmiiller (“ Anti- 
quissuna telliuris historia”, Ulm, 1776), W. F. Hetzel 
(“Die Bibel,Altes und NeuesTest.”,Lemgo, 1780), Th. 
Chalmers (“Review of Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth”, 
Edinburgh, 1814; “ Evidence and Authority of the 
Divine Revelation”, Edinburgh, 1814), N. Wiseman 
(“Twelve Lectures”,London, 1849),W.Buckland (“Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy” , London, 1838) . The following 
interpreters identified the primeval destruction of the 
earth with the catastrophe brought on by the fall of 
the angels: L. Schmid (“Erklarung der hi. Schriften”, 
etc.. Monster, 1834), A.Westermayer (“Das Alte Testa- 
ment und seine Bedeutung”, Schaffhausen, 1861), and 
I. H. Kurtz (“Bibel und Astronomic”, Berlin, 1842). 
The speculations implied in this theory are hardly 
upheld by Sacred Scripture. 

(d) The Hexaemeron Within the Geological Forma- 
tions. — ^Father Pianciani has expressed the view that 
the six days of the Hexaemeron, though natural 
days, may not be continuous days; they may be picked 
out from among the lon^ geological periods to which 
they respectively belong m such a way as to illustrate, 
as it were, the work going on in the several formative 
ages. A vast space of time may intervene between 
every two consecutive days, so as to make the six days 
cover the whole period of geological formation. But 
this explanation is hardly in keeping with the Biblical 
account of the six days. Besides, it can hardly be 
maintained that long ages intervened between the 
sixth and seventh day. 

(e) The Hexaemeron is a Vision. — Father von Hum- 
melauer (“Commentarius in Genesim”, Paris, 1895) 
feels convinced, on the one hand, that the Hexaemeron 
speaks of six natural days, and that, on the other hand, 
it does not oppose the certain results of science. He 
believes that the vision theory will safeguard both 
these requirements. Instead of revealing the origin 
of the world in so many words, God showed Adam in 
a vision the general dependence of everything on His 
creative power; hence the Biblical Hexaemeron must 
be explained in the way in which other Scriptural 
visions are interpreted. The real length of time cov- 
ered by the six visional days is not determined by 
Scripture ; even the sequence of certain details may be 
different in nature from that in the vision, so that this 
theory does not interfere with the data of geology, 
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while it safeguards the veracity of the inspired record. 
It is urged that the idea of Adam’s learning the history 
of the origin of the world in a vision was suggested by 
Chrysostom (P. G., LIU, 27), Severianus Gabalitus 
(“Or. V”, P. G., LVI, 431), and Junilius Africanus 
(‘Unstit. regularia”, lib. I, iii sq., in P. L., LXVIII, 
17), for they taught that Moses learned the cosmogony 
by means of a prophetic light illuminating past, in- 
stead of future, events. Similar views concerning 
the origin of the Biblical cosmogony are advanced by 
Basil (P. G., XXIX, 5), Ambrose (P. L., XIV, 131 sqq.), 
Eustathius (P. L., LIU, 869), Gregory of Nyssa (P. 
G., XLIV, 65), Procopius (P. G., LXXXVII, 28), and 
other early writers. In more recent times the vision 
theory has been explained and partly defended by 
such writers as I. H. Kurtz (‘^ Bibel und Astronomic , 
Berlin, 1842), H. Miller (‘'The Testimony of the 
Rocks”, Edinburgh, 1857), F. W. Schultz (“Die 
Schopfungsgeschichte nach Naturwissenschaft und 
Bibel ”, Gotha, 1865), H. Reusch (“ Bibel und Natur ” 
Freiburg, 1870), F. de Rougemont (“Le surnaturel 
d4montr4 par les sciences naturelles”, Neuchtol, 
1870), B. Schafer (“Bibel und Wissenschaft ”, Mun- 
ster, 1881), Moigno (“ Les splendeurs de la foi ”, Paris, 
1877), E. Bougaud (“Le christianisme et les temps 
presents”, Pans, 1878), M. I. Scheeben (“Handbuch 
der katholischen Dogmatik”, Freiburg, 1878), von 
Hummelauer (“Der biblische Schdpfungsbericht ”, 
Freiburg, 1877; “ Stimmen aus Maria Laach ”, XXII, 
1882, p. 97), V. Becker (“ Studien op godsdienstig, wet- 
enschappeliik en letterkundig gebied ”, Brussds and 
Bar-le-Duc, 1879), I. Corluy (“Spicil. dogm.-bibl. ”, I, 
880 sqq., Ghent, 1884; “La science catholique”, 
15 July, 1889), W. Gray Elmslie (“The First Chapter 
of Genesis” in “Contemporary Review”, 1887), and 
some anonymous authors (“The Mosaic Record in 
Harmony with the Geological”, London, 1855; the 
Katholik ”, 1, 1879, p. 250 sqq.) . Still, there are other 
interpreters who take exception to the vision theory; 
they urge that in other parts of the Bible the presence 
of a vision is always indicated, that such a practical 
recept as the observance of the Sabbath cannot be 
ased on a mere vision, etc. 

(f) The Poetic Theory. — We omit here the view that 
the Hexaemeron is merely an inspired record of a 
Semitic myth or a profane tradition (cf. F. Lenor- 
mant, ‘ ‘ Origines ”, I) ; this theory has been considered 
above. In a moaified form it has been adopted by 
those writers who consider the Biblical cosm^ony 
as a poem incorporated by Moses in the Book of Gene- 
sis. G. E. Paulus (“Neues Repertorium”, Jena, 1790) 
calls Gen., i, a Sabbath hymn; Rorison (“Replies to 
Essays and Reviews”, 1861), a creation psalm; Hux- 
table (The Sacred Record of Creation), a parable in- 
tended to teach the keeping of the Sabbatn; Bishop 
Clifford (“Dublin Review”, 1881, I, p. 311 sqq.; II, 
p. 498 sqq.; “The London Tablet”, 1881, April to 
July), a scheme to consecrate each day of the week 
to a particular creative act of God, so as to do away 
with the previous consecration of the weekdays to the 
several heathen gods. But both the setting of the 
Hexaemeron in the Book of Genesis and the constant 
tradition concerning its literary character agree in 
proclaiming its historicity; the poetic theory is at 
variance with this testimony. 

B. AUegofical Explanations. — ^Philo maintained the 
eternity of matter, identified the light of the first day 
with the angels, and gave a similar allegorical explana- 
tion of the other cosmogonic days, Origen, too 
(“Horn, in Hex. ” in P. G., XII, 145 sqq. ; “ Deprinc. ”, 
lib. IV, n. 16, and “C. Cels. ”, lib. VI, in P. G., XI, 
376 sq,, 1380), follows an allegorical explanation — 
the light of the first day denotes the angels, the abyss 
is hell, the upper and lower waters are the good and 
bad angels, tne sun and the moon are Christ and His 
Church, etc. The world was created simultaneously, 
the various days denote only the diversity of created 


objects. Athanasius (‘ ' Or. II, c. Arian. ”, n. 60, in P. G., 
XXVI, 276) also appears to maintain a simiiltaneous 
creation of the world ; Procopius (‘ ‘ Comment. ” in P. G., 
LXXXVII, 28 ^q.) regards the days of the Hexaeme- 
ron as purely ideal, indicating the order of created 
things. St. Augustine attempted three different times 
to explain the Hexaemeron in a literal sense, but each 
time ne ended with an allegorical exegesis. In 389 (‘ ‘ De 
Gen. c. Manich. ” in P. L., XXXIV, 173) he arrived at 
the conclusion that the cosmogonic evening and morn- 
ing denote the completion and the inception of each 
successive work. In 393 (“ De Gen. ad lit. lib. imperf.” 
in P. L., XXXIV, 221) the great African Doctor starts 
again with a literal explanation of Gen., i, but is soon 
perplexed by the questions: Did God consume the 
whole day in creating the various works? — How could 
there be days before there were heavenly luminaries? 
— ^How could there be light before the existence of the 
sun and the stars? — ^This leads him to adopt simul- 
taneous creation, to identify the light of the first day 
with the angels, and to explain the evening and morn- 
ing by the limitation and the beauty of the various 
created objects. In 401 Augustine began the third 
time to explain the Hexaemeron (“De Gen. ad lit. libr. 
XU” in P. L., XXXIV, 245; cf. “Retract.”, II, 24; 
“Confess.” lib. XII sq., in P. L., XXXII. 825), but 
published nis results only fifteen years later. He 
admits again a simultaneous formation of the world, 
so that the six days indicate an order of dignity — 
angels, the firmament, the earth, etc. Morning and 
evening he refers now to the knowledge of the angels, 
assuming that they denote re^ectively the angelic 
vision of things in the Word of God, and the vision of 
the objects themselves. The opinion of Augustine 
was followed by pseudo-Eucherius (“Comm, in Gen.” 
in P. L., L, 893), Isidore (“Qufiest. in Gen. ”; “ Sent.”, 
I, 10, in P. L., LXXXIli, 207, 1153), pseudo-Augus- 
tine (“De mirab. script, s.” in P. L., XXXV, 2149), 
another pseudo- Augustine (“Qusest. ex V. et N. T.” 
in P. L., XXXV, 2213), Alcuin (“Interr. et respons. 
in Gen. ” inP. L., C, 515), Scotus Eriugena (“De divis. 
natur. ” in P. L., CXXII, 439), Rupertus (“De Trinit. 
et oper, ejus” in P. L., CLXVlI, 199), and Abelard 
(“E3q>os. in Hex.” in P. L., CLXXVIII, 731). In 
the sixteenth century, too, Cajetan and Melchior Cano 
adhered to the view of a simultaneous creation (cf. 
“Loc. theol. ”, Salamanca, 1563). In the following 
centuries this allegorical interpretation developed into 
two main branches: — 

(a) The Concordists. — ^I. Kant (1755) and P. S. 
Laplace (1796) suggested that the stars were formed 
under the influence of the force of gravity by the rota- 
tion of the primitive body of matter around its own axis. 
G. Cuvier (“Discours sur les revolutions du globe”, 
Paris, 1812) divided the ages of geological formation 
into six periods and separated one from the other by 

f reat catastrophes. He was followed in this by M. 
e Serres (De la cosmogonie de Molse), J. F. Krfiger 
(“Geschichte der TJrwelt”, Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 
1822), D. A. de Frayssinous (“Defense du christian- 
isme’ , Paris, 1825) j A. Nicolas (“Etudes philoso- 
phiques sur le Christianisme”, Paris, 1842), and I. B. 
Pianciani (“In historiam creationis mosaicam com- 
mentatio”, Naples, 1851). C. Lyell (1836-38) denied 
the occurrence of the six great catastrophes, substi- 
tuting an imperceptibly slow process of geolo^cal for- 
mation in their place. Still, tnere remains the general 
division into tne pakeozoic, the mesozoic, and the 
csenozoic strata; the first are characterized by their 
remains of carboniferous plants; the second by traces 
of amphibious and fish life; the third show remnants 
of mamnoals. These periods correspond^ therefore, 
roughly speaking, to the third, fifth, and sixth days of 
the Hexaemeron. Similarly, there appear to be astro- 
nomical periods which corre^ond to the first, second, 
and fourth days of Gen., i. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the so-called Concordists have found these 
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six long periods in the six days of the Hexaemeron, 
and have endeavoured to establish an identity be- 
tween the product of each period and the work de- 
scribed in each day of Gen., i. Moreover, these 
scholars point out that the Hebrew word translated 
day ” does not necessarily mean a natural day; that, 
in the absence of the sun, the first three days of the 
Hexaemeron cannot be natural days, and that there- 
fore the second three days are not necessarily natural 
days; again, that the seventh day is certainly not a 
natural day, so that the first six days must be indefi- 
nite periods of time rather than natural days. Among 
the writers who favour this theory we may name: C. 
G. Hensler (‘^ Bemerkungen fiber Stellen aus den Psal- 
men und der Genesis ”,Kiel, 1791), S. Turner (“Sacred 
History of the World”, 3rd ed., London, 1833), H. 
Miller (“The Testimony of the Rocks”, Edinburgh, 
1857), I. Ebrard (“Der Glaube an die heilige Schrift 
und die Ergebnisse der Naturforschung ”, K6nigsberg, 
1861), Mgr Meignan (“Le monde et rhomme primi- 
tif”, Paris, 1869), G. MoUoy (“Geology and Revela- 
tion”, London, 1870), M. Pozzy (“La terre et le r^cit 
biblique de k creation”, Paris, 1874). On the other 
hand, it has been pointed out that more than 20,000 
species of animal life are found in the old palaeozoic 
strata, while the fruit-bearing plants are found only 
in the mesozoic strata; moreover, that the plants 
found in the palaeozoic strata resemble the plaints 
found in the more recent strata, so that they must 
have needed the light of the sun, though the sun ap- 
peared only in the period succeeding that of the palae- 
ozoic strata; finally, that, according to the obvious 
sense of the text, the work of each day of the Hexae- 
meron was complete before the next day commenced. 
Arguments like these are urged by such writers as H. 
Reusch (“Bibel und Natur”, 3rd ed., Freiburg, 1870, 
pp. 235 sqq, ; 4th ed., 1876, pp. 244 sqq.) and C. Gtit- 
ler (“Naturforschung und Bibel”, Freiburg, 1877, pp. 
91 sqq.). 

(b) The Idealists. — W e have seen that St. Augustine 
and a number of patristic writers maintained the si- 
multaneity of creation, and regairded the division into 
six days only as a classification of the various things 
created. The Idealists take their start from the sec- 
ond part of St. Augustine's position, while for the 
great African Doctor's simultaneous creation they 
substitute the gradual development of the earth as 
demanded by the scientists, .^ong the first to pro- 

E ose this theory was F. Michelis (“Natur und Offen- 
arung”, Mfinster, 1855). He believes that Moses 
narrates the creation story as an historian might write 
the life of Charlemagne by considering him succes- 

a as king, as kwgiver, as Christian, as father of a 
Reusch, who had been a Concordist in the 
first editions of his great work, became an Idealist in 
the third edition (“Bibel und Natur ”, Freiburg, 1870) . 
Father Braun (“Ueber Kosmogonie vom Standpunkt 
christhcher Wissenschaft", Munster, 1889) endeavours 
io combine Concordism with Idealism. I. B. Baltzer 
(“Diebiblische Schopfungsgeschichte", Leipzig, 1867), 
Reusch C^Theol. Literatur-Blatt ”, Bonn, 186L p. 
232), C. Gfittler (“Naturforschung und Bibel”, Frei- 
burg, 1877, pp. 101 sqq.), and Schafer (“Bibel und 
Wissenschaft ”, Mfinster, 1881, pp. 237 sq.) have writ- 
ten against Idealism either as a whole or in its various 
special forms. The cosmogonic days and their suc- 
cession, as exhibited in the Hexaemeron, appear to 
lose all meaning in the Idealists' theory. 

Considering the foregoing theories without bias, and 
in the light of both science and Revelation, a moderate 
form of Concordism or the theory of vision will be 
found to serve the Catholic interpreter most effectu- 
ally both from a scientific and a critical point of view. 

Gunkbl and Zimmbrn, ScJidpfungund Chaos (Gottingen, 
1896) : Dblitzsch, Dos habylonische Weltschfipfimaaepos (teip- 
zig, 1896) ; Jbnsbn, Mythen und Epm (Berlin, 190(5 ? Loisy, 
Zis my^ies hdbyloniena (Paris, 1905) ; Damascivs, Cuoestionea 
de primie principne, ed. Kopp (1826) ; Abydbnus in Eusebius, 


pTcepar, eoang., IX, xli; Berosus in Eusebius, Chromcon^ 
Armenian version, according to Alexander Polyhistor; 
Davis, Genesie and Semitic Tradition (London, 1894), La- 
grange, Etudes sur lea religions ahnitiques (2nd ed , Paris, 
1905); ViGOUROUx, Manuel biblique (9th ed.), I, 448 sgoL; 
Idem, Les Livres saints et la critique rationaliste (4tn ed ), ILE, 
235 sqq.; Idem, La cosmogonic mosalque d'apres les Per esm Les 
Melanges bibliques (2nd ed.), 11 sqq ; Motais, Moise, la science 
et V&cegese (Paris, 1882). — Add all the authors and works cited 
in the body of the article. 

A. J. Maas. 

Hexapla, the name given to Origen’s edition of the 
Old Testament in Hebrew and Greek, the most colos- 
sal critical production of antiquity. This work was 
urgently demanded by the confusion which prevailed 
in Origen's day regarding the true text of Scripture. 
The CJhurch had adopted the Septuagint for its own; 
this differed from the Hebrew not only by the addition 
of several books and passages but also by innumerable 
variations of text, due partly to the ordinary process 
of corruption in the transcription of ancient books, 
partly to the culpable temerity, as Origen called it, of 
correctors who used not a little freedom in making 
“corrections”, additions, and suppressions, partly to 
mistakes in translation, and finally in peat part to the 
fact that the original Septuagint had been made from 
a Hebrew text quite different from that fixed at Jam- 
nia as the one standard by the Jewish Rabbis, under 
Akiba the founder of Rabbinical Judaism. Aquila, a 
proselyte from Christianity, gave (c. a. n. 130) a very 
accurate translation of this text, aiming above all at 
being literal; still he borrows ^uite freely from the 
Septuagint when its rendering is consistent with his 
own chief aim. Symmachus and Theodotion both flour- 
ished towards the end of the second century, but it is 
uncertain which had priority as translator. Symma- 
chus, who was an Ebionite according to Eusebius and 
Jerome, a Jewish proselyte from Samaritanism accord- 
ing to Epiphanius, gave a new translation which was 
to a consiaerable extent a more idiomatic and elegant 
rendering of Aquila. It was followed extensively by 
Jerome in his own work as translator of the Old Testa- 
ment. Both Aquila and Symmachus produced two 
editions to which Jerome refers. Theodotion, who 
was an Ebionite or a Jew, and perhaps had been a 
Christian, gave a version much closer than the others 
to the Septuagint. 

The circulation of these versions, each so insistent 
in its claim to superiority, in so many instances differ- 
ing from the Septuagint and yet so close to it in many 
others, made a comparison between them and the 
Septuagint imperative for a knowledge of the true text 
of Holy Scripture. The Hexapla, the concept of a 
peat genius executed with unexampled patience and 
industry, is Origen’s attempt to show the exact rela- 
tions of the Septuagint to these versions and especially 
to the Hebrew text. The work itself has perished ; its 
character, however, has been pretty well known to 
scholars through statements in early Church writers, 
through scholia on numerous manuscrii)ts of the Bible, 
and through chance quotations found in the works of 
certain Fathers. Quite recently (1896 and 1900) 
fragments of the Hexaplar Psalms were fortunately 
discovered, which give us our only specimens of con- 
nected portions of Origen's work and afford a good 
idea of its pneral appearance. Our earliest authori- 
ties, Eusebius of Csesarea, St. Epiphanius, and St. 
Jerome, agree that Origen made a collection into one 
work of texts and versions of the entire Old Testa- 
ment, arranging them in parallel columns according to 
the following order: First, the Hebrew text in Hebrew 
characters; second, the Hebrew text transliterated 
into Greek characters; third, the version of Aquila; 
fourth, that of Symmachus; fifth, the Septuagint; 
sixth, the version of Theodotion. The recovered 
fragments corroborate this testimony, though they 
lack the first column. Aquila’s version was placed 
next to the Hebrew, most probably because it was the 
most literal rendering; Symmachus next to Aquila, 
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because his version was largely a revision of the other; 
for a similar reason, Theodotion’s version came after 
the Septuagint. To these six columns, according to 
the same testimony, Origen added, but for certain 
books only, a seventh and an eighth column contain- 
ing two more Greek versions, which were called re- 
spectively the Quinta and the Sexta, because they were 
the fifth and sixth versions in Origen’s arrangement. 
Eusebius and Jerome mention a seventh Greek ver- 
sion, however nothing seems to be known of the char- 
acter of the Septima, It may have been a very frag- 
mentary version, a collection of variant readings 
which later editors did not consider worth preserving. 
Concerning the Quinta and Sexta, St. Jerome tells us 
that their authors were Jews. Field finds traces of 
the Quinta not only in Psalms, Job, Proverbs, and the 
Canticle of Canticles, but also in the Pentateuch and 
IV Kings, though, in regard to IV Kings, Burkitt has 
advanced good reasons for considering the Quinta a col- 
lection of variant readings, probably rejected from the 
Septuagint. The Sexta is quoted for Exodus, III Kiigs, 
Psalms, Job, Canticle of Canticles, Amos, and Habacuc. 

The presence of these two additional versions in the 
Hexapla has led to a discussion of that term and of 
others applied to Origen’s work. By some the “ six- 
fold^’ Bible was considered so called because it con- 
tained six Greek versions of certain books; but the 
common opinion has been that the name designates 
probably the six columns (the two of Hebrew and the 
four of the chief Greek versions, which constitute the 
bulk of the work), and came to be extended to the en- 
tire work. The terms PentaplCj H eptapla, Octapla, were 
also used of Origen’s work, according as it contained 
five, seven, or eight columns. Since the six or seven 
columns, as the case might be, were -Risible at every 
opening of the Hexapla, each column must have been 
quite narrow. The fragments show, in fact, that one 
or at most two Hebrew words were placed on each 
line, with the transliteration in the adjoining column 
and the various renditions in the succeeding columns, 
all on the same level. This arrangement would natu- 
rally necessitate, at times, a shifting of the Greek words 
from their proper order, although this was not always 
done. An arrangement so minute and liberal must 
produce a work of enormous bulk. Swete estimated 
3250 leaves, or 6500 pages, but Nestle considers 6000 
leaves not far beyond the number. In addition to 
these columns of texts and versions, Origen copied out 
on the margins or between the lines other readings 
which he cited as ^ven by 6 'EjSpaws, 6 SiJpos, rh Sa/*a- 
peLTLKhv, the meaning of which is obscure. Field 
considers “ the Hebrew'* to be the Hebrew author of a 
Greek version, otherwise unknown, of certain books; 
‘^the Syrian”, the author of another Greek version 
made in Syria; while "*the Samaritan” gives Greek 
readings taken, not from the current Hebrew text, but 
from the Samaritan Pentateuch (thirty-six out of 
forty-three readings agree with that text). Loisy's 
opinion, not to mention many others, is that “the 
Hebrew” denotes citations from a Targum, “the 
Syrian”, from the Peschito. 

Origen*s purpose, as regards the Septuagint, was to 
indicate very clearly its exact relation to the Hebrew 
text, and incidentally to the other Greek versions. With 
this in view, he adopted (and placed in the Septuagint 
column only) the symbols used by Aristarchus in his 
edition of Homer. “As employed by Origen in the 
fifth column of the Hexapla, the obelus was prefixed 
to words or lines which were wanting in the Hebrew, 
and therefore, from Origen*s point of view, of doubt- 
ful authority, while the asterisk called attention to 
words or lines wanting in the Septuagint, but jjresent 
in the Hebrew. The close of the context to which the 
obelus or asterisk was intended to apply was marked 
W another sign known as the metobelus” (Swete), 
The fifth column, therefore, contained not the mere 
text of the Septuagint only, but in addition a transla- 


tion taken generally from Theodotion (occasionally 
from Aquila) of these words or lines of the Hebrew 
which were lacking in the Septuagint. In certain in- 
stances, where the Septuagint translation differed 
widely from the Hebrew meamng, Origen inserted the 
true rendering (from Theodotion or Aquila) alongside 
the false; he deleted nothing from the Septuagint 
text. By this arrangement and these symbols, any 
reader, even if ignorant of Hebrew, comd generally 
tell at a glance the exact relation of the Septuagint 
text to the Hebrew. 

The principles which guided Origen in his work as 
textual critic are partly explained by Origen himself. 
He began by assuming the correctness of the current 
Hebrew textus receptuSf and considered the Septuagint 
as more or less pure according to the degree in which it 
approximated to the Hebrew. He frequently changed 
the spelling of proper names to conform with the 
Hebrew. The symbols were intended not only to 
indicate a difference between the two texts, but to 
mark a departure from the Hebrew verity or genuine 
text. These principles are rightly discredited by modem 
scholars, who recognize that the Septuagint often bears 
plain witness to a Hebrew original different from 
the textus receptus and older than it in some parts. 
Moreover, of two readings, one a free, the other a lit- 
eral, translation of the Hebrew, the free is more likely 
to be the original rendering of the Septuagint transla- 
tor, while the literal is more apt to represent the effort 
of correctors, who very frequently endeavoured to 
bring the Greek into greater conformity with the 
Hebrew. Origen’s critical principles were at fault, 
then, but his use of symbols ought to have guarded 
others from being led by his work into error. Un- 
fortunately, the symbols were not reproduced in many 
copies wmch were taken of the fifth column — ^the 
Septuagint together with the readings from Theodo- 
tion and Aquila. 

After the completion of the Hexapla Origen pre- 
pared a minor edition, or extract from it, consisting of 
the four principal versions, Aquila, Symmachus, the 
Septuagint, and Theodotion;^ tms is the Tetrapla, It 
has been sometimes maintained, however, that the 
Tetrapla is the earlier work and was expanded into the 
Hexapla, principally on the ground that the Hexapla, 
which in a few instances has a superior reading, as 
at Ps. Ixxxvi, 5, presents light missing to Origen 
when he composea the Tetrapla, a very unstable 
ground, we judge, for the Hexapla did not leave the 
hand of Origen as a printed work becomes independent 
of a modem author, but received occasional additions 
and corrections with the progress of his knowledge. 
The language of Eusebius implies that the Tetrapla 
was the later work. The dates of the two works, 
however, cannot be definitely fixed; all we know, says 
Field, is that the Hexapla or the Tetrapla was com- 
posed before Origen’s letter to Africanus (c. 240). 

No copy of the entire Hexapla, on account of the 
immense labour and expense involved, seems ever to 
have been made, but the Psalter, minus the first col- 
umn, was copied, as the two fragments prove. A 
reading in Isaias is quoted from the Pentapla, which 
possibly (though very doubtfully) implies the exist- 
ence of a similar copy. Shortly ^ter the beginning of 
the fourth centunr, Pamphilus, the martyr, and Euse- 
bius, Bishop of Caesarea, gave out an edition of the 
fifth colunm of the Hex^la, containing the Septua- 
gint, the insertions from Theodotion and Aquila, and 
the symbols, together with variant readings on the 
margin, in the belief that they were bestowing on the 
Church the purest text. It was through the reproduc- 
tion of this edition by later scribes, without Origen’s 
critical signs, that arose the Hexaplar text which so 
greatly increased the confusion of Septuagint manu- 
scripts. However, it hardly circulated outside of 
Palestine. It was translated into Syriac, “ with the 
Origenic signs scrupulously retained”, by Paul, 
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Bishop of Telia in Mesopotamia, who accomplished 
the work at Alexandria about 616-17. Several books 
and large portions of this SyroHexaplar text survive, 
and are the source, in a very great measure, of our 
knowledge of Origen’s work. The Hexaplar text also 
influenced' St. Jerome very strongly in his first two 
translations of the Psalter into Latin, the Psalterium 
Romanum and (particularly) the Gcdlicanum. Saint 
Jerome also followed the Hexaplar text, for which he 
had a very high regard, as the basis of his translations, 
no longer extant, of other books. The same influence 
is further seen in the Coptic (Sahidic), the Arabic, and 
the Armenian versions. If the original Septuagint 
text be taken as the standard, it is unquestionable 
that Origen’s influence, both upon the Septuagint and 
its daughter versions, ultimately availed, through the 
negligence of copyists, to remove them further from 
the pristine purity of the Biblical text; but by all 
those who regard the Hexaplar text, by reason of its 
insertions and corrections from the textus receptm, as 
nearer to the original Hebrew than is the Septuagint, 
his influence must be judged to have worked, on the 
whole, for the spread of a truer text. The Hexaplar 
MS. was kept at Caesarea in Palestine, where it was 
consulted by Eusebius, Epiphanius, and Jerome; it 
disappeared from sight shortly after the beginning of 
the seventh century. 

The first attempt to collect its disjecta membra^ 
scattered over Biblical manuscripts and patristic 
writings, was made by Drusius (Driesch) in his work, 
*'In Psalmos Davidis Veterum Interpretum quae ex- 
tant Fragmenta”, Antwerp, A 581 (so Mercati). Ad- 
ditions were made by Peter Morin in his notes to the 
Greek Bible authorized by Sixtus V (1587), as also in 
the posthumous work of Drusius (1622), and the 
monumental work of Montfaucon (1713). The pub- 
lication of the Syro-Hexaplar text by Ceriani and 
others gave back to the world a great part of Origen’s 
work. Frederick Field in his " Origenis Hexaplorum 
quae supersunt . . . Fragnienta^’ (Oxford, 1875) col- 
lected into one grand work the results of two centuries 
of investigation and discovery. Since his day, Pitra’s 
"Analecta Sacra III (Venice, 1883), Klosterman’s 
"Analecta zur . . . Hexapla” (Leipzig, 1895), and 
Dom Morin’s "Anecdota Maredsolana”, III, i, have 
given the world further discoveries. Add to these, to 
complete the history of the Hexapla’s recovery, the 
palimpsest fragments of several of the psalms discov- 
ered by Mercati in the Ambrosian Library of Milan 
(1896X and the palimpsest fragment of Ps. xxii recov- 
ered from a genizah of Cairo (1900), which reproduce 
almost the exact form of Origen’s work. Though 
much has been lost, including most of the versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, still, by these 
patient, untiring labours, vast materials have been 

f athered for the reconstruction of a purer Sacred 
ext. (See Manuscripts of the Bible; Origen; 
Septuagint. — ^Versions op the Bible, Greek.) 

Of the above mentioned works Fibld is far the most im- 
wrtant. See also Tatloe in JOict Christ. Biog.r s.^v.; Sweth, 
Introduction to the Old Testament in Creek (Cambridge, 1902) ; 
Loist, Histoire Critique du Texts et des Versions de la Bible 
(Amiene, 1892) ; Nestle in Hast., Diet, of the Bible, a. v. Septua- 
gint; Eemoni in Vig., Diet, de la Bible, a. v. Hexaples; Ho- 
WAETH, The Hexapla and Tetrapla of Origen in Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archceology (London, May, 1902) ; Burkitt, 
The So-Cdlted Quinta of IV Kings, ibid. (June, 1902) ,*Mbrcati, 
Un Palimpsesto Anibrosiano dei Salmi Bsapli ^urin, 1896), ex- 
tract from Accademia ReaU detle Sdenze di Torino (1895-96); 
Mercati, Psalmorum Hexaplorum Rdiquim e Codice resenpto 
Ambrosiano (Rome, 1901)— of. Expository Times (Nov,, 1901); 
Privbr, Notes on the Hwrey) Text of the Books of Samuel (Ox- 
ford, 1890), pp. 44 aqq. A considerable number of patristic 
and other r^erences maybe found in Field and Swetb. 

John F. Fbnlon. 

Hejcateuch, a name commonly used by the critics 
to designate the first six books of the Old Testament, 
i. e. the Pentateuch and Josue. The pu^se of the 
name is to show that the five books of the Pentateuch, 
together with the book of Josue, form a literary whole. 


The name Hexateuch, in the intention of the critics, 
does not mean that the sources of these books are to 
be found only in the six books herein included. (See 
Pentateuch and Josue ) 

Walter Drum. 

Hexham and Newcastle, Diocese of (Hagulsta- 
densis et Novocastrensis). — Hexham, in Northum- 
berland, England, receives its name from the stream 
Hextold; its old name, Hagustald, came from another 
stream, the Halgut, whence the adjective Hagustald- 
ensis used by Bede and medieval writers. It 'was 
founded as an abbey by St. W^ilfrid of York, in 674, on 
land given by the Northumbrian queen St Etheldreda. 
When the Diocese of York was divided (678) Hexham 
was made a bishopric for the country between the 
Rivers Ain and Tees; although, under its first bishop, 
St. Eata, it remained for a time united to Lindisfarne 
(founded in 635 by St. Aidan), which diocese extended 
northwards from the Ain to the Forth. Of the eleven 
bishops of Hexham who followed St. Eata, six were 
saints, among them being St. John of Beverley (685- 
705), St. Wilfrid, who, resigning the See of York, died 
Bishop of Hexham in 709 ; and his successor, St. Acca, 
to whom Venerable Bede dedicated several of his 
works. The last bishop of this ancient line was Tid- 
fert, who died about 821 ; no successor was appointed, 
the condition of the country being too unsettled. 
A period of disorder followed the Danish devastations, 
after which Hexham monastery was reconstituted in 
1113 as a priory of Austin Canons, which flourished 
until its dissolution under Henry VIII. Meantime the 
bishopric had been merged in that of Lindisfarne, 
which latter see was removed to Chester-le-Street in 
883, and thence to Durham in 995. 

On the establishment of the present English hier- 
archy in 1850, the See of Hexham was revived, that 
of Newcastle (where the cathedral is) being joined to 
it in 1861. The previous Vicar Apostolic of the 
Northern District, William Hogarth, became its first 
bishop under the new regime, being followed by James 
Chadwick (1866-82), John William Bewick (1882-86), 
and Henry O’Callaghan (1888-89). Bishop Thomas 
William Wilkinson, consecrated as auxiliary in 1888, 
succeeded in 1889, and resided at Ushaw College as 
its president till his death on 17 April, 1909. 
The present diocese answers to the two medieval 
Dioceses of Durham and Carlisle, conmrising the 
Counties of Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland. Its Catholic population was 
estimated in 1908 at 179,021, the secular clergy 
numbering 182, the regular cler^ (Benedictines, Do- 
minicans, Kedemptorists) 45, ana the public churches 
and chapels (not counting those of communities), 122. 
It contains three convents of contemplative nuns and 
numerous schools and institutions conducted by 
religious. St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, educates 
some 300 students, clerical and lay; and there is a boys’ 

K ammar school at Newcastle. Together with Our 
idy Immaculate, the diocese’s chief patron is St. 
Cutnbert, to receive whose incorrupt body Durham’s 
magnificent cathedral was originally built; his ring, 
now preserved at Ushaw, is worn by the bishop when 
ordaining. Its long list of native saints includes St. 
Bede the Venerable, recently proclaimed Doctor of 
the Church; St. Oswald, king and martyr; St. Godric, 
hermit; and Blessed Thomas Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, with other martyrs of the penal days. 

Northern Catholic Calendar for Hexham and Newcastle Diocese 
(Halifax, 1909); Catholic Directory (London, 1909); Bbdb, 
Historia Bcclesiastica, ed. Plxjmmbr (Oxford, 1896); Hexham 
Priory, Historians, etc., Surtees Societu (Durham, 1864); 
William op Malmesbury, Qesta Pontificum in Rolls Series 
(London, 1870). 

G. E. Phillips. 

Heynlin of Stein (a Lapidb), Johann, theolo- 
gian, h. about 1425; d. at Basle, 12 March, 1496, He 
was apparently of Swabian origin. On the comple- 
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tion of his academic studies in Germany, presumably 
at Leipzig and Freiburg, he proceeded to I^ris to pur- 
sue the study of philosophy and theology. Here he 
came in contact with the foremost representatives of 
Realism, who, recognizing his abilities and probable 
future influence, exerted their powers to the utmost to 
mould his mind after their own and thus make him like 
themselves a bitter opponent of Nominalism. Their 
efforts were successful. In 1464 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Basle and applied for admission to the pro- 
fessorial faculty of arts. The old controversy regard- 
ing the nature of Universals had not yet subsided and 
in the uniyersity of Basle Nominalism held sway. 
Hence in view of this and the maintenance of peace 
within the institution, the admission of Heynlin to the 
faculty was not accomplished without a most \’igorous 
opposition. Once a member of the faculty he hoped 
to rid it of ^1 Nominalistic tendencies nor was he dis- 
appointed in his expectation. In 1465 he became 
dean of the faculty of arts and in this capacity here- 
vised the university statutes and thus brought about a 
firmly established curriculum of studies. In 1466 he 
returned to Paris, obtained the doctorate in theology, 
was in 1469 elected rector of the univemity and be- 
came professor of theology at the Sorbonne. His 
most noteworthy achievement was the establishment, 
in connexion with Fichet, of the first printing-press in 
Paris in 1470; Ulrich Gering and his two associates 
were put in charge of it and Heynlin gave valuable 
pecuniary aid to their undertakings, especially for the 
printing of the works of the Fathers. In 1478 he was 
called to teach theology in the newly founded Univer- 
sity of Tubingen, where his learning, eloquence and 
reputation secured for him the same year the rector- 
ship. The (^position, however, he met from the 
Nominalists Gabriel Biel, Paul Scriptoris, and others, 
rendered his service here of short duration. He sev- 
ered his connexion with the university, proceeded to 
Baden-Baden and thence to Berne, where he engaged 
in preaching. Dissatisfied with Berne he returned to 
Basle, and tired of wandering, he entered in 1487 the 
Carthusian Monastery of St. Margarethenthal to spend 
his declining years in prayer and literary work.^ As a 
scholar and academic disputant Heynlin manifested 
an erudition and intellectual acumen of no mean order. 
Naturally of a peaceful disposition he was often forced 
by circumstances to play an important part in the 
theological controversies of his time. At his sugges- 
tion Johann Amerbach, the early printer of Basle, 
undertook the editing of the works of the ancient phil- 
osophical writers. Of his theological worlK the only 
important one thus far issued is the “ Resolutorium 
dubiorum circa missarum celebrationem”. 

Hurtbr, Nomenclator, s. v.; Prantu Allg. deiOsche Biogr., 
XII, 379; Biographie univeradU^ XXXIII, 289. 

Joseph Schrobdbr. 

Heywood, (1) Jasper, poet and tranBlator;b. 1535 in 
London; d. 1598 at Naples. As a boy he was page of 
honour to Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth. In 
1547 he was sent to Oxford, and took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1553, and of Master in 1558. In 
1554 he was elected probationa:^ fellow of Merton 
College where he distinguished himself in public and 
private disputations, in writing verse translations of 
Seneca's dramas, and in acting as Lord of Misrule at 
the Christmas festivities. He and his brother are 
said by Anthony k Wood to have been ‘'for a time 
very wild ", and he resigned his fellowship to prevent 
expulsion in 1558. Later on, however, in the same 
year he was elected fellow of All Souls, but before long 
had to resign on account of his non-compliance with 
the new rdigious order of things under Elizabeth. 
Having been ordained priest he was admitted to the 
Society of Jesus at Rome in 1562. After two years 
at the Roman College he was made professor of moral 
philosophy and controversy at the Jesuit College of 


Dillingen in Bavaria where he stayed for seventeen 
years. In 1570 he took the full Jesuit vows. In 
1581 he came to England as a missionary with Father 
William Holt, and together they were the means of 
numerous conversions to the Catholic Faith. Father 
Heywood was appointed superior of the English ^lis- 
sion in succession to Father Parsons. In the contro- 
versy then rife concerning the observance by English 
Catholics of the severe ancient fasts, Heywood opposed 
the rigid party. He was considered by the authori- 
ties to have erred on the side of laxity, and was there- 
fore recalled from England by his superiors. On this 
return journey he was arrested as a suspected priest, 
brought back to London and imprisoned. Several 
times he was examined by the Privy Council and 
strongly urged to conform, but neither bribes nor 
threats moved him, and he was brought up for trial 
at Westminster with other priests. Before the trial 
finished,^ however, he was taken to the Tower and 
closely inaprisoned for seventeen months. Finally, 
he was exiled with others to the coast of France, and 
forbidden under pain of death to return. He then 
went to the Jesuit College at Dole in Burgundy, and 
in 1589 was sent to Rome and afterwards to Naples, 
where, worn out by the sufferings and hardships he had 
undergone, he died at the age of sixty-three. 

^ His authentic literary work consists of: (1) transla- 
tions into English verse of three of Seneca’s tragedies 
(the “Troas", "Thyestes", and "Hercules Furens”). 
He was the first to translate these into English. He 
takes liberties with the Latin text and occasionally 
introduces original matter. (2) Four poems in the 
Elizabethan collection known as the "Paradise of 
Dainty Devices . three didactic and one upon Easter 
Day. None is of much poetical value. He is known 
to have written many other verses not preserved. (3) 
According to Wood’s statement, he also wrote "A 
Conmendium of Hebrew Grammar". No edition of 
his Senecan translations has been issued since 1591, 
The "Paradise of Dainty Devices” is reprinted in 
"Collier’s Seven English Miscellanies” (London, 1867). 

Cooper in Diet. Nat. Biog.\ Warton, Nisi. Bright Poetry, 
ed. Hazlitt, IV (London, 1871); Gillow, Bihl. Diet. Bng, 
Cath., Ill (London, 1887); Ojjtbr, J eauit CoUectiona; Wood, 
Athenas, ed. Bliss, I (Oxford, 1813). 

K. M. Warren. 


(2) John, father of the above, dramatist and ^i- 
grammatist; b. probably c. 1497; d. about 1580. The 
first certain record of him is in 1515 as one of the king’s 
singing men, receiving the wages of eightpence per day. 
He would seem to have been first a choir d<^ and after- 
wards retained as a singer at the Chapel Royal. He 
was perhaps also engaged to train companies of boy 
actors for court performances. Tradition says that 
he was a member of Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke 
College, Oxford, but nothing further is known of his 
college life. His wit and ms musical gifts seem to 
have led to his promotion and general prosperity. He 
received an annuity of ten marks as kmg’s servant in 
1521^ and in 1526 he was paid a sum as "player of the 
Virginals”, while in 1538 he again received payment 
for "playing an interlude with his children” before 
the Princess Mary. It was through Sir Thomas More, 
whose niece Eliza Rastell he had married, that he was 
introduced to the princess. It is probable that Hey- 
wood became attached to her retinue. He was a 
sincere Catholic and would seem to have got into 
trouble in Edward Vi’s reign for denying the king’s 
spiritual supremacy. Unfortunately there is some 
proof, though not perhaps quite conclusive, that he 
publicly recanted this denial. 

At the coronation of Queen Mary, however, he de- 
livered a Latin oration and he was undoubtedly "in 
complete sympathy with her policy in Church and 
State”. Tnere is evidence that he was a favourite 


with Mary, who could take, as Dr. A. W. Ward says, 
"an intelligent delight” in his accomplishments and 
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his wit. He wrote poems in her honour and is said 
to have been present at her last moments. Anthony 
k Wood quaintly tells us that “after her decease he 
left the nation for religion sake, and settled at Mechhn 
in Brabant, which is a wonder to some who will allow 
no religion in poets, that this person should above all 
of his profession be a voluntary exile for it”. He 
probably lived at Mechlin till his death. 

Heywood’s chief writings consist of; (1) three inter- 
ludes (i. e. “short comic pieces containing an eleinent 
of action that entitles them to be called dramatic ”) 
of which the most famous is ‘ ‘ The Four P's These 
pieces form a dramatic link between the morality 
plays and comedy jiroper, the personified abstractions 
of the morality being superseded by personal types; 
(2) “The Play of the Weather”, a kmd of mythologi- 
cal morality; (Z) “The Play of Love”, a disputation 
between four cnaracters, with slight dramatic action; 
(4) “The Dialogue of Wit and Folly”; (5) “Prov- 
erbs and Epigrams”. All the above are comwised 
in the edition of Heywood's works issued by the Early 
English Drama Society (2 volumes, London, 1905-6); 
(6) “ An Allegory of the Spider and the Fly ”, in which 
the flies are the Catholics and the spiders Protestants, 
and Queen Mary the maid with a broom sweeping 
away cobwebs (not reprinted since 1556). 

All the works of Heywood show wit and humour 
with some underlying pathos. His humour has been 
defined by Dr. Ward as “of a kind peculiarly charac- 
teristic of those minds which^ while strongly con- 
servative at bottom, claim a wide personal liberty in 
the expression of opinion, and are radically adverse 
to all shams A devout Catholic, Heywood did not 
hesitate to satirize Hie folly or vice of unworthy mem- 
bers of the Church. Some of his wit is marked with 
the coarseness of his age, though less so than that of 
many other sixteenth-century writers. To judge 
justly of the literary quality of his work it must be 
viewed with its own background of the “dull and tedi- 
ous ” dramatic literature of the time. Certain judges 
have even gone so far as to regard him in wit and 
satire as a not altogether unworthy follower of Chaucer. 

Ward in Did. Nat. Biog., s, v.; Wabton, Hist Eng. Poetry, 
©d. Hazlitt, IV (London, 1871); Ward, Biet. Englim Drama, 
I (London, 1899); Wood, Athence, ed. Buss, I (Oxford, 1813); 
Stmonds, Predeceeeora of Shakapere (London, 1900) ; Col- 
lier, Hiat, Dram. Poetry (Ix)ndon, 1879) ; Gatlbt, B^reaenta-- 
tive English Comedies; Pollard, Introd-udion to Heywood 
(New York and London, 1903). 

K. M. Wabren. 

Hezekiah. See Ezechias. 

Hibemians, Ancient Order of (in America), — 
This organization ^ew up gradually among the Catho- 
lics of Ireland owing to the dreadful hardships and 
persecutions to which they were subjected. It is im- 
possible to give the exact date of tne foundation of 
the order in Ireland. Some authorities contend that 
the first impulse towards forming such an association 
was due to the publication of an edict against the 
CathoKc religion by the Earl of Sussex (Thomas Rad- 
cliff e), who was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1562. He prohibited all monks and Catholic priests 
from either eating or sleeping in Dublin, and ordered 
the head of each family to attend Protestant services 
every Sunday, under the penalty of a fine. Not only 
did the Enghsn begin a bitter persecution of the Cath- 
olics, they also confiscated the property of the Irish 
nobles. The prince Rory O’Moore with his compan- 
ions took up the cause of religion and the protection 
of the priestnood as well as the defence of their domin- 
ions, and through their assistance the priests said 
Mass, on the mountains, in the valleys and glens, 
while “The Defenders”, as they were called, acted 
as faithful sentinels to guard them from danger. The 
principality ruled over by Rory O'Moore was called 
Leix; it covered the greater part of Queen’s Coxmty 
and part of County Kildare. The O’Moores belonged 
to the Clan Rory of the Province of Ulster, and were 


descended from the celebrated hero, Conall Cearnach, 
who was the chieftain of the Red Branch Knights at 
the beginning of the Christian Era. This famous 
Rory O’Moore was victorious over the English forces 
in many battles during the reigns of Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth, and in consequence recovered the princi- 
pality of Leix, w^hich had been the property of his 
forefathers and which he governed until nis death in 
1578. 


It is claimed that this Rory Oge O’ Moore organized 
and founded Hibemianism m the year 1565, in the 
County of Kildare, in the Province of Leinster, and 
gave to his faithful followers the name of “The De- 
fenders ”. After the death of Rory, “ The Defenders ” 
rallied around the Irish chieftains, and after many 
glorious battles betook themselves to the mountains 
and defied the tyranny of England. In the course of 
time branches sprang up among their descendants 
in opposition to the Rrotestant organizations, such as 
the ‘^Hearts-of-Steel”, the “Oak-Boys”, the “Peep- 
O’Day-Boys”, the “Protestant-Boys”, the “Wreck- 
ers”, and finally the “Orangemen”. The principal 
Catholic organizations were the “White-Boys”, so 
called from wearing a white shirt, the “Rapparees”, 
who received this designation on account of a half 
pike which they carried, and the “Ribbon-Men”, so 
called because their badge was two pieces of green 
and red ribbon. In due time there arose also the 
“ Terry-Alts ” and the “ Fenians ”. The spirit of these 
organizations gave rise to what is known in Ireland 
as the Ancient Order of Hibemians. Anyone familiar 
with the histoiy of Ireland under English and Protes- 
tant domination will recognize that it was natural 
enough for such organizations to be formed among 
Irish Catholics. When the laws were made against 
the interests of the great mass of the people, it was 
necessary to erect a barrier of defence. No doiibt, 
some abuses were occasionally connected with the 
operation of these societies, but^ in the main, they 
defended the religious and civil liberties of the Irish 
pe^le. 

While we have no authentic information as to when 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians was formally estab- 
lished under that title in Ireland, we know that, in 1836, 
certain Irishmen in New York, who desired to establish 
a branch of the organization in America, communi- 
cated with their brethren in Ireland, and received 
the following reply: — 

“ Brothers, Greeting: Be it known to you and to all 
whom it may concern that we send to our few brothers 
in New York full instructions with our authority to 
establish branches of our society in America. The 
qualifications for membership must be as follows: 
All the members must be Catholics, and Irish or of 
Irish descent, and of good and moral character, apd 
none of your members shall join any secret societies 
contrary to the laws of the Catholic Church, and all 
times and at all places your motto shall be: 'Friend- 
ship, Unity, and True Christian Charity’ 

Tliis letter concluded with the date: “This fourth 
day of May, in the year of our Lord, 1836 ”, and it is 
signed by fourteen officers representing the organiza- 
tion in Ireland, Scotland, and England. The associa- 
tion rapidly increased in membership, but, after a feV 
years, factions arose. They vainly attempted to heal 
the breach by consultation among themselves, and 
then referred their difficulties to the present writer, 
who was selected as arbitrator. Mr. P. J. O’Connor, 
of Savaimah, Georgia, was national president of the 
faction called “The Ancient Order of Hibernians of 
America”, and Rev. E. S. Phillips, of the Diocese of 
Scranton, national delegate of the other faction, cs^lled 
“The Ancient Order of Hibemians of the Board of 
Erin”. The arbitrator, after several months’ deliber- 
ation with the principal leaders of both organizations, 
successfully adjusted all difficulties, and the unified 
body became henceforth known as “ The Ancient Order 
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of Hibernians in America’’. This union was ratified 
at the national convention held at Trenton, New 
Jersey, from 27 June to 1 July, 1898. 

Preamble of constitution revised and adopted at the 
national convention- held at Indianapolis, Ind., 21-26 
July, 1908:— 

“The members of The Ancient Order of Hibernians 
in America declare that the intent and purpose of 
the Order is to promote Friendship, Unity and 
Christian Charity among its members by raising 
or supporting a fund of money for maintaining the 
aged, sick, blind and infirm members, for the pay- 
ment of funeral benefits, for the advancement of the 
principles of Irish nationality, for the legitimate ex- 
penses of the Order, and for no other purpose what- 
soever. 

'‘The motto of this Order is Friendship, Unity and 
Christian Charity, Friendship^ shall consist of help- 
ing one another and in assisting each other tp the 
best of our power. ‘Unity, in combining together for 
mutual support in sickness and distress. Christian 
Charity, in loving one another and doing to all men as 
we would wish that they should do unto us. 

"(1) This Order is to be formed exclusively of practi- 
cal Catholics. Therefore, each member is expected 
to comply with all his Christian duties. (2) Should 
any of the members fail in the above, and instead 
of giving edification and encouragement, become a 
stumbling block and a disgrace to the Organization, 
such a one, after proper charitable admonition, unless* 
there be an amendment in his conduct, shall be ex- 
pelled from the Order. (3) In order, however, that 
all may be done with justice, Christian charity and 
edification, there shall be in each county a Chaplain, 
appointed by the Ordinary of the Diocese, to be con- 
sulted by the Division before determining anything 
relating to morality or religion. (4) The Chaplain in 
each county shall see that nothing is done or counte- 
nanced within his jurisdiction which is contrary to the 
laws of the Catholic Church, the decrees of the Plenary 
Councils of Baltimore, and the Synodical Constitu- 
tions of the Diocese. In any difficulty or doubt which 
he may not be able to solve, he shall consult the Ordi- 
nary of the Diocese. (5) All Divisions of this Order 
shall adopt the foregoing preamble, and their special 
Constitution and By-Laws shall be in harmony with 
the Constitution and By-Laws of this Order.’’ 

The constitution of 1908 gives full directions re- 
garding the government of the organization and the 
manner of joining it. Article xxxv, sect. 1, treats of 
the place of joining the order: “Members of this Order 
shall join and belong to a Division in the city or town 
in which they reside if the Order exists therein or in 
the nearest locality in which a Division is located.” 

The membership of the A. 0. H., according to the 
annual report for the year ending 31 Dec,, 1908, is 
127,254, distributed over the United States, including 
Hawaii, and the Dominion of Canada. The immense 
good done by the order can be estimated from the 
amount of funds expended during the past twenty-four 
years. During that period, about $8,000,000 have 
been paid for sick and funeral benefits, and for 
charitable purposes over $4,500,000. Among some of 
the noble works of the order may be mentioned the 
endowment of a $50,000 Gaelic chair at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., and a dona- 
tion of $40,000 towards their members who. suffered 
in the San Francisco earthquake. The order also 
made generous gifts to the Gaelic League and estab- 
lished scholarships in colleges and academies to en- 
courage the study of Irish literature and history. It 
was likewise instrumental in having Congress appro? 
priate $50,000 towards the erection of a monunient 
at Washington, D. C., to perpetuate the memoiy of 
Commodore John Barry, “Father of the American 
Navy”. 

The Ladies Auxiliary to the Ancient Order of 
VII.— 21 


Hibernians in America is the female branch of the 
order. It was established in Omaha, Nebraska, in 
May, 1894, and has the same objects and principles as 
the male branch. The Ladies Auxiliary remained for 
some time under the tutelage of the male Ancient 
Order, but, as it rapidly advanced in numbers, the 
ladies were permitted in 1906, at the Saratoga National 
Convention, to elect their own national officers, and 
to conduct their own affairs generally, although re- 
maining an auxiliary organization. It is now a na- 
tional body, having a membership of about 56,000 in 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada. The 
ladies have followed the generous example of the men 
and have established a scholarship in Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C., with an endowment of $10,000. 

Macgboghegan-, History of Ireland, contd. by John Mitchel 
(Ne-w York, 1868); McGeath, History of the A. O, H. (Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1898); Shahan, Lecture on the A, O. H, (Chicago, 
1904) ; Proceedings of National Conventions and Annual Eeports 
of the A. O, H, 

James A. McFaul. 

Hickey, Antony, O.F.M., theologian, b. in the 
Barony of Islands, Co. Clare, Ireland, in 1586; d. in 
Rome, 26 June, 1641. He received his early educa- 
tion in his native place, entered the college of St. 
Antony at Lou- 
vain, which had 
just been founded 
as a refuge for 
Irish students, 
and received the 
Franciscan habit 
on 1 November, 

1607. Among his 
teachers at Lou- 
vain were the 
celebrated Irish 
scholars Hugh 
Mac an Bhaird 
(Ward) and 
Hugh Mac Cagh- 
well, later Arch- 
bishop of Ar- 
magh. After his 
ordination to the 
priesthood, Fa- 
ther Antony was 
appointed lec- 
turer in theology 
at Louvain, and 
subseq u e ntly 
professor in the college of St. Francis at Cologne. In 
1619 he was summoned to Rome to collaborate with 
Father Luke Wadding in preparing for publication the 
Annals of the Franciscan Order and the works of Duns 
Scotus. He lived for some time at S. Pietro in Mon- 
torio on the Janiculum and, from 1624 till his death, 
in the college of St. Isidore. During the discussions 
which were held in Rome concerning the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, Father Hickey won dis- 
tinction by his learning and acuteness. His treatise 
on this subject is called by Marracius (Bibliotheca 
Mariana) “ opus insigne et absolutum”. In his work 
on the Fourth Book of Sentences, he shows great 
breadth of view and critical perception; in addition 
to the scholastic method, he makes use of the his- 
torical method and fully recognizes the development 
of sacramental theology. He took an active part in 
the labours of the commissions appointed by Urban 
VIII to revise the Roman Breviary, and to examine 
into the affairs of the Eastern Church. At the general 
chapter of the order held in Rome in 1639, he was 
elected definitor general. 

Hickey wrote “Commentarii in Lib. IV Senten- 
tiarum” (Lyons, 1639), “Nitela Franciscanse Relig- 
ionis”' (Lyons, 1627), in this book he refutes the 
aspersions cast on the early history of the Franciscan 
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Order by Abraham Bzovius; Conceptione Im- 
maculata B. Marise Vir^inis'"; Stigmatibus S. 
Catharmae Senensis'*, wntten by order of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites; Ad pleraque dubia moralia, 
et ascetica, gravissimse responsiones”. This work, 
which Wadding calls “opus doctissimum^’, is still in 
MS. Among the MSS. preserved in the Franciscan 
Convent, Dublin, are several letters written to Father 
Hickey from Ireland on the civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs of that country. There is also an important 
letter of his on the Irish language. Many of the Irish 
bishops consulted him on matters of grave moment. 
His acq^uaintance with the history, language, and 
antiquities of Ireland was extensive, and in co-opera- 
tion with John Colgan, Hugh Ward, and other Irish 
scholars, he drew up a plan for a critical history of 
Ireland in all its branches, — but this idea was not 
realized. 

Waddingus-Sbaralba, Scripiorea Ord, S. Franciaci (Rome, 
1806), lOANNBS A S Antonio, Bibliotheca TJnvo. Franaacana 
(Madrid, 1732): Vbrnuii®us, De Academia Lovanienai; Ware- 
Harris, Worka (Dublin, 1764); Brennan, JEccleaiaaticcd Hia- 
tory of Irdand (Dublin, 1840). 

Gregory Cleary. 

Hickey, Thomas F. See Rochester, Diocese op. 

Hierapolis, titular archdiocese, metropolis of the 
Province of Euphrates, in the Patriarchate of Antioch. 
The native name, Mabog or Maboug, the Greeks 
make BajLc/Si^Eiy and Seleucus Nicator transforms into 
Hierapolis or Hieropolis, both forms being found on 
the coins. This appellation of ^^Holy City'^ is an 
allusion to the celebrated temple erected to the Sjriv 
ian goddess Atargatis or Derceto, who was also vener- 
ated at Palmyra, Ascalon, and elsewhere. The dove 
was sacred to this goddess, who is represented under 
the form of a woman-fish. The temple of Hierapolis 
was pillaged by Crassus at the time of his expedition 
against tne Parthians. Lucian of Samosata tells us 
that numerous pilgrims repaired thither twice a year 
in order to pour water through the opening of an 
abyss. Under the Seleucides and the Romans, Hiera- 
polis became a great commercial centre, a halting- 
place for the caravans going from Seleucia to Babylon. 
As the capital of the province of Commagene, or Eu- 
phrates, it became an important milita^ stronghold 
where the Roman and Byzantine armies were con- 
centrated, once the Persians had crossed the frontier 
and taken the first line of the defences. Julian the 
Apostate stopped here for some days before marching 
against Sapor. In 540 the city escaped pillage by the 
troops of Chosroes only by tne parent of a heavy 
fine. Justinian fortified it, reducing the extent of the 
ramparts, which, with their numerous towers, also 
built by this emperor, are still standing. It requires 
about an hour to make the circuit of them. In 1068 
the Emperor Romanus Diogenes took the city, thus 
staying the progress of the Turks. 

Lequien (Or. Christ., II, 925-8) names ten bishops 
of Hierapolis. Among the best-known may be men- 
tioned Alexander, an ardent advocate of the Nestorian 
heresy, who died in exile in Egypt; Philoxenus or 
Xenaia (d. about 523), a famous Monophysite scholar; 
Stephen (c. 600), author of a life of St. Golindouch. 
Under the Patriarch Anastasius, in the sixth century, 
the metropolitan See of Maboug had nine suffragan 
bishoprics (Echos d^ Orient, 14, 145). Chabot (Revue 
de Torient chr^tien, VI, 200) mentions thirteen Jacob- 
ite archbishops from the ninth to the twelfth century. 
One Latin bisnop. Franco, in 1136, is known (Lequien, 
III, 1193). This see must not be confounded with Hier- 
apolis in Arabia, a large number of whose titulars in 
the fifteenth century are mentioned by Eubel (II, 181). 
To-day Membidj is a caza of the sanjak and vilayet of 
Aleppo in a rich plain. The village is situated twenty 
miles west of the Euphrates, and contains 1500 in- 
habitants, all Circassians. The ruins of the city of 
Hierapolis are thirteen miles north, at Kara-Membidj, 


where remains of aqueducts and the Byzantine walls 
of Justinian are still to be seen. 

Chesnby, Expedition Euphrates I, 5, 6, Smith, Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography,!, 1064, Chabot, La frontiere de 
VEuphrate (Paris, 1907), 338-340; Cuinet, La Turquie d'Aaie^ 
II (Pans, 1892), 218-20. 

S. VAILHf:. 

Hierapolis, a titular see of Phrygia Salutaris, suf- 
fragan of Synnada. It is usually called by its inhab- 
itants Hieropolis, no doubt because of its hieron 
(which was an important religious centre), is men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (v, 2, 27), and by Hierocles 
(Synecd.,'676, 9). It appears as a see in the “Notitiae 
Episcopatuum ” from the sixth to the thirteenth cen- 
turies. It has been identified as the modern village of 
Kotchhissar in the vilayet of Smyrna, near which are 
the ruins of a temple and the hot springs of Ilidja. 
Hierapolis once had the privilege of striking its owm 
coins. We know three of its bishops: Flaccus, pres- 
ent at the Council of Nicaea in 325 and at that of Phi- 
lippcpolis in 347; Avircius, who took part in the 
Council of Chalcedon, 451; Michael, who assisted at 
the second Council of Nicaea in 787. St. Abercius, 
whose feast is kept by the Greek Church on 22 Octo- 
ber, is celebrated in tradition as the first Bishop of 
Hierapolis. He was probably only a priest, and may 
be identical with Abercius Marcellus, author of a 
treatise against the Montanists (Eusebius, H. E., V, 
xvi) about the end of the second century. On the 
epitaph of Abercius and its imitation by Alexander, 
another citizen of Hierapolis, see Abercius, Inscrip- 
tion OF. The town in question must not be con- 
founded with another Hierapolis or Hieropolis, more 
important still, a see of Phrygia Pacatiana. Lequien 
in his “Oriens Christianus’^ makes this error (I, 831 
sqq.). There is also another Hierapolis, a see of Isau- 
ria, suffragan of Seleucia (Lequien, II, 1025). 

Ramsay, Cities and Biahoprica of Phrygia (Oxford, 1895- 
1897); Idem, TroiavUles phrygiennes in Bulletin de correapon’^ 
dance heUiniqye, 1882, VI; Duchesne, Ilierapolis.patne d'Aber- 
due in Revue des questions historiques (July, 1883) 

S. pETRinilS. 

Hierarchy (Gr. 'lepapxla; from Upbs, sacred; Hpx^^^r 
rule, command). This word has been used to denote 
the totality of ruling powers in the Church, ever 
since the time of the Pseudo-Dionysius Areopa- 
gita (sixth century), who consecrated the expression 
m his works, “The Celestial Hierarchy’* and “The 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy” (P. G., Ill, 119 and 370), 
According to this author and his two commentators,. 
Pachymeres (P. G., Ill, 129) and Maximus (P. G., 
IV, 30), the word connotes the care and control of 
holy or sacred things, the sacer principatus. The 
“Hierarcha^*, it is here explained, is he who has actual 
care of these things; who, indeed, both obeys and 
commands, but does not obey those he commands. 
There is, consequently, a necessary gradation among 
hierarchs; and this gradation, which exists even 
among the angels, i^. in the heavenly hierarchy (on 
which the ecclesiastical hferarchy is modelled), must a 
fortiori be found in a human assembly subject to sin,, 
and in which this gradation works for peace and har- 
mony (“S. Gregorii Reg. %ist.**, V, 54, in P. L.^ 
LX A VII, 786; “Decreta Dionysii papse”, in the 
Hinschius ed. of the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals, 195- 
6, Berlin, 1863; “Decretum” of Gratian (Pseudo- 
Boniface), pt. I, D. 89, c. vii). The hierarchy, there- 
fore, connotes the totality of powers established in the 
Church for the guiding of man to his eternal salvation, 
but divided into various orders or grades, in which the 
inferior are subject to and yield obedience to the 
higher ones. 

I. Hierarchy of Order and of Jurisdiction. — 
It is usual to distinguish a twofold hierarchy in the 
Church, that of order and that of jurisdiction, corre- 
sponding to the twofold means of sanctification, grace, 
which comes to us principally through the sacraments,. 
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and good works, which are the fruit of grace. The 
hierarchy of order exercises its power over the Real 
Body of Christ in the Eucharist; that of jurisdiction 
over His Mystical Body, the Church (Catech. Cone. 
Trid. , pt. II, c. vii, n. 6). Christ did not give to all the 
faithful power to administer His sacraments, except in 
the case of baptism and matrimony, or to offer public 
w'orship. This was reserved to those who, having 
received the sacrament of order, belong to the hier- 
archy of order. He entrusted the guidance of the 
faithful along the paths of duty and in the practice of 
good works to a religious ^authority , and for this pur- 
pose He established a hierarchy of jurisdiction. 
Moreover, He established His Church as a visible, 
external, and perfect society; hence He conferred on 
its hierarchy the right to legislate for the good of that 
society. For this double purpose, the sanctification 
of souls and the good or welfare of religious society, 
the hierarchy of jurisdiction is endowed with the 
following rights: (1) the right to frame and sanction 
laws which it considers useful or necessary, i. e. legis- 
lative power; (2) the right to judge how the faithful 
observe these laws, i. e. judicial power; (3) the right to 
enforce obedience, and to punish disobedience to its 
laws, i. e. coercive power; (4) the right to make all due 
provision for the proper celebration of worship, i. e. 
administrative power. Furthermore, with the power 
of jurisdiction there should be connected the right to 
exercise the power of order. The acts of the power or 
order are, it is true, always valid (except in the sacra- 
ment of Penance, which requires in addition a power of 
jurisdiction). However, m a well-ordered society 
like the Church, the right to exercise the power of 
order could never be a mere matter of choice. ^ For its 
legitimate exercise the Church requires either jurisdic- 
tion, or at least permission, even of a general char- 
acter^ 

Ordinarily, also, the teaching power (magistenum) 
is connected with the power of jurisdiction. It is 
possible, of course, to distinguish in the Chmch a 
threefold power: the potestas magisterii, or the right to 
teach in matters of faith and morals; the potesta^ 
ministeriif or the right to administer the sacraments, 
and the potestas regiminis, or the power of jurisdiction. 
Christ, however, did not establish a special hierarchy 
for the ^'potestas magisterii^', nor does the teaching 
power pertain to the power of order, as some have 
maintained, but rather to the power of jurisdiction. 
The Vatican Council, indeed, seems to connect the 
supreme magisterial power of the pope with his pri- 
macy of jurisdiction (Constitutio de Ecclesi^ Chnsti, 
cap. i and iv). Moreover, the power of jurisdiction 
implies the right of imposing on the faithful a real 
obligation to believe what the Church proposes. Fi- 
nally, in the Church, no one can teach without a 
missio canonica^ or authorization from ecclesiastical 
superiors, which brin^ us back again to the power of 
jurisdiction. Nevertheless, as a general rule, the 
‘^potestas magisterii" belongs to those only who have 
also the power of order, i. e. to the po]^ and the 
bishops, and cannot be separated from the latter 
power; the same is equally true of the power of ju- 
risdiction (Schnell, "Die Gliederung der Kirchen- 
gewalten" in "Theolo^che Quartalschrift", LXXI 
1889, 387 sq.). Jurisdiction is exercised in foro tn- 
temo (potestas vicaria ) , and in foro extemo. The latter 
aims directly at the welfare of religious society, indi- 
rectly at that of its individual members ; the former 
deals directly with individuals, and only indirectly 
with the religious society as a whole. 

Finally, jurisdiction is either ordinary or delegated ; 
the first is acquired by the acceptajice of specified 
functions to which the law it^lf att^es this power, 
that the possessor must exercise in his own name ; the 
second is obtained by virtue of a special delegation 
from ecclesiastical authority, in whose name it is to be 
exercised. 


A. Hierarchy of Order . — The Council of Trent has 
defined the Divine institution of the first three grades 
of the hierarchy of order, i. e. the episcopate, priest- 
hood, and diaconate (Sess. XXIII, De sacramento 
ordinis, cap. iv, can. vi). The other orders, i. e. those 
of subdeacon, acolyte, exorcist, lector, and porter, are 
of ecclesiastical institution. There is some contro- 
versy about the subdiaconate. The Council of Trent 
did not decide the question, but only declared that 
Fathers and councils place the subdiaconate among 
the major orders (loc. cit., cap. ii). It is now pretty 
generally held that the subdiaconate is of ecclesi^- 
tical institution, chiefly because of the lateness of its 
appearance in ecclesiastical discipline. Its introduc- 
tion was due to the unwillingness of certain Churches 
to have more than seven deacons, conformably to 
Apostolic practice in the Church of Jerusalem (Acts, 
vi, 1-6). Furthermore, the ordination rite of sub- 
deacons does not seem sacramental, since it contains 
neither the imposition of hands nor the words "Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost". Finally, in the Eastern 
Uniat Churches the subdiaconate is reckoned among 
the minor orders. For this opinion may be quoted 
Urban II in the Council of Benevento in 1091 (Har- 
douin, "Acta Cone.", VI, ii, 1696, Paris, 1714), the 
"Decretum" of Gratian (pars I, dist. xxi, init.), Peter 
Lombard ("Sent.", Lib. IV, dist. xxiv), and others; 
see Benedict XIV, "De Synodo Dioecesan4", VIII, 
ix, n. 10). This hierarchy of ecclesiastical ori^ 
arose at the end of the second and the beginning of me 
third century, and appears definitely fixed at Ror'- 
under Pope Cornelius (251-252), who tells us thx.^ in 
his day the Roman Church counted 46 priests, 7 
deacons, 7 suhdeacons, 42 acolytes, and 52 clerics of 
lower grades, exorcists, lectors, and porters (Eusebius, 
" Hist. EccL", VI, 43). Jn the primitive Church there 
were also deaconesses, widows, and virgins, but these 
did not belong to the hierarchy properly so called, 
nor does Pope Cornelius include them in his list of 
the Roman clergy. Their principal functions were 
prayer, the practice of works of charity, and of hospi- 
tality; whife they performed certain liturgical func- 
tions, as in the baptism of women and at the agape, 
they never took any part, except by unauthorized 
abuse, in the ministry of the altar strictly speaking 
(Duchesne, "Christian Worship", London, 1904), 
FinaUy, although abbots of monasteries may confer 
the four minor orders, they do not constitute a special 
order or grade in the hierarchy. It is not by virtue of 
the blessmg they receive from the bishop that they 
may confer orders, but by virtue of a privilege which 
canon law grants to abbots who have received such 
solemn blessmg from a bishop (Gasparri, "Tractatua 
Canonicus de sacr& ordinatione", I, iv, Paris, 1893). 
The Latin Church, therefore, counts ei§ht grades in 
the hierarchy of order, the episcopate bemg counted a 
separate order from that of the priesthood, and eccle- 
siastical tonsure not being an order. 

This latter point, formerly controverted by canon- 
ists, is no longer in doubt : the tonsure is, in the pres- 
ent discipline, a simple rite by which a layman 
becomes an ecclesiastic, a necessary antecedent condi- 
tion for the lawful reception of orders proper, and not 
an order itself, except in a very inaccurate way of 
speaking, since the ceremony conveys no " potestas 
ordinis". In the Middle Ages Scholastic theologians 
denied that the episcopate was a distinct order from 
priesthood, alleging that the former is only the com- 
plement and perfection of the latter. In respect of 
the offering of the Holy Sacrifice the bishop, it is true, 
has no more power than a priest j on the other hand, it 
is only a bishop who can ordam a priest; and this 
difference of power implies a distinction of order. 
Against this distinction it has been objected that an 
e^copal ordhiation would be invalid unless the 
subject had first of aU received sacerdotal ordination. 
It is true that, according to the modem practice, one 
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should admit this theory; but formerly, especially m 
the case of the ordination of the bishops of Home, the 
practice of the Church was different. The title I>e 
septem ordinibus, which we read in the editions of the 
Council of Trent (Bess. XXIII, De Sacramento ordinis 
cap. ii), is an addition of a later period, and the coun- 
cil expressly declares that bishops have a power of 
order supenor to that of priests. The Greek Uniat 
Church, as a general rule, only counts two grades of 
ecclesiastical institution: the subdiaconate and the 
lectorship. Nevertheless, ordination to the subdia- 
conate implies also the minor orders of acolyi;e and 

E orter, and ecclesiastical tonsure is given "when the 
ishop confers the lectorship. The order of exorcist 
is in reality the only one not known to the Greek 
Church. It considers the power of exorcising as a 
special gift of Divine goodness, not as something ac- 
quired bv ordination. By the Constitution ^CEtsi 
pastoralis’^ Benedict XIV derogated from the deci- 
sion of Innocent IV, and completely approved the 
discipline of the Greek Church on tl^ matter (Papp- 
Szildigyi, Enchiridion juris Ecclesiae Orientalis ca- 
tholicse”, Grosswardein, 1862, 405-7). It is probable 
that no other minor orders were origins^y known to 
the Greek Church. In Christian antiquity, it is true, 
especially among the Greek Christians, we meet with 
many subordinate functionaries, e. g. singers (^'can- 
tores'\ or “confessores”),* “parabolani”, who cared 
for the sick; ‘‘eopiatae’’ (fossores), or sextons who 
buried the dead; *^defensores^^, who attended to ec- 
'''’^iastical trials; notaries and archivists; "her- 
menoutae”, or interpreters, whose duty it was to 
translate for the people the Scriptures, also the 
homilies of the bi^op; with these, however, there 
is not question of orders, but of functions entrusted, 
without ordination, either to clerics or laymen (Bene- 
dict XIV, ‘'De Synodo Dioecesand’', VlII, ix, n. 8; 
Gasparri, ‘'op. cit.”, I, via). ^ . , - 

B. Hierarchy of Jurisdiction ^ — In the hierarchy of 
jurisdiction the episcopate and the papacy are^ of 
Divine origin; all the other grades are of ecclesiastical 
institution. According to the Vatican Council the 
Bishop of Rome, as successor of St. Peter, has been 
established by Christ as the visible head of the whole 
Church militant, and possesses a real primacy of juris- 
diction, in virtue of which he has supreme power of 
jurisdiction over the universal Church in matters of 
faith, morals, discipline, and the government of the 
Church. This power is ordinary and immediate over 
all the Churches, and over each one in particular, over 
all the pastors and faithful, collectively and individ- 
ually (Const, de Eccl. Christi, cap. i-8). The ^v- 
emment of the Church is strictly monarchical. The 
bishops are the successors of the Apostles, but do not 
inherit their personal prerogatives, such as universal 
juidsdiction and infallibility (Cone. Trid., Sess. XXIII, 
De Sacramento ordinis, cap. iv). The pope is bound 
to establish bishops who enjoy genuine ordmary power 
in the Church (potestas ordinaria)^ and who are not 
merely his delegates or vicars, as some medieval 
theologians held. On the other hand, the theoryjpro- 
posed m the fifteenth century at the Councils of Con- 
stance and Basle, which made the pope subject to an 
CBcumenical council; the Gallican theory, that would 
impose limits on his power by the ancient canons 
received in the Church, and requiring the acceptance 
or consent of the Church before his decisions could 
become irreformable; and the theory of Febronius, 
who maintained that the Holy See had usurped many 
ri^ts which properly belonged to the bishops and 
that ought to be restored to them, are all equally 
false and opposed to the monarchical constitution of 
the Church (see Gallicanism; Fbbronianism). An 
oecumenical council does, indeed, possess sovereign 
authority in the Church, but it cannot be oecumenical 
without the pope. 

It will sumce to mention the now universally re- 


jected opinion of Gerson and a few other doctors of the 
University of Paris in the Middle Ages, who held that 
parish priests were of Divine institution, being (in this 
opinion) the successors of the (72) disciples of Christ. 
This opinion w^as defended, in more recent times, by 
certain Jansenists, by Van Espen, and a few other 
canonists (Houwen, "De parochorum statu”, Lou- 
vain, 1848, 7 sqq.). 

The composition of the hierarchy of jurisdiction in ’ 
the (Western) Catholic Church is indicated, in sum- 
mary form, as follows. By virtue of his primacy, 
supreme authority over the whole Church belongs to 
the pope, who is at the same time Patriarch of the 
West, Primate of Italy, metropolitan of the ecclesias- 
tical province of Rome, and bishop of the city of 
Rome. In the actual discipline of the Church, the 
cardinals hold second place. They are the pope's 
advisers in the more important matters concerning 
the universal Church, and exercise their jurisdiction in 
the various congregations, tribunals, and ofiSces insti- 
tuted by the pope For the government of the imiversal 
Church. (For the recent reorganization of the Roman 
Curia and the Roman Congregations, see articles under 
those headings; and cf. the "Sapienti Consilio” of 
Pius X, 29 June, 1908.) Next in order come the 
patriarchs. The Councils of Nicsea (325), of Constan- 
tinople (381), of Chalcedon (451) recognized in the 
Bishop of Rome for the West, in those of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople for the East, 
over the territories included within their patriarchates, 
a jurisdiction higher than that of archbishops. The 
four Eastern patriarchates, as a consequence of the 
Mohammedian invasion and the Greek schism, gradu- 
ally lost communion with Rome, but were re-estab- 
lished in the Latin Rite at the time of the Crusades. 

After the Fall of Constantinople (1453) the Holy 
See contented itself with nominating for these, sees 
four titular patriarchs resident in Rome; however, 
since 1847, the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem resides in 
that city. Besides these ancient or "greater” patri- 
archs there are, in the Latin Rite, minor patriarchs, 
whose title is purely honorary. They are: the Patri- 
arch of Venice (formerly Patriarch of Grade); the 
Patriarch of the West Indies, who resides in Spain; 
the Patriarch of the East Indies (Archbishop of Goa) ; 
and the Patriarch of Lisbon. The Patriarchate of 
Aquileia was suppressed in 1751. 

In the West the dignity of primate corresponds to 
that of exarch in the East. W ith the exception of the 
Primate of Gran {Strigonensis) in Hungary, primates 
have a mere pre-eminence of honour over metropoli- 
tans. Among the primates are the Archbishop of 
Salzburg (Germany), Prague (Bohemia), Gnesen- 
Posen and Warsaw (Poland), Toledo and Tarragona 
(Spain), Rouen (France), Armagh (Ireland), Venice 
(for Dalmatia), Mechlin (Belmum), and Carthage 
(Africa). Metropolitans, on the other hand, have 
real rights over the bishops within their ecclesi^tical 
province, and over the province itself. The bishops 
subject to their jur^diction are called episcopi com- 
provindales or provindalesj also mffraqand or suffra- 
gans. Since the sixth century metropolitans have been 
also known as archbishops, which title they share with 
titular archbishops. By this term are meant arch- 
bishops who administer a diocese but have no suffra- 
gans, also archbishops merely titular, i. e. who have no 
jurisdiction, but only the title of some extinct arch- 
diocese. Metropolitans are obliged at stated times to 
summon provincial synods, to legislate for the whole 
province. , . , ^ ^ 

After the archbishops come the bishops, who of 
Divine right administer the dioceses entrusted to them 
by the Holy See, which may determine or in a measure 
limit their rights. If they are not subject to the au- 
thority of an archbishop, they are known as exempt 
bishops, and are directly subject to the Holy See. 
Besides the diocesan bishops there are also titular 
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bishops, formerly called bishops in partibus infidelium. 
These receive episcopal consecration, but have no 
jurisdiction over the dioceses of which they bear the 
title. They may be appointed by the pope as auxil- 
iary bishops or coadjutors to diocesan bishops. In 
the eighth century there are found, in the West, 
chorepiscopij i. e. auxiliary bishops and substitutes for 
diocesan bishops sede vacante. They had no distinct 
territory and ceased to exist in the ninth century. 

After the bishops in the hierarchy of jurisdiction 
come the prcelati nullius; they are more correctly 
styled prcelati nullius cum territorio separator and 
exercise episcopal authority over a territory not be- 
longing to any diocese; they must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the prcelati nullius cum territorio 
conjunctOj and from superiors of exempt religious col- 
leges, whether secular or regular. ''Praslati nullius 
cum territorio conjuncto’' exercise a quasi-episcopal 
authority over a territory which forms part of a dio- 
cese, whereas superiors of exempt colleges nave author- 
ity only over the personnel of their own community. 

In the government of his diocese the bishop is as- 
sisted by various ecclesiastics. Chief among these 
formerly was the archdeacon, i. e. the principal deacon 
of the cathedral church. In time dioceses came to be 
divided into several archdeaconries, the titulars of 
which exercised a right of surveillance over their par- 
ticular territory and enjoyed extensive judicial 
power. The Council of Trent (1547-65) limited their 
powers, after which they gradually disappeared. At 
present the bishop’s chief assistant is known as his 
vicar-general, an institution dating back to the 
thirteenth century. The members of the cathedral 
chapter, or canons, make up the council of the bishop, 
and in certain matters he may not act without their 
consent. Where there is no chapter, the consultores 
cleri dioecesani take their place, but have only at con- 
sultative voice. To the chapter belongs the right of 
nominating the vicar capitular, charged with adminis- 
tering the diocese during a vacancy. After the ninth 
century archpriests or deans appear, charged with the 
supervision of the clergy and laity in their districts; 
it was their duty to enforce the observance of the 
canons in the administration of church property. 

Finally, at the head of a parish is the pastor 
(parochus)j with ordinary jurisdiction. Where par- 
ishes have not been canonically erected, his place is 
taken by a ''rector”, whose jurisdiction is merely 
delegated, but whose rights and duties are those of a 
parish priest (see Rector). 

A few words are here pertinent concerning the man- 
ner in which the pope exercises his immediate juris- 
diction in the various parts of the Catholic world. 
This is done principally through legates, of whom 
there are three kinds: (1) legati nat% or incumbents of 
certain archdioceses to which was formerly attached 
the right of representing the Holy See (e. g. Canter- 
bury), such pre-eminence is now purely honorific; 
(2) a latere^ or cardinals sent by the pope on 

extraordinary missions or as temporary representa- 
tives; (3) nuntii apostolid, i. e. ordinary representar 
tives of the pontifical authority in certain countries; 
they also act as diplomatic representatives with civil 
governments. When they lack the latter quality 
they are known as Apostolic delegates. In mission 
countries, i. e. where tne hierarchy is not established, 
the pope delegates vicars Apostolic, who are, as a rule, 
titular bishops, and whose rights resemble, in general, 
those of bishops. Prefects Apostolic govern a mis- 
sion, whether subject to a vicar Apostolic or not; a 
final category is known as missionaries Apostolic, who 
differ from simple missionaries in that they receive 
their powers directly from the Holy See, and not 
from a vicar or prefect Apostolic. When the latter 
has no coadjutor with the right of succession, he is 
bound to appoint a pro- vicar or pro-prefect. 

In the Eastern Uniat Church the nierarchy in gen- 


eral resembles that of the West; the variations are 
few, and may be briefly stated as follows. The Holy 
See exercises its authority over Churches of the East- 
ern Rite through a "Congregatio pro negotiis rituum 
Orientalium”, attached to Propaganda, but charged 
exclusively with questions concerning the Eastern 
Churches; the Holy See acts also through Apostolic 
delegates. While the patriarchic organization is pre- 
served, all patriarchs have not equal powers ; some of 
them are even subject to Apostolic delegates. In the 
Maronite Church we find among the bishop’s assist- 
ants an archdeacon who is also vicar-general, but has 
no authority over the priests; an "oeconomus”, who 
looks after the property and revenue of the church, 
subject to the bishop's supervision ; a "periodeuta” or 
bardfit, charged with the supervision of the churches 
and the clergy of the diocese (he has also the right to 
consecrate baptistries, churches, and altars, and, with 
the consent of the patriarch, to administer confirma- 
tion). The "chorepiscopus” resembles the bardfit, 
but may also give minor orders. The bishop has the 
right to estabhsh a chorepiscopus wherever there is 
a numerous clergy; in the cathedral city itself he 
is known as the archipreshyter, or chUri-episcoupe. 
These various functions are conferred by a rite resem- 
bling that of ordination (Silbemagl-Schnitzer, " Ver- 
fassung und gegenwartiger Bestand samtlicher 
Kirchen des Orients”, Ratisbon, 1904, 346 sqq.). 

The Hierarchy of the Anglican Church. — ^The or- 
ganization of the Anglican closely resembles that of 
the Catholic Church. In its hierarchy of order it 
counts three grades of Divine institution, episcopate, 
priesthood, and diaconate. In its hierarchy of juris- 
diction come first the archbishops, some of whom 
have the title of primate, are at the head of an ecclesi- 
astical province, and may convene a provincial synod 
or Convocation (see Convocation of the English 
Clergy). The bishop rules his diocese with the aid of 
a chancellor or vicar-general; in the larger dioceses 
there are suffragan or auxiliary bishops. Chapters 
and deans of cathedral churches have survived, but 
are not active in diocesan administration. The 
bishop may conyene a diocesan synod. The Angli- 
cans have also retained archdeacons, deans, and pas- 
tors. At present the Anglican Church counts 15 
ecclesiastical provinces, comprising 216 dioceses: 
there are 33 dioceses belonging to no province, or 
which 24 acknowledge to some extent the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 2 the Archbishop of York, 3 the Pri- 
mate of Canada, 4 the Primate of Australia. There 
are also 42 suffragan bishops. At the time of the 
schism Henry VIII proclaimed himself head of the 
Anglican Church; but the authority of the sovereign 
in church matters, even within his own dominion, has 
greatly lessened. The Archbishop of Canterbury en- 
joys a sort of pre-eminence of honour. Since 1867 a 
Lambeth Conference is held every ten years at Lon- 
don, to which all the Anglican bishops of the world are 
invited. In 1897 it established a '^Central Consulta- 
tive Body”, reorganized in 1908, but without judicial 
authority. In spite of many efforts to unify the An- 
glican CThurch this aim has not yet been realized. 
(Siegmund-Schultze in " Deutsche Zeitschrift fur 
Kirdienrecht”, 1909, XLI, 52-63.) 

Banosius, De politid civitatis T>ei et hierarchid^ (Frankfort, 
1592); Columbus, De angeUcA et humand hierarchid (Lyons, 
1647); Petavius, De eccleeiaeticd hierarchid (Paris, 1643); 
Hallusr, De ^clesiasticd hierarchid (Paris, 1646); Dartis, De 
ordinibue et dignitatibus eccleaiasticis (Paris, 1648); Morinus, 
Commentarium de sacris ecclesice ordinationihua (Antwerp, 
1695); Biner, Tractatue de Summd Triniiate, fde catholicd ^ 
hierarchid eccleeiaaticd (Augsburg, 1765); Anurettcci, literal^ 
^ia ecdeaiaeti^ in mrias suae partes distributa (Rome, 1766); 
Hoffmann,^ De ecclesim catholiccB hierarchid turn ordinis quum 
jurisdidionis (Warsaw,^ 1825); Schnbbman, Die kircnliche 
Gewaltund ihre Tr&aer in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, Supple- 
ment VII (1867). — See also theological works on the tract De 
^lesid et de Homano poniifice; likewise treatises on orders, v. g. 
Gasparri, Tractatus canonicus de aacrd ordinatione (Paris, 
1893); Many, Prcelectiones desacrd ordinatione (Paris, 1906) — 
See also manuals on canon law, especially Hinschius, System des 
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Jcatholischen Kvrchenrechts (Berlin, ISGO-Q?), I and II; Scherer, 
Handhuch des Kvrchenrechts, I (Gratz, 1886-98); Smith, Ele- 
ments of Ecclesiastical Law (New York, 1881); Weenz, Jvs 
decretahum, 1 (Rome, 1899); Sagmuller, Lehrbuch des katho- 
lischen Kirchenrechh (Freiburg, 1900-04); Taunton, The Law 
of the Church (London, 1906). For the Eastern Churches see 
Bishop. Cf. articles on the various grades in the hierarchy. 

A. Van Hove. 

Hierarchy of the Early Church. — The word hier- 
archy is used here to denote the^ three grades of 
bishop, priest, and deacon {ministri). According to 
Catholic doctrine (Council of Trent, sess. XXIII, can. 
vi), this threefold gradation owes its existence to 
Divine institution. Another name for this hierarchy is 
hierarchia ordiniSj because its three grades correspond 
to the three grades of the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 
The word hierarchy is, however, also used in a wider 
sense. A further gradation of dignity is obtained by 
the inclusion of the Bishop of Rome, the head of the 
Church and Vicar of Christ, to whom, by reason of the 
Divine origin of the hierarchy, the three grades just 
mentioned are subordinated. If however, those fea- 
tures be taken into account which are of merely 
ecclesiastical origin, the hierarchy will include not 
only the remaining sacred orders, viz. the subdiaco- 
nate and the minor orders, but also all clerics who 
possess definite faculties not conferred by the orders 
themselves. Such are cardinals, nuncios, delegates, 
patriarchs, primates, metropolitans, archbishops, 
vicars-general, archdeacons, deans, parish priests, 
and curates. This hierarchy in the wider sense is 
called hierarchia jurisdictionis, because the persons in 
question have actual power in the Church. There is 
still a third sense in which the expression hierarchy 
may be used; in this it includes the whole clergy and 
laity, inasmuch as they are all members of the Church. 
No instance of the word lepapxla^ corre^onding to the 
term Updpx'riSi can be shown before Dionysius, the 
Pseudo-Areopagite. It is not to be interpreted as 
Upk ipxfi (sacred oflfice), but as UpQv dpxfi (oflSce of 
sacred rites) (Petavius, “ De angelis*^ II, ii, 2). That 
the expression Upapx^o. found general acceptance is 
due to the authority of the Pseudo-Areopagite. The 
third sense of the expression be also traced to 
Dionysius [cf. J. Stiglmayx in ‘^Zeitschr. ftir kathol. 
Theologie’^ XII (1898), 180 sqq.]. 

In the present article the expression hierarchy is 
employed m its narrowest sense. Since, however, the 
earliest history of this threefold institution — ^the 
episcopate, presbyterate^ and diaconate — cannot be 
given without a detailed inquiry into the entire organ- 
ization and inner constitution of the early Church, it is 
proposed to survey in full the earliest history of the 
organization of the Christian Church up to the year 
150; and in this survey it is essential that we extend 
our inquiry to the Apostolic OflSce, as the root from 
which sprang the early Christian episcopate. The 
foundation of the Church by Christ, the history of the 
Primacy of the Bishop of Rome will not be dealt with 
here (ci. the articles: Bishop; Church; College, 
Apostolic; Deacon; Priest; Primacy; Pope; 
Succession, Apostolic). The treatment of the sub- 
ject will be under these six main heads: (I) The 
Principles Governing the Grouping of the Original 
Documents belonging to our question; (II) Enumer- 
ation of the Groups of Documents and the Explanation 
why these Groups have been thus arranged; ffH) 
Discussion and Inteipretation of all Texts of Date 
not later than the Middle of the Second Century (the 
full wording of the texts will be necessary only in 
exceptional cases); (IV) Detailed Evidence from 
Pagan Inscriptions, Papyn, and Ostraka, which throw 
light on Christian institutions; (V) Historical or 
Quasi-Historical Testimonies on the Constitution of 
Primitive Christianity^ taken from Irenseus, Clement 
of Alexandria, TertuUian, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and others; (VI) Short 
Synopsis of the Principal Results of the Investigation. 


I. The Principles Governing the Grouping op 
THE Original Documents — The common division 
into an Apostolic and a post-Apostolic period cannot 
be aptly applied to the collection of historical testi- 
mony bearing on the constitution of the early Church ; 
such a division is indeed misleading. Because 

A. Our sources for the very eaniest times are too 
scanty and fragmentary to give us anything approach- 
ing a clear picture of the institutions; it is therefore 
plain that the mere omission of certain things in these 
sources gives us no right to infer their non-existence 

B. Although the development of the primary ele- 
ments and fundamental principles pf the inner con- 
stitution of the Church was surprisingly rapid and 
uniform, at least in the essential features, the varia- 
tions in different localities were not inconsiderable. 

C. Several testimonies taken from the end of the first 
and the first half of the second century contain valu- 
able historical information directly concerning the 
organization of the early Church and thus lead us 
to the border of the earliest epoch. 

D. a wealth of formulae of archaeological interest, 
and many implicit statements of contemporary legal 
conceptions are found in these testimonies. They 
contain, as it were, the crystallized institutions of the 
earliest period. 

E. One should not imagine the primitive ecclesi- 
astical structure as a mere aggregate of disjoined 
fragments, but rather as a living and regularly devel- 
oped organism, from whose inner construction we can 
under certain conditions arrive at definite conclusions 
as to it origin and growth. 

The last two points show that it is allowable, and 
even necessary to determine from later sources the 
earliest state of the ecclesiastical constitution by 
cautious and critical method. A scientific investi- 
gation will first bulk together all the sources up to the 
middle of the second century, and then conceive as a 
whole, the development up t’o that time. Research 
will show that many of the institutions are undoubt- 
edly post-Apostolic, while of the greater number of 
them, it can only be said that they followed one an- 
other in a certain order: it is impossible to determine 
the exact date of their first appearance. The ency- 
clicals of St. Ignatius (about 110) mark the close of a 
definite period; and there are other sources, the dates 
of which are exactly known, that enable us to ascer- 
tain the first beginnings and some intermediate steps 
in the development of this period. This makes it 
possible to sketch more or less accurately the remain- 
ing stages without fixing upon the exact date of each 
document. For instance, it cannot be doubted that 
certain descriptions in the ** Doctrine of the Twelve 
Apostles” (Aidax'fi) suppose an older phase of corporate 
development than that which we meet with in the 
Pastoral Epistles and the Epistle of Clement. This 
fact however does not decide the question whether the 
Didache was actually written before the Epistle of 
Clement and the Pastoral Epistles. As to the latter, 
it is clear that the system of government depicted 
therein represents an earlier phase than that given in 
the Letters of Ignatius. 

It is not our intention in this article to undertake a 
preliminary and cursory review of the sources, which 
would only establish the most evident facts of chronol- 
ogy. This task has been already sufficiently often under- 
taken from widely different standpoints, and it has 
been shown on incontestable evidence that the several 
grades of the hierarchy did not exist from the b^ 
ginning in their later finished form, but grew up to it 
by various processes, partly of development and partly 
of self-differentiation. Supposing therefore that the 
process of development has been determined in its 
most general outlines, we can arrange the sources ac- 
cordingly. Whether the chronolo^ be treated pre- 
viously or consequently to such an arrangement, that 
factor must be considered separately. 
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The classification will now follow of the whole docu- 
mentary material up to the second half of the second 
century. From the entire material we shall first 
collect those testimonies which evidently exhibit the 
most advanced stage of development and the closest 
resemblance to the institutions of this period. These 
documents will form the fourth group. We then 
gather all those accounts in which the plenitude of the 
Apostolic authority is shown in conjunction with a 
somewhat unfinished and fluctuating system of ec- 
clesiastical government; these form the first group. 
The remaining documents will be assigned to the 
second or third group accordingly as they are more 
nearly related to the first or to the fourth. 

II, Groups op Documents. — A, Enumeration . — 

(1) The First Group includes: (a) the first six chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles, and the passages in 
the Synoptics concerning the special call and unique 
position of the Twelve, (b) the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, the Epistle to the Galatians, the two to 
the Thessalonians, and the Epistle to the Romans, 
(c) some texts from the Acts of the Apostles (to be 
collected later) about the Apostles as witnesses and 
preachers, about the obedience due to them, and 
about the fellow-labourers of St. Paul, (d) the ac- 
count in the Acts about the seven helpers of the 
Apostles (vi, 10), of the presbyters of Palestine (xi, 30; 
XV, xvi, 4; xxi, 18),^ of the presbyters in Asia (xiv, 23), 
of theJ)rophets (xiii, 1-3; xv, 32; xxi, 8 sq.). 

(2) The Second Group includes : (a) the Epistles to 
the Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians, and to Phile- 
mon, (b) the twentieth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles (17 sq.), (c) the First Epistle of Peter, (d) 
the Didache. 

(3) The Third Group includes: (a) the Treatise to 
the Hebrews, (b) the Epistle of James, (c) the 
Second Epistle of Peter, (d) the Epistle of Jude, 
(e) the Three Epistles of John, (f) the Pastoral 
Epistles, (g) the First Letter of Clement, (h) the 
Ascension of Isaias. 

(4) The Fourth Group includes: (a) the i^ocalj^se, 
(b) the Gospel of St. John, (c) the Seven Encyclicals 
of Ignatius, and the Letter of Poly carp, (d) the Letter 
of Barnabas, and the homily known under the title 
of the Second Letter of Clement, (e) the Pastor of 
Hermas, (f) Justin, (g) Hegesippus, (n) Abercius, be- 
sides (i) a brief dissertation on Gnosticism and Mon- 
tanism. 

B. Explanation of the Groups. — (1) General Re- 
marks. — ^The Apologists (Justin excepted), the frag- 
ments of the preabj^ers and of Papks, the Letter to 
Diognetus (chaps, xi and xii are spurious), the Acta” 
and 'Tassiones^" of the martyrs of this period, except- 
ing a passage from the ‘‘Passio Polycarpi”; the 
Apocrypha properly so called, with the exception of 
the Ascension of Isaias; all these furnish nothing 
directl}^ bearing on our matter. The same is true oi 
the Christian papvri, the Ostraka, and the inscriptions. 
One cannot attacn tne value of independent testimony 
to four, passages dealing with the special call and 
vocation of the Twelve, viz. from the Ebionitic 
Gospel (Epiphanius, ‘^Hser.”, xxx, 13), from the 
Apology of Aristides (Texte und XJntersuch., IV, iii, 
1893, 9, 10), from the Mission Sermon of Peter (K^pvyfM 
Jldrpov; Robinson, ''Texts and Studies”, 1891, 86 sq., 
fragm. 1), and from a Coptic papyrus at Strasburg— 
(cf. Gottingergel. Anz., 1900, 481 sq.) . In regard to the 
oldest Greek Christian papyri, see Wessely "Les plus 
anciens monuments du chnstianisme Merits sur Papy- 
rus” ("Patrologia Orientalis”, ed. Grafl6n and Nau, Iv, 
2). Even without taking into account the lack of a 
critical text, we must nevertheless abandon any 
attempt to argue from the Clementines, since even the 
oldest parts betray themselves more and more as a 
product of the third century. The writer of the 
original document may now and then have made use 
of valid traditions, in questions affecting the con- 


stitution of the Church, but he is guilty of arbitrary 
inventions and changes. All the conclusions regard- 
ing primitive conditions which Hilgenfeld^s acumen 
and learning enabled him to draw from the Clemen- 
tines, must give way under the pressure of careful 
criticism. Neither aoes the present writer make use 
of the so-called ‘'Apostolic Church Ordinance”, be- 
cause of the invalidity of Hamack's hypothesis ("Die 
Quellen der sog. Apost. Kirchenord.”, 1886, 32 sq.), 
which would base Chaps. 16-21: 22-28 on two ancient 
sources dating from the middle of the second century. 
The work belongs to the third century and hardly 
admits of critically safe conclusions. The same is true 
of the Syriac Didaskalia. 

(2) Remarks on the First Group, Section (a). — 
According to the restrictions made above, we consider 
here the Gospel accounts only in so far as their testi- 
mony enables us to form an idea of the Church as it 
existed in the fiarst generation. The accounts about 
the position, the authority, the activity of the original 
Twelve in Jerusalem (Acts, i-vi) bear the most evident 
signs of antiquity and genuineness, and agree with all 
the other information about the digiiity of the Apostles 
handed down to us from early times. 

(3) Remarks on the First Group, Section (d). — 
will not suffice, with regard to the presbyters of the 
Acts of the Apostles, to establish historically the fact 
that about a. n. 50 there were presbyters in Jerusalem 
and in other localities in Palestine, and that at the 
same time, Paul on his first journey appointed pres- 
byters in Asia Minor. There remains another impor- 
tant question to be solved, whether aU these presby- 
ters are, in a true sense of the word, the predecessors of 
that primitive college which we meet, for instance 
about 115, in the writings of Ignatius of Antioch. 
There is not the slightest critical reason — ^we shall 
prove this later on at full length — ^why the presb 3 rters 
of Asia Minor should be imderstood as different from 
the superiors mentioned in the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. On the other hand, we regard the 
presbyter-bishops of Ephesus (Acts, xx) as belonging 
to the second group of the sources, because they repre- 
sent an authority that is much more definite. 

(4) Remarks on the First Group, Section (b), and on 
the Second Group. — In the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, the state of the Church as a corporate body 
does not differ in any essential point from that de- 
scribed in the accounts of the first group. The Apostle 
Paul appears as the first, nay, the only authority. 
In the Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians, the conditions nave changed a little. In- 
deed, the personal rule of the Apostle is still supreme; 
but some traits point to a gradual passing of power to 
other superiors. We are reminded of this fact by the 
title of the Epistle to the Philippians, in which bishops 
and deacons are mentioned. We are again reminded 
of it by the mention of Archippus, the minister,, in the 
Epistle to the Colossians. The note to Philemon is 
likewise connected to some extent with this change. 
In the second group we place also the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, since it shows a remarkable decrease in the 
importance of individuals endowed with the charis- 
mata as members of the organized Body of Christ. 
For similar reasons we insert here the Didache. 

(6) Remarks on the Third and Fourth Group. — ^All 
the writings enumerated in the third group show the 
organization of the Church more developed. The 
fourth group witnesses the preponderance of the 
monaremo episcopate. It is not easy to find the 
right place for the Pastor of Hennas. The degree of 
organic development supposed in that work, the 
pronounced control of the presb 3 rters, and the 
resence to all appearances of a leading personality, 
lement, all this points to an intermediate stage, 
the ^ace of which we are much inclined to fix between 
the First Letter of Clement and the Encyclicals of 
Ignatius. Only once is Clement mentioned and then 
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in passing; little therefore can be gathered as to 
the position assigned him by Hennas. On the other 
hand, the Church’s organization is more stable than 
it was in Corinth at the time of the first Clement 
about A. D, 98. Whether Hennas really attempted to 
carry back his description of the Churcn to the end of 
the first century by ^ving it a tinge of antiquity is as 
yet an open question; the categorical “No” of recent 
scholars provokes contradiction. At all events the 
attempt of Hennas, supposing it to have been made, 
was rather weak. But, on the other hand, the per- 
sonal tone is no proof to the contrary. Still, there 
are strong indications that the jDrophet wrote about 
A. D. 150. A monarchic bishop, it is true, is nowhere 
mentioned, but from this it does not follow that Her- 
nias finished his work before the election of his brother 
Pius to the Bishopric of Rome. Just because he was 
the brother of the Head of the Church, he must have 
thought it more advisable to be silent concerning him 
and to antedate the abuses which he reprehends. 

III. Discussion op Texts of Date not later than 
THE Middle of the Second Century. — A. The Texts 
of the First Group. — If we judge of the organization of 
the Churches depicted in the first group of documents 
simply according to the account given in the texts, 
without using a definite theory as a basis, nine ques- 
tions naturaUy present themselves as to: (1) The 
Position of the Twelve; (2) The Position of the 
Seven Ministers of the Table (cf. SiaKovetv rpavil^ais 
Acts, vi, 2) mentioned in the Acts, and of the Presby- 
ters of Palestine; (3) Origin of the Apostolic Author- 
ity; (4) Relations between the Apostles and the 
Christian Communities; (5) The Rights of the Chris- 
tian Communities; (6) The Position of those Individ- 
uals possessing the Charismata ; (7) The Origin of 
Ecclesiastical Authority in General; (8) The Position 
of the Superiors spoken of in some texts; (9) The 
'Position of the Apostolic Fellow-Labourers, — 

(1) — ^The Position of the Twelve. — In the first six 
chapters of the Acts the Eleven (Twelve if we include 
Matthias) appear as a governing body to whom the 
community of Jerusalem is subject (i, 13, 25, 26; ii, 
14, 37, 42, 43; iv, 33, 35, 37; v, 2, 12, 18^2; vi, 
2 sq., 6). The chief personality is Simon Peter (i, 
15 sq., li, 14, 37; iv, 8; v, 3 sq., 15, 29). Next to 
him stands John (iii, 1, 3, ^ 11; iv, 1, 13 sq.). Ac- 
cording to these texts the Twelve are heralds of the 
Word of God and rulers of the community. This 
conception agrees with the traditions in the Synoptics. 
These traditions inform us: (a) of the special appoint- 
ment of the Twelve, (b) of the office entrusted to 
them, and their future destiny. 

(a) Special selection of the Twelve. — a. Appoint- 
ment. — ^The vocation of individuals, viz. of Peter, 
Andrew, James and John. They are to be fishers of 
men (Mark, i, 16-20; Matthew, iv, 18-22). Accord- 
ing to Luke, V, 10, Jesus, after tne miraculous draught 
of fishe^ says to Simon that henceforth he shall catch 
men. The calling of Matthew (Mark, ii, 13, 14; 
Matt., ix, 9; Luke, v, 27, 28). Appointment of the 
Twelve (Mark, iii, 13-19; Matthew, x, 2-4; Luke, vi, 
12-16). Christ “also named them apostles” (Luke, 
vi, 13). /3. The Office of the Twelve and their Future 
Destiny. — ^They are to be with Him and to be sent to 
preach (Mark, lii, 14). They are the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world (Matt., v, 13-16). They 
also must protect the world against corruption and 
elevate it by their holy example. What Christ has 
told them in the dark, they shall speak in the light 
(Matt., X, 26-27). y. Mission of the Twelve to 
preach the kingdom and to heal the sick (Mark, vi, 
7 sq.; Matt., x, 5 sq.; Luke, ix, 1 sq.). To the Gen- 
tiles they are not to go. Mission of the Seventy (Luke. 
X, 1-16). AU are obliged to receive the Twelve ana 
the Seventy, and to hear them; otherwise a severe 
judgment awaits them (1. c.). d. The power to bind 
and to loose given to the Twelve (Matt., xviii, 15 


sq.) ; they shall judge the twelve tribes of Israel (Luke, 
xxii, 30). e. The Mission to the world (Mark, xvi, 
14-18; Matt., xxxii, 18-20; Luke, xxiv, 44-49). i*. 
The Apostles will survive their Master and pass 
through days of sadness (Mark, ii, 19, 20; Matt., ix, 
15; Luke, v, 34-35; similarly Mark, viii, 35 sq.; Matt., 
xvi, 24 sq. ; Luke, ix, 22 sq. ; Luke, xvii, 20 s<^.) . They 
will be dragged before tribunals (Luke, xii, 11, 12; 
xxi, 12 sq.; Mark, xiii, 9 sq.; Matt., x, 17 sq.). 

(b) Special Appointment and Position of Simon 
Peter. — Peter is the foundation of the Church and the 
keeper of the keys; he has full power to bind and to 
loose (Matt., xvi, 18 sq.). Peter is to be like a wise 
and faithful steward, whom the master setteth over 
his family (Luke, xii, 41 sq.; cf. Matt , xxiv, 45 sq.). 
Christ prays for Peter; Peter is to confirm his brethren 
in the Faith (Luke, xxii, 31-34) . No passage in early 
Christian literature permits our explaining the primi- 
tive and marked position of importance enjoyed by 
the Church of Jerusalem by the importance of this 
city itself. Only the Twelve are the bearers of this 
authority, and later James, the “ brother of the 
Lord”, and his circle. Nowhere do we hear that 
brethren gifted with the charismata had any influence 
in matters of government. The Apostolic authority 
is represented as the result of the Divine ordinance. 
This authority included jurisdiction. The Twelve re- 
garded their prerogatives as a moral power conferred 
by God and Christ, as a right which exacted from 
others the correlative service of obedience. 

(2) The Seven Apostolic Helpers (Acts, vi) and the 
Presbyters of Palestine.— (a)The Seven Administrators 
of the Table. — Owing to the complaint of Hellenistic 
Jewish Christians that their widows were less cared for 
than those of the “Hebrews”, the Twelve provide that 
seven men, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom be 
“looked out” and chosen (cf. rb ttXtj^os rQv fjLadTjruy, 
Acts, vi, 2, and hthmov iravrbi rod ir\'f)dov%, vi, 5) by the 
whole community (cf. iTrL<rKi^acree of vi, 3, and 
\i^avTo of vi, 5). The Apostles themselves intend to 
install the persons chosen in their office (vi, 3). This 
enables the Twelve to devote themselves (henceforth 
exclusively) to prayer and preaching. The Seven 
Elect are presented to the Apostles who “ praying 
impose hands upon them” (vi, 5 and 6). No critical 
doubt can be cast upon any part of the narrative. An 
official name for the Seven has not come down to us. 
Their office is described as a ministering to the tables 
(diaKovecv rpaTr^fats, vi, 2), the care of the temporal 
support of the poor. In reality, however, one of 
those elected, Stephen, soon devotes himself with 
ardent zeal to the preaching of the Word of God. 
Another, Philip, becomes a missionary (viii, 5 sq.) He 
is called evangelist (xxi, 8). 

The sources thus show that these seven men^ elected 
by the people in obedience to the Apostles, were invested 
by the Apostles in the almoner’s office with prayer 
and imposition of hands. In addition they could act 
as preachers. Whether this institution existed for 
any length of time, we do not know. There is no dog- 
matic tradition strictly speaking, nor any decisive 
historical reason to suppose that these seven men 
were deacons in the later sense of the word. The 
question of their position is usually looked at from a 
wrong point of view. For from the difference be- 
tween the original and the later sphere of activity we 
cannot infer a lack of continuity between the office 
of the Seven and that of the deacons of the second 
century. The office of the Seven was no more com- 
pletely independent than that of the later deacons. 
One and the same office may in course of time shift 
the limits of its competence to a very considerable 
extent; so much so that only a minimum may re- 
main of what it was originally. Yet nobody speaks 
in this case of an essentially different office. To be 
convinced of this, we have only to consider the Roman 
offices of prsetor and quaestor. In later times too the 
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care of the poor and sick was one of the duties of 
deacons proper. The distribution of the Eucharist 
was likewise part of their duty. It is not impossible 
that the last mentioned duty is already included in the 
expression ministering to the tables' ^ used in our 
text; for comparison see chap, ii, 46, “Breaking 
bread from house to house {K\G>vTis re Kar oTkov Aprov) 
they took their meat rpo0^s) The 

most important point ho'wever is this: the Seven vrere 
appointed to their oflSce by the Apostles with imposi- 
tion of hands and prayer. This prayer must have con- 
tained, implicitly at least, the petition that the Holy 
Ghost might empower and strengthen the chosen ones 
to fulfil their office (of ministering to the tables), thus 
conferring all that was essentially necessary to make 
their office the same as the later diaconate. Nor has 
the Church ever placed the essence of the diaconate in 
anything else. 

(b) The Presbyters of Palestine. — We do not know 
whether or not there is an historical basis for the 
legendary tradition that the first twelve Apostles, 
following the command of their Master, remained 
twelve years in Jerusalem, At all events only Simon 
Peter, (James), and John and James the ''Brother of 
the Lord” are met with in Jerusalem between the 
years 45 and 50. About this time presbyters ap- 
peared in addition to the Apostles. We find mention 
of them for the first time in Acts, xi, 30. They are to 
be found in several Christian communities of Palestine. 
In Jerusalem the presbyters hold a middle rank be- 
tween the Apostles and the rest of the community. 
Together with the Apostles they write the letter which 
conveys the decision reached by the Church of Jeru- 
salem as to the proper mode of observing the law (xv, 
1-30: cf. xvi, 4). The Acts mention the presbyters 
in connexion with James only on one other occasion 
(xxi, 18). It is contrary to the principles of historical 
research to associate the first appearance of the Pales- 
tinian presbyters with the .monarchical position held 
by James of the house of David. It is only at a later 
time, probably after Peter had left Jerusalem for a 
long time or for ever, that James ^pears as the 
monarchic bishop of the holy city. The presbyters 
were at first simply assistants of tne Twelve outside 
the capital. Then a substitute for the Apostles was 
needed in Jerusalem as well, when most of them had 
left that city. This was not a revolution in the sys- 
tem of church government; it was merely the natural 
course of events. No one who clearly understands 
the practice and the ideas of the earliest times will 
doubt that the installation of these presbyters was 
effected by means of imposition of hands and prayer. 
Very probably the presbyterate of the earliest time 
was only a dignity. 

(3) The Origin of the Apostolic Authority.— (a) Paul 
proves that he is an Apostle sent directly by God and 
Cvhrist and endowed with full power (Gal., i, 1, 12, 15; 
ii, 8-9; I Cor., i, 1; iii, 9-11; iv, 1; ix, 1; II Cor., i. 
1 ; iii, 6; x, 4-8; xi, 4-5; the whole of chapters xi and 
xii; I Thess., i, 4-5; ii, 4, 13; Rom., i, 1-16; xi, 13 
sq. ; xii, 3 ; xv, 15-22 ; xvi, 25-27) . (b) Supplementary 
texts: Gal., i, 8-9 (Paul preaches the absolute truth) ; 
Gal., ii, 2 (comparison between his Go^el and that of 
the original Apostles) ; Gal., ii, 6 (he did not receive 
ower from other Apostles, whether the word Apostles 
e taken in the narrower or the wider sense). The 
thought underlying all these texts is this: Paul con- 
ceived his own authority as analogous, to the power 
conferred by God and Christ upon the Twelve, a 
power which Paul himself acknowledged, (c) These 
utterances of Paul agree with the following from the 
Acts of the Apostles: ii, 32; iv, 33; v, 32; viii, 25 
(the Apostles are authoritative witnesses of the 
Resurrection and the deeds of Jesus Christ) : ix, 3 sq. ; 
xxii, 14 sq.; xxvi, 15 sq.( vocation of St. Paul); iv, 19, 
20; V, 29; x, 42 (the Apostles are bound to naake 
known what they have seen and heard) ; ix, 27 (Paul 


is presented to the Apostles by Barnabas at Jerusa- 
lem); xiii, 47 [Paul (and Barnabas?) appointed by 
Christ to be the light of the Gentiles]; xx, 24, rcXetc&rw 
^TeXeiwo-at] . . . rijp dtaKoviav irapd, rov Kupiov 

Ii 7 <ro 0 , SLafjuxpTi^paffdaL rh eiayyiKXtxiv . . , This text is 
equivalent to those given above under (a). 

(4) Relations of the Apostle to the Communities 
Founded by him. — (a) Galatians. — ^The Galatians were 
obliged to believe and obey the preaching of Paul (Gal., 

i, 6-12; iii, 1-2; iv, 14-19; v, 2, 7-10), Their rela- 
tions are based upon the following three facts 
strongly emphasised by Paul: (i) They have received 
the Holy Ghost &kotjs irl<rT€tat ("by the hearing of 
faith”, iii, 2). ^ (ii) Paul preaches the absolute truth, 
therefore let him be anathema who preaches a Gospel 
besides that which he has preached (i, 8-9). (iii) To 
resist the truth when preached, is to disobey (v, 7). 

(b) Corinthians. — Paul introduces himself as an 
authoritative teacher: (I Cor., i, 11 sq.; cf. iii, 4r-7; 

ii, 4-5; iv, 3-5, 15, 16, 17, Paul threatens to use 
severe measures (iv, 19-21); he commands them to 
expel the incestuous adulterers (v, 1-13) ; to appoint 
arbitrators (vi, 1-7); he distinguishes between his 
permission {(njyyvdpLrj) and his command (irtrayi^) 
(vii, 6); cf. vii, 7, "I would”; 8, “I say”; 10, “I 
command, not I, but the Lord” ; 12, " I speak, not the 
Lord”; 25, " I mve counsel”; 40, he wishes them to 
f ollow his counsm. Paul has the right to be maintained 
by those to whom he preaches, but he has not made 
use of this right (ix, 1-2 ; 7-1 6) . He praises them that 
keep his ordinances (xi, 2) ; " now this I ordain”, 17: 
"the rest I will set in order, when I come ”j id, 33 and 
34; cf. also the orders, xiv, 28 sq. and xv, i sq.; xvi, 
i sq.: ordinance concerning the collection, which 
according to the will of the Apostles, was always to be 
looked upon as a free act of kindness. Cf. II Cor., ix 
and Rom., xv, 26 sq. In the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians the Apostle does not attnbute to the 
community any authority whatsoever over himself; 
he refuses to be the object of any arrogant judgment 
(iv, 3). In three instances he admits that the com- 
munity has certain rights which, however, have their 
origin in his command or his directions (v, 1-13 ; vi 
1-7; xvi, 1 sq.). II Cor., i, 23 sq.: Paul assures them 
that he avoided coming to Corinth in order to spare 
them, and he adds : “ Not because we exercise dominion 
over your faith, but we are helpers of your j oy .” This 
is the only passage of this kind found in the writings 
of St. Paul. II Cor., ii, 9: "For this end also did I 
write, that I may know the experiment of you, whether 
you be obedient in all things; ” iii, 2-3; vii, 8-12; viii. 
10 sq. (mild requests) ; x, 1-18; up to this chapter of 
the second Epistle to the Corintlnans St. Paul lays 
little stress upon his authority; he does not so much 
utter injunctions as counsels and requests, without, 
however, acknowledging any power of the community 
over himseH. N ow he speaks of the spiritual weapons 
given by God “ unto the pulling down of fortifications”, 
(4) "bringing into captivity every understanding 
(v&rjfjM) unto the obedience of Christ”, (5) "having in 
readiness to revenge all disobedience”, (6) the Lord has 
given him power "imto edification” (8; cf. xiii, 10; 
xi, 4) ; there is no other Christ, no other Gospel, but 
that which he has brought (di'^xeo-^e, not avcLxeaBe) 
(xiii, 2); if he comes again, he will not spare the 
sinners. From chap, x on Paul again forcibly empha- 
sizes his full authority over the community. 

(c) Romans. — ^We must take into account that the 
Apostle speaks to a community which he himself has 
not founded (cf . especially chap, xv) ; consequently 
he does not give commands; nevertheless he teaches 
with fuU authority, as one who has power. He refers 
(xiii, 3) to the ^ace granted him in order that he 
might be enabled to give earnest admonitions; hence 
it is that the Gentiles owe him obedience (xv, 15-19). 
The same idea is expressed in chap, xvi, 17-19. The 
text (x, 14-17) is one of those most helpful in giving 
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us an insight into the beginnings of Christianity. Be- 
lief is impossible if one has not heard a preacher of the 
Faith, and preachmg requires the sending of the 
preacher. 

(d) Thessalonians , — In I Thess,, ii, 7 (I Cor., ix, 
7-16 and II Thess., iii, 7-9) ; I Thess., iv, 1 ; II Thess., 
ii, 12-14 (cf. 2-4), Paul exhorts the Thessalonians to 
hold the traditions which they have learned, whether 
bjr word or by his epistle; cf. also iii, 6. If one of the 
faithful does not obey Paul’s epistle, they shall not 
keep company with him and shall admonish him (iii, 
14 and 15). 

(e) Supplementary notes from the Acts of the 
Apostles. — Acts, ii, 42 (The community perseveres in 
the doctnne of the Apostles). Acts, xv, 6-31 (The 
Apostles and the presbyters of Jerusalem issue an 
authoritative encyclical concerning the observance of 
the law). Acts, xvi, 4 extends it to Asia Minor. 

(5) The rights of the Communities. — The first group 
of our documents contains fifteen texts from which 
may be drawn conclusions with regard to certain 
community rights. These texts may be divided into 
eight classes. The first contains information on 
elections of an official character held by the communi- 
ties; the second, on elections of a private character; 
the third, on judicial i)roceedings; the fourth, on 
private courts of arbitration; the fifth, on the opinions 
of the faithful with regard to the Apostles; the sixth, 
on collections taken up in the communities; the 
seventh, on credentials granted in the name of the 
community; the eighth, on the acknowledgment of 
superiors by the community. In order to’ view the 
matter in the proper critical light, one must keep in 
mind that from the very beginning the concept £'ccl&- 
sia expressed not only the local particular Church, but 
also the universal Church as a whole, in as much as it 
is superior to the individual communities and operates 
in them as their vital principle. This is now admitted 
by Protestant scholars of the first rank. Even when 
JScclesia was used in the sense of local Church it did not, 
in the earliest Christian literature, designate the com- 
munity as opposed to the Apostles or any other supe- 
riors, but it meant the organized community Such is 
the obvious meaning of the term in all the writings of 
the New Testament. In only two passages which, 
moreover, belong to the quite exceptional fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts, the Ecclesia is placed side by side 
with the Apostles and presbyters: The Apostles of the 
Gentiles are received oy the Church (of Jerusalem) 
and by the Twelve and the presbyters (xv, 4); the 
Apostles and presbyters together with the entire 
Church of Jerusalem elect the envoys for Antioch. 
Acts, xiv, 22 says Paul appointed presbyters in every 
Church (/car’ hK\7}<rlav) of Asia Minor. 

Elsewhere, however, St. Paul’s conception of the 
Church prevails; the Church, both in its ideal form 
and in its concrete realization, is always the body of 
Christ and consequently an organic, articulated whole. 
It is in the Epistle to the Ephesians that we find for 
the first time the notion of this ideal Church, i. e., of the 
universal Church taken as an individual unit (Ephes., 
i, 22; iii, 10, 21; v, 23, 24, 25, 27, 29, 32; so too Col., 
i, 18, 24; Hebr., xii, 23 sq.). This is the meaning of 
Matt,, xvi, 18: ‘T will build my church”. Some- 
thing like a transition to this meaning is found in I 
Cor,, xii, 28: “God indeed hath set some in the 
church; first apostles, etc.” One plainly feels how- 
ever that behind these words there still lurks the 
idea that in every individual Church (i. e. community) 
the various charismata are operative. Something 
similar may be observed in I Cor., x, 32 with the 
difference, however, that here the actual particular 
Church is still more clearly to be seen. On the other 
hand in the three passages where Paul speaks of him- 
self as the former persecutor of the ChurcL he may 
possibly have in mind the community of Jerusalem 
(Gal. i, 13; I Cor., xv, 9; Phil., iii, 10). In Acts, xi, 


26 the word *EKk\7}<rla seems also to have a signification 
intermediate between that of the particular concrete 
Church and that of the ideal universal Church. There 
remain eighty-four texts in w'hich the word Ecclesia 
occurs. In no single one of them does the expression 
signify the community or the congregation taten in a 
distinctly democratic sense, by which emphasis would 
be laid on the self-government of the faithful. It is 
therefore not admissible to consider the actions of the 
Ecclesia a mere outcome of democratic rights, thus 
arbitrarily excluding both the unitary operation of the 
organism as a whole and the graded activity of the 
individual members and different organs of adminis- 
tration. St Paul certainly ascribes all rights and 
powers to the Ecclesia as the ideal whole, through 
whose vivifying action they are imparted to the local 
Churches, the proximate sources whence the individ- 
ual administrative organs derive their vital prerog- 
atives. But all this is possible only because the 
Church is the body of Christ and thus in vital union 
with the giver of life, Jesus Christ. 

This early Christian view of the Church has nothing 
in common with the idea of a purely human, demo- 
cratic authority and supremacy of the community. 
In our own days as well, it is of course the only correct 
conception of the Christian Church; it is the Catholic 
idea of the Church. Even towards the end of the 
second century the use of terms had already begun to 
undergo a change. This is perhaps to be regretted. 
Instead of speaking of the activity, the efficiency, and 
the sacrificial office of the Church of God, it gradually 
became customary to lay stress on the acting organs, 
i. e., to ascribe these functions to the bishop or presby- 
ter. This brought out more clearly the element of 
jurisdiction and defined more sharply the grades of 
authority. As long as the Church in general was 
conceived as the subject of all activity, the functions 
of the individual organs remained undefined nor 
could any clear distinction be drawn between their 
respective attributions. While these were more 
plainly marked off in the later development, the 
depth and unity of thought was impaired by the 
obscuring of the idea that the Church is the mystical 
body of Christ. St. Paul never derived all the rights 
and powers of the Churches founded by him from the 
plenitude of his Apostolic power. He never forgot 
that the Church of God was primarily a creation of 
God, and therefore the subject of rights founded in her 
very nature. But these rights and powers which 
come from God have nothing in common with com- 
munity rights. By community rights we understand, 
of course, only those rights which were proper to actu- 
ally existing, complete communities. In most of the 
Protestant works on this subject we find these latter 
rights confounded with those that belong to the 
Church as an organism, as the body of Christ. Har- 
nack, in his latest treatise on the inner constitution 
of the Church (Realencyklop. fUr Protest. Theol. und 
Kirche, ed. 3, XX, 1908, 508-546; cf. especially 519 
sqj.) has attempted to remove this confusion, but only 
with partial success. 

In the next series of texts we cannot, of course, 
insert those in which St. Paul, as for instance in Gal., 
iv, 17, exhorts the Christians to admonish one another, 
to warn, to correct the sinners. This is a duty imposed 
by the Lord’s command; and the right to fulfil that 
duty is included in the right to administer fraternal 
correction; it is not a community right. The first 
group of texts deals with electoral proceedings of an 
official character, (a) The entire assembly of the 
faithful takes part in the election of Matthias (Acts, 
i, 23-26), after two candidates had been proposed. 
Peter opens the proceedings; but no information is 
given about the right of presentation and the manner 
of casting the lot. (b) The seven assistants of the 
Apostles are chosen by the whole community in 
accordance with the injunction of the Twelve ijoLv rh 
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TrXrjdos . . . ; and from the Apostles they 

receive the imposition of hands with prayer (Acts, vi, 
2-6). (c) In Acts, xi, 22 sq., w^e are told that the 

“Church that was at Jerusalem” sends Barnabas as 
an official envoy to Antioch. After the council of the 
Apostles, envoys are sent out by the Apostles, presby- 
ters, and the whole Church (criv SkQ t'q iKKXrialq., Acts 
XV, 22). A semi-official election is spoken of in only 
one text (second group of texts). St. Paul is given a 
companion “by the churches” (II Cor., viii, 19) to 
accompanv him in collecting alms. It is easy to read 
between the lines that St. Paul desired to have them 
appointed in order to protect himself against evil 
tongues. In these electoral acts one must bear in 
mind all that has been said about the Church as an 
organism and also take into account the dependence 
of the voters upon the Apostles, which the texts them- 
selves suggest. Finally the follo'wing important 
methodological rule should constantly be kept m view: 
if a document simply reports the fact that a com- 
munity chose its officials or that it had a share in their 
appointment, this does not warrant the conclusion 
that the government is based on democratic principles. 

A third group of texts contains information about 
the judicial prerogatives of the community. They 
include the sentence condemning the incestuous man, 
which was passed in a plenary session of the commu- 
nity at Corinth (I Cor., v, 3 sqq.) and an allusion to a 
similar event that took place later in the same Church 
(II Cor., ii, 6-9, and vii, 12). In both cases one finds 
an ordinance of the Apostle, and this means that the 
competency of the community depends on St. Paul. 
The fourth group consists of only one text. It deals 
with private courts of arbitration to be introduced at 
Corinth by order of St. Paul (I Cor., vi, 1 sq.). In the 
fifth group we have three texts which tell of the harsh 
judgment passed by the faithful on St, Paul (Gal., vi, 
1; I Cor., iv, 3) and St. Peter (Acts, xi, 1-4). With 
regard to their manner of acting, only the text in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians speaks of a “day” (i}M>^pa) 
of the community. The points at issue are party 
<lifferences that had sprung up between the followers 
of Paul, Cephas, and Apollo. However only a super- 
ficial exegesis would draw from the discussions conclu- 
sions as to the fundamental elements of the ecclesiasti- 
eal organization. Indeed St. Paul himself declares 
his complete indifference to all these judgments. 
He was, of course, extremely cautious with regard to 
the collection of alms (II Cor., viii, 18 sq.) — sixth 

g roup. He left it to the Christians themselves to 
eep or to give their mite. It would be absurd to 
speak here of definable rights. The credentials and 
letters of recommendation (II Cor., iii, 1) — seventh 
group — were not a matter of compulsion. No com- 
munity rights can be inferred from them. 

There remains in consequence only the eighth group, 
consisting of two texts. The question here is, what 
rights can be deduced from the acknowledgment of 
superiors by the community (I Cor., xvi, 16; I Thess., 
V, 12)? No proof has been found hitherto for Weiz- 
sacker's assertion (Das apostolische Zeitalter der 
christlichen Kirche, 3rd ed., 1902, p. 601) that this 
acknowledgement was “at all times' ^dependent upon 
the free choice of the community. The altogether 
unwarranted conclusions drawn from our texts by 
Weizsacker (op. cit., 599 sq.) and many scholars after 
him have been refuted by me in detail in “Zeitschrift 
fUr katholische Theol.”, XXVII, 1903, pp. 64-74. 
This article with the help of other documents shows 
also the further point, that the circumstance of the 
Epistles being directed to the entire community does 
not in the least prove the autonomy of the comumnity 
and the absence of superiors. This serves also as a 
refutation of Knopfs statements (Das nachaposto- 
lische Zeitalter, 1905, p. 148 sq.). Even if the com- 
munity rights as described in the whole first group 
of documents were much more extensive than the 


texts actually show them to be, we could not yet 
speak in any way of a democratic reform of the con- 
stitution (cf. Dunin Borkowski, “ Methodologische 
Vorfragen zur urchristlichen Verfassungsgeschichte ” 
in “Zeitschr. fur Kath. Theol.”, XXVIII, 1904, pp. 
218-249, and XXIX, 1905, pp. 28-52 and 212-257). 
Even though^ the critical analysis of all the texts 
reduces to their true value the alleged rights of the first 
Christian communities, we of course do not deny that 
St. Paul allowed the communities which he founded 
a larger autonomy on many points, thus making the 
local Church in various matters independent of him- 
self. We must, however, always understand the 
Church in the sense in which Paul understands it, 
namely as an organic body whose several members 
enjoy distinct activities proportionate to the functional 
power, with which each of them is endowed by God. 

(6) Position of Charismatic Individuals. — The 
longer Epistles of St. Paul contain information about 
certain wonderful, mystic manifestations of the 
religious life in the earhest communities. These are: 
prophecy, working of miracles in general 
or ivepyi^/mTa Svvdfj^av or 8vvdfji£Ls)j healing of the sick 
(xapia-fiara iaiidTtav)^ discerning of spirits {BtaKpl<reLs 
irvevpdrcav, 8iaKpLveLv)j the gift of tongues (yivTi 7 Xw<rcrcSz/, 
al yXQtraaL, 6 \wve6fuat.TC\ \a\Qv y\d>(r<ri[j or jXdxrcrats ) , the 
interpretation of these tongues [ipfiTf^eia yXtaccQp, 
dL€pfjL7]ve6€<TSaL, ciiTTjixov \6yop SoOpaL^ S^papup r^s <po)v^s 
ipfiTjpela.) j revelation (XaX«?y iv diroKoMpeL, 
&jroKd\v\l/LP fx^cpj. In I Cor., xiv, 6, the gift of revela- 
tion is distinguished from that of prophecy, while in 
verses 26 and 29 it is declared to be prophecy. Prophecy 
reveals not only the future but also, and especially, 
the secrets of hearts (I Cor., xiv, 23-25). The gift of 
the discerning of spirits distinguishes between several 
(probably conflicting) prophetic ^eeches (I Cor., xiv, 
29 sq.) . These gifts of the Holy Ghost and only these 
are to be counted among the mystic, extraordinary 
manifestations. The Apostle calls them 
vpedfjLara, xap/tr/^ara fTpev/xariKd^ ri irpevjmriKd. The 
individuals so endowed are ol irpevfMTLKoi. According 
to the Apostle’s mode of speaking, charisma is used to 
mean every activity that in any way originates from 
the ordinance of God or Christ, and is granted chiefly 
for the good of the Church. It need not be given to 
the individual immediately by God ; it may have been 
established by God as an orcfinary supernatural func- 
tion. In other words, every rehgious activity exer- 
cised within the Church as the body of Christ, and in 
the service of the Church, is considered by the Apostle 
as a gift of God and in certain cases as a Divinely 
appointed office. 

In the first group of texts the word charisma (charis- 
mata) occurs fourteen times: Rom., i, 11; v, 15, 16; 
vi, 23; xi, 29; xii, 6; I Cor., i, 7; vii, 7; xii, 4, 9, 28, 
30, 31 (chapters xiii and xiv speak throughout of 
charismata without, however, mentioning the word) ; 
II Cor., i, 11. There are only three other passages in 
which the expression occurs, but in these it is used in 
the exact meaning in which St. Paul uses it: I Tim., 
iv, 14; II Tim., i, 6; I Pet., iv, 10. With the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Rom., v and vi, the meaning given 
above is quite evident. In the fifth and sixth chap- 
ters of the Epistle to the Romans the meaning is even 
more general. Charity, faith, and hope, exercised in 
any manner for the service of the Church, are charis- 
mata. They are even more perfect than the gift of 
miracles (I Cor., xii, 31, and xiii). As the spreading 
of the Kingdom of God and the preaching of the 
Gospel are charismata of the Spirit (Rom., xv, 27: 
rots TPeVfMTiKoTs [i, e. • • • ^KOLvdsficrav — 

cf. I Cor., ix, 11), so also is that mutual consolation 
which the common Faith affords. Those Christians 
are “spiritual” who are governed by the Spirit of 
Divine meekness (Gal., vi, 1) . The word of wisdom 
(X670J <To<f>las)j the word of knowledge (X670S 7vc6<rw9), 
ordinary teaching ( 5 t 5 ax^» 5 t 5 a(r/faX£a) are not, there- 
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fore, necessarily mystic and miraculous manifesta- 
tions. The contrary opinion, although widely spread, 
cannot be proved from the sources. Whether all 
these charismata are mystic or miraculous (see above) 
or not depends on their object and their character. 
The opposition of the “spiritual” individual to the 
prophet in I Cor., xiv, 37, is only apparent. The ^ 
in the sentence ef tls 5ok€l TTpocp'^ryjs elpai TTpevjjLaTLKds 
is to be translated by “ or in general”. Every charis- 
matic individual is spiritual, but not vice versa. It 
shows lack of exact criticism to suppose extraordinary 
charismata, or miraculous endowments, in all those 
cases where there is mention of charismata. ^ 

We now proceed to a more detailed examination of 
these texts. In Rom., xii, 3-8, the diverse charis- 
mata are enumerated which determine the dignity of 
the members of the mystical body of Christ. Among 
these c^ismata Paul mentions (v. 6) prophecy 
“according to the rule of faith” (/card r^v dvdXoyLav 
TVS iricrrews), the ministry and the gift of teaching 
(v. 7). With regard to the two latter, it cannot be 
shown that they were charismata in a Afferent sense 
than any other Christian virtue, or any work under- 
taken out of love or under the ordinary influence of 
^ace. This is confirmed by the circumstance that 
immediately afterwards there are mentioned: (v. 8) 
he that exhorteth (vapaKaXwp), he that giveth (/4era- 
didoi&s), he that riileth (Tpoi<rr<£/ievos), and he that 
sheweth mercy (iXeQp). In I Cor,, xii, 4-31, Paul 
distinguishes (v. 4, 5, 6), charismata (xap^tfA^aTa), 
probably healing of the sick, ministries (Sta/coi^iat), 
and operations (ivepy^fMra) . In the Epistle to the 
Romans he counts ministries among the^ charismata. 
However, in the Epistle to the Corinthians he does 
not adhere strictly to this threefold division. For in 
verses 8 and 9 he evidently enumerates as charismata 
the (obscure) word of wisdom (\6yo5 <ro4>ias), the 
(interpreting) word of knowledge (X6yos ypiixretas)^ 
faith (tUttls), and the grace of healing (^xaplTfMra 
lafjLdrtav). In v. 10 miracles are mentioned in the first 
place, probably expulsions .of demons {hepy^fiara 
5vpdii€(av)j and then follow prophecy, discerning of 
spirits, the gift of tongues, and the interpretation of 
speeches. Verse 28 gives another list: apostles, 

S ' ets, doctors, miracles {dvpd/Meis), the graces or 
gs, helps (dvrtXiJ^ets), governments (/cuiSc/oviJo-ets), 
kinds of tongues, interpretations of speeches. The 
Apostles, prophets, and doctors are introduced by 
“ first”, “ secondly”, and “ thirdly For the Apostles 
are the first heralds of the Faith; in the prophets the 
marvellous power of the Holy Ghost is displayed in 
the first and most necessary manifestations; the 
doctors explain the new doctrine to the newly con- 
verted. In chapters xiii, 1-3, and xiv, 1-5 and 19, 
Paul again refers incidentally to some of the charis- 
mata, in order to warn against overvaluation and 
misuse. In xiv, 27-33 and 37-38, it is stated that the 
prophets do not possess the privilege of absolute truth; 
they have to control one another. Furthermore they, 
as well as all charismatic members, must be in con- 
formity with the teaching of the Apostle (cf. Rom., 
xii, 6), and acknowledge that his teaching is the com- 
noand of God [Ef ns doxet eJpai if TTpev/mriKbs, 

hnyiviaffKirta, A ypd<p(a bfiXp^ 6 tl Kvplov i(rrlv iproXi^. 

64 Tis dypoet, ^ dypoetrai, (I Cor., xiv, 37-38 — the read- 
ing dyvo^Tu gives no sense)]. 

The comforter of the Epistle to the Romans who 
admonishes and teaches is charismatic in the same 
sense as Tychicus, whose ojSEice it is to console the 
Ephesians and Colossians (Eph., vi, 21 and 22; Col., 
iv, 7 and 8), as Timothy in Thessalonica (I Thess., iii, 
2). Paul regards evenr admonition and consolation 
proceeding from the Faith as a form of activity in- 
cluded in charismata, and Paul, Timothy, and Titus 
act as TapaKaXoOvres when they admonish and instruct 
(I Thess., ii, 11; I Tim., v, 1; vi, 2; II Tim., iv, 2; 
Tit., ii, 6, 15) . The word Tra/odfcXijo-is in the New Testa- 


ment has alw’ays the meaning of an explanatory ad- 
monition and consolation, or an instruction ; so Acts, 

xiii, 15; xv, 31; II Cor., viii, 17; I Thess., ii, 3; cf. 
Heb., xiii, 22. Frequently it denotes consolation in 
the passive sense; so II Cor., i, 3, 4, 5, 6 (6is), 7; vii, 
4, 7, 13; viii, 4(?); Phil., ii, 1; II Thess., ii, 16; 
Philem., 7 (cf. Heb., vi, 18; xii, 5; Acts, ix, 31). As 
denoting a prophetic admonition and consolation -we 
find TrapdxXvo't.s in I Cor., xiv, 3, and I Tim., iv, 13, 
'where it is found in combmation -with didaa-KaXla. 
It signifies, therefore, consoling exhortation as dis- 
tinguished from instruction. Nor does /MTadidipaL 
imply a charisma in the sense of an extraordinary 
command of the Spirit. It is used not only of mate- 
rial alms (Eph.jiv, 28 — cf.Luke, iii, 11), but also of a 
spiritual gift (Rom., i, 11), and of the Gospel (I Thess., 
ii, 8 — iueraSoOvat). 'IXapbrTjs occurs only in the above- 
mentioned passage in the Epistle to the Romans 
(Rom., xii, 8). The Aewv is simply every one who 
from motives of Faith exercises mercy in the service of 
the Church. Neither do we know anything of a 
mystic or miraculous charisma relating to spiritual or 
material help ( dvr tX#ets) and government (/cv^Se^viJorets)^ 
words which do not occur elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment; they were simply voluntary or official services. 
The ruler {Tpoia-Tdfiepos) of the Epistle to the Romans 
is endowed with just such a spiritual gift. These gifts 
are charismata in St. Paurs sense (see above). On 
accoimt of the local colour of the “Didache” we can- 
not draw from it any general conclusions concerning 
the Apostles, prophets, and doctors of the oldest times. 
This triad — Apostles, prophets, doctors — occurs in the 
New Testament only in I Cor., xii, 28 and 29. In the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (iv, 11) Apostles, prophets^ 
evangelists, pastors, and doctors are enumerated. In 
the Acts we find (xiii, 1) only prophets and doctors. 
Apart from the Gospels, we find doctors (5i5d<r/caXot) 
mentioned alone in the following texts: Rom., ii, 26 
(some Christians believe themselves to be teachers of 
infants); Heb., v, 12 (those addressed ought to be 
masters) ; I Tim., ii, 7, and II Tim.^ iv, 3 (in the last 
the reference is to false teachers) ; James, iii, 1 (there 
should not be many masters). In none of these 
places does the word doctor or its equivalent imply a 
mystic or miraculous charisma ; at least such cannot 
be sho'wn from the sources themselves. The same is 
true of the expressions didache and didaskaliOj which 
denote simply the doctrine itself and its actual com- 
munication. They were charismata just as every gift 
granted by God for the service of the Church was a 
charisma. The same is found to be true from a study 
of the Pastoral Epistles. Neither does the expression 
teach ^diddcrKO), I teach) signify anything more. 

More difficult is the correct valuation of the term 
apostle. Beginning with Lightfoot (St. PauFs Epistle 
to the Galatians, 1887 and 1902, 92 sqq.) this question 
has been discussed again and again. The present writer 
takes the view that in the Acts the word is always 
used of the Twelve, with the exception however of 

xiv, 4 and 13. There Barnabas and Paul are called 
“the apostles” (of dvd^ToXot ) , From this we cannot at 
once conclude that Barnabas was an Apostle in the 
same sense as Paul. For, as it was everywhere known 
that Paul enjoyed the title of Apostle, it may w^ell be 
that Barnabas as his companion shared this name. 
Neither he nor Sylvanus is ever called Apostle by 
Paul himself, not even in I Cor., ix, 6. Paul does, 
however, allow Barnabas (and Sylvanus) to share in 
his Apostolic privileges when they are in his company; 
so, for instance, in Gal., ii, 9. Paul commonly gives 
the title of Apostle to none but the Twelve besides 
himself. In II Cor., xi, 5, and xii, 11, it is plain that 
those who are “above measure” apostles are ironically 
so called and are to be looked upon as pseudo-apostles. 
In II Cor., viii, 23, the dvba-roXoL iKKXva-t&p are en'v^oys. 
The word is used here in its original meaning^ 
not unkno'wn, perhaps, to the Hellenistic Jews. In 
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II Cor., xi, 13, it is stated that the pseudo-apostles 
claimed the position of real Apostles (probably, there- 
fore, in the strict sense) , they certainly assumed the 
name of “apostles'\ From this it does not of course 
follow that they had a right to that name. The three 
well known passages, I Cor., xii, 28 and 29; Eph., ii, 
20 (iii, 5) ; and Eph., iv, 11 , which speak of the “apos- 
tles’^ together with the prophets as members of Christ 
and as the foundation of the Church, do not permit us 
to decide with certainty whether Paul speal^ here of 
apostles in the wider sense or, as in all the other texts, 
of himself and the Twelve. The latter is the more 
probable. There remains, therefore, only the re- 
markable passage in Rom., xvi, 7; here Andronicus 
and Junias are mentioned as iTrlffrjjjtoi iv rots dTotrrST^ts. 
These words e\idently intended to designate these 
two as especiallv distinguished apostles. This, there- 
fore, would be the only passage in the New Testament 
where “apostle” occurs in a wider sense, unless it 
should have to be translated thus* “ they did excellent 
service as messengers of the community”, and the 
word would mean the same as in II Cor., viii, 23. 
’AttoottoXiJ (office of an apostle) occurs four times in the 
New Testament. Twice Paul uses it to denote his 
own vocation (Rom., i. 5; I Cor., ix, 2); once to 
denote that of Peter (Gal., ii, 8). In the Acts, i, 25, 
this word (apostleship) together with ministry desig- 
nates the office of the Twelve. The thirty-six pas- 
sages in the New Testament, apart from the Gospels, 
which contain the word send (dTroffriWetv) do not per- 
mit of any conclusions being reached on this point. 

According to the earliest Christian sources the of- 
fice of Apostle is a charisma, but not a mystic charisma. 
The Eleven are Apostles in so far as they are witnesses 
of the life of Christ and recipients of His Divine in- 
j unctions. Paul is an Apostle because he has actually 
seen the heavenly Christ and received his mission from 
Him. Matthias is an Apostle because he has known 
Christ and because at ms election the Lord Himself 
determined on whom the lot was to fall. Nothing 
certain can be said about the source of the “ Aposto- 
late” of Barnabas. At all events he was an Apostle 
only in the sense that he preached in places where no- 
body had as yet announced the Gospel, for this was 
essential in order to merit the title of Apostle. It is 
certain that the Apostles were frequently moved by a 
special Divine inspiration to direct their course to 
some particular locality, but it cannot be proved that 
this was always the case nor is that at all probable. 
Other missionaries were most probably called evange- 
lists (cf. Acts, xxi, 8; Eph., iv, 11; II Tim., iv, 5). 
But the corresponding verb is also used 

for the first Apostolic preaching. Even if towards 
the end of the so-called Apostouc age there existed 
Apostles in the wider sense of the word, as we rightly 
conclude from the “Didache”, our first group of 
sources contains nothing definite as to their authority 
and unquestionably excludes their being placed on the 
same level with the Twelve and with Paul (and Barna- 
bas?) . The rest of Paul’s Epistles belonging to the first 
group contain the following additional data with 
regard to the charismata. Paul bids the Thessalo- 
nians not to despise prophecy (IThess,, v, 20). The 
admonition in the preceding verse (19) to extinguish 
not the spirit hardly refers to a mystic charisma. 
The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians (ii, 2) con- 
tains too the noteworthy warning to the Christians 
not to be easily terrified, nor drawn away from the 
teachings of the Apostles by any “spirit”. 

The Acts often speak in general terms of an influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God and mention in particular the 
gift of tongues (ii, 4; x, 46; xix, 6) and the charisma of 
prophecy. The word 'prophecy (7rpo<pr}T€la) does not 
occur. The newly converted Christians at Ephesus, 
on the occasion of Paul’s third journey (Acts, xix, 6), 
prophesied and at the same time spoke with tonnes. 
Chapter xxi, v. 9, speaks of the (laughters of Philip 


“ who did prophesy.* * The remaining texts to be con- 
sidered are the following: xi, 27 sq.; xiii, 1 sq.; xv, 32; 
xxi, 10 and 11 (cf. xxi, 4, and xx, 23; xix, 21; xvii, 16; 
xvi, 6, 7). In chapter xv, 32, Judas and Silas are 
called prophets; in ch, xiii, 1, Barnabas and Saul are 
mentioned among the “prophets and doctors” of An- 
tioch. These two latter are designated by the Holy 
Ghostasinstruments of God for the spread of the Gospel, 
the others while praying impose their hands upon them. 
But there is no trace of any ecclesiastical organization 
based on the distribution of charismata, of any con- 
trol exercised over the Churches by the recipients of 
these gifts, nor of any infalhble teaching authority en- 
joyed by these ecstatic members. While these cha- 
risn^tics were numerous and continued to occupy their 
position of marked prominence, the local authorities, 
ri not similarly gifted, remained as a matter of course 
in the background.^ But this does not prove that 
there was an institution and an organization of charis- 
matic individuals. When elections were to be held, pro- 
phetic doctors frequently pointed out the most suitable 
(sandidates. Again some communities were governed 
by prophets and doctors before the appointment of 
regular administrators. History, however, forbids us 
to assert that a regular organization did not come into 
existence until the ecstatic and miraculous charismata 


had decreased. But it is true that after the disap- 
pearance of this species of charismata the normal ad- 
ministrative functions became more prominent and 
consequently a stronger organization was needed. 
The other hjrpothesis which would represent the sub- 
jects of these supernatural gifts as thrust aside by the 
ordinary governing power of the Church is also wholly 
untenable. The truth of the matter is that certain 
officious individuals of that class were put in their 
proper place by the authorities, and that later on some 
of them, whose “ gifts ” had been artificially developed 
by suggestion, were shown up as charlatans. 

(7) Ori^ of Ecclesiastical Authority in General. — 
The doctrine of St. Paul about the Church as the body 
of Christ, which finds expression in the Epistle to the 
Romans^ the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, is a central feature of his 
theology. The operation of Christ in the Church and 
the activity of the various organs of this corporate 
body, whose members are at the same time members 
of the mystical body of Christ, find in these epistles 
their clearest expression. In the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans (xii, 8) and the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(xii, 28) the governing body and the office of govern- 
ing are depicted as part of the body of Christ and as 
constituted therein by God and Christ Himself. These 
two most important and classical passages together 
with a text of the Epistle to the Ephesians (iv, 11 — 
second group) show us the origin of the primitive 
Christian governing body in general; it is an institu- 
tion of God and Christ. They show us furthermore 
the necessity of those administrative organs, for by 
their very nature they belong to the body of Christ, 
the Church. Consequently it is the will of God that 
besides the Apostolate there should be governing su- 
periors in the local churches as well. For this reason 
Ignatius speaks of an ivroX^ OeoV, and his teaching is 
nothing but the purest doctrine of St. Paul. We can 
therefore speak in a certain sense of a charismatic or- 
ganization of the Church, for the administrative func- 
tion is itself a charisma; only we must take charisma in 
that correct and broader sense in which Paul uses it. 
Since therefore some form of governing body is, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Apostle, inseparable 
from the very notion of the Church, there can be noth- 
ing more opposed to Paul’s ideas than the thought of 
rights being conferred on superiors by a democratic 
community. The governing body is m Paul’s mind 
something religious and Divine. Nevertheless the 
administration need not at once and everywhere ap- 
pear in its specffic form; fc5r the Apostolate is able to 
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supply all that is wanting. The Divine institution of 
the threefold hierarchy cannot of course be derived 
from our texts ; in fact it cannot in any way be proved 
directly from the New Testament; it is Catholic dogma 
by virtue of doginatic tradition, i. e. in a later period 
of ecclesiastical history the general belief in the Divine 
institution of the episcopate, presbyterate, and dia- 
conate can be verified and thence be followed on 
through the later centuries. But this dogmatic truth 
cannot be traced back to Christ Himself by analysis of 
strictly historical testimony. 

(8) Position of the Superiors. — When a person of 
his own free choice offers himself for an office, it does 
not immediately follow that his acknowled^ent by 
the community is entirely free; this latter point has to 
be positively proved. For the offer may simply be 
the occasion or a necessa^ condition that eimbles 
some one exercising authority over the community to 
accept this proposal, to appoint the applicant and to 
communicate to him the necessary faculties. The 
approbation by the community may be a further con- 
dition, or a privilege to be respected or disregarded, or 
finally it may be altogether wanting. Nor is it true 
that every “ethical” office based on a free offer and 
free approbation lacks by its venr nature all juridical 
validity,* on the contrary, the oner and the acknowl- 
edgment produce of themselves a peculiar legal status. 
If one wants to assert the contrary — of course, a 
purely personal authority unsupported by any legal 
ower is possible — he has to prove this theory just as 
e must prove each of the above-mentioned juridi- 
cal elements, by a positive argumentation from the 
sources. After these introductory remarks, we pro- 
ceed to the examination of all the texts. Acts, xiv, 
22, _ mentions the ^pointment of presbyters in Lyca- 
onia by Paul and Barnabas. The truth of this state- 
ment caimot, of course, be shaken by simply remark- 
ing that Paul did not appoint superiors in other places. 
It is likely that, on his very first Apostolic journey, 
Paul placed superiors at the head ^ of his newly- 
founded Churches, who assumed the title then in use 
among the Jews; to this measure he was probably led 
by the example of the Jewish communities of the Dia- 
spora or perhaps of the Christian circles in Palestine, 

It was looked upon as a natural and obvious step by 
the inhabitants of Asia Minor who, Jews and Gentiles 
alike, were accustomed to a religious authority. In 
some cases unfortimate experiences may have moved 
St. Paul to desist from this measure. However, the 
fourteenth chapter of the Acts does not allow any fur- 
ther conclusion than this: Paul at his departure from 
southern Asia Minor left there for special reasons a 
governing body of some kind or other, endowed with 
certain administrative rights over the communities. 
The two facts that in the early Christian literature the 
elders (irpeirp^nepoC) are frequently contrasted with the 
younger members (vedrepoL) and that, as late as the 
third century, Christians who have suffered for the 
Faith are given the honorary title of presbyter (cf. 
Duchesne, “Bulletin crit.^^ 1891, 43 sq.), make it 
probable that in the earliest times the presbyterate 
was frequently, though not perhaps exclusively, an 
honorary title and not the name of an office. The 
name may have been borrowed from the Jewish pres- 
byters, or perhaps from the Gentile presbyters — offi- 
cials of Asia Minor. It is of course understood that 
from this we cannot conclude that their sphere of 
activity was the same. Such an analogy if made 
would only suggest new riddles. For the Jewish pres- 
byters in jPalestine had a position quite different from 
those of the Diaspora. Now which of the two was the 
model for the Christians? Since therefore the name 
elder (presbyter) is altogether of a general nature, 
since our sources remain silent, since furthermore con- 
clusions based on what we know of later times are un- 
reliable in this particular case and the analogies drawn 
from the environment furnish no definite result, we 


may say that the Christian presbyters of the earliest 
period cannot be accurately defined. In some places 
they were certainly the forerunners of the later pres- 
byters; in others, of the bishops, or of the bishops and 
deacons; in others still, they formed but a provisional 
government for the regulation and administration of 
affairs, or they were the representatives of the com- 
munity in its external relations. Those who pretend 
to know more cannot appeal to the sources. Nor is it 
admissible simply to generalize from the institution in 
Asia Minor and make it a type, as Ramsay has done 
(“St. Paul the Traveller anci the Roman Citizen,^^ 7th 
ed., London, 1903, 121 sq.). If, therefore, we take 
this governing body of the presbyters in the wider 
sense mentioned above, then there is not the slightest 
reason to doubt that this appointment of presbyters 
by Paul about a. n. 50 did actually take place. We 
do not deny that all these “elders” were presbyters 
or bishops in the later sense of these words; but from 
the sources nothing certain can be derived. 

The Texts of the Epistles of St. Paul. — ICor.,xvi, 
15, 16. Stephanas and his household being the “first- 
fruits of Achaia ” have dedicated themselves {^ra^av 
iavToi^s) to the ministry of the community. Paul 
bids the Corinthians to subject themselves to them 
(iirorda-fryja-de), as also to everyone who offers his service 
and co-operation. The whole character of the text 
depicts mutual relations that are an outcome more of 
free-will and kindness than of strictly juridical condi- 
tions. The Epistle to the Romans (xii, 8) mentions 
among the prominent members of the body of Christ 
him that ruleth (6 vpotar&pjevos) and adds furthermore 
that he ought to rule with carefulness. Of course, the 
singular is here no criterion; it has the same force as in 
the two phrases “he that giveth ” and “he that shew- 
eth mercy”. The text has a meaning only if Paul 
supposes the existence of one or more rulers in Rome. 
In chap. V of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
(12, 13), the faithful are asked to know {elUvai.^ ac- 
knowledge), to love and to have peace with those who 
labour among them (KOTriQuras iv iffuy), who are over 
them in the Lord (irpoXa-rafihovi)^ and who admonish 
them hov$erovvras) . Here we see that acknowledg- 
ment does not create the prerogatives of superiors. 

There were therefore at Corinth heads of families who, 
partly because they had been the first to accept the 
Gospel, offered themselves for the service of the com- 
munity. How they were appointed to office we are not 
told. The proistamenoi at Thessalonica and Rome 
possess, according to all appearances, a more official 
character. One must not forget that some of these 
results are merely negative. They do not j ustify us in 
denying that there were other institutions of which 
nothing is said. The name proistamenoa is not an offi- 
cial title: Paul speaks of them as we speak of heads, 
directors, or superiors. Whether they nad an official 
name from the beginning we do not know. The name 
presbyter is certainly more definite. As to the ques- 
tion whether all these superiors were inducted into 
office by imposition of hands with prayer, see the re- 
mark made by us concerning the presbyters of Pales- 
tine. The prayer accompanying the imposition of 
hands expressed of course in only the most general 
terms the kind of activity they were to exercise. The 
persons thus “consecrated” were according to the 
Catholic idea ipso facto presbyters or bishops in the 
later sense of the words. 

(9) Position of the Apostolic Fellow-Labourers. — 
In the first group of texts the following persons are 
mentioned: Andronicus and Junias ^he latter is 
probably also a man, not a woman): Rom., xvi, 7. 
Apollo coadjutor: I Cor., iii, 4, 9, of, v. 6 and i, 12 
etc.; together with Paul, Apollo is minister of Christ 
and dispenser of the mysteries of God, I Cor., iv, i (cf . 
Acts, xviii, 24 sq.; xix, 1). Aquila and Prisca (Pris- 
cilla) : the Church which is in their house is mentioned, 
Rom., xvi, 5, and I Cor., xvi, 19 (cf. Acts, xviii, 1-3; 
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18, 19, 26). Barnabas: Acts, xi, 22; prophet and 
(?) doctor, Acts, xiii, 1; he preaches together with 
Paul, Acts, xiii, xiv, xv; I Cor., ix, 6 (cf. Gal., ii, 1), 
Gal., ii, 9; by the Apostles and presb}d:ers of Jerusa- 
lem he (Barnabas) with Judas and Silas is sent to 
Antioch, Acts, xv, 22 sq. Epenetus. the first fruits of 
Asia, Rom., xvi, 5. Erastus: Acts, xix, 22 (Rom. 

xvi, 23’). John Mark: Acts, xii, 25; xiii, 5. Judas 
and Silas* prophets, Acts, xv, 32; Silas is with Paul, 
Acts, XV, 40 (cf. xvi, 19 sq.; xvii, 4 sq.; xviii, 5 sq.); 
II Cor , i, 19; I Thess., i, 1 : II Thess., i, 1. Stephanas: 
with Fortunatus and Achaicus he is counted among 
the first-fruits of Achaia (I Cor., xvi, 15). Timothy: 
fellow-labourer of Paul, Acts, xvi, 1 sq. (cf. Acts, 

xvii, xviii, xix, xx); Rom., xvi, 21; as Paul’s envoy 
he teaches the doctrine of Paul, I Cor., iv, 17; xvi, 10 
(cf. II Cor., i, 1; I and II Thess., i, 1); a very impor- 
tant text is I Thess , iii, i sq. Titus* fellow-labourer 
of Paul, II Cor., ii, 12; vii, 5; he teaches Paul’s doc- 
trine, II Cor., vii, 13 sq.; sent by Paul he takes charge 
of the collection of alms, II Cor., viii, 6 sq., 16--24; 
he walks in the same steps with Paul, II Cor., xii, 17 
sq. Trophimus and Tychicus: companions of Paul, 
Acts, XX, 4 sq.; Trophimus alone. Acts, xxi, 29. Ur- 
banus: helper of Paul, Rom., xvi. 9 (concerning these 
labourers see H. Brunders, S. J., ^'Die Verfassung der 
Kirche”, Main^, 1904, 215-315). The superiors and 
the numerous Apostolic helpers are considered by 
Paul as fellow-labourers because, and in so far as, they 
work in his spirit and agree with his doctrine. If for a 
time they preach independently, as Barnabas and 
Mark, Paul always supposes that they preach his 
Gospel. The activity of the women is described by 
Paul in two places as labouring in the Lord” (joiriav) 
Rom., xvi, 12 (few). Instead of this word, the Epistle 
to the PhiKppians uses crvv(i$\eiv. If we use the 
word organization in a very general sense, we may 
say, that the women belonged to the organization of 
the primitive Church. In the Epistle to the Romans 
(xvi, 1) a woman is given the title of deacon. 

B. The Texts of the Second Gronv. — (1) The Epistles 
of Paul will be examined together with Acts, xx; 
(2) the Epistle of Peter; and (3) the Didache. The 
texts from St. Paul will be classified similarly to those 
of the first group above. 

(1) The Epistles of Paul and Acts, xx. — 

(a) The authority of the Apostle over the communi- 
ties: Eph., iii, 7-12; vi, 19, 20; Phil., iii, 17; CoL, i, 
23-29; ii, 4-8 (cf. 16 sq.). Also to be cornered is 
Eph., 1 , 13 (cf. iv, 21): the preaching of Paul is 

truth”. The authority of the Apostle appears here 
in the same light as in his earliest letters; there is no 
question of autonomous communities. 

(b) Charismatic prophets together with Apostles are 

mentioned as the foundation of the Church (Eph., ii, 
20) : in union with Apostles, evangelists, pastors and 
doctors, they co-operate in building up the body of 
Christ; by the grace of God (which here, Eph., iv, 7, 
is called not they have been sent for the 

work of the ministry (efs tpifov diaKovias) (Eph., iv, 
11-20). The Apostle wishes the Ephesians the sphit 
of wisdom and of revelation (Eph., i, 17,** cf. Col, iii, 
16). The mystico-miraculous charismata remain al- 
together in the background. 

(c) Superiors , — ^In the address of the Epistle to the 
Philippians (i, 1), bishops and deacons are mentioned. 
There IS no reason why we should consider their posi- 
tion and activity to have been different from that of 
the proistamenoi of the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, v, 12, and of the Epistle to the Romans, xii, 
8. In the present text, it is true, the names are some- 
what more definite, These rulers are the chief workers 
(to^^ KOTTLQvras iv (I Thess., v, 12). According 
to this we have not to consider as distinct from the 
said superiors those presbyter-bishops of Ephesus 
(Acts, XX, 17-32) who are appointed by the Jloly 
Ghost (again St. PauFs idea as above, no. 7), and who 


rule as pastors. Their work is to instruct, to exhort, 
to warn against deception and false doctrine. ^ Since, 
as we have seen, the designation proistamenoi had a 
very general meaning, it would be uncritical to assert 
that they constituted governing body of only one 
grade which was not divided into the grades of bishop 
and deacon until later times. It is quite possible that the 
proistamenoi already contained several ^ades within 
their own class. Whence did the Christians take the 
title bishop (used at first only in the plural) to desig- 
nate their rulers? The hypothesis (Heinrici, Hatch, 
etc.) of their having borrowed it from pagan religious 
societies has long since been given up. Most scholars 
agree to-day with the results obtained by Ziebarth: 

A special characteristic of the terminology describ- 
ing Greek associations is its lack of definiteness. 
'^tLo-kottoi as well as iirLpLeX-qral designate in a^ very 
general way overseers or administrators- It is to- 
day an established fact that the^ title ivUTKoiroL, which 
now and then occurs as an official title in Greek asso- 
ciations, does not furnish an argument for the deriva- 
tion of the Christian office from pagan religions asso- 
ciations” (Das griechische Vereinswesen, 1896, 131). 
Nor does the present writer attach any great import- 
ance to the circumstance that even before the time of 
Christ there is mentioned at Phodos an episkopos as 
being in charge of certain matters of worship (cf. 
Deissmann, “ Neue Bibelstudien”, 57 sq.). The title 
episkopos is also applied here and there to municipal 
officers. In the Septuagint Eleazar appears as episkopos^ 
(Num., iv, 16) ; generals of the armies are episkopoi 
(Num., XXX, 14; IV Kings, xi, 15, 18); higher ofl&cials 
together with archons (II Esd., xi, 9, 14, 22; Is., lx, 
17; I Mach., i, 51; cf. Judges, ix, 28). In Job, xx, 
29, God is called episkopos. In connection with work 
of a religious character the word is used II Par., xxxiv, 
12, 17. We must recall that in the First Epistle of 
Peter (ii, 25), Christ is called the shepherd and bishop 
of our souls. Clement calls God the creator and 
bishop of all spirits (I Clem., lix, 3). In Christian 
circles the word seems from the very beginning to have 
denoted an activity of high rank and excellence. 
Originally it was not a title or the name of an office- 
The attempts of recent Protestant scholars (Hatch, 
Hamack, Dobschutz, etc.) to separate even in the 
earliest times the functions of the bishops from those 
of the presbyters are to be considered as unsuccessful. 
In the New Testament and even with Clement the 
two expressions are synonymous- It is indeed possi- 
ble that the presbyters or the proistamenoi were called 
bishops after their sphere of action had been more 
accurately circumscribed. There remains only one 
text. At Colossa, Archippus has to fulfil a ministiy (5to- 
Kovla) (CoL, iv, 17). In the Epistle to Philemon, 2, 
he is called fellow-soldier (crvjTpartcfiriys). Here we 
perhaps find the trace of a monarchical bishop. 

(d) Fellow-labourers of Paul — Epaphras (CoL, iv, 
12), servant of Jesus Christ (cf. Philem., 23); Luke 
(CoL, iv, 14); Mark (CoL, iv, 10, 11), ‘‘touching whom 
you have received commandments ” (ivToXis ) . He is a 
tellow-labourer, as axe also Aristarchus (cf. Acts, xx, 
4; xxvii, 2; PMlem., 24), and Jesus Justus. Clement 
(Phil., iv, 3) and other unknown fellow-labourers, also 
women; one of these fellow-labourers is addressed 
as yn^eie (or Stfyfvye). Tychicus, a faithful 

minister (didKovos) and feUow-servant in the Lord 
(trifv5ov\os ) ; Eph., vi, 21, he is called faithful minister. 
Bpaphroditus, Ptiil,, ii, 25-30, and iv, 18: brother, and 
feUow-labourer. and fellow-soldier, your apostle. 
Philemon also (Philem., 2) is a feUow-labourer, 

(2) The First Epistle of Peter.— The evangelical 
preaching is absolute truth; it is the word of the Lord 
which endureth forever (i, 25), the fulfilment of the 
prophecies, and the work of the Holy Ghost (i, 11, 12) ; 
consequently it is simply to be obeyed (i, 14; cf. i, 2). 
Endowed with such authority the writer teaches and 
exhorts; Peter is the Apostle of Jesus Christ (i, 1), th^ 
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ffvinrpea-^jL/repos and witness of the sufferings of Christ 
( V, 1 ) . Two charismata are mentioned , the preaching 
of the Word of God and the ministry of the community 
(iv, 11). Whosoever has received a charisma should, 
as a good steward, use it in the service of his neighbour 
(iv, 10). The phrase '^if any man speak’' (et rw 
\a\et) certainly does not mean the gift of tongues, but, 
as is shoTm by the additional clause 'K6yLa deovj the 
preaching of the Word of God. AaXeip rhv 'Xiyyov rov 
OGod soon becomes a standmg expression for the 
preaching of the Gospel to Jews and Gentiles. The 
preacher has to adhere to the Word of God, i. e. to the 
common doctrine which is to be considered as the 
Word of God Himself. The ministry for the com- 
munity is also looked upon by the writer, as a power 
granted by God; efrts Sta/coye?, tos larx^os, 
o SeSs (iv, 11); cf. i<rx^s used to denote the power of 
God (Eph., i, 19; vi, 10; II Thess., i, 9; Apoc,, vii, 12). 
In these texts we see again PauFs idea of government 
and superiors; they are in his eyes institutions of God. 
For the rest superiors occur only in chap, v, 1-5 ; they 
are called presbyters; their duty is to feed the flock of 
Christ, to take care of it, without constraint however 
and without lording it over them (iTrurKonrovvres — ^the 
reading is doubtful); the young men shall be subject 
to them. This text presents difficulties. On the one 
•hand it would seem that the exhortation is addressed 
to presbyter-bishops as a governing body, while on the 
other hand the opposition between the presbyters and 
younger men (ve^repoi) points to merely patri- 
archal reStions, It is however most probable that 
the two expressions — Trpetr^&repoL — veibrepoi — ^passed 
through a parallel development. After the an- 
cients ” had become superiors in the strict sense, the 
“youi^er men” were considered as sublets. 

(3) The Didache.— The author of the Didache con- 
siders the teachings of the Faith as truths received 
from Jesus and announced by his Apostles, which men 
are obliged to accept (cf . the title and the first eleven 
chapters). He who teaches otherwise is not to be lis- 
tened to (xi, 2), If he teaches the truth he is to be 
received as the Lord himself (loc. cit.). He who an- 
nounces the Word of God is to be honoured as the 
Lord Himself (iv, 1). The travelling Apostles, the 
prophets, and doctors are to be duly respected. Neither 
prophets nor Apostles nor doctors possess an absolute 
authority; nay more, the Christians are taught certain 
signs to enable them to distinguish the true mission- 
aries from the false (xi-xiii) . The Apostles (travelling 
missionaries) are described as of tare occurrence. 
Somewhat exceptional is the position of the prophets 
who have settled in a community. The Didache calls 
them high-priests (xiii, 3) ; as such they can lay claim 
to the first-fruits (xiii, 3-7) . And since in addition to 
this they have the privilege of reciting eucharistic 
prayers at their own discretion (x, 7), we look upon 
them as presiding over the celebration of the break- 
ing of bread. Important information about the con- 
stuution of the Church at that time is contained 
in chap. XV, I and 2; choose bishops and deacons, 
worthy of the Lord, men of meekness, who are not 
lovers of money, who are true and well tried. For 
they fulfil for you the ministry of the prophets and 
doctors. Do not therefore slight them; for it is they 
among you that enjoy high esteem with the prophets 
and doctors”. From this text we derive the following 
items: First: Since the electoral proceedings are not 
given in detail, we cannot make a definite statement 
about the authority vested in the community. Sec- 
ond : As substitutes in performing the duties of proph- 
ets and doctors we find bishops and deacons; they are 
therefore shepherds who preach and explain the word 
of God. 

The qualities required of them show that they 
possessed certain powers of government (rpacts), and 
were entrusted with the administration of alma and 
other positions of responsibility (dipikapy^povs xal 


d^rjOeTs ml dedoKLfmarfjLivovs), The text in question does 
not show us how these various occupations were 
divided between the two classes of officials. During 
a period of transition from a comparatively incoherent 
state to a more settled form of government, the several 
communities would evidently enjoy certain powers 
and prerogatives; but no sober critic would read be- 
tween the lines of the artless catechetical instruction 
the description of a generally-adopted system of demo- 
cratic government. Those measures which every one 
of the faithful may and should employ as protection 
against doubtful prophets and false teachers are not 
juridically-determined prerogatives vested in the 
community. Nothing is left but a rather undefined 
participation in the election of superiors. It is just 
as though the duty of holding these elections was 
imposed upon the community by some external 
authority. The literary form of the document shows 
that in the author’s conviction the community is not 
independent of authority in the principal points of 
doctrine, discipline, and corporate existence, but is 
obliged to observe those regulations which the writer 
authoritatively details. He prescribes even the 
prayers that are to be recited by the community in 
the celebration of the Eucharist. The regulations 
governing prayer, fasting, Eucharistic celebrations, 
and elections of superiors do not emanate from the 
local Church. On the contrary, certain local Churches 
are earnestly enj oined by the author to observe exactly 
the usages which he regards as of Apostolic origin. 
But from what source does the author, apparently a 
teacher (StSdtr/eaXos) or prophet, derive ids authority? 
It is evidently an Apostolic tradition known to him 
in its main outlines. In this sense, Durell’s words 
are true (”The Historic Church”, Cambridge, 1906), 
'^The authority of discipline resides in the Church as a 
whole” (p. 76) . But DureU does not distinguish with 
sufficient clearness between the local community and 
the one urdversal Church, which the Didache itself 
represents as a unitary organization. 

C, The Texts of the Third Group, — (1) Epistle to the 
Hebrews. — ^It is important to note how the author 
(ii, 3, 4,) traces the genesis of the authoritative preach- 
ing of doctrine. It originates with Christ {dpx^v 
ka^overa, kaXeia-dac did roO Kvpiov), Those who have 
heard the Lord declare His words to others with 
authority (i&ir6 rQy dKovcdvrtav ris i^e^aidjOTj) ^ and 

God bears witness to them by miracles and various 
manifestations of the Spirit. Faith therefore is a 
duty. The same doctrine is indicated in iv, 2. In 
xiii, 7, the faithful are reminded of those superiors 
(fiyoipsvoi) no longer living, who announced the Word 
of God to them in the past. Contemporary superiors 
are also called hegumenoi (xiii, 17, 24). Nowhere else 
in the New Testament are Christian superiors called 
simply hegurnenoi. In one passage of the Acts (xiv, 
12), Paul is called ‘'chief speaker” (^v 6 ijyoipuevos roO 
X6you); in xv, 22, Paul, Barnabas, Judas, and Silas 
are designated as “chief men”, leading personages 
irdfixpai . , . dvdpas ijyovpi^povs iv rots The 

expression may have been modelled on the words 
of our Lord ; “ He that is the leader, let him become as 
he that serveth” {h ijyodtievos i)s 6 SiaKovtav, Luke, xxii, 
26). The hypothesis that the hegumenoi of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews were prophets or even re- 
cipients of charismata in the strict sense of the word, 
is devoid of any historic foundation. 

(2) The Epistle of St. James.— The warning that 
there should not be too many doctors (M ttoXXoI 
icaXot ylveo-Be) is explained by the great responsibility 
attached to this position. It is not clear whether the 
members of the third class of the threefold division 
“apostles, prophets, doctors”, are here in question; 
probably they are. But the subjects of charismata 
m the strict sense are certainly not meant, since, in 
their own opinion, they do not set themselves up a? 
teachers, but are entrusted with that office by the 
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Spirit of God. ^ But the labouring and patient proph- 
ets mentioned in v, 10, who spoke in the name of the 
Lord, are most probably Old Testament seers. 

(3) The Second Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle 
of St. Jude. — The Cnristians are exhorted to remem- 
ber the words of the holy prophets (probably of the 
Old Testament), and the precepts of their Lord and 
Saviour made known to them by their Apostles (iii, 2). 
Most likely, Apostles in the strict sense of the word are 
meant. These are certainly in the mind of Jude, 
when in his Epistle (5, 17) he addresses similar words 
to the recipients of his letter. 

(4) The Three Epistles of St. John. — ^The “ancient” 
(6 np€<r^iiT€pos) of the Second and Third Epistle shows 
his authority; by forbidding all intercourse with Chris- 
tians who will not receive the doctrine of Christ (II 
John, 9-11). In the Third Epistle Diotrephes is 
blamed for misuse of the position of pre-eminence 
which he enjoyed in the community. The presbyter 
will reprimand him on his arrival (III John, 9, 10). 
But the expression, “who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence among them” (6 <l>L\0‘irpu]Te6(ap avrQvj not 
used elsewhere), does not warrant the conclusion that 
Diotrephes had usurped his position of authority. 
Nor can any solid grounds be found for the conjecture 
that the brethren, who went out “for his name” and 
were kindly received by Gaius (III John, 3, 8) were 
travelling apostles or even charismatical teachers, and 
were therefore dismissed as suspicious “ pneumatikoi” 
by the “monarchical bishop” Diotrephes. 

(5) The Pastoral Epistles. — In these Timothy and 
Titus appear as delegates and representatives of the 
Apostle Paul (I Tim., i, 3; cf. II Tim., iv, 11; Tit., i, 
5; cf. iii, 12); their authority is derived from the 
imposition of hands and from tne prayer of the Apostle 
and the presbyterate (I Tim., iv, 14; II 1%!., i, 6). 
Previously to this consecration an approval appears 
to have been given to the choice of candidates by 
prophecy (referred to in I Tim., iv, 14, and probably 
also in i, 18). One may certainly apply all this to 
Titus as well as to Timotny. Timothy and Titus each 
bear the title kotos (I l^m., iii, 2; Tit., i, 7) ; their 
oflSce is called iTia-xoTi^ (I Tim., iii, 1), and once SiaKopla 
(II Tim., iv, 5) ; Timothy is termed didKovos (I Tim., 
i V, 6) . They hold a position of monarchical authority, 
impose hands on those whom they judge to be nt 
candidates for the priesthood (I Tim., v, 2; Tit., i, 5) ; 
they choose their successors in the office of teacrdng 
(II Tim., ii, 2) ; they keep order in the community by 
their energetic exhortations (I Tim., v, 1-22; II Tim., 
ii, 25, 26; iv, 2; Tit., i, 5, 11; ii, 1 sqq.; ii, 15); they 
judge even the presbyi;ers (I Tim., v, 19, 20; cf. Tit., 
1 , 9 sq.); they teach (I Tim., iv, 1-13, 16; vi, 2; II 
Tim., lii, 16, 17; iv, 2). As teacher Timothy is called 
“ evangelist” (ipyov woCrjcoy edayyeT^iarod^ rijp diaKoylav 
<rov T\7}po<p6psiiToVj II Tim., iv, 5). The description of 
the model Motkotos (I Tim., iii, 1 sq.; Tit., ii, 7 sq.) 
represents him also as administering money and 
practising hospitality. Perhaps a presbyter is meant 
by the ivl<r kotos in Tit., i, 7; verses 5 and 6 imme- 
diately preceding speak of presb 3 rters, and verse 7 
continues: “For (ydp) a bishop (JtIckotos) must be 
without crime.” But it is also possible that there is a 
sudden transition in the authors thought and a freer 
use of ydp, A greater probability is given to this by 
the exact correspondence between the qualifications 
of the bishop given here, and those set down in the 
First Epistle to Timothy (in). The presbyters are 
probably united in a college (irpecr^uT^iDwv, I Tim.j iv, 
14) ; and they are subordinate to the bishops (I Tun., 
V, 17-20; Tit., i, 5). They rule over the community. 
Some of them are to declare and teach the Word of 
God (I Tim., v, 17: ol Konn&vTes ip My<p Kal 5t5owficoX%). 
The Tp€<rp6T€pos in I Tim., v. 1, is probably an older 
member of the community (cf . lit., u, 2) . Deacons are 
mentioned in I Tim., iii, 8 and 12 (cf, 13). Timothy 
and Titus are subordinate to Paul, and must follow 

VII.— 22 


lus teaching and precepts (I Tim,, i, 8-12; cf. 19, 20; 
ii, 7; hi, 15; and in general ii, iv, v, vi; II Tim., i, 
11-14; iii, 10; iv, 13 sq., 21; Tit. i, 5; all ii; iii, 9). 
No information is given about community rights. 

(6) Epistle of the Roman Church (Clement) to the 
Corinthians. — ^The position of superiors of the Chi^ 
tian community is attributed only twice at the utmost 
to the hegumenoi (ijyoiiij^yot and Tpottyoipj&foi in i, 3, 
and 6). The first citation speaks approval of the 
obedience shown to them by the faithful; and in the 
second due respect and reverence are enjoined. But 
since the term in all other parts of the Epistle — where 
it is used, either seven or eight times, according as one 
reads dpxriyots or rjyovpJvoLs in Ixiii, 1 — signmes the 
secular civil or military rulers, it seems more probable 
that the same meaning should be attached to it in the 
two passages mentioned. Now if the word stands for 
the ecclesiastical authorities in the two passages men- 
tioned, how are they to be discriminated from the 
presbyters, who in both instances are spoken of in 
company with them: “the faithful in times past have 
shown due reverence to their presbyters” (i, 3); “the 
faithful should honour the elders'^ (xxi, 6)? There 
are only two probable solutions: either the tenn 
i}yot>fjmoL (or Tposjyoi^pLevoL) is used for persons of au- 
thority in a broad sense, including deacons and other 
people of importance; or the word “presbyter” in both 
cases has the simple meaning of “ elder ”, the reference 
being to the older and more esteemed members of the 
community — an esrolanation which is aU the more 
probable because oi the mention in both passages of 
the “younger members” (pioi) along witn the “el- 
ders”. Presbyters are expressly mentioned many 
times in the Epistle — ^in the two places discussed, and 
in xliv, 5; xlyii, 6; hv, 2; Ivii, 1. Reference is also 
made to them in Ixui, 1, and in other texts to be cited 
presently. Jewish presbyters are spoken of in Iv, 4. 
Their office is termed epukope (xliv, 4) — a word which 
Clement uses once (1, 3) for Christ's office as judge at 
His second advent. The word episkopos appears in 
only one other place (liXj 3), where it is applied to 
God. Except in chapter lii, nothing is said of deacons. 
In chapter xl, 6, the services of the levites are called 
StaKopla, It is clear from xlii and xliv that Clement 
identifies bishops and presbyters, unless perhaps in 
the two texts already referred to, since he speaks here 
of the rebellion agamst the presbyters (a-rdriSj xlvii, 
6; xlvi, 7, 9; cf. m, 2, 3; li, 1; liv, 2; Ivii, 1; xliv, 4: 
dpMprla) as “no small misdeed ”, for it shows disregard 
for the express wishes of the A]^stles, who instituted 
bishops ^episkopoi) in obedience to tne ordinance of 
Christ Himself. It is a mistake to say that the presby- 
ter-bishops are mentioned in the Epistle of St. Clem- 
ent only as officers of administration and public wor- 
ship (cf. xliv, 4: dp4fXTTias Kal dollars TpoeeveyKbvroLS rb. 
t(apa) . Their position as spiritual guides (Ixiii, 1) and 
successors of the Apostles manifests clearly their au- 
thoritative office of administering the Word of God. 

No indication can be found that Clement supposed 
the office of declaring the Word of God in Corinth to be 
entrusted to ecstatic “spiritual” preachers; nor is 
there any satisfactoiy basis for the theory that the re- 
bellion agamst legitimate authority was started by the 
recipients of charismata. Miraculous charismata are 
perhaps spoken of in chapter xlviii, 5, but the refer- 
ence is uncertain, for those Divine gifts which are men- 
tioned in addition to faith and holmess of life, the word 
of knowledge and the skilful interpretation of others' 
words are not manifestly mystical or miraculous in 
their nature. The presbyter-bishops are to be obeyed 
(Ivii, 1); their authority as spiritual guides (Ixiii, 1) 
is to be heeded. The institution of the presbyter- 
bishops dates from Christ. After examming the 
first-fmits of the Faith in the light of the Holy 
Ghost, the Apostles established them as bishops and 
deacons (xlii, 4J. The commission to do this came 
from Christ (xliii, 1) . Christ foretold them that a con- 
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flict would arise with regard to the episcopal oflSce {M 
rod dvSfmros iiruTKOTrrts ) ; for which reason they insti- 
tuted the bishops and deacons just mentioned and en- 
joined {ivLPOfjL^jf UuKav — a doubtful reading; Lightfoot 
has that after their death other tried men 

should succeed to their office. This provision had 
the approval of the entire Church (xliv, 1, 3). 

Some points in Clement’s argumentation are un- 
doubtedly pure theory (e. g. the revelation of a future 
contest regarding the episcopal office), but the central 
facts cannot be critically controverted. The thought 
that the governing body in general was an institution 
of God and of Christ is an inheritance from St. Paul. 
The whole ar^mentation used by the Roman com- 
munity would be completely absurd, if the story of 
Apostolic institution were a mere fable. It may be 
observed that Clement looks upon the hierarchy of the 
Old Testament with its hi^h priest, priests, levites 
as a type of the Christian hierarchy (xi, 5; xli). He 
seems to regard the high-priest as a type of Christ, and 
sees a typical significance in the contest under Moses 
regarding the priesthood (xliii, 2). The local Church 
is also called the flock of Christ {ttoli^vLov^ xvi, 1; 
xliv, 3; liv, 2 ; Ivii, 2), but nowhere is autonomy or even 
complete authority attributed to it. It ^ obvious 
that amid the general disorder and revolt it was not 
the presbyters threatened with deposition who were 
able to judge the disturbers of the peace, but only the 
people as a whole in a kind of plenary council. Hence 
the remark that the more noble-minded among the 
party of opposition give in and say, “I do whatever is 
enjoined unto me by the people ” (ri irpoffra<ra-6fA€va drb 
ToO liv, 2) . To construct a general law out of 

this particular concrete case without further investi- 
gation would argue a strange lack of critical sense. 

(7) The Ascension of Isaias. — If the section, iii, 13- 
iv, 1, really belongs to the second or even the first cen- 
tury (Fleming, Tisserant), then attention should be 
called, as very remarkable, to the prophecies of the 
elders (presbyters) at the end of the world; these love 
their office although they have no wisdon^, and are un- 
just and violent shepherds of their sheep. Somewhat 
further on in the same section reference is made to the 
dissension which shall arise in the last days between 
the elders and the shepherds. Here the presl^ers 
seem to be old, highly respected members of the (Jhris- 
tian community. 

D. The Texts of the Fourth Grouj), — (1) The Apoca- 
lypse. — Our motive for including m the fourth group 
of texts the data given in i, 4 and iii, 22, is the possi- 
bility that the Angels” of the Seven Churches are 
the ‘^monarchical bishops” of these communities. 
This supposition offers undoubtedly many difficulties, 
yet it cannot be simply rejected. Toward the com- 
munities addressed the author takes the position, and 
claims the jurisdiction, of an Apostolic and monar- 
chical superior. The only other texts to be touched 
upon are the following: the twelve foundations of the 
wall of the holy city hear the names of the “twelve 
apostles of the Lamb” (xxi, 14); “apostles and 
prophets” rejoice at the destruction of the city of sin 
fxviii, 20) ; and the prophets slain in the city (verse 
M) are undoubtedly also Prophets of the New Testa- 
ment. The existence of any relation between the 
four-and-twenty ancients (iv, 20) and the constitution 
of the early Church cannot be ascertained. 

(2) The, Gospel of St. John. — We need mention only 
the choice of the Twelve (vi, 71); their vocation, life- 
course, and union with Christ as portrayed in His final 
discourse (xiii, 33-xvii inch), the unique position and 
special election of Simon Peter (i, 24; vi, 69, 70; xiii, 6 
sq.; XX, 2 sq.; xxi, 3 sq., 15 sq.). 

(3) The seven Epistles of St. Ignatius of Antioch 
(about A. n. 1 15) . — (a) The general topic is the exhorta- 
tion to obedience towards the bishop, the presbyters, 
and deacons, and to intimate union with the bishop. 
The position of the bishop is throughout monarchical. 


(i) General admonition to reverence the bishop and 
remain in agreement with him (ad Eph., i, 3); to 
love and imitate him (ad Magn., xiii, 12) ; to be subor- 
dinate to him (ad Trail., xii^ 2) ; to comfort him (ad 
Polyc., vi. 1) ; to keep to him (ad Philad., ii, 1) ; to 
follow him as sheep follow the shepherd (ad Magn., iii, 
1); to honour him, even though he be young (ad 
Eph., vi, 1), all the more if he keeps silence, (ii) 
Exhortation to be subject to bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons (ad Philad., vii 1; ad Magn., xiii, 1; ad 
Polyc., vi. 1; cf. ad Trail., in, 1). (iii) Unity with the 
bishop, the presbyters, and deacons, especially in 
things which concern Divine service (ad Eph,, iv, 1; 
ad Trail., ii, 2; vii; ad Magn., vi, 2); unity with the 
bishop and superiors (rots vpoKa97ifjt.4voLs) (ad Eph., v, 
1 sq.) ; unity in prayer, in the Sacrifice of the altar, 
and (p:, 1 and 2) in the breaking of bread. Unity in 
the Eucharistic celebration is also emphasized in ad. 
Smym., viii, 2 and ad Philad., iii, 3, and iv, 1 ; cf . v, 
1. Nothing at all is to be done without the bishop 
(ad Philad., vii, 2; cf. ad Polyc., iv, 1), especially no 
ecclesiastical functions, such as baptism and agape 
(ad Smyrn., viii, 1 and 2) ; marri- jes are to be con- 
tracted subject to the approval of the bishop (Polyc., 
V, 2). (iv) This obedience is necessary for sanctifi- 
cation and is the commandment of God (ad Eph., ii, 
2 ; V. 3 ; ad Magn., iv^ 1 ; ad Trail., ii, 1 . Cf . vii, 2 and 
xiii, 2; ad Philad., iii, 2; ad Smym., ix, 1). He who 
submits to the bishop subjects himself to the Father 
of Jesus, who is the Bishop of all men (ad Magn., iii, 
1 and 2) . 

(b) Origin and Basis of the Hierarchy.— (i) The 
institution of the. single bishop, of the priests and the 
deacons originates from God, i. e. from Christ (ad 
Eph., iii, 2) . As Christ is the thought (h yv(^M) of the 
Father, so the bishops established unto the ends of the 
earth are according to the intention of Christ (^j' 
yvihi^ri) (ibid., vi, 1). He whom the master sends in 
His stead should be received even as the Sender Him- 
self; in Iflse manner you should look on the bishop as 
upon the Lord Himself (ad Magn., ii, 1); the deacon 
Zotion gives joy to St. I^atius, because he is obedi- 
ently devoted to the bishop as to a gift of God’s grace, 
and to the presbyters as to a law of Jesus Christ. 
Bishops and priests are also spoken of as a “com- 
mandment of God” in ad Trail., iii, 2; ad Philad. 
(title); the bishops and the priests are instituted 
pursuant to the ordinance of Jesus Christ, and, in 
accordance with His will, they are protected and con- 
firmed by the Holy Ghost (cf, i, 1 ; ad Smyrn., viii, 1). 
The deacons also are to be regarded as the command- 
ment of God. (ii) The bishop, priests, and deacons 
compared with God, with Christ, or with the Apostles. 
The bishop presides in place of God (ad Magn., vi, 1). 
The deacons are to be respected as Christ; the bishop 
as an image of the Father; the presbyters are com- 
pared to the Apostles (ad Trail., iii, 1). Other com- 
parisons between the presbyterate and the Apostolic 
college (ad Magn., vi. 1; ad Trail., ii, 2; ad Philad,, 
vi, 1; ad Smyrn., viii, 1). (iii) The bishops (pres- 
b;^er and deacons) belong to the essence, the idea of 
the Church (ad Trail., in, 1). Separated from the 
bishops and presbyters no Church can exist Cf. also 
ad Snoyrn., viii, 2. 

(c) Field of activity of the bishop, the presbyters, 
and the deacons.— (i) The bishop.— Principal texts 
are in the Epistle to Polycarp. The bishop’s duties 
include: admonition of the whole body and of individ- 
uals as well (i, 2, 3, and v, 1),^ convocation of freauent 
assemblies (iv, 2), preservation of unity (i^ 2), heal- 
ing of spiritual ailments (i, 2, and ii, 1), firm resist- 
ance to teachers of false doctrine (iii, 1), care of 
widows (iv, 1). Nothing shall be done without his 
co-operation (iv, 1). The texts quoted above show 
the same field of activity; in particular, the bishop 
appears also as the centre of the liturgical celebration 
and supreme guardian of the Faith. The position of 
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the bishop is moderately monarchical, i. e., not tyran- 
nical or autocratic. This is to be inferred also from 
the position of the presbyters, (li) Presbyters. — 
According to all texts previously quoted the presby- 
terate is the bishop's advisory council and his support, 
and constitutes with him a governing body which has 
a claim to due reverence and obedience, while it- 
self subordinate to him (ad Trail., xii, 2; ad Eph., 
iv, 1 ; cf. Polyc., v, 2). (iii) Deacons. — (Texts already 
cited) . They are subordinate to the bishop and the 
presbyters, and have a right to honour and esteem 
(ad Magn., ii, 1). In ad Trail., ii, 3, is the most im- 
portant passage: “ But those, too, who are deacons of 
the mysteries of Jesus Christ should in every wise be 
acceptable to all. For they are not deacons of meat 
and drink, but servants {pirrip^raC) of the Church of 
God. Therefore they should protect themselves 
against accusation as they would against fire.” The 
sense is, evidently, that in the Eucharistic celebration 
they handle as deacons no ordinary food and common 
drink, but a mystical food. 

(d) Rights of the Community. — A community as 
chief seat of autl||)rity not only receives no mention 
from I^atius, but such a conception is in direct 
contradiction to all the principal texts of his Epistles. 
The community is to be consulted on the question of 
sending envoys to other Churches (ad Philad., x, 2; 
ad Smym., xi, 2; Polyc., vii, 2). The first passage 
shows that the bishop or the presbyters could also fill 
the office of envoys. As the choice was naturally 
made by the organized community — i. e., with bishop 
and priests presiding — ^we can say nothing definite 
about the part taken by the comm, unity, since the 
sources make no mention of it. 

(e) Divine Origin of the Hierarchy. — In spite of the 

clearly worded passages given above under (b) (i), 
even Catholics have denied that St. Ignatius was aware 
of a Divine origin for the hierarchy: “St. Ignatius 
does not teach the Divine origin of this hierarchy in 
the sense of its institution by God, or by Christ, in the 
form of three degrees — and it is intelligible why he 
does not.” (Genouillac, “ L'Eglise chr6t. au temps de S. 
Ignaced'Antioche”,p. 132.) This is a question of words. 
Genouillac grants that Ignatius taught ve^ clearly 
the Divine institution of the spiritual govemiag power 
in general: “It would be difficult to express the 
Divine origin and right of the ecclesiastical powers 
with greater insistence and clearness than does St. 
Ignatius in these texts.” (Ibid., 135.) If anyone had 
asked St. Ignatius whether bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, constituted in such a threefold dignity and en- 
dowed with such authority over the community, were 
a commandment of God roO ffeov), he would 

have answered “ Yes”, as anyone who has eyes to read 
must see from our texts. He does not seem, however, 
to have entered into further speculations on the matter. 
But the hierarchy as a “commandment of God” is 
the very essence of Catholic teaching on this point. 
Many other additions made by later times to this 
concept of a Divinely originated hierarchy are to be 
ascribed to the development of the Church, her dis- 
cipline, and her canon law. No serious historian 
would expect to find all that in the writings of Igna- 
tius. 

However much he may insist on the Divinely ap- 
pointed hierarchical gradation, on episcopal author- 
ity, and on the obedience that the faitnful owe to their 
ecclesiastical superiors, Ignatius shows throughout that 
he does not regard this organization as an end in itself, 
but as a means to the end, to the attainment of perfect 
unity in faith and religious life. He shows himself in 
this point an intelligent disciple of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, a Christian to the core, an wevjmriKds 
in the best sense of the word. It is also evident that • 
the ideal of \mity between bishpp, priests, deacons, 
and community was not found everywhere. Ignatius 
is convinced that the threefold governing power, de- 


creed and established by God and Christ, belongs to 
the idea of the Church, 

(4) The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians and 
the ‘^Passio Polycarpi”. — Polycarp also exhorts the 
faithful to be subiect to the priests and deacons as to 
God and Christ (v, 3). The particular functions of 
each of these two classes of the governing body cannot 
be inferred from the qualities in which Polycarp de- 
sires they should both be conspicuous (v and" vi). The 
letter seems to indicate that at that time there was 
no bishop in Philippi. In the “ Passio Polycarpi ” we 
are interested only in the one passage where there is 
mention of an Apostolic and prophetic teacher and 
bishop of the Catholic Church of Smyrna (xvi, 2). It 
gave great satisfaction when the bishop possessed mi- 
raculous charismata and when he, the teacher of the 
faithful, was a disciple of the Apostles. 

(5) The Epistle of St. Barnabas mentions the twelve 
Apostles as chosen by Christ to preach his Gospel (v; 
ix; viii, 3). Once (xix, 9) he admonishes us to love 
the preacher of the Word of the Lord as the apple of 
our eye. Besides this, there are allusions to a sort of 
secret doctrine^ of the Lord, which is understood by 
the initiated (ix, 9, and x, 12). The writer of the 
Epistle evidently looks on this higher form of knowl- 
edge as an extraordinary gift imparted by the Spirit 
of God (cf . xvi, 8“10, and xvii) . He considers his own 
exposition of the Scriptures as the effect of the Spirit 
working within him, even if he twice insists modestly 
on the point that he is not writing as a teacher («? 
didda-KaXos) (i, 8, andiv, 9). 

(6) Another kind of mysticism is revealed to us in 
the homily which has come down to us as the Second 
Epistle of St. Clement. St. Paul’s image of the Church 
as the Body of Christ is developed, not very success- 
fully, in an obscure speculation about a Church which 
pre-existed with Jesus and was created before sun and 
moon (xiv, 1-4). The presbyters mentioned in xvii 
(3, 5) must exhort and declare the Word of God in the 
presence of those assembled for Divine worship. 

(7) The “Pastor” of Hennas. — ^We must exclude 
from our positive exposition a number of rather wide- 
spread but incorrect views about the hierarchy of the 
“Pastor” of Hermas. (a) It cannot be ascertained 
with certainty whether the Apostles mentioned in five 
places (Vis., hi, 5, 1; Sim., ix, 15, 4,- 16, 5; 17, 1; 25, 2) 
are apostles in the broader sense (Hamack, Zahn), or 
only the Twelve (Dorsch ) ; the latter is more probable- 
(b) In either case Hermas regards the Apostolate as a 
thing of the past, (c) The prophets, to whom Her- 
mas himself belongs, are never spoken of in connexion 
with the Apostles and teachers; Hermas’s silence, 
however, is not due to modesty, as his display of self- 
importance in Vis., hi, 1, plainly demonstrates, but to 
his concept of the prophet’s office; for though he looks 
upon it as a social charisma, he accords it only a pri- 
vate authority, that allows each of the faithfifi to pass 
his own judgment on its validity (cf . Dorsch in “ Zeit- 
schrift fur Kathv TheoL”, xxviii, 1904, * 00 . 276 sq.). 
(d) Consequently one cannot prove from Hermas that 
the triad of “Apostles, prophets, and teachers”, held 
the highest place in the community as preachers of the 
W ord of God. (e) There is absolutely no truth in Har- 
nack’s assertion (“Analecta zu Hatch”, 230 sq., and 
“ Prolegomena zur Lehre der 12 Apostel”, pp. 150 sq.) 
that Hermas never mentions bishops and deacons, 
where there is question of the community as a system 
composed of rulers and subjects (cf. Zeitschrift fur 
Hath. Theologie, xxvii^ 1903, pp. 198 sq.). 

The following certain conclusions can be derived 
from Hermas: (a) The superiors are called presbyters 
(Vis., ii, 4. 2 ; Vis., iii, 1, 7, 8; Vis,, iii, 11, 3) ; bishops and 
deacons (Vis., iii, 5, 1; Sim., ix, 27, 2, bishops alone; 
Sim., 26, 2, deacons alone), irpotno<fiisvoi r^s 4KK\r]<rlas 
Vis., ii, 2, 6) ; together with irptaTOKadedptrai (Vis., iii, 9, 
7) ; pastors {pastor es; no Greek text; Sim., ix, 31, 5 and 
6). (b) Since Hermas has no exact and fixed termi- 
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nology, no clear distinction can be discovered in his 
writings between bishops and presbyters, (c) It is 
certain that the presbyters are identical with the 
irpoi/jyo^pievoL and the pastors, (d) They are primarily 
pastors of souls, whose duty it is to preserve the proper 
spirit in the communi^. (e) Hermas says nothing 
about bishops of the Roman community; they are 
spoken of in company with the Apostles, teachers, and 
deacons as stones that go to build up the edifice of the 
Ecclesia; in a subordinate measure their office is to be 
one of devotion to works of charity and the cares of 
the poor. Since in Hermas’s time the name iirlvKOTos 
was extensively used for the monarchical bishop, Her- 
mas seems to have had one in imnd. The Clement 
spoken of by him in Vis., ii, 4, 3 is evidently such an 
episkopos in Rome; Hermas gives him no official title; 
ms duty it is to send to the other Churches the book 
given to Hermas by the ecclesia. The teachers (8i5d<r^ 
KaXoLj Vis., iii, 5, 1; Sim., ix, 15, 4; 16, 5; 25, 2; Man., 
iv, 3, 1, 5i5c£<r/ca\ot irovrjplas Sim., ix, 19, 2) are preach- 
ers of the Word of God. (f) A certain strife for prece- 
dence between the rulers of the commimity and promi- 
nent Christians, which Hermas seems to refer to, is of 
course no proof of a contest about the ecclesiastical 
constitution itself. It is probable that not only the 
holders of office were entitled to the first places of 
honour in the common assemblies but the teachers as 
well, who thus were numbered among the irptaTOKaSedpi- 
rat. The assertion is constantly made, but cannot be 
proved, that Hermas included them among those en- 
dowed with mystical or miraculous ‘‘ spiritual gifts. 

(8) Justin Martyr.— -In his first “Apology Justin 
Marto represents the presiding officer (rpoeirr^s) at 
the Divine service as a litxirgical agent, by whose 
prayer in the Eucharistic celebration, the bread and 
wine are changed into the Body and Blood of Christ 
(Ixvj 3-5; Ixvii, 5) . After a lector has read, the same 
presiding officer addresses words of counsel and en- 
couragement to the assembled brethren (Ixvii, 4) . He 
also receives the voluntary offerings of those present, 
and distributes them to the widows and orphans, to 
the sick, the prisoners, and strangers, in short to all 
who need help (Ixvii, 6 and 7). We nnd therefore in 
Rome about the year 150 a monarchical presiding offi- 
cer who acts as nturgical celebrant, teacher, and de- 
clarer of the Word of God and as administrator of the 
sacred funds: an interesting testimony, Justin does 
not speak of presbyters, but mentions deacons; they 
distribute the Eucharist to those present and bring it 
to the homes of those who are absent (Ixv, 5; Ixvii, 5). 

(9) Hegesippus. — ^In his “Memorabilia" (the book 
was probably called 8TotM>ijp.ara) , he describes the in- 
crrant tradition of the Apostolic teaching. He re- 
gards the unbroken succession of bishops as the guar- 
antee of truth (cf. Euseb. “Hist. Eccl.’^, iv, 22, 1 sq.). 
On his journey to Rome he found the true doctrine in 
Corinth, and mentions Bishop Primus in this connex- 
ion. In Rome he “ examined the series of the bishops 
of that place" as far as Anicetus {iTroL7i<rdfi7}v r^v Siado- 
Xij?') the translation; “ I made for myself a list of them 
in their succession” is hardly credible; Rufinus's con- 
jecture “*mansi^ I abode there” {Uarpi^^v iTroL7}<rdji7)v) 
IS arbitrary; the Syriac reads literally: “I made there 
in the derivation of the bishops” (Nestle). I read: 

‘fip€Vvrt<rdfA7)v or iirovyfa'dfMjv. 

(10) Abercius. — ^It seems to me as good as proved 
that Abercius was Bishop of Hierapolis (not Hieropo- 
lis) in Phrygia (Salutaris) in the second half of the sec- 
ond ceptury. The attempt of some scholars, notably 
Dieterichs (Die Grabschrift des Aberkios, 1896), to 
deny the Christian character of the epitaph appears to 
have found a final refutation in Fr. Cumont [“ L*in- 
acription d' Abercius et son dernier ex4g^te” in the 
“Revue de I'instr. publique en Belgique” (1897). 91; 
of. also Ramsay, “ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia'^ II 
(Oxford, 1897), 722 sq. and 788 sq. and the excellent 
^icle of H. Leclercq m Dom Cabrol’s “Diotionnaire 


d’Arch4ologie chr4tienne et de Liturgie”, I, 1903, 
66 sq.]. Here we can only mention his witness to the 
primacy of the Roman Church (11-18). 

(11) Gnosticism and Montanism. — ^The fantastic 
speculations of the Gnostics of the second and third 
centuries, which apotheosized the Apostles as demi- 
gods and aeons, supply, of course, no more material 
to the historian than those other Gnostic teachings 
which minimized the authority of the first Apostles in 
order to raise to prominence the secret doctrine and 
the personality of the Gnostic teachers. The same is 
to be said of tne Gnostic metaphysical doctrine of the 
Church. The Epistle of the Gnostic Ptolemaeus to 
Flora deserves special notice (Epiphanius, “Haeres.”, 
XXXIII, c. iii, ed. Oehler II, 1, 401 seq.). At the close 
of c. vii (ib., 413) Flora’s attention is called to the 
Apostolic doctrine, “which we also have received 
tmough a line of succession” {iiv iK StaSox^s Kal iipLcis 
Trap€L\‘li\l/afji£v) . The “also” is worthy of remark. 
Ptolemaeus means that not merely the universal 
Church, but they also had an Apostolic tradition. 
The progress of historical investigation disproves 
more and more the assumption of certain Protestant 
scholars that the Gnostics were the first to elaborate 
the theories of Tradition and Apostolic succession, and 
that afterward the Catholic Church gradually and 
unconsciously assimilated them. Catholic scholar- 
ship has recently established the following two points: 

(a) The polemical writings of Irenaeus and TertulHan 
offer clear proof that the ideas of Tradition and Apos- 
tolic succession, with which these ecclesiastical writers 
repeatedly assail the Gnostics, were inherited from 
ancient times, at any rate in their essential character. 

(b) The most rigidly critical analysis of the Gnostic 
system has demonstrated that their theories of Tra- 
dition and Apostolic succession show unmistakable 
signs of being the copy and replica of a system already 
existing. 

Marcion and his Church should be mentioned in this 
connexion, although Marcionism cannot be directly 
classified as Gnosticism. The same remarks, however, 
apply to him. His Church is precisely lacking in those 
elements, which constitute the chief strength of the 
Catholic Church: unity of Faith, unity and perma- 
nence of government. The legend of a well-established 
organization of the Marcionite communities about 
the year 160, far surpassing in firmness that of the 
Roman Church, originated in a misunderstanding. 
The true statement is this: At the time of the first 
appearance of Marcion and his doctrines, speculative 
minds of mariy Christians were inclined, in conse- 
quence of Gnostic theorizing, to reject as a deceiver 
tne God of the Old Testament and to accept instead a 
God the Father who was superior to Him, and un- 
known to Him as well. This God enters into relation 
with the world through a series of intermediary beings. 
One of these aeons unites himself with the man Jesus 
and operates apparently as a mere human being. 
These assertions disgusted and repelled many minds, 
not merely because of the grotesque theory of inter- 
mediary existences, but also because of the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the Christian Scriptures with this 
new doctrine and would-be secret tradition. The 
contradictions were palpable and unavoidable; and 
the assertions altogether arbitrary and devoid of 
proof. For this reason Marcion abandoned first his 
fantastic theory of seons^ then his mystical dream of 
ecstatic and prophetic mspirations, and finally his 
fraudulent fiction of a secret tradition. Thereupon he 
tried to solve the contradictions of his system dv re- 
jecting the Old Testament, taking as a basis St. raul, 
to the exclusion, however, of everything Jewish in 
the Epistles, retaining only the Gospel of St. Luke, 
and assuming a more convenient position. Jesus was 
merely the good God manifesting himself under an 
apparently human form. Everything centred around 
the doctrme of the Redemption; he rejected aU 
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dogma and speculation. In that way he hit upon a 
convenient creed for those Gnostic adepts who had 
departed from Catholic Christianity and classical 
Gnosticism. His negations alone formed their bond 
of fellowship. His scriptural canon and his rule of 
Faith serv^ed to unite his followers, not through any 
positive belief but by the denial of Catholic (and 
Gnostic) principles. He seems indeed to have had a 
talent for organization; the historian, however, has 
to look on his work not as a new creation, but as a 
mutilation of that which had long been in existence. 
Our remarks on Gnosticism apply, mwtatis mutandiSj 
in a far greater degree to Montanism. The organiza- 
tion of Montanism was not a remnant of early Chris- 
tiania, but an artificial revival of primitive customs, 
(cf. D’Al^s, ‘'La th4olo^e de Tertullien”, 201 sq,; 
and Batiffol, “ L'6glise naissante et le Catholicism^’, 
317 sq.). 

ly. Detailed Evidence from Pagan Inscrip- 
tions, Papyri, and Ostrara. — ^We intend here merely 
to point out certain contemporary expressions for 
profane and sacred offices which ma;^ shed some light 
on the constitution of primitive Christianity. A. In 
the negative sense it is mteresting to note that certain 
expressions, winch were then m very; general use 
for different kinds of governing officials were not 
adopted by the Christians, such as epistates (^wrdrijs) 
and epimeletes For servants, in the 

religious sense, hyperetes (piryiph-yts) was used more 
frequently than diakonos [cf. Thieme, “Die Inschrif- 
ten von Magnesia am Maander und das neue Test.” 
(Boma-Leipzig, 1905), 33]. — B. Positive 'parallelisms. 
— (1)’A7/T/X#ts (=assistance), with a religious implica- 
tion, is found, besides in I Cor., xii, 28, in the Septua- 
gint and on papyri [cf. Deissmann, “Bibelstudien” 
(Marburg, 1895), 87; and “ Neue Bibelstudien” (1897), 
51]. (2) (=:chiet shepherd) of I Peter, v, 4, 

is found on a mummy label [cf. Deissmann, “Licht 
vom Osten” (Tubii^en, 1908) , p . 64] (3) Diakonos in 
a religious sense is found in an inscription, from 
Magnesia on the Meander, of about 100 b. c. (O. Kem, 
“Die Insohriften am Maander”, p. 109). The same is 
found frequently in other places (cf. Thieme, op. cit., 
17 sq.), for instance mention is made of a college of 
deacons with a priest (l€p€6$) at their head for the 
worship of Serapis and Isis (cf. Corpus Inscr. GrsBC. 
II, 1800 and 3037). (4) Episkopos in a religious sense: 
cf. remarks above and Daremberg-Saglio, “Diction- 
naire des Antiquit4s” under episkopos. This article 
is unfortunately not satisfactoiy, whereas the articles 
epimeletes and epistates are excellent. (5) Liturgy 
(Xetrvpyosj \nrvpyi<a^ &c.) in a religious sense is found 
at Magnesia (Kern, ib 98, 17 and 98, 58; Thieme, ibid., 
16; Deissmann^ “Bibelstudien”, 137 sq.). (6) Adyela, 
that is, collections of a religious character (cf. I Cor., 
xvi, 1 and 2) on papyri and ostraka (Wilcken, “ Griech- 
isehe Ostraka”, 1, 253 ; Deissmann, “Licht vom Osten”, 
69 sq.; Kern, 1. c., 105, 72; Thieme, 1. c., 16 sq.). m 
Presb;^er, also in a religious sense; for instance the 
members of a sacerdotal college in Egypt were called 
thus, in the middle of the second century (cf. the 
papTO in Deissmann, “Neue Bibelstudien”, 60 sq.). 
(8) Prophets. They formed a class of the supenor 

E riesthood in Egypt (cf. Krebs, “ Zeitschrift fur segypt 
prache und Alterumskunde”, xxxi, 36). Prophet- 
priests are also found in Miletus [cf. Thieme, I. c., 19; 
cf, also R. Cagnat, “Inscriptiones Graecse”, III (Paris, 
1906), n. 680 and n. 1105]. 

V. Historical or Qttasi-historioal Testimonies. 
— Since an exhaustive treatment is impossible, I have 
tried to collect at least all the typical texts. 

A. Mention of Bishops by Polycrates , — ^In a synodal 
letter written by Polycratea of Ephesus about the year 
190 this bishop, sixty-five years of age, speaks of 
seven of his rdatives who had been bishops before 
him. Besides these he mentions Polycarp and Papir- 
ius of Smyrna, Thraseas of Eumenea, Sagaris of Lao- 


dicea and Melito of Sardes (Eusebius, “ Hist. Eceles.’*, 
V, 24, 2 sq.). 

B. Irenceus^s View of the Connexion with Apostolic 
Times.-^The famous texts of Irenseus on Apostolic 
succession are a testimony to the faith of the sec- 
ond century, rather than an example of ancient his- 
torical narrative. Exceptions are (a) the list of the 
Roman bishops (Haer., iii, 3 sq.); fb) the account of 
Polycarp’s instalment by the Apostles (op. cit., iii, 3,, 
4, and Euseb., “ Hist, eccles.”, iv, 14 ) ; and especially 
(c) the passage (Hser., v, 20, 1) pointing out the fact 
ti^t the Apostles entrusted the Churches to the 
bishops. On the contrary, historical value cannot be 
attached to the statement (Haer., iii, 14, 2) that St. 
Paul summoned to Miletus the bishops and presbyters 
of Ephesus and the vicinity. 

C. EitsehitLs^s Account of the Earliest Times . — (!)• 
The accounts that we have of St. James the First 
as Bishop of Jerusalem, based on the “Hypotyposes”" 
of Clement of Alexandria (Eusebius, “Hist. eccL”, 
ii, 1) cannot be used as historical data. This applies 
still more to the story (op. cit., iii, 11) of the choice of 
Simeon as a successor to James. The bare fact, how- 
ever, that both ffiled the highest office in Jerusalem, 
is well attested (cf. Eusebius, ibid., iv, 5, and iv, 12; 
and especially Hegesippus, iv, 22). (2) Euseb., iii, 37, 
has a good historical basis. Eusebius tells us here 
that the disciples of the Apostle, after distributing 
their goods, spread the Christian religion in the char- 
acter of “ evangelists”. 

D. Colleges cf Presbyters. — ^The mere fact that the 
ancient sources speak of colleges of presbyters, with- 
out any mention of a monarchical bishop at their 
head, does not warrant the immediate conclusion that 
there was no such bishop. This is clearly shown by 
the following texts. The anonymous Antimontanist in 
Eusebius (Hist, eccl., v, 16, 1 sq.) speaks of such gov- 
erning presbyters in Ancyra. TertuEian mentions el- 
ders a^readentsof the assemblies (Apologet., xxxix). 

E. Charismata. — (1) Eusebius’s anonymous Anti- 
montanist and Miltiades (Hist, eccl., v, 17) testify 
that the true prophets (of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment) did not speak in ecstasy (i. e. in unconscious- 
ravings) . This looks more like a theological infer- 
ence than a piece of evidence from first-hand historical- 
sources. (2) In the “Testament of Jesus Christ” 
(edit. Epbraem Rahmani, I, zlvii) an ordinance is 
found prohibiting the imposition of hands on those 
who possess the gift of healing, of knowledge, or of 
tongues, since the work of God is already made mani- 
fest in them. (3) In view of the passages which- 

eak of prophets, it does not seem improbable that, 
e word “prophet”, even in early times, signified not- 
merely the possessor of an ecstatic charisma, but was 
also a substitute for “ priest*’, at a time when men were 
still afraid to use this expression. Prophet appears here 
as a synonym for hypophetes. This recalls a remark- 
able passage of the AmDrosiast (in Ep. ad Ephes., iv. 
11, 12), where the observation is made that “now*^ 
the interpreters of Scripture are called prophets. The 
“now” may however be due to a humedly copied 
quotation. (4) If Tertullian defines the teachers 
(doctores) as brethren “endowed with the gift of 
knowledge” {gratia sdentice donaii — De Prsescript., 
xiv), a miraculous charisma cannot be immediately 
inferred, since the idea of grace or endowment (jgratia^ 
was of very wide application. 

F. Different Orders of the Hierarchy. — ^Besides pa^- 
triarchs, prophets, levxtes, priests, and archons, Ter- 
tullian mentions also Apostles, evangelists, and bish- 
ops (De Corona, ix, 2). Only the last three have 
reference to the New Testament, according to the 
context. The list given in another passage (Praesor,, 
III), bishop, deacon, widow, virgin, doctor, martyr, is 
evidently arbitrary an d accidental. The same may be 
said of the seven orders of Hippolytus (Fragm. m Prov., 
ix, 1) prophets, martyrs, hierUrchs, ascetics, saints, just. 
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G. Beacons, — ^The hypothesis that the deacons were 
originally on a higher footing than the priests, almost 
equal to that of the bishops, is supported by a few’ of the 
vaguest indications taken from the earliest sources. 
That such naive texts prove nothing is best shown by 
the later texts, which allow the deacon remarkable 
privileges, although his rank was definitively estab- 
lished as no higher than the third order of the hier- 
archy. (1) At the Council of Elvira (Eliberis) a dis- 
cussion took place regarding deacons who govern 
churches [diaconus regens plebem, can. Ixxvii); that 
is to say, where there is no bishop and no priest. 
(2) In the Apostolic Constitutions (lib. II, c. xxvi) the 
deacons come directly after the bishop, although it 
was then established that their order held third place. 

H. The Hierarchy as an Ecclesiastical Institution . — 
(1) The utterance of Tertullian (De exhort, cast, 
vii), declaring that the difference between the priests 
and the laity was due to ecclesiastical institution, 
and that therefore any layman in the absence 
of a priest could offer sacrifice, baptize, and act as 

riest, is based on Montanistic theories and contra- 

icts earlier teachings of Tertullian (e. g., De baptismo, 
xvii). (2) Nor is there any better historical founda- 
tion for the statement of G5T)rian (Epist., Ill, 3) that 
Christ spoke only of bishops and priests, whereas the 
deacons are of Apostolic mstitutions. The latter is 
simply a conclusion drawn from the sixth chapter of 
Acts; while the preceding expresses a dog^tic 
judgment and the belief at the time of St. Cyprian. 

I. /Supposed Original Equality of Bishops and Priests. 
— (1) Epiphanius (Panar., Ill, c. iv, hser. Ixxv).— 
Epiphamus^s arguments against Arius, who held this 
original equalitjr, form an excellent dogmatic thesis; 
but the description of primitive conditions is an arti- 
ficial construction, not a real historical account. (2) 
Jerome, Theodore of Mopsuestia, the Ambrosiast. — 
Jerome holds that bishops and priests were identical 
in the earliest times. According to him the monarchi- 
cal episcopate is an ecclesiastical institution, although 
it is for the good of the Church and based on Apostolic 
tradition (‘‘Epist. ad Evangelum”, 146 [85], 1; “Epist. 
ad Oceanum'’, 69 [83], 3; “Conament. in Tit.”: Migne, 
P;L., XXVI, 562, 563, 694, 695 and 696— “Dialog, 
advers. Lucifer”, 9; Migne, P. L., XXIII, 164 sq.;. 
But since on the other hand Jerome regards the power 
of ordination as peculiar to the bishop, his theory 
labours under an insoluble contradiction (cf. Epist. 
146 [85] and “In Ep ad Tit.”, ib.). Jerome's accounts 
do not offer any historical testimony, but an artificial 
and hypothetical construction. He infers far too 
much from the fact that the titles presbyter and 
bishop are synonyrnous in the New Testament, relying 
chiefly on an ordinance concerning the election of 
bishops of the Alexandrian Church, which prescribed 
that, in accordance with an ancient tradition, the 
college of presbyters should always choose and conse- 
crate one of its own number. The texts of St. Jerome 
are thoroughly discussed by Michiels, “L’ engine de 
F^piscopat” (Louvain, 1900), 420 sq., and by Dom 
L4on Sanders, “Etudes sur saint Jer6me” (Brussels 
and Paris, 1903), 298 sq. We shall speak presently 
about the election of the Alexandrian bishops. From 
the time of Isidore of Seville until late in the Middle 
Ages these accounts of St. Jerome were transcribed 
over and over without any attempt at criticism. For 
the history of these texts of St. Jerome, cf. Dunin 
Borkowsldm“Histor. Jahrbuch.”,XXI (1900), 221 sq. 

Jerome and the AmbrosiaSt deny the original 
equality of bishops and priests; both maintain that 
the Churches even in Apostolic times were governed 
by single superiors, wno all possessed the power 
01 ordmation and bore the name of Apostle [cf. 
Ambros., in Eph., iv, 11 and 12; in I Cor., xii, 
18; in Philipp., i, 1; in I Tim., iii, etc.; “Opera 
Ambrosii”, ed. Ballerini, III (Milan, 1877), 809 
sq., 631, 830, 916; “Theodori Episcopi Mopsuesteni 


in epist. B. Pauli commentarii", ed. H. B. Swete, 
1882; in I ep. ad Tim., iii, 8; 1. c., II, 114 sq.; in ep. 
ad Tit., i, 7, 239]. The statements of Theodore and 
of the Ambrosiast have much more value than those of 
St. Jerome. We find similar utterances in Theodo- 
ret's Commentary on Philippians, i, 1 (Migne, P. G., 
LXXXII, 559 [445]) and on 1 Tim., iii (ib., 803 [652]) 
and also in John of Dara (in Abrah. Echellensis, 
“Eutychius Patriarcha Alexandrinus vindicatus” 
[Rome, 1668], 190 sq.). A similar notion is found in 
Origen (Horn, in Num., xi, 4, Migne, P.G.,XII [Ong. 
II], 308 col. 649) ; except that he seems to speak of ms 
own time. He speaks of the possibility of a man 
coming to a place wrhere there are as yet no Christians, 
of his teaching the people the Faith and inducing them 
to accept it, and finally becoming bishop himself. 

In the places mentioned, Theodore of Mopsuestia 
has another peculiar statement. He declares that in 
the most ancient times those supreme ecclesiastical 
superiors, who were instituted by the original Twelve 
and called likewise apostles, ruled over entire prov- 
inces, whereas the towns were subject to presbyters. 
Even in later times not more than three bishops, 
usually only two were to be found in a province ; this 
condition, he adds, had lasted in the Occident almost 
up to his own time. Duchesne attached some histori- 
cal value to these utterances of Theodore [Fastes 
4piscopaux de Tancienne Gaule, I (1894)^ 36 sq.]. 
Hamack has refuted him very thoroughly in a valu- 
able excursus in the second volume of his work, “Die 
Mission und die Ausbreitung des Christentums in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten”, 2nd ed. (1906), 373 sq. 
Hamack assigns its true value to Theodore's testi- 
mony, though in some places he lets himself be in- 
fluenced by his own extremely hypothetical concejjt 
of the primitive Christian constitution. Theodore is 
correct in saymg that originally whole provinces were 
under one chief ruler known as an “apostle”. One 
cannot, however, accept his conclusion that for a long 
time the single local communities were without any 
bishops of their own (cf. Hamack, 1. c., 378-395). 

(3) The Alexandrian bishops are said to have been 
placed in office and consecrated by the local priests. 
History offers widely different accounts of this singu- 
lar occurrence. Heretical monks complained to the 
holy monk Poimen about the Alexandrian archbishop, 
and claimed that he had been consecrated by priests. 
The event can have taken place between 370 and 460 
(P. G., LXV, 341). Jerome mentions the fact (Pres- 
byteri . . . unum ex se electum . . . episcopum 
nominabant) (Epist. 146 ad Evangelum, Migne, P. L., 
XXII, 1194). Severus of Antioch also speaks of it in 
a letter written between 518 and 538 [E. W. Brooks. 
“The ordination of the early Bishops of Alexandria'' 
in “Journal of Theol. Studies”, II (1901), 612 sq.]. 
Finally in the tenth century the story is told at great 
length by Eutychius, Melchite Patriarch of Alexandria 
(P. G., CXI, 903-06 and 982). It seems doubtful 
whether the Ambrosiast (1. c., in Eph., iv, 11, 12) 
refers to these conditions in Alexandria. Abraham 
Echellensis, notwithstanding his serious errors in 
chronology, has shown that Eutychius and his first 
editor, Selden, caused an irremediable confusion 
[“Eutychius, Patriarcha Alexandrinus vindicatus” 
(Rome, 1661) j 39 sq., 47 sq., 53 sq., 63 sq., 103 sq. On 
page 227 an important text of George Homaidius is 

S ven as a parallel to Eutychius. Cf. also A. von 
utschmid, “Kleine Schriften”, II 399 sq.: 379 sq., 
486 , and Renaudot; ‘ ' I Jturgiarum Oriental . Collectio' ' , 
1, 365 sq. ; 379 sq.]. The remaining three texts, when 
compared with one another, present serious diffi- 
culties. Moreover, they can hardly be reconciled 
with statements made by Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen [cf. Ch. Gore, “ On the Ordination of the Early 
Bishops of Alexandria”, in “Journal of Theol. Stud- 
ies” (1 902) j III, 279 sq.; and Cabrol in “ Dictionnaire 
d'arch4ologie chr^tienne et de liturgie”, s. v. “ Alexan- 
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drie”]. The outcome of it all is, as Cabrol states, 
that in the fourth century and later a tradition existed 
that the Bishops of Alexandria were chosen, or per- 
haps even consecrated, by the presbyterate. 

VI. Short Synopsis of the Principal Results 
Gained by Exa^hnation of all the Texts. — In the 
earliest times those who first preached the Gospel in a 
place, usually retained the supreme direction of the 
communities which they had themselves founded. We 
say usually; for the message of Christianity could be 
carried to some places by men who were not mission- 
aries by their calling, and thus could claim no personal 
authority (Rome) ; or by men who felt sure of their 
vocation as preachers of the Word of God, but did not 
wish to organize or govern (Ephesus?). Accordingly, 
there were cases in which the foundation proper md 
not coincide with the first preaching of the Gospel; 
and in such cases the Apostle who was founder became 
the chief ruler. This position, in which the Apostle 
Paul and^ the first Apostles were established, was 
charismatical in the sense ^ven above, i. e., it origi- 
nated in a personal commission from Jesus. We know 
nothing definite about the calling of the apostles in the 
wider sense. The idea that they always followed a 
direct intimation of the Spirit is not impossible, but 
it cannot be proved. The apostolate was not a mysti- 
cal or miraculous charisma, Hke the ^t of tongues and 
of prophecy. The founding^ of the Church included its 
orgamzation as well. The individual Churches could 
not have evolved their organization out of their own 
inner power of jurisdiction, for it was as an organism 
that each existed from the start, and only as an organ- 
ism that it put forth its activity. That is the most 
ancient Christian concept of the Dody ecclesiastic that 
we know of. But the conclusion is also established 
■that the Churches power of action was not bestowed 
on her by the founding Apostles. As a second Christ, 
as the Body of Christ, both the universal Church and 
the local Churches possessed certain rights and powers 
which could not have been conferred by men. The 
’Church was essentially the creation of God and 
Ghrist. But these rights and privileges can no more 
be referred to the autonomous communities than to 
“the founding and governing Apostles; they are the 
work of God and Christ. Communal autonomy, in 
•the modern sense, which makes the community not 
merely the subject, but also the creator and ultimate 
reason of its own juridical powers, it a concept directly 
opposed to the deepest convictions of the early Chris- 
tians. Since the Churches were regarded as organisms, 
these Divinely given powers and privileges did not 
pertain to the community as distin^shed from the 
governing officials, but to the organized community. 
Primitive Christian faith represented the organs of the 
mystical body of Christ, including the local governing 
powers in general, as a law, an ordinance of God and 
Christ. It has been mistakenly asserted that the gov- 
erning organs did not stand above the community. 
This is true only in the sense that the community, 
as the organized body of Christ, includes within itself 
aU its organs; but, as soon as the idea is introduced 
that the superiors received their power from the au- 
tonomous community of the faithful, the view is con- 
tra^ to that of primitive Christianity. 

Neither the power of the Apostles nor of the other 
superiors was tyrannical and autocratic in its nature. 
All were equally bound by the Word of God. The 
importance which was attached to- charity and humil- 
ity gave a patriarchal tone to Christian society. But 
true juridical relations were there none the less. The 
foremost Protestant scholars reject the paradox 
proposed by Rudolf Sohm in the first volume of his 
Kirchenrecht”, that legal right is alien to the concept 
of the Ecclesia, But a great deal of confusion and 
obscurity is still brought into a naturally clear and 
simple matter by an improper use of modem legal 
ooncepts and certain one-sided peculiarities of the 


Roman law. The investigator should bear in mind 
the juridical conditions of the early Church and the 
manner of expression peculiar to those times. Did 
the first Christians accept ecclesiastical authority as a 
manifestation of the Divine will in the abstract, and 
quite ^ independently of the question whetW the 
superior offered himself spontaneously, was elected, 
or was otherwise placed in office? Did they under- 
stand their subjection to superiors as an obligation 
imposed upon subjects of God, and, consequently, the 
superior’s right of government as a moral possession 
allotted by God? Our texts oblige us to answer both 
these questions in the affirmative. But this is the 
very essence of Divine jurisdiction. In other words, 
the organic disposition of the Church is the will and 
commandment of God and Christ . A second question is : 
Did the Apostles and ecclesiastical superiors, m view 
of their Divinely given mission, ascribe to themselves 
certain rights of government which, though not deter- 
mined as to their subject-matter by a direct mandate of 
Christ, were none the less obligatory on the faithful? 
To this question, also, the sources give the same dis- 
tinctly affirmative answer. 

Since, likewise, local authority was regularly ac- 
cepted as an ordinance of Christ, different members 
and organs, with strictly regulated functions, must 
have gradually been evolved everywhere. These in- 
clude also the governing communal organs together 
with the universal apostolate and the travelling help- 
ers of the Apostles. In many places, of course, men 
of power, endowed with miraculous gifts, such as 
prophets, could for a time take “the place of the regular 
governing officials. An organization of the Church 
based solely on mystical or miraculous charismatical 
^fts is as fabulous as the alleged democratic organiza- 
tion. The Apostle, who had some sense of order and 
ability for organizing, took care to establish resident 
helpers in the newly-founded communities. St. Paul 
was pleased when the first-fruits of the Faith in any city 
offered themselves for the service of the community. 
If they were men of proved character, and were recog- 
nized by the Apostle, it became the duty of the Chris- 
tian to reject and obey them. But m some cities 
peculiar offices existed from the earliest times. ^ In the 
midst of the Jewish and heathen society of Asia Minor 
and Palestine, such personages were given the name of 
presbyter; but in other regions no special title seems 
to have been attached to them at the beginning; only 
superiors and servants (deacons) were spoken of. But 
the name of episkopos (overseer) soon came into use; 
and the title of deacon was restricted more and more 
to the assistants of the chief local officials. These 
presbyters, or bishops, formed a sort of college. There 
IS no proof that in the Apostolic times there existed, 
besides the deacons, two separate corporations, each 
provided with special powers: a college of presbyters 
and a college of bishops, who were drawn from the 
ranks of the presl^ters or added to their number. 

To explain the Epistles of St. Ignatius, one must as- 
sume that the separation of the titles bishop and pres- 
byter took place m many localities as early as 70-80, 
and that, even at this time, the monarchical head of 
the commumty was frequently called episkopos. At 
an early period these superiors were given the favour- 
ite title of shepherd. The name ijyo^fievoL (leaders) 
was of somewhat later appearance, and probably later 
still (Clement and Hennas) the compound word irpor)^ 
yoi^fievoi (Clement and Hermas) ; the terms vpoKad^fjLevoi 
(presiding officials) and (holders of 

seats of honour) are undoubtedly of later origin. It 
seems probable that, side by side with TrpoLtrrdpLevoL^ the 
form irpoecrrQres was used, but this cannot be proved 
with certainty. In I Tim., v. 17, the word is an adjec- 
tive (ol kclXCos ‘irpoeffrC^es irpea-ph-epoi) . The preaching 
and interpretation of the Word of God was undertaken 
in the earliest times by the Apostles and their travel- 
ling helpers, among wnom the ** evangelists” were in- 
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eluded. These were missionaries, prophets, and ‘ ' doc- 
tors”, some of whom, had a direct Divine calling and 
a gift of infused knowledge. Other teachers were 
distinguished from evangelists by^ permanent resi- 
dence in some community. This abundance of 
preachers of the Word of God (XaXoOuTes rbvXhyov toO 
6€ov) mentioned only by St. Paul, I Tim., ii, 7 ; II Tim., 
i, 11; and I Clem., v, 6) frequently relieved the local 
superiors of their obligation to preach in person. 

with the growth of the communities, the Apostle- 
founders entrusted part of their office to men worthy 
of their confidence, who were thus invested with a 
monarchical authority over several communities, 
without, however, succeeding to all Apostolic preroga- 
tives. These men soon received the title of episkopos; 
and, as a result^ this term became obsolete as a mere 
synonym for presbyter. Such are the historical begin- 
nings of the monarchical episcopate. For a long time, 
however, the bishops were also called by the simple 
title of presbyter. The greater the number of distinct 
communities, the more numerous were the monar- 
chical bishops; and in some districts eve^ town soon 
had a bishop of its own. Those early recipients of the 
Apostolic confidence were not as yet local superiors in 
the strict sense, although of course they usually re- 
sided in some particular town. The presbyters of 
their province were subject to them. In this we find 
the beginning of the system of metropolitan bishops. 
In some places the presbyterate remained for a con- 
siderable time the highest local authority. About the 
same time, the order of deacons became fully organ- 
ized. They were the right hand of the bishop. 

All the germs of later development were present at 
the very beginning. The constitution of the Church 
in its essential structural features is an original prod- 
uct of Christianity. In the light of the laws of history 
and of Divine Providence, it is easy to understand 
how from the earliest times the social environment of 
Christian institutions, the varieties of religious activity 
and organization, the local and provincial forms of gov- 
ernment, were important factors in developing a great 
multitude of unessential details. 

Valuable bibliography ia to be found in Revue d'hiatoire eccUeir- 
antique (Louvain, 1900-—); bibliography and references in Theol. 
Jahreabencht (Leipaig and New York) and in Johreeberichtenfar 
GeschichUwieaenachajt (Berlin). The literature up to 1900 has 
been treated in full by Borkowski, Die neueren Forachungen 
iiber die Anf&nge dea Epiacopata (Freiburg, 1900). Still useful 
are Petavius, De eccleaiaaticd h%erarchid libri 5 (Paris, 1643); 
Mamachi, Ortgxnum et Antiquitatum chriatian. Ubr% 6 (Rome, 
1749-65); Bingham, Antiquitiea of the Chriatian Church (new 
ed., Oxford, 1855). Among the numerous works written in the 
earlier nineteenth century the following may still be read with 
profit: Mohlbr, Die Einheit in der Kirche (1825 and 1843); 
IloTHB, Die Anf&nge der chriatlichen Kirche und ihrer Verfaaaung, 
I (1837), above all, Dollingbr, Chriatentum und Kirche in der 
Zeit der Grundlegung (Ratisbon, 1869): also Liqhtfoot, The 
Christian Miniatry^t m his work St. Paid a Epiatle to the Philip- 
piana (2nd ed., 1869), 179-267; rmnnt in Diaaertationa of the 
Apoatolic Age (1892), 137-246) In order to understand the 
last specimens of the older Tiibmgen School, see L-Odemann in 
Theol Jahreabenchi; Seufbrt, Der Uraprung und die Bedeutung 
dea Apoatolata (Leyden, 1887); and I/eoer den Uraprung und die 
Bedeutung dea ZwOlfapoatolata (Karlsruhe, 1903) ; Setbrlbn in 
Zeitachrift fUr prakt Theolog., IX (1887), 97-143 ; 201-245; 
297-333). At least two of Baur’s numerous writings must be 
read: Daa Chriatentum und die (diriatliche Kirche der drei eraten 
Jahrhunderte (Tubingen, 1853) and XJdber den Uraprung dea 
Epiakopaia (Tubingen, 1838). Another tendency in Protestant 
scholarship dates from Ritschl, Die Entatehung der aUkatho- 
liachen Kirche (2nd ed., Bonn, 1867). The germs of many of the 
latest hypotheses relating to our subject can be discovered in the 
following works: Lbchler, Daa apoatoliache und nachapoato- 
liache Zeitalter (1861); Jakobt, Die konaiitutiven Paktoren dea 
apoatoliachen Ootteadienatea in JahrbiXcher filr devtache Theol.^ 
XVIII (1873), 639-683; Hackenschmidt, Die Anf&nge dea 
katholiachen KvrchenJbegr^a^ I (1874) ; Holstbn, Daa Evange- 
Hum dea Paulua, I and II (1880 and 1898); Heinrich, Aufa&tze 
Uber die pavliniachen Oemeinden in Zeitachrift filr wiaaenachaft- 
liche Theologie (1876), 466-616, and (1877), 89-130. Little 
notice is taken of the influence of these works. The follow- 
ing two works have exercised a great and lasting influence 
on ^^rotestant scholarship: WbizsXckbr, Daa apoatoliache 
ZeiiaUer (Tubingen and Leipzig, 1886; 2ud ed., 1896; 3rd ed., 
1902) and Ho wzmann. Die Paatorcdbriefe (Leipzig, 1880) . The 
followingworks had a considerable, but only passing, influence; 
Hatch, The Organization of the Early Chriatian Church (Oxford, 
1881; 2nd ed^ 1882), translated into German and amplified by 
Habnace (1883) ; Weingartbn, Die UmwancUimg der vrapi^g- 


lichen chriatlichen Gemeindeorganiaaiion zur kathol. Kirche, in 
Syhela Hiator Zeitachrift, XLV (1881), 441-67) All w-ritings. 
on the subject by Harnack, besides his Dogmengeachichte, his 
large edition of the Didache and his Analekten zu Hatch, an 
article on the origin of the Chriatian ministry, m Expoaitor, V, 
XXIX (1887), 321-43 More recently his w'ork, Die Miaaion 
und Auahreitung dea Chriatentuma in den eraten drei Jahrhun- 
derten, I (Leipzig, 1906), 267-418; Sohm, Kirchenr^cht, I (1892), 
16-180; Rbville, Lea originea de Vepiacopat, I (1894). 

Among the works, the value of which lies m their criticism of 
the various hypotheses, without their offering any conclusions of 
lastmg value, are to be numbered KUhl, Die Gemeindeordnung 
in den Paatoralbriefen (1885) , Loning, Die Gemeindeverfaaaung 
dea Urchriatentuma (1888), Loops, Die urchriathche Gemeinde- 
verfaaaung in Studien und Kritiken, LXIII (1890), II, 619-58 
Many other works aroused considerable attention at the time of 
their appearance, but afterwards lost their value, those, for 
mstance, by Schwegler, Bunsen, Schapf, Havet, Renan, 
Hausrath, the entire Dutch radical school, Pressense, etc. 
Eight articles in the Expositor for 1887 show an extraordmary 
confusion in the Ime of histoncal research. Hort, The Chriatian 
Eccleaia (1897) is very unsatisfactory. 

Useful collections of material are found in: the notes and 
excursus in Iaqhtfoot, Apoatolic Father a; the liturgical works 
of Probst; works by Ramsay, e. g., The Church in the Roman 
Empire (London, 1893, 7th ed., 1903); St. Paul the Traveller 
and the Roman Citizen (7th ed., London, 1903); The Cities and 
Biahoprica of Phrygia (Oxford, 1897-97) ; Cabrol and Le- 
CLERCQ, Monumenta Eccleaice Liturgica (Paris, 1900) ; works of 
Hilgbnfeld, as Die apoatoliachen Vdter (1853), Daa Urchria- 
tentum in den Hauptwendepunkten aemea Bntwicklungagangea 
(1855), and articles in Zeitachrift fUr wiasenachaftl. Theologie 
(1874-97) (1874, 103, sq.; 1886, Isq.; 180 sq.; 385 sq.; 456 sq.; 
1890, 223 sq.; 303 sq.; 1897, 1 sq.). Pew, however, of the 
positive results can be accepted, very many of the remaining 
works are based wholly on the labours of others. McGipfert, 
Hist, of Christianity in the Apoat. Age (Edinburgh, 1897) is in 
close relation with German Protestant historical investigation. 

Catholic scholarship has been influenced by the following 
works among others: de Smbdt, V organisation dee egliaea 
chritiennee in Revue dcs queetiona hiatoriquea, XLIV (1888), 
329-84; Jacquibr, La doctrine dea douse apdtrea (1891), 216- 
257; also the corresponding sections in Schanz, Apologia. 
Ilie subject has also been well treated by Lbsquot, De regimine 
eccleaiaatico juxta patrum apoatolicorum doctrinam (Ijouvain, 
1881): BrOll, Der Hurt dee Hermae (1882) and Der erate Brief 
dea Clemena von Rom (1883); Gobbt, De Vomgine divine de 
VSpiacopat (Fribourg, 1898) ; Sobkowski, Epiekopat und Pres- 
byterat in den eraten chriatlichen Jahrhunderten (Wtirzburg, 
1893); Douais, Lea originea de VipiecopaL in MUangeapvBl.. 
h Voecasion du jubiU de Mgr de Cabrures, I (Paris, 1899), 1-48. 

The Journal of Theological Studies; American Bed. Review; 
American Journal of Theology; Revue Bibliqus; Revue RSnidic- 
tine; Revue Thomiate; Revue de V Orient Chr&ien; Zeitachrift 
fur neuteatamentliche Wiaaenachaft und die Kimde dea Chria- 
tentuma; Riviata atorico-critica delle acienze teologiche; Civilth 
Cattol. (e. g., May, 1906, 257-274). Also the important articles 
in Hastings, Diet, of the Bibleim Dictionnaire de th&ologie. and 
the recent new edition of the Dictionnaire d Apolog6tique. 

More important works by Protestant authors that have re- 
cently appeared (since 1900) . Ropes, The Apostolic Age in the 
Light of Modem Critidam (New York, 1906); Monnier, La 
notion de Vapoatolat dea originea h IrinSe (Paris, 1903) ; Durbll, 
The Historic Church (Cambridge, 1906), well worth reading; 
Heinrici, Daa Urchriatentum (1902); Wernle, Die Anf&rige 
unaerer Religion (1903); DobschOtz, Probleme dea apoatoli- 
achen ZeitaUere (1904); Die urchriatlichen Gemeinden (1902); 
Knopf, Dae nachapoatoliacher Zeitalter (1905). Many mofio- 
graphs on St. Paul — Hamack in Realencyclop&die filr proteaL 
Theologie und Kirche, ICK (3rd ed , 1908, 608-546), s, v, Ver- 
faaaung, is important and interesting. 

Some of the more Important Catholic works since 1900: 
MickibjjB, Lea originea deVcpiacopat (Louvain, 1900); BATIPFOL^ 
UhiCrarchie primitive in Etudes d'hiatoire et de thdologie positive 
(2nd ed., Paris, 1902); and especially UEgliae naiaaante et le 
Catholiciame (Paris, 1909) ; Brudbrs, Die Verfaaaung der 
Kirche (Mainz, 1904) ; Duchesne, Hietoire anoienne de VEgliae, 
I (Paris, 1906), 89 sq.; Lb Camus, UCEuvre dee apdtree, II, III 
(Paris, 1906) ; Mathew, Eccleaia, the Church of Christ (London, 
1906) ; Cabrol, Lea originea litwrgiquea (Paris, 1906) ; Gbnouil- 
LAC, L*Egliae chrdtienne au temps de Saint Ignace d'Antioche 
(Paris, 1907) , Prat, La th&ologie de St. Paul, I (Paris, 1908), 
Note J, 488-611. Finally the notable work by Mertbns, De 
hierarchieindeeeraieeeuwdeachriatendoma (Amsterdam, 1908). 

Stanislaus de Dunin Borkowski. 

Hierocsesareai a titular see of Lydia, suffragan of 
Sardis. This town is mentioned by Ptolemy (Vl, ii, 
16). Judging from its coins it worshipped Artemis 
Persica. The site of Hierocsesarea must have been 
between the villages of Beyova and Sasova, seven or 
eight miles south-east of Thyatira, on the left bank of 
tlTe Koum-Chai, a tributary of the Hermus, and in the 
vilayet of Smyrna. It is mentioned as an episcopal see 
inall the ''Notitise Episcopatuum’' until the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, but we know only three of its- 
bishops: Cosinius, at Chalcedon, 461; Zacharias, at 
Niceea, 782; Theodore, at Constantinople, 879. 
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Ramsay, Asia Minor, 128; Lequien, Or. Christ , I, S91; 
Foucaet in Bulletin de correspondance nellenigue, XI (1887), 
93sqq. 

S. Petrides. 

Hieronymites. — In the fourth century, certain 
Roman ladies, following St. Paula, embraced the relig- 
ious life in Bethlehem, putting themselves under the 
direction of St. Jerome, who had founded a monastery- 
in that city. It is not to be inferred from this tto 
he composed any monastic rule or founded an order. 
Some Hieronymites of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, indeed, asserted as much, but their claims 
rest upon no substantial basis, so that no historical 
link is to be looked for between St, Jerome and this 
reli^ous family. The congregation was formed in 
Spain and Italy, in the fourteenth century, by the 
amalgamation of several groups of hermits, and the 
soverei^ pontiffs, while granting it their approval, 
imposed upon it the rule of St. Au^stine, though the 
name of St. Jerome, whom the religious had (mosen 
as their model and patron, was retained. 

In Spain the cradle and centre of this congregation 
was the monastery of San Bartolom4 de Lupiana. 
Its first prior, Fernando Pecha, in conjunction with 
Peter of Rome, obtained from Pope Gregory XI BuUs 
confirming their order, 18 October, 1373. The pope 
received their solemn vows and gave them their habit, 
which consisted of a white tunic, a brown scapular and 
mantle. Their constitutions resembled those of the 
Augustinians of St. Mary of the Sepulchre at Florence. 
Fernando Pecha received the profession of the other 
hermits in 1374. Their numbers rapidly increased; 
in the reigns of Philip II and his successors their pros- 
perity was extraorcfinary. Charles V held them in 
high esteem. In 1389 they received the monasteiw 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe, in Estramadura, in w-hicn 
is preserved the image of the Blessed Virgin most 
venerated throughout Spain. In 1415 them houses 
numbered twenty-five. They were then removed 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary and made an 
exempt order. They were established in Portugal, and 
the religious of these two countries formed one con- 
gregation (1595). Philip II built on a grand scale the 
monastery of St. Lawrence of the Escorial, in which 
the kings of Spain are buried. Its library is one of 
the richest in Spain, and it possesses many works of 
art.. The kings of Portugal are buried in the monas- 
tery of Belem, founded by King Manuel in 1497, which 
was the largest and finest in the kingdom. Emperor 
Charles V, on his abdication (1555), withdrew to the 
monastery of St. Jerome of Yuste, where he died. 
The monasteries of Madrid and Seville must also be 
mentioned. The Hieronymite nuns founded by 
Marfa Garcfas, who died 10 February, 1426, occupied 
the monasteries of St. Paula of Toledo, of La Concep- 
ci6n Jerdnima of Madrid (1504), of St. Paula of Seville 
^473), of St. Martha of Cordova, and St. Paula of 
Granada. The Hieronymites became oelebrafed for 
their generous almsgiving. The authority which they 
gained from so holy a manner of living allowed of their 
being emi)loyed efficaciously in the reformation of 
other religious orders, among which were the Premon- 
stratensians, the Trinitarians, the Canons Regular of 
Coimbra, of St. John the Evangelist, the Knights of 
the Order of Christ and of St. James of the Sword. It 
was by their help that St. John of God was enabled to 
found his first hospital. They co-^erated in the 
evangelization of the New World. The government 
of the island of San Domingo was at first confided 
to them. Many of them have been raised to the epis- 
copal dignity. 

Lupo de Olmedo introduced into this order a re- 
form which issued in the establishment of the Con- 
gregation of the Monk-Hermits of St. Jerome of the 
Observance (1424). Their manner of life resembled 
that of the Carthusians. Their constitutions were 
drawn up with extracts made from the writings of 


St. Jerome. The monastery of St. Jerome of FAcella 
and others which existed in Spain were incorporated 
with the Spanish Congregation of the Hieronymites 
(1595); those which Lupo de Olmedo had founded in 
Italy retained their independence, and were known 
as the Hermits of St. Jerome of Lombardy j their gen- 
eral residing at San Pietro del Ospitaletto, m the Dio- 
cese of Lodi. They had seventeen houses, notably 
that of St. Alexis on the Aventine, at Rome. 

There were two other congregations at Rome under 
the patronage of the same Doctor of the Church: the 
Hermits of St. Jerome [of the Congregation] of Blessed 
Peter of Pisa, and the Hermits of St. Jerome of Fiesole. 
The former came into existence at Montebello, in Um- 
bria, about the year 1375; Blessed Peter of Pisa, its 
founder, died in 1435. Its constitutions were not 
drawn up until 1444, and St. Pius V gave the congre- 

f ation its definitive form in 1568. It was augmented 
y the incorporation of several eremitical groups: 
that of Blessed Nicola di Furca-Palena, under the 
generalship of Blessed Bartolommeo Malerba, after 
1446; ^ that of Pietro di Malerba (1531); that of the 
Hermits of Monte Legestro, near Genoa (1579), 
founded by Blessed Laurence; lastly the Tyrolese 
and the Bavarian hermits (1695). The forty houses 
of Italy formed the two Provinces of Ancona and Tre- 
viso. At Rome these religious occupied the monas- 
tery of Sant^ Onofrio on the Janiculum. Their habit 
was brown and consijted of a tunic, a hood, and a 
mozetta, with a leatnem girdle. Many of tne con- 

B tion have been beatified — ^Pietro Qualcerano, 
a di FiirearPalena, Bartolommeo of Cesena, 
Filippo of Sant’ Agata, and others. 

The Hermits of St. Jerome of Fiesole were founded 
by Blessed Charles of Mont^aneli. Cosimo de’ Me- 
dici defrayed the cost of their first monastery. Inno- 
cent VII approved the congr^tion in 14(56, and in 
1441 Eugene IV gave it its definitive constitutions. 
They had as many as forty houses, all in Italy. The 
church of Sts. Vincent and Anastasius at Rome was 
served by them. But in time their numbers dimin- 
ished, and Clement DC suppressed them in 1668. The 
other Italian Hieronymites disappeared during the 
troubles which followed the Revolution; those of 
Spain were suppressed in 1835, and those of Portugal 
shortly afterwards. The literacy activity of this order 
has been confined -to Spain and Portugal. Antonio 
Nicola, in his Bibliotheca Hispana nova”, vol. II, 
p. 314, enumerates the works of these relimous, ot 
whom some of the best-known names are: Diego de 
Carceros, moralist and theologian (1638); Diego de 
Yepes, author of a life of St. Teresa (1643) and a 
history of the persecution in England (1599); Diego 
de Zuniga, philosopher and exegete (about IGOOj; 
Fernando de Talavexa, Bishop of Granada (1507), 
ascetical writer; Francisco de todos Santos, author 
of a history of the Escorial (1657); Garcias de Toledo, 
canonist (about 1560); Hermengildo de San-Pablo, 
the historian of his congregation (1670); Jerdnimo 
Gazia, moralist (1652); Jerdnimo of Guadalupe, a 
commentator on several books of the Bible (about 
1600); Juan of Toledo, theologian (1662), 

HERMBNGiiiDo DB San-Pablo, Orioen y eantivmaci&n. de e? 
inetUvio y religion (Heronimiana (Madrid, 1669); Sajanello, 
Hiatoricamonumenta Ord, S. Hteronymi Congr. B. Petri dePisis 
(3 vols., Venice, 1758-62); Histmre dt$ ordree reli- 

giew, 111 (Paris, 1792), 435-70; IV, 1-26. 

J. M. Besse. 

Hierothelis. — ^All attempts to establish as histori- 
cal a personality coTOsponding to the Hierotheus who 
appears in the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius are ren- 
dered abortive by the fact, now definitively proven, 
that those writings, with intent to mislead, weave into 
their narrative various fictitious personalities of the 
Apostolic Era, such as Peter, James, John, Timothy, 
Carpus, and others. Indeed the author would have 
betray^ himself had he named and depicted in mch 
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sliarp outlines a real Hierotheus who lived in his own 
time (the end of the fifth century), and with whom he 
was on intimate terms. As a matter of fact, no trace 
of any Hierotheus resembling the portrait drawn by 
Dionysius can be found outside the writings of Diony- 
sius. For want of extraneous sources, therefore, we 
must turn to three important passages in the work 
^‘De divinis nominibus”, wherein Dionysius speaks of 
Hierotheus as his teacher and guide, with expressions 
of deepest veneration, adding that after St. Paul 
it is to him he is most indebted. One passage in the 
“De div. nom.” (iii, 2-3), taken in connexion with ii, 
9-10, and iv, 15-17, gives the following descriptive 
details. Hierotheus is a gifted teacher for people of 
mature and high intelligence; he possesses a sublime 
knowledge of Divine ttnngs, the result, not merely of 
his natural keenness and zealous study, but, for the 
most part, of mystical insight and contemplation. 
Hence his method of teaciung is full of profound 
meaning, terse, and concise. His hearers hardly dare 
to meet with their gaze the beams of this intellectual 
sun. The writings of Hierotheus are almost as author- 
itative as the inspired books of the Bible. Two of his 
works bear the title (quite foreign to the Apostolic 
Era) Outlines of Theology” (OeoXoyLKal croixeLd^ffeis) 
and Hymns of Love” (ip<>jriKol Hfivot). An excerpt 
of twenty-seven lines from the former work, given m 
Migne, P. G., Ill, 648, describes the saving and guiding 
power of the Lo^os {Mrrjs in strong sympathy 

with the doctrmes of Clemem of Alexandria and 
Origen concerning the Logos, As though to “ crown” 
his own disquisitions on love '(^pws), Dionysius ap- 
pends three brief quotations from the second work of 
Hierotheus. They treat of the definition of love and 
of the gradations of the powers of love (^pures) and 
their reduction to the one supreme principle of love. 
Neo-Platonic ideas, taken for instance from Proclus 
(ed. Cousin, 1864; cf. ^'Instit. theoL”, passim; “I Al- 
oib.”, p. 325: TheoL Plat.”, p. 132) and others, ap- 
pear throughout and merge with other thoughts 
developed by Dionysius himself. There is, therefore, 
a strong presumption that the aforesaid two works did 
not exist at all, and that their alleged author, Hiero- 
theus, is identical with Dionysius. 

A remarkable episode from the life of Hierotheus, 
which is related in ^‘De div. nom.”, iii, 2, shows us 
Hierotheus, with the Apostles Peter and James and 
“many blessed brethren,” gathered around the sacred 
body of the Mother of God, on which occasion he, 
kindled with supernatural inspiration, delivered a 
discourse whose ecstatic glow filled all with wonder. 
Dionysius also pretends to have been present at this 
“viewing of the God-bearing body” (O^a OeoSSxov 
<r<&fMTos)j which is described on the authority of the 
apocryphal accounts, “ De transitu (dormitione) B, V. 
Mariae”, There is not the slightest tan^ble proof as 
to whether the author of the Dionysian writings 
borrowed at least a few characteristics from some 
member of his circle of friends, nor to what extent he 
did so; it is not worth while going into the manifold 
unfounded hypotheses as that, for instance, respecting 
^ephen Bar-Sudaili. (See Dionysius the Pseudo- 
Areopagite.) 

S. Dionysii Areopagitce opera in P. G., Ill; Hipler in Kir- 
chenlex., s. v.; Stokes in Diet Christ. Biog., s. v.; Stigiaiatr, 
Das Aufkommen der Ps.-Dionysischen Schriften (Feldkirch, 
1896) ; Koch, Ps.-'Dionysius Areop, in seinen Beziehungen zum 
Ne/aplatonismys und Mysterienwesen (Mainz, 1890). 

Jos. Steglmaye. 

S den (Hydon, Hygden, Hikedbn), Ranulp, 
ictine, chronicler; d. 1364. He was a west- 
countjw man, and was professed a monk at the Abbey 
of Bt. Werburg, Chester, in 1299. Beyond this noth- 
ing is recorded of his personal life and he is known only 
by his great work, the “Polychronicon”, a universal 
history down to his own times. As it was the most 
complete history available during the fourteenth cen- 


tury, it enjoyed great popularity during that and the 
following age; though even the contemporary por- 
tion, in which Higden wrote the history of his own 
times down to 1342, is of no remarkable value. It 
was translated into English by John of Trevisa in 
1387, and this translation was printed by Caxton in 
1482, and by Wynkyn de Worde in 14fe. A later 
translation, made early in the fifteenth century, has 
been published m the Rolls Series, in nine volumes. 
The introductions by the editors contain all available 
information and describe in detail most of the extant 
manuscripts, of which more than one hundred are 
known to exist. It w^as long believed that Higden, in 
compiling the “ Polychronicon”, had used an earlier 
work, the “ Polycratica Tempora” of one Roger of 
Chester, ending in the year 1314, though with a sup- 
plement down to 1339, but the editors of the “ Poly- 
chronicon have almost conclusively proved that 
“Roger of Chester was in reality Ranulf Higden 
himself, who was commonly quoted simply as “ Ces- 
trensis”. The error of a scribe in substituting Roger 
for Ranulf easily gave rise to the mistake. The fol- 
lowing are works written by or attributed to Higden, 
still remaining in manuscript: “Speculum Cura- 
torum”, written in 1340 (Balliol); “Ars Componendi 
Sennones^' (Bodleian); “Psedagogicon^' (Sion Col- 
lege); “Distinctiones Theologicse” (Lambeth); “Ab- 
breviationes Chronicorum*’, attributed to John 
Rochefort. Other treatises are assigned to Higden 
by Bale, some,^ like the “Expositio super Job”, “In 
Cantica Canticorum”, “Sermones per annum”, 
“Determinationes super Compendio”, and “In lit- 
teram calendarii”, without much probability; others 
are merely extracts from the “Polychronicon”. 

Polychronicon Banulphi Higden monami Cestrensis, with the 
English translations of John of Trevisa and of an unknown 
writer of the fifteenth century in Rolls Series (London, 1866- 
86), vols. I-II, ed. Babington, III-IX, ed. Lumby; Hardy, 
Descriptive CcUalogue (London, 1862-71): Oairdner. Early 
Chroniclers of England (London, 1879); Kingsford m Diet. 
Nat. Biog., s. v. For a fuller bibliography see Chevalier, 
Repertoire des sources historigues du moyen dge (Paris, 1905). 

Edwin Burton. 

Higgins, Joseph. See Ballarat, Diocese of. 

High Altax (Altare summum or majus) is so 
called from the fact that it is the chief altar in a 
church, and also because it is raised on an elevated 
plane in the sanctuary, where it may be seen simul- 
taneously by all the faithful in the boay of the church. 
It symbolizes Christ, and it serves at the same time 
as the banquet table on which He offers Himself 
through the hands of the priest to the Eternal Father; 
for Christ is present in our churches not only in a 
spiritual manner but really, truly, and substantially 
as the victim of a sacrifice. A sacrifice necessarily 
supposes a priest and an altar, and the Acts of the 
Apostles (ii, 42) plainly indicate that the faithful are 
to participate in the prayers of the sacrifice and to 
partake of the victim. Naturally the altar and 
priest were separated from the faithful, who, as St. 
Athanasius (Qusest. ad Antioch., 37) and Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom., vii, 7) inform us, were instructed 
by the Apostles to pray, according to the traditions 
of the Mosaic Law, facing the East. Hence in the 
early days of the Church the altar was usually placed 
in a chapel at the head of the edifice, the back of 
which, whatever may have been the character of the 
building, looked directly towards the East, in such 
a way that it could be seen from any part by the 
faithful. When it was impossible to erect a church 
in such a manner the altar was located opposite the 
chief doorway. 

In olden times there was but one altar in a church. 
The Christian Fathers speak of one altar only, and St. 
Ignatius (Ep, ad Philadelph., 5) refers to this practice 
when he says: “One altar, as there is one bishop” 
( XJnum altare omni Ecclesioe et unus Bpiscopus) . This 
altar was erected in the middle of the sanctuary be- 
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tween the bishop^s throne, which stood in the apse, and 
the commnnion-rail, which separated the sanctuary 
from the body of the church. On it Divine services 
were celebrated by the bishop only, assisted by the 
clergy, who receiv^ Holy Communion from his hands. 
Although each church had but one altar, there were 
oratories erected near or around the church in which 
Mass was celebrated. This custom is still maintained 
throughout the East, so that the litur^cal or high 
altar of the solemn sacrifice is isolated from what 
may be called the altars of devotional sacrifice on 
which Mass is said privately. Later on, in the time of 
St. Ambrose (fourth century), we find the custom of 
having more than one altar in a church; and St. 
Gregory (sixth century) evidently approves of the 
same by sending to Palladius, Bishop of Saintes, 
France, relics for four altars which, of the thirteen 
erected in his church, had remained unconsecrated for 
want of relics. After the introduction of private 
Masses the necessity of several or even many altars in 
each church arose. They were erected near the 
principal altar or in side chapels. The altar in the 
sanctuary or high chapel always remained the princi- 
pal one of the church, and the pontifical services in 
cathedrals as well as the solemn functions in other 
churches invariably took place at the chief altar on 
Sundays, holidays, and other solemn occasions of the 
year. 

When the custom of erecting the episcopal throne 
on the gospel side of the sanctuary became prevalent, 
the high altar was removed nearer to the wall of the 
apse. The object of this was that sufficient space 
might be allowed between the lowest step of the altar 
and the communion-rail (six to twelve feet) for the 
proper carrying out of the ceremonial, and for the 
accommodation of the clergy who frequently assisted 
in large numbers at the solemn celebration of Mass and 
of the Divine Offices. The high altar was erected on 
steps, which for symbolical reasons were usually of an 
tmeven number — ^three or five, including the upper 
platform (predella) and the pavement of the sanctuary, 
thus placing it on a higher level than the body of the 
church, a practice which is still maintained in our 
-churches. In parish churches the Most Blessed 
Sacrament is regularly kept on the high altar, which 
a.ccordingly should have a tabernacle for the reserva- 
tion of the Sacred Species (S. R. C., 28 Nov., 1594; 21 
Aug., 1863). The prescribed ornaments are a cruci- 
fix and six high candlesticks. The high altar in a 
-church that is to be consecrated should be a fixed 
«,ltar (see Altab, Fobm of), which according to the 
prescriptions of the Roman Pontifical (h.l.) is itself 
to be consecrated simultaneously with the solemn 
dedication of the church edifice. Hence it must stand 
free on all sides, allowing ample room for the conse- 
<jrator to move around it. As its name indicates, the 
high altar, ^ being the chief place for the enactment 
of the sacrificial function, is to be prominent not only 
hy its position but also by the richness of its material 
and ornamentation. Apart from the liturgical part of 
the Mass, it serves as the repository for the Eucha- 
ristic Presence and becomes the centre of all the more 
solemn parochial functions of the year. 

Jakob, Die Kunet im Dienete der Kirche (Landshut, 1880); 
•St. Charles Borrombo, Instructions on Ecclesiastical Building 
(London, 1857); Uttini, Corso di Scienza Liiurg^a (Bologna, 
1904); Lbb, Olosscary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms 
.(London, 1877). 

A. J. Schulte. 

High Church. See, Anglicanism; Ritualism; 
Tractabianism. 

High Mass. See Mass. 

High Priest. See Priest. 

High Treason. See Treason. 

Hilarion, Saint, founder of anchoritic life in 
Palestine; b. at Tabatha, south of Gaza, Palestine, 
about 291 ; d. in the island of Cyprus about 371. The 


chief source of information regarding him is the 
biography written by St. Jerome (P. L., XXIII, 29- 
54). In the introduction Jerome mentions a letter 
from St. Epiphanius, Archbishop of Salamis, in re- 
gard to the life of Hilarion whom Epiphanius had 
known personally during the hermit's later years. 
The letter is not extant. A newly discovered life 
has been edited by Papadopulos-Kerameus (Avd^cKra 
*l€po(ro\vfUK^s 2raxvo\oyla$j V, 1898). Some special 
circuinstances regarding Hilarion are related by the 
ecclesiastical historian, Sozomen, from oral traditions 
handed down by Hilarion’s disciples; among others 
that Sozomen's grandfather and another relative were 
converted to Christianity by Hilarion (Hist. EccL, 
V, xv). 

Hilarion was the son of pagan parents. The date 
of his birth is ascertained from the statement of 
Jerome (Vita, c. xxv), that Hilarion, at the death of 
Anthony (356) , was 65 years old. As a boy Hilarion’s 
parents sent him to Alexandria to be educated in its 
schools. Here he became a Christian, and at the 
age of fifteen, attracted by the renown of the anchor- 
ite, St. Anthony, he retired to the desert. After two 
months of personal intercourse with the great “ Father 
of Anchorites”, Hilarion resolved to devote himself to 
the ascetic life of a hermit. He returned home, di- 
vided his fortune among the poor, and then withdrew 
to a little hut in the desert of Majuma, near Gaza, 
where he led a life similar to that of St. Anthony. His 
clothing consisted of a hair shirt, an upper garment of 
skins, and a short shepherd’s cloak; ne fasted rigor- 
ously, not partaking of his frugal meal until after sun- 
set, and supported hhnself by weaving baskets. Tbe 
greater part of his time was devoted to religious 
exercises. Miraculous cures and exorcisms of demons 
which he performed spread his fame in the surround- 
ing coimtry, so that in 329 numerous disciples assem- 
bled round him. Many heathens were converted, and 
people came to seek his help and counsel in such great 
numbers that he could hardly find time to perform his 
religious duties. This induced him to bid farewell to 
his disciples and to return to Egypt about the year 
360. Here he visited the places where St. Anthony 
had lived and the spot where he had died. On the 
journey thither, he met Dracontius and Philor, two 
bishops banished by the Emperor Constantius. Hila- 
rion then went to dwell at Bruchium, near Alexandria, 
but hearing that Julian the Apostate had ordered his 
arrest, he retired to an oasis in the Libyan desert. 
Later on he journeyed to Sicily and for a long time 
lived as a hermit near the promontory of Pacmnum. 
His disciple, Hesychius, who had long sought him, 
discovered him here and soon HRarion saw himself 
again surrounded by disciples desirous of following his 
holy example. 

Leaving Sicily, he went to Epidaurus in Dalmatia, 
where, on the occasion of a great earthquake (366), he 
rendered valuable assistance to the inhabitants. 
Finally he went to Cyprus and there, in a lonely cave 
in the interior of the island, he spent his last years. 
It was during his sojourn in Cyprus that he became 
acquainted with St. Epiphanius, Archbishop of Sala- 
mis. Before his death, which took place at the age of 
eighty, Hilarion bequeathed his omy possession, his 
poor and scanty clothing, to his faithful disciple, 
Hesychius. His body was buried near the town of 
Paphos, but Hesychius secretly took it away and 
carried it to Majuma where the saint had lived so long. 
Hilarion was ^eatly honoured as the founder of 
anchoritic life in PRestine. His feast falls on 21 
October. The attempts of Israel and of other histo- 
rians to relegate Hilarion to the realm of imarination 
have completely failed; there can be no doubt as to 
the historical fact of his life and the truth of its chief 
features. 

St. Jerome, Vita S. Hilarionis in P. L., Ill, 29-54; Acta 
SS.t October, IX, 43-59; Israel, Die Vita S. Hilarionis des 
Hieronymus in Zeitschrift fUr vnssenschafU. Theol. (1880), 129 
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sqq.; ZSckler, Hilanon von Gaza, eine Rettung in Neue Jahr- 
bucher iUr devische Theologie (1894), 147 sqq.; GriJtzmacher, 
Hieronymus, II (Berlin, 1906), 87-91 , Van i>bn Vbn, S. Jerdme 
et la vie du moine Malchus (Louvain, 1901), appendixes. Win- 
ter, Der literariache Charakter der Vita S. Hilanonis (Zittau, 
1904); Sbrvieres, Histoire de S. Hilanon (Rodez, 1884); 
Heimbucher, Die Qrden und Kongregationen der kathol Kirche, 
I (2nd ed., Paderbom, 1907), 116 sq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Hilarius of Sexten (in the world, Christian Gat- 
terer), moral theologian; b. 1839, in the valley of 
Sexten in the Tyrol; d. 20 October, 1900. After a 
course of studies at Brixen, he entered the Capuchin 
Franciscan Order in 1858 and was ordained priest in 
1862. Having laboured in parochial duties for some 
years, he was appointed to teach moral theology at 
Meran in 1872. His fame as a moral theologian soon 
spread beyond his own convent, and both secular and 
regular clergy consulted him in difficult cases, for he 
hsS a special gift in applying theoretical principles to 
actual facts. In 1882 he was appointed examiner of 
confessors for the Diocese of Trent. Even while ful- 
filling the office of lector, he was ever ready to work in 
the ministry, preaching and hearing confessions. He 
used to urge his students to bend all their efforts to 
win men to religion, since, he said, devout women can 
always find comessors. At the special command of 
the general of the order, he published his ^'Compen- 
ffium Theologiae Moralis’^ (Meran, 1889). Later, at 
the repeated request of the cler^, he published a 
^'Tractatus de Sacramentis”, and a '^Tractatus de 
Censuris’’. His somewhat original treatment of hk 
subjects did not gain universal approval, but his 
works had a wide sale, especially m Germany and 
Austria. He also contributed many articles to the 
“ Linzer Quartalschrift * \ He fulfilled many offices in 
his order, being at different times lector, guardian, 
definitor, and minister-provincial. In this last office, 
which he filled 1889-1892, he accepted for his province 
of the Tyrol a missionary district in India. 

Analecta Ord, F. M. Capucc,^ XVI (Rome, 1900). 

Father Cuthbert. 

Hilartis, Saint, Pope, elected 461; the date of 
his death is given as 28 Feb., 468. After the death of 
Leo I, an archdeacon named Hilarus, a native of Sar- 
dinia, according to the Liber Pontificalis ”, was 
chosen to succeed him, and in all probability re- 
ceived consecration on 19 November, 461. Together 
with Julius, Bishop of Puteoli, Hilarus acted as 
legate of Leo I at the '^Robber Synod” of Ephesus in 
449. There he fought vigorously for the rights of 
the Roman See and opposed the condemnation of 
Flavian of Constantinople (see Flavian, Saint). 
He was therefore exposed to the violence of Dios- 
curus of Alexandria (q. v.), and saved himself by 
flight. In one of his letters to the Empress Pulcheria, 
found in a collection of the letters of Leo I (“Leonis I 
Epistolss ”, num. xlvi., in P. L., LIV, 837 sq,), Hilarus 
apolo^’zes for not delivering to her the pope's letter 
after the synod; but owing to Dioscurus, who tried to 
hinder his going either to Rome or to Constantinople, 
he had great difficulty in making his escape in order to 
bring to the pontiff the news of the result of the 
council. His pontificate was marked by the same 
vigorous policy as that of his great predecessor. 
Church affairs in Gaul and Spain claimed his fecial 
attention. Owing to political disorganization in 
both countries, it was important to safeguard the 
hierarchy by strengthening the church government. 
Hermes, a former archdeacon of Narbonne, had il- 
legally acquired the bishopric of that town. Two 
Gallican prelates were dispatched to Rome to lay 
before the pope this and other matters concerning the 
Church in Gaul. A Roman synod held on 19 November, 
462, passed judgment upon these matters j and Hi- 
larus made Imown the following decisions in an En- 
cyclical sent to the provincial bishops of Vieime, 


Lyons, Narbonne, and the Alps- Hermes was to re- 
main Titular Bishop of Narbonne, but his episcopal 
faculties were withheld. A synod -was to be convened 
yearly by the Bishop of Arles, for those of the provincial 
bishops who were able to attend, but all important 
matters were to be submitted to the Apostolic See. 
No bishop could leave his diocese without a written 
permission from the metropolitan; in case such per- 
mission be withheld he could appeal to the Bishop 
of Arles. Respecting the parishes (paroecice) claimed 
by Leontius of Arles as belonging to his jurisdiction, 
the Gallican bishops could decide, after an investiga- 
tion. Church property could not be alienated until 
a synod had examined into the cause of sale. 

Shortly after this the pope found himself involved 
in another diocesan quarrel. In 463 Mamertus of 
Vienne had consecrated a Bishop of Die, although 
this Church, by a decree of Leo I, belonged to the 
metropolitan Diocese of Arles. When Hilarus heard 
of it he deputed Leontius of Arles to summon a great 
synod of the bishops of several provinces to investi- 
gate the matter. The synod took place and, on the 
strength of the report given him by Bishop Antonius, 
he issued an edict dated 25 February, 464, in which 
Bishop Veranus was commissioned to warn Mamertus 
that, if in the future he did not refrain from irregular 
ordinations, his faculties would be withdrawn. Con- 
sequently the consecration of the Bishop of Die must 
be sanctioned by Leontius of Arles. Thus the pri- 
matial privileges of the See of Arles were upheld as 
Leo I nad defined them. At the same time the 
bishops were admonished not to overstep their boun- 
daries, and to assemble in a yearly synod presided 
over by the Bishop of Arles. The metropolitan rights 
of the See of Embrun also over the dioceses of the 
Maritime Alps were protected against the encroach- 
ments of a certain Bishop Auxanius, particularly in 
connexion with the two Churches of Nice and Cimiez. 

In Spain, Silvanus^ Bishop of Calahorra, had, by 
his episcopal ordinations, violated the church laws. 
Both the Metropolitan Ascanius and the bishops of 
the Province of Tarragona made complaint of this 
to the pope and asked for his decision. Before an 
answer came to their petition, the same bishops had 
recourse to the Holy See for an entirely different 
matter. Before his death Nundinarius, Bishop of 
Barcelona, expressed a wish that Irenseus might be 
chosen his successor, although he had himself made 
Irenseus bishop of another see. The request was 
granted, a Synod of Tarragona confirming the nomi- 
nation of Irenseus, after which the bishops sought the 
pope's approval. The Roman synod of 19 Nov., 465, 
took the matters up and settled them. This is the 
oldest Roman synod whose oridnal records have been 
handed down to us. It was Iield in the basilica of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. After an address of the pope, 
and the reading of the Spanish letters, the synod 
decided that the church laws must not be tampered 
with. In addition to this Hilarus sent a letter to the 
bishops of Tarragona, declaring that no oonsecration 
was valid without the sanction of the Metropolitan 
Ascanius; and no bishop was permitted to be trans- 
ferred from one diocese to another, so that some one 
else must be chosen for Barcelona in place of Irenseus. 
The bishops consecrated by Silvanus would be recog- 
nized if they had been appointed to vacant sees, and 
otherwise met the requirements of the Church. The 
‘‘Liber Pontificalis ” mentions an Encyclical that Hi- 
larus sent to the East, to confirm the (Ecumenical 
Councils of Nicsea, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, and the 
dogmatic letter of Leo I to Flavian, but the sources at 
.our disposal furnish us no further information. In 
Rome Hilarus worked zealously for the integrity of the 
Faith. The Emperor Anthemius had a favourite named 
Philotheus, who was a believer in the Macedonian her- 
esy and attended meetings in Rome for the promul- 
gation of this doctrine, 476. On one of the emperor's 
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visits to St. Peter’s, the pope openly called him to 
account for his favourite’s conduct, exhorting him 
by the ^ave of St Peter to promise that he woSd do 
all in his power to check the evil. Hilarus erected 
several churches and other buildings in Rome. Two 
oratories in the baptistery of the Lateran, one in 
honour of St. John the Baptist, the other of St. John 
the Apostle, are due to him. After his flight from the 
“Robber Synod” of Ephesus, Hilarus had hidden 
himself in the crypt of St. John the Apostle, and he 
attributed his deliverance to the intercession of the 
Apostle. Over the ancient doors of the oratory this 
inscription is still to be seen: “ To St. John the Evan- 
gelist, the liberator of Bishop Hilarus, a Servant of 
Christ”. He also erected a chapel of the Holy Cross 
in the baptistery, a convent, two public baths, and 
libraries near the church of St. Laurence Outside 
the Walls. He built another convent within the city 
walls. The “ Liber Pontificalis ” mentions many vo- 
tive offerings made by Hilarus in the different 
churches. He died after a pontificate of six years, 
three months, and ten days. He was buried m the 
church of St. Laurence Outside the Walls. His feast 
day is celebrated on 17 November. 

Bpiatoloe Romanorum Pontificum^ ed. Thibl, I (Braunsberg, 
1868), 126-74, Jafpb, Regesta Rom. Pont., I (2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1885), 75-77; Liber Pontificalia, ed. Duchesne, I, 242 sqq.: 
ed. Mommsen, I, 107 sqq.; Hefelb, Conciliengeachichte, 2nd 
ed., II, passim, Grxsah, Geachidkte Roma und der Piipate im 
Mittelalter, I (Freiburg im Br., 1901), passim; Lanqbn, Ge- 
achicMe der romiachen Kirche, II (Bonn, l88^, 113 sqq. 

J . P. Kirsch. 

Hilary o£ Arles, Saint, archbishop, b. about 401; 
d. 5 May, 449. The exact place of his birth is not 
known. All that may be said is that he belonged to a 
notable family of Northern Gaul, of which in all 
probability also came St. Honoratus, his predecessor 
m the See of Arles. Learned and rich^ Hilary had 
everything calculated to ensure success m the world, 
but he abandoned honours and riches at the urgent 
solicitations of Honoratus. accompanied him to the 
hermitage of L4rins, which the latter had founded, 
and gave himself up under the saint's direction to the 
practice of austerities and the study of Holy Scripture. 
When Honoratus, who had meanwhile become Arch- 
bishop of Arles, was at the point of death, Hilary went 
to his side and assisted at his latest moments. But as 
he was about to set out on his return to L4rins he was 
retained by force and proclaimed archbishop in the 
place of Honoratus. Obliged to yield to this con- 
straint, he resolutely undertook the duties of his heavy 
charg^ and assisted at the various councils held at 
Riez, Orange, Vaison, and Arles. 

Subsequently began between him and Pope St. Leo 
the famous quarrel which constitutes one of the most 
curious phases of the history of the Gallican Church. 
A reunion of bishops, over wmch he presided in 444 and 
at which were present St. Eucherius of Lyons and St. 
Germain of Auxerre, deposed for incapacity pro- 
vided against by the canons a certain Cheldonius. 
The latter hastened to Rome, was successful in plead- 
ing his cause before the pope, and consequent^ was 
reinstated in his see. Hilary then sought St. Leo in 
order to justify his course of action in the matter, but 
he was not well received by the sovereign pontiff and 
was obliged to return precipitately to Gam, Several 
priests afterwards sent by mm to Rome to e:rolam his 
conduct met with no better success. Moreover, 
several persons who were hostile towards him pro- 
fited by this juncture to brii^ various accusations 
against him at the Court of Rome, whereuj^n the 
pope excommunicated Hilary, transferred the pre- 
rogatives of his see to that oi Fr6jus, and caused the 
proclamation by the Emperor Valentinian III of that 
famous decree which freed the Church of Vienne from 
ail dependence on that of Arles. Nevertheless there 
is every reason to believe that, the storm once passed, 
peace was rapidly restored between Hilary and Leo. 


We are too far removed from the epoch in which this 
memorable quarrel occurred, and the documents 
which might throw any light on it are too few to allow 
us to form a definitive judgment on its causes and 
consequences. It evidently arose from the fact that 
the respective rights of the Court of Rome and of the 
metropolitan were not suflQciently clearly established 
at that time, and that the right of appeal to the pope, 
among others, was not explicitly enough recognized. 
There exist a number of wntings which are ascribed to 
St. Hilary, but they are far from being all authentic. 
P^re Quesnel collected them all in an appendix to 
the work in which he has published the writings of 
St. Leo. 

Albanbz and Chevalier, Gallia Chriat. noviaa. (Arles, 1900), 
29-36; Sbvestre, Diet. pair. (Paris, 1854), II, 192-201; Cbil- 
LiER, Hist, des auteura eccl. (Pans, 1747), XIII, 523-638; 
Baronius, Ann. (1595), 445, 9-18. 

. LtoN Clugnet. 

Hilary of Poitiers, Saint, Bishop, b. in that city 
at the beginning of the fourth century; d. there 1 
November, according to the most accredited opinion, 
or, according to the Roman Breviary, on 13 January, 
368.^ Belonging to a noble and very probably pagan 
family, he was instructed in all the branches of pro- 
fane learning, but, having also taken up the study of 
Holy Scripture and finding there the truth which he 
sought so ardently, he renounced idolatry and was 
baptized. Thenceforth his wide learning and his 
zeal for the Faith attracted such attention that he 
was chosen about 350 to govern the body of the faith- 
ful which the city had possessed since the third century. 
We know nothing of the bishops who governed this 
society in the beginning. Hilary is the first concerning 
whom we have authentic information, and this is due 
to the important part he played in opposing heresy. 
The Church was then greatly disturbed by internal 
discords, the authority of the popes not being so pow- 
erful in practice as either to prevent or to stop them. 
Arianism had made frightful ravages in various regions 
and threatened to invade Gaul, where it already had 
numerous partisans more or less secretly afiSliated 
with it. Satuminus, Bishop of Arles, the most active 
of the latter, being exposed by Hilary, convened and 
presided over a council at B4ziers m 356 with the 
mtention of justifying himself, or rather of establish- 
ing his false doctrine. Here the Bishop of Poitiers 
courageously presented himself to defend orthodoxy, 
but the council, composed for the most part of Arians, 
refused to hear him, and being shortly afterwards 
denounced to the Emperor Constantins, the protector 
of Arianism, he was at his command transported to 
the distant coasts of Phrygia. 

But persecution could not subdue the valiant cham- 

ion. Instead of remaining inactive during his exile 

e gave himself up to study, completed certain of his 
works which he had begun, and wrote his treatise on 
the synods. In this work he analysed the professions 
of faith uttered by the Oriental bishops in the Councils 
of Ancyra, Antioch, and Sirmium, and while con- 
demning them, since they were in substance Arian, he 
sought to show that sometimes the difference between 
the doctrines of certain heretics and orthodox beliefs 
was rather in the words than in the ideas, which led 
to his counselling the bishops of the West to be re- 
served in their condemnation. He was sharply 
reproached for his indulgence by certain ardent 
Catholics, the leader of whom was Lucifer, Bishop of 
Cagliari. However, in 359, the city of Seleucia wit- 
nessed the assembly in synod of a large number of 
Oriental -bishops, nearly all of whom were either 
Anomceans or Semi-Arians. Hilary, whom everyone 
wished to see and hear, so great was his reputation for 
learning and virtue, was invited to be present at this 
assembly. The governor of the provmce even fur- 
nished him with post horses for the journey. In 
presence of the Greek fathers he set forth the doctrines 
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of the Gallic bishops, and easily proved that, contrary 
to the opinion current in the East, these latter were 
not Sabellians. Then he took part in the violent 
discussions which took place between the Semi-Arians, 
who inclined toward reconciliation with the Catholics, 
and the Anomoeans, who formed as it were the extreme 
left of Arianism. 

After the council, which had no result beyond the 
wider separation of these brothers in enmity, he left 
for Constantinople, the stronghold of heresy, to con- 
tinue his battle against error. But while the Semi- 
Arians, who were less numerous and less powerful, 
besou^t him to become the mtermediaij m a recon- 
ciliation between themselves and the bishops of the 
West, the Anomoeans, who had the immense advan- 
tage of being upheld by the emperor, besought the 
latter to send back to his own coimtry this Gallic 
bishop, who, they said, sowed discord and troubled the 
Orient. Constantins acceded to their desire, and the 
exile was thus enabled to set out on his journey home. 
In 361 Hilary re-entered Poitiers in triumph and re- 
sumed possession of his see. He was welcomed with 
the liveliest joy by his flock and his brothers in the 
episcopate, and was visited by Martin, his former 
disciple and subsequently Bishop of Tours. The 
success he had achieved in his combat against error 
was rendered more brilliant shortly afterwards by the 
deposition of Satuminus, the Arian Bishop of Arles by 
whom he had been persecuted. However, as in Italy 
the memory still ranMed of the efforts he had made to 
bring about a reconciliation between the nearly con- 
verted Semi-Arians and the Catholics, he went in 364 
to the Bishop of Vercelli to endeavour to overcome the 
intolerance of the partisans of the Bishop Lucifer 
mentioned above. Almost immediately afterwards, 
that it might be seen that, if he was full of indulgence 
for those whom gentleness might finally win from 
error, he was intractable towards those who were 
obstinate in their adherence to it, he went to Milan, 
there to assail openly Auxentius, the bishop of that 
city, who was a firm defender of the Arian doctrines. 
But the Emperor Valentinian, who protected the 
heretic, ordered Hilary to depart immediately from 
Milan. 

He then returned to his city of Poitiers, from which 
he was not again to absent himself and where he was 
to die. This learned and energetic bishop had foimht 
against error with the pen as well as in words. The 
best edition of his numerous and remarkable writings 
is that published by Dom Constant under the title: 
“Sancti Hilarii, Pictavorum episcopi opera, ad manu- 
scriptos codices gallicanos, romanos, belgicos, necnon 
ad veteres editiones castigata^’ (Paris, 1693). The 
Latin Church celebrates his feast on 14 January, and 
Pius IX raised him to the rank of Doctor of the Uni- 
versal Church, The Church of Puy glories in the 
supposed possession of his relics, but according to 
one tradition his body was borne to the church of 
St-Denys near Paris, while according to another it 
was taken from the church of St-Hilaire at Poitiers and 
burned by the Protestants in 1572. 

Baronius, Ann, (1590), 355, 69-83: 358, 11-19; 360, 1-17; 
362, 228-238; 369, 6-27; Tillhmont, M&m. pourservir h Vhiat. 
ecclis, (1700), VII, 432-469; Ckillibr, Hist. g6n. des aut. aacr. 
et ecclis. (Paris, 1735), VI, 1-160; Dutbms, Clergi de France 
(Paris, 1774), II, 396-402; Ad. VibhauSbr, Hilanua Pictavim- 
ais geachild. in aeinem Kamvfe genen den Arianiamva (Klagen- 
furt, 1860); Barbibr, Vie ae S, Hilaire, higue de Poitiers, doo- 
ieur et pkre de VBglise (Tours and Paris, 1882). 

L6on Clugnet. 

lailary of Rome. See Ambrosiaster. 

Hilda (or Hild), Saint, Abbess, b. 614; d. 680. 
Practically speaking, all our knowledge of St. Hilda is 
derived from the pages of Bede. She was the daugh- 
ter of Hereric, the nephew of King Edwin of North- 
umbria, and she seems like her great-uncle to have 
become a Christian through the preaching of St. Paul- 
inus about the year 627, when sne was thirteen years 


old. Moved by the example of her sister Hereswith, 
who, after marrying Ethelnere of East Anglia, became 
a nun at Chelles in Gaul, Hilda also journeyed to East 
Anglia, intending to follow her sister abroad. But 
St. j^dan recalled her to her own country, and after 
leading a monastic life for a while on the north bank 
of the Wear and afterwards at Hertlepool, where she 
ruled a double monastery of monks and nuns with 
great success, Hilda eventually undertook to set in 
order a monastery at Streaneshalch, a place to which 
the Danes a century or two later gave the name of 
Whitby- Under the rule of St. Hilda the monastery 
at Whitby became very famous. The Sacred Scrip- 
tures were specially studied there, and no less than 
five of the inmates became bishops, St. John, Bishop 
of Hexham, and still more St. Wilfrid, Bishop of York, 
rendering untold service to the Anglo-Saxon Church 
at this critical period of the struggle with paganism. 
Here, in 664, was held the important synod at which 
King Oswy,' convinced by the arguments of St. Wil- 
frid, decided the observance of Easter and other moot 
points. St. Hilda herself later on seems to have sided 
with Theodore against Wilfrid. The fame of St. 
Hilda’s wisdom was so great that from far and near 
monks and even royal personages came to consult her. 
Seven years before her death the saint was stricken 
down with a grievous fever which never left her till 
she breathed her last, but, in spite of this, she neglected 
none of her duties to God or to her subjects. She 
passed away most peacefully after receiving the Holy 
Viaticum, and the tolling of the monastery bell was 
heard miraculously at Hackness thirteen miles away, 
where also a devout nun named Begu saw the soul 
of St. Hilda borne to heaven by angels. With St. 
Hilda is intimately connected the story of Csedmon 
(q. V.), the sacred bard. When he was brought 
before St. Hilda she admitted him to take monastic 
vows in her monastery, where he most piously died. 
The cultus of St. Hilda from an early period is attested 
by the inclusion of her name in the calendar of St. 
Willibrord, written at the beginning of the eighth 
century. It was alleged at a later date that the re- 
mains of St. Hilda were translated to Glastonbury by 
King Edmund (Malmesbury, “ Gesta Pont.”, 198) ; but 
this is only part of the great Glastonbury myth” 
(see Stubbs, “Memorials of St. Dunstan”, p. cxvi). 
Another story states that St. Edmund brought her 
relics to Gloucester. St. Hilda’s feast seems to have 
been kept on 17 November. There are a dozen or 
more old English churches dedicated to St. Hilda on 
the north-east coast and South Shields is probably a 
corruption of St. Hilda. 

The editions of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History by Plummer 
(Oxford, 1896) and Mayor and Lumby (Cambndge, 1879) con- 
tain in the notes nearly all that is known of St Hilda from other 
sources. Of. also Stanton Menology (Ix>ndon, 1892); 
Arnold-Forstbr, Church Dedications (London, 1899) II, 396- 
401; Dunbar, Dictionary of Saintly Women (London, 1902); 
Besant in Diet. Christ. Biog.; Venables in Diet Nat. Biog. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Hildebert of Lavardin, Bishop of Le Mans, Arch- 
bishop of Tours, and celebrated medieval poet; b. 
about 1056, at the Castle of Lavardin near Montoir on 
the Loire; d. 8 December, 1133 or 1134. Nothing is 
known of him until the year 1085, when Hoel, Bishop 
of Le Mans, made him scholasticus at his cathedral 
school. Appointed archdeacon in 1091, he became 
five years later Bishop of Le Mans. Some of his 
enemies, among them Duke Elias of Le Mans, in their 
efforts to prevent his election, did not scruple to blacken 
his character. The relations between Hildebert and 
the duke became more friendly later. After the 
taking of Le Mans by William II of England in 1099, 
Hildebert was summoned to England by the king who 
suspected him of aiding the Duke of Le Mans in oppos- 
ing the English rule. In 1100 he was permitted to 
return to his see. A year later he went to R ome, hav- 
ing authorized Henry of Lausanne to preach in the 
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cathedral of Le Mans. ^ Henry made use of this oppor- 
tunity to spread heretical and revolutionary doctrines 
so that Hildebert on his return thought it necessary to 
banish him from the diocese. When new hostilities 
broke out between England and France in 1111, Hilde- 
bert was made prisoner at Nogent and held in custody, 
until the end of the war in 1113. He was present at 
the Synod of Reims in 1119, at the First Lateran 
Council in 1123, and probably also at the Lateran 
Synod of 1116. He rebuilt the cathedral of Le Mans 
which was consecrated in 1120. In 1125 he was 
appointed Archbishop of Tours. In this capacity he 
strenuously defended the rights of the Church against 
the encroachments of Louis VI of France, who arro- 
gated to himself the right to appoint an archdeacon 
and a dean for the Church of Tours. He also came in 
conflict with Bishop Balderic of Dol concerning the 
jurisdiction over some Breton dioceses. In October, 
1127, he presided at the provincial Synod of Nantes, 
the decrees of which were ratified by Pope Honorius II 
on 20 May, 112S, at the request of Hildebert. At this 
synod legislation was passed against incestuous mar- 
riages, the conferring of Holy orders upon sons of ec- 
clesiastics, and the obtaining of ecclesiastical benefices 
by inheritance (see Mansi, XXI, 351-4). When the 
schism occurred after the death of Honorius II, Hilde- 
bert temporarily adhered to the antipope, Anacletus 
II. Through the efforts of St. Bernard he was con- 
vinced of his error and became a supporter of Innocent 
II. Hildebert was learned and pious and always had 
the well-being of the Church at heart Some writers 
call him venerable, and St. Bernard styles him a great 
pillar of the Church, tanta ecclesice columna (MabSlon, 
‘‘S. Bernard! opera omnia’’, Epistola cxxiv). 

Besides being one of the greatest hymnologists of 
the Middle Ages, Hildebert is the author of numerous 
works in prose. His writings were edited by the 
Maurist Beaugendre: “Venerabilis Hildeberti opera 
tarn edita quam inedita”, Paris, 1708, and with some 
additions by Bourass4 in Migne,' P. L., CLXXI, 1- 
1453. But both of these_ editions are uncritical and 
contain many works that‘were not written by Hilde- 
bert. The following j^rose works of Hildebert have 
been proved to be genuine: most of the epistles (P. L., 
CLXXI, 141-312); the life of Queen Radegundis 
(ibid., 967-88; and Acta SS., Aug., Ill, 83-^); the life 
of St. Hugh of Cluny (P, L., CLIX, 857-94; and Acta 
SS., April, III, 634-48); the ascetical treatise ^'De 
querimonia et conflictu carnis et spiritus” (P. L., 
CLXXI, 989-1004); and four sermons. Of the 
poetical works at least the following are genuine: 

Versus de mysterio missae” (P. L., CLXXI, 1177- 
96); “De operibus sex dierum” (ibid., 1213-18); 
“ Inscrip tionum christianarum libellus” (ibid., 1281- 
88); “Vita Beatae Mariae iEgyptiacae” (ibid., 1321- 
40) ; likewise nos. 40, 43, 50-54, 58, 63, 64, 71, 75, 79, 
106, 110, 112, 127, 130, 140 of “ Carmina miscellanea” 
(ibid., 1381-1442); and nos. 2, 4, and 14 of “Carmina 
indifferentia” (ibid., 1442-48); probably also “His- 
toria de Mahomete” (ibid., 1345-66), and numerous 
other poems and prose writings, the genuineness of 
which has not yet been sufficiently established. 

DiEUDONNfi, Hildebert de Lavardin, dvique du Mans, arche- 
vique de Tours. Sa vie, ses lettres (PariSr 1898) ; Barth, Hilde- 
bert von Lavardin und das kirchliche Stellenbesetzungsrecht 
(Stuttgart, 1906) ; Dbservilliers, Un iv^que du douzihme sibcle, 
Hildebert et son temps (Paris, 1876); HAtJR^}AU, Mblangj^ pob- 
tiques d^ Hildebert de Lavardin (Paris, 1882); Hebert-Duper- 
RON, Z)e venerahilis Hildeberti vita et scriptis (Bayeux, 1855). 

Michael Ott. 

Hildebrand See Gregory VII, Saint, Pope. 

Hildegard, Saint, b. at Bockelheim on the Nahe, 
1098; d. on the Rupertsberg near Bingen, 1179 ; feast 
17 S^ept. The family name is unknown of this 
great seeress and prophetess, called the Sibyl of the 
Rhine. The early biographers give the first names erf 
her parents as Hildebert and Mechtildis (or Mathilda), 
speak of their nobility and riches, but give no particu- 


lars of their lives. Later writers call the saint Hilde- 
gard of Bockelheim, of Rupertsberg, or of Bingen. 
Legends would make her a Countess of Spanheim. 
J. May (Katholik, XXXVII, 143) shows from letters 
and other documents that she probably belonged to- 
the illustrious family of Stein, whose descendants are 
the present Princes of Salm. Her father was a soldier 
in the service of Meginhard, Count of Spanheim. 
Hildegard was a weak and sickly child, and in conse- 
quence received but little education at home. Her 
parents, though much engaged in worldly pursuits, 
had a religious disposition and had promised the 
child to the service of God. At the a^e of eight she 
was placed under the care of Jutta, sister of Count 
Meginhard, who lived as a recluse on the Disenberg 
(or Disibodenberg, Mount of St. Disibod) in the Dio- 
cese of Speyer. Here also Hildegard was given but 
little instruction, 
since she was much 
afflicted with sick- 
ness, being fre- 
quently scarcely 
able to walk and 
often deprived 
even of the use of 
her eyes- She was 
taught to read and 
sing the Latin 
psalrhs, sufficient 
for the chanting of 
the Divine Office, 
but never learned 
to write. Eventu- 
ally she was in- 
vested with the 
habit of St. Bene- 
dict and made her 
religious profes- 
sion. Jutta died in 
1136, and Hilde- 
gard was appointed 
superior. Num- 
bers of aspirants 
flocked to the community and she decided to go to 
another locality, impelled also, as she says, by a Divine 
command She chose Rupertsberg near Bingen on 
the left bank of the Rhine, about fifteen miles from 
Disenberg. After overcoming many difficulties and 
obtaining the permission of the lord of the place, 
Count Bernard of Hildesheim, she settled in her new 
home with eighteen sisters in 1147 or 1148 (1149 or 
1150 according to Delehaye). Probably in 1165 she 
founded another convent at Eibingen on the right side 
of the Rhine, where a community had already been 
established in 1148, which, however, had no success. 

The life of Hildegard as child, reli^ous, and superi- 
oress was throughout an extraordinary one. Left 
much to herself on account of her ill health, she led an 
interior life, tr 3 dng to make use of everything for her 
own sanctification. From her earliest years she was 
favoured with visions. She says of herself: “Up to 
my fifteenth year I saw much, and related some of the 
things seen to others, who would inquire with astonish- 
ment, whence such things might come. I also won- 
dered and during my sickness I asked one of my 
nurses whether she also saw similar things. When she 
answered no, a great fear befell me- Frequently, in 
my conversation, I would rekte future things, which I 
saw as if present, but, noting the amazement of my 
listeners, I became more reticent.” This condition 
continued to the end of her life. Jutta had noticed 
her gifts and made them known to a monk of the 
neighbouring abbey, but, it seems, nothing was done 
at the time. When about forty years of age Hilde- 
gard received a command to publish to the world 
what she saw and heard. She hesitated, dreading 
what people might think or say, though she herself 
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was fully convinced of the Divine character of the 
revelations. But, continually urged, rebuked, and 
threatened by the inner voice, she manifested all to 
her spiritual director, and through him to the abbot 
under whose jurisdiction her community was placed. 
Then a monk was ordered to put in writing whatever 
she related ; some of her nuns also frequently assisted 
her. The writings were submitted to the bishop 
(Henry, 1142-53) and clergy of Mainz, who pro- 
nounced them as coining from God. The matter was 
also brought to the notice of Eugene II (1145-53) who 
was at TSTier in 1147. Albero of Chiny, Bishop of 
Verdun, was commissioned to investigate and made a 
favourable report. Hildegard continued her writings. 
Crowds of people flocked to her from the neighbour- 
hood and from all parts of Germany and Gaul, to hear 
words of wisdom from her li|)s, and to receive advice 
and help in corporal and spiritual ailments. These 
were not only from the common people, but men and 
women of note in Church and State were drawn by the 
report of her wisdom and sanctity. Thus we read 
that Archbishop Heinrich of Mainz, Archbishop Eber- 
hard of Sajzburg, and Abbot Ludwig of St. Eucharius 
at Trier, paid her visits. St. Elizabeth of SchSnau 
was an intimate friend and frequent visitor. Tri- 
themius in his Chronicle’' speaks of a visit of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, but this probably was not cor- 
rect. Not only at home did she give counsel, but also 
abroad. Many persons of all stations of life wrote to 
her and received answers, so that her correspondence 
is quite extensive. Her great love for the Church and 
its interests caused her to make many journeys; she 
visited at intervals the houses of Disenberg and 
Eibingen; on invitation she came to Ingelheim to see 
Emperor Frederick; she travelled to Wtlrzburg, Bam- 
berg, and the vicinity of Ulm, Colo^e, Werden, 
Trier, and Metz. It is not true, however, that she 
saw Paris or the grave of St. Martin at Tours. 

In the last year of her life Hildegard had to imdergo 
a very severe trial. In the cemetery adjoining her 
convent a yoxmg man was buried who had once been 
under excommunication. The ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of Mainz demanded that she have the body re- 
moved. She did not consider herself bound to obey, 
since the young man had received the last sacraments 
and was therefore supposed to have been reconciled to 
the Church, ^ntence of interdict was placed on her 
convent by the chapter of Mainz, and the sentence was 
confirmed by the bishop, Christian (V) Buch, then in 
Italy. After much wony and correspondence she 
succeeded in having the interdict removed. She died 
a holy death and was buried in the church of Ruperts- 
berg. Hildegard was greatly venerated in life and 
after death. Her biographer, Theodoric, calls her 
saint, and many miracles are said to have been 
wrought through her intercession. Gregory IX 
(1227-41) and Innocent IV (1243-54) ordered a pro- 
cess of information which was repeated by Clement V 
(1305-14) and John XXII (1316-34). No fonnal 
canonization has ever taken place, but her name is in 
the Roman Martyrology and Jtier feast is celebrated in 
the Dioceses of Speyer, Mainz, Trier, and Limburg, 
also in the Abbey of Solesmes, where a proper oflSlce is 
said (Brev. Monast. Tomac., 18 Sept.). When the 
convent on the Rupertsberg was destroyed in 1632 
the relics of the saint were brou^t to Cologne and 
then to Eibingen. At the secularization of this con- 
vent th^ were placed in the parish church of the 
place. In 1857 an oflacial recognition was made by 
the Bishop of Limburg and the relics were placed on 
an altar specially built. At this occasion the town of 
Eibingen chose her as patron. On 2 July, 1900, the 
cornerstone was here laid for a new convent of St. 
Hildegard. The work was begun and completed 
through the munificence of Prince Karl of LCwenstein 
and Benedictine nuns from St. Gabriel's at Prague 
entered the new home (17 Sept., 1904). 


All the manuscripts found in the convent at Ei- 
bingen were in 1814 transferred to the state library at 
Wiesbaden. Of this collection the first and greatest 
work of St. Hildegard is called ‘‘Scivias" ($cire or 
vias Domini, or vias lucis), parts of which had been 
shown to the Archbishop of Mainz. She began it in 
1141 and worked at it for ten years. It is an extraor- 
dinary production and hard to understand, prophetic 
throughout and admonitory after the manner of Eze- 
chiel and the Apocalypse. In the introduction she 
speaks of herself and describes the nature of her 
visions. Then follow three books, the first containing 
six visions, the second giving seven visions, and about 
double the size of the first ; the third, eq^ual in size to 
both the others, has thirteen visions. The “Scivi^" 
represents God on His Holy Mountam with mankind 
at its base ; tells of the original condition of man, his 
fall and redemption, the human soul and its struggles, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the times to come, the 
son of perdition and the end of the world The visions 
are interspersed with salutary admonitions to live in 
the fear of the Lord. Manuscripts of the ‘'Scivias" 
are also at (Dues and Oxford. It was printed for the 
flbrst time at Paris (1513) in a book which contains also 
the writings of several other persons. It was again 
printed at Cologne in 1628, and reproduced in Migne, 
P. L., (DXC'Sal. The “Liber vitae meritorum”, 
written between 1168 and 1163, is a picturesque de- 
scription of a Christian's life of virtue and its opposite. 
It was printed for the first time in Pitra, “Analecta 
Sacra", VIII (Monte Cassino, 1882). The “Liber 
divinorum operum" (1163—70) is a contemplation of 
all nature in the light of faith. Sun, moon, and stars, 
the planets, the winds, animals, and man, are in her 
visions expressive of something supernatural and 
spiritual, and as they come from God should^ lead 
back to Him (Migne, loc. cit.). Mansi, in “ Baluzii Mis- 
celL" (Lucca, 1761), IL 337, gives it from a manu- 
script lost since then. Her “ Letter to the Prelates of 
Mainz" in regard to the interdict placed upon her 
convent is placed here among her works by the Wies- 
baden manuscript; in others it is bound among her 
letters. To it the Wiesbaden manuscript annexes 
nine small essays: on the Creation and fall of man* 
God's treatment of the renegade; on the priesthood 
and the Holy Eucharist; on the covenant between 
Christ and the Church ; on the Creation and Redemp- 
tion; on the duties of secular judges; on the praises 
of God with intermingled prayers. “Liber Episto- 
larum et Orationum"; the Wiesbaden manuscript 
contains letters to and from Eugene III, Anastasius 
IV, Adrian IV, and Alexander III, King Conrad III, 
Emperor Frederick, St. Bernard, ten archbishops, 
nine bishops, forty-nine abbots and provosts of mon- 
asteries or chapters, twenty-three abbesses, many 
priests, teachers, monks, nuns, and religious commu- 
nities (P. L., loc. cit,). Pitra has many additions. 
L. Clarus edited them in a German translation (Ratis- 
bon, 1854). “Vita S. Disibodi" and “Vita S. Ru- 
perti"; these “Vitse", which Hildegard claims also 
to be revelations, were probably made up from local 
traditions and, especially for St. Rupert, the sources 
being venr meagre, have only legendary value. “ Ex- 
positio Evangdiorum", fifty homilies in allegory 
(Pitra, loc. cit.). “Lingua Ignota"; the manu- 
script, in eleven folios, gives a list of nine hundred 
words of an unknown language, mostly nouns and 
only a few adjectives, a Latin, and in a few cases a 
(German, explanation, together with an unknown 
alphabet of twenty-three letters, printed in Pitra. A 
collection of seventy hymns ana their melodies. A 
manuscript of this is also at Afflighem, printed in Roth 
(Wiesbaden, 1880) and in Pitra. Not only in this 
work, but elsewhere Hildegard exhibits high poetical 
gifts, transfigured by her intimate persuasion of a Di- 
vine mission. ‘ * Liber Simplicis Memcinse ' ' and ^ ^ Liber 
CompositsB Medicine"; the first was edited in 1633 by 
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Schott at Strasburg as ^^Physica S. Hildegardis’% Dr. 
Jessen (1858) found a manuscript of it in the library of 
Wolfenbuttel. It consists of nine books treating of 
plants, elements, trees, stones, fishes, birds, quadru- 
peds, reptiles, metals, printed in Migne as "'Subtilita- 
tum Diversarum Naturarum Libri Novem*'. In 1859 
Jessen succeeded in obtaining from Copenhagen a 
manuscript entitled Hildeeardis Curse et Causse’’, 
and on examination felt satisfied that it was the second 
medical work of the saint. It is in five books and 
treats of the general divisions of created things, of the 
human body and its ailments, of the causes, symp- 
toms, and treatment of diseases. ^'38 Solutiones 
Qusestionum" are answers to questions proposed by 
the monks of Villars throu^ Guibert of Gembloux on 
several texts of Scripture (P. L., loc. cit.). ^'Explan- 
atio Regulae S. Benedicti ”, also called a revelation, 
exhibits the rule^ as understood and applied in those 
days by an intelligent and mild superior. " Explana- 
tio Ssmaboli S. Athanasii”, an exhortation addressed 
to her sisters in religion. The Revelatio Hildegardis 
de Fratribus Quatuor Ordinum Mendicantium , and 
the other prophecies against the Mendicants, etc., are 
forgeries. The Speculum futxirorum temporum” is 
a free adaptation of texts culled from her writmgs by 
Gebeno, prior of Eberbach (Pentachronicon, 1220). 
Some would impugn the penuineness of all her writ- 
ings, among others Preger in his Gesch. der deutschen 
Mystik”, 1874, but without sufficient reason. (See 
Hauck in Kirchengesch. Deutschl.”, IV, 398 sqq.) 
Her correspondence is to be read with caution; three 
letters from popes have been proved spurious by Von 
Winterfeld in '^Neue Archiv” XXVII, 297. 

The first biography of St. Hildegard was written by the 
contemporary monks Go'rrrRiBD and Thbodorio. Guibert 
OP Gembloux commenced another. 

Acta SS., Sept., V, 679; Anal. Boll, L 597: II, 119; AHg. 
deutsche B%og. (Leipzig, 1880); Linde, Jjie aandachriftm der 
Kgl. landeabibliothek in Baden (Wiesbaden, 1884); Schmelzeis, 
L^en u. Wirken der hi Hildegard (Freiburg^ 1879); Roth, 
Lieder und unb^annte Svrache der hi Hudegard (1880): 
Kaiser, Die naturmesemchaftlic^e Sdhnften der hi. Hudegard 
(Baden, 1901). For a brief characterization of her importance 
in the history of medicine, and the natural sciences in medieval 
Germany, see Herwegen in Kirchl Handlexikon (1908), I, 
1970. He adds that a final judgment on the remarkable per- 
sonality of Hildegard is possible onl^ after a profound study 
of all her works, a preliminary r^uisite for which is a new 
critical edition of them. FRANCIS Mershman. 

Hildesheim, Diocesb of (Hildesheimensis), an 
exempt see, comprising the Prussian province of Han- 
over east of the Weser, besides the Duchy of Bruns- 
wick. It owed its foundation to Emperor Louis the 
Pious. His father had originally selected for an epis- 
copal see the village of Elze (Aulica), but we are told 
by the legend that Louis was influenced by a miracle 
to choose the present cathedral site. He erected on 
this spot the first chapel in Germanjr dedicated to the 
Mother of God. The precise year in which this see 
was founded is not known; the date varies according 
to different accounts from 814 to 822. The first bishop 
was Gimthar (about 815-834). The surroimding 
dioceses were, on the north, Verden, on the east, Hal- 
berstadt, on the west, Minden and Paderbom, and, on 
the south, Mainz, of which it was suffragan. Rich 
donations were made to Hildesheim, some of them by 
the German kings themselves. Immunities and the 
prerogatives of independent jurisdiction, together with 
feudal sovereimty, soon brought it a large measure of 
prosperity and power. The period covered by the 
administrations of Bishops St. Bemward (993-1022), 
St. Godehard (1022-1038), andHezilo (1054-1079) was 
one of special lustre. To Bemward's artistic tastes 
are due the famous bronze doors of the cathedral, the 
Christus-column, the Bemward cross, also the beauti- 
ful church of St. Michael, still preserved, the western 
crypt of which contains the tomb of Bemward. The 
Abbey of Gandersheim, renowned as the home of Hros- 
witha, the famous Latin poetess, was the occasion of a 
dispute between Hildesheim and Mainz which lasted 
VII.— 23 


many years, but was finally settled in favour of the 
former. Hildesheim obtained its pohtical independ- 
ence by the severe feud with Hen^ the Lion. 

In 1221 Bishop Conrad II, one of the strongest 
personalities in thirteenth -century Germany, was 
invested with princely authority, and in 1235 his 
authority as territorial lord was recognized at Mainz. 
But he found the exercise of his ecclesiastical and ter- 
ritorial sovereignty restricted by the corporate inde- 
pendence of the town of Hildesheim, winch endured 
imtil the middle of the thirteenth century (earliest 
municipal constitution, 1249), and of the cathedral 
ch^ter; the latter, thanks to the “Great Privilege” 
of Bishop Adelog, maintained since 1179 a far-reach- 
ing right of participation in the government; the 
year 1216 saw the ffist “Wahikapitulation”; while 
m 1221 all participation in the selection of a bishop 
was finally taken away from the great officers, or 
MinisterialeSj of the see. The close combination of 
spiritual and temporal authority meant for the bishop 
cqimtless soimces of disorder and of violent conflict 
with domestic and foreign adversaries, chief among 
whom were the Guelphs. The victory of Gerhard 
over Duke Magnus of Brunswick and his ally at Dink- 
lar in 1367 is well known. These incessant wars and 
agitations paralysed religious growth. Bishop Magnus 
(1424-52) having determined to restore domestic con- 
cord, entered into various treaties with neighbouring 
principalities and towns for the safeguarding of peace, 
and took up energetically the reform of internal relig- 
ious life, which popes and councils had so long advo- 
cated. Johannes Busch, Provost of the Augustinians, 
laboured efficiently for monastic reforms; and about 
this time the Benedictines of Bursfeld began their 
reformatory work in the diocese. Cardinal Nicholas 
of Cusa arrived at Hildesheim in 1451. But the re- 
forms were not lasting. The old troubles of the see, 
war and internal feuds, broke out anew and with 
greater violence than before, xmtil at length the once 
flourishing see fell a victim to what is known as 
the “great diocesan war” (grosse Stiftsfehde). Of 
its eleven districts, with twenty-seven counties and 
twenty-one castles, only the three districts of Peine, 
Steuerwald, and Marienbui^, the so-called “small 
diocese ”, were left to the See of Hildesheim by the 
compact of Quedhnburg, in 1523; the “large diocese” 
fell into the hands of the victorious Guelphs and the 
once great power of the Bishops of Hildesheim passed 
away. Internal conflicts prepared the way for the 
Reformation. 

Bishop Valentine strove to strengthen the ancient 
Faith among his people by calling a diocesan synod 
in 1539, at which he promulgated a number of de- 
crees; but in vain. In 1542 the city of Hildesheim 
adopted the new doctrines, and the Rrotestant Dukes 
of Brunswick introduced the Reformation into the 
‘ ^ large diocese Catholicism was vigorously defended 
by the auxiliary bishop, Balthasar, from the pulpit 
of the cathedral, but the city government had recourse 
to measures of violence. Amid these disturbances an 
old man of ninety was erecting in the cathedral one 
of the handsomest monuments of the early German 
Renaissance. This was Canon Arnold Fndag, who 
put up the magnificent lectern {Lettner) with its rich 
pictorial ornament. Meanwhile the see entered on 
the most critical period of its history,^ when a Lutheran 
prince, Duke Friedrich of Holstein, ascended the 
episcopal throne in 1551 . His premature death saved 
the see from total disaster. Thanks to his truly 
Catholic successor, Burchard, the ancient Faith and 
the few remaining properties of the Church were pre- 
served. The cathedral chapter, after his death, re- 
sorted to the only expedient available for ensuring 
the stability of the see and of the Catholic religion 
therein, by entrusting the small diocese to a powerful 
ecclesiastical prince. From 1573 to 1761, with but a 
short interruption, the bishops were chosen from the 
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ducal House of Bavaria, which, in order more eflS- 
ciently to combat the spread of Protestantism, kept 
other sees constantly under its control, among them 
Cologne itself. They also brought the Jesuits to 
HUdesheim at an early date. 

By this time the Thirty Years War had brought 
mamfold burdens and afflictions on the see. Even 
the cathedral was for a short time, in 1634, given over 
to the Lutheran worship by victorious enemies. The 
see continued to exist, however, though surrounded 
by Protestant territoj^". In 1643 the “ large diocese ”, 
which had been lost in 1523, was regained, though all 
attempt to win back the population to the Catholic 
Faith was frustrated by the Normal Year” article 
of the Treaty of Westphalia, i. e. what had been 
Protestant dovm to 1624 was in the future to remain so. 
The ‘Targe diocese” remained united to Hildesheim 
until, in 1803, “ secularization” severed the prince’s 
crown from the bishop’s mitre, and suppressed the 
Catholic chapter and numerous monasteries and con- 
vents. In 1803 the see was ^ven to Prussia as a 
secular principality. In 1807 it became part of the 
Kingdom of Westphalia under Jerome Bonaparte, 
and in 1813 it was incorporated with the Kingdom of 
Hanover. In 1824 the Bull “Impensa Romanorum 
Pontificum” gave its present form to this diocese, 
henceforth deprived of all temporal power, and 
brought within its jurisdiction all the scattered Catho- 
lics of the Kingdom of Hanover east of the Weser. In 
1834 the Duchy of Brunswick was added. The new 
see has an area of about 540 square miles. The true 
restorer of iihe see was Bishop Edward Jacob, who by 
his apostolic zeal and self-sacrifice accomplished p'eat 
results. He was aided by the personal goodwill of 
King George V of Hanover, as well as by the general 
^ward movement of the Catholic Faith in Germany. 
He introduced the Franciscans and the Augustinians 
into the diocese, also the Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, whom he summoned from Paderbom. 
The present bishop (since 1906) is Dr. Adolf Bertram. 
The diocese numbers (1908) 201,914 Catholics (with- 
out counting soldiers or the inmates of prisons). It is 
divided into 15 deaneries and contains 109 parishes, 
25 Kuratien, 174 churches and chapels;^ the clergy 
number 233 secular priests, and 4 Augustinian, and 8 
Franciscan monks. There are Ursuline nuns at 
Duderstadt, with 37 professed and 18 lay nuns, besides 
8 novices; also Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul at Hildesheim (mother-house), with 35 establish- 
ments, numbering 308 professed nuns and 33 novices. 

Bertram, Die Biachafe von Hildesheim (Hildesheim, 1896); 
Idem, Geachichte des Biatums Hildesheim, I (Hildesheim, 1899) ; 
Idem, Die katkolische Kirche unaerer Zeit herauagegehen von der 
oaterr Leogeaellachaft, II ^lunich, 1899-1902), 192 sq,; Ne- 
HER in Kirchenlex., s. v. ; D6bner, Studien zur hildesheim' achen 
Geachichte (1902); Idem, Urkundenbuch der Siadt Hildesheim 
(Hanover, 1880-1901), Janickb and Hoogeweg, Urkunden- 
ouch dea Hochatifta Hildeaheim und seiner Biachofe, 4 vols. have 
already appeared (Hanover, 1896-1905); Maring, Diozeaan- 
aynoden und Domherm-Oeneral kapitel dea Stifta Hildeaheim 
(Hanover, 1905); Idem, Die Kongregation der harmherzigen 
Bchweatem vom hi. Vincenz von Paul in Hildeaheim (Hildesheim, 
1908), Hilling, Die rbmiache Rota und daa Biatum Hildeaheim 
am Auagange des Miitelaltera, supplement VI of the Reforma- 
tionageachicntUche Studien und Texts (Miinster, 190S). 

JoH. Making. 

Hilduin, Abbot of St-Denis, d. 22 November, 840. 
He was a scion of a prominent Frankish family, but the 
time and place of ius nativity are- Unknown. He was 
educated in the school of Alcuin, acquired much 
erudition, and corresponded with Rabanus Maurus. 
Hincmar of Reims, his pupil, , speaks of him with great 
respect. In 815 he obtained the Abbey of St-Denis 
near Paris; to which were added later the Abbeys of 
^t-Gem^in des Pr4s, St-M4dard in Soissons, anfi St- 
Ouen. Emperor, Louis the Pious appointed Jiim his 
a^fchchaplain in 819, or, more probably, hqt until 822. 
He accompanied Louis’s son,Ijothair, on his expedi- 
tion to Rome in 824, on which occasion the latter took 
part in the conflict over the election of Eugene II. 


Hilduin brought back with him from Rome some 
relics of St. Sebastian and bestowed them on the 
Abbey of St-M4dard. In the war between Emperor 
Louis and his sons (830) Hilduin took the side of the 
latter. Thereby he lost his abbeys and was banished, 
first to Paderborn and then to the Abbey of Corvey 
(near Hoxter on the Weser). Abbot Warin of that 
monastery received him kindly, in return for which 
Hilduin presented him with the relics of St. Vitus, 
which thereafter were profoundly venerated in Cor- 
vey. No later than 831, however, Hilduin regained 
Louis’s favour. He was reinstated in the Abbey of 
St-Denis, whereupon he successfully undertook a 
reform of that monastery. A few years later (835) 
En^ror Louis commissioned him to write a biography 
of St. Dionysius of Paris, the emperor’s particular 
patron saint. Hilduin executed this commission, 
with the aid of the pseudo-Dionysius’s writings, a 
copy of which had been sent to the Frankish court by 
the Byzantine Emperor Michael II, and of other 
authorities (Galenus, “ Areopagitica ”, Cologne, 1653; 
P. L., CIV, 1326-28; CVI, 23-50). In his “Vita” 
Hilduin identified Dionysius of Paris with the Areop- 
agite Dionysius, a view not generally accepted at 
that time, but which Hilduin’s biography popularized 
for several centuries, imtil Sismondi and others dis- 
pelled this error. Hilduin also helped to complete 
the Carlovinrian “ Reichsannalen”, or imperial annals. 

Calmette, Lea abbea Hilduin au IX« aikcle (Nogent, 1905) , 
Dummler, Geachichte dea oatfrUnkiachen Reiches, 2nd ed., I 
(1887) ; Ebert, AUgemeine Geachichte der Literatur dea Mittelal- 
tera, II (189()), 348 sq.* Histovre httiraire de laFranceAY, 607- 
13 ; Monod, Hilduin et Us Annalea Binhardi (Paris, 1895) ; Foss, 
XJmer den Aht Hilduin von St. Denis und Dionymva Areopagita 
(Berlin, 1886); Wattbnbach, Devischlanda Geackichtaquellen 
im Mittelalter, 7th ed., I (Berlin, 1904); Hurter, Nomenclator, 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Hill, Richard, Venerable, English Martyr, exe- 
cuted at Durham, 27 May, 1590. Very little is known 
of him and his fellow-martyrs, John Hogg and Richard 
Holiday, exc^t that they were Yorkshiremen who ar- 
rived at the English College at Reims, Holiday on G 
September, 1584, Hill on 15 May, 1587, and Hogg on 
15 October, 1587; that all three w^ere ordained sub- 
deacons at Soissons, 18 March, 1589, by Monsignor 
Jerome Hennequin, deacons 27 May and raests 23 Sep- 
tember at LaonbyMonsi^or Valentine Douglas, O. S. 
B, ; that they with their fellow martyr Edmiind Duke 
were sent on the English mission on the following 22 
March and were arrested in the north of England soon 
after landing; that they were arraigned, condemned 
and executed at Durham under the statute 27 Eliz. 
c. 2. With them suffered four felons w'ho protested 
that they died in the same faith. 

“Divers beholders, when these martyrs were offered 
their pardons if they would go to church, said boldly 
that the}’* would rather die themselves than any of 
them sho'uld relent, one saying (he had seven children) 
‘I would to God they might all go the same way in 
making such confession’ . . , "When their heads were 
cut off and holden up, as the manner is, not one would 
say, ‘God save the Queen’, except the catch-polls 
themselves and a minister or two, ” Two Protestant 
spectators, Robert Maire and his wife Grace, were 
converted. The place at which they were executed 
was called Dryburn, and afterwards a legend sprung 
up that it was so called because the well out of which 
the water was drawn to boil their quarters suddenly 
dried up. The place however had this name before 
their deaths. 

Morris, The Troubles of Our Catholic Forefathers (London, 
1872-7), III, 40; Mackenzie and Robs, Durham. (Newcastle- 
upon-lVne, 1834), II, 400; Gillot^ BibL Diet. Eng. Cath., II, 
142; III, 309, 323; Knox, Records Engl. Cath. (London, 1878), 
I, passim; Register of St. Oswald's, Durham (Durham, 1891), 34, 

J. B. Wainbwriqht. 

(Heb. hhj], '^he has praised”), a famous 
Jewish rabbi who lived about 70 b. c. — ^a. d. 10. Our 
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only source of information concerning him is the 
Tafinud, from which the following account of HiUel’s 
career can be gathered. He was bom in Babylonia, 
and was a descendant of the family of David. Al- 
though he lived in poor circumstances, his zeal for 
God’s Law prompted him to devote himself to its 
study while yet in Babylon. Out of the same zeal, 
he went, at the age of forty it is said, to Jerusalem, 
where Shemaiah and Abtalion were at the time the 
leading teachers In the Holy City he hired himself as 
a day-labourer to earn his own living and that of his 
family, and also to meet the expenses of receiving 
instruction. He thus spent the next forty years of his 
life, with the result that he understood, we are told, 
all languages, including those of the inanimate and 
of the brute creation, and of the demons themselves. 
Some time after the death of Shemaiah and Abtalion, 
HiUel was recognized as the best jurist of the day, and 
was so regarded during the last forty years of his life. 
He is also represented as the head of the Sanhedrin 
with the title of Nasi (prince), as the founder of a 
lenient school, in usual opposition to the stricter 
school of Shammai, as the author of seven hermeneu- 
tic rules, as the framer of certain decrees which happily 
accommodated some points of the Law to the changed 
circumstances of his age, as the ancestor of the patri- 
archs who stood at the head of Palestinian Judaism 
till about the fifth century of our era. Hillel was sur- 
named ‘‘the Great”, and also “the Elder”, and over 
his tomb were uttered the words “Oh the gentle 1 Oh 
the pious I Oh the disciple of Esdras ! ’ ’ Several anec- 
dotes illustrating his zeal for the Law and his wonder- 
ful patience are embodied in the Talmud. Among the 
sayings ascribed to him, the following are particularly 
worthy of notice: “Whatever is hateful to thee, do not 
unto thy fellow man: this is the whole Law; the rest 
is mere commentary”; “Be of the disciples of Aaron; 
loving peace and pursuing p^eace; loving mankind and 
bringing them near to the Torah.” It is certain that 
a good deal of what is contained in the Talmudic 
account of HillePs career is unhistorical; for example, 
the division of his life into three periods of forty years 
each ; his presidency of the Sanhedrin ; his understand- 
ing of all languages, etc. When all this has been duly 
deducted, however, one cannot help feeling that he 
finds himself in presence of a strong personality, of a 
character stamped with unusual sweetness and' eleva- 
tion. Again, when all HilleTs good deeds and wise 
sayings are closely examined, one can readily see that 
he was in truth simply a rabbi, perhaps the cleverest and 
best of the rabbis of his day; a Jewish casuist rather 
than a deep moralist; a man who, for personal char- 
acter and spiritual insight and permanent influence, 
cannot in any way cori^are with, much less equal or 
surpass, as some have affirmed of late, Christ, theLight, 
and Saviour of the World. It has been ably argued 
that the Pollion referred to a few times by Josephus is 
Hillel under a Greek name. 

Catholic authors: von HiMPELin s.v.; Fouard, 

Life of Christ, tr. (New York, 1891); IjE Camus, Life of Christ, 
tr. (New York, 1906); D6llingbr, The Gentile and {he Jew, tr. 
(London, 1906). — Non-Catholio authors: Ewald, History of 
Israel, tr., V (London, 1874); Farrar, Life of Christ, vol. II, 
Excursus iii (London, 1874); Taylor, Sa^/ings of the Jewish 
Fathers (Cambridge, 1877); Fz. Delitzsch, Jesus and HilleiL, 
3rd ed. (Erlangen, 1879); Sohbchtbr, Ahotk de Jiahhi Nathan 
(Vienna, 1887) ; Sch'Orer, The Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ, tr., 25 (New York, 1891); Gratz, History of {he 
Jews, tr., Ill (Philadelphia, 1894). 

Francis E. Gigot. 

Hilton, Walter, Augustinian mystic, d. 24 March, 
1396. Little is known of his life, save that he was the 
head of a house of Augustinian Canons at Thurgarton, 
near Newark, in Nottinghamshire. He was closely 
in touch with the Carthusians, though not a member 
of that order. A man of great sanctity, his spiritual 
writings were widely influential during the fifteenth 
century in England. The most famous of these is the 
“Scala Perfectionis”, or “Ladder of Perfection”, in 


two books, first printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1494. 
This work may be described as a guide-book for the 
journey to the spiritual Jerusalem, which is “con- 
templation in perfect love of God”. The soul is 
reformed to the image and likeness of God, first in 
faith only, and then in faith and in feeling. Speeded 
by humility and love, it passes through the mystical 
dark night, which “is nought else but a forbearing and 
a withdrawing of the thought and of the soul from 
earthly things by great desire and yearning for to love 
and see and feel Jesus and spiritual things”. By the 
gift of love all the \dces are destroyed, and the soul at 
length becomes a perfect lover of Jesus, “fully united 
to Him with softness of love”. His presence is the 
life of the soul, even as the soul is the life of the body. 
Purified to know His secret voice, its spiritual eyes are 
opened to see His workings in all things and to behold 
His blessed nature. Hilton’s mystical system is, in 
the main, a simplification of that of Richard of St. 
Victor, and, like Richard, he humbly disclaims any 
personal experience of the Divine familiarity which he 
describes, declaring that he has not the grace of con- 
templation himself “in feeling and in working, as I 
have it in talking”. The book is distinguished by 
beauty of thought and simplicity of expression; it is 
illustrated by homely, but effective imagery, and in 
spite of its high spirituality it is full of practical guid- 
ance. “A soul”, it concludes “that is pure, stirred up 
by ^ace to use this working, may see more of such 
spiritual matter in an hour than can be writ in a great 
book.” It was translated into Latin, as “Speculmn 
Contemplationis”, or “Bacculum Contemplationis”, 
by Thomas Fyslawe, a Carmelite. 

Two other treatises by Hilton were printed in lfi06 
and 1521 , by Pynson and Henry Pepwell, respectively: 
“To a Devout Man in Temporal Estate”, and “The 
Song of Angels”. The former contains spiritual 
counsel for the guidance of a religious man of wealth 
and social position in the world, one of those to whom 
the mixed life, that is both active and contemplative, 
pertains; it shows how the external works that such a 
one has to perform may be made acceptable to God, 
and a means to inflame the desire to Him and to the 
sight of spiritual thin^. The latter is more purely 
mystical, dealing with the Divine visitations and 
spiritual consolations vouchsafed to a contemplative 
soul on earth that is in perfect charity and purified by 
the fire of love. A number of other works, attributed 
with more or less probability to Hilton, remain still 
unpublished. A curious tradition, dating from manu- 
scripts of the fifteenth century, attributes to him a 
treatise both in Latin and in English, entitled “Musica 
Ecclesiastica”, which is identical with the first three 
books of the “De Imitatione Christi”. For this 
reason, the latter work, now almost universally as- 
signed to Thomas k Kempis, has been frequently 
ascribed to Hilton. The probable explanation is that 
the “De Imitatione” reached England anonymously, 
and when translated into English was naturally at- 
tributed to the one mystical writer whose name was 
universally known throughout the land. 

Wynkyn de Worde, The volume of Waltere Hylton namyd in 
Latin Scala Perfeccionis englisshed the Ladder of Perfection (Lon- 
don, 1494) ; The Scale or Ladder of Perfection written by Walter 
Hilton, ed. Cressy (London, 1659), ed. Guy (London, 1869), ed. 
Daloairns (London, 1870); Horstman, Richard Rolls ofHam'- 
pole and His Followers (London, 1895); Martin, in Diet, of 
Nat Biog., s.v.; De Montmorency, Thomas h Kempis, his Ape 
and Book (Tjondon, 1906); Inge, Studies of English Mystics 
(London, 1906); Gardner, The Cell of Self-Knowledge (London 
and New York, 1909). The last-named volume includes a re- 
print of the treatises published by Pepwell; the Letter to a 
Devout Man accompanies all later editions of the Scala Perfec- 
iionis, ^ ^ ^ 

Edmund G. Gardner. 

Himeria, a titular see in the province of Osrhoene, 
suffragan of Edessa. The “Notitia” of Anastasius, 
in the sixth century, still mentions this see as being 
in that province and in the Patriarchate of Antioch 
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(“Echos d’Orient”, Paris, 1907, 145). Procopius 
(“De iEdificiis”, II, 9) says that Justinian rebuilt its 
walls. At least seven bishops are knoT^Ti from the 
fourth to the sixth century, the first of whom, Eusta- 
thius, was in correspondence with St Basil (Lequien, 
“Oriens Christ.”, II, 983-86). The city, which was 
destroyed, has not been rediscovered ; but it is thought 
to have been located near the Euphrates and Europos 
or Djerabis. 

Gelzer, Qeorgii Cypni Deacnptio orbia romam (Leipzig, 
1S90), 155. 

S. Vailhe. 

Himerius (called also Ettmeriits and Comebius), 
Archbishoj) of Tarragona in Spain, 385. He is the 
first archbishop of this province subsequent to St. 
Fructuosus, who died a martyr, 21 Jan., 259, whose 
name has come down to us. Nothing is known about 
the acts of this bishop, not even the beginning or end 
of his reign. He is not mentioned among those who 
took an active part in the Priscillian controversy of 
that time, nor is his name in the list of bishops who 
assembled (380) at Saragossa in the Province of Tarra- 
gona. Because Pope Siricius in his letter uses the 
phrase pro anHguitate sacerdotii tui, it might be in- 
ferred that Himerius was bishop long before 385; 
stm the words may refer to his dignity as archbishop. 
Himerius had sent several questions to Pope Damasus, 
who died before their arrival. His successor, Siricius, 
took up the matter, and sent an answer dated 10 Feb., 
385. 

This answer, which is the first known papal decretal, 
gives solutions to the questions proposed, and orders 
Himerius to make known the enactments to the other 
churches. It forbids the rebaptizing of converts 
from Arianism and orders that they be received by the 
simple imposition of the bishop’s hand. If forbids the 
conferring of solemn baptism except at Easter and 
Pentecost; demands that petition for baptism be 
made forty days previous to its reception, and that it 
be preceded by prayers and fasting; but enjoins the 
duty of giving baptism as quickly as possible to in- 
fants and others in danger of death. N o one is allowed 
to marry a woman betrothed to another; apostates, if 
repentant, are to be subjected to penance for the rest 
of their lives, but at the hour of death they are to be 
reconciled. Rules are laid down for the treatment of 
all penitents, especially of such as had relapsed. It 
determines the age of thirty-five for those to be oiv 
dained priests, requiring the reception of baptism 
before the age of puberty and the receiving of minor 
orders. It permits the acolyte and subdeacon to 
mapy once, and then with a virgin, but requires 
celibacy of the deacon and priest; inflicts severe pen- 
alties on the incontinent and condemns to perpetual 
incarceration monks and nuns unfaithful to their 
vows. The pope also expresses his earnest wish that 
monks known for their prudence and sanctity of life 
be admitted to the clergy. 

Ward in Diet Chriat Biog., s. v.; Kaulbn m KirchenUxikon, 
s. V,; Gams, Kirchengeachichte Spaniena (Ratisbon, 1864), I, 
426; P. L., XIII, 1131; LVI, 554. 

Francis Mershman. 

Hincmar, Archbishop of Reims; b. in 806: d. at 
Epemay on 21 December, 882. Descended from a 
distinguished family of the West Franks, he received 
an excellent education at the Abbey, of St-Denis, 
under the direction of the Abbot Hilduin. When the 
latter came to the court of the Emperor Louis the 
Pious in 822 as court chaplain, Hincmar accomparued 
him^ thither, and by actual experience became ac- 
quainted with the political as well as the ecclesiastical 
administration of the empire, in all its ramifications. 
He also followed Hilduin into banishment at Corvey, 
and returned with him later to St-Denis. Hincmar 
used his influence with the emperor on behalf of 
the banished abbot, and not without success: for 


he stood in high favour with Louis the Pious, hav- 
ing always been a faithful adherent of his, and his 
loyal champion through all his vicissitudes. After 
his return from Corvey, Hincmar resided for a time 
in St-Denis, where he pursued his studies with great 
zeal and success, and afterwards at the imperial 
court, where he was active in political as well as 
spiritual affairs. In the year 840 King Charles the 
Bald called Hincmar into his service permanently; 
and from that time he was the monarch’s skilful 
and eflficient counsellor in all matters. A few years 
later (845) he was raised to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Reims at the Synod of Beauvais. Ebbo, the occupant 
of this important see, was deposed at a Synod of 
Diedenhofen (Thioville) in 835; it is true that he had 
returned to Reims on the death of Louis the Pious in 
840, and had again undertaken the administration 
of the diocese, performing many ecclesiastical func- 
tions; but in May, 841, he was again expelled, and 
afterwards (844), at the instance of Pope Sergius II, 
was admitt^ to lay communion only. Accordingly, 
on 18 April, 845, Hincmar was chosen as his successor 
and was consecrated at Reims on 3 May. The Em- 
peror Lothair I, being hostile to Hincmar, induced 
Pope Sergius II to order a new investigation into the 
case of Ebbo; however the new archbishop came out 
of the inquiry triumphantly, and Pope Leo IV con- 
ferred the pallium on him. 

Henceforward for nearly forty years Hincmar re- 
mained at the very centre of government, both eccle- 
siastical and political, in the West-Frankish Empire; 
he was a decisive factor in all the more important 
transactions, and the numerous disputes spoken of in 
the church history of the Franks in the second half of 
the ninth century for the most part centre around 
the person of the Metropolitan of Reims. Although 
Hincmar was generally recognized as archbishop, 
owing to his investiture with the pallium by Leo IV, 
his opponents, especially the Emperor Lothair and 
his courtiers, still made use of the affair of Ebbo in 
order to ruin Hincmar. Hincmar looked upon the 
restoration of Ebbo in 840 as null and void, and on 
that account even forbade the clergy, who had been 
ordained by Ebbo at that period, to exercise any 
spiritual functions. These clerics, however, brought 
tneir case before the Synod of Soissons, in 853. Here 
again the much-vexed question of Ebbo’s deposition 
and Hincmar’s consecration was investigated; and 
the synod declared that the ordinations by Ebbo 
after Ids alleged restoration were null; nevertheless, 
at the request of King Charles, the priests in question 
were again admitted to communion. Hincmar wished 
to receive the pope’s confirmation of this decision; 
but Leo IV refused this favour; and it was not until 
855 that his successor, Benedict III, confirmed the 
decree. Nicholas I renewed it in 863, adding the 
clause: “provided that Hincmar was in no wise dis- 
obedient to the mandates of the Apostolic See”. 

Shortly afterwards, the pope received from various 
quarters reports of injustice which had been done to 
the above-mentioned clerics; and Charles the Bald 
interested himself on behalf of one of them, named 
Wulfad. At this time Pope Nicholas I wrote to Hinc- 
mar and to the other archbishops of France, calling 
upon them to arrange for a new synod, in order to 
examine the case once more. Soon afterwards, King 
Charles conferred the vacant Archiepiscopal See of 
Bourses upon Wulfad. The new synod was opened 
at Soissons, 16 August, 866. It was very mild in its 
treatment of the deposed clerics of Reims, and acting 
on its advice the pope restored Wulfad and his com- 
panions, enjoining them, however, to show deference 
and obedience to Hiimman In his letter of 6 Decem- 

to Hincmar Sbout his whole conduct ;^the Tatter 
plied in a humble letter (867) and informed the pope 
that he had immediately restored the clerics in ques- 
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tion. Another matter in which Hincmar took a lead- 
ing part was the controversy about the teachings of 
Gottschalk (see Gottschalk op Orbais) concerning 
predestination. After being condemned at Mainz in 
848, Gottschalk was sent to Hincmar, who kept hiTn 
in custody, under his own eyes at Reims. In 849 a 
synod took place at Quierzy, at which Gottschalk was 
once more condemned. Hincmar wrote a treatise on 
the question of predestination, and at the new Synod 
of Quierzy, in 853, he laid before the bishops his cele- 
brated four chapters on the doctrine of predestination, 
which, however, were attacked by Prudentius of Troyes 
as well as by Remigius of Lyons. The Synod of 
Valence in 855 also published canons in opposition to 
Hincmar’s views; whereupon the latter wrote his 
first book, “De Prsedestinatione (857-8), which, 
however, has not come down to us. 

After the great Synod of Savoni^res near Toul (859), 
which was also attended by Hincmar, he wrote his 
second diffuse and prolix work on predestination. 
His four theses, which he also advocated before the 
Synod of Toucy in 860, are as follows: (1) God wills 
the salvation of all men; (2) The will remains free 
after the fall of man, but must be liberated and sanc- 
tified by God's grace; (3) Divine Predestination 
foreordains that, out of the ntassa perditionis, a few 
shall be brought to eternal life, out of mercy; (4) 
Christ died for us all. After the Synod of Toucy, the 
predestination conflict between Hincmar and the 
other bishops quieted down. Still another contro- 
versy arose out of this dispute; Hincmar disapproved 
of tne phrase Tnna Deitas, which occurred in a hymn 
in the ofl&ce of several martyrs, and forbade these 
words to be sung in his diocese. Gottschalk attacked 
him on this account and accused him of Sabellianism. 
Hincmar answered with his essay, ‘^De ima et non 
trina deitate". Gottschalk did not seek reconcilia- 
tion with the Church; but it is not clear whether the 
charge of cruelty which was brought against Hincmar 
by Pope Nicholas I, referred to his treatment of Gott- 
schalk or not. 

On account of the rude assertion of his metropolitan 
rights, Hincmar got into a quarrel with two of his suf- 
fragans, as well as with Pope Nicholas I. The Arch- 
bishop of Reims had many reasons for being dissatisfied 
with his suffragan Rothadius of Soissons; and the latter 
in return made charges against Hincmar. Rotha- 
dius had deposed a pnest for grave reasons; whereon 
Hincmar had reinstated the priest and had his suc- 
cessor excommunicated and imprisoned. The matter 
came up for discussion at the Synod of Pistres, in the 
Diocese of Rouen, in 862, and Rothadius was deposed. 
He appealed to the pope, and at the same time asked 
his advocates at the synod to defend him. From 
this Hincmar concluded that the deposed bishop had 
abandoned his appeal to Rome and the synod (which 
was continued at Soissons) deposed him again. There- 
upon, Nicholas I took energetic action against Hinc- 
mar, because he had slighted the appeal to the Holy 
See, and also because the deposition of a bishop as a 
causa major was a matter which must be brought 
before the pope himself. When Rothadius at len^h 
reached Rome, after having had every imaginaole 
difficulty placed in his way, he was restored to his 
episcopal office by the pope in 865. Similarly Hinc- 
mar quarrelled with his nephew, Hincmar the i ounger, 
Bishop of Laon. The Pseudo-Isidorian decretals play 
a large part in the letters and essays, wlpch were writ- 
ten in France in connexion with these disputes. 

In politics, Hincmar was a strong supporter of 
Charles the Bald. His zeal for the defence of the 
rights of the Church and the furtherance of her influ- 
ence led him persistently to work for a close alliance 
between the episcopate and the royal power in order 
thereby to secure tne support of the king against the 
nobles. In the quarrels between Charles the Bald 
and Lothair, he used all his influence on behalf of the 


former. When Louis the German made his victorious 
march into the W est Frankish kingdom in 858, Hincmar 
boldly opposed Louis, organized and directed the op- 
position of the bishops and clergy against him, and 
took a prominent part in the peace negotiations at 
Coblenz in 860. In this crisis Hincmar saved Charles's 
crown. When King Lothair II repudiated his wife 
Theutberga and married Waldrade, Hincmar attacked 
him in an admirable polemical letter *'De divortio 
Lotharii After the death of this king in 869 Hinc- 
mar took a prominent part in making Charles the 
Bald the successor of Lothair, and he himself crowned 
Charles king in Metz, in spite of the objections of 
Pope Adrian II in favour of Emperor Louis II. 
Hincmar on this occasion violently opposed the wishes 
of the pope. Afterwards differences arose between 
Hincmar and Charles, because the former disapproved 
of Charles's journey to Rome, and the crowning of 
Charles the Bald as emperor. 

After his coronation in 875 the emperor summoned 
a great synod at Ponthion, which met in June^ 876, 
and at which the papal Brief was read, appomting 
Ansegis, Archbishop of Sens, Vicar Apostohc of Gain 
and Germany. Hincmar, the recognized chief metro- 
politan of the West Frankish kingdom, and nearly all 
the Frankish bishops made an energetic protest 
against this, and refused to recogime the vicar, so that 
the latter could not exercise the rights which had been 
conferred upon him. In defence of his rights as 
metropolitan, Hincmar wrote his treatise “De jure 
metropolitanorum". After the death of Charles the 
Bald, 877, Hincmar still exercised his far-reaching in- 
fluence under the succeeding Carlovingian monarchs of 
the W est Franks. He sought to prevent the decay of the 
kingdom. At the Synods of Troyes (878) andFismes 
(881) he took a prominent part, and endeavoured 
to strengthen the political and religious life of the 
empire by several writings. Owing to an invasion of 
the Northmen in 882, ne was obliged to retire to 
Epemay, where he died. Though ambitious and stem 
he was an energetic, learned, and able prelate. His 
writings (to those already mentioned must be added 
his **Annales" of the years 861-82) are to be found 
in Migne, P. L., CXXV-CXXVI. 

Pritschard, The Life and Times of Hincmar, Archbiakop df 
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ZeitachriftjUr KirchengeachicMe (X, 1^9), 92-145, 258-310; 
Hampel, Zum Strait Hincmara von Raima mit aainam Vorg&nger 
Bbo und deaaan Anhdngem in Nauea ArchivfUr dtere dautache 
Geach., XXIII (1897), 180-195; Hefblb, Konziliengeachichte, 
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J. P. Kirsch. 

Hincmar, Bishop of Laon, d. 879. In the begin- 
ning of 858 the younger Hincmar, a nephew on the 
mother's side of the famous Hincmar of Reims, was 
elevated by his uncle's favour to the See of Laon, a 
suffragan of Reims. He received in addition an 
abbey and an office at the Court of Charles the Bald. 
His ambitious, overbearing, and violent disposition 
soon brought him into conflict not only with the king, 
but with his uncle and metropolitan. To free himseli 
from the authority of the latter he invoked the decre- 
tals of the Pseudo-Isidore. Charles the Bald took 
from the younger Hincmar his abbey and his court 
office, and sequestrated the revenues of the diocese, 
but the latter measure aroused the protest of the 
elder Hincmar himself. A reconciliation took place 
at the Diet of Pistres in 869. A new quarrel broke 
out at the Synod of Verberie and resulted in the im- 
prisonment of Hincmar. • He placed his diocese under 
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interdict, but this was set aside by his uncle. He 
appealed to Adrian II and laid before that pope severe 
accusations against his metropolitan and his king, 
based on a false statement of facts. This appeal, 
however, was not pursued with vigour. The complete 
estrangement between the two Hincmars was evident 
at the Diets of Gondreville and Attigny, in 870. 
Each of them now appealed to various canons, in 
order to justify his position. In spite of his renewed 
appeal to the pope^ Hincmar of La on was deposed at 
the Synod of Douci, in 871, in punishment of his con- 
duct towards the king and the metropolitan. But 
Adrian II did not sanction this step, and refrained 
from appointing a successor. It was only in 875, 
when Charles the Bald was crowned emperor, that 
John VIII confirmed the removal of Hincmar, and 
that Hadenulf was consecrated Bishop of Laon. ^ In 
the meantime Charles succeeded in preventing Hinc- 
mar from going to Rome, and even confined him for a 
while in prison, where he was deprived of his sight by a 
brother-m-law of the king. 

When, in 878, John VIII presided in person over 
the Synod of Troyes, the younger Hincmar presented 
to him m writing a complaint against his uncle of 
Reims. The pope then mitigated his condition by 
allowing him to celebrate again the Holy Sacrifice and 
by granting him a portion of the revenues yielded by 
the See of Laon. The writings of Hincmar of Laon 
are in P. L., CXXIV, 101-26, 1027-70. 

Cellot, Vita Hincmari jumoria, see Mansi, CoU. cone., 
XVI, 688 sqq.; ’ELef'eh.j^, Konzihengeachichte, 2nd ed ,IV (1879), 
380 sqq., 489 sqq., 530, 535; see also the bibliography to Hino- 
MAR, Archbishop of Reims. 

J. P. KmscH. 

Hinderer, Roman (Chinese Tb), a German mis- 
sionary in China, b. at Reiningen, near Mulhausen, in 
Alsace, 21 Sept., 1668; d. 24 Aug., 1744, at Shang-ho, in 
Kiang-nan, On 6 September, 1688 he ioined the 
Society of Jesus and became a member of the German 
province, whence he went to China in 1 707. Here Em- 
peror K'ang-hi invited him by personal request 
to collaborate in the great map and chart work in 
which the Jesuits, acting under imperial instructions, 
were then engaged. He laboured with de Mailla and 
R^gis on the mapping of the provinces of Ho-nan, 
Kiang-nan, Che-kiang, and Fu-kien (cf. Du Halde, 
‘‘Description de la Chine”, The Hague, 1736, I, pref., 
xliii; and Richthofen, “China,” Berlin, 1877, 1, 682). 
Hinderer, hoTrever, was not only a man of science, 
but also a missionary who for forty years laboured 
as an apostle and by his zeal and efficiency achieved 
substantial results. He was twice placed at the head 
of the mission as visitor. He deserves special recog- 
nition for his introduction and ardent fostering among 
the neophytes of the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
(cf. Nilles, “De ratione festorum SS. Cordis”, 5th 
ed., I, 323; Letierze, “Etude sur le Sacr4 Coeur”, 
Paris, 1891, II, 104). 

Huonder, Devtache J eauitenmiaaiondre (Freibuig im Br, 
1899), 188; Platzweq, Jj^enabilder deutacher Jeamten in 
anawilrtigen Miaaionm (Paderbom, 1882), 199-211; de Guil- 
HBRMT, Minol(me de la Compamie de Jeaua (German Assist- 
ancy), I, 156, CThanet, Vie du P, Romain Hinderer de la Com- 
pagnie de Jdaua, VApdtre du Sacrd-Ccpur dana VEgliae de Chine 
(Toumay, 1889);il^eZi-Bott (Vienna, 1758), nos. 669-85; cf. 
eight published letters of Hinderer in the Welt-Bott, nos. 161, 
199, 209, 293, 548, 580; excerpts by Friedrich in his Beitrdge 
zur Kirchmqeachichte aea 18 Jahrhunderta in Abhandl. d. k. 
Akad. d. Wiaaenachaftm (Vienna), class III, vol. XIII, pt. II, 
p. 15; manuscript letter in the imperial archives at Vienna, 
Qeiatl. Angelegenheiten, no. 419, IV. 

A. Huonder. 

Hinduism, in its narrower sense, is the conglom- 
eration of religious beliefs and practices existing in 
India that have grown out of ancient Brahminism, 
(q. V.), and which stand in sharp contrast to orthodox, 
traditional Brahminism to-day. Hinduism is the 
popular, distorted, corrupted side of Brahminism. 
In its broad sense, it comprises those phases of re- 


ligious, social, and intellectual life that are generally 
recognized in India to-day as the legitimate outgrowth 
of ancient Brahmin institutions, and hence are toler- 
ated by the Brahmin priests as compatible with Brah- 
mm traditions. Far from being a uniform system of 
worship, Hinduism, in this large sense, comprises, 
besides orthodox Brahminism, the numerous secta- 
rian developments of cult in honour of Vishnu, Siva, 
and their associates, in which for centuries the great 
mass of the people have found satisfaction for their 
religious cravings. In Hinduism, as disting|uished 
from the heretical sects of India, it is of minor impor- 
tance what sort of worship is adopted, provided one 
recognizes the supremacy of the Brahmins and the 
sacredness of Brahmin customs and traditions. In 
the pantheistic all-god Brahma, the whole w^orld of 
deities, spirits, and other objects of worship is con- 
tained, so that Hinduism adapts itself to every form of 
religion, from the lofty monotheism of the cultivated 
Brahmin to the degraded nature-worship of the igno- 
rant, half savage peasant. Hinduism, to quote Monier 
Williams, “has something to offer which is suited to 
all minds. Its very strength lies in its infinite adapta- 
bility to the infimte diversity of human characters 
and human tendencies. It has its highly spiritual 
and abstract side suited to the metaphysical philoso- 
pher — ^its practical and concrete side suited to the 
man of affairs and the man of the world — its esthetic 
and ceremonial side suited to the man of poetic feeling 
and imagination — its quiescent and contemplative 
side suited to the man of peace and lover of seclusion. 
Nay, it holds out the right hand of brotherhood to 
nature-worshippers, demon-worshippers, animal-wor- 
shippers, tree-worshippers, fetish-worshippers. It 
does not scruple to permit the most grotesque forms 
of idolatry, and the most degrading varieties of super- 
stition. And it is to this latter fact that yet another 
remarkable peculiarity of Hinduism is mainly due — 
namely, that in no other system in the world is the 
chasm more vast which separates the religion of the 
higher, cultured, and thoughtful classes from that of 
the lower, uncultured, and unthinking masses” (Brah- 
manism and Hinduism, 1891, p. 11). Hinduism is 
thus a national, not a world religion. It has never 
made any serious effort to proselytize in countries 
outside of India. The occasional visits of Brahmins 
to countries of Europe and America, and their lectures 
on religious metaphysics are not to be mistaken for 
genuine missionary enterprises. Not to speak of its 
grosser phases, Hinduism, even in its highest form 
known as Brahminism, could not take root and flour- 
ish in countries where the caste system and the intri- 
cate network of social and domestic customs it implies 
do not prevail. Nor has Hinduism exercised any 
notable influence on European thought and culture. 
The pessimism of Schopennauer and his school is in- 
deed very like the pessimism of Buddhism and of the 
Vedanta system of philosophy, and seems to have 
been derived from one of these sources. But apart 
from this unimportant line of modern speculation, 
and from the abortive theosophic movement of more 
recent times, one finds no trace of Hindu influence on 
Western civilization. We have nothing to learn from 
India that makes for higher culture. On the other 
hand, India has much of value to learn from Christian 
civilization. 

According to the census of 1901 , the total population 
of India is a little more than 294,000,000 souls, of 
which 207,000,000 are adherents of Hinduism. The 
provinces in which they are most numerous are As- 
sam, Bengal, Bombay, Berrar, Madras, Agra, and 
Oudh, and the Central Provinces. Of foreign re- 
ligions, Mohammedanism has, by dint of long domina- 
tion, made the deepest impression on the natives, 
numbering in India to-day nearly 62,500,000 adher- 
ents Christianity, considering tne length of time it j 
has been operative in India, nas converted but an 
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insignificant fraction of the people from Hinduism. 
The Christians of all sects, foreign officials included, 
number but 2,664,000, nearly one-half being Cath- 
olics. 

It was not till towards the end of the eighteenth 
century that Europeans — excepting Father de Nobili 
and a few other early missionaries — acquired any 
knowledge of Sanskrit and allied tongues in which the 
sacred literature of India was preserved. The exten- 
sive commerce which the English developed in Bom- 
bay and other parts of India gave occasion to English 
scholars to make extensive studies in this new field of 
Oriental research. Sir William Jones was one of the 
first European scholars to master Sanskrit and to give 
translations of Sanskrit texts. He translated in 1789 
one of Kalidasa’s classic dramas, the ‘^Sakuntala”, 
and in 1794 published a translation of the “Ordi- 
nances of Manu”. He founded, in 1784, the Royal 
Asiatic Society, destined to prove a powerful means of 
diffusing the knowledge of Indian literature and in- 
stitutions. An able, but less famous, contemporary 
was the Portuguese missionary, FatW Paulinus a 
Sancto Bartholomeo, to whom belongs the honour of 
composing the first European grammar of the San- 
skrit tongue, published at Rome in 1790. The 
important study of Indian literature and rites was 
made by Henry T. Colebrooke. His “Miscellaneous 
Essays on the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Hindus”, first published in 1805, became a classic in 
this new field of research. The collection was re- 
edited in 1873 by Professor E. B. Cowell, and is still a 
work of ^eat value to the student of Hinduism- Other 
distinguished scholars of England who contributed to 
the knowledge of Brahminism and Hinduism were 
Horace H. Wilson, author of a Sanskrit dictionary and 
of a translation of the Vishnu Purana (1840) and other 
Hindu texts; John Muir, author of the ^eat work 
“Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of 
the People of India, their Religions and Institutions’' 
(5 vols., London, 1858-70), and Sir Monier Willianas, 
whose work “Brahmanism and Hinduism, Religious 
Thought and Life in India” (4th ed., London, 1891), 
is a masterly exposition of Hinduism. With these 
may be associated Professor Max Mtiller, through 
whose exertions the most important sacred texts of 
India as well as of other Oriental lands have been 
made accessible to English readers in the well-known 
collection, “The Sacred Books of the East”. In 
America Professor William D. Whitney made valuable 
contributions to the understanding of the Atharva 
Veda and other Brahmin texts. His labours have 
been ably supplemented by the studies of Professors 
0. R. Lanman, M. Bloomfield, and E. W. Hopkins. 
The contributions of Continental scholars to the 
knowledge of the literature and religions of India are 
of the very greatest importance. The distinguished 
Orientalist Eugene Burnouf , in the midst of his studies 
on Buddhism and Zoroastrianism, found time to 
translate in part the “Bhagavata Purana” (Paris, 
1840). R. Roth and F. Kuhn made valuable studies 
on the early Vedic texts, while Chr. Lassen produced 
his “Indische Alterthumskunde” in four volumes 
(Bonn, 1844-63), a monument of erudition- A. 
Weber, among other works in this field, published a 
“Ilistory of Indian Literature” (English translation, 
London, 1892). Eminent modem Indianists are A. 
Barth, author of the excellent “Religions of India” 
(London, 1882), H. Oldenberg, and G. Btlhler, whose 
valuable translations of sacred texts may be found in 
the “Sacred Books of the East”. Among those who 
have made valuable contributions to the study of 
Hinduism are a number of Catholic priests. Besides 
Father Paulinus, already mentioned, are the Abb4 
Roussel, who was chosen to assist in completing the 
translation of the voluminous “Bhagavata Purana”, 
begun by Burnouf, and who has besides published 
interesting studies on Hinduism; the AbbS Dubois, 


who published a masterly exposition of Modern 
Hinduism under the title “Hindu Manners, Customs 
and Ceremonies” (Oxford, 1897); and Father J. 
Dahimann, S.J. Finally, it is but fair to note that 
considerable excellent work is being done by native 
Hindu scholars in translating and interpreting sacred 
Hindu texts. One of the most diligent is Nath Dutt, 
author of the following works: “The Mahabharata, 
Translated Literally from the Sanskrit Text”, Parts 
I-XI (Calcutta, 1895-99); “The Bhagavadgita” 
(Calcutta, 1893); “The Vishnu Purana Translated 
into English Prose” (Calcutta, 1896). F. E. Pargiter 
has translated into English the “Markandeya Pu- 
rana”, Fasc. i-vi (Calcutta, 1888-99), and E. P. C. 
Roy, besides giving an English translation of the 
Mahabharata (Calcutta, 1885-96), has published the 
“Sree Krishna” (Calcutta, 1901). M. Battacharya 
has published an interesting work entitled “Hindu 
Castes and Sects” (Calcutta, 1896). 

Ann. duMusSeGuimet (Paris, 18S5); Hopkins, TheGrandEvic 
of India, Its Character and Origin (New York, 1901); India Old 
and New (New York, 1901) , Religions of India (Boston, 1895); 
Mitchell, The Great Religions of India (New York, 1906); 
Williams, Hinduism (New York, 1897); Dahlmann, Das 
Mahabharata ala Epos und Rechtsbuch (Berlin, 1895); Idem, 
Genesis dea Mahabharata (Berlin, 1899); Roussel, Mgendes 
morales de VInde empruntees au Bhagavata Purana et au Maha- 
bharata (2 vols., Paris, 1900-01); Idem, Cosmologie hindoue 
d’aprcs le Bhagavata Purana (Paris, 1898) ; de Tasst, Histoire 
de la Utterature hindoue et hindoustame (3 vols., Paris, 1870-71); 
Wilkins, Modem Hinduism (2nded., London, 1887); Colinbt, 
Les Doctrines philosophiques et religieuses de la Bhagavadgita 
(Paris, 1884). 

Chables F. Aiken. 

Kingston, Sir Williaai Hales, Canadian physician 
and surgeon, b. at Hinchinbrook near Huntingdon, 
Quebec, June 29, 1829; d. at Montreal, 19 February, 
1907. His father, a native of Ireland, was lieutenant- 
colonel in the Royal 100th Regiment (The Dublins) 
and died when his son was only eighteen months old, 
leaving the family in debt on an estate granted to him 
for military service. Young Hingston was brought 
up in poverty, but his mother succeeded in solving her 
d&ficulties so well as to be able to send him to the Sul- 
pician College at Montreal. Although he had carried 
off a prize in every subject in his fii-st year he had to 
become a drug clerk in order to earn his living. His 
pocket-money was spent for lessons in the massics. 
Then he took up the study of medicine, still continuing 
his occupation, and graduated at McGill University in 
1851. He had nearly £100 saved, so he at once sailed 
on a small vessel to Edinburgh, then famous for its 
teaching of surgery. He became a favourite of both 
Simpson and Syme, and Sir James Y. Simpson wanted 
to retain him as his assistant. Before his return at 
the end of two years young Hingston had with the 
expenditure of a very small amount of money visited 
every important medical centre in Europe, attracting 
attention everywhere by his talent and industry. 

He soon acquired a large practice in Montreal, to 
which his self-sacrifice during the cholera epidemic 
OTeatly contributed. In 1860 he became surgeon to 
She H6tel-Dieu. He was the first surgeon in America 
to perform a resection of a diseased elbow and several 
other important operations. ^ In 1882 he became pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery at Victoria University, Mont- 
real. After its union with Victoria, he occupied this 
chair in Laval University. In 1875 he became Mayor 
of Montreal and was re-elected by acclamation, but de- 
clined athirdterm. Forthe wise discharge of hisduties 
he received the thanks of Governor-General Dufferin. 
He became an acknowledged leader of American sur- 
gery and delivered the address on surgery in America 
before the British Medical Association in 1892. In 
1895 he was knighted by Queen Victoria; in 1896 he 
was called to the Senate of Canada. Pius IX made him 
a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Gre^ry the 
Great, Leo XIII conferred on him the Cross “Pro Ec- 
clesia et Pontifice”, and he received honorary degrees 
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from four universities. In 1885 he published “The 
Climate of Canada and its Relation to Health”. 

The Montreal MedxcalJoumal (March, 1907); The Canadian 
Measenger (April, 1907). 

James J. walsh. 

Hippo Diarrhytus (or Hippo Zarehttus), a titu- 
lar see of Northern Africa, now called Bizerta, origi- 
nally a Tyrian colony. The surname, Diarrhytus, 
probably came from the canal that traversed the city. 
It was captured, fortified, and a new harbour opened 
by Agathocles (310-307 b. c.),‘ later it supported the 
mercenaries against Carthage, and became a Roman 
colony in the early days of the Empire. In 1535 of 
the Christian era it suomitted to the protectorate of 
Spain, but soon cast this off ; it was bombarded by the 
French in 1770, and by the Venetians in 1785. Since 
its occupation by the French (1882) Bizerta (in 
Arabic Ben-Zert, a corruption of Hippo Zarrhytus) 
has been the chief town of an administrative district. 
Of its 18,000 inhabitants, 2600 are French, and 6000 
Italians. Bizerta has important fortifications, as- 
sesses a good trade, and its fisheries are famous. The 
canal is wide enough to allow men-of-war to enter the 
lake (the Sisara Lacus of the ancients) . St. Restituta, 
a martyr under Diocletian, was bom there; her feast 
is kept on 17 May. St. Augustine often preached 
at Hippo Diarrhytus in the Florentia, Margarita, and 
St. Quadratus basilicas. The names of six of its 
bi^ops, between 255 and 646, are known; the first 
of them, Petrus, is, in some documents, styled a 
martyr. 

SmTH, Did. cf Gr. and Rom. Oeog., s. v.; Gams, Series Bfis- 
coporum (Ratisbon, 1876); Touxottb, OSographie de VAfr%qu6 
chritienne proconaulaire (Rennes, 1892). 

S. Pj^TEIDijS. 

Hippo RegiuS| a titular see of Numidia, now 
a part of the residential see of Constantine (q. v.). 
Hippo was a Tyrian colony on the west coast of the 
bay to which it gave its name (Hipponensis Sinus) ; the 
surname Regius was bestowed on it as one of the 
places where the Numidian kings resided. ^ Later it 
became a Roman colonia and prospered until a.d. 430, 
when it was taken by the Vandals. The Ajabs rebuilt 
the town in the seventh century. It contains some 
ancient ruins, a hospital built by the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, and a fine basilica dedicated to St. Augustine. 
About two miles distant the Arabs in the eleventh 
century established the town of Beleb-el-Anab, which 
the Spaniards occupied for some years in the sixteenth 
century, as the French did later, in the reign of Louis 
XIV. France took this town ^ain in 1832. It is 
now called Bone or Bona, and is one of the govern- 
ment centres for the department of Constantine in 
Algeria. It has 37,000 inhabitants, of whom 15,700 
are French, 10,500 foreigners, mostly Italians, 9,400 
Mussulmans, and 1400 naturalized Jews. The situa- 
tion of the town is very pleasing, the climate agreeable 
in winter, but humid in summer. Its trade is good, 
and tlie harbour serves as an export station for all 
the rich inland county. We know seven bishops of 
Hippo, among them Sts. Thec^enes and Fidentius, 
martyrs, St. Leontius Valerius, who ordained St. 
Augustine, and the great “Doctor of Grace’", Augus- 
tine himself (395-28 August, 430) . Under St. Augustine 
there w^re at least three monasteries in the diocese 
besides the episcopal monastery. Three councils were 
held at Hippo (393, 396, 426). 

Smith, Did. ct Qreds and Roman Oeog.^ s. v.; Gams, Series 
Dpiscoporum (Ratisbon, 1873). . 

S. PilTEIDES. 

Bippo]37tas, Saints, Martyrs. — X. Hippoltttts op 
Rome, presbyter and antipope, date of birth un- 
known; d. about 236. Until the publication in 1851 
of the recently discovered “Philosophumena”, it 
was impossible to obtain any definite authentic facts 


concerning Hippolytus of Rome and his life from 
the conflicting statements about him, as fol- 
lows: (1) Eusebius says that he was bishop of a 
church somewhere and enumerates several of his 
wTitings (Hist, eccl., VI, xx, 22). (2) St. Jerome 
likewise describes him as the bishop of an unknown 
see, gives a longer list of his writings, and says of one 
of his homilies that he delivered it in the presence of 
Origen. to whom he made direct reference (De viris 
illustribus, cap. Ixi). (3) The Chrono^aphy of 354, 
in the list of popes, mentions Bishop Pontianus and 
the presbyter Hippolytus as being banished to the 
island of Sardinia m the year 235; the Roman Cal- 
endar in the same collection records under 13 August 
the feast of Hippolytus on the Via Tiburtina and 
Pontianus in the catacomb of Callistus (ed. Momm- 
sen in “Mon. Germ. Hist.: auctores antiquissimi ”, 
IX, 72, 74). (4) According to the inscription over 

the grave of Hippolytus composed by Pope Damasus, 
he was a follower of the Novatian schism while a 
presbyter, but before his death exhorted his followers 
to become reconciled with the Catholic Church (Ihm, 
“Damasi epigrammata ”, Leipzig, 1895, 42, n. 37). (6) 
Prudentius wrote a hymn on the martyr Hippolytus 
(“Peristephanon”, hymn XI, in P. L., LX, 530 sqq.), 
in which he places the scene of the martyrdom at 
Ostia or Porto, and describes Hippolytus as being torn 
to pieces by wild horses, evidently a reminiscence of 
the ancient Hippolytus, son of Theseus. (6) Later 
Greek authors (e. g. Georgius Syncellus., ed. Bonn, 
1829, 674 sqq.; Nicephorus Callistus, “Hist, eccl.”, IV, 
xxxi) do not give much more information than Eu- 
sebius and Jerome; some of them call him Bishop of 
Rome, others Bishop of Porto. According to Photius 
(Bibliotheca, codex 121), he was a disciple of St. 
irenaeus. Oriental writers, as well as Pope Gelasius, 
place the See of Hippolytus at Bostra, the chief city 
of the Arabs. (7) Several later legends of martyrs 
speak of Hippolytus in various connexions. That 
of St. Laurence refers to him as the officer appointed 
to guard the blessed deacon, who was converted, 
together with his entire household, and killed by wild 
horses (Acta SS., August, III. 13-14; Surius, “De 
probatis Sanctorum historiis’% IV, Cologne, 1573, 
681 sqq.). A legend of Porto identifies him with the 
martyr Nonnus and gives an account of his mart 5 n:- 
dom with others of the same city (Acta SS., August, 
IV, 606 ; P. G., X, 545-48) . (8) A monument of impor- 
tance is the large fragment of a marble statue of the 
saint discovered in 1551 which underwent restoration 
(the upper part of the body and the head being new) , 
and is now preserved in the Lateran museum; the 
paschal cycle computed by Hippolytus and a list of 
his writings are engraved on the sides of the chair on 
which the figure of Hippolytus is seated ; the monu- 
ment dates from the third century (Kraus, “Realen- 
cyklopUdie der christlichen Altertttmer”, I, 661 sqq.). 
(9) The topographies of the graves of the Roman mar- 
tyrs place the grave of Hippolytus in the cemetery 
on the Via Tiburtina named after him, mention the 
basilica erected there, and give some legendary de- 
tails concerning him. (De Rossi, “Roma sotter- 
ranea”, I, 178-79); the burial vault of the sainteci 
confessor was unearthed by De Rossi (Bullettino di 
archeologia cristiana, 1882, 9-76). The discovery of 
the “Philosophuraena” has now made it possible to 
clear up the most important period of the life of St. 
Hippolytus through nis own evidence, and at the 
same time to test and correct the conflicting accounts 
contained in the old authorities. We proceed on the 
assumption that Hippolytus was really the author of 
the aforesaid work, an hypothesis almost universally 
accepted by investigators to-day. 

Hippolytus was a presbyter of the Chxirch of Rome 
at the bednning of the third century. There is no 
difficulty in admitting that he could have been a 
disciple of St. Irenaeus either in Rome or Lyons. It is 
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equally possible that Origen heard a homily by Hippo- 
lytus when he went to Rome about the year 212. 
In the rei^n of Pope Zephyrinus (198-217) he came into 
conflict with that pontiff and with the majority of the 
Church of Rome, primarily on account of the chris- 
tological opinions which for some time had been 
causing controversies in Rome. Hippolytus had 
combated the heresy of Theodotion and the Alogi; 
in like fashion he opposed the false doctrines of 
Noetus, of Epigonus, of Cleomenes, and of Sabellius, 
who emphasized the unity of God too one-sidedly 
(Monarchians) and saw in the concepts of the Father 
and the Son merely manifestations {modi) of the 
Divine Nature (Modalism, Sabellianism). Hippo- 
lytus, on the contrary, stood imcompromisingly for a 
real difference between the Son (Logos) and the 
Father, but so as to represent the Former as a Divine 
Person almost completely separate from God (Dithe- 
ism) and at the same time altogether subordinate 
to the Father (Subordinationism). As the heresy in 
the doctrine of the Modalists was not at first clearly 
^parent. Pope Zephyrinus declined to give a decision. 
For this Hippolytus gravely censured him, repre- 
senting him as an incompetent man, xmworthy to rule 
the Church of Rome, and as a tool in the hands of the 
ambitious and intriguing deacon Callistus, whose 
early life is maliciously depicted (Philosophumena, 
IX, xi-xii) . Consequently when Callistus was elected 
pope (217 or 218) on the death of Zephyrinus, Hip- 
polytus immediately left the communion of the Ro- 
man Church and had himself elected antipope by his 
small band of followers. These he calls the Catholic 
Church and himself successor to the Apostles, terming 
the great majority of Roman Christians the School of 
Callistus. He accuses Callistus of having fallen first 
into the heresy of Theodotus, then into that of 
Sabellius; also of having through avarice degraded 
ecclesiastical, and especially the penitential, discipline 
to a disgraceful laxity. These reproaches were al- 
together unjustified. Hippolytus himself advocated 
an excessive rigorism. He continued in opposition 
as antipope throughout the reigns of the two imme- 
diate successors of Callistus, Urban (222 or 223 to 230) 
and Pontius (230-35), and during this period, prob- 
ably during the pontificate of Pontianus, he wrote 
the Philosophumena”. He was banished to the 
unhealthful island (^insula nociva) of Sardinia at the 
same time as Pontianus; and shortly before this, or 
soon afterward, he became reconciled with the legiti- 
mate bishop and the Church of Rome. For, after 
both exiles had died on the island of Sardinia, their 
mortal remains were brought back to Rome on the 
same day, 13 August (either 236 or one of the fol- 
lowing years), and solemnly interred, Pontianus in 
the papal vault in the catacomb of Callistus and Hip- 
polytus in a spot on the Via Tiburtina. Both were 
equally revered as martyrs by the Roman Church: 
certain proof that Hippolytus had made his peace 
with that Church before his death. With his death 
the schism must have come to a speedy end, which 
accounts for its identification with the Novatian 
schism at the end of the fourth century, as we learn 
from the inscription by Damasus, 

The fact that Hippolytus was a schismatic Bishop 
of Rome and yet was held in high honour afterwards 
both as martyr and theologian, explains why as early 
as the fourth century nothing was known as to his 
see, for he was not on the list of the Roman bishops. 
The theory championed by Lightfoot (see belowj, 
that he was actually Bishop of Porto but with his 
ofiScial residence in Rome, is untenable. 

This statement, made by a few authorities, results 
from a confusion with a martyr of Porto, due perhaps 
to a legendary account of his martyrdom, moreover 
De Rossi’s hypothesis, based on the inscription by 
Damasus, that Hippolytus returned from exile, and 
subsequently became an adherent of Novatian, his 


reconciliation with the Roman Church not being 
effected until just before his martyrdom under the 
Emperor Valerian (253-60), is incompatible with the 
supposition that he is the author of the “Philoso- 
phumena.” The feast of St. Hippol 3 rtus is kept on 
13 Augus^ a date assigned in accordance with the 
legend of St. Laurence ; that of Hippolytus of Porto 
is celebrated on 22 August. 

Hippolytus was the most important theologian and 
the most prolific religous writer of the Roman Church 
in the pr^Constantinian era. Nevertheless the fate 
of his copious literary remains has been unfortunate. 
Most of his works have been lost or are known only 
through scattered fra^ents, while much has survived 
only in old translations into Oriental and Slavic 
languages ; other writings are freely interpolated. The 
fact that the author wrote in Greek made it inevitable 
that later, when that language was no longer xmder- 
stood in Rome, the Romans lost interest in his writ- 
ings, while in the East they were read long after and 
made the author famous. His works deal with 
several branches of theology, as appears from the 
aforementioned list on the statue, from Eusebius, 
St. Jerome, and from Oriental authors. His exegetical 
treatises were numerous: he wrote commentaries on 
several books of the Old and New Testaments. Most 
of these are extant only in fra^ents. The com- 
mentary on the Canticle of Canticles, however, has 
probably been preserved in its entirety (“Werke des 
Hippolytus”, ed. Bonwetsch, 1897, 343 sqa); likewise 
the fullest extant commentary on the Book of Daniel 
in 4 books (ibid., 2 sqq.). Eight of his works, known 
by their titles, dealt with dogmatic and apologetic 
subjects, but only one has come down entire in the 
original Greek. This is the work on Christ and 
Antichrist (“De Antichristo ”, ed. Achelis, op. cit., 
I, II, 1 sqq.) ; fragments of a few others have been pre- 
served. ^ Of his polemics against heretics the most im- 
portant is the “ rhilosophumena”, the original title of 
which is Karh xacrQv alpivem ^eyxos (A Refutation of 
All Heresies). The first book had long been known; 
books IV to X, which had been discovered a short 
time previously, were published in 1861. But the 
first chapters of the fourth and the whole of the second 
and third books are still missing. The first four 
books treat of the Hellenic philosophers; books V to 
IX are taken up with the exposition and refutation 
of Christian heresies, and the last book contains a 
recapitulation. The work is one of the most impor- 
tant sources for the history of the heresies which dis- 
turbed the early Church. Origen is cited in some 
manuscripts as “file author of the first book. Photius 
attributes it to the Roman author Caius (q. v.), while 
by others it has been ascribed also to Tertullian and 
Novatian. But most modem scholars hold for 
weighty reasons that Hippolytus is undoubtedly its 
author. A shorter treatise against heresies (Syntagma) , 
and written by Hippolytus at an earlier date, may- 
be restored in outline from later adaptations (LiMlus 
adversus omnes hsereses; Epiphanius, “Panarion”; 
Ptulastrius, “De hseresibus”). He wrote a third anti- 
heretical work which was universal in character, 
called the “Small Labyrinth”. Besides these Hip- 
polytus wrote special monographs against Marcion, 
the Montanists, the Alogi, and Caius. Of these 
writings only a few fragments are extant. Hippoly- 
tus also produced an Easter cycle, as well as a chroni- 
cle of the world which was made use of by later chroni- 
clers. And finally St. Jerome mentions a work by 
him on Church laws. Three treatises on canon law 
have been preserved under the name of Hippolytus: 
the “ Constitutiones per Hippolytum” (which are 
parallel with the eighth book of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions), the Egyptian Church Ordinance, in Coptic, 
and the “Canones Hippolyti”. Of these works the 
first two are spurious Tbeyond doubt, and the last, the 
authenticity of which was upheld even by Achelis 
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(Die Canones Hippol>’ti, Leipzig, 1891), belongs in all 
probability to the fifth or sixth century. 

The works of Hippolytus have been edited by 
Fabricius, “S, Hippolyti episcopi et mart, opera” (2 
vols., Hamburg, 1716-18); by Gallandi in “Biblio- 
theca veterum patrum”, II, 1766; in Migne, P. G., 
X; by Lagarde (Leipzig and London, 1858); and by 
Bonwetsch and Achelis, “Hippolytus” I, pts. 1 and 
II (Leipzig, 1897), in “Die gr. chr. Schnftsteller”, 
a series published by the Berlin Academy. The 
“ Philosophumena” was edited by Miller, as the -work 
of Origen (Oxford, 1851) ; by Duncker and Schneide- 
win as the work of Hippolytus (Gottingen, 1859), and 
in P. G., XVI. The “Canones Hippolyti” -were ed- 
ited by Haneberg (Munich, 1870) ; by Achelis, “ Die alt- 
esten Quellen des orientalischen Kirchenrechts”, I, in 
“Texte und Untersuchungen”, VI (Leipzig, 1891), 4. 

II. Besides the presbyter, Hippol}i:us of Rome, 
others of the name are mentioned in the old mar- 
tyrologies and legends of mart;^T8 as having shed their 
blood for the Faith. Some of these, however, are to 
be identified with him. In the Acts of St. Laurence 
we find an officer Hippolytus who, with his nurse 
Concordia and nineteen others of his household, -was 
put to death for the Faith. The same statement also 
appears in the Roman Martyrology under the date of 
13 August. But this Hippolytus is without doubt 
identical with the presbyter and martyr who has been 
connected by legend with St. Laurence, whose grave 
is situated near the cemetery of Hippolytus. — Hip- 
polytus was also commemorated at a later date m 
common with St. Cassian, with whom he had no 
connexion whatsoever. According to the hymn of 
Prudentius on Cassian (Peristephanon, hymn IX), the 
latter was a teacher at Imola (Forum Comelii) and 
was surrendered to the fury of his pupils, who tortured 
him to death with their iron styles. He is without 
doubt an historical martyr^ who probably suffered in 
the persecution of Diocletian, — Another Hippolytus 
is likewise found among a group of martyrs described 
as “Greek martyrs” (martyres gra 3 ci)j whose burial- 
place was venerated in the catacomb of CaUistus. 
This Hippol 3 d;us is certainly distinct from the Roman 
presbyter (De Rossi, “ Roma sotterranea”, III, 201- 
208). The feast of these saints is celebrated on 2 
December. — ^Furthermore the bishop and martyr 
Hippolytus of Porto is commemorated on 22 August 
in the Roman Martyrology. This statement, which 
occurs even in ancient martyrologies, is connected 
with the confusion regarding the Roman presbyter, 
resulting from the Acts of the Martyrs of Porto. It 
has not been ascertained whether the memory of the 
latter was localized at Porto merely in connexion 
with the legend in Prudentius, without further foun- 
dation, or whether a person named Hippolytus was 
really martyred at Porto, and afterwards confounded 
in legend with Hippolytus of Rome. 

Hippoltttts of Rome. — Bibliotheca hagiograpMca latina, I 
(Brussels, 1898-99), 590-91; Richardson, Bibliographical 
Synopsie in The Ante-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo, 1887), 55-68; 
Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatwr, I (Leipzig, 
1893), 605-46; Bardenhbwer, Geschichte der altkirehhchm 
lAteratvr, II (Freiburg im Br., 1903), 496-665; Bunsen, Hip- 
^lytus and Hia Age (4 vols., London, 1862), tr German (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1862-53); Wordsworth, St. Hiimolytua and the 
Church of Rome in the Early Part of the Third Century (London, 
1863; 2nd ed., 1880); Elpb Taylbr, Hippolytus ana the Chris- 
tian Church of the Third Century (London, 1863) ; Lightfoot, 
The Apostolic Fathers, Ft. I; Clement of Rome, II (London, 
1890), 317-477: DSllingbr, Hippolytus und CaUistus, oder die 
rUmische Kirche in der ersten H&lfle des S. Jahrhunderts (Ratis- 
bon, 1853); Volkmar, Hippolytus und die rdmischen Zeitgenos- 
sen (Zurich, 1865) : Ds Smbdt, Dissertaiiones selectee in pmmam 
setatem Mstorioe eccl. (Ghent, 1876), 83-189, 3^0-218; Grisar, 
Bedarf die Hippolytusfrage einer Revisiont in Zeitschr. fUr kaih. 
Theol. (1878), 606-33: Db Rossi, Blogio Damasiano del cel^e 
Xppoliio markre in Bvuettino di arch, crist. (1881), 26-55: (1882), 
9-76; (1883), 60-65; Funk, Zwr Hippolytfrage in Historisch- 
politiscne Blotter, I^CXXIX (1882), 889-96; Idem, Der Ver- 
fasser der Philosophumena in Kirchengesch. Ahhandl. und Unter- 
suchungen, II (1899), 161-97; Fickbr, Studien zur Hippolytus- 
page (Leipzig, 1893); Achelis, Hippolytstudien in Texte und 
Untersuchungen, N. S., I (Leipzig, 1897), 4; Neumann, Der 


romische Stoat und die aUgemeine Kirche bis Diokleiian, I 
(Leipzig, 1890), 213 sqq , 267 sqq , Idem, Hippolyt von Rom 
in seiner Stellung zu Staat und Wdt (Leipzig, 1902) , Dupourcq, 
Les Gesta martyrum remains, I (Paris, 1900), 199-208; Du- 
chesne, Histoire ancienne de VEglise, I (Paris, 1906), 292-323: 
Funk, Die apostohschen Konstitutionen (Rottenburg, 1891); 
Achelis, Hij^olytus im Kirchenrecht in Zeitschrift fur Kirchen- 
ge8chichte,'XV (1895), 1-43; Funk, Das Testament unseres Herm 
und die verwandten Schniten (Alamz, 1901), Adh^mar D’ALfes, 
La theologie de S. Hippolyte (Pans, 1906) , Strinopulos, Hip- 
polyis philosophische Anschauungen (Leipzig, 1903) 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Hippos ('Tirxos, Hippus) a titular see of Palest ina 
Secunda, suffragan of Scythopolis. It was a towm of 
the Decapolis, 3^0 stadia from Gadara, and the same 
distance from Tiberias. The district of Hippena, in 
wdiich it was situated, touched the boundaries of the 
districts of these tvro towns. The Talmud refers to 
it imdp the Semitic form Sumiha, wffiich means a 
horse, just as the Greek w^ord does. Josephus men- 
tions it (Antiq., XIV, viii; XVII, xiii, etc.) and 
speaks of it (Bella Jud., II) as one of the eastern 
frontier towns of Galilee. Eusebius says that it was 
near Aphec, the modem name of which is Fik. It is 
also mentioned by Hierocles in the sixth century, 
and by George of Cyprus in the seventh century. 
Conquered by the Machabean prince Alexander Jan- 
nspus (106-79 b.c.), according to the chronicle of 
Georgius Syncellus, the town was taken from the Jews 
by Pompey. Augustus gave it to Herod the Great 
(Josephus, Antiq., XIV, viii), after whose death it be- 
came part of the province of Syria. 

In the time of C3irist it was a semi-pagan town. 
At the beginnmg of the war with Rome the Jews 
sacked it, and in revenge the inhabitants expelled all 
Jews. It opened its gates to Vespasian, and prospered 
under the Roman and Byzantine Emperors. Its 
coins form a series dating from Nero to Commodus. 
Greek learning^ was honoured there, as is testified 
by an inscription discovered by Clermont-Ganneau 
(Etudes d’arch^ologie orientale, I, 142). Leguien 
(Oriens Cffirist., Ill, 709-12) and Gams (Series Epis- 
coporum, 454) mention three bishops of Hippos be- 
tween the fourth and sixth centuries : Peter, present at 
the Councils of Antioch (358) and of Seleucia (359) ; 
Conon, who in 518 subscribed to the synodal letters 
sent by John of Jerusalem to John of Constantinople 
concerning Severus of Antioch ; Theodore, present at 
the Council of Jerusalem (536). Eubel (Hierarchia 
Catholica, I, 288) mentions six Latin bishops of 
Hippos at the end of the fourteenth and beginning of 
the ffiteenth centuries. The most probable opinion 
identifies Hippos with the modern Kal*at el-Hu^n, 
which realizes all the known topoar^hical data. It is 
situated on the side of the Wadi-FJk, on one of the 
eastern hills that run along the lake and the Jordan, 
opposite Tiberias. Many ruins are found there; one 
broad central street seems to have been lined with 
columns, and there are ruins of a pagan temple, a 
CJhristian basilica, and broken pieces of columns and 
capitals. The neighbouring village Susieh seems to 
retain under an Arabic form the old Semitic name 
Susitha. 

Lbquibn, Oriens Christ. (1740), HI, 709-12; Eubel, Hie- 
rarchia Catholica, I, 288; Schurbr, Geschichte des judischen 
Volkes, II, 120-22; Vidal in Echos d' Orient, III, 8-12; La Pa- 
lestine, Guide historique et pratique, par des professeurs de Notre- 
Dame de France h Jerusalem, 482-483. 

S. Salaville. 

Hirenai a titular see of southern Tunis. Nothing 
is known of the city, the name of which may have 
been Hirina, Hiren, or Iren. Three bishops are 
known; Tertullian, present at the conference of 
Carthage in 311; Saturus, exiled in 484 by Huneric 
with many other bishops; Theodore, who in 641 
signed the letter from tne Council of Byzacium to 
Constantine, son of Heraclius, against MonotheHtism. 

Morcelli, Africa Christiana, I (Brescia, 181^, 85. 

S. PillRIDkS. 
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Hirschau, Abbey of, a celebrated Benedictine 
monastery in WUrtemberg, Diocese of Spires, about 
twenty-two miles west of Stuttgart. It was founded 
in 830 by Erlafned, Count of Calw, at the suggestion 
of his son, Noting, Bishop of Vercelli, who wished to 
enrich his native country with the relics of St. Aure- 
lius, an Armenian bishop, and for that purpose 
brought them from Italy to Calw. They were first 
placed in the oratory of St. Nazarius at Calw, while 
the monastery of Hirschau was being built. "V^en it 
was ready sixteen monks came from Fulda to form the 
new community, one of them, named Lutpert, being 
made first abbot. Count Erlafried endowed the 
monasterj^ with lands and other gifts, and made a 
solemn donation of the whole into the hands of Lut- 
pert, on condition that the Benedictine Rule should be 
observed there. The abbey church, dedicated to St. 
Peter, was not completed until 838, in 'which year it 
was consecrated by Othgar, Archbishop of Mainz, 
who at the same time solemnly translated the body of 
St. Aurelius from its temporary resting-place to the 
new church. Abbot Lutpert died in 853, having 
brought about a substantial increase both in the pos- 
sessions of the abbej^ and in the number of the monks 
under his rule. Regular observance flourished under 
him and his successors and a successful monastic 
school was established. In 988 a severe plague dev- 
astated the neighbourhood and carried off sixty of 
the monks including the abbot, Hartfried. Only a 
dozen were left to elect a successor, and they divided 
into two parties. The more fervent chose one Conrad, 
whose election was confirmed by the Bishop of Spires, 
but some of the others, who favoured a more relaxed 
rule, elected an opposition abbot in the person of 
Eberhard, the cellarer. For some time the dispute 
ran high between the rival superiors and their respec- 
tive followers. The Count of Calw supported the 
claims of Eberhard, but neither party would mve way 
to the other and in the end the count brou^t in an 
armed force to settle the quarrel. The result was that 
the abbey was pillaged, the monks dispersed, and the 
valuable library destroyed. The count became mas- 
ter of the property and the abbey remained empty for 
over sixty years, during which time the buildings fell 
into a ruinous state. In 1049 Leo IX, brother (or, as 
some say, uncle) of Count Adalbert, and grandson of 
thd spoliator, came to Calw, and required Adalbert to 
restore the abbey. This he did, but so slowly that it 
was not ready for occupation \mtil 1065, when it was 
peopled anew by a dozen monks who came from the 
celebrated Swiss Abbey of Einsiedeln, with Abbot 
Frederick at their head. It was, however, his succes- 
sor who revived and even surpassed the former reno'wn 
and prosperity of the abbey. This was the famous 
William of Hirschau, a monk of St. Emmeram's at 
Ratisbon, who was called to the abbacy in 1069, 
When he came the condition of the monastei^?’ was far 
from satisfactory. The buildings were still incom- 
plete, Count Adalbert still retained possession of some 
of the monastic property, together with a certain 
amount of harmful influence over the community, and 
regular discipline was very much relaxed. Abbot 
William's zeal and prudence by degrees remedied this 
evil state of affairs and inaugurated a period of great 
prosperity, both spiritual and temporal. He secured 
the independence of the abbey anci placed its finances 
in a satisfactory condition; he completed the build- 
ings* already begun and afterwards greatly added to 
them, as the needs of the increasing community re- 
quired; and he refounded the monastic school for 
which the abbey had formerly been famous through- 
out Germany. But his greatest work, perhaps, and 
that for which his name is best remembered, was the 
reformation that he effected ■within the community 
itself. Cluny was then at the hei^t of its renown 
and thither Abbot William sent some of his monks to 
learn the customs and rule of that celebrated house, 


and on their return the Cluniac discipline was intro- 
duced at Hirschau. 

The abbot then ■wrote his well-kno-wn "Consue- 
tudines Hirsaugienses" (P. L., CL, and Herrgott, 
“ Vetus Disciplina Monastica’Oj which for several cen- 
turies remained the standard of monastic observance. 
From Hirschau monks were sent out to reform other 
German monasteries on the same lines, and from it 
seven new monasteries were founded by Abbot Wil- 
liam. The numbers of the community increased to 
150 under his rule, manual labour and the copying of 
manuscripts forming an important part of their occu- 
pations. Numerous exemptions and other privileges 
were obtained from time to time from emperors and 
popes. In the twelfth century the autocratic rule of 
Abbot Manegold caused for a time some internal 
dissensions, loss of fraternal charity, and consequent 
decline of strict discipline, but the vigorous efforts of 
several worthy abbots checked the decadence, and 
temporarily re-established the stricter observance. In 
the fifteenth century, however, the famous Customs” 
had gradually become almost a dead letter, and 
Wolfram, the thirty-eighth abbot (1428-1460), intro- 
duced a reform modelled upon that of the Austrian 
Abbey of Melk. This lasted only for a few years for, 
soon after, Hirschau adopted the Constitutions of 
Bursfeld and was united to that congregation. Abbot 
Wolfram's successor, Bernhard, carried on the good 
work, freed the abbey from its debts, restored the 
monastic buildings, and also reformed several other 
monasteries. In the days of Abbot John III (1514- 
56) Hirschau fell on evil times; the Protestant Ref- 
ormation began to make its influence felt, and after a 
brief period of struggle, the abbey, through the con- 
nivance of Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, passed into 
Lutheran hands, though still maintaining its monastic 
character. In 1630 it became Catholic again for a 
short time, but after the Peace of Westphalia (1648) it 
once more came under the control of the Dukes of 
Wurtemberg and another series of Lutheran abbots 
presided over it. The community eventually came 
to an end and the once famous Abbey of Hirschau was 
finally destroyed by the French under Melac in 1692. 
Only a few ruins now remain to mark its site. The 
histoiy of Hirschau up to the year 1503 is fully related 
by Trithemius, the celebrated Abbot of Spanheim, who 
had access to its archives before they were dispersed. 
Besides the "Customs” already referred to, William 
of Hirschau left a treatise "De Musica et Tonis” 
(printed by Gerbert, "Script. Eccles.”, and also by 
Migne, P. L., CL). 

Trithemivs, Chronicon HirsaugienseCBt, Gall, 1690) ; Mabil- 
LON, Annales O.S,B. (Paris, 1703-39), III, IV: Idem, Acta SS. 
O.S.B, (Venice, 1733); Ste-Marthb, Gallia Chnstiana (Paris, 
1731), V; Migne, des Abbayes (Paris, 1854); Heltot, 
Diet dea Ordrea Relimeux (Paris, 1863); Braunmi6llbr in 
Kirchenlexikont s. v,; Grxjtzmacher in Realmcyklopddie (Leip- 
zig, 1900); HAFN^iLmStudien Mitt-Ben-Ciat. (Raigem, 189 1-5). 

G. Cyprlaj^ Alston. 

Hirscher, Johann Baptist von, b. 20 January, 
1788, at Alt-Ergarten, Ravensburg; d. 4 September, 
1865. He studied at Weissenau monastery senool, the 
lyceum of Constance, and the University of Freiburg. 
Ordained priest in 1810, he was for two years curate 
at Rohlingen; in 1812 he became a tutor in the theo- 
logical faculty of Ellwangen; and in 1814 assistant 
professor of philosophy at the Ellwangen lyceum. 
In 1817 he was elected to the chair of moral and pas- 
toral theology in Tubingen University, where he re- 
mained twenty years. In 1837 he became professor of 
moral theology and catechetics at the University of 
Freiburg in the Breisgau, where, for a quarter of a 
century, he exerted a very great influence. He was 
made a canon in 1839, and dean of the chapter in 1850; 
after 1847 he was often sent as delegate of the uni- 
versity to the First Chamber of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden. His advanced age forced him to cease teach- 
ing in the summer of 1863. 
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Hirsclier exerted a great influence in the domain of 
moral theology, homiletics, and catechetics. His book 
on Christian morality, published in 1835, ran through 
£ve editions. He denned Christian morality as the 
scientific doctrine of the effective return of man to the 
Divine filiation, through the merits of Christ. In the 
earlier editions some of the expressions and opmions 
of Hirscher, owing to the influence of the day, were 
deserving of censure; he corrected them by degrees and 
Kleutgen admits that the last editions are perfectly^ or- 
thodox. The book marked a reaction against ration- 
alistic morality. Efirscher, always eager to dwell on re- 
li^ous truth, closely traced the moral act to a religious 
origin and a religious end, and he detested virtue that 
did not proceed from faith. Though not satisfactory 
from the point of view of confessors, Hirscher’s work, 
as his apologist Hettinger says, had a salutary effect, 
and Hettinger himself made use of it to bring an unbe- 
liever to the light of faith. 

In homiletics, also, Hirscher ’s books marked a re- 
action against the half-rationalistic books of medita- 
tion written by the Swiss Zschokke, which were then 
widely read. Hirscher drew a distinction between 
false Aufklarunpj which is purely negative and con- 
fined to combating superstition, and true Aufklarung, 
which is based on the Gospel. He published com- 
mentaries on the Gospels of Lent (1829), on the 
Gospek of each Sunday (1837), and on the Epistles of 
each Sunday. To tms field of Hirscher’s activity 
belong his ^'Geschichte Jesu Christi, des Sohnes 
Gottes und Weltheilandes’* (1839) ; his “ Erorterungen 
fiber die ^ossen religiosen Fragen der Gegenwart” 
(1846), winch led to the development of Hettinger’s 
vocation as an apologist; his “Leben der seligsten 
Jungfrau und Gottesmutter Maria” (1854); his 
'' Hauptstucke des christlichen Glaubens” (1857). 

His work on catechetics, published in 1840, was 
followed, in 1842^ by a catechism, which was intro- 
duced into the Diocese of Freiburg and gave rise to 
lively discussions. To defend his catechism, Hirscher 

E ubhshed ‘^Zur Verstfindigung uber den von mir 
earbeiteten und demnachst erscheinenden Katechis- 
mus der christkatholischen Religion” (1842)2^and 
^^Nachtrage zur Verstfindigung” (1843). When 
eighty years of age, he published a brochure entitled 
^'Besorgmsse hinsichtlich der Zweckmassigkeit un- 
seres Religionsunterrichtes’ ’(1863). He regarded the 
catechism as the history of the Kingdom of God. The 
first two books treat of God, the Creation, and the 
Redemption; the next three, of the individualiza- 
tion of the Kingdom of God in souls and of its coming 
within and without us, that is to say, of justification, 
sanctification, and the Church ; the sixth book treats 
of the Kingdom of God in the other life. Kleutgen criti- 
cized Hirscher for insisting too exclusively on the 
work of education that God works within us, and 
neglecting to emphasize the gratuitous creation of 
the new man by ^ace. However, such as it was, 
Hirscher’s catechetical work, with Alban Stolz’s com- 
mentaries on it, helped to advance the teaching of 
religion in Germany. 

Hirscher’s ideas on the reform of the Church 
were more complex and open to suspicion. As a 
young man he had written a work on the Mass 
entitled “De genuina missae notione”, in which the 
idea of the sacrifice was relegated to the backOTound, 
and which was put on the Index. Later he was 
blamed for never having formally retracted the book; 
he answered that at least he had held quite orthodox 
theories concerning the Mass in his later writings. 
Nevertheless a number of Catholics were not reas- 
sured, and when in 1842 and the following years there 
was question of appointing Hirscher coadjutor of 
Freiburg, the historian Hurter and his friend, Baron 
de Rinck, raised a cry of alarm. The Schweizerische 
Kirchenzeitung” and the Revue Sion” accused 
Bfirscher of bemg an enemy of Rome and everything 


Roman, of dreaming of a German national Church, of 
opposing celibacy, the Breviary, and ecclesiastical 
discipline with regard to mixed marriages, of prevent- 
ing the Freiburg theological review from attacking his 
benefactor Wessenberg, of being the friend of the 
Baden Liberals. Hirscher replied in the Revue 
Sion” (30 November, 1842), and Schleyer, dean of 
the University of Freiburg, defended him in his book 
“Hirscher und seine AnMager”. But Rinck con- 
tinued to write to the effect that if Hirscher were 
accepted as bishop there would be a worse schism 
than that of Ronge, and when the Government of 
Wfirtemberg wanted to have Hirscher appointed coad- 
jutor to the aged Bishop Keller, Rome refused. These 
suspicions were confirmed by^ the pamphlets Hirscher 
published in 1849, on the social condition of the pres- 
ent day and the Church, “ Die socialen Zustande der 
Gegenwart”, and on the present state of religion, 
“Die kirchlichen Zustande der Gegenwart”. These 
brochures created a profound sensation, for in them 
Hirscher showed himself hostile to the Catholic Asso- 
ciations’ movement, which gave birth to the first 
general Congress of the German Catholics at Mainz, 
in 1848; he feared that the movement might lead to 
imprudent demonstrations by the Catholics. He 
preferred lay associations to be undenominational, 
and favoured a synodal organization in which the 
laitjr would be represented, and which should be 
periodically convened by the bishops and presided 
over by them. 

Finally he showed himself opposed to the preaching 
of missions in villages. Several of the bishops were 
aroused, and attention was drawn to the opinions in 
Hirscher’s pamphlets that had been condemned already 
by Pius XT in his Constitution “Auctorem fidei”. 
The canonist Phillips, the future Bishop Fessler, and 
Fathers Amberger of Ratisbon and Heinrich of 
Mainz, refuted Hirscher. He was condemned by 
the Congregation of the Index, and submitted witn 
sincerity, for which Hettinger praises him; but he 
defended himself against his adversaries in another 
brochure. In 1854 Hirscher was hostile to the defini- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception, though he was 
not opposed to the do^a itself; in 1862 after collab- 
Norating with Dollinger in drawing up the programme 
of the famous congress of Catholic scientists to be held 
at Munich, the following year, he quietly withdrew, 

i ’udging that the time was not ripe for such a meeting, 
h the First Chamber of the Baden Diet Hirscher 
fought vigorously for the liberties of the Church. In 
1848 he proposed a motion that the grand duke should 
be asked to employ “ every means to preserve genuine 
Christianity, active and living, among all classes of 
society, especially among the young”. In 1850 he 
asked that the grand duke should attend to the wants 
of the Church, and that he should grant without de- 
lay the establishment of three or four petits s&minairesj 
where future clerics should be trained during the time 
of their gymnasium studies. In November, 1853, he 
drew up the address by which the chapter of Freiburg 
allied itself with Archbishop Vicari in his struggle 
against the bureaucracy of the State, and defended 
Vicari in his brochure, “Zur Orientirung fiber den 
derzeitigen Kirchenstreit” (1854). 

Hirscher was an excellent priest whom many of his 
contemporaries, according to the testimony of Canon 
Lennig, venerated as a patriarch, and for whom Mgr. 
Orbin^ who died Archbishop of Freiburg, had a real 
devotion. He aroused some to enthusiasm: the 
celebrated publicist, Alban Stolz, who did so much 
towards the Catholic revival in Germany, collabo- 
rated with Hirscher, with whom he spent an evening 
each week, and on one occasion wrote a vehement 
letter to a bishop who had forbidden his theologians 
to study at Freiburg, for fear of their falling under the 
influence of Hirscher; he asserted even that at first he 
had placed the writings of Hirscher above those of the 
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Fathers. Hirscher’s misfortune was to have known 
too little of Christian antiquity and especially of the 
Middle Ages. What he criticized under the name of 
Scholasticism in Ms pamphlet of 1823, on the relations 
of the Gospels with Scholastic theology, were formulae 
of a handbook more impregnated with the philosophy 
of Wolf than with that of St. Thomas. Finally, the 
sometimes too bitter attacks of which he was the 
object prevented the diffusion of certain of his ideas 
which would have been dangerous; but, on the other 
hand, his zeal as a catechist, his exalted piety, his 
personal influence, the purity of his intentions, the 
ardour he displayed in his defence of Vicari, the part 
he played in the religious awakening in Baden, recog- 
nized by the ‘^Historisch-politische Blatter” in 1854, 
won for Hirscher the gratitude of German Catholics. 
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Georges Goyau. 

History, Ecclesiastical. — I, Nature and Op- 
pice . — Ecclesiastical history is the scientific investi- 
gation and the methodical description of the temporal 
development of the Church considered as an institu- 
tion founded by Jesus Christ and guided by the Holy 
Ghost for the salvation of mankind. 

In a ' general way the subject matter of history is 
everything that suffers change owing to its existence 
in time and space; more particularly, however, it is 
the genetical or natural development of facts, events, 
situations, that history contemplates. The principal 
subject of history is man, since the external changes 
in his life affect closely his intellectual interests. Ob- 
jectively speaking, history is the genetical develop- 
ment of the human mind and of human life itself in its 
various aspects, as it comes before us in series of facts, 
whether these pertain to individuals, or to the whole 
human race, or to any of its various ^oups. Viewed 
subjectively, history is the apperception and descrip- 
tion of this development, and, in the scientific sense, 
the comprehension of the same set forth in a methodi- 
cal and systematic manner. The histo^ of mankind 
may have as many divisions as human life has aspects 
or sides. Its noblest form is the history of religion, 
as it developed in the past among the different groups 
of the human race. Reason shows that there can be 
only one true religion, based on the true knowledge 
and the proper worship of the one God. Thanks to the 
light of revelation we Know that this one true religion 
is the Christian religion, and, since there are dif- 
ferent forms of the Christian religion, that the true 
religion is in particular the one known as Catholic, 
concrete and visible in the Catholic Church. The 
Mstory of Christianity, therefore, or more properly 
the history of the CathoKc Church, is the most im- 
p^ortant and edifying part of the history of religion. 
Furthermore, the history of religion is necessarily a 
history of religious associations, since the specifically 
human, that is, moral — and therefore religious^life, is 
necessarily social in character. Every rdigion, there- 
fore, aims naturally at some form of social organization. 
Christianity all the more so, since it is the highest ana 
most perfect religion. There are three stages in the 
formation of religious associations: 

(1) The religious associations of pagans, i. e. of those 
who had or have no clear knowledge of the one true 
God. Among them every people has its own gods, 
religion coincides with nationality and lives^ no mde- 
pendent life, while the religious association is closely 


connected or rather wholly bound up with the civil 
order, and is, like the latter, essentially particularistic. 

(2) The religious community of the Jews. Although 
this also was closely connected with the theocratic 
government of the Jewish people, and hence particu- 
laristic and conned to one nation, it was still the 
custodian of Divine revelation. 

(3) Christmnity, which contains the fullness or per- 
fection of Divine revelation, made known to mankind 
by the Son of God Himself. In it are realized all the 
prototypes that appear in Judaism. By its very na- 
ture it is universal, destined for all men and all ages. 
It differs profoundly from all other organizations, lives 
its^ own independent life, possesses in its fullness all 
religious truth, and, in opposition to the Jewish re- 
ligion, recognizes the spirit of love as its highest 
prmciple, and penetrates and comprehends the whole 
spiritual life of man. Its cult is at once the sublimest 
and purest form of Divine worship. It is in every 
sense without a peer among human associations. The 
annals of Christianity in its widest sense are occasion- 
ally dated from the creation of man, seeing that a 
Divine revelation was made to him from the beginning. 
However, since Christ is the founder of the perfect 
religion which derives from Him its name, and which 
He established as a free and independent association 
and a sublime common possession of the whole human 
race, the history of Christianity may be more naturally 
taken to begin with the earthly life of the Son of Goa. 
The historian, however, must deal with the ages pre- 
ceding this momentous period, in so far as they pre- 
pared mankind for the coming of Christ, and are a 
necessary elucidation of those factors which infiuenced 
the historical development of Christianity. (See 
Law, Natural, Moral, Divine; God.) 

The external historical form of Christianity, viewed 
as the religious association of all the faithful who 
believe in Christ, is the Church. As the institution 
which the Son of God founded for the realization on 
earth of the Kingdom of God and for the sanctification 
of man, the Church has a double element, the Divine 
and the human. The Divine element comprises all 
the truths of Faith which her Founder entrusted to 
her — His legislation and the fundamental principles 
of her organization as an institute destined for the 
giudance of the faithful, the practice of Divine wor- 
ship, and the guardianship of all the means by which 
man receives and sustains his supernatural life (see 
Sacraments; Grace). The human element in the 
Church appears in the manner in which the Divine 
element manifests itself with the co-operation of the 
human free will and under the influence of earthly 
factors. The Divine element is unchangeable, ana, 
strictly speaking, does not fall within the scope of his- 
tory; the human element on the other hand is subj^ect 
to change and development, and it is owing to it that 
the Church has a history. Change appears first of all 
by reason of the extension of the Church throughout 
the world since its foundation. During this expansion 
various influences revealed themselves, partly from 
within the Church, partly from without, in conse- 
quence of which the expansion of Christi^ity was 
either hindered or advanced. The inner life of the 
Christian religion is influenced by various factors: 
moral earnestness, for example, and a serious restoa- 
tion of the aims of the Church on the part of Christians 
promote the attainment of her interests; on the other 
hand, when a worldly spirit and a low standard of 
morality infect many of her members, the Churches 
action is gravely impeded. Consequently although 
the teaching of the Church is in itself, as to its mate- 
rial content, unchangeable considered as supernatural 
revelation, there is stiU rooin for a formal devdopment 
of OUT scientific apprehension and explanation of it 
by means of our natural faculties. The development 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and constitution, of 
the worship of the Church, of the legislation and 
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discipline whdch regulate the relations between the 
members of the Church and mamtain order, offers not 
a few changes which are a proper subject for histori- 
cal investigation. 

We are now in a position to grasp the scope of 
ecclesiastical history. It consists in the scientific 
investigation and methodical treatment of the life of 
the Church in all its manifestations from the beginning 
of its existence to our own day among the various 
divisions of mankind hitherto reached by Christianity. 
While the Church remains essentially the same despite 
the changes which she undergoes in time, these 
changes help to exhibit more fully her internal and 
external life. As to the latter, ecclesiastical history 
makes known in detail the local and temporal expansion 
or restriction of the Church in the various countries, 
and indicates the factors influencing the same (His- 
tory of Missions, in the widest sense), also the attitude 
which individual states or political bodies and other 
religious associations assume towards her (History of 
Ecclesiastical Pohty, of Heresies and their Refutation, 
and of the Relations of the Church with Non-Catholic 
Religious Associations). If we turn to the internal 
life of the Church, ecclesiastical history treats of the 
development of ecclesiastical teaching, based on the 
original supernatural deposit of faith (History of 
Dogma, of Ecclesiastical Theology, and Ecclesiastical 
Sciences in general), of the development of ecclesiasti- 
cal worship in its various forms (History of Liturgy), 
of the utilization of the arts in the service of the 
Church, especially in connexion with worship (History 
of Ecclesiastical Art), of the forms of ecclesiastical 
government and the exercise of ecclesiastical functions 
^History of the Hierarchy, of the Constitution and 
Law of the Church), of the different ways of cultivat- 
ing the perfect religious life (History of Religious Or- 
ders), of the manifestations of religious life and senti- 
ment among the people, and of the disciplinary rules 
whereby Christian morality is cultivated and pre- 
served and the faithful are sanctified (History of 
Discipline, Religious Life, Christian Civilization.) 

II. Method and Characteristics. — The ecclesias- 
tical historian must apply the principles and general 
rules of the historical method exactly and in their en- 
tirety, and must accept at their proper value all facts 
which have been proved to be certain. The corner- 
stone of all historical science is the careful establish- 
ment of facts , The ecclesiastical historian will accom- 
plish this by a full knowledge and critical treatment of 
the sources. An objective, reasonable, and unbiased 
interpretation of the sources, based on the laws of 
criticism, is the first principle of the true method of 
ecclesiastical history. Systematic instruction in this 
field is obtained through the historical sciences usually 
known as auxiliary or introductory, i. e. palaeography, 
diplomatics, and criticism. 

Secondly, in discussing the facts, ecclesiastical 
history must ascertain and explain the relation of 
cause and effect in the events. ^ It is not sufficient 
merely to establish a certain series of events in their 
objective appearance; the historian is also bound to 
lay bare their causes and effects. Nor does it suffice 
to consider only those factors which lie on the surface 
and are suggested by the events themselves, as it were; 
the internal, deeper, and real causes must be brought 
to light. As in the physical world there is no effect 
without an adequate cause, so too in the spiritual and 
moral world every phenomenon has its particular 
cause, and is in turn the cause of other phenomena. 
In the ethical and religious world the facts are the 
concrete realization or outcome of definite spiritual 
ideas and forces, not only in the life of the individual, 
but also in that of groups and associations. Individ- 
uals and groups without exception are members of the 
one human race created for a sublime destiny beyond 
this mortal life. Thus, the action of the individual 
exercises its influence on the development of the whole 


human race, and this is true in a special manner of the 
religious life. Ecclesiastical history must therefore 
give us an insight into this moral and religious life, and 
lay clearly before us the development of the ideas 
active therein,, as they appear both in the individual 
and in the groups of the human race. Moreover, to 
discover fully the really decisive causes of a given 
event, the historian must take into account all the 
forces that concur in producing it. This is particu- 
larly true of the free will of man, a consideration of 
great importance in forming a judgment about ethical 
phenomena. It follows that the influence of given 
individuals on the development of the w’hole body 
must be properly appreciated. Moreover, the ideas 
once current in religious, social, and political spheres, 
and which often survive in the masses of the people, 
must be justly appreciated, for they help, though as 
a rule imperceptibly, to determine the voluntary acts 
of individuals, and thereby to prepare the way for the 
work of especially prominent persons, and thus make 
possible the influence of individuals upon the whole 
race. Scientific church history must therefore take 
into consideration both the individual and the general 
factors in its investigation of the genetic connexion of 
the outward phenomena, at the same time never losing 
sight of the freedom of man's will. The ecclesiastical 
historian, moreover, can by no means exclude the 
possibility of supernatural factors. That God cannot 
mtervene in the course of nature, and that miracles are 
therefore impossible is an assumption which has not 
been and cannot be proved, and which makes a correct 
appreciation of facts in their objective reality impossi- 
ble. Herein appears the difference between the stand- 
point of the believing Christian historian, who bears in 
mind not only the existence of God but also the rela- 
tions of creatures to Him, and that of the rationalistic 
and infidel historian, who rejects even the possibility 
of Divine intervention in the course of natural law. 

The same difference of principle appears in the tele- 
ological appreciation of the several phenomena and 
their causal connexion. The believing ecclesiastical 
historic is not satisfied with establishing the facts and 
ascertaining the internal relation of cause and effect; 
he also estimates the value and importance of the 
events in their relation to the object of the Church, 
whose sole Christ-given aim is to realize the Divine 
economy of salvation for the individual as well as for 
the whole race and its particular groups. This ideal, 
however, was not pursued with equal intensity at all 
times. External causes often exercised great influ- 
ence. In his judgment on such events, the Christian 
historian keeps in view the fact that the founder of the 
Church is the Son of God, and that the Church was in- 
stituted by Him in order to communicate to the whole 
human race, with the assistance of the Holy Spirit, its 
salvation through Christ. It is from this standpoint 
that the Christian historian estimates all particular 
events in their relation to the end or purpose of the 
Church. The unbelieving historian on the other hand, 
recognizing only natural forces both at the origin and 
throughout the development of Christianity, and re- 
jecting the possibility of any supernatural intervention 
is incapable of appreciating the work of the Church 
in as far as it is the agent of Divine design. 

The foregoing considerations enable us also to 
understand in what sense ecclesiastical history should 
be pragmatical. The ecclesiastical historian applies 
first that philosophical pragmatism which traces the 
genesis of events from a natural standpoint and in the 
light of the philosophy of history, and tries to discover 
the ideas which underlie or are embodied in them. 
But to this must be added theological pragmatism, 
which takes its stand on supernatural revealed truth, 
and strives to recognize the agency of God and His 
providence, and thus to trace (as far as it is possible 
for the created mind) the eternal purpose of God as it 
manifests itself in time. The Catholic historian in- 
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sists on the supernatural character of the Church, its 
doctrmes, institutions, and standards of life, in so far 
as they rest on Divine revelation, and aclmowledge 
the continual gu^ance of the Church by the Holy 
Ghost. All this is for him objective reality, certain 
truth, and the only foundation for the true," scientific 
pragmatism of ecclesiastical history. This view does 
not hinder or weaken, but rather guides and confirms 
the natural historical understanding of events, as well 
as their true critical investigation and treatment. It 
also includes full recognition and use of the scientific 
historical method. As a matter of fact, the history of 
the Church exhibits most clearly a special guidance 
and providence of God. 

A final characteristic, which ecclesiastical history 
has in common with eveiy other species of history, is 
impartiality. This consists in freedom from every 
unfoimded and personal prejudice against persons or 
facts, in an honest willingness to acknowledge the 
truth as conscientious investigation has revealed it, 
and to describe the facts or events as they -were in 
reality; in the words of Cicero, to assert no falsehood 
and to hide no truth (ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne 
quid veri dicere non audeat, “ De Oratore ”, II, ix, 15). 
It by no means consists in setting aside those super- 
natural truths we have come to know, or in stripping 
off all religious convictions. To demand from the 
ecclesiastical historian an absence of all antecedent 
views (Voraussetzungslosigkeit) is not only entirely un- 
reasonable, but an offence against historical objec- 
tivity. It could be maintained only on the hypothesis 
ignoramus et ignorahimus^^ , that is that the end of 
scientific investigation is not the discovery of truth, 
but merely the seeking after truth without ever finding 
it. Such a hypothesis, however, it is quite impossible 
to defend, for the assertion of sceptics and rationalists 
that supernatural truth, or even plain objective truth 
of any kind, is beyond our reach, is itself an antece- 
dent hypothesis upon which the unbelieving historian 
bases his investigations. It is therefore only a simu- 
lated impartiality, which the rationalistic historian 
displays when he prescinds entirely from religion and 
the supernatural character of the Church. 

III. Division. — ^The rich and abundant material for 
scientific investigation that the long life of the Church 
offers us, has been variously treated by historians. 
We must first mention the great exhaustive works of a 
universal nature, in which the entire temporal devel- 
opment of the Church is taken into account (Universal 
Ecclesiastical History) ; alon§:side of these works we 
find numerous researches on mdividuals and particu- 
lar institutions of the Church (Special Ecclesiastical 
History) . These particular expositions treat either of 
the internal or external life of the Church, as has been 
explained at length above, and thus lead to a distinc- 
tion between internal and external history. There 
are, however^ many works which must consider both 
phases of religious life: to this class belong not only 
works on church history in general, but also many 
whose scope is confined to definite spheres (e. g. His- 
tories of the Popes). Special ecclesiastical mstory 
falls naturally into three main classes. First we meet 
with accounts of the lives and activity of individuals 
(Biographies), who were during their lifetime of spe- 
cial importance for the life of the Church. Moreover 
special ecclesiastical history treats of particular parts 
and divisions of the Church in such a manner that 
either the whole history of a given part is discussed or 
only selected features of the same. Thus we have 
historical descriptions of single countries or parts of 
them, e. g. dioceses, parishes, monasteries, churches. 
To it also belongs the history of missions, a sub- 
ject of far-reaching importance. Finally, after a 
selection of special subjects from the entire mass of 
material (especially of the internal history of the 
Church), these are separately investigated and treated. 
Thus we have the history of the popes, of cardinals, of 


councils, collections of the lives and legends of the 
saints, the history of orders and congregations; also of 
patrology, dogma, liturgy, worship, the law, constitu- 
tion, and social institutions of the Church. 

IV. Universal History of the Church. — The 
office of universal ecclesiastical history is, as its name 
implies, to exhibit a well-balanced description of all 
phases of ecclesiastical life. The investigation and 
treatment of the various phenomena in the life of the 
Church furnish the material of vrhich universal church 
history is built. It must first treat of the one true 
Church which from the time of the Apostles, by its 
uninterrupted existence and its unique attributes, 
has proved itself that Christian association which is 
alone in full possession of revealed truth, the Catholic 
Church. It must, moreover, deal with those other 
religious associations which claim to be the Church of 
Christ, but in reality originated through separation 
from the true Church. The Catholic fistorian does 
not admit that the various forms of the Christian reli- 
gion may be taken, roughly speaking, as a connected 
whole, nor does he consider them one and all as so 
many imperfect attempts to adapt the teachings and 
institutions of Christ to the changing needs of the 
times, nor as progressive steps towards a future higher 
unity wherein alone we must seek the perfect ideal 
of Christianity. There is but one Divme revelation 
given us by Christ, but one ecclesiastical tradition 
based on it; hence one only Church can be the true 
one, i. e. the Church in which the aforesaid revelation 
is found in its entirety, and whose institutions have 
developed on the basis of this revelation and under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. To assume equality 
among the various forms of the Christian religions 
would be equivalent to a denial of the Divine origin 
and supernatural character of the Church. 

While, however, the Catholic Church is the central 
subject of universal ecclesiastical history, all other 
forms of the Christian religion must also be considered 
by it, for they originated by secession from the true 
Church, and their founders, in so far as each form can 
be traced back to a founder, were externally members 
of the Church. Some of these separated bodies still 
retain among their institutions certain ecclesiastical 
forms which were in common use at the time of their 
separation from the Church, wherefore a knowledge of 
such institutions is of no little use to students of eccl^ 
siastical conditions previous to the separation. This is 
true in a special manner of the Oriental Christian com- 
munities, their liturgy and discipline (see Eastern 
Churches). Moreover, such schismatic bodies be- 
came, as a rule, the bitterest enemies of the Church; 
they harassed and persecuted its faithful adherents 
and endeavoured in every way to induce them also 
to secede. New doctrinal discussions arose as a re- 
sult of these secessions, ending usually in fuller and 
more exact statements of Christian teacliing, and new 
methods had to be adopted to nullify the attacks made 
by apostates on the Catholic Faith. In this way non- 
Catholic communities have often indirectly influenced 
the development of the interior life of the Church and 
the growth of new institutions. 

The vast material which, from these points of view, 
a universal history of the Church must treat, calls of 
course for methodical arrangement. ^ Ecclesiastical 
history has generally been divided into three chief 
periods, each of which is subdivided into shorter 
epochs characterized by changes of a less universal 
nature. 

First Period: The foundation of the Church and the 
development of fixed standards of ecclesiastical life 
within the limits of Graeco-Roman civilization. — In 
this period the geographical extent of the Church is 
practically confined to the Mediterranean lands of the 
Roman empire. Only in a few places, especially in 
the Orient, did she overstep its boundaries. The uni- 
form and universal Graeco-Roman civilization there 
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prevailing was a propitious soil for the growth of the 
new ecclesiastical life, which displays three main 
phases. 

(1) The foundation of the Church by the Apostles, 
those few but all-important years in which the mes- 
sengers of God’s Kingdom, chosen by Christ Himself, 
laid out the ground-plan for all subsequent develop- 
ment of the Church (Apostolic Epoch). 

(2) The expansion and interior formation of the 
Church amid more or less violent but ever persistent 
attacks on the part of the Roman government (Epoch 
of Persecutions). In the different provinces of the 
Roman Empire, and in the East even beyond its con- 
fines, Christian communities sprang into life guided 
originally by men who had been appointed by the 
Apostles and who continued their work. Insignificant 
at fet, these communities increased steadfiy in mem- 
bership despite the equally steady opposition of the 
Roman government and its sanguinary attempts at 
repression. It was then that the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, worship, the religious life assumed fixed forms 
that conditioned all later development. 

(3) The third epoch is characterized by a close union 
between Church and State, by the consequent privi- 
leged position of the cler^ and the complete con- 
version of the Roman state (The Christian Empire). 
Heresies regarding the person of the Incarnate Son of 
God bring to the front important dogmatical ques- 
tions. The first great coxmcils belong^ to this epoch, as 
well as the rich ecclesiastico-theological literature of 
Christian antiquity. Meanwhile the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and administration are developed more 
fuUy, the primacy of Rome standing out conspicuously 
as in the preceding epoch. Monasticism introduces a 
new and important factor into the life of the Church. 
The fine arts place themselves at the service of the 
Church. La tne eastern half of the empire, later 
known as the Byzantine empire, this development 
went on quite undisturbed; in the West the barbarian 
invasion changed radically the political conditions, 
and imposed on the Church the urgent and important 
task of converting and educating new Western nations, 
a task which she executed with great success. This 
brought a new element into the life of the Church, 
so important that it marks the beginning of a new 
period. 

Second Period: The Church as mistress and guide of 
the new Romanic, German, and Slavic states of Eu- 
rope,^ the secession of Oriental Christendom from eccle- 
siastical unity and the final overthrow of the Byzantine 
empire. — In this period occurred events which for a 
considerable time greatly affected ecclesiastical life. 
Three main epochs suggest themselves. 

(1) The first centuries of this epoch are characterized 
by the development of a close union feetween the 
papacy and the new Western society and by the falling 
away of the Orient from the centre of ecclesiastical 
unity at Rome. The Church carried out the great 
work of civilizing the barbarian nations of Europe. 
Her activity was consequently very many-sided, and 
she gained a' far-reaching influence not only on reli- 
gious, but also on political and social life. In this 
respect the creation bf the Western Empire and its 
relations with the pope as the head of the Church were 
characteristic of the position of the medieval Church. 
A deep decline, it is true^ followed this alliance of the 
popes with the Carlovingians. This decline was mani- 
fest not only at Rome, the centre of the Church, 
where the factious Roman aristocracy used the popes 
as political tools, but also in different parts of the 
West. Through the intervention of the German em- 
peror the popes resumed their proper position, but at 
the same time the influence of the secular power on 
the government of the Church grew dangerous and 
insupportable. The action of Photius, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, led to a rupture with Rome, which 
was destined to become final. 


(2) A second part of this period shows how the 
Christian West grew into the great fellowship of the 
peoples under the sirpreme guidance of a common 
religious authority. Popular life everywhere reflects 
this Christian universalism. In the conflict with the 
secular power, the popes succeeded in carrying through 
ecclesiastical reforms, and at the same time set afoot 
in the West the great movement of the Crusades. All 
public interests centered in the ecclesiastical life. 
Nobles and commonalty, filled with the spirit of faith, 
furthered vigorously through powerful associations 
the aims of the Church. The papacy rose to the 
zenith of its power, not only in the religious, but also 
in the temporal domain. N ew orders, particularly the 
mendicant, fostered a genuine religious life in every 
rank of society. The universities became the centres 
of a notable intellectual activity, devoted for the most 
part to the development of theology. The building of 
magnificent churches was undertaken in the cities and 
was an evidence at once of the religious zeal and 
the vigorous self-confidence of the inhabitants. This 
powerful position of the Church and her representa- 
tives entailed, nevertheless, many dangers, arising on 
the one hand from the increasing worldliness of the 
hierarchy, and on the other from the opposition to an 
excessive centralization of ecclesiastical government in 
the papal curia, and the antagonism of princes and 
nations to the political power of the ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, particularly the popes. 

(3) In consequence a third epoch of this period is 
filled with reaction against the evils of the preceding 
time, and with the evil results of wide-spread worldli- 
ness in the Church and the decline of sincerely religious 
life. It is true that the papacy won a famous victory 
in its conflict with the German Hohenstaufen, but it 
soon feU imder the influence of the French kings, suf- 
fered a grievous loss of authority through the Western 
Schism and had difficulty at the time of the reform 
councils (Constancy Pisa, Basle) in stemnoing a strong 
anti-papal tide. Furthermore^ the civil authority 
grew more fully conscious of itself, more secular in 
temper, and frequently hostile to the Church; civil 
encroachments on the ecclesiastical domain multi- 
plied. In general, the spheres of spiritual and secular 
authority, the rights of the Church and those of the 
State, were not definitely outlined until after many 
conflicts, for the most part detrimental to the Church. 
The Renaissance introduced a new and secular ele- 
ment into intellectual life; it dethroned from their 
supremacy the long dominant ecclesiastical studies, 
disseminated widely pagan and materialistic ideas, 
and opposed its own methods to those of scholasti- 
cism, whicli had in many ways degenerated. The new 
heresies took on a more general character. The call 
for “reform of head and members so loudly voiced 
in the councils of those days, seemed to justify the 
growing opposition to ecclesiastical authority. In the 
councils tnemselves a false constitutionalism con- 
tended for the supreme administration of the Church 
with the immemorial papal primacy. So many pain- 
ful phenomena suggest the presence of great abuses 
in the religious life of the West. Simultaneously, the 
Byzantine Empire was completely overthrown by the 
Turks, Islam gained a strong foothold in south-eastern 
Europe and threatened the entire Christian West. 

Third Period: The collapse of religious unity among 
the two western nations and the reformation from 
within of the ecclesiastical life accomplished during the 
conflict against the latest of the great heresies. — Im- 
mense geographical expansion of the Church owing to 
the zealous activity of her missionaries through whom 
South America, part of North America and numerous 
adherents in Asia and Africa, were ^ined for the 
Catholic Faith. In this period, also, which reaches to 
our own time, we rightly discern several shorter epochs 
during which ecclesiastical life is charkcterized by 
peculiar and distinctive traits and phenomena. 
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(1) The civil life of the various Western peoples was 
no longer regarded as identified with the life and aims 
of the Universal Chimch. Protestantism cut off whole 
nations, especially in Central and Northern Europe, 
from ecclesiastical unity and entered on a conflict with 
the Church which has not yet terminated. On the 
other hand, the faithful adherents of the Church were 
more closely united, while the ^eat (Ecumenical 
Council of Trent laid a firm foundation for a thorough 
reformation in the inner or domestic life of the Churcm, 
which was soon realized through the activity of new 
orders (especially the Jesuits) and through an extra- 
ordinary series of great saints. The popes agam de- 
voted themselves exclusively to their religious mission 
and took up the Catholic reforms with great energy. 
The newly discovered countries of the West, and the 
changed relations between Europe and the Eastern 
nations aroused in many missionaries a very active 
zeal for the conversion of the pagan world. The ef- 
forts of these messengers of the Faith were crowned 
with such success that the Church was in some meas- 
ure compensated for the defection in Europe. 

(2) The subsequent epoch shows again a decline of 
ecclesiastical influence and religious life. Since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, there exist three 
great religious associations: the true Catholic Church; 
Qae Greek schismatical church, which found a powerful 
protector in Russia, together with the smaller schis- 
matical churches of the East; Protestantism, which, 
however, never constituted a united religious asso- 
ciation, but split up constantly into numerous sects, 
accepted the direct supremacy of the secular power, 
and was by the latter organized in each land as a 
national church. The growing absolutism of states 
and princes was in this way strongly furthered. In 
Catholic countries also the princes tried to use the 
Church as an “ instrumentum regni”, and to weaken 
as much as possible the influence of the papacy. 
Public life lost steadily its former salutary contact 
with a universal and powerful religion. Moreover, a 
thoroughly infidel philosophy now levelled its attacks 
against Christian revelation in general. Protestant- 
ism rapidly begot a race of unbelievers and shallow 
free-thinkers who spread on all sides a superficial 
scepticism. The political issue of so many fatal influ- 
ences was the French Revolution, which in turn in- 
flicted the severest injuries on ecclesiastical life. 

(3) With the nineteenth century appeared the mod- 
em constitutional state based on principles of the 
broadest political liberty. Although in the first dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century the Church was often 
hampered in her work by the downfall of the old politi- 
cal system, she nevertheless secured liberty under the 
new national popular government, fully developed her 
own reli^ous energies, and in most countries was able 
to exhibit an imward movement in every sphere of 
religious life. CJreat popes guided this advance with a 
strong hand despite the loss of their secular power. 
The (Ecumenical Council of the Vatican, by defining 
papal infallibility, supported with firmness ecclesiasti- 
cal authority against a false subj ectivism. The defec- 
tion of the Old Catholics was relatively unimportant. 
While Protestantism ie the daily prey of infidelity and 
loses steadily aU claim to be considered a religion 
based on Divine revelation, the Catholic Church ap- 
pears in its compact unity as the true guardian of 
the unadulterated deposit of faith, which its Divine 
Pounder originally entrusted to it. The conflict is 
ever more active between the Church, as the champion 
of supernatural revelation, and infidelity, which aims 
at supremacy in public li% politics, the sciences, liter- 
ature, and art. The non-European countries begin to 

lay an important role in the world, and point to new 

elds of ecclesiastical activity. The Catholic faithful 
have increased so rapidly during the last century, and 
the importance of several non-European countries on 
ecclesiastical life has taken on such proportions, that 
VII.~24 


the \miversal history of the Church is becoming more 
and more a religious history of the world. 

The great turning-points in the historical develop- 
ment of the Church do not appear suddenly or without 
due cause. As a rule divers important events occur- 
ring within the shorter epochs bring about eventually 
a change of universal import for the life of the Church, 
and compel us to recognize the arrival of a new period. 
Naturally, between these prominent turning-points 
there are shorter or longer mtervals of transition, so 
that the exact limits of the chief periods are variously 
set down by different ecclesiastical historians, accord- 
ing to the importance which they severally attach to 
one or the other of the aforesaid momentous events or 
situations. The division between the first and second 
periods has its justification in the fact that, owing to 
the downfall of the Western Roman Empire and to the 
relations between the Church and the new Western 
nations, essentially new forms of life were called into 
being, while in the East Byzantine culture had become 
firmly established. The turning-point between the 
old and the new state of things did not, however,^ im- 
mediately follow the conversion of the Teutonic tribes; 
a considerable time elapsed before Western life was 
moving easily in all its new forms. Some (Neander, 
Jacobi, Baur, etc.) consider the pontificate of Gregory 
the Great in 590, or (Moeller, Muller), more generally, 
the end of the sixth and the middle of the seventh 
century as the close of the first period; others (D6l- 
linger, Kurtz) take the Sixth General (joimcil in 680, 
or (Alzog, Hergenrbther, von Funk, Knopfler) the 
TruUan synod of 692, or the end of the seventh 
century; others again dose the first period with St, 
Boniface (Ritter, Niedner), or with the Iconoclasts 
(Gieseler, ^ Moehler), or with Charlemagne (Hefele, 
Hase, Weingarten). For the West Kraxis regards the 
begirtning of the seventh century as the close of the 
first period; for the East, the end of the same century. 
Speaking generally, however, it seems more reasonable 
to accept the end of the seventh century as the close of 
the first period. Similarly, along the line of division 
between the second and the third periods are crowded 
events of great importance to ecclesiastical life: the 
Renaissance with its influence upon all intellectual 
life, the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, the 
discovery of America and the new problems which the 
Church had to solve in consequence, the appearance of 
Luther and the heresy of Protestantism, the Council of 
Trent with its decisive influence on the evolution of the 
interior life of the Church. Protestant historians re- 
gard the appearance of Luther as the beginning of the 
third period. A few Catholic authors (e. g. Kraus) 
close the second period with the middle of the fifteenth 
century; it is to be noted, however, that the new his- 
torical factors in the life of the Church which condi- 
tion the third period become prominent only after the 
Council of Trent, itself an important result of Prot- 
estantism. It seems, therefore, advisable to regard 
the beginning of the sixteenth century as the com- 
mencement of the third period. 

Nor do authors perfectly agree on the turning-points 
which are to be inserted within the chief periocfs. It 
is true that the conversion of Cofistantine the Great 
affected the life of the Church so profoundly that the 
reign of this first Christian emperor is generally ac- 
cepted as marking a sub-division in the first period. In 
the second period, especially prominent personaHties 
usually mark the limits of the several sub-divisions, 
e. g. Cnarlemagne, Gregory VII, Boniface VIII, though 
this leads to the undervaluation of other impor- 
tant factors e. g. the Greek Schism, the Ousades. 
Recent writers^ therefore, assume other boundary lines 
which emphasize the forces active in the life of the 
Church rather than prominent personalities. In sub- 
dividing the third period the same diflSculty presents 
itself. Many historians consider the French Revolu- 
tion at the end of the eighteenth century as an event 
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of sufficient importance to demand a new epoch; cal sources are those human products which were 
others, more reasonably perhaps, see a distinct either originally intended, or which — on account of 
epochal line in the Treaty of Westphalia (1648), with their existence, origin, and other conditions — are pre- 
which the formation of CTeat Protestant territories eminently fitted, to furnish knowledge and evidence of 
came to an end. From the above considerations we historical facts The sources of ecclesiastical history 
deduce the following chronological arrangement of are therefore whatever things, either because of their 
general ecclesiastical history: object or of other circumstances, can throw light on 

First Period: Origin and Development of the the facts that make up the ecclesiastical life of the 
Church in the ancient Graeco-Roman world (from the past. These sources fall naturally into two classes: 
birth of Christ to the close of the seventh century). (A) Remains (reliquice, Ueberreste) or immediate 

(a) First Epoch: Foundation, expansion and forma- sources, i. e. such as prove a fact directly, being them- 
tion of the Church despite the oppression of the pagan- selves part or remnant of the fact. To this class 
Roman state (from Christ to the Edict of Milan, 313). belong remains in the narrower sense of the word, e. g. 

(b) Second Epoch: The Church in close connexion liturgical customs, ecclesiastical institutions, acts of 

with the Christian-Roman Empire (from the Edict of the popes and councils, art-products etc. ; also monu- 
Milan to the TVullan Synod, 692). ments set up to commemorate events, e. g. inscrip- 

Second Period: The Church as the guide of the tions. (B) Tradition or mediate sources, i. e. such as 
Western nations (from the close of the seventh century rest upon the statements of witnesses wno communi- 
to the beginning of the sixteenth), (a) First Epoch; cate an event to others. Tradition may be oral (nar- 
The popes in affiance with the Carlovingians, decad- rative and legends), written (writings of particular 
enceof religious life in the West, isolation of the Byzan- authors), or pictorial (pictures, statues). The criti- 
tine Church and its final rupture with Rome (Trullan cal treatment of the two kinds of sources differs. It is 
Synod to Leo IX, 1054). (b) Second Epoch: Interior usually sufficient to prove the authenticity and in- 
reformation of ecclesiastical life through the popes, tegrity of remains order to establish the validity 
the Crusades, flourishing^ of the religious life and sci- of their evidence. In dealing with tradition, on the 
ences, acme of the ecclesiastical and political power of other hand, it must be proved that the author of the 
the papacy (from 1054 to Boniface Vin, 1303). (c) source in question deserves credit, also that it was 
Third Epoch; Decline of the ecclesiastic^ and politi- possible for him to know the fact. The sources are 
cal power of the papacy; decay of religious life and further divided: (a) according to their origin, into 
outcry for reforms (from 1303 to Leo X, 1521). divine (the canonical sacred writing) and human (all 

TMrd Period: The Church after the collapse of the other sources) ; (b) according to the position of the 
religious unity in the West, struggle against heresy and author, into pi^lic (such as originated from an official 
infidelity, expansion in non-European countries (from person or magistrate, e. g. papal writings, decrees of 
beginning of sixteenth century to our own age). ^ (a) councils, pastoral letters of bishops, rules of orders 
First Epoch: Origin and expansion of Protestantism; etc.) and 'private (such as come from a person holding 
corffiict with that heresy and reformation of ecclesias- no public office, or from an official in his private capac- 
tical life (from 1521 to Treaty of Westphalia, 1648). ity, e. g. biographies, works of ecclesiastical writers, 
(b) Second Epoch: Oppression of the Church by state- private letters etc.); (c) according to the religion of 
absolutism, weakening of religious life through the in- the author, into domestic (of Christian origin) and 
fluence of a false intellectual emancipation (from 1648 foreign (i. e. written by non-Christians) ; (d) according 
to the French Revolution, 1789). (c) Third Epoch: to the manner of transmission, into written (inscrip- 
Oppression of the Church by the Revolution; renewal tions, public acts, writings of all kinds) and unwritten 
of ecclesiastical life struggling against infidelity; prog- (monuments, art-products, stories, legends etc.), 
ress of missionary activity (from 1789). The aforesaid historical sources have in modern 

As regards the methodical treatment of the pbject- times been fully and critically investigated by nu- 
matter within the principal divisions, most writers en- merous scholars and are now easily accessible to all 
deavour to treat the main phases of the internal and in good editions. A very general outline of these 
external history of the Church in such a manner as to sources will suffice here (see special articles in this 
secure a logical arrangement throughout each period. Encyclopedia). 

Deviations from this method are only exceptional, as (A) Remains. — ^The remains of the Church’s past, 
when Darras treats each pontificate separately. This which give direct evidence of historical facts, are the 
latter method is, however, somewhat too mechanical following: (1) Inscriptions, i.e. texts written on dur- 
and superficial, and in the case of lengthy periods it able material, which were either meant to perpet- 
becomes difficult to retain a clear ^asp of the facts uate the knowledge of certain acts, or which cfescribe 
and to appreciate their interconnexion. Recent wri- the character and purpose of a particular object. The 
ters, therefore, aim at such a division of the matter Christian inscriptions of different epochs and coun- 
within the different periods as will lay more stress on tries are now accessible in numerous collections. (2) 
the important forma and expressions of ecclesiastical Monuments erected for Christian puiposes, especially 
life (Moeller, Muller, Kirsch m his revision of Hergen- tombs, sacred edifices, monasteries, hospitals for the 
rSther). The larger periods are divided into a number sick and pilgrims; olyects used in the liturgy or pri- 
of shorter epochs, in each of which the most important vate devotions. (3) Liturgies, rituals, particularly lit- 
event or situation in the history of the Church stands urgical books of various kinds, which were once used 
out with distinctness, other phases of ecclesiastical life in Divine service. (4) Necrologies and confratemity- 
— including the ecclesiastical history of the individual books used at the prayers and public services for the 
countries — ^being treated in connexion with this cen- living and the dead. (5) Papal acts. Bulls and Briefs 
tral subject. The subject-matter of each period thus to a great extent edited in the papal ^^Bullaria”, 
receives a treatment at once chronological and logical, "Regesta'’, and special ecclesiastico-national collec- 
and most in keeping with the historical development tions. (6) Acts and decrees of general councils and of 
of the events portrayed. The narrative gains in lucid- particular synods. (7) Collections of official decrees 
itjr and artistic finish, within the shorter periods the of Roman congregations, bishops, and other ecclesias- 
historical material is more easily grasped, while the tical authorities. (8) Rules of faith (Symbola fidei) 
active forces in all great movements appear in bolder drawn up for the public use of the Church, various 
relief. It is true that this method involves a certain collections of which have been made. (9) Official col- 
inequality in the treatment of the various phases of lections of ecclesiastical laws juridically obligatory for 
ecclesiastical life, but the same inequality already ex- the whole Church. (10) Rules and constitutions of 
isted in the historical situation described. orders and congregations. (11) Concordats between 

V.SouRCBSOFEcci^siASTiCAnHi8TQRY.---Hstor^^ the ecclesiastical and the secular power. (12) Civil 
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laws, since they often contain matters bearing on 
religion or of ecclesiastical interest. 

(B) Tradition. — We speak here of those sources 
which rest on mere tradition, and which, unlike the 
remains, are themselves no part of the fact. They 
are: (1) Collections of acts of the martyrs, of legends 
and lives of the saints. ^ (2) Collections of lives of the 
popes (Liber Pontificalis) and of bishops of particular 
Churches. (3) Works of ecclesiastical writers, which 
contain information about historical events; to some 
extent all ecclesiastical literature belongs to this 
category. (4) Ecclesiastico-historicaJ works, which 
take on more or less the character of sources, espe- 
cially for the time in which their authors lived. (5) 
Pictorial representations (paintings, sculptures, etc.). 
The foregoing are accessible in various collections, 
partly in editions of the works of particular authors 
(Fathers of the Church, theoloMns, historians), 
partly in historical collections which contain writings 
of different authors correlated in content, or all the 
traditional written sources for a given land. 

VI. Auxiuajry Sciences. — ^The basis of all histori- 
cal science is the proper treatment and use of the 
sources. The ecclesiastical historian must therefore 
master the sources in their entirety, examine them as 
to their trustworthiness, understand them correctly, 
and use methodically the information gleaned from 
them. Systematic gmdance in all these matters is 
afforded by certain sciences, known as the “auxiliary 
historical sciences Since ecclesiastical history is so 
closely related to theology on the one hand, and on the 
other to the historical sciences, a knowledge of all is 
generally speaking a prerequisite for the scientific 
study of church history. How to treat the sources 
critically is best learned from a good manual of scien- 
tific introduction to the study of history (Bemheim) ; 
special auxiliary sciences (e. g. epigraphy, palaeo- 
graphy, nuihismatics) deal with certain particular 
kinds of the above-mentioned sources. Of these helps 
we may mention: 

(1) The Btvdy of the languages of the sources^ which 
necessitates the use of lexicons, either general or spe- 
cial (i. e. for the language of particular authors). 
Among the general lexicons or glossaries are: Du 
Fresne du Cange, “ Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et 
infimae ^secitatis'' (2 vols., Lyons, 1688); Idem, 
“ Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae latinita/- 
tis^'; Forcellini, “Lexicon totius latinitatis” (Padua, 
1771, often reprinted). “Thesaurus linguae latinae” 
(begun at Leipzig, 1900). 

(2) PdLceograpwy^ a methodical introduction to the 
reading and dating of all lands of manuscript sources. 
It was first scientifically investigated and formulated 
by Mabillon, “De re diplomaticft'" (Paris, 1681); the 
literature on this subject is to be found in the manuals 
of de Wailly, “Elements de Pal4ographie" (2 vols., 
Paris, 1838); Wattenbach, “Latem. Palaog.^' (4tli 
ed., Leipzig, 1886) and “SchriftwesenimMittelalter'’ 
(3rd ed., Leipzig, 1896); E. M. Thompson, “Hand- 
book of Greek and Latin Palaeography (2nd ed., 
London, 1894); Prou, “Manuel cfe Pal4offaphie 
latine et frangaise (Paris, 1904) ; Chassant, “Pal4o- 
grapMe des chartes et des manuscrits" (8th ed., Paris, 
1885); Reusens, “Elements de pal5qCT.“ (Louvain, 

1899) ; Paoli, “Paleografia'* (3 vols., Florence, 1888- 

1900) . Charts for practice in reading medieval manu- 
scripts were edited by: Wattenbacm “Script, grsec. 
specimina” (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1897) ; Sickel, ‘^Monum. 
graph, medii aevi'^' (10 series, 1868-82); Bond, 
Thompson, and Warner, “ Facsimiles “ (6 series. Lon- 
don, 1873-1903); DeUsle, “Album pal4ogr.” (Paris, 
1887); Arndt and Tangl, “Sohrifttafeln” (3 vols., 
1904-6) ; Chroust, “Mon. pal«eogr.“ (26 series, Munich, 
1899 — Steffens, “Latein. Palllogr.“ (2nd ed., 3 
parts, Trier, 1907 — ); Zangemeister and Wattenbach, 
’'Exempla cod. latin.*' (1876-9); Sickel and Sybel, 
“ Kaiserurkunden in Abbildungen (1880-91) ; Pflugk- 


Harttung, “Chartarum pont, Rom. specimina” (3 
parts, 1881-6); Denifle, “Specimina palaeographica 
ab Inn. Ill ad Urban. (Rome, 1888), A very 
useful work is Capelli, “Dizionario di abbreviature 
latine ed italiane*' (Milan, 1899). 

(3) Diplomatics, which teaches how to examine 
critically the form and content of historical documents 
(e. g. charters, privileges), to pronoimce on their genu- 
ineness, to understand them correctly, and to use them 
methodically. It is usually combined with paleog- 
raphy. The literature may be found in recent manu- 
als, e. g. Bresslau, “ Handbuch der Urkundenlehre ftir 
Deutschland und Italien”, I (Leipzig, 1889); Giry, 

Manuel de diplomatique” (Paris, 1894). See also 
“ Nouveau trait4 de diplomatique ” (Paris, 1760-65). 

(4) Historical Methodology, which enables the stu- 
dent to treat in a correct and critical way all the 
sources known to him and to combine the results of his 
researches in a methodical narrative. See Fr. Blass, 
“Hermeneutik und Kritik” in Iwan Mailer’s “Hand- 
buch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft”, I (2nd 
ed., Munich, 1893); Bemheim, “Lehrbuch der his- 
torischen Methode’* (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1903); Idem, 
“Das akademische Studium der Geschichtswissen- 
schaft (2nd ed., Greifswald, 1907); Idem, “Einleitimg 
in die Geschichtswissenschaft” in “Samnolung 
Goschen” (Leipzig, 1906); Zurbonsen, “Anieitung 
zum wissensehaftlicnen Studium der Geschiehte nebst 
Materialien” (Berlin, 1906); “Grundriss der Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft”, edited by Al, Meister, I (Leip- 
zig, 1906); Langlois and Saignobos, “Introduction 
aux 4tudes historiques ” (Paris, 1905) ; Battaini, “Man- 
uale di metodologia storica” (Florence, 1904). 

(5) Bibliography, a practical science which enables 
the student to find quickly all the literature bearing on 
a given ecclesiastico-historical subject. The most 
important literature is to be found in recent ecclesias- 
tico-historical manuals at the end of the various sub- 
jects treated, and is given with especial fulness in 
the fourth ^ition of Hergenrother’s “Kirchenge- 
schichte “ by J. P. Kirsch (Freiburg, 1902-9) . Among 
the bibliographical works of special importance for 
ecclesiastical history must be named : “Bibliotheca 
hagiographica latina antiques et mediae aetatis”, edited 
by the Bollandiets (2 vols., Brussels, 1898-1001); 
Potthast,“ Bibliotheca historica medii aevi” (2nd ed., 
2 vols., Berlin, 1896); Bratke, “Wepreiser zu den 
Quellen und der Literatur der Kirchengeschichte” 
(Gotha, 1890); Chevalier, “Repertoire des sources 
historiques du moyen-e.ge: I. Bio-Bibliographie” 
(Paris, 1877-88, 2nd ed., 2 vols., ibid., 1905); “IL 
Topo-Bibliographie historigue” (2 parts, Paris, 1901- 
4) ; Stein, “ Manuel de biblio^aphie generale” (Paris, 
1898) j de Smedt, “Introductio generalis ad historiam 
ecclesiasticam critice tractandam'’ (Ghent, 1876); 
Hurter, “ Nomenclator literarius recentioris theologiae 
catholicae^’ (2nd ed., 3 vols., Innsbruck, 1890-4; voL 
4: “Theologia catholica medii sevi”, ibid., 1899. A 
third edition comprises the whole of ecclesiastical 
history, ibid.^903 — For the history of the several 
nations see: Wattenbach, “ Deutschlands Geschichts- 
quellen im Mittelalter bis zur Mitte des 13. Jahrh. '' 
(6th ed., Berlin, 1894, 7th ed. by Dummler, I, ibid., 
1904); Lorenz, “Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im 
Mittelalter seit der Mitte des 13. Jahrh.” (3rd ed., 
ibid., 1886); Dahlmann and Waitz, “Quellenkunde 
der deutschen Geschiehte'* (6th ed. by Steindorff, 
Gottingen, 1894); Monod, “ Biblio^aphie de Phis- 
toire de France '* (Paris. 1888) ; Molinier, “ Les sources 
de I’histoire de France'* (6 vols., Paris, 1902); Gross, 
“The Sources and Literature of English History frjQi' 
the earliest times to about 1485'* (London, 19lp), 
Among the bibliographical periodicals that tr&fe 
the history of the Church see : “Theologischer 
Jahresbericht” (since 1880), in the section “K&chen- 
geschichte'*; “ Jahresberiome der Geschichtswissen- 
schaft'* (since 1878) in the section “Kirchenge- 
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schichte Bibliographie der kirchengeschichtlichen 
Literatur”, in the “ Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte \ 
The most complete bibliography of church history is 
now to be found in Revue a’instoire eccl^siastique 
(Louvain, since 1900). 

(6) Chronolo^, which instructs the student how to 
recognize and fix with accuracy the dates foimd in the 
sources. The first important chronological investiga- 
tions were undertaken by Scaliger (“ De emendatione 
temporum/* Jena, 1629 — ), Petavius (“ Rationarium 
temporum’’, Leyden, 1624; ‘‘De doctrmd tem- 
porum^’, Antwerp, 1703), and the authors of “Art de 
verifier les dates des faits historiques ’’ (Paris, 1750 — ). 
The most important recent works are: Ideler, “ Hand- 
buch der mathem. u. techn. Chronologic ” (Berlin, 
1825; 2nd ed., 1883); De Mas-Latrie, “Tr^sor de 
chronologic, d’histoire et de g^ographie pour Tdtude et 
Temploi des documents du moyen-dge (Paris, 1889) ; 
Brinkmeier, “ Praktisches Handbuch der historischen 
Chronologic aller Zeiten imd VQlker (2nd ed., Berlin, 
1882); Rtihl, “Chronologie des Mittelalters und der 
Neuzeit'* (Berlin, 1897); Lersch, “Einleitung in die 
Chronologic (Freiburg, 1899) ; Grotefend, “Zeitrech- 
nung des deutschen Mittelalters und der Neuzeit’* 
(Hanover, 1891-8) ;Cappelli, “ Cronologia e calendario 
perpetuo” (Milan, 1906); Ginzel, “Handbuch der 
mathemat. und technischen Chronologic. Das Zei- 
trechnungswesen der Volker'*, I (Leipzig, 1906). 

(7) Ecclesiastical Geography and Staiistics, the first 
teaches us to recognize the places in which historical 
events took place, the other represents the develop- 
ment of the Church and the actual condition of her 
institutions exhibited synoptically, in tables with 
corresponding figmes, etc. Important works of this 
kind are: Le Quien, “Oriens christianus’’ (3 vols., 
Paris, 1740); MorcelH, “Africa Christiana'* (2 vols., 
Brescia, 1816); Toulotte, “G6ographie de TAfrique 
chrltienne'* (Paris, 1892-4); Ughefli, “Italia sacra'* 
(2nd ed., 10 vols., Venice, 1717-22); “Gallia Chris- 
tiana** by Claude Robert (Paris, 1626), by Denis de 
Sainte-Marthe and others (new editions, 16 vols,, 
Paris, 1715 — ); Bottcher, “Germania sacra'* (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1874); Neher, “Kirchliche Geographie und 
Statistik'* (3 vols., Ratisbon, 1864-8); Idem, “Con- 
spectus hierarchiae catholicse'* (Ibid., 1895); Silber- 
nagl, “ Verfassung und gegenwartiger Bestand 
sSmtlicher Elirchen des Orients'* (2nd ed., Munich, 
1904); Baumgarten, “Die katholische Kirche im- 
serer Zeit und ihre Diener'*, III (Munich, 1902, 2nd 
ed., vol. II, ibid., 1907); Gams, “Series episcoporum 
ecclesiae catholicae*' (Ratisbon, 1873; Supplem, 1879 
and 1886), continued by Eubel, “Hierarchia catholica 
medii sevi'*, I-II (Munster, 1898-1901); Spnmer and 
Menke, “Historischer Handatlas'* (3rd ed., Gotha, 
1880); Werner, “Katholischer Kirchenatlas '* (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1888) ; Idem, “ Katholischer Missionsat- 
las ** (2nd ed., ibid., 1885) ; McClure, “ Ecclesiastical 
Atlas" (London, 1883); Heussi and Mulert, “Atlas 
zur Kirchengeschichte'* (Tubingen, 1905); see also 
the annual Catholic directories of various nations 
(England, Ireland, Scotland, Australia, etc.) and the 
new “Dictionnaire d*Hist. et de G4og. eccl4s.", edited 
by Baudrillart, Vogt, and RouziSs (Paris, 1909 — ). 

(8) Epigraphy, a guide for the reading and method- 
ical use of the Christian inscriptions on monuments. 
Works on this science are: Larfeld, “Griechische 
Epigraphik'* and Htibner, “Romische Epigraphik", 
both in Iwan Mttller*s “Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumskunde'*, I (2nd ed., Munich, 1892); Rein- 
ach, “Trait4 d’4pigmphie grecgue'* (Paris, 1886); 
Cagnat, “Cours d’4piCTaphie latme” (3rd ed., Paris, 
1898); De Rossi, “Inscriptlones christianse urbis 
Romse '*. I and II, “ Introductio " (Rome, 1861-88) ; Le 
Blant, “L*4pigraphie chr4tienne‘’en Gaule et dans 
TAfrique romaine'* (Paris, 1890); Idenn “Pal4o- 
gjraphie des mscriptions latines de la fin du III au VII 
si4cle'* (Paris, 1898); Grisar, “Le iscrizioni cristiane 


di Roma negli inizi del medio evo'* in “Analecta 
Romana** (Rome, 1899). 

(9) Christian Archceology and History of the Fine 
ArtSi from which the student learns how to study 
scientifically and to use the monuments which owe 
their origin to Christian influences. See Christian 
Abcbleology and Ecclesiastical Art. 

(10) Numismatics^ the science of the coins of various 
countries and ages. Since not only the popes but also 
the numerous bishops, who once possessed secular 

ower, exercised the right of coinage, numismatics 

elongs, at least for certain epochs, to the auxiliaiy 
sciences of church history. See Bonanni, “Numis- 
mata Pontificum Romanorum ** (3 vols., Rome, 1699) ; 
“Numismata Pontificum Romanorum et alianim 
ecclesiarum" (Cologne, 1704); Vignolius^ “Antiqui 
denarii Romanorum Pontificum a Benedicto XI ad 
Paulum III'* (2 vols., Rome, 1709; new ed. by B. 
Floravanti, 2 vols., Rome, 1734-8); Scilla, “Breve 
notizia delle monete pontificie antiche e modeme" 
(Rome, 1715); Venuti, “Numismata pontificum 
Romanorum praestantiora a Martino V ad Benedictum 
XIV '* (Rome, 1744) ; Garampi, “ De nummo argenteo 
Benedicti III dissertatio (Rome, 1749) . For further 
bibliography see von Ebengreuth, “ Allgemeine 
Munzkunde und Geldgeschichte des Mittelalters und 
der neueren Zeit'* (Munich, 1904) and in Engel and 
Serrure, “ Trait4 de numism. du moyen-^ge ". 

(11) Sphragisticsj or the science of seals (Gk. (r4>payCsj 
a seal). Its object is the study of the various seals 
and stamps used in sealing letters and documents as a 
guarantee of their authenticity. Besides the works 
mentioned above under Diplomatics^ see Pflugk and 
Harttung, “Specimina selecta chartarum Pontificum 
Romanorum", part III, “Bullse" (Stuttgart, 1887); 
Idem, “BuUen der Papste bis zum Ende des XII 
Jahrh.** (Gotha, 1901); Baumgarten, “Aus Kanzlei 
und Kanamer: JBullatores, Taxatores domorum. Cur- 
sores" (Freiburg, 1907); Heineccius, “De veteribus 
Germanorum aliarumque nationum sigillis'* (Frank- 
fort, 1719); Grotefend, “Ueber Sphragistik '* (Bres- 
lau, 1875) ; Furst zu Hohenlohe - Waldenburg, 
“Sphragistische Aphorismen'* (Heilbronn, 1882); 
Ilgen in Meister, “Grundriss der Geschichtswissen- 
scWt", I (Leipzig, 1906). 

(12) Heraldry, which teaches the student how to 
read accurately the coats of arms etc., used by ecclesi- 
astical and secular lords. It frequently throws light 
on the family of historical personages, the time or 
character of particular events, the history of religious 
monuments. The literature of this science is very 
extensive. See Brend, “Die HauptstUcke der 
Wappenkunde" (2 vols., Bonn, 1841-9); Idem, “All- 
gememe Schriftenkunde der gesammten Wappenwis- 
senschaft"; Seiler, “Geschichte der Heraldik'* (Nu- 
remberg, 1884); E. von Sacken, “Katechismus der 
Heraldik" (5th ed., Leipzig, 1893); Burke, “Ency- 
clopedia of Heraldry'* (London, 1878); Davies, 
“Eincyclopedia of Armory" (London, 1904); Pasini- 
Frassonij “Essai d*armorial des papes d’aprds les 
manuscrits du Vatican et les monuments publics" 
(Rome, 1906). 

VII. Literature op Ecclesiastical History. — 
The peoples among which Christianity first spread, 
possessed a highly developed civilization and a litera- 
ture rich in works of history. They possessed the 
historical sense, and though in early Christian times 
there was little occasion for extended ecclesiastical 
historical works, nevertheless historical records were 
not wholly wanting. The New Testament was itself 
largely historical, the Gospels being literally narratives 
of the life and death of Christ. Soon we meet the ac- 
counts of the conflict with the Roman state (Acts of 
the Apostles) and traditions of wide^read Christian 
suffenng (Acts of the Martyrs). The- (lost) anti- 
Gnostic work of Hegesippus also contained historical 
information. Chronicles were compiled in the third 
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century by Julius Africanus and by Hippolytus, some 
fragments of which are yet extant. It is only during 
the fourth century that ecclesiastical history, properly 
so called, makes its appearance. Any synopsis of its 
vast materials falls into three periods corresponding 
to the three main periods of church history. 

(A) Church Historians during the First Period . — 
Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea in Palestine (d. 340), is 
rightly styled the ‘'Father of Church History’*. We 
are indebted to him for a "Chronicle** (P. G., XIX) 
and a "Church History** (ibid., XX, * latest scientific 
edition by Schwartz and Mommsen, 2 vols. in "Die 
griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der drei ersten 
Jahrhunderte**, Berlin, 1903-8). The "Church His- 
tory** was an outgrowth of the "Chronicle**, and was 
the first work to merit fully the name it bore. It first 
appeared in nine books and covered the time from the 
death of Christ to the victories of Constantine and 
Licinius (312 and 313). Eusebius afterwards added a 
tenth book, which carried the narrative to the victory 
of Constantme over Licinius (323). He made use of 
many ecclesiastical monuments and documents, acts of 
the martym, letter^, extracts from earlier Christian 
writings, lists of bishops, and similar sources, often 
quoting the originals at great length so that his work 
contains veiy precious materials not elsewhere pre- 
served. It is therefore of great value, though it pre- 
tends neither to completeness nor to the observance of 
due proportion in the treatment of the subject-matter. 
Nor does it present in a connected and systematic way 
the history of the early Christian Churcn. It is to no 
small extent a vindication of the Christian religion, 
though the author did not primarily intend it as such; 
it is impossible, however, for any true histoiy of the 
Church not to exhibit at once the Divine origin of the 
latter and its invincible power. Eusebius has been 
often accused of intentional falsification of the truth, 
but quite unjustly; it may be admitted, however, that 
in judging persons or facts he is not entirely unbiased. 
On the other hand, he has been rightly censured for his 
partiality towards Constantine the Great and his pal- 
nation of the latter’s faults ("Vita Constantin! ** in 
P. G., XX, 905 sqq.; latest scientific ed. Heikel, 
"Eusebius* Werke*’, 1, Leipzig, 1902, in "Die griech, 
christl. Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte**). 
In his biography of the great emperor, Eusebius, it 
must be remembered, sought to set forth in the most 
favourable light the Christian sentiments of the im- 
perial convert and his great services to the Christian 
Church. A brief historical treatise of Eusebius, " On 
the Martyrs of Palestine**, has also been preserved. 

This great Christian historian found several imita- 
tors in the first half of the fifth century; it is to be 
regretted, however, that the first two general narra- 
tives of ecclesiastical history after Eusebius have been 
lost — ^i. e. the "Christian History** of the presbyter 
Philip of Side in Pamphylia (Philippus Sidetes), and 
the “Church History** of the Arian Philostorgius. 
Tluee other early ecclesiastical histories written about 
this period are also lost (the presbyter Hesychius of 
Jerusalem (d. 433), the il^oUinarian, Timotheus of 
Berytus, and Sabinus of Heraclea). About the mid- 
dle of the fifth century the " Church History*’ of Eu- 
sebius was continued simultaneously by three writers 
— an evidence of the esteem in which this work of the 
" Father of Church History *’ was held among scholarly 
ecclesiastics. All three continuations have reached 
us. The first was written by Socrates, an advocate 
(scholasticus) of Constantinople, who, in his "Church 
History** (P. G., LXVII, 29^42; ed. Hussey, Ox- 
ford, 1853), which he expressly (1, 1) calls a continuar 
tion of the work of Eusebius, describes in seven books 
the period from 306 (Abdication of Diocletian) to 439. 
It is a work of great value. The author is honest, 
exhibits critical acumen in the use of his sources, and 
has a clear and simple style. After him, and fre- 
quently making use of his history, comes Hermias 


Sozomenus (or Sozomen), also an advocate in Con- 
stantinople, whose "Church History** in nine books 
comprises the period from 324 to 425 (P. G., LXVII, 
834-1630; ed. Hussey, Oxford, 1860), but is inferior 
to that of Socrates. Both these writers are surpassed 
by the learned Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus (d. about 
458), who, in his "Church History** (P. G., LXXXII, 
881-1280; ed. Gaisford, Oxford, 1854), a continuation 
of the work of Eusebius, describes in five books the 

E eriod from the beginning of Arianism (320) to the 
eginning of the Nestorian troubles (428). In addi- 
tion to the writings of his predecessors, Socrates and 
Sozomen, he also used those of the Latin scholar 
Rufinus, and wove many documents into his clear 
well-written narrative. Theodoret wrote also a " His- 
tory of the Monks” (P. G., LXXXII, 1283-1496), in 
which he sets forth the lives of thirty famous ascetics 
of the Orient. Like the famous " History of the Holy 
Fathers** ("Historia ‘Lausiaca**, so called from one 
Lausus to whom the book was dedicated by Palladius, 
written about 420; Migne, P. G., Xi^lY, 995-1278; 
Butler, "The Lausiac Histo^ of Palladius*’, Cam- 
bridge, 1898), this work of Ineodoret is one of the 
principal sources for the history of Oriental monasti- 
cism. Theodoret also published a "Compendium of 
Heretical Falsehoods”, i. e. a short history of heresies 
with a refutation of each (P. G., LXXSII, 335-556). 
Together with the similar "Panarion” of St. Epiph^ 
nius (P. G., XLI-XLII), it offers important material 
to the student of the earliest heresies. 

During the sixth century these historians found 
other continuators. Theodorus Lector compiled a 
brief compendium (yet unedited) from the works of 
the above-mentioned three continuators of Eusebius: 
Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. He then wrote in 
two books an independent continuation of this sum- 
mary as far as the reign of Emperor Justin I (518-27) ; 
only fragments of this work have reached us (P. G., 
LXXXVI, 1, 165-228) . Zacharias Rhetor, at first an 
advocate at Berytus in Phoenicia and then (at least 
from 536) Bishop of Mitylene in the Island of Lesbos, 
composed, while yet a layman, an ecclesiastical his- 
tory, which describes the period from 450 to 491, but 
is mostly taken up with personal experiences of the 
author in Egypt and Palestine. A Syriac version of 
this work is extant as books III-VI of a Spdac univer- 
sal histo^, while there are also extant some chapters 
in a Latin version (Laud, “ Anecdota Syriaca”, Ley- 
den, 1870; P. G., LXXV, 1145-78; Ahrens and 
Kruger, "Die sogennante Kirchengeschichte des 
Zacharias Rhetor”, Leipzig, 1899). Apart from this 
history, his inclination towards Monophysitism is also 
apparent from his biography of the Monophysite 
patriarch, Severus of Antio^, and from his biography 
of the monk Isaias, two works extant in a Syriac 
version (Lau(l op. cit., 346-56, edited the "Lue of 
Isaias”, and epanuth, Gottingen, 1893, the "Life of 
Severus”; cf. Nau in "Revue de Torient chr^tien”, 
1901, pp. 26-88). More important still is the 
"Churcn History*’ of Evagrius of Antioch, who died 
about the end of the sixth century. His work is a 
continuation of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, and 
treats in six books the period from 431 to 594. It is 
based on good sources, and borrows from profane his- 
torians, but occasion^y Evagrius is too credulous. 
For Nestorianism and Monophysitism, however, his 
work deserves careful attention (P. G.^ LXXXVI, I, 
2415-886; edd. Bidez and Parmentier m "Byzantine 
Texts** by J. B. Bury, London, 1899). Among the 
chronicles that belong to the close of Graeco-Roman 
antiquity, special mention is due to the Cbronicon 
Paschale, so called because the Paschal or Easter canon 
forms the basis of its Christian chronology (P, G., 
XCII). About the year 700 the Monophysite bishop, 
John of Nikiu (Egypt) compiled a universal chronicle; 
its noUticB are of great value for the seventh century. 
This chronicle has been preserved in an Ethiopic 
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version (“Chronique de Jean, 4vlque de Nikiou", 
ubl. par. H. Zotenberg, Paris, 1883). Zotenberg 
elieves that the work was origiiially written in Greek 
and then translated; Noldeke (“Gottinger gelehrte 
Anzeigen'*, 1881, 587 sqq.) thinks it more probable 
that the original was Coptic. To the Alexandrian 
Cosmas, known as the '^Indian Voyager^* we owe a 
Christian “Topography” of great value for ecclesiasti- 
cal geogr^h^ (ed. Montfauconj “ CoUectio nova 
Patnim et Scnptor. grsec.”, II, Pans, 1706; translated 
into English by Mc&indle, London, 1897). Of great 
value also for ecclesiastical geography are the “ Noti- 
tise episcopatuum” (Ta«riK«£), or lists of the patri- 
archal, metropolitan, and episcopal sees of the Greek 
Church (“ Hieroclis Sjmecdemus et Notitiae graecse epi^ 
copatuum ”, ed. Partney, Berlin, 1866 ; “ Georgii Cyprii 
Descriptio orbis Romani”, ed. GeLzer, Leipzig, 1890). 
The most important collection of the early Greek his- 
torians of the Church is that of Henri de Valois in three 
folio volumes (Paris, 1659-73; improved by W. 
Beading, Cambridge, 1720) ; it contains Eusebius, So- 
crates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Evagrius, and the frag- 
ments of Philostor^us and Theodorus Lector. 

The ancient Syriac writings of ecclesiastico-histori- 
cal interest are chiefly Acts of martyrs and hymns to 
the saints (“Acta inartyrum et sanctorum”, ed. 
Bedjan, Paris, 1890—). The “Chronicle of Edessa”, 
based on ancient sources, was written in the sixth cen- 
tury (ed. Assemani, “Bibliotheca orientalis”, I, 394). 
In the same century the Monophysite bishop, John of 
Ephesus, wrote a history of the Church, but only its 
third pari; (571 to 586) is preserved (ed. Cureton, 
Oxford, 1853; tr., Oxford, 1860). Lengthy extracts 
from the second part are f otmd in the annals of Diony- 
sius of Telmera. His work covers the years 583-843 
(fragments in Assemani, “ Bibliotheca orientalis”,^ II, 
72 sqq.) . Among^ the Armenians we meet with versions 
of Greek and Syi^ works. The most important native 
Armeiiian chronicle of an ecclesiastico-mstorical char- 
acter is ascribed to Moses of Chorene, an historical 
personage of the fifth century. The author of the 
“History of Greater Armenia” calls himself Moses of 
Chorene, and claims to have lived in the fifth century 
and to nave been a disciple of the famous St. Mesrop 
(q. V.). The self-testimony of the compiler must be 
rejected, since the work makes use of sources of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, and there is no trace of it 
to be found in Armenian literature before the ninth 
centiuy. Probably, therefore, it originated about the 
eighth century. In the known manuscripts the work 
contains three parts: the “Genealogy of Greater 
Armenia ” extends to the dynasty of the Arsacides, the 
“Middle Period of our Ancestry” to the death of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, and the “End of the History 
of our Country” to the downfall of the Armenian 
Arsacides (ed. Amsterdam, 1695; Venice, 1881; French 
translation in Langlois; “ Collection des historiens an- 
ciens et modemes de 1' Arm^nie ”, 2 vols., Paris, 1867-9) . 
In the Middle Ages there was still extant a fourth part. 
The work seems to be on the whole reliable. The 
ancient history, down to the second or third century 
after Christy is based on popular legends. Another 
Armenian historian is St. Elish4 (q. v.). 

Comprehensive ecclesiastico-historical works appear 
in the Latin West later than in the Greek East. The 
first be^nnings of historical science are confined to 
translations with additions. Thus St. Jerome trans- 
lated the “Chronicle” of Eusebius and continued it 
down to 378. At the same time he opened up a spe- 
cial field, the history of Christian literature, in his 
“De viris illustribus”; (“Chronicon”, ed. Scnoene, 2 
vols., Berlin, 1866-76; “De vir. ill.”, ed. Richardson, 
Leipzig, 1896). About 400 the “Church History” of 
Eusebius was translated by Rufinus who added the 
history of the Church from 318 to 396 in two new 
Ipooks (X and XI). Rufinus's continuation was itself 
soon translated into Greek. The latest edition is in 


the Berlin collection of Greek Christian writings men- 
tioned above in connexion with Eusebius. St. Je- 
rome’s Latin recension of the “ Chronicle” of Eusebius 
was followed later by many other chronicles, among 
which may be mentioned the works of Prosper, Ida- 
cius, Marcellinus, Victor of Tununum, Marius of 
Avenches, Isidore of Seville, and Venerable Bede. In 
the West, the first independent history of revelation 
and of the Church was written by Sulpicius Severus, 
who published in 403 his “Historia (Chronica) Sacra” 
in two books; it reaches from the beginning of the 
world to about 400 (P. L., XX; ed. Halm, Vienna, 
1 866) . It is a short treatise and contains little histori- 
cal information. A little later, Orosius wrote his 
“ Historia adversus paganos ” in seven books — a uni- 
versal history from the standpoint of the Christian 
apologist. It begins with the deluge and comes down 
to 416. The purpose of Orosius was to refute the 
pagan charge that the great misfortunes of the Roman 
Empire were due to the victory of Christianity (P. L., 
XXjCI; ed. Zangemeister, Vienna, 1882). With the 
same end in view, but with a far grander and loftier 
conception, St. Augustine wrote his famous “De 
civitate Dei”, composed between 413 and 428, and 
issued in sections. It is an apologetic philosophy of 
history from the standpoint of Divine revelation. The 
work is important for church histop»’ on account of its 
numerous historical and archaeological digressions (ed. 
Dombari, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1877). About the middle 
of the sixth centuiy, Cassiodorus caused the works of 
Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret to^ be translated 
into Latin, and then amalgamated this version into 
one complete narrative under the title “Historia tri- 
partita” (P. L., LXIX-LXX). Together with the 
works of Rufinus and Orosius, it was one of the prin- 
cipal sources from which through the Middle Ages the 
Western peoples drew their knowledge of early church 
history. Rich material for ecclesiastical history is 
also contained in the national histories of some West- 
ern peoples. Of the “ History of the Goths ”, written 
by (jassmdorus, we possess only an extract in Jordanis, 
“De origine actibusque Getarum” (ed. Mommsen in 
“Mon. Germ. Hist: Auct. antiquissimi”^ V., Berlin, 
1882). Especially important is the “History of the 
Franks” in ten books by Gregory of Tours, which 
reaches to 691 (ed. Arndt, “Mon. Germ. Hist: Scrip- 
tores rerum Meroving. ”, I, Hanover, 1884-5). Greg- 
ory wrote also a “Liber de vitk Patrum”, a work 
entitled “In glorii martymm”, and the book “De 
virtutibus (i. e. miracles) S. Juliani” and “De virtuti- 
bus S. Martini” (ed. cit., pt. II, ed. Krusch). In the 
beginning of the seventh century St. Isidore of Seville 
composed a “Chronicle of the West Goths” (“Historia 
de regibus Gothorum, Wandalorum, Suevorum”, ed. 
Mommsen, “ Chronica Minora ”, II, 241-303) , Several 
other similar chronicles, from the fourth to the seventh 
century, were edited by Mommsen in the “Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica; Auctores Antiquissimi ” 
under the title of “Chronica Minora”. 

(B) The Church Historians of the Second Period . — 
The second period of church history, it is true, pro- 
duced a copious historical literature, although it be- 
longs rather to special than to general church history. 
Its works deal more often with particular nations, 
dioceses, and abbeys; general histories are rare. More- 
over, owing to the dominant position of the Church 
among the Western peoples, ecclesiastical and profane 
history are in this epoch closely interwoven. 

^ >In the Bast church history is almost completely 
identified with the history of the imperial court owing 
to the close relations of State and Church, For the 
same reason the Byzantine chronicles from Justinian 
the Great to the destruction of the empire in the middle 
of the fifteenth century contain much valuable informa- 
tion about the history of the Greek Church. Themost 
important of them are: the “ Chronography of Theo- 
phanes Isaacius ” (ed. de Boor, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1885) ; 
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the ' 'Chronicles’* of Georgius Syncellus, George 
Hamartolus, Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, John Malalas, Proco- 
pius, Paulus Silentiarius, the works of Leo Diaconus, 
Anna Comnena, Zonaras, Georgius Cedrenus, to which 
we may add Nicetas Choniates, Georgius Pachymeres, 
Nicephorus Gregoras, and John Cantacuzenus. These 
Byzantine historical works were first published in a 
large collection at Paris (1645-1711) iinder the title, 
^'Byzantines histories Scriptores”. A new edition, 
better and more complete, was executed by Niebu^, 
Becker, Dindorf, and other collaborators in forty 
volumes (Bonn, 1828-78) under the title, "Corpus 
Scriptorum histories Byzantines Most of these 
writings are also to be found in the Patrologia Gresca 
of Migne. The only true church historian of the 
Byzantine period worthjr of the name is Nicephorus 
Callistus, who flourished in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. (See Nicephorus Callistus.) 

In Syriac we possess the aforesaid chronicle of 
Dionysius of Telmera. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century Michael Kandis, Patriarch of the 
Jacobites (d. 1199), wrote a chronicle from the crea- 
tion to 1 196. It is an important source for the history 
of the Syriac Church after the sixth centui^-, particu- 
larly for the history of the Crusades. This work has 
reached us in a thirteenth century Armenian version; 
a French translation was published by Langlois, 
" Chronique de Michel le Grand " (Venice, 1868) . An- 
other patriarch of the Jacobites, Gregory Abtdphara- 
gius or Bar-Hebrseus (q. v.), Maphrian (i. e. pnmate) 
of the Syro-Jacobite Cnurch (1266-86), also wrote a 
universal chronicle in three parts. W e must also men- 
tion the "Bibliotheca” (Myriobiblon) of Photius (d. 
891), in which about 280 authors are described and 
passages quoted from them (ed. Becker, Berlin, 1834), 
and the work " On Heresies” of St. Jonn Damascene. 

Throughout this period the West was furnishing 
abundant material for ecclesiastical history, but few 
genuinely historical works. Public life moved in 
narrow circles; a speculative tendency ruled in the 
centres of intellectual activity; consequently, ecclesias- 
tico-historical works of a general character accorded 
ill with the spirit of the age, and during the whole 
period from the eighth to the fifteenth century the 
West offers only a few works of this class. In the 
ninth century, Haymo, Bishop of Halberstadt (d. 
853), undertook to write an ecclesiastical history of 
the first four centuries, taking Rufinus as his principal 
authority ("De christianarum rerum memori^”, ed. 
Boxhom, Leyden, 1650; P. L., CXVI), Subsequently 
with the aid of Latin versions of Georgius Syncellus, 
Nicephorus, and especially of Theophanes, to which he 
added his own material, the Roman Abbot Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius (the Librarian) wrote a " Church His- 
tory” to the time of Leo the Armenian, who died in 
829 (Migne, P. G., CVIII). About the middle of the 
twelfth century, Ordericus Vitalis, Abbot of St. 
Bvroul in Normandy, wrote an “ Historia ecclesiastica” 
in thirteen books; it reaches to 1142, and is of especial 
value for the history of Normandy, England, and the 
Crusades (ed. A. Le Prevost, 5 vols., Paris, 1838-55). 
The Dominican Bartholomew of Lucca, called also 
PtolemsBus de Fiadonibus (d. 1327), covered a longer 
period. His work in twenty-four books reaches to 
1313, and wns continued to 1361 1^ Henry of Diessen- 
hofen (ed. Muratori, " Scriptures Rerum Italicarum”, 
XI) . The " Flores ohronicorum seu Catalogue Pontifi- 
cum Romanorum” of Bernard Guidonis, Bishop of 
Loddve (d. 1331), may be counted among the works on 
the general history of the Church (paxtially edited by 
Mai, "Spicilegium Romanum”, Muratori, op, 
cit.. Ill; Bouquet, "Script, rer. ^11.”, XXI}. The 
most extensive, and relatively the best, historical 
work during this period is the "Summa Historialis” of 
St. Antoninus. It deals with profane and ecclesi- 
astical history from the creation to 1457. 


The national histories which appeared towards the 
end of the last period (of Cassiodorus, Jordanis, Greg- 
ory of Tours), were followed by similar works giving 
the histo^ of other peoples. Venerable Bede wrote 
his admirable "Historia ecclesiastica gentis An- 
glorum”, which describes in five books the history of 
England from the Roman conquest to 731, though 
treating principally of events after St. Augustine’s 
mission in 596 (ed. Stevenson, London, 1838; ed. 
Hussey, Oxford, 1846) . Paulus Wamefrid (Diaconus) 
wrote the history of his fellow-Lombards (Historia 
Langobardorum) from 568 to 733; it still remains the 
principal source for the history of his people. An un- 
known writer continued it to 774, and in the ninth 
century the monk Erchembert added the history of 
the Lombards of Beneventmn to 889 (ed. Waitz in 
"Mon. Germ. Hist: Script, rer. Langob. et Ital.”, 
Hanover, 1877). Paulus wrote also a history of the 
bishops of Metz (" Gesta episcoporum Mettensium ”, 
ed. in "Mon. Germ. Hist: Script.”, II) and other, 
historical works. The Scandinavian North found its 
ecclesiastical historian in Adam of Bremen; he covers 
the period between 788 and 1072, and his work is of 
fecial importance for the history of the Diocese of 
Samburg-Bremen ("Gesta Hamburgensis ecclesiae 
Pontificum”, ed. Lappenberg in "Mon. Germ. Hist: 
Script.”, VII, 276 sqq.). Flodoard (d. 966) wrote the 
history of the Archdiocese of Reims (Historia ecclesiae 
Remensis) to 948, a very important source for the 
history of the Church of France to that time (" Mon. 
Germ. Hist. Script.”, XIII, 412 sqq.). The ecclesi- 
astical history of Northern Germany was described by 
Albert Crantz, a canon of Hamburg (d. 1617), in his 
"Metropolis” or "Historia de ecclesiis sub Carolo 
Magno m Saxoni^ instauratis” (i. e. from 780 to 1504; 
Frankfort, 1576, and often reprinted). Among the 
special historical works of this period of the Western 
Church we must mention the " Liber Pontificalis”, an 
important collection of papal biographies that take on 
larger proportions after the fourth century, are occa- 
sionally very lengthy in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
and through various continuations reach to the death 
of Martin V in 1431 (ed. Duchesne, 2 vols., Paris, 
1886-92; ed. Mommsen, I, extending to 716, Berlin 
1898). The German, Italian, French, and English 
chronicles, annals, and biographies of this epoch are 
very numerous. The more important autnors oi 
chronicles are: Regino of Prfim, Hermannus Con- 
tractus, Lambert of Hersfeld, Otto of Freising, William 
of Tyre, Sigebert of Gemblours. The most important 
modem collections, in which the reader can jSnd the 
chronicles and annals of the various Christian coun- 
tries, are the following: for En^nd: " Rerum Britan- 
nicarum medii sevi Scriptores, or Chronicles and 
Memorials of Great Britain”, I sqq. (London, 1858 — ) ; 
for Belgium: "Collection de Chroniques beiges”, 
I sqq. (Brussels, 1836 — ); "Collection des chron- 
iqueurs et trouv^res beiges publ. par I’Acad^mie 
beige”, I sqq. (Brussels, 1863 — ); "Recueil de chron- 
iques publil par la Soci4t^ d’4mulation de Bruges ” (56 
vols., Bruges, 1839-64); for France: Bouquet, 
"Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France” 
(Paris, 1738—; new ed. by L. Delisle, Par^, 1869—) ; 
for Germany: "Monumenta Germ, nistorica: Scri]^ 
tores”, I sqq. (Hanover and Berlin, 1826—); for 
Italy: Muratori, "Rerum Italicarum Scriptor^ 
prsecipui” (25 vols., Milan, 1723-51} ; Idem, "Antiqui- 
tates Italicfie medii sevi ” (6 vols., Milan, 1738-42) ; for 
Spain: F16rez, "Espana sagrada” (51 vols., Madrid, 
1747-1886); for Austria: "Pontes renim Austria- 
carum: Scriptores” (8 vols., Vienna, 1855-76);^ for 
Poland: Bielowski, "Monumenta PolonisB historica” 
(2 vols., Lemberg, 1864-72; continued by the Acad- 
emy of Cracow, III sqq., Cracow, 1878 — ) ; "Scriptores 
rerum polonicarum” (ibid.. 1873 — ); for Denmark 
and Sweden: Langebek, ^'Scriptores rerum Dani- 
,carum medii sevi” (9 vols., Copenhagen, 1772-8); 
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Fant, ^'Scriptores rerum Suecxcaonim medii sevi” (3 
vols., Upsala, 1818-76); Rietz, ^'Scriptores Suecici 
medii sevi'* (3 vols., Lund, 1842). Other important 
collections are: L. d^Ach^ry, Spicilegium veterum 
aliquot scriptorum (13 vols., Paris, 1655); Mabillon, 
“Acta Sanctorum ordinis S. Benedict! (9 vols., Paris, 
1668); “Acta Sanctorum BoUandistarum^* (see Bo3> 
iiAJ^DiSTS), The best guide to the sources of medi- 
eval history is Potthast, “Bib. hist, medii aevi: Weg- 
weiser durch die Geschichtswerke des europaischen 
Mittelalters bis 1500^’ (Berlin, 1896). 

(C) The Church Historians of the Third Period.-- 
With the sixteenth century a new epoch dawned for 
ecclesiastical history. Under fresh and vigorous im- 
pulses it perfected its methods of investigation and 
narration, and assumed a daily more important place 
in the intellectual life of the educated classes. His- 
torical criticism went hand in hand with the growth of 
humanist education. Henceforth, before their testi- 
mony was accepted, the sources of historical events 
were examined as to their authenticity. Increas- 
ing intimacy with the authors of ^ Grseco-Roman 
antiquity, also of the primitive Clnistian ages, devel- 
oped the historical sense. The religious controversies 
that followed the rise of Protestantism were also an 
incentive to historical study. Printing made possible 
a rapid distribution of all kmds of wntmgs, so that the 
sources of church history soon became known and 
studied in the widest circles, and new works on church 
history could be circulated in all directions. In this 
period also the development of church history may be 
considered in three divisions. 

(1) From the Middle of the Sixteenth to the Middle 
of the Seventeenth Century. — ^The first large work on 
church history which appeared in this period was 
composed in the interests of Lutheranism. Mathias 
Flacius, called lUyricus (a native of Illyria), united 
with five other Lutherans (John Wigand, Mathias 
Judex, Basihus Faber, Andreas Corvinus, and Thomas 
Holzschuher). to produce an extensive work, that 
should exhibit the histonr of the Church as a con- 
vincing apology for strict Lutheranism. (See Centur- 
lATORS OF Magdeburq.) In the “ Centurise**, the 
institutions of the Roman Church appear as works of 
Satan and darkness; naturally, therefore, we cannot 
expect from such writers any true objective estimate 
of the Church and her development. The work called 
forth many refutations, the most able of which was 
written by Card. Caesar Baronius. Urged by St. Philip 
Neri, he undertook in 1568 the task of producmg an 
ecclesiastical history, which with astounding diligence 
he brought down to the end of the twelfth century 
and published under the title, “ Annales ecclesiastici” 
(12 vols., Rome, 1588-1607). Numerous editions and 
continuations of it have appeared. (See Baronius.) 

(2) From the Middle of the Seventeenth to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. — (a) Catholic Church 
Historians. — From the middle of the seventeenth 
century French writers were active in ecclesiastico- 
historical research. The writings of the Fathers of 
the Church and other ancient sources were published 
in excellent editions, the auxiliary sciences of history 
were well cultivatea. We are indebted to Antoine 
Godeau, Bishop of Vence, for a “Histoire de T^glise” 
reaching to the ninth century (5 vols., Paris, 1655-78; 
several other editions have appeared and the work was 
translated into Italian and German), and to the Orar 
torian Cabassut for “Historia ecclesiastica” (Lyoiw, 
1685), Although the Jesuit Louis li^imbourg did 
not write a continuous ecclesiastical history, he pub- 
lished numerous treatises (Paris, 1673-83) on various 
important phases in the life of the Church (Axianism 
loonoclasm, Greek Schism, struggle between the 
popes and the emperors. Western Schism, Lutheran- 
ism, and Calvinism). Among the great ecclesiastical 
Ifistorians of this period, whose works have a perma- 
nent value, three names stand out prominently. 


The first is Noel Alexandre (Natalis Alexander), a 
Dominican (q. v.) . The second is Claude Fleury, who, 
in the interest especially of educated readers, wrote a 
“Histoire eccl4siastique” in 20 volumes, reaching to 
1414 (Paris, 1691-1720). He adopts throughout an 
attitude of moderate Gallicanism (see Fleury). The 
third, one of the greatest church historians of France, 
is Louis Sebastien le Nain de Tillemont (q. v.).^ To 
these must be added the great Bossuet, who, in his 
“Discours sur Thistoire universelle” (Paris, 1681), 
treated in masterly fashion the history of the Church 
as far as Charlemagne. The Christian philosophy of 
history found in him an exponent of suolime genius. 
His “ Histoire des variations des 6glises protestantes’* 
(2 vols., Paris, 1688) describes the changes which the 
Waldenses, Albigenses, Wyclifites, and Hussites, as 
well as Luther and Calvin, made in the fundamental 
doctrines of the Church. These French church his- 
torians of the seventeenth century are far superior 
to their successors in the eighteenth. Several French 
writers, it is true, produced elegant narratives, if we 
consider only external form, but they do compare 
unfavourably with their predecessors in criticism of 
their sources and in scientific accuracy. The follow- 
ing are noteworthy: Frangois Timol4on de Choisy, 
“Histoire de TEglise” (11 vols., Paris, 1706-23); 
Bonaventure Racine (Jansenist), “Abr6g5 de I’his- 
toire eccl6siastique” (13 vols., Cologne, properly 
Paris, 1762-7); Gabriel Ducreux, “Les si^cles Chre- 
tiens'’ (9 vols., Paris, 1775; 2nd ed. in 10 vols., Paris, 
1783). The widest circulation was attained by the 
“Histoire de TEglise" of B4rault-Bercastel (q. v.). 

Next to France, Italy during this period produced 
the greatest numoer of excellent church historians, 
chiefly, however, in Christian archaeology and special 
departments of history. The well-known names of 
Cardinals Noris, Bona, and Pallavicini, Archbishop 
M^nai of Lucca, the Vatican librarian Zacagni, the 
learned Ughelli, Roncaglia, Bianchinij Muratori, the 
brothers Pietro and Girolamo BaUerini, Gallandi, and 
Zaccaria. are enough to indicate the character and 
extent of historical research carried on in the Italian 
peninsula during the eighteenth century. Among the 
general histories of the Church, we may mention the 
“Storia Ecclesiastica" of the Dominican Giuseppe 
Agostino Orsi (q. v.). A church history of similarly 
vast proportions was undertaken by the Oratorian 
Sacarelli. A third work, of an even more comprehen- 
sive nature and reaching to the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, was written by the French Dominican, 
Hyacinthe Grayeson, resident in Italy, “Historia 
ecclesiastica variis colloquiis digesta’' (12 vols., Rome, 
1717 — ). Mansi continued it in two volumes to 1760. 
Compendia of general church history, widely read 
even outside Italy, were written by the Augustinian 
Lorenzo Berti (“Breviarium historise ecclesiasticse", 
Pisa and Turin, 1761-8), to whom we are also indebted 
for three volumes of “ Dissertationes historicse” 
(Florence, 1753-6); Carlo Sigonio, who treated the 
first three centuries (2 vols., Milan, 1758), and Giu- 
seppe Zola, who treats the same period in his “Com- 
mentarium de rebus ecclesiasticis" (3 vols., Pavia, 
17 g 0 —) and who also wrote “ Prolegomena comment, 
de rebus eccl.” (ibid., 1779). 

In Spam, general church history found no repre- 
sentatives among the ecclesiastical writers of the 
eighteenth century. On the other handj the Augus- 
tinian Enrique F16rez be^n at this period a monu- 
mental work on the ecclesiastical history of Spain, the 
famous “Espana sagrada", which at the death of the 
author in 1773 had reached its twenty-ninth volume. 
Manuel Risco continued it to the forty-second volume, 
and, since his death, it has been carried still iifiarer to 
completion, the fifty-first volume appearing in 1886. 
The other countries of Europe also failed to produce 
original works on the general history of the Church. 
The conditions of Catholics about this time were too 
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lu^avourable to permit the undertaking of extensive 
scientific histories. Some masterly special works ap- 
peared in Germany, monographs of particular dioceses 
and monasteries, out general church history was not 
cultivated until Joseph II had executed his reform 
of theological studies. Even then there appeared 
only small works, mostly excerpted from the great 
French ecclesiastical histories, superficial, Josephims- 
tic in temper, and hostile to Rome. Among them are 
Lumper's Institutiones historise ecclesiasticse " (Vi- 
enna, 1790); the “ Institutiones historise eccl.” of 
Dannenmeyer (2 vols., Vienna, 1788), relatively the 
best; the ^'Synopsis histor. relig. et eccles. christ." of 
Royko (Prague, 1785) ; the “ Epitome hist, eccl." of 
Gmeiner (2 vols,, Gratz, 1787-1803), and similar works 
by Wolf, Schmalzfuss, Stoger, Becker, all of them 
now utterly valueless. The N etherlands also produced 
only compendia, e. g. those of Mutsaerts (2 vols., Ant- 
werp, 1822), Rosweyde (2 vols., Antwerp, 1622), M. 
Cheineux (‘^Eccl. CathoL speculum chronograplu- 
cum", 3 vols., Li^ge, 1666-70). Needless to add. in 
Great Britain and Ireland the sad condition of Catno- 


lics made scientific work impossible. 

(b) Protestant Church Historians. — ^It was long 
after the publication of the Magdeburg Centuries 
(see above) before Protestant scholars again undertook 
extensive independent work in the province of church 
history. Their momentous division into Reformed 
and Lutherans on the one hand, and the domestic feuds 
among the Lutherans on the other, engrossed the 
minds of the Protestants. When Protestant scholar- 
ship again busied itself with ecclesiastico-hiitorical 
research, the Reformed Churches took the lead and 
retained it into the eighteenth century. This was 
true not only in the domain of special history, in which 
they issued important publications (e. g. Bingham's 
“Antiquitates ecclesiasticse", 1722; the works of 
Grabe, Beveridge, Blondel, Daill4, Saumaise, Usher, 
Pearson, Dodwell, etc.), but also in that of general 
church history. Among their writers on this subject 
we must mention Hottinger, whose “ Historia ecclesi- 
astica Novi Test.” (9 vols., Hanover, 1655-67) is filled 
with bitter hatred against the Catholic Church; 
Jacques Basnage, the opponent Of Bossuet (^'Histoire 
de rjEglise depuis J4sus-Christ jusqu’A present”, Rot- 
terdam, 1699); Samuel Basnage, the opponent of 
Baronius (^'Annales politico-eccles.”, 3 vols., Rotter- 
dam, 1706), and Spanheim (** Introductio ad hist, et 
antiquit, sacr.”, Leyden, 1687; “Historia ecclesias- 
tica ”, ibid., 1701) . The Reformed Churches produced 
moreover a number of manuals of church history, e. g. 
Turettini, “Hist, eccles. compendium” (Halle, 1750); 
Venema, “Institut. histor. eccl.” (5 vols., Leyden, 
1777); Jablonski, “Institut. hist, eccl.” (2 vols., 
Frankfort, 1753). Similar Protestant manuals ap- 
peared in England, e. g. Miilner, “History of the 
Church of Christ” (4 vols., London, 1794); Murray, 
“History of Religion” (4 vols., London, 1794), and 
Priestley, “History of the Christian Church”. 

During the seventeenth century, the Lutherans 
produced little of value in the field of church history, 
other than a much used “ Compendium histor. eccl.” 
by Seckendorf and Bockler (Gotha, 1670-6). But a 
new era in Lutheran ecclesiastical historiography 
dates from Arnold's “ Unparteiische Kirchen- und 
Ketzerhistorie” (2 vols., Frankfort am M., 1699) . This 
pietist author is friendly to all the sects, but bitterly 
inimical to the Catholic Church and to orthodox 


Lutheranism. His standard is neither dogma nor 
Scripture, but subjective “interior light”. Calmer 
jud^ent is foimd m Eberhard Weissmann's “Intro- 
ductio in memorabilia ecclesiastica historise saerse 
Novi Test.” (2 vols., Tubingen, 1718). Superior to 
the works of all preceding Lutheran writers, both 
because of their thoroughness and their dignified dic- 
tion, are the Latin historical writings of Joh. Lor. 
Mosheim, particularly his “De rebus christ. ante 


Constantinum Magnum” (Helmstadt, 1753), and “In- 
stitutiones histor. eccles. antiquioris et recentioris” 
(ibid., 1755). They betray, however, a tendency 
towards a rationalistic concept of the Church, which 
appears throughout as an institution of secular origin. 
His “ Institutiones ” were translated into German and 
continued by two of his pupils, J. von Einem and Rud. 
Schlegel (Leipzig, 1769 — ; Heilbronn, 1770 — ). Fur- 
ther progress was made in the works of Pfaff, chancellor 
of Tubingen (“ Institutiones histor. eccl.”, Tubingen, 
1721), of Baumgarten (“Auszug der Kirchenge- 
schichte”, 3 vols., Halle, 1743 — ), Pertsch (“ Versuch 
einer Kirchengeschichte”, 5 vols, Leipzig, 1736 — 
Cotta (“Versuch einer au^uhrlichen Hirenenhistone 
des neuen Testamentes”, 3 vols., Tubingen, 1768-73). 
Special works, excellent for their time, were written by 
the two Walchs — ^Joh. Georg Walch issuing “Eine 
Geschichte der Religionsstreitigkeiten innerhalb und 
ausserhalb der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche” in 
two parts, each comprising five volumes (Jena, 1733- 
9), while his son Christian Wilhelm published a lengthy 
“Ketzergeschichte”, whose eleventh volume reaches 
to the Iconoclasts (Leipzig, 1762-85). The latter also 
wrote a “ Religionsgeschichte der neuesten Zeit”, 
beginning with Clement XIV (to which Planck added 
three volumes) also a “Historic der Earchenver- 
sammlungen” (Leipzig, 1759), and a “Histone der 
rom. Papste” (GUttmgen, 1758). The most impor- 
tant Lutheran work on general church history is that 
of J. Mathias Schrbekh. a pupil of Mosheim and a pro- 
fessor at Wittenberg: “ Christliche Kirchengeschichte 
bis zur Reformation” in thirty-five volumes (Leipzig, 
1768-1803), continued as “Kirchengeschichte seit der 
Reformation” in eight volumes (Leipzig, 1803-8), 
to which Tzschirmer added two others (1810-12). 
The whole work, scholarly but too diffuse and laying 
excessive emphasis on the biographical element, in- 
cludes forty-five volumes and closes with the beg in ning 
of the nineteenth century. Meanwhile the shallow 
rationalism of the eighteenth century had spread 
widely, and soon affected many works on churen his- 
tory. The works of Joh. Salomon Semler, an unbe- 
lieving hypercritic, in this respect hold an undesirable 
pre-eminence, his “Historise eccles. selecta capita” (3 
vols., Halle, 1767 — “Versuch eines fruchtbaren Aus- 
zuges der Kirchengeschichte” (3 parts, ibid., 1778), 
and “ Versuch christlicher Jahrbucher ” (2 parts, Halle, 
1782). Most of his contemporaries were more or less 
openly rationalistic, and cnurch history became a 
chrorucle of scandals (Scandalchronik). Everywhere 
the writers saw only superstition, fanaticism, and 
human passion, while the greatest and holiest cha^c- 
ters of ecclesiastical history were shamefully carica- 
tured. This spirit is particularly characteristic of 
Spittler, “Grundriss der Gesch. der christl. Kirche” 
and Henke “Allgem. Geschichte der chr. K. ” 

(3) The Nineteenth Century. — ^Ecclesiastico-his- 
toncal studies have fared better in the nineteenth 
century. The horrors of the French Revolution led 
to a vigorous reaction and gave birth to a more ideal 
spirit m literature. Patriotism and religious zeal 
revived and exerted a favourable influence on all 
intellectual life. Romanticism led to a juster appre- 
ciation of the Catholic medieval world, while m all 
departments of learning there appeared an earnest 
desire to be objective in judgment. Finally, the 
sources of ecclesiastical history were studied and used 
in a new spirit, the outgrowth of an ever more definite 
and penetrating Mstorical criticism. The general re- 
sult was favourable to the science of history. 

(a) Catholic Ecclesiastical Historians. — ^It was in 
Catholic Germany that these changes were first 
noticeable, more particularly in the work of the famous 
convert, Coimt Leopold von Stolberg (q. v.) . His “ Ge- 
schichte der Religion Jesu Christi” was issued in fifteen 
volumes, the first four of which contain the history of 
the Old Testament and reach to 430. Similarly, the 
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less important Geschichte der christlichen Kirche ’ 
(9 vols., Ravensburg, 1824-34) by Locherer, rather 
uncritical and exhibiting the influence of Schrockh, 
remained unfinished, and reaches only to 1073. The 
excellent “Geschichte der christlichen Kirche” by 
J. Othmar von Rauschen is also incomplete. A use- 
ful compendium, serious and scientific in character, 
was begun by Hortig, professor at Landshut, the 
“Handbuch der christlichen Kirchengeschichte”. 
He completed two volumes (Landshut, 1821-), and 
reached the Reformation; a third volume, that 
brought the work down to the French revolution, 
was added by his successor Dbllinger (q. v.). This 
scholar, who unhappily later on abandoned the Catho- 
lic attitude and principles of his earlier days, excelled 
all previous writers of this century. Johann Adam 
Mdhler wrote severd special historical works and dis- 
sertations of exceptional merit. His lectures on gen- 
eral church history were published after his death by 
his pupil, the Benedictine Pius Gams (“Kirchenge- 
schichte”, 3 vols., Ratisbon, 1867). To these larger 
and epoch-matoig works must be added several com- 
pendia, some of which like Klein (“ Historia ecclesias- 
tica”, Gratz, 1827), Ruttenstock (“ Institutiones hist, 
eccl.”, 3 vols., Vienna, 1832-4), Cherrier (“ Instit. hist, 
eccl.”, 4 vols., Pestini, 1840-L were bare summaries of 
facts; others, like Ritter (“Handbuch der Kirchenge- 
schichte”, 3 vols., Bonn, 1830; 6th ed. by Ennen, 1861), 
and Alzog (“Universalgeschichte der christlichen 
Kirche”, Mainz. 1840; 10th ed. by F. X. Kraus, 
1882), are lengthy narratives, critical and thorough. 
Particular periods or epochs of ecclesiastical history 
soon found careful cultivation, e. g. by Riff el, “ Kir- 
chengeschichte der neuen und neuesten Zeit, vom 
Anfang der Glaubensspaltung im 16. Jahrhundert” 
(3 vols., Mainz, 1841-6); Damberger “Synchrqnist- 
xsche Geschichte der Kirche und der Welt im Mittel- 
alter” (in 15 volumes, Ratisbon, 1850-63; the last 
volume edited by Rattinger), which reaches to 1378. 
With DSlHnger and M6hler we must rank Karl Joseph 
Hefele, the third of the great German Catholic 
torians, whose valuable “Konziliengeschichte” is 
really a comprehensive work on general church 
history; the first seven volumes of the work (Frei- 
burg, 1855-74) reach to 1448. A new edition was 
begun by the author (ibid., 1873-) ; it was carried on 
by Knopfler (vols. V-VII), while HergenrSther (later 
cardinal) undertook to continue the work and pub- 
lished two more volumes (VIII-IX, 1887-90), which 
carry the history of the Councils to the opening of the 
Council of IVent. Hergemother is the fourth great 
church historian of Catholic Germany', His “ Hand- 
buch der allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte” (3 vols., 
Freiburg im B., 1876-80 ; 3rd ed., 1884-6 ; 4th ed., 
revised by J. P. Kirsch, 1902 sqq.) exhibits vast eru- 
dition and won recognition, even from Protestants as 
the most independent and instructive Catholic Church 
history. In recent years smaller, but scholarly com- 

S mdia have been written by Briick, KrauSj Funk, 
nOpfler, Marx, and Weiss. Numerous periodicals 
of a scientific nature bear evidence to the vigorous 
activity at present displayed in the field of ecclesias- 
tical history, e. g. the “Kirchengeschiohtliche Stu- 
dien” (Mtinster), the “Quellen und Forschungen aus 
dem Gebietder Geschichte” (Paderbom), the “For- 
schungen zur christlichen Literatur- und Do^en- 
geschichte” (Mainz and Paderbom), the “Veroffent- 
Echungen aus dem kirchenhistorischen Seminar 
Miinchen”. 

France. — ^In France the study of church histo^ 
was long in attaining the high standard it reached in 
the seventeenth century- Two extensive narratives 
of general church histo^ appeared. That of Ro^- 
bacner is the better, “ Histoire universelle de I’Eglise 
cathoUque” (Nancy, 1842-9). ^ It exhibits little inde- 
pendent research, but is a diligently executed work, 
and the author made a generous and skilful use of the 


best and most recent literature (new ed. with con- 
tinuation by Guillaume, Paris, 1877). The second 
work is by Darras (q. v.). In recent years the science 
of ecclesiastical histor 3 r has made great progress in 
France, both as to genuine criticism and thorough 
scholarly narrative. The critical tendency, aroused 
and sustained principally by Louis Duchesne, con- 
tinues to flourisn and inspires very important works, 
particularly in special ecclesiastical history. Among 
the writings of Duchesne the “Histoire ancienne de 
TEglise” (2 vols., already issued, Paris, 1906-) d^ 
serves particular mention. Another important publi- 
cation is the “ Biblioth^que de I’enseignement de 
rhistoire eccl^siastique” a series of monographs by 
different authors, of which fourteen volumes have so 
far appeared (Paris, 1896-), and some have gone 
through several editions. A very useful manual is 
Marion’s “Histoire de I’Eglise” (Paris, 1906). 

Belgium. — Belgium, the home of the Bollandists 
and seat of the great work of the “Acta Sanctorum”, 
deserves particular credit for the truly scientific 
spirit in which that noble work is conducted. The 
BoUandist de Smedt wrote an excellent “ Intro- 
ductio generalis in Historiam ecclesiasticam critice 
tractandam” (Louvain, 1876). A manual of church 
history was published by Wouters (“Compendium 
hist. eccL”, 3 vols., Louvain, 1874), who also wrote 
“Dissertationes in selecta capita hist, eccl.” (6 vols., 
Louvain, 1868-72). Jungmann dealt with general 
church history to the end of the eighteenth century 
in his “Dissertationes selectee in historiam ecclesi- 
asticam”. The serious character of ecclesiastico- 
historical studies at Louvain is best seen in the 
“Revue d’histoire eccl^siastique” edited by Cauchie 
and Ladeuze. 

Italy. — Some good manuals have appeared in Italy 
which evidence a beginning of senous studies in 
church history, e. g.D^i^ore, “ Institutiones histor. 
eccles.”, edited by Tissam (4 vols., Rome, 1837-46); 
Palma, “ Prselectiones hist, eccl.” (4 vols., Rome, 
1838-46); Prezziner, Storia della Chiesa (9 vols., 
Florence, 1822-); Ign. Mozzoni, “Prolegomena alia 
storia universale della chiesa” (Florence, 1861), and 
^^Tavole chronologiche critiche della storia universale 
della chiesa” (Venice, 1856-). Balan published, as 
a continuation of Rohrbacher’s universal ecclesiastical 
history the “Storia della chiesa dall* anno 1846 sino 
ai giomi nostri” (3 vols., Turin, 1886) . Special works 
of great value were produced in various departments, 
above all by Giovanni Battista de Rossi in Chris- 
tian archseology. However, certain recent works on 
general church history — e. g. Amelli, “Storia della 
chiesa” (2 vols., Milan, 1877); Taglialatela, “Lezioni 
di storia eccles. e di archeologia cristiana” (4 vols., 
Naples, 1897); Pighi, “Inst. hist, eccl.”, I (Verona, 
1901)-^o not come up to the present standard, at 
any rate, from the standpoint of methodical and criti- 
cal treatment. ^ ^ . , , 

Spain. — ^The ecclesiastical history of Spam inspired 
two great works, one by Villanueva (“ Viage literario 
a las iglesias de Espafia”, Madrid, 1803-21; 1850-2), 
the other by de la Fuente C* Historia ecclesiastica de 
Espana”, 2nd ed., 2 vols.. Madrid, 1873-5). In the 
field of general history, only Amat’s “ Historia ecclesi- 
astica o tratado de la Iglesia de Jesu Christo” (12 vols., 
Madrid, 1793-1803, 2nd ed. 1807) appeared-ynot a 
very thorough work. Juan Manuel de Berriozobal 
wrote “Historia de la Iglesia en sus primes siglos” 
(4 vols., Madrid, 1867).^ The Dominican Francisco 
Rivaz y Madrazo published a manual (“Curso de 
historia ecclesiastica”, 3 vols., 3rd ed., Madrid, 1905). 

Holland.~-The first scientific Catholic manual of 
church history in Dutch was recently written by Al- 
bers (“Handboek der algemeene Kerkgeschiedenis”, 
2 vols., Nijmegen, 1906-7; 2nd ed., 1908). 

England.— In English-speaking lands general church 
history has hitherto been but little cultivated; special 
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ecclesiastical history, on the other hand, can point to 
3 L multitude of works. Among Catholic productions 
may be noted Lingard’s “ History of England ” and 
his “History and Antiquities of the Amglo-Saxon 
Church”, which are reliable works of reference for 
early and medieval English ecclesiastical history, - 
Butler’s “Historical Memoirs of English, Irish and 
Scottish Catholics since the Reform” (London, 1819; 
with Milner’s “Supplementary Memoirs”, ibid., 1820); 
Flanagan’s “ History of the Church of England” (2 
vols., London, 1850); Reeve’s “Short View of the 
History of the Qhurch”. The post-Reformation period 
is treated in Dodd, “ Church History of England, 1500“ 
1688” (ed. Tierney, 5 vols., London. 1839). Other 
useful works are Gillow’s “Bibliographical Dictionary 
of English Catholics since the Reformation”, Allies’ 
^^The Formation of Christendom” (q. v.), Digby’s 
Mores Catholici, or Ages of Faith” (q. v.) 

Scotland. — ^A brief Catholic general account of the 
Mstory of the Church in Scotland is that of T. Walsh, 
“History of the Catholic Church in Scotland” (1876). 
An excellent history is that of Canon Bellesheim, 
with a very full bibliography, translated into Eng- 
lish byDom Hunter-Blair, “History of the CathoUc 
Church in Scotland” (^4 vols., London, 1887, sqq.). 
The ablest non-Catholic work is Calderwood’s “His- 
tory of the Kirk” (8 vols., Edinburgh, 1842). 

Ireland. — ^The numerous civil histories of Ireland 
abound in materials for its church history. The first 
serious Catholic work on the general ecclesiastical 
history of Ireland was that of Lanigan, “Ecclesiastical 
History of Ireland” (4 vols., 2nd ed-, Dublin, 1829), 
reaching only to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. A single volume work is that of the Francis- 
can Brenan, “ Ecclesiastical History of Ireland” (Dub- 
lin, 1864). Important works dealing with particular 
epochs and aspects of Irish history: Haddan and Stubbs, 
**^ouncils and EccL Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland” (non-Catholic, London, 1873); 
W. Mazi^re- Brady, “The Episcopal Succession in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, 1400-1873^’ (Rome, 
1876); Ware and Harris, “History of the Bishops, 
Antiquities, and Writers of Ireland” (non-Catholic, 3 
vols., Dublin, 1739-1845); Malone, “Church History 
of Ireland from the Anglo-Norman Invasion to the 
Reformation” (Dublin, 1882); O'Hanlon’s “Lives of 
the Irish Saints”; Killen, “Ecclesiastical History of 
Ireland” (Presbyterian, London, 1875). Good Cath- 
olic accounts of the early Irish Church are those 
of Greith (Freiburg, 1867), Moran (Dublin, 1864), 
Oargan (ibid,, 1864), Salmon (ibid., 1900). Protes- 
tant views were set forth by Stokes, “Ireland and the 
Geltic Church to 1172” (London, 1886), Loofs (1882), 
and Zimmer (1907) . i^or a good bibliography of Irish 
ecclesiastical history see Bellesheim, “Gesch. der 
kathol. Kirche in Irland” (3 vols., Mainz, 1890 — ). 

United States. — No satisfactory general history of 
the Church in the United States has yet appeared. A 
very learned documentary work is that or John Gil- 
mary Shea, “History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States” (4 vols., New York, 1886). O’Gox- 
inan’s,“A History of the Roman Catholic Church 
the United States” (New York, 1895), contains a use* 
ful bibliography. ^ 

For Australia see Cardinal Moran’s “History of the 
Catholic Church in Australasia ” (Sydney, 189^. 

(b) Protestant Church Historians. — ^Among Protes- 
tants, Church history was cultivated chiefly by Ger- 
man Lutherans; their works came to be autnontative 
among non-Catholics. Planck^ the first important 
Protestant ecclesiastical historian of the nineteenth 
century, exhibits the infliuenoe of the ratiomton of 
the preceding age, but exhibits also more solidity and 
more Christian sentiment both in his special works on 
the history of Protestant theolo^, and in his impor- 
tant “ Gesohichte der christlichkirchJichen Gesell- 
schaftsverfassung” (5 vols., Hanover, 1803-9). Ne- 


ander is superior to him in talents and erudition, 
and moreover retains belief in the supematur^. His 
“ Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und 
Kirche” (5 vols., Hamburg, 1825-45) reaches to the 
end of the thirteenth century; after his death a sixth 
volume (to the Council of Basle) was added (1852). 
He also wrote a history of the Apostolic epoch, “ Ge- 
schichte der Pflanzimg und Leitung der christlichen 
Kirche durch die Apostel” (2 vols., Hamburg, 
1832^ — ) . To his school belong Guericke (“ Handbuch 
der Kirchengeschichte ”, Halle, 1833; 9th ed., Leipzig, 
1865 — ), Jacobi (“Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte ”, 
Berlin, 1850), Schaff (“ Geschichte der alten Eurche”, 
Leipzig, 1867), Niedner (“Gesch. der christl. Kirche”, 
Leipzig, 1846). They are stricter Lutherans however. A 
different method is followed by Dante (“ Lehrbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte”, 2 vols., Jena,^ 1818-26) ; the text 
is brief and condensed, but is fortified by lengthy ex- 
cerpts from the sources. A similar plan is followed by 
<jieseler (“Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte”, 5 vols., 
Bonn, 1824-57; a sixth volume was added by Rede- 
penning from the author’s manuscript) . Other man- 
uals were written by Engelhardt (3 vols., Erlangen, 
1832, with a volume of sources, 1834) and Kurtz 
(“Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte”, Mitau, 1849). 
Lindner’s “ Lehrbuch der Kirchengescnichte ” (3 vols.. 
Leipzig, 1848-54) is strictly Lutheran; less biased 
are Hasse (“Kirchengeschichte”, 3 parts, Leipzig, 
1864) and Herzog (“Abriss der gesammten Kircnen- 
geschichte”, 3 vols., Erlangen, 1876, sq.). Hase’s 
“Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte” and “Kirchen- 
geschichte” are moderate in views, though frankly 
anti-Catholic. His diction is elegant, and his char- 
acter^sketches finely drawn. 

Another Protestant school is more in sympathy 
with Semler’s rationalistic views. These writers are 
Hegelian in temper and spirit and seek to strip Christ 
tianity of its supernatural character. Its first leaders 
were the so-called “ Neo-Ttibingen School’’ under 
Johann Christian Baur, whose ecclesiastico-historical 
writings are directly anti-Christian: “Das Christen- 
tum und die Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhunderte” 
(Tabingen, 1853); “Die christliche Kirche vom 4. bis 
zum 6. Jahrhundert” (ibid., 1859); “Die christliche 
Kirche des Mittelalters” (ibid., 1860); “Die neuere 
Zeit” (ibid., 1861-3); “ Das neunzehnte Jahrhundert” 
(ibid., 1863-73) . Baur himself and his rationalistic ad- 
herents, Schwegler, Ritschl, Rothe, wrote also special 
worl^ on the origins of the Churchy The “ iUlgemeine 


this spirit. Though constantly attacked, this school, 
whose ctdef living representative is Adolf Hamack, 
predominates in German Protestantism. Moeller, in 
Ms able “Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte” writes 
with moderation: similarly Miiller in his yet unfin i s hed 
“Kirchengeschichte” (Tubingen, 1892, sqq.). 

In the nineteenth century also the Reformed (see 
above) produced less in the province of general church 
history than the Lutherans. Among the German 
authors must be named: Thym, “Historische Ent- 
wioklung der ScMcksfile der Kirche Christ!” (2 
vds., Berlin, 1800 — ); Munscher, “Lehrbuch der 
christl. Kirchengeschichte” (Marburg, 1801) ; Ebrard, 
“Handbuch der Kirchen- und Do^engeschichte” 
(4 vols., Erlangen, 1865 — ) ; the most important of the 
Reformed Church historians is Hagenbach, “Kirchen- 
geschichte” who is temperate in his criticism of the 
Catholic Middle Ages. Among the Reformed Church 
historians of Fr&nce must be mentioned: Matter, 
“ Histoire du christiardsme et de la soci4t5 chr5tienne’ 
(4 Vols., Strasburg, 1829); Potter. “Histoire du 
christianisme ” (8 vols., Paris, 1866); Et. Ohastel, 
“Histoire du christianisme depuis son origine jusqu a 


nos jours” (5 vols,, Paris, 1881-3); Pressens6, His- 
toire des trois premiers siScles”; d’Aubign4, “ Histoire 
de la reformation du 16“^® si^ole” (Paris, 1831 — ^). 
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Holland produced: Hofstedede Groot, Institutiones 
histor. eccles.’’ (Groningen, 1835); Royaards, “Com- 
pendium hist. eccL christ.*’ (Utrecht, 1841-45). 

In the past, England, Scotland, and North America 
have cultivated for the most part special fields, espe- 
cially the early Christian period and the ecclesiastical 
history of particular nations. The most important 
general ecclesiastical history of England Mtherto pro- 
duced by Anglican scholars is that edited by W. 
Stephens and W. Hunt — “A History of the Eng- 
lish Church by various writers (Hunt,^ Stephens, 
Capes, Gairdner, Hutton, Overton), of which ten vol- 
umes have already (1910) appeared. An exhaustive 
history of the period since the Reformation is that of 
Dixon, “History of the Church of England since 
1529 (5 vols., 1878-1902) . In his “ LoUardy and the 
Reformation in England'* (2 vols., London, 1908), 
Dr. James Gairdner gives an able and impartial ac- 
count of the genesis of the Reformation in En^and. 
A very useful work is the “ Dictionary of Christiaif 
Biography, Literature, Sects and Doctrines during the 
first eight centuries'*, edited by William Smith and H. 
Wace (4 vols., London, 1879 — ). We might also 
mention the “History of the Christian Church" by 
Canon James Robertson of Canterbury, reaching to 
1517; C. Wordsworth*s “Church History'* (4 vols., 
London, 1885), and the “History of the Christian 
Church^* by Schaff (6 vols.. New York, 1882-1909). 
Other Protestant histories are: Archdeacon Hard- 
wick's “ History of the Christian Church, Middle Age " 
(3rd ed. by Stubbs, London, 1872), and “Reforma- 
tion" (3rd ed. by Stubbs, Londom 1873); French's 
“Lectures on Mediaeval Church History" (London, 
1877); Milman's “History of Latin Christianity to 
Nicholas V, 1455 " (revised ed,, London, 1*866) ; Pnilip 
Smith’s “History of the Christian Church to the end 
of the Middle Ages" (New York^ 1885); George P. 
Fisher's “Bfistory of the Christian Church" (New 
York, 1887). Fair and impartial in many ways is 
Wakeman’s “Introduction to the Church History of 
England" (3rd ed., London, 1907).^ To these may be 
added James Murdock’s translation of Mosheim's 
“Institutes" (New York, 1854), and Henry B. Smith's 
translation of Gieseler's “History of the Church" 
(New York, 1857-80). For the sources of English 
Church history in general see Gross, “The Sources 
of English ifistory to 1489" (New York, 1900), 
and Gardiner and MuUinger, “Introduction to the 
Study of English History" (latest ed., London, 
1903). 

c) Greek Orthodox Writers. — ^In recent time Greek 
Orthodox writers have produced two works which 
indicate a growing interest in general Church history: 
the 'IffTopia. 'TSiKK\t}<naffTLK’f) by Diomedes Kyriakus (2 
vols., Athens, 1882), and the 'E/cjcXijo-Mia-rt/c^ IcrTopla 
dirb ^ItjcoO Xpurrov fiexp^ Kad* ijfjias by 

Philaretes Bapheides (Constantinople, 1884 — ) . 

In conclusion it may be added that the biographies 
of most of the Catholic authors mentioned above will 
be found in The Catholic Encyclopedia. 

Freeman, The M ethods of Historical Study (London, 1886) ; 
BsRNHErM, Leihrbuch der historiachen Methods (3rd ed., Leipzig, 
1903); Meistbr in Orundries der Qeschichiemeeenachaft^vol. I, 
pt. I (Leipzig, 1906); db Smedt, Prineipea de la critique hiS’- 
tongue (Lifege, 1883); Langlois and Sbiqnobos, Introduction 
aux Hudea hiatoriquea (3rd ed., Paris, 1905); ICnOpfler, Wert 
und Bedeutung dee Siudium der Kirchengeachichte (Munich, 1894; 
cf. also SchrOrs, HiaL Jahrb., 1894, pp. 133-146) ; Ehrhard, 
Stdlung und Aufgdbe der Kirchengeachichte in der Gegenwart 
(Stut^rt, 1898) ; db Smedt, Introauctio generalia ad hiatoriam 
eccLeaiaaticam critice tractandam (Ghent, 1876); Nirschl, Pro- 
pddeutik der Kirchengeachichte (Mainz, 1888); Kihn, Eneuklo- 
nQjdie vnd Methodologie der Theologie (Freiburg, im Br., 1892); 
Hagenbach, BnzfuchpQdie und M^hodoloqu der th^hgiachen 
Wiaaenachaften (12th ed., Leipzig, 1889); Htthtbr, Nomencla^ 
tar hteranua theologioe caihoUcce T3rd ed., Innsbruck, 1903-) ; 
HergenrOthbr, Handbuch der culgemeinen Kirchengeachichte, 

I (4th ed. by KniacK, Freibuig im Br., 1902), Introduction; 
Dblbhatb, Lea ligendea hagiographiquea (2nd ed., Paris, 1906) ; 
Fonck, Wiaaenachaftlichea Aroeiten. Beitrdge zur Methodik dea 
Lkademiachm Studium (Innsbruck, 1908). 

J. P. KmscH. 


Hittites. See Hethites. 

Hittorp, Melchiob, theologian and liturgical 
writer, b. about 1525, at Cologne; d. there in 1584. 
On the completion of his studies he obtained the 
degree of Licentiate of Theology, and was appointed 
canon at S. Maria ad Gradus. In 1593 tie was 
elected dean of the collegiate church of St. Cunibert. 
At the request of Jacob Pamelius, then canon of 
Bruges and later Bishop of St-Omer, Hittorp pub- 
lished in 1568 “ Vetustorum ecclesise patrum libri varii 
de divinis catholicae ecclesise^ officiis ", a work con- 
taining various writings of Isidore of Seville, Alcuin, 
Rhabanus Maurus, Strabo, Berno, and others. An 
enlarged edition by Ferrari (1591) was reproduced in 
the “Magn. Bibl. vet. PP.", X (Paris, 1644). 

Hurter, Nomenclator; Allgem deutache Biog , XII, 507; 
Harzhbim, Bibl. Colonien.; Idem, Catal. biblioth. Metrop Colon. 

Francis Mershman. 


Hladnik, Franz von Paula, botanist and school- 
master, b. 29 March, 1773, at Idria, Carniola, Austria; 
d. 25 November, 1844, at Laibach, Carniola. He was 
the son of a mining official; he studied philosophy and 
theology and became a priest in 1796. His weak 
health prevented his undertaking parish duties, and 
in 1796 ne occupied the post of Skriptor in the library 
of the Laibach Lyceum, but soon gave this up, and for 
forty years devoted himself to teaching in the different 
schools of Laibach. In 1803 he was already direc- 
tor of the Normal School and in 1807 prefect of the 
gymnasium, which post he held till his sight failed, 
in his last years he was blind. Hladnik was a true 
teacher, who brought the gymnasium of Laibach to 
a flourishing condition, for which he was honourably 
distinguish^ by the Emperor Francis. During the 
French occupation, Hladnik was appointed professor 
of botany and natural history in the Central School of 
Laibach, and presented with a piece of land to be laid 
out for the cultivation of the flora of Carniola. It 
soon contained 600 kinds of local plants. 

Whilst occupied with his botamcal garden, he was 
also delivering lectures on botany and spent his holi- 
days for thirty years in making researches in the 
crownland of Carniola. These researches " form his 
most important contributions to science. He be- 
queathecf his rich botanical collection to the Rudolfi- 
num Public Museum, founded in Laibach in 1831. 
The museum owes him much and contains his portrait, 
painted by A, von Hermannsthal. Among Hladnik's 
pupils was Skofitz, the founder of the “ Oesterr. Bot. 
Zeitschrift", now in its sixtieth year of publication. 
Hladnik discovered several new kinds of plants and 
certain genera have been named after him. He did 
not publish any scientific works; his manuscripts now 
in possession of the Carniola Historical Society are 
written in Latin, German, French, and Slavonian, 
proving the learning and industry of the author. 
They treat of ascetic theology, history, botany, and 
mineralogy. 

Von Wurzbach, Biogr. Lexikon dea Kaiaertuma Oeaterreich, 
IX (Vienna, 1863) ; Oeaterr. Botan. Zeitschrift, (Vienna, 

1875); Botanik u. Zoologie in Oeaterr eich (Vienna, 1901); 
Dalla Torre and Harms, Genera Siphonogamarwn (Leipzifi:, 
1900-7). 

Jos. H. Rompel. 

Hoban, Michael John. See Scranton, Diocese 

OF. 


Hobart, Archdiocese op (Hobartensis), com- 
prises Tasmania, Bruni Island, and the Cape Barren, 
Flinders, King, and other islands in Bass Straits. 
Tasmania was originally under the jurisdiction of 
the vicar Apostolic of Capetown, Mauritius and New 
Holland, and afterwards under that of New Holland, 
when it was made a separate vicariate. Hobart was 
made a diocese in 1842. On the establishment of 
the Australian hierarchy the Bishop of Hobart was 
suffragan of the Archbishop of Sydney. When in 
1874 Melbourne became the archdiocese of the new 
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province of Melbourne, Hobart was named one of its 
suffragan sees. It remained part of the province of 
Melbourne until 1888, when Hobart was made an 
archdiocese and Tasmania became an independent 
ecclesiastical province. Though Tasmania was dis- 
covered in 1642 by the Dutch, no attempt at settle- 
ment seems to have been made by them. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, the presence of 
French exploring expeditions aroused the suspicions 
of the British, who h^ already established a colony in 
New South Wales, and led to the permanent occupa- 
tion of Tasmania by Britain. The first settlement 
was made in 1803 at Risdon, but in 1804 it was re- 
moved to Sullivan^s Cove, the site of the present city 
of Hobart. The population of Tasmania was about 
183,000 on 31 December, 1908 (CathoUcs, 32,000). 
The circumstances of the early settlement of the island 
did not tend to religious progress. It was made the 
dumping-ground for the refractory prisoners of Bot- 
any Bay. 

There was no Catholic chaplain to administer to the 
prison population and the first few free settlers until 
1821, when Rev. Philip Connolly was appointed; he 
was vicar-general to the Vicar Apostolic of Mauritius 
for Van Diemen’s Land and New Holland. His first 
church, a small wooden structure, was named after St. 
Virgilius ; in 1835 Father Cotham, O.S.B., was appointed 
to nelp him. Connolly died in 1839, ana Bishop 
Folding appointed Father Therry as his vicar-general 
in Tasmania. The account of his struggles in those 
early days, when as in other British colonies an at- 
tempt was made to make the settlement as Protestant 
as possible, is very interesting. Therry and his col- 
leagues did wonders among their flock. They had a 
parish of 26,215 square miles, with a number of scat- 
tered settlements, without roads to make passage 
easy, and with hostile blacks to endanger their lives. 
When in 1842 Bishop Willson took possession of the 
See of Hobart, he found a land well prepared for his 
labours. 

It was mainly through his efforts in directing atten- 
tion to the inhumanity of the prison system tnat the 
penal settlement at Norfolk Island, then imder his 
jurisdiction, was broken up, the lot of the prisoners in 
Tasmania made much more tolerable, and the system 
itself finally abandoned. His successor, Most Rev. 
Daniel Murphy, who arrived in 1866, had laboured in 
India previously. He died on 27 Dec., 1907. While Dr. 
Willson’s episcopate was chiefly noted for his labours in 
the cause of humanity. Dr. Murphy laboured for the 
training of the young. The Sisters of Charity had 
long worked in Hobart xmder Bishop Willson. Under 
Bishop Murphy their work was extended, and the 
Presentation Sisters, the Sisters of St. Joseph, the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, and the Sisters of the Sacred Heart all 
opened schools. Dr. Murohy’s last work was the 
erection of the College of St. Virgilius for the young 
boys of his flock. The present archbishop, Most Rev. 
Patrick Delany, has arranged with the Irish Chris- 
tian Brothers to take charge of St. Virgilius’s 
College. At the request of the archbishop, the Catho- 
lic schools of the island are subject to inspection and 
examination by the State School inspectors, but they 
receive nothing from the public funds. The State 
schools have Scripture lessons in their curriculum. 
The teacher, whether a behever or an unbeliever, is 
bound to give them. If Catholic parents object, their 
children are exempt from attendance at these lessons. 
The Catholics strongly protest against the injustice of 
being forced to contribute to a system which teaches a 
kind of mild Protestantism to the children. 

The State offers a number of scholarships to be com- 
peted for by the pupils of aU schools, whether public 
or ^ ‘ private But as both schools and teachers have 
now oy law to be registered and licensed by the School 
Registration Board, there is, strictly speaking, no 
longer any '^private ” school in the State. Education 


is now free in the public primary schools. There is a 
Tasmanian university, on the board of which a Catho- 
lic priest has a place, just as a priest holds a seat on the 
school registration board. The personal influence and 
example of the Bishops and Archbishops of Hobart 
and of the pioneer priests succeeded in removing 
almost altogether the religious acerbities by which 
other British dependencies are often troubled. There 
are at present in the archdiocese, the archbishop, 26 
priests, 135 nuns, 4 superior day schools, 25 primary 
schools, 1 orphanage, 1 Magdalen home (imder the 
Good Shepherd nuns), and 3280 children in Catholic 
schools. Like every Australian province, Tasmania 
has its Catholic paper, the ‘^Monitor”. During the 
early days the clergy were paid bv the State as chap- 
lains to the prison population. The endowment con- 
tinued after the State had received the right of 
representative government. In 1869 State endow- 
ments to religion were withdrawn, but certain sums of 
money were voted, according to the number of their 
adherents, to the hitherto endowed churches. The 
sum granted to the Catholics is held in State bonds 
and returns to the archdiocese about £700 a year. 
The aborigines are extinct, having been civilized” 
out of existence. The last survivor died in 1876. 
There are some half-castes who are forced by the 
Government to reside on the islands in Bass Straits. 
They, too, are dying out. 

Knxbbs, CommonweaUh Statistics; Moran, History of the 
Catholic Church in Australasia (Sydney, s. d.); Government 
Handbook of Tasmania; Australian Camolic Directory^ 1909. 

John O’Mahoney. 

Hodgson, Sydney, layman and martyr; date and 
place of birth unknown; d. at Tyburn, 10 Dec., 1591. 
He was a convert to the Church. In 1591, while 
Father Edmund Jennings was saying Mass at the 
house of Mr. Swithin Wells in London, the pursuivant 
Topcliffe and his assistants broke into the house just 
at the moment of consecration. On this account 
alone, their entrance into the room was obstructed by 
some of the male members of the congregation, includ- 
ing Sydney Hodgson, until the conclusion of the Mass; 
these gentlemen then surrendered themselves. Hodg- 
son and the others were brought to trial on 4 Dec., the 
charge against him being merely that of receiving and 
relieving priests, and of being reconciled to the Church 
of Rome. He was offered his life if he would give some 
sort of a promise of occasional conformity to the 
Estabhshed Church, but as he preferred to me for his 
religion, he was condemned and executed. 

Gxllow, RiftZ. Diet, Eng. Cath., s. v ; Challonbr, Memoirs 
(Edinburgh, 1878), 1, 180, 190; DoDD-TraRNEY, Church History ^ 
II, 260; Morris, Troubles^ 3rd series. 

C. F. Wemyss Beown. 

Hofbauer, Clement. See Clement Mart Hor- 
BAUER, Saint. 

Hofer, Andreas, patriot and soldier, b. at St. 
Leonhard in Passeyrthale, Tyrol, 22 Nov., 1767; 
executed at Mantua, 20 Feb., 1810. His father was 
Imown as the “Sandwirth’^ (i. e., landlord of the inn 
on the sandy spit of land formed by the Passeyr. 
The inn had been in the family for over one hundred 
years). Hofer’s education was very limited. As a 
youth, he was engaged in the wine and horse trade, 
but he went farther afield, learned to know men of 
every class, and even acquired a knowledge of Italian 
that stood him in good stead later. After his mar- 
riage with Anna Ladumer, he took over his father’s 
business, which, however, did not flourish in his hands. 
Gifted, though not a genius, a dashing but upright 
young man, loyal to his God and his sovereign, he 
made many friends by his straightforward character; 
his stately figure and flowmg beard contributing in no 
small degree to his attractiveness. When the Tyrol 
was handed over to Bavaria at the Peace of Presburg, 
the “Sandwirth’' was among the delegates who 
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escorted the departing Archduke John. Thenceforth 
he attended quietly to his own affairs until, in 1806, 
he was called to Vienna with others, and was in- 
formed of the proposed uprising in the Tyrol. At the 
outset of the rebellion he was by no means its chief, 
but acquired fame as a leader mainly by his capture 
of a Bavarian detachment in the marsh of Sterzing. 
Hofer was not engaged in the first capture of Inns- 
bruck, being then an officer on the southern frontier 
with the title of “Imperial Royal Commandant 
When the French broke victoriously into the Tyrol 
and occupied Innsbruck, he issued a general summons 
to the people, which roused many patriots and drew 
them to his standard. The fact that the enemy, 
underestimating the strength of the popular party, 
left only a small garrison of troops, favoured their 
cause. After various skirmishes Hofer’s men broke 

into Innsbruck on 
30 May. The real 
battle came off at 
Berg Isel. The 
‘ ‘ Sandwirth ” took 
no part in the con- 
flict; nevertheless 
he directed it with 
skill and success. 

The Tyrol was 
now free from in- 
vasion for two 
months ; indeed, 
a few bands of in- 
surgents ventured 
into Bavarian and 
Italian territory. 
Under these con- 
ditio n s Hofer 
thought he could 
return to his home 
and leave the gov- 
ernment in the 
hands of the Intendant Hormayr, who had been 
sent from Vienna. But when, in spite of positive 
assurances from the emperor, the Tyrol was aban- 
doned at the armistice of Znaim, and Marshal 
Lefebvre advanced to subdue the country, the 
people determined to risk their lives for faith and 
freedom. Again the written order of the “Sand- 
wirth” flew round the valleys. Haspinger and 
Speckbacher organized the people, and on 13 and 
14 August occurred the second battle of Berg 
Isel. Haspinger decided the result of the day; but 
Hofer stood for some time in the very heat of the 
battle, and by his energetic efforts induced the 
already weakening ranks to renew their efforts. 
Henceforth, the Intendant having fled, Hofer took 
the government into his own hands, moved into the 
Hofburg, and ruled his admiring countrymen in a 
patriarchal manner. Francis II bestowed on him a 
golden medal, but this proved fatal to Hofer, who 
was thereby strengthened in his delusion that the 
emperor Tyould never abandon his faithful Tyrolese. 
Thus it happened that he even disregarded a letter 
from the Archduke John, as though it were a Ba- 
varian or French proclamation, and on 1 November 
lost the third battle of Berg Isel against a superior 
force of the enemy. 

The renewed success of the French general and the 
Bavarian crown prince (afterwards Ludwig I) now 
determined Hofer to surrender; trusting, however, 
to his friends and to false rumours, he changed his 
mind and decided to fight to the last. The mighty 
columns of the allies soon crushed all resistance, and 
the leaders of the peasant army saw that nothing 
remained but flight; Hofer alone remained and went 
into hiding. A covetous countryman, greedy for 
the reward offered for his capture, betrayed him. 
He was surprised in his hiding place, dragged to 


Andreas Hofer. 


Mantua amid insults and outrages, and haled before 
a court. Without awaiting its sentence a peremptory 
order from Napoleon ordered him to be shot forth- 
with. He took his death-sentence wdth Christian 
calmness, and died with the courage of a hero. The 
prophecy he uttered in the presence of his confessor 
shortly before he died: “The Tyrol will be Austrian 
again” was fulfilled three years later. His remains 
were disinterred in 1823 and laid to rest in the court 
chapel at Innsbruck, where his life-size statue now 
stands. The emperor ennobled the Hofer family. 
The youth of Germany has been inspired by his 
heroic figure, and German poets like Mosen, Schen- 
kendorf, Immermann, etc. have sung of his deeds 
and sufferings. Even the French pay a wondering 
homage to his sincere piety, his self-sacrificing patriot- 
ism, and his noble sense of honour (Denis in “Hist. 
g4n.’’; Corr^ard in “Precis d’histoire moderne’^: a 
text-book for the pupils of the military school of 
St. Cyr). 

Andreas Hofer und die Tiroler Insurrektion (Munich, 1810); 
Hormayr, Das Land Tirol und der Tirolerkrieg , 1809 (Leipzig, 
1845); 'SU.ie'p, Tirol im Jahre (Innsbruck, 1852); Eggbr, 
Geschichie Tirols (3 vols., Innsbruck, 1880); Heigel, in AUq. 
d. Biogr., s. v.; Franks, Hofer im Liede (Innsbruck, 1884); 
Hirn, Tirols Erhebung im Jahre 1809 (Innsbruck, 1909). 

Pius Wittman. 

Hofler, Konstantin von, historian; b. at Mem- 
mingen, Bavaria, 26 March, 1811; d. at Prague, 29 
December, 1898. After finishing his studies in the 
gymnasia at Munich and Landshut, he studied first 
jurisprudence and then history at the University 
of Munich under Gbrres, Dolhnger, and especially 
Schelling, and received his degree in 1831 on presenting 
the dissertation “ Ueber die Anfange der griechischen 
Geschichte^^ Aided by a pension from the govern- 
ment, he studied two more years at Gottingen, where he 
published a “ Geschichte der englischen Civilliste^'. He 
then went to Italy, residing chiefly at Florence and 
Rome, and worked there industriously in the examina- 
tion of original sources. Returning to Munich he 
accepted the editorship of the official “Miinchener 
Zeitung'^ in order to earn a subsistence, but while thus 
engaged he had by 1838 qualified himself as Privat- 
dozent in history at the university. The following 
year he became extraordinary, in 1841 ordinary, 
professor of history; in 1842 he became a member 
of the Academy of Sciences. In 1839 he published 
“Die deutschen Papste” in two volumes. After this 
he devoted himself to his duties as professor until 
1846, when he fell into disfavour with King Ludwig I 
on account of the position he took, along with several 
other professors, in the popular agitation against the 
relations of the king with the dancer Lola Montez. 
He expressed his views on the subject in “ Concordat 
und Constitutionseid der Katholiken in Bayern^', and 
for this was removed from his university position, 26 
March, 1847. Although the king after some months 
took Hofler again into the government service, he was, 
nevertheless, transferred to Bamberg (Upper Fran- 
conia), as keeper of the district archives. With his 
accustomed zeal he began the study of Franconian 
history and published in 1849-62 as the fruit of his 
investigations: “ Quellensammlung fiir fr^nkische 
Geschichte”, in four volumes, and in 1852-53 “Fran- 
kische Studien”, parts I-V. During the same period 
he issued “Bayern, sein Recht und seine Geschichte” 
(1850), also in the last mentioned year “Ueber die 
politische Reformbewegung in Deutschland im Mit- 
telalter und den Anteil Bayerns an derselben (1850). 
Further, in the midst of these labours, he began the 
preparation of his “ Lehrbuch der Geschichte” which 
appeared in 1856. 

In 1851 when the Austrian school-system was 
reorganized. Count Thun called Hdfler as professor of 
history to Prague, where he taught with great success 
until he retired on a pension in 1882. In 1865 he be- 
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came a member of the Bohemian Diet, in 1872 a life 
member of the Austrian House of Lords. In this 
latter year he was raised to the hereditary nobility 
and received the order of the Iron Crown. In politics 
he was one of the leaders of the German-Bohemian 
party, a branch of the constitutional party of that 
period, and was one of the chief opponents of the 
Czechs. From 1872, however, he almost practically 
retired from polities, partly from the increasing oppo- 
sition which grew up in the German parties in Austria 
against “Catholicism”, partly because the clerical 
party was drawing closer to the Slavs. Conflicts were 
unavoidable; on the one hand he was a thorough 
German, absolutely convinced of the great mission of 
the Germans in Austria, on the other he was one of the 
most faithful sons of the Catholic Church. Conse- 
quently he gradually withdrew from party politics, 
without losing, however, his strong interest in the 
struggles of the mostly anticlerical German-Bohe- 
mians against the Czechs, and devoted himself entirely 
to the cultivation of German sentiment and intellectual 
life. By his activity, both as teacher and author, he 
became the founder of the modern school of German- 
Bohemian historical research, which received enthusi- 
astic support from the Society founded by him, in 
1862, for the study of the history of the German ele- 
ment in Bohemia, and in consequence ranks as one of 
the most deservedly respected historians of Austria. 

Hofler gave special attention to the history of the 
Hussite movement and reached the conclusion that it 


(1867). Other works worthy of notice are: two 
volumes of “ Abhandlun^en zur Geschichte Oester- 
reichs” (1871-72); “Kritische Untersuchungen tiber 
die Quellen der Geschichte Konig Philipps des Seho- 
nen” (1883); “Bonifatius, der Apostel der Deutschen, 
und die Slawenapostel Konstantinos (Cyrillus) und 
Methodius” (1887). He also published many papers 
in the “Denkschriftender k.k. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften”, in the “ Fontes rerum Austriacarum”, and 
in the “Zeitsehrift des Vereins fur die Gesch, der 
Deutschen in Bohmen”. 

Hofler also wrote a number of historical dramas in 
verse, as well as elegant and thoughtful epigrams; 
his poetical works, however, met with but moderate 
success. Hofler was an eminent man- Endowed with a 
keen mind, and profound observation, as well as with 
many physical advantages, strong health and manly 
beauty, he succeeded, by hard work and “indefati- 
gable self-discipline’^ says his successor Bachmann, 
“in surmounting many initial difficulties and later 
obstacles and in reaching the high position of a 
generally respected savant and teacher: he attained 
the broad views and experience of a statesman, and 
the sure and harmonious bearing of a sage. Himself 
the embodiment of kindliness and goodness, to such a 
degree that he strove to lend assistance where assist- 
ance was neither possible nor timely, he anxiously 
sought to respect the individuality of others and to be 
a model of courtesy and fairness, not merely to appear 
such”. 


was directed less^ against the papacy than against the 
German power in Bohemia and against the cities. 
He characterized the movement as “ an unsympathetic 
historical jjhenomenon, a movement foredoomed to 
failure, which soon became a burden to itself”. He 
saw in Hus only an antagonist of Germanism, the 
destroyer of the University of Prague and ox the 
sciences. His works on Hussitism are: ^^Geschichts- 
schreiber der husitischen Bewegung” (1856-66), in 
three volumes; “Hamster Johannes Hus und der 
Abzug der deutschen Professoren und Studenten aus 
Prag 1409” (1864); “Concilia Pragensia, 1353-1413” 
(1862). These historical investigations involved 
Hofler in a violent literary feud with Franti^ek 
Palackjl, the official historiographer of Bohemia, an 
enthusiastic representative of Czech interests, and the 
indefatigable champion of Slavic supremacy in Bo- 
hemia. But as the scientific proofs produced by 
Hofler were indisputable he was .victorious in this 
controversy and broke down Palack:(?'’s hitherto un- 
questioned authority as a historian. These exhaus- 
tive studies in Bohemian history led Hofler to deeper 
research into the history of the Slavic races. In his 
“ Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der slawischen 
Geschichte” (1879-82), five volumes, he showed how 
the Slavic ■ element had always warred against the 
German element; in the same work he emphasized 
strongly the importance of the German element in 
the development of Bohemia. 

In other works Hsfler treated the ecclesiastical 
reform movements among the Romanic peoples. The 
most important of this class of his writings is: “Die 
romanische Welt und ihr Verhaltnis zu den Reformi- 
deen des Mittelalters”^ (1878). Others are: “Der 
Aufstand der kastillianischen StM^dte gegen Karl V” 
(1876); “Zur Kritik und Quellenkunde der ersten 
Regierungsjahre Kaiser Karls V” (1876-83), in three 
parts ; “ Der deutsche Kaiser und der letzte deutsche 
kpst, Karl V und Adrian VI” (1876); “Papst 
Adrian VI” (1880) in which he proves that this pope 
was the author of Catholic reform in the sixteenth 
century. We are also indebted to him for the two 
volumes of “Monumenta Hispanica” (1881-82). 
Hdfler’s contributions to the history of the Hohen- 
zollern family are to be found in: “ DenkwQrdigkeiten 
des Ritters Ludwig von Eyb” (1849), and in the 
monograph “Barbara, Markgra.fin von Brandenburg” 


Mitteilungen des Vereins fur die Geschichte der JDeutschen in 
Bohmen, XXXVI (1898), 381-411; Biograpkisckes Jahrhuch, II, 
209-11; Allgemeine deutsche Biogravkie (1905), L, 428-33. 

Patricius Schlagbr. 

Hogan, John Baptist, better known, on account of 
his long sojourn in France, as Abb4 Hogan, b. near 
Ennis in County Clare, Ireland, 24 June, 1829; d. at 
Saint-Sulpice, Paris, 

29 September, 1901. | 

His earlier years were | 
spent in Ireland, but 
an uncle, who was a 
priest in the Diocese of 
P6rigueux in France, 
brought him to that 
country at the age of 
fifteen and placed him 
in the preparatory 
seminary of Bordeaux. 

To his early training 
in this institution, 
where he soon evinced 
a more than ordinary 
talent and power of 
adaptation, was due 
the thorough mastery 
which he acquired of 
the French language, 

as also his perfect assimilation of the French spirit and 
ways, albeit without prejudice to his command of Eng- 
lish, or to the qualities characteristic of a thoroughly 
Irish temperament. 

Having completed his classical studies, he entered 
the theological seminary of Bordeaux, and, as at the 
end of his course he was too young to receive orders, he 
went, in 1849, to the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice in 
Paris, where he followed a post-graduate course of 
theology for two years. Then, feeling called to the 
work of clerical education, he entered the “Solitude” 
or novitiate of the Sulpicians at Issy, and was or- 
dained to the priesthood, 5 June, 1852. The following 
September, not having yet completed his twenty- 
third year, he was appointed to the chair of dogmatic 
theology in the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice, where from 
the outset he gave evidence of those rare qualities 
which constitute the teaching faculty, and made him 
so eminent as an instructori- During the ensuing 
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years he was called, through force of circumstances^ to 
teach successively various other branches of ecclesias- 
tical science, but from 1863 to 1884 he occupied with- 
out interruiition the chair of moral theology, adding 
thereto, during a period of thirteen years, the course 
of sacred liturgy. 

After thirty-two years spent in teaching in Saint- 
Sulpice, he was sent in 1884 to the United States, hav- 
ing been appointed the first president of the newly 
erected theological seminary of Boston. After fulfil- 
ling the duties of this post for five years, he was trans- 
ferred to the presidency of the graduate theological 
seminary connected with the Catholic University in 
Washin^on. This dignity he also held for five years, 
his teaching being coimned almost exclusively to lec- 
tures on ascetic theology. He was then recalled 
(1894) to St. John^s Seminary, Boston, and passed 
there the seven remaining years of his life as its presi- 
dent. At the end of the school year 1901 he was 
compelled, on account of rapidly declining health, to 
interrupt his labours for needed rest. Arrangements 
w’ere made for him "to spend the following wmter at 
Hy^res in the south of France, but he died suddenly on 
his way thither, at the age of seventy-two. 

Dr. Hogan, while hardly to be called a specialist in 
any branch, was a scholar of great erudition.^ He 
took a lively interest in all topics, whether pertaining 
to ecclesiastical or to secular science, and was con- 
versant with the best literatm*e bearing on subjects in 
these fields. He was endowed with that rare ability 
for imparting information to different mentalities 
which makes the ideal teacher, and as such his influ- 
ence was widely fe] b and much appreciated, especially 
in France, where for so many years those who were to 
achieve the highest distinction among the secular 
clergy received the benefit of his intellectual guidance. 
His was a keen, versatile, analjrtic mind, characterized 
by breadth of view as well as penetration, and thor- 
oughly alive to the difficulties coimected with all theo- 
logical and philosophical problems. His method was 
chiefly Socratic, free from dogmatism of tone, and he 
possessed in a rare degree the gift of being able to 
render interesting, at least to the more intelligent stu- 
dents, the discussion of even the driest and most ab- 
struse questions. One who had known him intimately 
for many years paid due tribute to his merits in an 
article in the Homiletic Monthly^’, Dec., 1901, on 
Abb4 Hogan's “Clerical Studies". 

Though a scholar greatly gifted in the art of ex- 
pounding^ Dr. Hogan gave little attention to writing 
and publication. Except occasional articles contril> 
uted to periodicals, his only published works are 
“Clerical Studies", which first appeared in the “Ec- 
clesiastical Review" (Philadelphia, 1891-95), and 
“Daily Thoughts". Both of these have been trans- 
lated into French. In the former, which merits a 
place among the best clerical manuals, he covers the 
entire field of ecclesiastical science, treating each sub- 
ject in his own original, suggestive manner, from the 
practical as well as the theoretical standpoint. The 
latter is a book of short meditations for the use of 
priests and seminarians. 

The Am. Ecclesiastical Review (Philadelphia, Oct., 1901); 
The Messenger INew York, Oct., 1901); Catholic News (New 
York, Oct., 1901); PUot (Boston, Oct., 1901); T^let (London, 
Oct., 1901), files. 

Jambs F. Driscoll. 

Hogan, John Joseph. See Kansas, Diocbsb of. 

Hogg, John. See Hill, Richard, 

Hohenbaum van der Meet, Moritz, a Benedic- 
tine historian; b. at Sp6rl near Belgrade, 25 June, 
1718; d. at the monastery of Rheinau, near Schaff- 
hausen in Switzerland, 18 December, 1795. He en- 
tered Rheinau as student in 1730, made vows there 
in 1734, was ordained priest in 1741, became professor 
in 1744, was prior of the monastery from 1758 to 1774, 


keeper of the monastic archives from 1759 till his 
death, and secretary of the Swiss Benedictine Congre- 
gation during the last nineteen years of his life. The 
episcopal See of Lausanne which was offered him by 
the pope he refused to accept. His numerous writings 
(seventy-six separate treatises) are for the most part 
Mstorical studies on his own and other monasteries. 
He also wrote a history of the Swiss Benedictine Con- 
gregation (1602-1785), a life of St. Fintan, and some 
ascetical treatises. Though his historical works give 
evidence of careful researches and of a rare critical 
acumen, only a few of them have found their way into 

g rint. They are nearly all written in Latin and fill 
fty-nine folio and twenty-three quarto volumes. 
Most of these works, together with fifty-two volumes 
of epistolary corre^ondence are at present in the 
cantonal library of Zurich. 

Mater in Freiburger Didcesan-Archiv^ XI (1877), 1-34, with 
a supplement by Bader, Ibid., XII (1878) , 189-201 ; von Wtss, 
Geschichte der Histonographie in der Schweiz (Zurich, 1896), 
300 sq. 

Michael Ott. 

Hohenburg (Odilienberg; Altitona), a sup- 
pressed nunnery, situated on the Odilienberg, the 
most famous of the Vosges mountains in Alsace. It 
was founded about 690 by St. Odilia, who also was its 
fiirst abbess. On the eastern slope of the Odilienberg 
she built a hospice, called Niedermflnster or Nieder- 
Hohenburg, which afterwards became a convent for 
ladies of nobility and was destroyed by lightning in 
1572. Originally Hohenburg seems to havebeen occu- 
pied by Benedictine nuns vho were replaced by can- 
onesses in the eleventh century. In the first half of 
the twelfth century it began to decline, but its dis- 
cipline was restored by Abbess Relindis of Bergen 
near Neuburg on the Danube, who became Abbess 
of Hohenburg about 1140. During her rule Hohen- 
burg became famous for its strict discipline as well 
as the great learning of its nuns. She was succeeded 
in 1167 by Herrad von Landsperg under whose rule 
the fame of Hohenburg continued to increase. She 
built the Premonstratensian monastery of St. Gorgon 
on the slope of the mountain in 1178, and the Augus- 
tinian monastery of Truttenhausen at its foot. Her- 
rad is the author of “Hortus deliciarum”, a collection 
of short treatises on theology, astronomy, philosophy, 
and other branches of learning. It also contained 
some original Latin poems with musical accompani- 
*ment, and some beautiful drawings. The work was 
destroyed at the conflagration of the Strasburg library 
in 1870. When Hohenburg perished by fire in 1546 
some of the nuns returned to their parents, others be- 
came Protestants and married. In 1661 Hohenburg 
was rebuilt and occupied by Premonstratensians. 
During the French Revolution it was confiscated by 
the Government and sold as national property in 1791. 
Mgr. Rass, Bishop of Strasburg, purchased the build- 
ings in 1853 for ms diocese. 

SiLBERMANN, Beschreibung von Boheriburg (Strasburg, 1781 
and 1836) ; Forrer, Der Odilienberg (Strasburg, 1899) ; Kbin- 
HARP, Le mont Ste-Odile et see environs (Strasburg, 1888). 

Michael Ott. 

Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-Schillingsftlrst, Alex- 
ander Leopold, titular Bishop of Sardica, fa- 
mous for his many supposedly miraculous cures, b. 
17 August, 1794, at Kupferzell in Wfirtemberg; d. 
14 November, 1849, at Vdslau near Vienna. He 
studied the humanities at the Theresianum in Vienna, 
1804-8, and at Berne, 1808-10; philosophy at Vienna, 
1810-12; theology at Tymau in Hungary, 1812-14, 
and at Ellwangen, 1814r-15. On 16 September, 1815, 
he was ordained priest and at once devoted himself 
to the care of souls first at Stuttgart, then at Munich. 
In October, 1816, he went to Rome where he had 
little difficulty in justifying hinoself against the ac- 
cusations of having administered the sacraments in 
the German language and of belonging to the Bible 
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Society. On his return he made a pilgrimage to Lo- 
reto, and again arrived at Munich on 23 March, 1817. 
On 8 June of the same year he was made ecclesiastical 
councillor, and, in 1821, canon of Bamberg. About 
this time began the numerous miraculous cures -which 
are alleged to have been effected through the prayers 
of Hohenlohe. On 1 February, 1821, he was suddenly 
cured at Hassfurt of a severe pain in the throat in 
consequence of the prayers of a devout peasant named 
Martin Michel. His belief in the efficacy of prayer 
was greatly strengthened by this cure, and on 21 June, 
1821, he succeeded in curing the Princess Mathilda 
von Schwarzenberg, who had been a paralytic for 
eight years, by his prayers which he joined with those 
of Martin Michel. Having asked the pope whether 
he was permitted to attempt similar cures in the fu- 
ture, he was told not to attempt any more public 
cures, but he continued them in private. He -would 
specify a time during which he would pray for those 
that applied to him, and in this manner he effected 
numerous cures not only on the Continent, but also 
in England,^ Ireland, and the United States. Worthy 
of mention is the case of Mrs. Ann Mattingly of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who was said to have been cured of a 
tumour through his prayers on 10 March, 1824. 
Rome did not pass judgment on these supposed mira- 
cles and Catholics were divided in their opinion. In 
1824 Hohenlohe became canon, in 1829 provost, and 
later Vicar-General and Administrator of Grosswar- 
dein. In 1844 he was made chorepiscopus and titular 
Bishop of Sardica. He is the author of four volumes 
of sermons and ascetical treatises most of which were 
collected and published byS. Brunner(Ratisbon, 1851). 
His method of curing the sick was continued after his 
death by his friend and disciple Jpseph Forster, pastor 
of Huttenheim, who died in 1875. 

ScHAJROLD, Lebenageschichte Alexanders von Hohenlohe (Wtirz- 
burg, 1822); Pachtlbr, Biog. Notizen Uber A. von Hohenlohe 
<1850). 

Michael Ott. 

Holbein, Hans (The Elder Holbein), a German 
painter; b. at Augsburg about 1460; d. at Isenheim, 
Alsace, in 1524. Except that he was born in the Bava- 
rian centre of art, culture, and commerce, and that his 
father, Michael, was a well-to-do leather-worker, little 
is known of his early life. He may have studied in the 
studio of the great Schongauer, and some authorities 
state that he married the daughter of the engraver and 
painter Brickmaer (von Stetten). He is registered 
among the citizens of Ulm in 1499; he was established 
in Frankfort in 1501 and subsequently lived and 
painted at Basle and in Alsace. These wanderings 
may have been occasioned by financial embarrass^ 
ments, for he was poor and in debt all his life. 

Holbein's early work shows that he followed van 
der Weyden and Memling. Then the van Eycks and 
the Cologne school influenced him for more than a 
decade. In this, his “ dry "period of painting, his sub- 
jects were chiefly from the Passion, and, although they 
exhibit crude grouping and colour, and a naive tech- 
nique, they nevertheless evince a profound sentiment 
of sincerity and devotion. He was one of the first 

E ainters, if not the first, in Germany to avoid angles, 
nes, and sharp folds in his elaborate draperies. 
Augsburg was on the high road between Germany and 
Italy, and Holbein, drinking deeply of Italian culture 
substituted the softer Southern elements for the pre- 
cise and archaic German methods. He was one of the 
first to paint a Renaissance type of background, and 
to use architectural decoration in his pictures; and in 
this he became a master. This emancipation of paint- 
ing (1512-22), begun by the elder Holbein, was to be 
completed by his son Hans. Thus the elder Holbein 
was a pioneer and leader in the transformation of Ger- 
man aiii. The majority of the great critics incline to 
this opinion, while others aver that his poverty and 
debts were due to his long and notorious resistance to 
VII.— 25 


Italian influence. He was a spirited and robust, if 
sometimes -vulgar, painter, a man of imagination and 
power, possessmg a splendid capacity for depicting 
character. His merits have long been overshadowed 
by the fame of his son. 

The earliest important work of the elder Holbein is 
a “]VIadonna and Child" (1492) now in the Moritz 
Kapelle, Nuremberg. In 1493 he became well known 
by nis altar-piece in Weingarten Abbey; but the most 
famous of his works is the altar of the basilica of St. 
Paul (now in the Augsburg Gallery), for it contains a 
portrait of himself and his two sons, Ambrose and 
Hans; and the father is pointing -with pride to young 
Hans as if predicting the lad's future greatness. At 
Frankfort, m 1501, Holbein painted a large and im- 
portant altar-piece for the Dominicans and for some 
time after seems to have won pecuniary success. 
Forged documents and false inscriptions for a long 
time ascribed works to the son which modem authori- 
ties ascribe to the father. To-day the elder Holbein 
enters into his own. The beautiful “Conception", 
painted in 1512 (Augsburg Gallery), and the altar- 
piece of St. Sebastian (Munich), a triptych with the 
“Annunciation" and Sts. ElizaDeth and Barbara oc- 
cupying its -wings, are two notable pictures recently- 

roved to be by the elder, and not the younger, Hol- 

ein. The S-t. Sebastian altar-piece is generally 
regarded as his greatest work. His “ Madonna En- 
throned" is preserved in the Germanic Museum, at 
Nuremberg, while two portraits by him (probably a 
man and wife) are in the Hampton Court collection. 
The sketch books of this prolific artist, preserved at 
Berlin and Copenhagen, are filled -witn portraits, 
chiefly in silver-point, the noteworthy faces therein 
being the Ernperor Maximilian, his fool, Kunz von der 
Rosen, the Fuggers, and other men conspicuous in 
commerce and at Court. He and his brother Sigmund 
painted together — ^how long, and on what pictures, 
cannot be discovered; but Hans always signed the 
work. He gave young Hans his first lessons, and en- 
dowed him with his virile force and immense capacity 
for characterization. About 1520 Holbein was in 
Alsace and sought refuge with the monks of Isenheim. 
After Ms death it is recorded that his son claimed his 
brushes, paints, and sketch books from the monastery. 

WoRNUM, Lnfe and Worka of Hana Holbein (Ix>ndon, 1867); 
Chamberlain-, Hana Holbein (London, 1902); W oilman, Hol- 
bein vnd seine ZeCt (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1876) ; Wrrr, German and 
Flemiah Masters in the National QaUery (London, 1904). 

Leigh Hunt. 

Holden, Henry, English priest; b. 1596; d 
1662. Henry Holden was the second sem of 
Holden, of Chaigley, Lancashire, and Eleanor, his 
wife. He entered the English College at Douai under 
the name of Johnson, 18 Sept., 1618, where he studied 
till 15 July, 1623, when he proceeded to Paris, took 
his degree as Doc-tor of Divinity, and was made a pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne. He also became penitentiary 
at Saint-Nicolas du Chardonnet and one of the grand 
vicars of the Archbishop of Paris. When Bishop 
Richard Smith fled from England in 1631 and there 
arose a difference of opinion between the Jesuits tod 
the other orders, who thought the presence of a bishop 
in England was not advisable at the time, and the 
secular clergy, who took the opposite -view. Dr. Holden 
was sent to Rome to represent the seculars and to 
avert the dissolution of the chapter. In 1655, on the 
death of Bishop Smith, the question again arose, and 
Holden's friend and brother-priest, THiomas WTiite, 
alias Blackloe, wrote a book, ^^The Grounds of Obedi- 
ence and Government", which gave offence to his 
opponents, and led to some of his other works being 
censured by the Holy See. Holden, who thought 
Blackloe had been hardly treated, undertook his de- 
fence, and thus the “Blackloist Controversy" was 
begun. Holden, however, did not approve of all 
Blackloe's opinions and persuaded him to submit and 


. March, 
Richard 
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retract the teaching which had been condemned. 
Blackloe did this, though without satisfying his ad- 
versaries, who were also very unsparing in their de- 
nunciations of Holden, whom they described as an 
unlearned and rash man. This charge is sufficiently 
disproved by his position, not to mention his works. 

In the later years of his life he took a keen interest 
in the famous community known as the Blue Nuns’' 
at Paris. The sisters were originally Franciscans, but 
when Cardinal de Retz, Archfehop of Paris, refused 
to allow Franciscans to dwell in his diocese,^ they 
obtained leave from the Holy See to change their rule 
to that of the Immaculate Conception of our Lady, 
and Dr. Holden was appointed their superior in 1661. 
Dr. Holden’s high reputation for learning and ortho- 
doxy, as instanced in the works of Dodd, Berington, and 
Charles Butler, is above dispute, though in the heat of 
controversy his opponents accused him of Jansenism 
as well as of Blackloism. But his own statement sur- 
vives that he condemned the five propositions from 
the first, and that “in the same sense in which they 
were condemned by him” (the pope). He also 
signed the Sorbonne’s censure of Arnauld’s letter to 
the Duke of Liancourt. 

His principal works are as follows: “Divinae Fidei 
Analysis, cum Appendice de Schismate” (Paris, 
1652; English translation by W. G. [William 
Graunt], Paris, 1658). This work led to a long con- 
troversy between Holden and Serjeant on the Catholic 
side against the Anglicans Bramhall and Hammond ; 
“Tractatus de Usura”, published in second edition of 
the above (1655); “Letters to Arnauld and Feret”, 
also published in later editions of the “Analysis”; 
“Answer to Dr. Laney’s Queries concerning certain 
Points of Controversy”; “Dr. Holden’s Letter to a 
Friend of his, upon the occasion of Mr. Blacklow (or 
rather T. White’s) submitting his Writings to the See 
of Rome” (Paris, 1657); “Novum Testamentum 
brevibus annotationibus iUustratum” (Paris, 1660); 
“Henrici Holden Epistola ad D.D.N.N. Anglum in 
qua de 22 propositionibus ex libris Thomse Angli ex 
Albiis excerptis et a facilitate theologica Duacena 
damnatis, sententiam suam dicit” (Pans, 1661); “ A 
Letter to Mr. Graunt concerning Mr. White’s Treatise 
de Medio Animariun Statu” (Paris, 1661) ; “A Check; 
or enquiry into the late act of the Roman Inquisition, 
busily and pressingly dispersed over all England by 
the Jesuits’^ (Paris, 1662) ; several letters were printed 
in Pugh, “Blackloe’s Cabal” (1680). 

Dodd, Church History (Brussels, 1737-42), III, 297; Bbring- 
TON, Memoirs of Panzani (Birmingham, 1793); Plowden, JKe- 
marks on Berington' s Panzani (Lifege, 1794); Butler, Hist. 
Memoirs of Eng. Cath. (London, 1822), II, 416, 426-9, IV, 426; 
Gillow, Bibl Diet. Eng. Cath.., s. v.; Alger in Diet. Nat. Biog., 
s. V.; Gillow, ed., The Annals of the Blue Nuns, Pans, manu- 
script, in preparation for publication by the Catholic Becord 
Society. 

Edwin Burton. 

Holford, Thomas. See Morton, Robert. 

Holiday, Richard. See Hill, Richard. 

Holiness (A. S. hal, perfect, or whole). Sanctitas 
in the Vulgate of the New Testament is the ren- 
dering of two distinct words, &yLta<ri^vv (I Thess., iii, 
13) and 6<n&nf}s (Luke, i, 75; Eph., iv, 24). These 
two Greek words express respectively the two ideas 
connoted by “holiness” viz. : that of separation as seen 
in ^ytos from ^yos which denotes “any matter of 
religious awe” (the Latin soccr) ; and that of sanctioned 
Uaruyilus), that which is has received God’s seal. 

Considerable confusion is caused by the Reims version 
which renders iycav/jAs by “holiness” in Heb., xii, 14, 
but more correctly elsewhere by “sanctification”, while 
&yi(»)<ri&prj, which is only once rendered correctly “holi- 
ness”, is twice translated “sanctification”. 

St. Thomas (I-II, Q. Ixxxi, art. 8) insists on the 
two aspects of holiness mentioned above, viz., separa- 
tion and firmness, though he arrives at these meanings 
by dint of the etymologies of Origen and St. Isidore. 


Sanctity, says the Angelic Doctor, is the term used for 
all that is dedicated to the Divine service, whether 
persons or things. Such must be pure or separated 
from the world, for the mind must needs be with- 
drawn from the contemplation of inferior things if it is 
to be set upon the Supreme Truth — and this, too, wuth 
firmness or stability, since it is a question of attach- 
ment to that which is our ultimate end and primary 
principle, viz., God Himself — “I am sure that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels . . . nor any other creature 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God” 
(Rom., viii, 38-39). Hence St. Thomas defines holi- 
ness as that virtue by which a man’s mind applies 
itself and all its acts to God; he ranks it among the 
infused moral virtues, and identifies it with the virtue 
of religion, but with this difference that, whereas 
religion is the virtue whereby we offer God due service 
in the things which pertain to the Divine service, 
holiness is the virtue by which we make all our acts 
subservient to God. Thus holiness or sanctity is 
the outcome of sanctification, that Divine act by 
which God freely justifies us, and by which He has 
claimed us for His own; by our resulting sanctity, in 
act as well as in habit, we claim Him as our Beginning 
and as the End towards which we daily unflinchingly 
tend. Thus in the moral order sanctity is the asser- 
tion of the paramount rights of God; its concrete 
manifestation is the keeping of the Commandments, 
hence St. Paul: “ Follow peace with all men, and holi- 
ness [sanctimoniam, &yiaa-fi6p]: without which no man 
shall see God” (Heb., xii, 14). The Greek word 
should be noted; it is generally rendered “ sanctifica- 
tion”, but it is noteworthy that it is the word chosen 
by the Greek translators of the Old Testament to 
render the Hebrew word tp, which properly means 
strength or stability, a meaning which as we have seen 
is contained in the word holiness. Thus to keep the 
Commandments faithfully involves a very real though 
hidden separation from this world, as it also demands 
a great strength of character or stability in the service 
of God. 

It is manifest, however, that there are degrees in 
this separation from the world and in this stability 
in God’s service. All who would serve God truly 
must live up to the principles of moral theology, 
and only so can men save their souls. But others 
yearn for something higher; they ask for a greater 
degree of separation from earthly things and a more 
intense application to the things of God. In St. 
Thomas’s own words: “All who worship God may be 
called ^religious’, but they are specially called so who 
dedicate their whole lives to the Divine worship, and 
withdraw themselves from worldly concerns, just as 
those are not termed ^ contemplatives’ who merely 
contemplate, but those who devote their whole lives 
to contemplation”. The saint adds: “And such men 
subject themselves to other men not for man’s sake 
but for God’s sake”, words which afford us the key- 
note of religious life strictly so-called (II-II, Q. Ixxxi, 
a. 7, ad 5““). 

Newman, Sermons, vol. I: Holiness Necessary for Future 
Blessedness; Fuller, The Holy and the Profane State; Mal- 
LOCK, Atheistic Methodism and the Beauty of Holiness, Essay V in 
Atheism and the Value of Life (London, 1884) ; Faber, Growth, 
in Holiness (London, 1854). 

Hugh Pope. 

Holiness (papal title). See Pope. 

Holland. — ^The conventional desimation of the 
country (more properly called The Netherlands), 
occupying an area of 12,648 square miles on the 
shores of the North Sea and the Zuyder Zee, about 
the mouths of the Rhine and Meuse. This country 
is contiguous to Belgium, on the south, and to Han- 
over, Westphalia, and Rhenish Prussia, on the east. 
The name, Holland, was originally applied only to a 
countship which occupied the territoiy now covered 
by two provinces (North and South Holland) of the 
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modem Kingdom of the Netherlands. The history 
and actual conditions of Holland will be treated 
under these heads: I. The Republic; II. The French 
Period; III. The Kingdom; IV. Statistics. 

I. The Republic. — Almost all of the region com- 
prising what we now call Holland belon^d in the 
Middle Ages to the Counts of Holland, the Bishops of 
Utrecht, and the Dukes of Brabant and Gelderland. 
Between 1433 and 1543 all these territories came suc- 
cessively under the dominion of Burgundy and the 
House of Austria, which through hereditary succes- 
sion also acquired Spain. Consequently, Holland 
belonged to Spain and was governed by Charles V 
and, after 1555, by Philip II. In 1566 occurred the 
revolt which resulted in the secession not only of 
the northern, but also of the southern, provinces. 
Alessandro Famese, Duke of Parma, succeeded, by 
the treaties of Utrecht (6 January and 17 May, 1579), 
in restoring some of the southern districts to the 
Spanish monarchy. Thus Belgium was preserved 
in the Faith. William of Orange, to bring about a 
closer union among the northern districts, concluded 
the Union of Utrecht (23 January, 1579), signed by 
Gelderland, Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Groningen, 
and the neighbouring states, also by a number of Bel- 
gian cities which had been subject to Parma, and he 
induced the States-General to confer the sovereignty 
upon the Duke of Anjou. ^ 

Before Anjou could be recognized as sovereign, it 
was first necessary to renounce the legitimate prince. 
This was done at Bois-le-Duc 24 July, 1581, though 
the majority of the inhabitants disapproved of the 
act. Anjou took possession 12 February, 1582. 
He was solely occupied with increasing his power 
(French Fury, 1583) and was forced to flee the indig- 
nation of the populace (1584). Orange was killed 
on 10 July, 1584, by Balthasar Gerards. The States- 
General requested that Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
cester, friend and confidant of Queen Elizabeth, 
should act as governor. Unequal to the task laid 
upon him, he was not the man to succeed William of 
Orange. When it became known that he had been 
charged with the mission of bringing about peace 
with Spain, his power was at an end. 

The States themselves now took in hand the 
direction of affairs. The States-General, consisting 
of delegates from seven provinces — Gelderland, Hol- 
land, Zeeland, Utrecht, Overijsel, Groningen, and 
Friesland — ^undertook the government of the Re- 
public. Neither Drenthe nor the conquered prov- 
inces over which the States-General now held suzer- 
ainty — ^namely, Brabant, Flanders, Limburg, Upper 
Gelderland, and Westerwolde — ^had any vote in that 
body. The delegates had an imperative commission 
and for each district one vote. The executive power 
was vested in the Council of State, consisting of 
twelve members. By degrees, however, the States- 
General themselves assumed the conduct of most of 
the affairs of government, which was disastrous to 
the prosperity of the republic. 

Freedom of worship was out of the question in the 
republic. An article in the Union of Utrecht recog- 
nized freedom of worship outside of Holland and 
Zeeland, but this was not effective. The political 
supremacy of Orange carried with it the political 
supremacy of Calvinism. Wherever the revolution- 
ary party was in the ascendancy, the Catholics were 
ersecuted. Not only the States of Holland and 
eeland, but the cities as well set the example in this 
respect which was followed by all the districts; and 
on 2 December, 1581, William of Orange issued an 
edict in which the Catholic cult was forbidden. In 
Gelderland this order was put in force with great 
severity by John of Nassau, William^s brother, and 
by his cousin, Louis of Nassau, in Groningen, in the 
surrounding country, and in Drenthe. Although 
only a smaU portion of the population adhered to the 


heresy^ all the churches were turned over to the 
Calvinists. Continued oppression, violation of re- 
ligious peace, renewed iconoclasm and plundering 
under Hohenlohe and Sonoy, as well as under the 
two leaders mentioned above, drove the Catholic 
population to a desperate resistance, which, however, 
was violently suppressed. The situation of the 
Catholics became more and more precarious as Cal- 
vinism came to be the only lawful form of worship^ 
Lutheranism was also driven into obscurity. Zwing- 
lians. Anabaptists^ and other sects were forbidden to- 
hold public worship, while the Calvinists triumphed. 
Nor was this progress surprising, for their preachers 
had been subsidized since 1573 with the revenues of 
the old Church, confiscated by the State that year. 

In 1574 the University of Leyden was founded for 
the purpose of “forming learned and worthy pastors’'. 
With a similar end in view, Louis of Nassau estab- 
lished a high school at Franeker in Friesland, where, 
in 1580, Calvinism had gained the upper hand. For 
the Synod of Dort, held in 1618, see Arminianism. 
Henceforth, by means of persecution and force, the 
Reformation made steady, though slow, process. 
While rigorous Calvinism acted as if it alone possessed 
the right of existence in the Netherlands, Catholicism 
kept its hold upon two-thirds of the population until 
far into the seventeenth century. The causes of its 
gradual decline were various. At the beginning of 
the Reformation, the condition of the clergy, and 
consequently of the people, was a very sad one. As. 
a means of improvement, the erection of the follow- 
ing new episcopal sees was considered: Middelburg, 
Haarlem, Deventer, Leeuwaarden, Groningen, Bois- 
le-Duc, and Roermond (1559). The first five were 
occupied for only a short time. The choice of the 
first bishops was, in general, not happy. On this, 
account the xmfortunate state of the clergy con- 
tinued, so much so that their corrupt morals led them 
even to abandon their faith and go over to the here- 
tics, carrying with them whole parishes. Lukewarm- 
ness was also rife among the laity. In Holland^ as 
elsewhere, especially in the cities, the irreligious, 
spirit of the Renaissance had weakened the simple 
faith of many. The principal reason for all this was the- 
continued oppression under which Catholicism suf- 
fered. Wniiam of Orange proposed to secure victoiy 
for the Calvinists by the persecution of the Catholic 
Church. His son Maurice thought it intolerable that 
Papists should enjoy the same rights as the Reformed, 
and opined that they could be held to the Union only 
by force. The Catholics were persecuted even when, 
all classes took their stand against the Spaniards, and 
although, at the time of the Pacification of Ghent,, 
all parties. Catholics and Reformed, agreed to co- 
operate against the common foe. Later on, when 
Catholics, driven ‘to despair by cruel treatment,, 
showed any disposition to resist, this was at once met 
by an edict. Divine service was forbidden by the 
States. The priest who celebrated Divine worship, 
as well as any one who lent Ms house for the purpose, 
was heavily fined. Higher ecclesiastics and foreign 
re^lars were not tolerated in the country. 

NoGatholic educational institution nor any Catho- 
lic book-printing establishment was allowed to exist 
in the republic. Sending Catholic children to foreign 
Catholic schools was severely punished. The Catho- 
lic was considered inferior, and was excluded from all 
government service. The manner of procedure in 
the various provinces and cities was very similar, 
differing only in the greater or less severity with 
wMch the laws were executed. Oftentimes the Catho- 
lics were permitted to hold Divine service by paying 
for the privilege. From the clergy a recognizance 
was required. These concessions on the part of the 
officials became very expensive for the faithful. 
The devout were strenrthened, but the tepid fell 
away. Labourers in the Lord’s vineyard were want- 
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ing. Monasteries and abbeys, formerly so numerous, He was succeeded in 1655 by Zacharias de Mets, 
no longer existed. The last congregation of women at and the latter, in 1665, by Balduinus Kats; in 1668 
Utrecht went out of existence in 1613. In 1608 the Johannes van Neerkassel, a friend of the Jansenists 
French ambassador, Jeannin, wrote that the States Arnauld and Quesnel, became the incumbent of the 
confidently believed ‘'that in the present generation office. About 1700, under the leadership of Pieter 
Catholicism among them would die of itself''. In Codde, the Jansemstic split began. Theodore de 
1602, however, the vicar Apostolic, Sasbout Vosmeer, Cock was banished; in 1705, Gerard Potkamp died; 
submitted to Rome a very remarkable report. He Adarn Doemen was not permitted to exercise his 
expressed the positive hope of a “final restoration functions, and in 1717 Joannes van Bijlevelt was ex- 
of Divine worship in this country". In 1580 the iled. After this the mission came directly under the 
last Archbishop of Utrecht, Frederik Schenck van control of the papal nuncio at Brussels ^721), who 
Toutenburg, had died. He had not been able to ren- was assisted by the archpriests, 
der much assistance. Johannes van Bruhesen was During this period there was ^eat activity. Zeal 
chosen vicar-general. The King of Spain named revived among the Catholics. The garrets and hid- 
Herman van Rennenberg for the archbishopric, but ing-places which served as churches were always full 
he died in 1585, before his installation. Johannes to their capacity; the catechism was thoroughly 
van Bruhesen was then designated, but he died in taught. In this field the so-called “Klopjes", a sort 
1600, also before his installation. Sasbout Vosmeer of sisterhood that did not live in community, effected 
became prominent as vicar-general as early as 1583, a great deal of good. They grew so numerous that 
and showed much zeal in gathering together the dis- the Calvinistic synods, with considerable exaggera- 
persed flock. In 1592 the Apostolic nxmcio at Co- tion, declared their membership to amount to twenty 
logne received extended jurisdiction over the Dutch thousand. Thus the Faith was preserved. 

Catholics, and before the end of the same year he The material progress of the republic was wonder- 
named Sasbout Vosmeer vicar Apostolic with juris- ful. No sooner had it tom itself free from Spain than 
diction over “Holland, Zeeland, and the remaining commerce and industry, and consequent wealth, in- 
parts of Lower Germany which, following the inspira- creased from day to day. The chief cause, however, 
tion of Satan, had abandoned the Catholic Faith and was the military exploits by which independence was 
obedience to their lawful king". In 1596 Brussels established and maintained. Prince Maurice was the 
received its own mmcio, to whom was turned over the first to take^ the offensive, and he inflicted heavy 
jurisdiction of the whole of the Netherlands. losses on Spain (1590-1601). In 1596 an alliance was 

In spite of many obstacles, the vicar Apostolic, formed with France and England which yielded but 
Sasbout Vosmeer, was consecrated at Rome, in 1602, little advantage. On the sea the Hollanders covered 
as titular Archbishop of Philippi. He remained at themselves with glory. A truce extending over 
Cologne, whence he governed his extensive diocese, twelve years (1609-21) brought rest to both parties. 
This state of things continued until his death in 1614. Frederik Hendrik (1625-1647) permanently estab- 
Philippus Rovenius succeeded him and was able lished Holland's prestige. The grand pensionary, 
to report, in 1616-17, that “priests were, almost Jande Wit, even planned, in concurrence with France, 
without exception, pure in their doctrine, without the subjugation of a great part of the southern Neth- 
reproach in their conduct, self-sacrificing and full of erlands, which would have been unfortunate for the 
zeal for the welfare of the Church and the propagation Catholics of Belgium. Fora moment the hopes of 
of the Faith". The vicars Apostolic received great Holland's oppressed Catholics revived, when the 
support in their labours from members of the religious French army occupied a large part of the provinces 
orders, who travelled from place to place as mission- and established headquarters at the camp of Zeist 
aries, encouraging the Catholics, and here and there near Utrecht. When he invaded the republic, Louis 
took up their permanent residence. XIV had counted on the general support of the 

The training and education of the regular mission- Catholics, but the Catholics conducted themselves as 
aries took place, of course, outside of the country, for true patriots (Blok). Catholic worship was re-estab- 
the most part in the southern Netherlands, whither lished in those parts conquered by France. Pro- 
also the feeble and superaimuated returned. The cessions were held as of old. The vicar Apostolic, 
secular clergy likewise strove to prepare their young Neerkassel, enjoyed con^lete freedom of movement 
recruits in special institutions. In Amsterdam they as a Catholic bishop. But with the reconquest of 
succeeded, under Vosmeer, in establishing a kind of these districts by the Hollanders, all this was changed 
preparatory seminary which soon had sS:ty pupils, again. The churches were confiscated and despoiled, 
but was later transferred to Cologne. Another Dutch and the Catholics were reminded of the edicts against 
seminary was founded by Vosmeer in Bierbeek near them. However, their liberty was greater than it had 
Louvain, but it did not thrive. After taking up his been. 

residence at Cologne, he enlarged the school which Another cause of this improvement was the forma- 
had been transplanted thither and made a seminary tion, in 1602, of the East India Company. It received 
of it. But this Cologne establishment was not satis- from the States-General a grant of all lands east of the 
factory to all and especially not to the Haarlem Cape of Good Hope and west of the Straits of Magellan, 
clergy, most of whom had studied at Louvain. The conquests of the Company were very numerous 

As a result of this feeling a seminary was founded at and soon formed extensive Dutch possessions. In 
Louvain after the death of Vosmeer. Although this these possessions, unhappily, the Hollanders de- 
last institution gave to Holland many priests, it was, stroyed many a flourishing mission, especially in 
without doubt, a source of great harm to the Church Molucca and Ceylon. In Timor and the Sulu archi- 
during the prevalence of Jansenism. Most of the pelago alone, the Faith resisted their influence. Even 
priests were aninoated by the spirit of Baius and Jan- at the present day the missionaries come upon the 
senius. In 1701, about three hundred priests de- ruins of missions which flourished in those times, 
dared for Pieter Codde, the first instigator of the The Holland of those days was one of the first na- 
Dutch schism. It is true that most of them later tions of the world. Amsterdam had, in 1658, about 
came to their senses, but the harm was done. The 150,000 inhabitants. Its harbours, churches, arsenals, 
division between regular and secular priests was fos- warehouses, and city hall were unequalled. Leyden 
tered to a considerable degree by this Jansenistio flourished by means of its cloth trade and its univer- 
spirit. In 1616 there were active as missionaries two sity. Haarlem was the seat of the linen industry, 
hundred secular priests and sixteen Jesuits; by 1700 Rotterdam, one of the largest cities in the land, 
there were 271 seculars and 108 regular priests, became great through her trade with England. 
In 1651 Jacobus de la Torre became vicar Apostolic. Dordrecht (Dort) was the centre of the river traffic, 
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especially in foreign wines. To these commercial 
centres may be added some thirty smaller cities and 
four hundred very prosperous villages. Thus Hol- 
land properly so called, comprised about one million 
inhabitants of the republic. Here, above all, was 
the heart of its commerce. The herring fisheries 
iDrought enormous riches. The Rhine traffic was es- 
timated at a hundred millions annually. Besides this 
the commerce on the Mediterranean overshadowed 
that of all other nations. 

Agriculture also advanced, A great deal of terri- 
tory was gained by drainage. The Dutch painters, 
wood-carvers, and scholars of that period are famous- 
Holland had five universities; Leyden (1575), Fran- 
eker (1585), Harderwijck (1600), Groningen (1614), 
and Utrecht (1636) . Besides there were famous schools 
in Amsterdam, Middleburg, Breda, and Deventer. But 
many among the lower classes were illiterate. On 
the other hand piety did not increase; the simplicity 
of former times gave place to luxury, and this pro- 
duced indifference in matters of religion among the 
Protestants, while among the Catholics there were 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
many defections. In the year 1623 the vicar Apos- 
tolic estimated the number of Catholics at four hun- 
dred thousand; Codde (1700) held the number to be 
333,000, while the census of 1810 showed 374,856. 

Thus far there has been question of the mission of 
the north only. In the southern provinces, Brabant 
and Limburg, the administration of the Church was 
subject to many vicissitudes. The bishops of Roer- 
mond succeeded one another regularly from 1562 to 
1801, when Bishop Van Velde van Melroy resigned 
his bishopric, the jurisdiction of which covered 
French territory and was joined ecclesiastically to 
Li^ge. After 1713 the territory of the Diocese of 
Roermond belonged partly to Austria and partly to 
Prussia. Not long after, tne Dutch Republic received 
Venlo and Stevensweert, with the understanding that 
Catholic worship should remain free, which agreement 
was adhered to. Brabant did not fare so weU. After 
the capture of Bois-le-Duc (1629), the celebration 
of the Mass was forbidden, and the churches were 
turned over to the Reformed, Although the Govern- 
ment became somewhat more lenient, the inimical 
laws remained on the statute-books until the revolu- 
tion put an end to the tyranny. By all this Brabant 
had not only been impoverished, but its morals and 
culture had dropped to a very low level. 

II. Thb Feench Period. — ^French ideas of liberty 
penetrated into Holland, and, in 1795, a revolution 
took place as a result of which the “Batavian Repub- 
lic” came into existence (1795-1806), and restor^ to 
the oppressed Catholics liberty of worship, equal civil 
and state rights with the Protestants. The latter were 
disposed to be tolerant, and the more thou^tful 
among them were of the opinion that “for dominant 
Churches to enjoy civil rights beyond any others is in 
violation of the equality of aU.” Neither was the 
orthodox party unfavourably disposed, cherishing 
the glad expectation that the revolution would end 
“with the overthrow of the already violently shaken 
Roman Church”. The Constitution of the Batavian 
Republic was not yet proclaimed when the Catholics 
took the first step towards securing from the Govern- 
ment their rights to re-establish the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. In the name of all the clergy, H. F. ten 
Hulscher, Archpriest of Holland, addressed a petition 
to the provisional representatives of Holland request- 
ing permission to elect a bishop. The reasons advanced 
for the request were that the States-General, while 
oppressing the Church, had, nevertheless, tolerated a 
vicar Apostolic; that the Jansenists had their bishops, 
and that Catholics were deprived of the Sacrament 
of Confirmation except under extraordinary circum- 
stances, as when, in 1792 and 1794, the papal nuncio, 
Brancadoro, had received permission to administer 


it. The delegates decided favourably, and, after an 
interval of two long centuries, the Catholics were once 
more at liberty to have their hierarchy. 

Unfortunately, the unrest of the times did not 
permit the Catholics to make use of their recovered 
right. For the time being, the question of bishops 
remained undecided. In the meantime freedom of 
worship was more and more firmly established. The 
Government of the Batavian Republic, on 8 April, 
1800, decreed that “the State, from now on, would no 
longer meddle with the organization of the Church”. 
Complete freedom had at last arrived But the pope, 
under the pressure of Napoleon, was imable to pro- 
vide for the needs which had accumulated in two 
centuries. For the time, matters remained in statu 
quo. In 1806 the Batavian Republic ceased to 
exist, and Louis Napoleom the brother of the mighty 
emperor, became Kmg of Holland. In the same year 
the Constitution was promulgated. In relation to the 
Church, article six was of special importance. It read : 
“The king and the law extend jDrotection to all forms 
of worship which are practised in the state; by their 
authority will be determined everything which may be 
judged necessary for the organization, protection, and 
exercise of all cults.” However much the Catholics 
might long for a regular administration of the (Church, 
they had a well-founded fear of state interference; 
all the more because of certain rumours concerning 
plans entertained by some counsellors of the (iown. 
The organization commission which was appointed 
did not meet with the approval of the higher cler^; 
nevertheless, the commission, as well as King Louis, 
seemed well disposed. But the report of the com- 
mission did not please the minister of worship. He 
considered that there were too many bishoprics, and 
he opposed separate preparatory seminaries for 
Cathohcs. In addition, there was the plan of the 
commission on studies to abandon the theological 
seminaries of Haider, Wannond, Heerenberg, and 
Groote Ypelaar, and to establish in their stead a 
Catholic academy at one of the universities. 

AU this was state interference and met, therefore, 
with disapproval and opposition from the Catholics. 
It was not put into execution. As has already been 
stated,^ popular education was not in a flourishing 
condition. The Batavian Republic, in 1801 and 
1803, had passed school laws which brought about 
some improvement. Somewhat more was accom- 
plished by the law of 1806, but the good features it 
contained were almost nullified by the odious re- 
strictions on the erection of separate schools and the 
use of school books. Under the administration of 
King Louis a number of churches were restored to the 
Catholics, They almost forgot the former oppression 
in their happiness at having a prince who professed 
their own religion. The King oi Holland was unable 
to satisfy the demands of his brother, who first, on 6 
March, 1810, annexed Brabant, the southern part of 
Gelderland, and Zeeland, and, on 9 July, after Louis 
Napoleon had left, the whole country. After the 
Netherlands had been divided into ten department 
the Emperor Napoleon began to rule the Church in 
Holland with nothing less than tyranny. The Vicar 
Apostolic of Bois-le-Duc, who forbade public prayers 
for the excommunicated emperor, was imprisoned at 
Vincennes. The despotic decree of 26 April, 1810, 
prescribed the division of the dioceses; one of 10 May, 
1810, ordered that the whole ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration be controlled by a commissioner and by the 
prefects. The supervision of the seven Dutch de- 
partments was discussed in a somewhat milder tone 
m a regulation of 18 October, 1810, which simply 
declared: “Article two himdred. — ^The organization 
of the Catholic and the Protestant clergy will be con- 
tinued as it exists at present. Article two himdred 
and seven. — Our minister of worship win report to 
us as to the needs of churches and their ministers, so 
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that, in case of insufficient support, they may be 
provided for.*’ On 6 January, IS 11, it was finally 
determined that the French laws and relations 
should be in force in the Dutch departments in so far 
as they were compatible with the existing church 
organization. In consequence, former regulations in 
the main continued. 

In 1810 Napoleon himself visited Holland.^ With 
the utmost shamelessness he thundered against the 
clergy at Ant-werp, Breda, and elsewhere. The high 
schools of Franeker and Harderwijk were abandoned 
permanently, the burying of the dead in churches was 
forbidden, civil and political rights were defined, and 
the judiciary was organized. In 1810 Napoleon 
ordered a census to be taken. ^ Exclusive of a very 
large part of the present province of Limburg, the 
population amounted to 1,727,918. Of these 374,856 
were Catholics; 1,128,804 were Reformed; the re- 
mainder consisted of Lutherans, Baptists, and Jews. 
There were 408 priests, who received from the State, 
as salary, 14,280 francs, and for the exj^enses of public 
worship, 476,069 francs. Besides this they had a 
revenue of their own amounting to 193,321 francs. 
After the defeat of Napoleon at Leipzig on 16 
November, 1813, the population of Amsterdam and 
The Hague revolted against French rule, the French 
general, Molitor, left the country, and Napoleon was 
abjured. 

III. The Kingdom. — On 30 November, 1813, Will- 
iam, son of the last stadtholder, William V, landed 
at Scheveningen and, as King William I, assumed 
sovereign authority on the condition that a Constitu- 
tion would immediately be formulated. This Consti- 
tution of 1814 was formulated in great baste. Free- 
dom of worship was granted, but unfortunately there 
was a fatal condition attached, namely, “the right of 
inspection and control over those institutions which 
enjoy assistance or a subsidy from the State” (Article 
OXiXIX). The Catholics did not agree to this 
light of control and of inspection, and refused to 
accept any subsidy from the State “under such con- 
■ditions*\ Even after the Government had, on 16 
May, 1814, given out a reassuring declaration, and 
after Pope Pius VIPs pacifying intervention, there 
remained a suspicion in the minds of most Catholics. 
In 1815 Belgium was, in an evil hour, united with 
Holland under the dominion of William I. Two of 
the conditions set forth by the Congress of Yienna 
were that the United Kingdom was to be governed in 
•conformity with the constitution already in exist- 
ence in Holland, which was to be modified (Article 
I), according to circumstances, as follows: “No inno- 
vation shall be made in the articles of this constitu- 
tion which assure equal protection and favour to all 
religions, and [which] guarantee to all citizens, of 
whatever religious belief, admission to public em- 
ployments and offices” (Article II). This article was 
^terwards violated by the Government. 

The modified constitution was submitted to the 
delegates and, in Holland, unanimously approved. 
This was not the case in Belgium, however. It soon 
became apparent that the Government was not 
favourably disposed towards Catholics. Although 
Belgium suffered most as the result of this attitude, 
Hofland also felt its consequences. That country 
had, in 1818, about 2,000,000 inhabitants of whom 
almost 400,000 were Catholics. This was the period 
of concordats. In Holland, as well as elsewhere, 
negotiations with the Holy See were very desirable; 
but every move in this direction failed, owing to the 
ill-will ^d unfriendly attitude of the Government, 
which was controlled chiefly by the ministers van 
Maanen, van Gobbelschroy, and Baron Goubau, who, 
in 1815, became chief of the Department of Public 
Worship. In 1823 Monsignor Imatius, Count Na- 
salli, came to The Hague and conferred with the au- 
thorities for almost two years, but he failed to bring 


about an understanding. The blame for this failure 
W'as laid upon the Holy Father, who, it w^as said, 
should have been ^ more forbearing. The distrust 
increased on both sides. A system of espionage was 
inaugurated in regard to the regular dergy. The 
Jesuits and^ the school brothers w’ere no longer toler- 
ated. Minister van Maanen worked with great haste 
on an “organization of the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion” which was to be put into operation without 
the intervention of Rome. The plan proposed four 
bishoprics: Utrecht, Bois-le-Duc, Haarlem, and Gron- 
ingen, each' to have a chapter. The Church in the 
Netherlands was to be independent of Rome and 
under the sole dominion of the bishops, with the 
Metropolitan of Utrecht in control in Holland. The 
plan did not materialize, because a prominent Prot- 
estant warned the king against the danger of schism. 
On 14 June, 1825, appeared the fatal decrees which 
have caused so much evil. The first declared that 
all Latin schools and colleges which were not in 
accordance with the law should be closed by 1 Sep- 
tember, and that the preparatory seminaries were 
to h® replaced by boarding schools in connexion with 
the institutions of learning where the seminarians 
attended lectures. The second announced the found- 
ing of the Collegium Philosophicum. 

In consequence of the first decree the three pre- 
paratory seminaries in Holland were abandoned. 
The inauguration of the Collegium Philosophicum, 
which was to serve as preparatory school to the 
seminary, took place on 17 October. This college, 
with a capacity for twelve hundred students, was 
attended by only 551 students during the whole of its 
five years existence, of which the northern provinces 
sent only 15, which was a sure sign that the college 
was held in detestation. Dissatisfaction among the 
Catholics increased constantly. On 2 September, 
1826, Count de Visscher de CeUes was made ambassa- 
dor extraordinary to the papal court. The pope, on 
12 December, named Cardinal Capellari and Mon- 
signor Capaccini to represent the Holy See. The 
negotiations lasted from 2 January to 18 June, 1827. 
In spite of thousands of obstacles, the concordat was 
completed, and was signed on the latter date. Of 
great importance for the North was the decision that 
bishoprics were to be established at Amsterdam and 
at Bois-le-Duc, and that each was to have its own 
seminary and chapter. 

Cardinal Capaccini came to Holland to assist with 
his counsel in putting the concordat into operation. 
He had to conciliate such powerful enemies as van 
Maanen, van Ghert, and van Gobbelschroy. Never- 
theless, he obtained almost everything — even the 
abolition of the Collegium Philosophicum. The last 
details had not yet been agreed upon, when there 
broke out at Brussels the uprising by means of which 
Belgium threw off the yoke of Holland ( 1830) . While 
in Belgium all the bishops had already been appointed, 
the king had delayed providing for Holland, so that 
nothing was done. Bois-le-Duc had to wait a long 
time for its bishop. Amsterdam was destined never 
to receive one. But the concordat remained in force. 
After the separation of Holland and Belgium, the 
religious conditions in Zeeland, Dutch Liinburg, and 
Brabant were the first to be settled. Parishes be- 
longing to the two Dutch provinces were not permitted 
to form part of the Diocese of Li^ge, which belonged 
to Belgium. At first there was thought of joining 
Dutch Limburg to the Vicariate Apostolic of Bois-le- 
Duc. The Limburgers petitioned not onl^ Rome, but 
The Hague as well, and Pope Gregory KVI, 2 June, 
1840, established the Vicariate Apostolic of Limburg. 
The vicar Apostolic took up his residence at Roer- 
mond. At tne same time tne vicariate, comprising 
Grave, Ravenstein, and Megan, was joined to that of 
Bois-le-Duc. Finally, on 19 March, 1841, Gregory 
XVI issued a Brief embodying in the Vicariate of 
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Breda those parishes in Zeeland which had belonged 
to the Diocese of Ghent. 

On 7 October, 1840, William I abdicated and mar- 
ried the Catholic Belgian Countess Henriette d’Oul- 
tremont. William II succeeded him. On 28 No- 
vember, 1840, the king signed two decrees in favour 
of religious communities. Again the intolerance and 
opposition of the Protestants were manifested so 
intensely that not alone the Catholics, but the king as 
well became unea^. On 19 May, 1841, Monsignor 
Capaccini went to The Hague to confer about the con- 
cordat. At that time the southern provinces (Dutch 
Limburg and North Brabant) had about 700,000 
Catholics, and the northern pro\dnees 400,000, so that 
the total number of Cathohcs in the whole kingdom 
amounted to 1,100,000. It was realized that the 
concordat could not be made operative at that time 
and must remain in suspense. Holland remained 
under the supervision of the archpriests over whom 
stood the vice-superior, or internuncio, of The Hague. 
Limburg already had a vicariate. Two new ones were 
established, at Bois-le-Duc, and at Breda. 

For the time being, the king could do no more. In 
order to put the Jansenists on the same footing as the 
Catholics, their bishops were, from now until 1853, no 
longer recognized as such by the Government. No 
changes had been made in the law governing element- 
ary education since 3 April, 1806. ^ This had proved 
disastrous for the Catholics. William II promised 
something better, but he could not do much as yet. 
A royal decree concerning elementary instruction 
appeared on 2 January, 1842. The greatest benefit 
to the Catholics resulted from Article X, by which the 
public and private schools were obliged to furnish the 
clergymen of the different denominations ^^in their 
city or municipality in response to their written appli- 
cation for the same, a list of the books, songs, and 
writings in use in their instruction and schools”,. 
From this period dates the actual emancipation of the 
Catholics; since 1795 it had existed in theory only. 
This is particularly noticeable in the CathoKc litera- 
ture. For a lon^ time past efforts had been made at 
establishing penodicals. The Godsdienstvriend ” 
(1818) and the “Catholyke Nederl. Stenamen”, 
founded by the convert Le Sage ten Broek, alone sur- 
vived. Those who tried to follow his example did 
not succeed. In 1841 “De Katholiek” was founded; 
it exists still, and has accomplished xmtold good for 
Catholicism in Holland. The first Catholic daily paper 
was “De Noord-Brabander” (1829), then followed 
^'De Tijd” (1845) at first published in Bois-le-Duc, 
but, in 1846, transferred to Amsterdam, where it was 
to surpass greatly its predecessor. During the strug- 
gle for emancipation “De Katholiek” and “De Tijd” 
rendered the greatest service of any periodicals in 
Holland. 

Another sign of emancipation was the formation of 
the Catholic Committee (1848), which in its first 
year consisted of eighteen prominent Catholics, The 
committee fostered the project of a general Catholic 
association, a general Catholic electoral association, a 
Catholic daily paper in French to be published at The 
Hague, and the restoration of the Catholic hierarchy. 
All except the first of these objects were attained. 
In 1847 the placet was removed from the penal code, 
principally through the intervention of the king, in 
^ite of the strong Protestant opposition. When the 
Constitution was amended in 1848, Catholics made 
known their wants and obtained more than they 
could have hoped for. Article X favoured the mo- 
nastic state; Article CLXIV concerning freedom of 
worship was better formulated. Article CLXVIII 
accorded salaries to the Catholic clergy, but treated 
the Protestants more liberally. Through Article 
CLXX the placet became a thing of the past. 

Unfortunately, William II died on 17 March, 1849. 
Bfis successor was William III. After the revision of 


the Constitution under the Liberal Thorbecke min- 
istry, the Catholics were more than ever before hope- 
ful as to the restoration of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
The initiative was taken by prominent laymen, 
who, even before the revision of the Constitution, 
had presented a petition. After 1848 different peti- 
tions from laymen and from Catholic members of 
Parliament followed one another. At jfet the higher 
clergy feared too much interference on the part of the 
laity; but the higher clergy were soon carried along 
with the general movement, and, in 1851, sent a peti- 
tion to the pope requesting the re-establishment of the 
hierarchy. After Home and the Dutch Government 
had agreed that on the restoration of the hierarchy 
the Concordat of 1827 and the agreement of 1841 
should cease to exist, the minister of foreign affairs, 
van Sonsbeek, and the internuncio, Belgrade, contin- 
ued the negotiations. On 16 October, 1852, the last 
document was signed by the minister of foreign affairs. 

Rome was now free to proceed to the erection of the 
hierarchy. The Dutch Ministry denied that the pre- 
liminary notification promised by Cardinal AntonelU. 
the papal secretary of state, had been duly transmitted 
by the internuncio, and a dispute thereupon arose 
between the Holy See and the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. But while this dispute went on, the curial 
ofiBcials were busy in Rome preparing the Brief, 
signed 4 March, 1853, which provided for the restora- 
tion of the hierarchy. An archbishopric was to be 
established at Utrecht, and four bishoprics at Haar- 
lem, Bois-le-Duc, Roermond, and Breda respectively. 

Wken the appointment of bishops was announced 
the so-called “Aprilbewe^g” (April Movement) 
broke forth, during which, in a few days’ time, hun- 
dreds of pamphlets and circulars gave vent to the 
spite of intolerant Protestants against Rome, against 
the Catholics, and against the Government. The 
king dissolved the Thorbecke cabinet in order to ap- 
pease the anger of the Protestants. The law of 10 
September, 1853, in which Catholic worship and the 
Catholics were slightly favoured, was greeted in the 
same manner. The bishops were officially recognized 
on 23 September, 1853, and on the same day they re- 
ceived the franking privilege for all correspondence 
relating to their office. On 24 September, the king 
signed a decree allowing the bishops the same salary 
which had been paid the vicars Apostolic, namely, 
2500 florins (about $1000). The secretaries received 
400 florins and administration expenses to the 
amount of 6 florins for every parish within their juris- 
diction. On 7 November, 1853, the Archbishop of 
Utrecht received the pallium. In October, 1856, the 
division of parishes was approved and, shortly after- 
wards, enforced. On 23 July, 1858, appeared the con- 
stitution for the erection of chapters, each one of 
which was to have eight canons, tnese, however, not 
to receive any pay from the State. 

At the time of the restoration of the hierarchy, the 
number of Catholics and Catholic parishes was as 
follows: the mission of Utrecht and Haarlem, 542,590 
Catholics in 435 parishes; Bois-le-Duc, 340,000 Cath- 
olics in 222 parishes; Breda, 125,181 Catholics in 77 
parishes, Roermond, 196,152 Catholics in 184 parishes; 
total, 1,203,923 Catholics in 918 parishes. These were 
ministered to by 1552 ecclesiastics— 918 pastors and 
634 assistants. The Church in Holland was to ex- 
perience a great revival after the restoration of the 
hierarchy. The last provincial synod had been held 
in 1565 by the Archbishop of Utrecht, Frederik 
Schenck van Toutenburg. Exactly three centuries 
later, 24 September, 1865, the First Provincial Synod 
of Utrecht assembled in St. John’s church at Bois- 
le-Duc. It furnished the basis for those of the dio- 
cesan synods which were to take place in all the 
diocesan seminaries in 1867. In lieu of synods, Rome, 
on 16 July, 1866, ordered that, “once every year the 
pastors snail meet under the presidency of the dean 
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of the district; in the same maimer shall the deans 
meet once a year with their bishops. Every year the 
bishop shall call a* meeting of his chapter, some pro- 
fessors of the diocesan seminary, and some pastors. 
This meeting shall take the place of the diocesan synod 
and shall therefore be called a pro-synodal meeting. 
The bishops shall meet at least once a year. This 
meeting shall replace the provincial synod ”. 

Strong proof of the flourishing condition of the 
Church m the Netherlands is offered by the struggle 
for Catholic education. After 1857 every state school 
was neutral and without religious instruction. There 
were but few private schools. The danger was great. 
The bishops issued the famous joint pastoral letter of 
22 July, 1868, on education, which forbade parents to 
send tneir children to neutral schools wherever there 
was a Catholic school. This caused the establish- 
ment of a large number of private schools. Another 
great blessing was the closer relations with Rome. 
This was shown not only by the increased Peter’s- 
pence, but also by the thousands of Zouaves who left 
Holland for Rome to fight for the pope. It was 
further manifested by the Park Meeting of 4000 
Catholics at Amsterdam on 21 June, 1871, and the 
meetings of 17 December, 1888, at Utrecht and 22 
September, 1895, at Bois-le-Duc. The St. Vincent 
de Paul Society was flourishing by 1845. 

Moreover, since 1853, fully one hundred and fifty 
churches have been restored and enlarged and about 
five hundred new ones have been erected at an ex- 
pense of at least 50,000,000 florins, Besides, many 
magnificent monasteries, seminaries, and colleges have 
been established. To ensure these ^ ecclesiastical 
buildings the St. Donatus Ecclesiastical Insurance 
Society was founded in 1852. For the promotion of 
religion and learning societies of “Faith and Science” 
have been formed. There is a central organization 
with twelve branches. The “Peter Canisius Apolo- 
getic Association” proclaims its object by its title. 
So also the association for the study of science among 
Catholics of the Netherlands, with sections for juris- 
prudence,^ medicine, the natural sciences, and htera- 
ture, which has in aU three hundred and thirty 
members. With the object of founding a Catholic 
high school the “St. Radbond-Stichting” was organ- 
ized a few years ago. In the meantime, great efforts 
have been made since 1880 to diffuse Catholic knowl- 
edge and promote Catholic life among Catholic stu- 
dents. Among themselves they have formed asso- 
ciations of “Faith and Science” in the cities of 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Groningen, and Delft. Since 
1901 the Catholic students have published a year-book. 

Catholic social action has been flourishing now for 
ten years. There is a Catholic “People’s Union”; 
every diocese has a union of different workingmen’s 
societies which, in turn, are formed into federations. 
There are branches wherever a number of working- 
men are to be found. In addition, there are twelve 
or thirteen professional associations with a member- 
ship extending over all the country. Their meetings 
are productive of good by their useful resolutions. 
The middle classes of the citizens have also organized 
and in each diocese number many associations under 
the old name of “Hanse”. But it is the protectories, 
with a central board of direction in every diocese and 
an establishment in every city and in many villages, 
which have prospered the most. The association 
“Sobrietas” is a federation of Catholic societies for the 
promotion of Christian temperance. Associated with 
this are the Society of the Cross, for men, the Society 
of Mary, for women, and the St. Aim’s Society for 
parents who bring up their children without the use of 
alcohol. Associations for the moral welfare of sol- 
diers exist in twenty-four cities, kept alive and 
fostered by diocesan congresses which take plane 
fr^uently — ^in the Diocese of Roermond annually. 

The Catholic parliamentary party has continued 


its alliance with the Liberals, who have assisted it 
even after the restoration of the hierarchy, until about 
1869-70. For a time, the attitude of the members of 
the chambers was wavering; but it became gradually 
apparent that the Catholics and believing Protestants 
had the same interests. The baleful educational law 
of 1879 confirmed the Catholics in this position. In 
1883, Schaepman substituted the draft of his pro- 
gramme, wluch led to the union between the Catholics 
and the Christian National Party. The credit for the 
formation of this alliance is due to Dr. Schaepman, 
the celebrated priest, statesman, and poet, and to Dr. 
Kurper, the leader of the anti-Revolutionists. The 
Catholic Party and, later, the united parties have 
obtained many rights. The law of 1861 provided 
that clergymen and theological students should be 
exempt from active military service. A law of 1869 
accorded to parish authorities the right to establish 
their own burial-places. The law of 1809, vesting in 
the civil authorities the right of interference in Church 
government, was repealed in 1876. But they could 
not prevent the abolition, after 1870, of the ambas- 
sadorship to the papal court. A law enacted in 1889 
provides for a subsidy from the State for private ele- 
mentary schools. In 1901 education was made 
compulsory. In 1905 the private intermediate 
schools were subsidized. The University of Amstei> 
dam maintains two professors, who are priests, 
especially for Catholics. In general, however, Cath- 
olic professors are excluded from the universities; 
hence there are only three or four in all at the four 
state institutions. They are also ignored in the 
R(^al Academy and in the examining commissions. 

IV. Statistics. — ^The population of Holland at the 
beginning of 1908, accordmg to calculations, amounted 
to 5,747,269 souls, which number is greatly on the 
increase. Of these fully 2,000,000 are Catholics, 104,- 
500 Jews, and almost all the rest Protestants. The 
Catholics have fallen from 38.99 per cent in 1839, 
to 35 per cent in 1909. The relative decrease is at- 
tributed principally to the less favourable economic 
conditions in the southern (Catholic) provinces, which 
conditions cause a very large infant mortality. 
The number of Catholic parishes in the five dioceses 
has reached almost 1030, grouped in 76 deaneries; 
each diocese has its seminary and preparatory semi- 
nary, with a total of about 130 professors and 1500 
students. There are in Holland about 2400 secular 
priests, and 140 religious houses of men and 510 of 
women. Of the former a goodly proportion, and a 
still greater number of the latter devote themselves to 
the education of youth. There are nearly 730 private 
schools and 125,000 pupils. Besides the seminaries 
there are 21 colleges and high schools, almost all of 
which are under the control of regulars. Then there 
are 28 mission houses where religious, both men and 
women, receive their training as missionaries. Not 
fewer than 13 missions in Borneo, Brazil, the Dutch 
West Indies, Porto Rico, the Dutch East Indies, and 
the Philippines are maintained by Dutch missionaries. 
The number of hospitals is about 160, while the hos- 
pices, orphanages, reformatories, and poorhouses are 
very numerous. Of the 105 Catholic journals and 
periodicals, the following are the most important: 
^De Katholiek”, “Studi6n’' “Van Onzen Tijd”, 
“Katholieke Nederlandsche Stemmen”, “De Tyd”, 
“De Maasbode”, “Het Centrum”, “De Residentie- 
bode”, “De Voorhoede”, “De Limburger Koerier”, 
“Het Huisgezin”, and the “Geldenlander”. A 
m^ority, both of the Upper and the Lower Chamber, 
is Christian. Out of- 50 members of the Upper House 
16 are Catholic^ while 25 of the 100 members conmos- 
ing the Lower House are of the Faith. Three of the 
nine cabinet ministers are Catholics. Except in cer- 
tain processions, no religious service or religious garb, 
is permitted outside of cjiurch buildings or enclosed 
grounds. Civil marriage must precede the religious 
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ceremony. This, however, very seldom causes prac- 
tical difficulties. In accordance with Article CLj^I 
of the Constitution, the Catholic clergy, as well as that 
of every other denom i nation, receives not only salaries 
from the State, but pensions also. The collective 
amount paid to the Catholics in 1S98, when they 
formed 35 per cent of the population, was 565,000 
florins, while the Reformed and other sects received 
1,304,800 florins. 

(See also Bois-le-Duc; Bkeda; Haarlem; Roer- 
mond; Utrecht.) 

Blok, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk (Groningen, 
1892-1908); Nuyens, Nederlandache Beroerten (AmsteT<mni, 
1865-70); Fruin, Verapretde Oeachnften (The Hague, 1900- 
06); Id , Tien jaren mit den tachtig^angen oorlog ClHie Hague, 
1906); Motley, Riae of the Dutch R^vhhc (London, 1856); 
Id., Hiatory of the United Netherlanda (London, 1860-68) (very 
partisan); Van Waqenaar (Amsterdam, 1749-1811) (out of 
date); Prinsterer, Archivea (2 series, Brussels, 1835—); 
(gives original sources); continued by Kramer (Leyden, 
1907 — ) ; Kemper, Staatkundige Geachieaenia van Nederland tot 
1830 (Amsterdam, 1838); Id., Geachiedenia van Nederland na 
1830 (Amsterdam, 1873-82); Nuyens, Geachiedenia van heit 
Nederlandache Volk van 1816 tot op ome dagen (Amsterdam, 
1883-86) ; Albers, Het Herstel der Hierarchie in de N^erlanden 
(Nimwegen, 1903-04) ; Van Alphen, Nieuw Kerkdijk Hand- 
boek (The Hague, 1900); Piua-Almanak: Jaarhoek voor de 
Katholieken in Nederland (Alkmaar, 1909). 

P. Albers. 

Holland, Thomas, Venerable, English martyr, b. 
1600, at Sutton, Lancashire; martyred at Tyburn, 12 
December, 1642. He was probably son of Richard 
Holland, gentleman, was educated at St. Omer's and 
subsequently in August, 1621, went to Valladolid, 
where he took the missionary oath 29 December, 
1633. When the abortive negotiations for the Span- 
ish match were taking place in 1623, Holland was sent 
to Madrid to assure Prince Charles of the loyalty of 
the segiinarists of Valladolid, which he did in a Latin 
oration. In 1624 he entered the novitiate of the 
Society of Jesus at Watten in Flanders and not long 
after was ordained priest at Li^ge. After serving as 
minister at Ghent and prefect at St. Omer^s he was 
made a spiritual coadjutor at Ghent (28 May, 1634) 
and sent on the English mission the following year. 
He was an adept in dis^ising himself, and could 
speak French, Spanish, and Flemish to perfection, but 
was eventually arrested on suspicion in a London 
street 4 Oct., 1642, and committea to the New Prison. 
He was afterwards transferred to New^te, and ar- 
raigned at the Old Bailey, 7 December, for being a priest. 
There was no conclusive evidence as to this; but as 
he refused to swear he was not, the jury foimd him 
guilty, to the indignation of the Lord Mayor, Sir Isaac 
Pennington, and another member of the bench named 
Garroway. On Saturday, 10 December, Sergeant 
Peter Pnesant, presumably acting for the recorder, 
reluctantly passed sentence on him. On his return to 
prison great multitudes resorted to him, and he heard 
many confessions. On Sunday and Monday he was able 
to say Mass in prison, and soon after his last Mass was 
taken off to execution. There he was allowed to make 
a considerable speech and to say many prayers, and, 
when the cart was turned away, he was left to hang till 
he was dead. His brethren called him bibliotheca vietatis. 

Pollen, Acts of the English Martyrs (London, 1891), 358- 
367; Challonbr, Missionary Priests, II, no. 174; Gillow, 
Bibl. Diet. Eng, Cath. (London and New York, 1885-1902), III, 
353-6; Cooper in Diet. Nat. Biog. 

J. B. Wainewright, 

Hollanders in the United States. — The Hol- 
landers played by no means an insignificant part in 
the early history of the United States. They first 
appeared in this country at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Holland has the distinction of 
being one of the smallest of independent European 
countries (12,648 square miles) , Though it was in an 
almost continual conflict with Spain from which it 
sought complete freedom, and though the scene of 
constant religious dissensions, it enjoyed at the same 
time a world-wide reputation as a maritime power, 


whose commercial enterprise, especially in its colo- 
nies was everywhere aclmowledged. In Jime, 1609, 
Henry Hudson, an Englishman in 'the service of the 
Dutch East India Company, sailed in his ship “De 
Halve Maan (The Half Moon) to the new continent 
and was the first to ascend, as far as the site of 
Albany, the river which now bears his name. Hudson, 
however, was not the discoverer of this grand river, 
for, eighty-five years earlier, the Florentine, Giovanni 
da Verrazano sailed on what is now called New York 
Bay, and in 1525 another Catholic mariner, Estevan 
Gomez, explored part of the same beautiful river, 
which he called Rio San Antonio, under which name 
it appears on the Ribera map designed in 1529. 

The reports of Hudson stimulated the commercial 
activity of the Dutch, who laid claim to the territory 
along the river. In 1614, a number of Hollanders, 
most of whom were agents of the trading company, 
established themselves on Manhattan Island. Other 
Dutch settlers, realizing what great resources were at 
stake, erected several trading posts, beginning at 
Albany (Fort Nassau; Fort Orange) and extending as 
far south as Philadelphia. The territory between 
these two points was called “ Nieuw-Nederland ” 
(New Netherlands). Through the influence of Wil- 
liam Usselinck, a Holland West India Company ob- 
tained from the States-General a charter granting 
them a commercial monopoly in America and a part 
of Africa for the term of twenty-four years. The 
members of the company collected a fund of 7,200,000 
florins ($2,880,000) which they divided into 1200 
acties (shares). The entire government of the colony 
was in* the hands of the company, with this restric- 
tion, that the States-General delegated the nineteenth 
member to the general convention, and that it was to 
sanction the appointment of the governor. From 
1624 to 1664 the colony was ruled by four governors; 
Peter Minuit (1624r-33); Wouter van Twiller (1633- 
38); William Kieft (1638-47); Peter Stuyvesant 
(1647-64). Peter Minuit purchased Manhattan 
Island from the Indians for tne sum of twenty-four 
dollars (which was paid in merchandise) and there 
laid the foimdation of the city of Nieuw Amsterdam, 
which extended as far north as Wall Street in what is 
now New York City. 

In order to encourage emigration, the West India 
Company (1629) issued its charter of “privileges and 
exemptions” by virtue of which any member of the 
company who within four years should plant a colony 
in New Netherlands of not less than fifty persons of 
over fifteen years of age, should obtain absolute title 
to a tract of land extending sixteen miles along the 
navigable river, or eight miles if on both shores, and 
so far into the country as the situation of the occu- 
pants would permit. These proprietors, called j^o- 
troons, held CTeat political power as well as judicial 
power over the settlers. Other grants were given to 
colonists in 1640 and at later periods. These grants 
gave to the New Netherlands the characteristic feat- 
ures of a feudal colony, and ^ve rise to a landed 
aristocracy the exercise of whose power was not 
always beneficial to the colonists. A mandate pro- 
mulgated in 1640, wMch suppressed the external 
practice of any religion other than the Dutch Re- 
formed, was revoked the next year. But although no 
laws existed by which the religious convictions of the 
immigrants were restricted, the Dutch population was 
nevertheless predominantly Protestant and belonged 
chiefly to the Reformed Calvinistic Church. In 1&8 
Joannis Michaelius organized the first Dutch congre- 
gation in New Amsterdam, and by the year 1664 
thirteen other Protestant missions had been formed. 
As only a very small percentage of the Dutch immi- 
grants were Catholics, history does not take notice of 
them, nor does it record the establishment of any 
Dutch Catholic parish or institution in that commu- 
nity. The French Jesuit, Father Isaac Jogues (mar- 
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tyred IS Oct., 1646), was the first Catholic missionary 
to the New Netherlands, and exercised his ministry 
principally among the Indian tribes. 

The actual number of inhabitants in New Amster- 
dam in 1664, just before the English took possession 
of it, was nearly 1200; that of the entire colony about 
10,000, divided among English, French, Bohemians, 
and Dutch, with the Dutch predominant. On 4 
September, 1664, the English, unjustly disputing 
Holland’s claim to the New Netherlands, appeared 
with a fleet before New Amsterdam, and the Dutch, 
realizing their powerlessness to offer any effective 
resistance, reluctantly surrendered. Again taken by 
the Dutch under Cornelius Evertsen in July, 1673, 
during a war between Holland, on the one side, and 
France and England, on the other, it was restored to 
England under the treaty of 1674. Thus the rule of 
Holland in America came to an end; Nieuw Neder- 
land became an English possession, and Nieuw Am- 
sterdam received its present name of New York, in 
honour of the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 
Very few of the Dutch returned to their native coun- 
try. The majority stayed and for many years carried 
on a bitter struggle with the English Government for 
the independence of their Church. This was guaran- 
teed to them by charter in 1696. In 1698 they had 
forty congregations. 

Although many of the Dutch intermarried with 
other races, yet there were a goodly number who re- 
mained faithful to their nationality, so that at pres- 
ent the element of Dutch extraction in the Eastern 
States is considerable. Some of the descendants of 
the old Dutch settlers who gained renown in political 
and economic activities were: Van Cortland, from 
whom Van Cortland Park, in New York, derives its 
name; General Stephan Van Rensselaar, the New 
York statesman; Martin Van Buxen, the eighth presi- 
dent of the U. S. From the end of the seventeenth 
till the beginning of the nineteenth century the emi- 
gration from the Netherlands was small. That of 
the nineteenth century had two principal causes, the 
first of which was the religious strife among Protes- 
tant denominations in Holland during the reign of 
William I. Dutch Protestants professing the Cal- 
vinistic creed established large colonies in Iowa and 
Michigan. The other cause of emigration was the 
unfavourable economical conditions in their native 
country. These conditions were brought about by 
the defects of social legislation ajid by the hmited 
opportunities for business enterprise in a country so 
densely populated as Holland is. This is particularly 
true of the southern provinces, where the inhabitants 
are almost exclusively Catholic, ^ where the soil is less 
fertile, and where a large portion of the productive 
land is in possession of the wealthier class. Of late, 
however. Catholic social organizations have amelio- 
rated conditions somewhat; hence emigration from 
these provinces is decreasing. 

Distribution . — ^According to the twelfth census, that 
of 1900^ there are 105,000 foreign-bom Hollanders in 
the United States (one per cent of the entire foreign- 
bom population). These are distributed over the 
different states as follows: — 

California 1,015 

Illinois 21,916 

Indiana 1,678 

Kansas 875 

Massachusetts 993 

Michigan 30,406 

New Jersey 10,261 

New York 9,414 

Ohio 1,719 

Pennsylvania 637 

SouthDakota 1,327 

Utah 523 

Washington 632 

Wisconsm 6,496 


The number of Hollanders in the States not 
mentioned above is very small. ^ It will be noticed 
that in the North Central Division alone, there are 
79,000; this being over seventv-five per cent of all 
foreign-born Hollanders. Of the larger cities. New 
York had a Dutch population of 2600; Chicago, 
18,500; Milwaukee, 600; Cleveland, 800; Paterson, 
5000; Rochester, 1000; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
13,000; Philadelphia, 300; St. Louis, 400. These 
statistics do not include the Hollanders bom on 
American soil from foreign parentage. The Census 
Bureau gives no account of them. Of late the immi- 
gration from the Netherlands is between five and six 
thousand persons every year; of these nearly two- 
thirds are men, and one-third women; while of the 
entire number almost four per cent are illiterate. 

Catholic colonization began in 1848, when Father 
Th. van den Broek, a Dutch Dominican, after a 
missionary career of seventeen years among the 
Indian tribes in the Middle West, returned to the 
Netherlands, where he published a booklet on con- 
ditions in America. This booklet explained what 
bright prospects were in store for Catholic colonists. 
The result of his efforts was that, in March, 1848, he 
set out from Rotterdam with three shiploads of Cath- 
olic Hollanders. The vessels bore the names “Maria 
Madgalena”, “America”, and “Libera”. All who 
accompanied him settled in the Fox River Valley, a 
fertile and beautiful, but at that time an uncultivated 
and uncivilized, part of Wisconsin, between Lake 
Winnebago and Green Bay. This region, at one time 
(1630-75) the missionary field of Fathers Marquette, 
Menard, Allouez, Andr6, and Silve^, became the 
territory of these settlers. Many Catholic Dutch 
colonists followed those of 1848, and they have, after 
years of privation and thrift, established several pros- 
perous settlements. The Fox River Valley, called the 
“heart of the state”, still remains the centre of Dutch 
Catholic colonization in the^ United States. 

Organizations . — ^There exists in the United States 
a national non-sectarian society, “De Nederlandsche 
Bond”, which has its head-quarters in Chicago, and 
forms a branch of the same organization in other 
continents, and which has in view the promotion of 
national feelii^ amongst its members. As the num- 
ber of Dutch Catholics in America is relatively small 
(25,000), and as they are scattered throughout nearly 
every state of the Union, there exists as yet no Cath- 
olic national society. In the Fox River valley, how- 
ever, they have local societies for religious and social 
purposes in every one of their settlements. In June, 
1907, a league of Holland and Belgian priests was or- 
ganized in Chicago for the two-fold purpose of pro- 
viding for the spiritual needs of neglected Dutch and 
Belgian Catholics in such a manner as circumstances 
might suggest, and of protecting and directing their 
countrymen on their arrival in America. This 
society known as “Association of Belgian and Holland 
Priests” has been affiliated with the “Church Ex- 
tension Society” under the name of “Holland and 
Belgian Section of the Extension”. It is still under 
the separate management of its own officers. As the 
non-Catholic Hollanders are less scattered, it has been 
an easier task to foster organizations among them. 
There are “Dutch Societies” at Grand Rapids and 
Holland, Michigan, at Chicago, and at Orange City, 
Iowa. In New York, the “St. Nicolas Society” and 
the “Netherland Club” are composed of men de- 
scended from the early Dutch colonists of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Schools . — ^The parochial system is vigorous in all 
the Holland Catholic settlements. In the Fox River 
Valley, for instance, their parish schools are attended 
by some 1764 children, who are taught by forty-three 
religious teachers. Their schools have always main- 
tained a high standard. The Dutch language is not 
taught in any of them. It is a common opinion that 
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Hollanders are, of all non-Enelish speaking peoples, 
the most apt at learning the language and adopting 
the customs of the United States. The fact that in 
these schools, established by Dutch immigrants, the 
rich language of the Netherlands is entirely eliminated, 
would seem to confirm this opinion It may be said 
that the Dutch Catholics, both at home and abroad, 
have shown themselves strong advocates of Catholic 
education. Hence it is that, in parishes where their 
number is insufficient to form a congregation of their 
own, they pledge their material and moral support to 
parochial institutions irrespective of nationality, and 
they manifest appreciation as well as fidelity in regard 
to the faith which their forefathers kept and cher- 
ished through centuries of governmental oppression 
and other forms of adversity. In 1902, the Premon- 
stratensian Fathers from Heeswijk, Holland, founded 
St. NorberPs College at Depere, Wisconsin. This 
college was erected primarily for the education of 
young men aspiring to the priesthood, secular or 
regular; but a business course was introduced later. 
Although opened only seven years ago, it is now in a 
flourishing condition, numbering ninety students, 
fifty of whom are preparing themselves for the 
priesthood. The Dutch Sisters of Mercy, at Baltic, 
Connecticut, conduct an academy for young women, 
and have an enrolment of ninety pupils. Of Dutch 
non-Catholic educational institutions may be men- 
tioned Hope College (1S66) and the theological sem- 
inary (1866), both at Holland, Michigan; and acade- 
mies at Orange City, Iowa ; at Cedar Grove, Wisconsin; 
and at Harrison, S- Dakota; all belon^g to the 
Dutch Reformed Church, which at present is divided 
into two sects, the “Christian Reformed” and the 
“Reformed Church”, while the Rev. Mr. Hugenholtz 
started a Liberal (Unitarian) Holland Church, at 
present quite insignificant, in Michigan. 

Journalism. — ^There are sixteen Dutch periodicals 
in the United States: one in Chicago; four in the 
State of Iowa (one at Orange City, two at Pella, one 
at Liona Centre) ; seven in Michigan (three at Grand 
Rapids, three at Holland, and one at Kalamazoo); 
two at Paterson, New Jersey; one at Rochester, New 
York; and one at Depere, Wisconsin, These jour- 
nals are all weeklies. Their subscribers, taken col- 
lectively, number about 70,000. The “Volkstem” 
(Voice of the People) published at Depere is at present 
the only Catholic publication in the Dutch lan^age. 
The “Holland Amerikaan”, issued weekly at Roch- 
ester, New York, though non-sectarian, strongly 
promotes Catholic interests; the other newspapers — 
of which “De Hope” and “De Gronwet”, published 
at Holland, Michigan, and “De Volksvnend”, at 
Orange City, Iowa, are of main importance — espouse 
the cause of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Communities and Churches. — ^There are two Dutch 
religious orders in the United States, one of men, the 
other of women. The Premonstratensian Fathers, 
more commonly known as Norbertines, from their 
founder, St. Norbert, came to America in Novem- 
ber, 1893, from their abbey at Heeswijk, in North 
Brabant, Holland. They came at the request of 
Bishop S. G. Messmer, of Green Bay (now Archbishop 
of Milwaukee), Wisconsin, to take charge of the 
Belgian missions in his diocese. In 1898, they canon- 
ically erected a convent at Depere, Wisconsin. In 
1901 a novitiate of the order was also established with 
papal approbation. These fathers, faithful to the 
motto of their founder Ad omne opus honum parati 
(Ready for every good work) have charge of six 
Belgian congregations and seven missions in the 
Diocese of Green Bay. They are, furthermore, en- 
gaged in parish work in the Dioceses of Marquette and 
Grand Rapids and in the Archdiocese of Chicago. 
They also conduct St. NorberPs College, mentioned 
above. The order in America numbers twenty-one 
priests, three scholastics, five novices, and four lay 


brothers. The Sisters of Our Lady, Mother of Mercy, 
came to America in 1874 from their mother-house at 
Tilburg, North Brabant, Holland. They began their 
first mission at Baltic, Connecticut, in the Diocese of 
Hartford, which is at present their headquarters. 
They also opened two schools and a city hospital at 
Willimantic, Connecticut, and one school at Tafts- 
viUe, Connecticut. Since these sisters have taken 
charge of missions in the Dutch East Indies, they have 
declmed to open any more houses in the United States. 
The order in America has seventy-six professed sisters, 
eleven novices, and four aspirants, while 1900 pupils 
receive a Catholic education through their devoted 
efforts. There are in the United States seventeen 
Catholic Dutch congregations and a few smaller 
missions, some of which have been more or less mixed 
with other nationalities, especially with the Flemish. 
The Dutch are, moreover, well represented in several 
other parishes, especially in the States of Michigan, 
South Dakota, and Montana. The Dutch priests, 
secular and regular, number 137 — a significant indi- 
cation of the strong missionary spirit of the small 
Catholic population (2,000,000) of the Netherlands. 

Distinguished Dutch Americans. — Among the fore- 
most of these was the Most Rev. Francis Janssen, for 
whom see New Orleans, Archdiocese of. The Rev. 
Th. van den Broek^ O.P., was born at Amsterdam in 
1803, and was ordamed priest after entering the Order 
of Preachers. In 1832 he entered upon his missionary 
career in Kentucky, Michigan, and Wisconsin. In 
Wisconsin, he was one of the pioneers in the present 
Diocese of Green Bay, where also he began his first 
Catholic colony of Hollanders at Little Chute (1848). 
This afterwards developed into seven others. He 
was a man of extraordinary activity in the missionary 
field and of deep piety. On A1 Saints^ Day, 1851, 
while speaking to his fiock of the glory and happiness 
of the saints, he was attacked by apoplexy and died 
5 November, 1851. He was buried in the church at 
Little Chute, Wisconsin, where the Dutch have 
erected a magnificent monument to his memo^. 
The Reverend Am. Damen, S.J., was bom at De 
Leur, Holland (N. Br.) 20 March, 1815. He en- 
tered the Society of Jesus and set out for America 
with several others under the guidance of Father De 
Smet, S.J., wa» made a professor in St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and soon after became pastor of the college 
church at St. Louis. In 1857, he mau^rated a church 
and school in CMcago on the spot where now stands 
the Church of the Holy Family Church and the 
College of St. Ignatius. Though Father Damen 
accomplished meritorious work in the line of Catholic 
education, still his main achievements were the mis- 
sions which he gave in nearly every important city 
in the United States. He died at Creighton College, 
Omaha, Nebraska, 1 January, 1890. — ^For the Rt. 
Rev. Comehus Van den Ven, see Natchitoches, 
Diocese op. 

Thrift, economy, cleanliness and other domestic 
qualities make the Dutch desirable citizens of our 
Republic. Religious indifference is, generally speak- 
ing, unknown to them, but with an undying fidelity, 
they cling to their respective beliefs. The Catholics 
are noted for their faithfulness in attending services 
on Sundays. It is especially in rural districts that 
the Hollanders have obtained the best success in their 
material undertakings. Coming from a land which 
is famed as a dairy country, and accustomed to 
labour, they have proved themselves fit to stand the 
unavoidable hardships of pioneer life. Many of them 
have attained a remarkable degree of prosperity. 

Fisks, The DtUch and the Qvaker Colonies %n America (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1899); Griffis, The Story of New Nether- 
lands (New York, 1909); Sister M. Alphonse, The Story of 
Father van den Brock (Chicago, 1907); Annual Report of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration (Washington, 1908); 
Bureau of Statistics, Immigration into the Unii^ Stales 
(Washington, 1904); Valbttb, The Globe, VIII (New York, 
1898), 318; Kutper, Varia Americana (Amsterdam and Pre- 
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toria, 1891): van den Brobk, Rexze naar Noord-Amenka 
(Anisterdam, 1847); Wilde, StvdteritXJOCL (Utrecht, 1888), 1. 

W. J. De Vries. 


Holmes, John, Catholic educator and priest; b. at 
Windsor, Vermont, in 1799; d. at Lorette, near Que- 
bec, Canada, in 1852. After a few years' schooling at 
Dartmouth College, he left home for Canada, bent 
on prosecuting his studies and converting Catholics. 
His own eyes were opened to the true Faith, which he 
embraced at Yamachiche, Province of Quebec, in 
1817, where the pastor, Abb^ Lecuyer, had housed and 
instructed him. He studied philost^hy at Montreal 
Seminary, and theology at Nicolet (College. Shortly 
after his ordination in 1823 he was appointed pastor of 
Drummondville, the centre during the four yeps of 
his ministry of a field of labour extendingo ver a district 
now comprising fifteen or twenty parishes. _ He then 
went as professor to Quebec Seminary, which was to 
reap such benefit from his talents and devotedness. 
Abb4 Holmes, a born pedagogue, infused new life into 
the antiquated curriculum, introducing Greek, Eng- 
lish, and all the branches of experimental science. 
His inventive genius and winning style lent a charm 
to all his teaching, especially that of geography. His 

Traits de G5ographie”, first published in 1832, many 
times re-edited and even translated into English and 
German, is a model text-book. He first conceived the 
plan of a Catholic University, since realized in Laval, 
the charter of which was signed shortly after his death. 
His zeal for education was not limited to the seminary. 
In 1836, when the Legislature of Lower Canada voted 
grants for the first normal schools, the task of organ- 
^ing and equipping these institutions was entrusted 
to Abb4 Holmes. No patriot w^ more devoted to 
the country of his adoption.^ His experience in the 
eastern townships inspired him to promote coloniza- 
tion in that direction, so as to stem the tide of French 
Canadian emigration beyond the border-line. He 
also foresaw the possibility of a commercial union of 
all the British provinces in North America, a plan after- 
wards more completely realized by the confederation in 
1867. Abb4 Holmes was an orator in the full sense of 
the word. His deep and varied knowledge, expres- 
sive mien and gesture, sonorous voice, and perfect 
mastery of the French tongue all combined to charm 
and convince the audiences that crowded the vast 
cathedral to ovei’flowing, and produced on his hearers 
a life-long impression. His '^Contei'ences de Notre- 
Dame’' were first published in 1850. ^ His friendlj^' re- 
lations with his family soon reconciled them to his 
conversion. A brother and all his six sisters followed 
him into the Church. 

Chauveau, L'abbS Jean Holmes (Quebec, 1876); Dbcellbs, 
Vabhfi. Jean Holmes (Quebec, 1875); Gossbun, Vahbi Holmes 
d, Vinstruction puhli^e (Ottawa, 1908). 

Lionel Lindsay, 


Holocaust . — As suggested by its Greek origin 
(5Xos ''whole”, and navcrrds "burnt”) the word desig- 
nates an offering entirely consumed by fire, in use 
among the Jews and some pagan nations of antiquity. 
As employed in the Vulgate, it corresponds to two 
Hebrew terms: (1) to *dlahf literally: "that which goes 
up”, either to the altar to be sacrificed, or to heaven 
in the sacrificial flame; (2) KdlUf literally: "entire”, 
"perfect”, which, as a sacrificial term, is usually a 
descriptive 8 ynon 3 mi of *dlah, and denotes an offering 
consumed wholly on the altar. At whatever time and 
by whomsoever offered, holocausts were naturally 
regarded as the highest, because the most complete, 
outward expression of man's reverence to God, It is, 
indeed, true that certain passages of the prophets oi 
Israel have been construed by modem critics into an 
utter rejection of the offering of sacrifices, the holo- 
causts included; but this position is the outcome of a 
partial view of the evidence, of the misconception of 
an attack on abuses as an attack on the institution 


which they had infected. For details concerning this 
point, and for a discussion of the place which the same 
scholars assign to the *dLah (holocaust) in their theory 
of the development of the sacrificial system among the 
Hebrews, see Sacrifice. The following is a concise 
statement of the Mosaic Law as contained chiefly in 
what critics commonly call the Priests’ Code, con- 
cerning whole burnt-offerings. 

I. Victims for Holocausts . — Only animals could be 
offered in holocaust; for human victims, which were 
sacrificed by the CJhanaanites and by other peoples, 
were positively excluded from the legitimate worship 
of YaWeh (cf. Lev., xviii, 21 , xx, 2-5; Deut , xii, 31 ; 
etc.). In general, the victims had to be taken either 
from the herd (young bullocks) or from the flock 
(sheep or goats) ; and, to be acceptable, the animal was 
required to be a male, as the more valuable, and with- 
out blemish, as only then worthy of God (Lev., i, 2, 3, 
5, 10; xxii, 17 sqq.). In certain cases, however, birds 
(only turtle-doves or young pigeons) were offered in 
holocaust (Lev., i, 14; etc.); these birds were usually 
allowed to the poor as a substitute for the larger and 
more expensive animals (Lev., v, 7; xii, 8; xiv, 22), 
and were even directly prescribed in some cases of 
ceremonial uncleanness (Lev., xv, 14, 15, 29, 30). 
Game and fishes, which were sacrificed in some pagan 
worships of Western Asia, were not objects of sacrifice 
in the Mosaic Law. 

II. Ritual of Holocausts . — ^The principal rites to be 
carried out in the offering of holocausts, were (1) on 
the part of the offerer, that he should bring the animal 
to the door of the tabernacle, impose his hands on its 
head, slay it to the north of the altar, flay and cut up 
its carcass, and wash its entrails and legs; (2) on the 
part of the priest, that he should receive the blood of 
the victim, sprinkle it about the altar, and bum the 
offering. In the case of an offering of birds, it was the 
priest who killed the rictims and flung mde as unsuit- 
able their crop and feathers (Lev., i). In public 
sacrifices, it was also the priest's duty to slay the 
victims, being assisted on occasions by the Levites. 
The inspection of the entrails, which played a rnost 
important part in the sacrifices of several ancient 
peoples, notably of the Phoenicians, had no place in 
the Mosaic ritual. 

III. Classes of Holocausts . — ^Among the Hebrews, 
holocausts were of two general kinds, according as 
their offering was prescribed by the Law or the result 
of private vow or devotion. The obligator}’’ holo- 
causts were (1) the burnt-offering of a lamb ; this 
holocaust was made twice a day (at the third and 
ninth hour), and accompanied by a cereal oblation and 
a libation of wine (Ex., xxix, 38-42; Num., xxviii, 
3-8); (2) the sabbath burnt-offering, which included 
the double amount of all the elements of the ordinary 
daily holocaust (Num., xxviii, 9, 10); (3) the festal 
burnt-offering, celebrated at the New Moon, the 
Pasch, on the Feast of Trumpets, the day of Atone- 
ment, and the Feast of Tabernacles, on which occasions 
the number of the victims and the quantity of the 
other offerings were considerably increased ; (4) the 
holocausts prescribed for the consecration of a priest 
(Ex., xxix, 15 sqq.; Lev., viii, 18; ix, 12), at the puri- 
fication of women (Lev., xii, 6-8), at the cleansing of 
lepers (Lev., xiv, 19, 20), at the purgation of ceremo- 
nial uncleanness (Lev.,xv, 15,30), and finally in con- 
nection with the Nazarite vow (Num., vi, 11, 16). In 
the voluntary burnt-offerings the number of the 
victims was left to the liberality or to the wealth of the 
offerer (cf. Ill Kings, iii, 4; I Par., xxix, 21, etc., for 
very large voluntary holocausts), and the^ victims 
might be supplied by the Gentiles, a permission of 
which Augustus actually availed himself, according to 
Philo (Legatio ad Caium, xl). 

IV. CMef purposes of Holocausts . — The following 
are the principal pumoses of the whole burnt-offerings 
prescribed by the Miosaic Law: (1) By the total sur- 
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render and destruction of victims valuable, pure, 
innocent, and most nearly connected with man, holo- 
causts \i\idly recalled to the Hebrews of old the 
supreme dominion of God over His creatures, and 
suggested to them the sentiments of inner purity and 
entire self-surrender to the Divine Majesty, without 
which even those most excellent sacrifices could not 
be of any account before the Almi^ty Beholder of 
the secrets of the heart. (2) In offering holocausts 
with the proper dispositions worshippers could feel 
assured of acceptance with God, Who then looked 
upon the victims as a means of atonement for their 
sins (Lev. [A. V.], i, 4), as a well-pleasing sacrifice on 
their behalf (Lev., i, 3, 9), and as a cleansing from 
whatever defilement might have prevented them from 
appearing worthily before Him (Lev., xiv, 20). (3) 
The holocausts of the Old Law foreshadowed the 
great and perfect sacrifice which Jesus, the High Priest 
of the New Law and the true Lamb of God, was to 
offer in fulfilment of aU the bloody sacrifices of the 
first covenant (Heb., ix, 12, sqq.; x, 1, sqq.; etc.). 

Cath. Authors: Haneberg, Die religioaen Alterthilmer der 
Biheh 2nd ed. (Munich, 1869); Schopfeb, Geschichte des A. T. 
2nd ed., (Brixen, 1895); Lagrange, Etudes sur les Religions 
Semitiques. 2nd ed. (Paris, 1905) — Non-Cath. authors: Kurtz, 
Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament, tr. (Edinburgh, 1863); 
Edbrsheim, The Temple and its Services (London, 1874); 
Riehm, Alttestamentliche Theologie (Halle, 1889); Nowack, 
Hebrdische Arch&ologie (Freiburg, 1894); Schultz, Old Testa- 
ment Theology, tr. (Edinburgh, 1898); Kent, Israel * s Laws and 
Legal Frec^ents (New York, 1907); Bbnzinger, Hebrtiische 
Archbologie, 2nd ed. (Freiburg, 1907). See also bibliography to 
Sacrifice. Francis E. Gigot. 

Holocaust, Altar of. See Altar (in Scripture). 


Holstenius (Holstb), Lucas, German philologist, 
b. at Hamburg, 1596; d. at Rome, 2 February, 1661. 
He studied at the OTcnnasium of Hamburg, and later 
at Leyden, where Vossius, Heinsius, Meursius, and 
Scriverius then taught. In 1618 Cluver induced him 
to accompanjr him on a journey to Italy and Sicily, 
thus giving him a taste for the study of geography. 
He returned for a short time to Leyden, failed to be 
accepted as professor in the gymnasium of Hamburg, 
and went to England in 1622, where he gathered mat^ 
rials for his Geographi Minores^\ At Paris in 1624, 
he became librarian to the president de Mesmes, the 
friend of the scholarly brothers Dupuy, and the corre- 
spondent of Peiresc. At this time he was converted 
to Catholicism. The liking he had always displayed 
for Platonic philosophy impelled him to read eagerly 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, especially those who 
treated of contemplative and mystical theology. This 
led him quite naturally to the Catholic Church. In 
1627 he went to Rome, and through the influence of 
Peiresc was admitted to the household of Cardinal 
Barberini, becoming his librarian in 1636. Finally, 
under Innocent X, he was placed over the Vatican li- 
brary. The popes sent him on various honorable 
missions, such as bearing the cardinaPs hat to the nun- 
cio at Warsaw (1629), receiving the abjuration of 
Queen Christina at Innsbruck, acting as intermediary 
in the conversion of the Landgrave of Darmstadt and 
of Ranzau, a Danish nobleman. Mostly, however, he 
was occupied with his studies. He had formed great 
projects; he desired to correct Cluver’s errors and 
complete his work; to edit, translate and comment 
the works of the Neoplatonists; to form a collection of 
the unedited homilies of the Greek Fathers; to collect 
inscriptions; to write a critical commentary on the 
Greek text of the Bible ; to form a collection of all the 
monuments and acts of the history of the popes. These 
diverse undertakings consumed his enermes and filled 
his notebooks, but without profit to scholarship. His 
notes and collations have been used by various editors. 
Bus principal works are an edition and a life of Por- 
phyry (1630), the Thoughts*' of Democritus, Demo- 
philus and Secundus, little mythological works (1638), 
an edition of Arrian's treatise on the Chase (1644), and 
the “Codex regularum monasticarum", a much used 


collection of monastic rules (1661; edited anew by 
Brockie, Ratisbon, 1759). He also edited for the 
first time the “Liber Diurnus", a collection of the an- 
cient chancery formulae used in the administration of 
the Roman Church (1660) ; this edition, however, was 
immediately suppressed by Alexander VII (see Liber 
Diurnus) . After his death there were published from 
his papers collections of synods ana ecclesiastical 
monuments, the “Collectio romana bipartita" (1662), 
also the acts of the martyrs Perpetua and Felicitas, 
Boniface, Tarachus, Probus and Andronicus (1663). 
His observations on the geography of Italy appeared 
in 1666, in the form of notes on the previou^y pub- 
lished works of Charles de Saint-Paul, Cluver and 
Ortelius. The notes on Stephen of Byzantium were 
published at Leyden in 1684 by Rycke. Lambecius 
was the nephew of Holstenius, but they quarrelled 
towards the end of his life. 

Cruger, Holstenii Epistolce XXII ad Ft. Lambecium (Jena, 
1708); PfimssiER, Les amis d* Holstenius in MiUmges d’arch^ 
ologie et d*histoire, published by the Ecole frangaise de Rome, 
VI (1886), 554; VII (1887), 62; VIII (1888), 323, 521; and in 
the Revue des langues romanes, XXXV (1892); Boissonadb, 
Ltic® Holstenii epistolce ad diversos (Paris, 1817); Tamizey db 
Larroque, Lettres de Feiresc h Holstenius in Lettres de Peiresc, 
V (Paris, 1894), 245-488; Nic6eon, M^aires, XXXIX. 

Paul Lejay. 

Holtei, Karl VON, German novelist, poet, and dram- 
atist; b. at Breslau, 24 January, 1798; d. in that city, 
12 February, 1880. He abandoned first agriculture 
and then law for the stage for which he early exhibited 
a great fondness. Having married Louise Rog6e, an 
actress playing in Breslau, he became connected with 
the theatre of that city, but changed this residence 
for Berlin when his wife obtained an engagement there 
at the court theatre. After her death (1825) he led 
the life of a wandering rhapsodist,^ ^ving dramatic 
readings at Paris and various other cities. In 1829 he 
married a second time, his wife being JuHe Holzbecher, 
an actress. He appeared on the stage in different 
townsj until he accepted the directorship of the newly 
established German theatre at Riga in 1837. But the 
next year, his wife having died, he resumed his wan- 
dering life as dramatic reader until he settled down 
in Graz, residing in the house of one of his daughters, 
who was married there. Here he remained until 1870, 
when he returned to his native city, where he enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity. Failing health induced him 
to take up his abode in the convent of the Brothers of 
Mercy, where he died. 

Holtei's writings are very numerous and include 
dramas, lyHcs and novels. He introduced the 
vaudeville into Germany. Of his plays, forty-six in 
number, the best known are “Der alte Feldherr" 

« , “Lenore" (1829), “ Ein Trauerspiel in Berlin" 

, and “Lorbeerbaum und Bettelstab" (1840). 
Of his novels, the first to appear was “Die Vaga- 
bunden" (1852) ; among those that followed the best 
are “Christian Lammfell" (1853) and “Der letzte 
KomSdiant" (1863). Of his lyric poems the most 
popular are the collection entitled “Schlesische Ge- 
dichte" (Berlin^830, 20th ed., 1893), written in Sile- 
sian dialect. Holtei also wrote an autobiography 
“Vierzig Jahre" (Berlin and Breslau, 1843-50X with 
a supplement “Noch ein Jahr in Sohlesien” (Breslau, 
1864). A complete collection of his dramas was 

g ublished at Breslau, 1845 (final edition, 6vols., Bres- 
lu, 1867) . The novels and stories were collected and 
published under the title “ Erzahlungen" (Breslau, 
39 vols., 1861-66). 

Consult the autobiography; see also Kurnick, K. v. H., ein 
Lebenshild (Breslau, 1880) ; Landau, Karl von HoUeis Romans 
(Leipzig, 1904); Wehl, Zeitund Mensohen (Altona, 1889). 

Arthur F. J. Remt. 

Holy Agony, Archconfratbrnity of, an asso- 
ciation for giving special honour to the mental suffer- 
ings of Christ durmg His Agony in the Garden of 
Gethsemani. Its object is to obtain through the 
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merits of these sufferings: (1) peace for the Church, 
preservation of the Faith, and the cessation of 
scourges; (2) the grace of a happy death for hardened 
sinners who are about to die, and in general spiritual 
aid for those in their death agony. It was founded 
as a confraternity in 1862, at Valfleury, France, by 
Antoine NicoUe (1817-90), a priest of the Congre- 
gation of the Mission (Lazarist). At its begu^ng, 
Pius IX enriched it with indulgences. In 1865 it was 
authorized to affiliate other confraternities in the 
Diocese of Lyons. In 1873 it was made an archcon- 
fratemity for all France, and its head-quarters in- 
stalled at the mother-house of the Lazarists, 95 Rue 
de Sevres, Paris. After twice adding to its indul- 
gences, Pope Leo XIII, in 1894, permitted its exten- 
sion though the world. To join the confraternity 
all that is required is to have one’s name inscribed 
upon the register, which may be done by apply- 
ing to the promoters of this devotion, or to the 
director. The practices are the daily recitation of a 
short prayer found on the certificate of admission 
usually given to members, or the recitation of an 
Our Father and Hail Mary instead, for the intentions 
of the association. Members are also recommended 
to offer their actions each Friday, or some other day 
of the week, to hear Mass once a week, and to offer a 
Holy Communion once a year for the intentions of the 
society. None of these practices is obligatory. The 
members should be especially zealous in seeing that 
those in danger of death have the assistance of a 
priest and other aids to die well. 

The head of the archconfratemity is the superior 
general of the Congregation of the Mission, who puts 
the details of the work in the hands of a sub-director 
of the same congregation. The medal of the arch- 
confratemity bears on one side a representation of 
the Agony of Christ in the Garden of Gethsemani, 
on the reverse. Our Lady of the Seven Dolours. 
The chief festival is that of the Prayer of Christ, 
which occurs on Tuesday of Septuagesima week. 
The society has spread aU over the world and has 
been erected, chiefly but not exclusively, in the 
churches and chapels of the Lazarists and the Daugh- 
ters of Charity. While the chapel of the mother- 
house of the Lazarists in Paris is the seat of the arch- 
confraternity, and the monthly meetings and the 
no vena preparatory for the feast of the Prayer of 
Christ are held there, in another part of Paris a chapel 
of the Holy Agony has been built in gratitude for the 
favours received by the association, and as a testi- 
monial of reparation and love at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The Bulletin of the Holy Agony” 
is published every other month in Paris; a quarterly 
edition in English appears at Emmitsburg, Md. AU 
the details of the association can be found in the 
“ Manual of the Archconfratemity ” published at Paris, 
95 Rue de Sevres. The director for England and 
Scotland resides at St. Vincent’s, Mill Hill, London; for 
Ireland at St. Peter’s, Dublin; and for the United States 
at St. Vincent’s House, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 

ItARKULTiB, Antoine Nicolle (Paris, 1909) 

B. Randolph. 

Holy Alliance. — ^The Emperor Francis I of Aus- 
tria, King Frederick William III of Prussia, and the 
Tsar Alexander I of Russia, signed a treaty on 26 
September, 1815, by which they united in a ''Holy 
Alliance”. Although a political act, the treaty in its 
wording is a statement purely religious in character. 
Having in mind the great events of the fall of Napo- 
leon, and in gratitude to God for the blessings shown to 
their people, the three monarchs declared their fixed 
resolution to take as the only rule of their future 
administration, both in internal and foreign affairs, 
the principles of the Christian religion — ^justice, love 
and peace. They declared that, far from being of 
value only in individual life, Christian morality is also 


the best guide in public life. Accordingly the rulers 
declared their fraternal feeling towards one another, in 
virtue of which they would not only give support to. 
but abstain from war with, one another, and would 
guide their subjects and their armies in a fatherly 
manner. They declared that they would administer 
their office as representatives of God who were called 
to guide three great branches of the Christian family 
of nations; the rightful Lord of the nations, however, 
remains the One to whom belongs all power, our 
Divine Saviour, Jesus Christ. They also recom- 
mended their subjects with the most tender solici- 
tude to strengthen themselves daily in the principles 
and practice of the duties which the Saviour taught, 
because this was the only way to attain the enduring 
enjoyment of that peace which arises from a good 
conscience, and which is lasting. In conclusion they 
called upon all the Powers to become members of the 
alliance. In point of fact, Louis XVIII of France 
joined it on 19 November and even the Prince Regent 
of England did likewise. 

The world had long learned not to expect from states- 
men official documents in which so religious a tone pre- 
vailed. When the wording of the agreement became 
known early in 1816, men saw in the alliance the 
consequence of the closest union of politics and reli- 
gion. To a certain extent the world suspected that 
it veiled a league of the rulers and the churches, espe- 
cially of the rulers and the papacy, against the nations 
and their freedom. For, oesides the success of the 
Revolution and of Napoleon and the sudden revulsion, 
nothing occupied and surprised public opinion so much 
as the universal revival of faith in men’s souls, of Chris- 
tian thought, and of the Catholic Church. Men watched 
with suspicion this \mexpected turn of affairs which 
was contrary to all the prejudices developed by the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century. It was also 
considered possible that the conquerors of Napoleon 
had in the Holy Alliance bound themselves to the 
Church, which was regaining its old power, in order by 
its aid to oppose, for the benefit of royal and papal 
absolutism, the "liberal” development of States and 
civilization. The judgment of public opinion, which is 
always superficial, held a few external signs as evi- 
dence of the facts which it suspected behind the alli- 
ance. Among these indications taken as proofs were, 
perhaps, the restoration of the States of the Church by 
the Powers, or the casual and confused information 
that the public gradually inferred from the mighty 
ideas of Joseph de Maistre, or from the more cir- 
cumscribed views of Bonald, Haller, and others. In 
reality, the Church, that is to say, its head, the papal 
councillors, and the bishops, regarded with coldness 
this alliance, which took under its wings schism, 
heresy, and orthodoxy alike, while Catholicism, that 
is, the total of Catholic individuals and masses taking 
part in the public life of the nations and states,^ was 
even averse or hostile to the alliance. Individual 
exceptions, in the opinion of the present writer, do not 
amount to a proof of the contrary. 

In this case, as so often in the history of the world, 
words of seemingly great significance excited notions 
the more extravagant, the less substance and influence 
the matter indicated by the statement possessed. The 
testimony of Prince Metternich, the person most far 
miliar with the subject and the one who, next to the 
tsar, had the most to do with the founding of the alli- 
ance, is: "The Holy Alliance, even in the prejudiced 
eyes of its originator [the tsar], had no other aim than 
that of a moral manifesto, while in the eyes of the 
other signers of the document it lacked even this 
value, and consequently justified none of the inter- 
pretations which m the end party spirit gave to it. 
The most unanswerable proof of the correctness of 
this fact is probafcly the circumstance, that in all the 
following period, no mention was made or even could 
have been made of the Holy Alliance in the corre- 
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spondence of the cabinets with^ one another. The 
Holy Alliance was not an institution for the suppres- 
sion of the rights of the nations, for the promotion of 
absolutism, or for any kind of tjTanny. It was solely 
an emanation of the pietistic feelings of the Emperor 
Alexander, and the application of the principles of 
Christianity to politics This quotation gives the 
true statement in regard to the facts of the ease, as well 
as in regard to the personal factor in the founding of 
the alliance, which was the transitory pietistic feeling 
of the tsar at that time. The vigorous reawakening 
of the religious sense had called forth, especially in 
connexion with the revival of Christian thinking, 
many confused and obscure manifestations of a mysti- 
cal and spiritualistic kind that were reactionary in 
tendency. From June, 1815, the tsar had come under 
the sway of one of these mystical and reactionary 
tendencies, through the influence of the Baroness von 
Krudener, a lady of German-Russian descent who was 
a religious visionary. Without striving to exert polit- 
ical power, she seems, nevertheless, to have imbued 
Alexander with the idea that princes must once more 
rule according to the dictates of religion and under 
religious form. While the lady was intent wholly on 
arousing religious ideals, Alexander at once gave a 
political cast^ to the suggestion when he endeavoured 
to formulate it and, with this end in view, drew up the 
treaty on which the Holy Alliance is based. His de- 
mand was not welcome to statesmen of practical mind 
like Mettemich and the Prussians, but they did not 
consider it necessary to decline the proposal. They 
struck out merely what was most objectionable to 
them, and by degrees Mettemich quietly replaced the 
entire alliance by the purely political alliance of 20 
November, 1815, between Austria, Prussia, Russia 
and England, by the Treaty of Aachen of 18 October, 
1818, and the agreements made at the Congresses of 
Troppau (1820), Laibach (1821), and Verona (1822). 

Nevertheless the expression “Period of the Holy 
Alliance'^ for European politics of the years 1815-23, 
that is, for the era when Mettemich’s influence 
was at its height, has some justification. A brief 
general review of events will prove this. But the 
term should not be taken too hterally; moreover, it 
must be admitted that history, in characterizing a 
period, is more apt to adopt an easily-found and strik- 
mg expression than an exact one. During the years 
1814-15, a number of treaties were concluded between 
the various countries of Europe. In this series of 
compacts the Holy Alliance forms merely one link 
and m a practical sense the most unimportant one; it 
was also the only treaty which was religious in char- 
acter. All these treaties have, however, one trait in 
common. They revive the conception of a centralized 
Europe, in which the rights of the individual states 
seem to be limited by the duties which each state has 
in regard to the whole body of states. The signatories 
announced the end of the war that had been carried on 
since the era of the Thirty Years War by those grasp- 
ing powers and interests, which took only into consid- 
eration the ratio statics. They further asserted that 
all just political demands were satisfied, that the great 
Powers were saturated'*, and on the strength of this, 
they introduced into international law the conception 
of a common European responsibility, the application 
of which was to be secured by agreement of the great 
Powers as cases arose. _ This common responsibility 
was to be used for the liberal promotion of all econo- 
mic, intellectual, and social life, but political liberal- 
ism was to be suppressed or held in check in order 
to reserve the adininistration of public affairs to 
the governments as specially ordained thereto. The 
renewal of the common responsibility of the European 
states, and of the scheme of admimstration invdved 
therein, may be regarded as the most characteristic 
work of Mettemich. 

The desire for this joint responsibility had grad- 


ually developed from the ideas of the Austrian policy 
of the eighteenth centi^, and had been already ex- 
pressed in the instructive papers of Kaunitz written 
in his old age. It was now formulated and made a 
reality by Austria's greatest statesman. Between the 
eras of Kaunitz and Mettemich, however, had ap- 
peared the revival of religious feeling in Europe. 
The minds of men turned once more to Christiamty 
and the Church. Involuntarily the course of Euro- 
pean thought, even that of the most cool-headed 
statesmen, became again subordinate to the cate- 
gories of Christian thinking. Little as Mettemich 
was personally inclined to base his political views on 
religion, he did not fail to observe that his idea of a 
common responsibility of the nations and his inclina- 
tion to peace bore a resemblance to the loftiest 
medieval ideals of the Christian unity of nations and 
of a common civilization. He had even an exag- 
gerated idea of this resemblance, as had many of ms 
contemporaries. In consequence of this over-esti- 
mation, however (for in truth his ideas were rooted in 
rationalism), he allowed these views to appear, if 
only for a moment, in the words of the Holy Alliance 
as the proper “application of the principles of Chris- 
tianity to politics”. From his non-resistance to the 
tsar, ms contemporaries inferred that the alliance 
procl a i m ed a return to the times in which the papacy 
and the Church claimed and exercised the right of 
guiding the respvhlica Christiana. It is in this way 
that historical events are twisted and confused by the 
imagination, both of the individual and of the mul- 
titude. The Holy Alliance became a bugbear repre- 
senting reaction, while in reality, like everything that 
even distantly harmonized with Christianity, it was 
of advantage to Europe, and assured to it peace for a 
generation, and an extraordinary development of 
civilization. 

Muhlenbbck, Etude eur lea eriginea de la Sainte-AUiance; 
Aua Mettemicha nachgelaaaenen Papieren (Vienna, 1880-S4), I; 
SoaEL, VEurope et la ReveltUion tran^iae, I; Gotaxt, L'AUe- 
magne rdigieuae: Le ccctkoUcime, 1; Lavissb and Rambaitd, 
Hiatoire g^-rcle du IV^aikele h noa jom, X, 63-64; Alison* 
History of Europe. 

Mabton Spahn. 

Holy Ohildliood, Association of the, a children's 
association for the benefit of foreign missions. Twenty 
years after the foundation of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith (1843) Charles de forbin-Janson,. 
Bishop of Nancy, France, established the Society of the 
Holy Childhood (Association de la Sainte Enfance). 
Its end is twofold: first, to rally around the Infant 
Jesus our little Christian children from their tender 
years, so that with increasing age and strength, and in 
imitation of Jesus their Master, they may practise true 
Christian charity with a view to their own perfection; 
second, that by the practice of charity and enduring 
liberality those same little Christian children may 
co-operate in saving from death and sin the many 
thousands of children that in pagan countries like 
China are neglected by their parents and cast away to 
die unbaptized. The further object of the association 
is to procure baptism for those abandoned little ones, 
and, should they live, to make of them craftsmen, 
teachers, doctors, or priests, who in turn will spread 
the blessings of the Christian religion amongst their 
coimtrymen. 

Children may become members of the association 
immediately after baptism, and may continue in mem- 
bership for the remainder of their lives, but at the 
age of twenty-one, in order to still share in the in- 
dulgences, it is necessary to become also a member of 
the Lyons Association for the Propagation of the Faith. 

In order to be a member of the Association of the 
Holy Childhood, it is necessary to give a monthly 
contribution of one cent, or a yearly contribution of 
twelve cents, and to recite daily a Mary" with 
the addition, “Holy Virgin Mary, pray for us and for 
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the poor pagan children'\ Until the chOdren are 
able to do this themselves their relatives should do it 
for them.^ 

The parish priest is the regular director of the work 
from the time he introduces the association, and, 
when there are at least twelve associates, he has a 
share in the privheges granted to the directors by the 
Holy See, provided that for the exercise of these 
privileges the requisite permission of the ordinary has 
been panted in general or has been specially asked 
for. The same holds good for the assistant priests 
of the parish, when the pastor has entrusted to one of 
them the care of matters relating to the association. 

Four popes and hundreds of other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries nave approved the association and recom- 
mended it to the faithful. Pius IX, by a Brief of 18 
July, 1856, raised it to the rank of a canonical insti- 
tution, gave it a cardinal protector, and requested 
all bishops to introduce it in their dioceses. Leo XIII, 
in an Encyclical letter, Sancta Dei Civitas^^^ (3 
cember, 1890), blessed it and recommended it again 
to the bishops. “ It is my earnest wish”, he said in 
1882, '‘that all the children of the Catholic world 
should become members of this beautiful association. ” 
Pius X emphasized its international character, com- 
paring it to a great army the component parts of 
which are liie various national branches. 

The affairs of the association are managed by an 
international council at Paris, France, consisting of 
fifteen priests and as many laymen. The general 
director of the association is the presiding officer. 
This general council has exclusively the right of general 
direction and of the distribution or the society^^s funds. 
To them various national branches send in their yearly 
report with the contributions received. It is to be 
noted that none of the officeis receive any compensa- 
tion for their services. It is estimated that at the 
present time there are enrolled in the Association of 
the Holy Childffiood about seven millions of Catholic 
childien. Fully thirty-two millions of dollars are the 
result of their generosity, and about eighteen millions 
of pagan children have thus been saved to the Church. 
The receipts for 1907-08 were over $700,000. From 
this fund 236 missions in the various heathen coun- 
tries were supported. An annual grant is inade by the 
general council in favour of Catholic Indian Schools 
m the Western States and territories. 1,171 orphan- 
ages, 7,372 schools, and 2,480 workshops, etc., share 
in the yearly alms received from all the Catholic 
countries. The “Annals of the Holy Childhood”, 
published bi-monthly, is issued in seven languages. 
Six countries contributed 90 per cent, of last yearns 
fund of $700,000, viz.: Germany, $278,355; France, 
$169,935; Belgium, $92,255; Italy, $50,650; Holland; 
^1,540; Austria, $30,995. Sum tot^ from these six 
countries, $655,690. Ireland's contribution for 1907 
amounted to $5,440 and England's to $1,595, these 
two English-speaking countries being represented in 
the total amount witn 1 per cent. 

The association was probably established in the 
United States by Bishop Forbin-Janson himself. Sev- 
eral agencies in the East and West managed its affairs for 
about fifty years. On 1 January, 1893, the work was 
concentrated into one central agency and confided to 
the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, with headquarters in 
Pittsburg Pa. Very Rev. A. Zielenbach, C. S. Sp., 
was its Mt central director for about four years. 
Since then Rev. John Willms, C. S. Sp., is general 
manager, assisted by thirty-two priests as diocesan 
directors who volunteer their services for this noble 
cause without any compensation. The total receipts 
in the United States from 1893 to 31 October, 1908, 
were $319,012.76. About 18,000 copies of the “An- 
nals” in English, German, Polish, ana French are sent 
from the central office to the different local branches 
six times each year, 

J. Willms. 


Holy Child Jesus, Society op the, was founded 
in England in 1846 by Mrs. Cornelia Connelly, n4e 
Peacock, a native of Philadelphia, U. S. A., who had 
become a convert to the Catholic Faith in 1835. The 
society was approved in 1887 by Leo XIII, and the 
rules and constitutions were confirmed and ratified 
by the same pontiff in 1893. The constitutions are 
founded on those of St. Ignatius. The principal 
object of the society is the education and instruc- 
tion of females of all classes, whether in day-schools, 
boarding-schools, orphanages, or colleges for higher 
education. The religious undertake the instruction 
of converts, and visiting of the sick and poor, when 
these works do not interfere with the primary duty of 
teaching; ladies may be received into houses of the 
society as boarders, or for the purpose of making 
retreats. The society is governed by a superior 

f eneral whose ordinary residence is at the mother- 
ouse, Mayfield, England, and who is assisted by a 
provincial or provincials. America is^ at present the 
only province. The superior general is elected by a 
chapter consisting of i^resentatives of the whole 
order, and her term of office lasts six years. 

The first house of the society was foimded at Derby, 
England, in 1846, but the community was shortly 
afterwards transferred to St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sus- 
sex, at the advice of Cardinal Wiseman. Here the 
religious have since built a fine church and schools. 
The ruins of “The Old Palace”, Mayfield, Sussex, 
with the farm adjacent were given to the Society in 
1863 by Louise, Dowager Duchess of Leeds, n4e 
Caton, one of the granddaughters of Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton. She also made over to Mrs. Con- 
nelly a farm inTowanda, Penn., and two thousand acres 
of land in Lycoming Co., on condition that a branch 
of the society should be established in America. 
Accordingly five sisters came over in 1862 and opened 
a school at Towanda. This xindertaking proved 
unsuccessM, and the community was removed to 
Philadelphia, and settled in Spnng Garden Street. 
Here they were put in charge of the academy and 
parochial schools in connection with the Church of 
the Assumption, whose rector, the Rev. C. Carter, be- 
friended the society in America in every possible way. 
In 1864 he made over to the religious the house and 
farm of the old Quaker establishment at Sharon Hill, 
seven miles from the city of Philadelphia; and this 
became the seat of the novitiate and of a flourishing 
boarding-school. The society now numbers in Eng- 
land nine houses and many schools for all classes, and 
more than four thousand children are taught by the 
sisters in the city of Preston done, in which city there 
is also a centre for the education of pupil-teachers. A 
college for the training of teachers of secondary schools 
was opened in Cavendish Square, London, in 1896 by 
invitation and under the special patronage of Cardinal 
Vaughan. A house has also been founded at Oxford. 
A convent of the order at Neuilly, Paris, shared the 
common fate of all religious houses in France, and 
was closed by order of the French Government in 
1904. In America the society possesses ho\:^es in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming. 

Mother Mart St. Peter. 

Holy’ Coat (of Trier and Argentethl). The 
possession of the seamless garment of Christ (Gr. 
Xirdiv &ppa<j>os\ Lat. tunica inconsutiliSj John, xix, 23), 
for which the soldiers cast lots at the Crucifixion, is 
claimed by the cathedral of Trier and by the pansh 
church of Argenteuil. The Trier tradition affirms that 
this relic was sent to that city by the Empress St. 
Helena. For some time the holders of this opinion 
based their claim on a document in the ancient ar- 
chives of the city, the “Sylvester Diploma”, sent by 
Pope Sylvester to the Church of Trier, but this cannot, 
at least in its present form, be considered genuine. 
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It has, however, been conclusively proved by incon- 
testable documents, that since about the year 1100 
the people of Trier were fully convmced that they 
possessed the seamless garment of Christ and that it 
had come to them from St. Helena. The life of St. 
Agritius, Bishop of Trier, written in the eleventh 
century (before 1072), mentions the relics sent to 
Trier by St. Helena during the lifetime of Agritius, 
and relates from the “reliable tradition of the fore- 
fathers” that at one time a pious bishop of Trier 
wished to have opened the relic shrine kept in the 
treasury of the cathedral, containing among other 
relics a garment of the Lord, of which some said 
that it was the seamless coat, and others that it was 
the purple garment with which He was clothed at the 
time of His Passion (Monumenta Germ. Hist., Script., 
VIII, 211) . The “ GestaTrevirorum ”, written in 1105, 
bears witness to the existence of the Tunica Domini 
and to the tradition regarding the manner of its being 
brought to Trier (Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., VIII, 152). 
An ancient witness to the tradition of the sending of 
relics to Trier by St. Helena (no special mention, how- 
ever, being made of the Holy Coat) is the panegyric of 
St. Helena composed by Almannus of Hautvilliers 
about 880 (Acta Sanctorum, Aug., Vol. Ill, p. 952). A 
still more ancient witness is an ivory tablet preserved 
in the cathedral treasury of Trier, dating from as early 
as the fifth or sixth century according to some, and 
according to others from a later period. It is explained 
to be a representation of a translation of relics to 
Trier with tne co-operation of St. Helena. While this 
testimony may not furnish actual proof of the authen- 
ticity of the relic, it goes far to confirm the probability 
of the same. 

The arguments of the opponents of the relic are 
merely their own opinions; these writers furnish no 
substantial proof of their contention. The relic itself 
offers no reason to doubt its genuineness. Archseo- 
logical investigations (1890 and 1891) have proved that 
“ the material of the plain brownish coloured fabric is 
to all appearances linen or cotton”. It has been 
impossible to discover any traces of original seams on 
the rehc, which is covered on both sides by i^rotecting 
veils. The investigation therefore furnished no 
reason to doubt the ancient tradition at Trier. In 
1196 the Holy Coat was solemnly transferred by 
Archbishop Johann I from the St. Jficholas chapel of 
the cathedral to the high altar at that time consecrated 
by him (Continuation of the “Gesta Trevirorum”, 
Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., XXIV, 396). Here the 
relic seems to have remained unseen and untouched 
until 1512. In that year, in accordance with the wish 
of the Emperor Maximilian I, on the occasion of the 
holding of a Diet at Trier, it was taken from its rest- 
ing-place in the altar on 14 April by the archbishop, 
Richard von Greifenklau, and on 3 May, and for many 
days after, solemnly shown to the assembled «princes 
and people. In the years following, up to 1517, an 
exposition of the Holy Coat took place annually. 
The auxiliary bishop, Johann Enen, composed a Mass 
“de Tunica inconsutili,” found in the Trier Missals 
printed at Speyer (1516) and at Coblenas, (1547). At 
the solicitation of the archbishop, Leo X, by a Bull 
of 26 January, T515, granted a plenary indulgence to 
all pilgrims who should visit the cathedral of Trier at 
the time of the exposition of the Holy Coat, which 
henceforth was to take place every seven years, and 
always in the same year as the Aachen pilgrimage. 
This order for an exposition of the Holy Coat every 
seven years was observed from 1517, in which year 
the next Aachen pilgrimage took place, to 1545. 
Then the regular succession ceased, and the next 
expositions occurred only in the years 1585 and 1594, 
and then not again until 1655 after the close of the 
Thirty Years War. 

In the warlike times that followed, the relic was 
repea^ly taken to Hie fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, 
VII.— 26 


and from there brought back again to the cathedral 
at Trier. When the Trench invaded the principality 
of Trier in 1794, the relic was carried for safety into 
the interior of Germany, to Bamberg and then to 
Augsburg, whither the last Elector of Trier^ Clemens 
Wenceslaus, also Bishop of Augsburg, had withdrawn. 
It was not imtil 1810 that, through the repeated 
efforts of Bishop Mannay, it was returned to Trier, on 
which occasion the bishop organized a solemn ex- 
position of the Holy Coat, from 9 to 27 September of 
that year, it being the first since 1655. It w'as very 
largely attended by the Catholics of the surrounding 
country. Of still greater importance were the two 
following expositions, which took place in the nine- 
teenth century. The first was organized by Bishop 
Amoldi from 18 August to 6 October, 1844. Large 
and enthusiastic crowds of pilgrims, over a million, 
it is said, flocked from all quarters to TYier. Apart 
from the influence which the Trier pilgrimage of that 
year exercised on religion, a number of wonderful 
cures were accomplished. On the other hand, this 
exposition was the occasion of much fanaticism. On 
15 October, 1844, the suspended priest Johaim Ronge 
published ids open letter to Bishop Amoldi, the 
result of which was the so-called “Deutsch-katho- 
lisch” or “German Catholic” movement. Among 
other hostile writings which appeared at that time, 
that of the Bonn professors, J. Gildemeister and 
H. von Sybel, purporting to stand on scientific 
grounds, made the most stir. An exposition rivalling 
that of 1844 was the last one, ordered by Bishop 
Korum from 20 August to 4 October, 1891. On 
this occasion the pilgrims numbered 1,925,130. To 
encourage this exposition, Leo XIII gave his approval 
to the Office “de Tunica inconsutili”, and granted by 
a Brief of 11 July, 1891, an indulgence to the piU 
^ms. An account of the miracles and manifesta- 
tions of Divine favour which occurred was published 
in 1894 by Bishop Korum himself. 

The Argenteuil tradition claims that the garment 
venerated in that city as the Holy Coat was brought 
there by Charlemagne. The oldest document re- 
lating to the existence of this relic dates from 1156. 
This is the “Charta Hugonis”^ in which Archbishop 
Hugh of Rouen testifies that m the treasury of the 
church of the Benedictines at Argenteuil is preserved 
the Cappa pueri Jesu (garment of the Child Jesus) 
a temporibics antiquis (from ancient times); that 
he himself, in company with other bishops and ab- 
bots, had examined, it and found it genuin^ and that 
it was then exposed in the presence of King Louis 
VII, and afterwards publicly for the veneration of the 
faithful; he proclaimed at the same time an indul- 
gence for pilgrims who should come to honour it 
(the “Charta” is printed by Jacquemot, p. 233 
sqq., also in P. L., CXCII, 1136-38). The words 
Cappa pueri Jesu were interpreted by the later 
advocates of the tradition of Argenteuil to mean the 
Tunica inconsviilis worn by the Saviour during Efls 
Passion. The medieval chronicles, from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century, which speak of the relic and 
of its exposition in 1156, make it clear how this change 
in the tradition was effected; it was brought about 
by the intermingling of the details of the two legends, 
accounted for by the belief that the garment woven 
^ the Blessed Virgin for the Child Jesus grew with 
Him, and was thus worn by Him during His entire 
life on earth. The modem advocates of the Argen- 
teuil tradition now designate the relic honoured there 
simply as the seamless garment of Christ; they deny 
to the Church of Trier the right to call their relic by 
this name, conceding however that the Trier relic is 
genuine, but that it is not the Tunica mconsuiilis, 
but the outer garment of Christ. 

Those who believe the Trier tradition claim on the 
contrary that the relic of Argenteuil, which is woven 
of fine wool and is of a reddish brown colour, is not a 
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tunic, but a mantle. By this they do not seek to 
dispute the authenticity of the Argenteuil relic, but 
to assert that it is the Capva pueri Jesu and not the 
Tunica inconsutilis. The nistory of the veneration 
of the relic of Argenteuil may be traced from 1156. 
The Revolution menaced its safety. After the de- 
spoiling of the Benedictine convent it was first trans- 
ferred, in 1791, from the convent church to that of 
the parish. In 1793 the parish priest of that year, 
who feared that it would be taken away and dis- 
honoured, cut it into pieces which he concealed in 
various places. In 1795 those portions that could 
be found were brought back to the church; of these 
there are four, one large piece and three smaller ones. 
The translation to the new church of Argenteuil took 
place in 1865, and the last expositions in 1894 and 
1900. A Mass and a Sequence m honotu of the Holy 
Coat of Argenteuil are to be found in Paris and 
Chartres Missals printed in the sixteenth century. 

The Holy Coat of Trier: Hommbr, Oeachichte dea hedigen, 
Itockea unaerea Heilandea (Bonn, 1844); Mam:, Oeachichte dea 
hexl. Rockea in der Domkirche zu Tner (Trier, 1844) ; Idem, Die 
Auaatellung dea h. RocJcea in der Domkirche zu Trier im Berhate 
dea Jahrea 1844 (Trier, 1845) ; Ritter, Ueber die Verehrung der 
Reliquien und beaondera dea heil. Rockea in Trier (Breslau, 
1845); G6rrbs, Die Wddfahrt nach Tner (Ratisbon, 1845); 
BCaksen, AktenmSLaaige Daratedung vmnderharer Heilungen 
vjdche bei der Auaatellvng dea hi. Rockea zu Tner im Jahre 1844 
suh ereigneten. Nach authentiachen Urkunden (Trier, 1845) ; Die 
Beilwirkungen bei der Auaatellung in Tner in Hiatonach-poli- 
Uache Blotter, XVI (l845), pp. 50-65, 121-149; Beissel, Ge- 
achichte der Tnerer Kirchen, ihrer Reliquien vnd KunatacMtze^ 
II, Zur Oeachichte dea hi. Rockea (Trier, 1889; 2nd ed., 1889); 
Willems, Der hi. Rock zu Trier. Bine arch&ologiach-hiatoriache 
Unterauchung (Trier, 1891), Fr. tr.: La Sainte Robe de N. S. 
J&aua-Chnat-h Trkvea (Trier, 1891); Hulley, Kwrze Oeachichte 
der WaUfahrt zum hi. Rock in Tner im Jahre 1891 (Trier, 1891); 
XoRUM, Wunder vnd gdtUiche Onadenerweiae bei der Auaatellung 
dea hi. Rockea zu Trier im Jahre 1891. Aktenmdaaig dargeatelU 
QTrier, 1894); Beissel, Der heilige Rock unaerea Berm vnd 
Heilandea im Dome zu Trier in Stimmen aua MariorLaach, VoL 
XLI (1891), pp. 146-163; Idem in Kirchenlexikon^ 2nd ed., X, 
1229-1232; Hennbn, Eine bibliographiache Zuaammenatellung 
der Trierer Beiligtum^iLcher, deren Drucklegung dvrch die Aua^ 
stellung dea hedigen Rockea im Jahre ISIS veranlaaat wvrde in 
Centrcublait far Bibliothekaweaen^ 4th year (1887), pp. 481-560; 
Hullbt, Kirchliche Tagzeiten und Meaagtbete zur verehrung dea 
hi. Rockea. Aua dem Brevier und Meaabuch der Dibceae Tner in 
deutacher Ueberaetzung herauageg^en (Trier, 1891). The prin- 
cipal work against the authenticity of the relic is : Gildbmbistbr 
AND V. Steel, Der Beilige Rock zu Trier und die zwarmg andem 
Beiligen TJngendhten Rdcke (DQsseldorf, 1844; 3rd ed., 1846), 
H: Die Advocaten dea Trierer Rockea^ Fasc. 1-3 (DUsseldoit, 
1845). Apologetic works, refuting the above-mentioned pub- 
lication: Clemens, Der heilige Rock zu Tner und die proteatan- 
Uache Kritik (Coblenz, 1846); Bintbrim, Zeugniaae fiir die 
Aechtheit dea h. Rockea zu Trier (Dtlsseldorf, 1845); Willems, 
Der hi. Rock zu Trier und aeine Oegner (Trier, 1892), in answer to 
Qildemeister-Sybel and the ant^onistic literature of 1891. 

The Holy Coat of Argenteuil: (Jerberon, Uhiatoire de la 
Robe aana couture de Noatre Seigneur Jiaua-Chriat, qui eat rS- 
vSrfie dona Vigliae du Monaatbre dea Religieux BMdictina d' Ar- 
genteuil (Paris, 1677, numerous later editions); Hbcht, iDer 
heilige Leibrock Unaerea Berm Jeau Chriati in der Pfarrkircne zu 
Argenteuil (2nd ed., Einsiedeln, 1846); Jacqubmot, La Tunique 
aana couture de NotrerSeigneur J iaua-Chriat, conaervie dana 
VSgliae d* Argenteuil (Lille, 1894) ; Willems, La Sainte Robe de 
Trhvea et la rdique d' Argenteuil (Paris, 1894), answer to Jacque- 
mot. 

Fribdeich Lauchbrt. 

Holy Oommnnion. — ^By Communion is meant the 
actual reception of the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
Ascetic writers speak (a) of a purely sacramental recep- 
tion; that is, when the Eucharist is received by a 
person capable indeed of the fruits but wanting in 
some disposition so that the effects are not produced; 
(b) of a sprtooZ reception, that is, by a desire accom- 
panied with sentiments of charity; and (c) of a sacror 
TnerUal and spiritual reception, that is, by those who 
^e in a state of grace and have the necessary disposi- 
tions. It is of this kind there is question here. For 
real reception of the Blessed Eucharist it is required 
that the sacred species be received into the stomach. 
For this alone is the eaHng referred to by our Lord 
(John, vi, 68). Under the moral aspect ml be con- 
sidered, in reference to Holy Communion: necessity; 
subject; dispositions. The liturgical aspect will 


embrace: minister of the sacrament; method of ad- 
ministration. 

I. Moral Aspect. — ^A. — Necessity. — ^The doctrine 
of the Church is that Holy Communion is morally 
necessary for salvation, that is to say, without the 
graces of this sacrament it would be very difficult to 
resist grave temptations and avoid grievous sin. 
Moreover, there is according to theologians a Divine 
precept by which all are bound to receive Communion 
at least some t^es during life. How often this pre- 
cept urges outside the danger of death it is not easy to 
say, but many hold that the Church has practically 
determined the Divine precept by the law of the 
Fourth Council of Lateran (c. xxi) confirmed by 
Trent, which obliges the faithful to receive Commu- 
nion once each year within Paschal Time. B. — Sub- 
ject. — ^The subject of Holy Communion is everyone in 
this life capable of the effects of the Sacrament, that is, 
all who are baptized and who, if adults, have the 
requisite intention (see Communion of (Children). 
C. — Dispositions. — ^That Holy Communion may be 
received not only validly, but also fruitfully, certain 
dispositions both of body and of soul are required. 
For the former, a person must be fasting from the 
previous midnight from everything in the nature of 
food or drink. The general exception to this rule is 
the Viaticum, and, within certain limits, communion 
of the sick. In addition to the fast it is recommended, 
with a view to greater worthiness, to observe bodily 
continence and exterior modesty in dress and appear- 
ance. The principal disposition of soul required is 
freedom from at least mortal sin and ecclesiastical 
censure. For those in a state of grievous sin confes- 
sion is necessary. This is the proving oneself referred 
to by St. Paul (I Cor., xi, 28) . The only case in which 
one m grievous sin might dispense with confession and 
rest content with perfect contrition, or perfect clarity, 
is where on one hand confession here and now is 
morally speaking impossible and where, on the other, 
a real necessity of communicating exists. 

II. Liturgical. — ^A. — Minister. — ^The ordinary 
minister of Holy Communion is one who has received 
at least priestly orders. Deacons were often deputed 
for this office in the early Church. Priests can now by 
general custom administer Communion to everyone 
assisting at their Masses in public churches and ora- 
tories. For the Viaticum permission of the parish 
priest is ordinarily required. Communion should be 
administered to all those who ask it reasonably, ex- 
cluding, at least until they make sufficient reparation, 
public sinners and such as lead openly scandalous 
lives. So, too, it is not to be given to those likely to 
treat it with irreverence, or to the mentally deranged 
or those suffering from certain forms of illness. 

B. — Method of Administration. — ^As to the adminis- 
tration, the circumstances of time, place, and maimer, 
and the ceremonies only will be referred to here, other 
details, as reservation, effects, etc., being considered 
elsewhere. (See Eucharist.) The ordinary time for 
administering Communion is during Mass, but any 
reasonable cause justifies its administration outside 
Mass, provided it is within the time within which the 
celebration of Mass is permitted. There are some 
exceptions: Viaticum can be given at any hour; it is 
lawful in cases of illness and of special indult. It may 
not be given except as Viaticum, from the conclusion 
of the exposition on Holy Thursday till Holy Satur- 
day. Communion may be given in all churches and 
public^ or semi-public, oratories that are not under 
interdict, and, according to a recent edict of the Con- 
gregation of Rites (8 M^, 1907), even in domestic 
oratories to all present. The faithful receive Commu- 
nion under one kind, fermented bread being used in 
the Eastern, and imfermented in the Western Church, 
but priests, who communicate themselves, receive 
under both lands. Each one should receive according 
to the Rite to which he belongs. When administering 
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Holy Commumon outside Mass a priest should always 
wear a surplice and stole, and tnere should be two 
lights burning on the altar. Communion may now be 
given at Masses said in black vestments. 

Roman Ritual; Catalani, Rituale Romanum de Commumone 
(Rome, 1850) ; Baruppaldo, Rituale Romanum Commmtaiumt 
XXIII, XXIV (Florence, 1847), Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralia 
II ^ De Eucharistios Sumptione (Freiburg, 190()), Gihr, L*Eucha- 
nstie (Rome, 1900) ; Gasparri, Tractatus Canomcua de Evcha- 
natim Sacramento (Rome, ‘1900); De Herdt, Praxis Liturmoe 
SacrcB, III, De Eucharistios Administrations (Freiburg im Br., 
1904); Dalgairns, (Commumon (Dublin, 1892); Hedlet, 
The Holy Eucharist (London, 1907); Moureau and Dublan- 
CHY in VACANT, Dictiounaire de theologie catholiquet s. v. Com- 
munion Euchanstique, 

Patrick Moerisroe. 

Holy Gross, Congregation of, a body of priests 
and lay brothers constituted in the religious state by 
the simple vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
and bearing the common name of Religious of Holy- 
Cross. The essential purpose of the congregation is 
threefold: the perfection of individual members by the 
practice of the evangelical counsels; the sanctification 
of their fellow-men by preaching the Divine word, 
especially in country places and foreign missions; and 
the instruction ana Christian education of youth. 
This religious body was in its inception a by-product 
of the great French Revolution, or, rather, of the 
reaction from the frenzied hatred of religion and 
religious education that marked the decade from the 
meeting of the States General in 1789 to the end of the 
Directory in 1799. As at present constituted, the 
congregation is the result of Rome’s officially uniting 
two distinct French societies, the Brothers of St. 
Joseph, founded at Ruill^ in 1820, and the Auxiliary 
Priests of Le Mans, established in 1835. An excellent 
summary of the purposes and original activities of the 
amalgamated associations is given in the following 
letter, dated 4 May, 1840, and addressed to Pope 
Gregory XVI^ by M^. Bouvier, Bishop of Le Mans: 
‘‘ Basile-Antoine Moreau, honorary canon, and former 
professor of theology and holy scripture in our diocesan 
seminary, has, with the consent of the present bishop, 
establish^ a house near the city of Le Mans, and 
has there assembled certain priests burning with love 
for souls and enamoured of poverty and obedience, 
who follow the community life unaer his direction, 
and are always ready to announce the word of God, 
to hear confessions, to conduct retreats for communi- 
ties, etc. They are called Auxiliary Priests and are al- 
ready fifteen in number. They live on voluntary 
offenngs and on the profits accruing from the board 
and tmtion of a hundred pupils. As the Brothers of 
the Christian Doctrine do not take charge of establish- 
ments unless they can live at least three together and 
annually receive siffiScient support amounting to $120 
each they cannot be procured for schools in -the coun- 
try parishes and the small towns. A pious pastor of 
Rui]l6, Jacques-Frangois Dujari^, about the year 1820, 
gathered into his presbytery a number of virtuous 
yoimg men, and prepared them to become primary 
teachers for the parishes in which the services of the 
Christian Brothers were unattainable. Thus were 
founded the Brothers of St. Joseph. The present 
Bishop of Le Mans, seeing that the novitiate of these 
Brothers could not be suitably maintained in the 
country district, took measures to transfer them to the 
episcopal city. With the consent of the founder who 
was still ahve, he gave to the congregation as superior 
the aforenamed Father Moreau. The latter assumed 
the heavy burden and united the novitiate to the 
Auxiliary Priests. This new institute already num- 
bers eighty professed and forty-five novices.’^ 

Father Moreau became the first superior general of 
the congregation, a position which he held until 1866, 
seven years prior to his death. In addition to his 
beneficent labours as head of his own community, 
he had founded, in 1841, the Congregation of the 
Sisters of Holy Cross, a religious body destined to 


accomplish much for the glory of God. Father 
Dujari6, also, was the founder of the Sisters of Pro- 
vidence, a society of religious women whose activities 
are well known on both sides of the Atlantic. His 
name is perpetuated in Dujari4 Institute, Notre 
Dame (Indiana), a house for the formation of young 
men aspiring to the Brotherhood of Holy Cross. The 
name of the Con^egation sprang naturally from that 
of the commune in which the home of the Auxiliary 
Priests was situated, it being called after the old 
church of Holy Cross, erected in the sixth century by 
St- Bertrand, Bishop of Le Mans. In the early years 
of the Con^egation, the priests and professed clerics 
were called Salvatorists, and the professed brothers, 
Josephites; but these appellatives were discarded by 
the general chapter of 1872, since which date the two 
branches of the congregation have been styled simply 
Fathers and Brothers of Holy Cross. The letters 
C.S.C., following their individual names, are abbre- 
viations of Con^regatio SanctoB Cruds, 

The new institute responded so well to the needs of 
the period and grew so rapidly in numbers that, seven- 
teen years after the date of Mgr. Bouvier’s letter to 
Gregory XVI, it received the formal endorsement of 
the Apostolic See. The constitution and rules of the 
congregation were solemnly approved by Rome on 13 
May, 1857. According to this constitution, of which 
subsequent modifications by decrees of general chap- 
ters have been authorized by the Holy See, the con- 
gregation is governed by a superior general, always a 
priest, who is elected for life by the general chapter, 
and who is aided by four assistant-generals, two of 
them priests, and two brothers. These assistants are 
elected by the general chapter for a term of six years. 
The Superior General is represented in Rome by a 
resident procurator general. This functionary, like 
the assistant-generals, is elected by the general chap- 
ter for a six years’ term, as are also the provincials or 
superiors of the different provinces into which the 
congregation is territorially divided. The general 
chapter, wMch convenes every six years, is composed 
of tne officials already mentioned, and of delegates, 
both priests and brothers, from each province, the 
number of delegates being proportioned to the nu- 
merical strength of the religious whom they represent. 
Each separate province is governed by a provincial and 
his council, consisting of two priests and two brothers. 
The pro-vincial chapter, held annually, and composed 
of the provincial, his council, and representatives from 
each house under their jurisdiction, legislates for the 
affairs of the province in much the same way as the 
general chapter does for the whole congregation. 
Finally, in each house of the congregation there is a 
local council, consisting of the supenor and of mem- 
bers varying in number according to the muster-roll 
of the religious resident therein. 

In the more restricted sphere of the individual life, 
the Fathers and Brothers of Holy Cross assist in com- 
mon every day at meditation, holy Mass, particular 
examen, beads, spiritual reading, and night prayer. 
The daily -visit to the Blessed Saqrament, as well as the 
recitation of the Divine Office by the fathers, the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin by the teaching 
brothers, and the saying thrice daily of the seven Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys by the brothers engaged in 
manual labour, is left as to time to the convenience of 
the indi-vidual religious. The weekly exercises of 
piety include the chapter of accusation (the avo-wing 
to the community of one’s exterior infractions of the 
rules), the Way of the Cross, and an hour of adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament. Previous to the 
promulgation, in 1905, by PiusX, of the decree “ Sacra 
Tridentina S;^odus”, relative to frequent and daily 
Communion, the reli^ous of Holy Cross were obliged 
by their rule to go to Confession every week and to 
receive Holy Communion at least once a week. Since 
the publication of the decree in question, its pre- 
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scriptions have been adopted by the authorities of the 
congregation and form the normal practice of its mem- 
bers. Once a month, there is a retreat of one day 
with spiritual direction; and, once a year, a retreat 
of a week^s duration. 

In the earlier decade of the congregation’s history, 
its members were recruited principally from the ranks 
of the students attending the colleges and schools con- 
ducted by the fathers and brothers, with occasional 
vocations discovered in the course of missions, tri- 
duums, and retreats preached by members of the 
congregation. Later on, each province was supplied 
with a '^Kttle semina^”, or house of preparatory 
studies, specifically designed for the education of boys 
or young men manifesting an inclination for the 
religious life. Holy Cross Seminary and Dujari4 
Institute at Notre Dame, Indiana, are examples of 
such establishments for the preliminary training of 
prospective fathers and brothers. The novitiate 
lasts two years. In so far as ecclesiastical recruits are 
concerned, they enter upon their novitiate only on the 
completion of their collegiate course and their attain- 
ment of the baccalaureate degree. Their secular 
studies are then intermitted until they have made 
their religious profession, when they begin a four 
years’ course in theology and the other branches of 
ecclesiastical science proper to a regular seminary. 
Save by exception, becoming more and more rare, 
they do no professorial work until after their ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. Similar precautions are taken 
with the formation of the novice brothers prior to 
entrusting them with the function of teaching. 

Mention must be made of the mission in Algeria, 
which was one of the Congregation’s earliest estab- 
lishments. The work to be accomplished for the 
Church in the French possessions of Northern Africa, 
about the middle of the nineteenth centi^, included 
the humble but essential task of furmshing primary 
education to the young. During a third of a century, 
the brothers of the congregation devoted themselves 
to this work in different portions of Algeria with an 
ardour and success that won for them the affection 
and esteem of the people, and the generous praise 
of their ecclesiastical superiors. These latter desired 
the permanent residence of one of the fathers in each 
of the houses confided to the congregation, but the 
home government repeatedly refused to sanction such 
a proceeding, alleging that ^'the Algerian budget did 
not provide for the additional expense”. The bro- 
thers were obliged to leave the African mission, shortly 
after the close of the Franco-Prussian war, in conse- 
quence of the policy, even then inaugurated in some of 
France’s colonies, of laicizing the schools. Regrettable 
as this abandonment of their colonial mission was 
felt to be, it was of minor importance when compared 
with the trial to which the congregation was subjected 
a quarter of a century later in the home country, 
France itself. The activities of Holy Cross in the land 
of its birth had, in the course of half a dozen decades, 
become practically restricted to educational work, 
primary and secondary. When the Law of Associa- 
tions was passed in 1901, the fathers and brothers 
were conducting a number of flourishing colleges, 
academies, and schools in different departments of 
France. The College of Notre Dame de Ste Croix, at 
Neuilly-sui^eine^ ^one had an average attendance 
of from six to eight hundred students, and the ex- 
cellence of its courses was attested by the uniform 
success of its graduates in passmg the governmental 
examinations tor degrees. On the passage of the law 
in question, application was at once made to the 
French government for the ''authorization” of the 
congregation; but, as had been feared and foreseen, 
the application •v^as unsuccessful. Schools ana 
colleges were closed, the buildings and properties were 
"liquidated”, liquidation in this case meaning con- 
fiscation; and, in 1903, the French province of Holy 


Cross had been reduced to a handful of aged and toil- 
vrorn brothers leading, with one of the fathers as their 
chaplain, a precarious existence at Angers. Fortu- 
nately the Religious of Holy Cross, when expelled from 
France, had other provinces of their order in which 
they could lead, though in exile, the community life 
denied them at home. Accordingly, numbers of 
them went cheerfully to Bengal, Canada, and the 
United States. The Province of Eastern Bengal, co- 
extensive with the Diocese of Dacca, is the special 
field of foreign missions confided by the Holy See to 
the Congregation of Holy Cross. The field is a large 
one, the area of the diocese being more than 50,000 
square miles, with a population of 17,000,000, the over- 
whelming majority of the people being Hindus and 
Mussulmans. The connection of Holy Cross with this 
portion of the missionary field dates back to 1852, 
some forty years before Dacca was made an episcopal 
see. In 1909, Bengal received its fourth bishop from 
the ranks of the congregation. In the city of Dacca 
the fathers are devoting part of their time to the work 
of secondary education; in the country districts, the 
usual routine of foreign missionary lue is followed: 
travelling from point to point, catechizing, baptizing, 
preaching, instructing converts, building modest 
chapels, and serving on occasion as medical doctor, 
judge, and peacem^er. The establishment by the 
congregation, in Rome, of an Apostolic college spe- 
cially designed for the needs of the mission gave, in 
1909, bright promise for its future prosperity. 

The Canadian province of the congre^tion owes its 
origin to the reiterated requests made to Father Mo- 
reau by the saintly Bishop Bourget, of Montreal, in 
1841 and the several years following. The first band 
of fathers and brothers reached St. Laurent, near 
Montreal, in 1847. The early years in Canada were 
marked by sacrifice and hardship, but the growth of 
the congregation was encouragingly steady. In the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, and the first de- 
cade of the twentieth, St. Laurent College was habit- 
ually attended by from two to four hundred students, 
many of them from the New England States and New 
York. Of these American students very many en- 
tered the priesthooch In addition to the college, the 
parish, and the parochial schools at St. Laurent, the 
congregation has, in the geographical province of 
Qu^ec, colleges at C6te des Neiges, Famham, St. 
Cesaire, Sorel, and St. Aim^; large schools at Hoche- 
laga, C6te des Neiges, Ste. Genevieve, and Pointe 
Claire; a novitiate at Ste. Genevieve; and a house of 
studies for professed ecclesiastics attending Laval 
University in Quebec city. The most notably effec- 
tive work of Holy Cross in Canada, however, has been 
accomplished in New Brunswick, where St. Joseph’s 
College, established at Memamcook in 1864, by 
Father Camille Lefebvre, has been the principal 
agency in raising the French Acadians from the condi- 
tion of "hewers of wood and drawers of water” to one 
of professional, industrial, and social equal^ with 
their fellow-citizens of other nationalities. English- 
speaking Catholics in New Brunswick are scarcely less 
indebted to St. Joseph’s. 

The oldest,^ most extensive, and most important 
existing province of the congregation is the United 
States. Its story is largely that of Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana, of which the other establishments of Holy Cross 
throughout the province are offshoots. Such estab- 
lishments are colleges in Oregon, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Louisiana, and Texas ; schools, high and primary, in 
Fort Wayne (Indiana), Chicago (iBinois), and Austin 
(Texas), parishes in Chicago, Portland (Oregon), 
Watertown (Wisconsin), New Orleans (Louisiana), 
Austin (TexasL and South Bend (Indiana) ; and Holy 
Cross College, Washington, D. C., the house of studies 
for the young clerics of the con^gation attending the 
Catholic University. A.S for Notre Dame^ Indiana, 
widely known as the home of the " Ave Mana”, Notre 
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Dame University, and the Laetare Medal, its history 
dates back to 1842, synchronizing during its first half- 
century with the life-story of Father Edward Sorin, 
its founder. A brief word should perhaps be said of 
two institutions which serve as splendid memorials of 
Notre Dame’s founder and of the spirit animating 
the Congregation of Holy Cross as a whole. The 
first is the ‘‘ Ave Maria”, a weekly magazine devoted 
to the honour of the Blessed Virgin. Established in 
1865, and steadily growing in importance and pres- 
tige, it has attained a circulation practicaUy coexten- 
sive with the English-spealdng world. The second 
is the Lsetare Medal. An adaptation of the papal 
custom of conferring the Golden Rose, this gold 
medal is annually presented by the University of 
Notre Dame, on the mid-Lenten Sunday, to an 
American lay Catholic distinguished in hterature, 
science, art, commerce, philanthropy, sociology, or 
other field of beneficent activity. The first recipient 
of the Laetare Medal (1883) was John Gilmary Shea; 
the latest (1909) was Frances Christine Fisher Tier- 
nan, the novelist who has achieved notable distinc- 
tion as Christian Reid. N otre Dame has been tried by 
cholera, fire, financial stringency, and mifitifarious 
other hardships, but the spirit of its foimder was per- 
petuated in his successors, and its growth has been 
imifomfiy progressive. In 1842, Notre Dame du Lac 
was a virgin wilderness whose only note of civilization 
was a log cha^l built by the proto-priest of the 
United States, father Stephen Badin; in 1909, the 
name Notre Dame denotes a magmficent group of 
more than a score of handsome edifices: collegiate 
church, central administration building of the uni- 
versity, half a dozen residence halls, institutes of 
science, technology, and electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering,^ theatre, gymnasium, seminary, noviti- 
ate, provincial residence, community house, pirating 
and publishing oflSces, and other accessory structures. 
It is, moreover, the site of the mother-nouse of tie 
Con^gation of Holy Cross, the residence of Father 
Sorin 's successor as superior general. 

Sorin, Circular Letters (Notre Dame, Ind., 1880); Morbav, 
BasUe-Antoine Moreau ^ ses (Euvrea (Paris, 1900); Pozrirr, Le 
Ph‘e Lefebvre et UAcadie (Montreal, 1898); Corby, Memoirs of 
Chaplatn Life (Chicago, 1893); Idbm, Golden Jubilee of Notre 
Dame University (Chicago, 1895). 

Arthto Barry O'Neill. 

Holy Gross, Sisters Marianites or. — ^The con- 
gregation of the Sisters Marianites of Holy Cross was 
founded in 1841, in the parish of Holy Cross, near Le 
Mans, Sarthe, France, by a priest of the same city, 
Basile- Antoine Moreau, b. at Laign4-en-Belin, Sarthe, 
France, 11 Febru^, 1799; d. at Le Mans, 20 January, 
1873. He was aided in this work by L4ocadie Gas- 
coin, who was bom at Montenay, Mayenne, France, 
1 March, 1818; and died at Le Mans, 29 January, 
1900. The Rev. B. A. Moreau sent her with three 
other young ladies to the superioress of the Good 
Shepherd house m Le Mans to prepare for the re- 
ligious life. After a year’s instruction he had them 
assist in the educational establishment founded at 
Holy Cross, and permitted them to engage themselves 
to God by the triple vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, pronounced 4 August, 1841. Thus was 
formed the nucleus of a religious family of which Miss 
Gascoin became the first superior, imder the name of 
Sister Mary of the Seven Dolours, in honour of the 
august patroness of the congregation, 15 September, 
1844. Mgr. Fomarij papal nuncio at Pans, being 
informed of the projects of Rev. B. A. Moreau, ap- 
proved them. 

The congregation, of which the rules were approved 
for ten years on trial, 19 February, 1867, by the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, received its final appro- 
bation on 28 October, 1886. It comprises two prov- 
inces: that of Louisiana, numbering 13 houses, and 
that of France, 10 houses; the missions of New York 


are attached to the French province. There are two 
novitiates, one in New Orleans, and the other in 
Totten ville, Staten Island. This congregation, the 
members of which take only simple vows, is governed 
by a general superioress and six councillors, elected 
every six years by the general chapter. The mother- 
house is in Le Mans, France. The founder in group- 
ing these souls of goodwill listened to their desire to 
consecrate themselves to the care of the sick, the 
education of youth, and the charge of orphans. Mgr 
de la Hailandi^re, Bishop of Vincennes, Indiana, 
begged Rev. B. A. Moreau to send him Sisters. This 
request was granted, and the mission known as Notre 
Dame du Lac was foxmded in 1843. Mgr Bourget, 
Bishop of Montreal, Canada, in 1846, asked Rev. B. A. 
Moreau, whom he had visited at Holy Cross, to send 
him Sisters whom he might establish in his diocese. 
Four religious were sent in 1847 and founded their 
first house in the village of Saint Lawrence, near 
Montreal. These two foundations, with’ their numer- 
ous afiShations, declared themselves independent: 
Indiana in 1867, Canada in 1883. The third founda- 
tion was established in New Orleans in 1851. In the 
same year, by direction of the cardinal prefect of 
the Propaganda, a foundation was made at Dacca, 
Bengal, India: owing to the climate, however, this 
mission was abandoned. In 1861 the Sisters opened 
in New York City an establishment, now known as the 
Asylum of St. Vincent de Paul, where 221 orphans are 
cared for. At present (1909) in the same city the 
Sisters are in charge of an academy, a parochial school, 
a day nursery; they serve in the French Hospital, 
and have also the care of an academy in Tottenville, 
Staten Island. 

Sister Mart of St. Matthew. 

Holy Cross, Sisters of the (Mother House, St. 
Maiy's of the Immaculate Conception, Notre Dame, 
Indiana). As an offset to the ravages of the French 
Revolution in the fields of religion and education, the 
Very Rev. Basil Moreau, professor of divinity in the 
Grand S^minaire and canon of the cathedral at Le Mans, 
France, formed a society of auxiliary priests in 1834. 
The following year his bishop, Mgr. Bouvier, named 
him superior of the Brothers of St. Joseph, who had 
been founded for school work in 1820 by the Rev. 
Jacques-Fran$ois Dujari4. *'The Association of the 
Holy Cross" was the outgrowth of these two distinct 
communities banded together under Abb4 Moreau for 
educational purposes in the Commune of the Holy 
Cross near Le Mans, where they started Holy Cross 
College in 1836. Several young women offering their 
assistance a little later, Father Moreau foxmded a sis- 
terhood “to co-operate with the other branches in 
their pious labours, and to labour themselves ia a par- 
ticular manner for the benefit of the youth of their own 
sex”. The first candidates received the habit of the 
Congregation of the Seven Dolours (as it was then 
called) from Father Moreau on 29 September, 1841, in 
the convent of the Good Shepherd. Under the direc- 
tion of its saintly superior, Mother Dorothea, they 
made their novitiate, and, at the end of a year, were 
admitted to the religious profession with the title, 
“Sisters of the Holy Cross”. They were consecrated 
by their foxmder “ to the heart of Mary pierced with 
the sword of grief”. This has ever been the especial 
devotion of the sisters, and the image of Our Lady of 
Sorrows is a distinctive mark of their dress. They 
wear also in her honour a blue cincture and the chap- 
let of the Seven Dolours, which is recited in common 
every day. 

In 1842 the sisters with Mother Seven Dolours took 
possession of their new convent at Holy Cross. About 
this time, the Rev. Edward Sorin and five brothers 
left the mother-house for the Indiana Missions at the 
request of the Bishop of Vincennes. It is evident 
from Father Soria's letters that he expected the sis- 
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ters to j oin him later in his work. He writes that they 
should come prepared for teaching, establishing an 
academy, and for the Indian missions. Four sisters 
left France with Father Cointet on 6 June, 1843. A 
second story had been added to the log chapel at Notre 
Dame for their convent. Upon their arrival, they 
took charge of the sacristy, infirmary, clothes room, 
etc. Before long the need of an American novitiate 
was apparent as it was out of the question to send 
candidates to Le Mans from Indiana. Father Sorin 
asked the ordinary’s permission to establish one, but 
the bishop refused because he thought his diocese 
could not support two educational institutions, and 
the Sisters of Providence were already there by his 
invitation. Finally, in 1844 the novitiate was opened 
with the sanction of the Bishop of Detroit at Ber- 
trand, Michigan, six miles from Notre Dame. This 
mission was attended by the Holy Cross priests. The 
first American postulants received the habit from 
Father Sorin on 8 September, 1844. The sisters 
taught the children of the neighbourhood, and cared 
for several orphans. In 1845 the inhabitants gave 
them a large tract of land; and this with five thou- 
sand francs from the Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith made it possible for the sisters to extend their 
work. The French sisters had already mastered the 
English tongue, while their American companions were 
studying the dialect of the Pottawattomies. Those 
destined for music and painting attended Loretta 
Convent, Kentucky; others went to France to special- 
ise in the instruction of deaf-mutes. 

The first school for Indians was opened at Pokagon, 
Michigan, in 1845. This was followed by other 
foundations at St. John’s, Mackinac, Louisville, 
Lowell (Indiana), Laporte, Michigan City, and Mis- 
hawaka. In 1847 four sisters with some companions 
from the mother-house in France opened a convent at 
St. Laurent, Canada, which formed the nucleus of the 
subsequently erected province. In 1849 four sisters 
took charge of the boys’ orphan asylum in New Or- 
leans, and from there a house was opened in New York 
with the sanction of Father Moreau (1854). Sisters 
were sent to this establishment from Notre Dame, 
Canada, and New Orleans. Misunderstandings due 
to orders issued from France and Notre Dame led to 
the withdrawal of the American sisters from the new 
foundations, the houses of New Orleans and New 
York remaining subject to France. ^ The year 1856 
saw the sisters well-established in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. They had charge of the cathedral parochial 
school, St. Joseph’s German school, and an industrial 
school in Chicago, and were installed in St. Paul’s and 
St. Augustine’s schools in Philadelphia. Later they 
opened a select school for boarders and day-pupils in 
West Philadelphia. These foundations aU promised 
success, but the strained relations between the mo- 
ther-house at Le Mans under Father Moreau and the 
Provincial House at Notre Dame under Father Sorin 
led to the recall of the sisters. Meanwhile the work 
at St. Mary’s, Bertrand, was recognized by the state 
authorities who granted its charter in 1851. New 
buildings were added to accommodate their fifty 
boarders. In 1853, Eliza Gillespie received the habit 
from Father Sorin, and sailed for France to make her 
novitiate as Sister Angela. After profession, she re- 
turned to Bertrand and took charge of the academy, 
1854. From that time until her death (1887) , Mother 
Angela laboured indefatigably to develop the highest 
intellectual and religious quahties in both teachers and 
students, and must be regarded as the virtual found- 
ress of the order in the United States. 

On 15 August, 1855, the convent and academy were 
moved from Bertrand to the present site on the banks 
of the St. Jos^h. This institution, “ St. Mary’s of the 
Immaculate Conception”, was incorporated under the 
laws of Indiana. In the early days of the community, 
property was held in common by the three branches of 


mces of Canada, Louisiana, and Notre Dame in 1857, 
he promulgated the Decree of Separation of the sisters 
from the priests and brothers. In 1862 the property 
was divided. Difldculties again arising with the 
mother-house. Bishop Luers of Fort Wayne sent a 
petition to Rome askmg the approval of the American 
province, and in 1869 the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
m the United States were recognized as a distinct 
Congregation. Father Sorin, who had on the resigna- 
tion of Father Moreau become superior general, was 
named their ecclesiastical superior, which oflBce he 
held until the community was placed directly xmder 
the Propaganda. The new constitutions were ap- 
proved, and Father Sorin was appointed to write the 
rules. Twenty years later, the apostolic approbation 
of the rules was given for seven years, at the end of 
which time the final approbation was received (1896). 

While the work of the Holy Cross Sisters is princi- 
pally educational, they also devote themselves to the 
care of orphanages and hospitals for the sick. During 
the Civil War Mother Angela with seventy sisters took 
charge of hospitals in Mound City and Cairo; the 
military hospitals at Paducah and Louisville; the 
naval hospit^ and '^The Overton” at Memphis; and 
St. Aloysius at Washington. 

The community is governed by the mother general 
and her four assistants who form the council at the 
mother-house. All the missions are dependent upon 
the mother-house for their subjects, as there is only 
one novitiate, and the novices return there from all 

g arts of the country to make their final vows after 
ve years’ probation. There are one thousand sisters 
working in the archdioceses of Baltimore, Chicago, 
New York, and San Francisco, and in the various 
dioceses. They conduct over 60 institutions, includ- 
ing 1 college, 2 normal schools, 16 boarding schools, 
40 academies and parish schools, 6 hospitms, and 4 
orphan asylums. 

A Story of Fifty Years (Notre Dame, 1905): Cavanaugh, The 
Priests of Holy Cross (Notre Dame, 1904); Trahey, The Broth- 
ers of Holy Cross (N otre Dame, 1905) ; Livermore, My Story of 
the War (Hartford, 1889) ; Shea, Hist, of {he Cath. Church in the 
XJ. S. (New York, 1892); Community Archives of the Sisters of 
Holy CJross (1843—1909); Sorin, Circular Letters; Starr, In 
Memoriam Mother Mary of St. Angda (Notre Dame, 1887); 
Sullivan, ibid.; Moreau, Le Trhs Riuirend Pkre BasHe- 
Antoine Moreau du Mans et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1900) ; Wiltzius, 
Cath. Directory (Milwaukee, 1909); Life of Reverend F, Cointet 
(Cincinnati, 1855); Starr, in Calk. World (1893). 

Sister M. Antoine. 

Holy Cross Abbey. — ^The picturesque ruins of this 
monastery are situated on the right bank of the River 
Suir, about three miles south-west of the cathedral 
town of Thurles, Co. Tipperary. While not one of 
the largest Irish Cistercian houses, it was the most 
beautiful in point of architectural details, as may be 
realized from the fine proportions and delicacy of 
treatment in the stone-carving, peculiar to the main 
portions of the building. This abbey was founded in 
the year 1169 by Donald O’Brien, lung of Thomond, 
and in the order of dates was the eleventh of the forty- 
two houses established in Ireland previous to the 
Reformation by the disciples of St. Bernard, the monks 
of the Reformed Order of Ctteaux. As its designation 
indicates, the fame of the establishment was mainly 
due to the fact that the church was enriched with a 
shrine of the Holy Cross, the relic being one of the 
most considerable in Christendom, and for over three 
and a half centuries the abbey was one of the most 
frequented pilgrimage places in Ireland. The church 
of the Holy Cross is cruciform in plan, consisting of 
chancel, nave, and transepts^ with double side-chapels. 
Between two of the latter in the north transept the 
pillared shrine, wherein the relic was wont to be ex- 
posed for public veneration, still stands. This is a 
fine specimen of thirteenth-century carving and style, 
showing decided traces of French influence in its 
beautiful Gothic details. Among the more remark- 
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able features of the monastic church are the east 
window, the groined roofing of the chancel and side- 
chapels, and the ribbed vaulting beneath the tower. 
All the windows are of different design, and are re- 
markable for the beautiful flamboyant treatment they 
illustrate. In the chancel at the Epistle side of the 
high altar is a structure not less interesting than the 
shSne in the north transept. While it apparently 
might have served the purpose of sedilia — ^havmg three 
divisions, composed of slender-pillared arches, sur- 
mounted with a canopy of elaborate tabernacle work 
— ^it is always styled the “tomb of the good woman’s 
son”. The frieze is further adorned with foliaged 
tracery through w’hich are displayed the cross of St. 
George, the royal arms of England quartered with 
those of France, and other heraldic emblems of his- 
toric interest. 

The relic of the Holy Rood, so long the object of 
the pilgrim’s veneration, is said to have been be- 
stowed on this monastery by one of the Plantagenet 
queens of England in gratitude for the kind services 
of the abbot of the time in having the remains of her 
son (who met his death in the neighbourhood of the 
abbey, while on a visit to Ireland) interred in the 
church. The erection of the tomb is ascribed to her, 
as also is the rebuilding of the abbey church, which 
surpassed anything of the kind in Ireland in its archi- 
tectural splendour. Circumstances point to the fact 
that the young prince — “the good woman’s son” — 
was no other than “ Pierce the Fair”, son of Isabella 
of Angoultoe (widow of King John) by her second 
husband, Le Brun, Count of La Marche. He would 
therefore have been half-brother of Henry III of 
England. His death is recorded by the “ Four Mas- 
ters ” as having occurred in Ireland, 1233. The Abbey 
of Holy Cross, as one of the greater monasteries, was 
suppressed under the fiat of Henry VIII in 1536. 
The abbot of the time, William O’Dwyer, surrendered 
on condition that he would enjoy the revenues for his 
lifetime. Eventually, Holy Cross with its appurte- 
nances was conferred by Elizabeth on Thomas, Earl of 
Ormonde. However, we find as late as 1633 the 
Divine ministrations were still exercised in the church. 
The year 1632 was apparently the last during which 
the relic of the True Cross was exposed for public 
veneration. Subsequently, the community with- 
drew to Kilkenny city, wnere a private house was 
rented by the abbot, Right Rev. Luke Archer. Here 
they decided to await the coming of better times, but 
the hoped-for day of return to their monastery never 
came. The preservation of the abbey ruins is now the 
charge of the Board of Works (Ireland). 

Tnumphalia Sanctcs CrucU (Register of Father Maiacht 
HART aT, Monk of Holy Cross, 1640-49), tr. and ed. Murphy 
(Dublin, 1891); Pi-oceedina of iho Kilkenny Archeological Soci- 
ety, I, 61, 58, 79, 81 ; II, 670 sq. ; Annale of the Four Masters; 
Lewis, Topographical Diet of Ireland^ II, 8 sq.; Frazer, 
Handbook for Ireland, 273 sqq. 

J. B. Cullen. 

Holy Cross and Passion, Congregations of tse 
Most. See Passion, Congregations of the Most 
Holt Cross and. 

Holy Days. See Feasts, Ecclesiastical. 

Holy Faith, Sisters of the, founded at Dublin, 
in ISS'L by Margaret Aylward, under the direction of 
Rev. John Gowan, C.M., for the care of Catholic 
orphans. The foundress was called a confessor of the 
Faith by Pius IX, because of the imprisonment of sis 
months she endured on account of her efforts to save 
some Catholic orphans from the hands of prosely- 
tizers. The coi^egation is especially active in the 
Archdiocese of Dublin, the residence of the superior 
general being at Glasnevm, where the sisters conduct 
a boarding-school for young ladies. In the original 
foundation, St. Brigid/s Orphanage, Dublin, nearly 
three thousand orphans have been trained and placed 
in trades and situations. The members of the con- 


gregation also conduct primary schools, private day 
schools, infants’ schools, and junior boys’ schools. 
In their Coombe and Strand Street (Dublin) houses, 
which have an attendance of 1200 and 800 respec- 
tively, the poor receive their breakfast daily, and are 
also provided with clothing. Altogether the sisters 
in the fourteen convents of the archdiocese have 
charge of about seven thousand cMdren. In the 
Diocese of Ossory a community of eight sisters con- 
ducts two primary schools ana a private day school, 
with an attendance of 160. 

Irish Directory (1909). 

F. M. Rudgb. 

Holy Family, Archconfratbrnitt of the. — ^This 
archconfratemity owes its origin to Henri BeUetable, 
an officer in the Engineers’ Corps, Li6ge, Bel^um, His 
intercourse with workmen inspired him to labom for 
their amelioration, which he saw could only be effected 
through rehrion. Therefore, he resolved to establish 
a society, which he would divide into companies of 
twelve m military fashion. The first reunion was 
held on the evemng of Whit-Monday, 1844, in the 
room of a carpenter. When their numbers outgrew 
the room, the Redemptorists placed an oratory at 
their disposal,^ and Father Victor Dechamps (q. v.), 
Belletable’s director, took up the work and became 
its soul. He brought it to the notice of Bishop von 
Bommel, who gave it his formal approval on 13 
February, 1845, erected it into a confraternity with 
the title of Holy Family, 7 April following, and re- 
mained its lifelong promoter. The statutes then 
drawn up were later presented to Pius IX, who ap- 
proved them by Briefs dated 20 and 23 April, 1847, 
raised the society to the rank of an archconfratemity, 
enriched it with indulgences, and made the rector of 
the Redemptorists’ Church of Our Lady of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, Li^ge, its director. 

The confraternity spread rapidly and at its golden 
jubilee, in 1894, it had been established in over 1300 
churches, and numbered more than 400,000 members. 
The development spread from Belgium to Holland, 
and finally throughout the Church. It has been more 
than sixty years m existence and has lost none of its 
fervour. Besides divisions for men and boys, there 
are also branches for women. Pius IX considered 
this confraternity a providential work for our times, 
as did also Leo AlII, who, when he established his 
own association of the Holy Family and suppressed 
all other associations of the same title, wished this 
archconfratemity to continue its good work. 

Henri-Hubert JBeUetable, its founder, was b. at Venlo 
in Holland, 8 April, 1813; d. 1854. After 1830 he be- 
came a soldier m Belgium, where he quickly rose from 
the ranks. In his last illness he insisted on receiving 
the Viatiemn on his knees, but was so weak that 
two fellow-officers had to support him. After his 
Holy Communion he prayed fervently for his wife and 
children, and then died. He did not live long enough 
to see the development of his work, but his memory is 
sacred to all members of the archconfratemity. In 
Holland the members erected a splendid monument to 
him at Venlo, and those of Holland and Belgium placed 
a bust in Carrara marble over his tomb at Huy. 

Lbjeune, UArchiconfririe de la Saints FamiUe, son histoire eC 
ses fruits (Toumai, 1894) ; Vie du Ca^itaine Beddable (Tournai, 
1898) ; Manual of the Archconfratemity of the Holy Family (5th 
cd., Limerick) ; History of the Limmck Holy Family (Limerick, 
1893). 

J. Magnibr, 

Holy Family, Congregations of the.— I. Asso- 
ciation OF THE Holy Family, founded in 1820 by the 
Abb6 Pierre Bienvenue Noailles (d. 1861), to fill in 
some measure the immense gap left by the ravages 
wrought in religious life by the Frencn Revolution 
The mstitute began with three young ladies, wj(^ 
formed a community imder the direction of the ^ 
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Noailles, under the name of Sisters of Loreto.^ It now 
consists of seven con^egations, each with distinctive 
work, garb, and particular rules, but all under com- 
mon constitutions, and directed by the Superior Gen- 
eral of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, aided by 
another priest of the same congregation, as well as b^y a 
directress general and her assistants. The association 
has received papal approbation many times, beginning 
with 1831, even as recently as 1904. (1) The Sisters of 
the Holy^ Family proper, or Solitary Sisters, lead a con- 
templative life, devoting themselves to perpetual 
adoration and intercession for the success of the active 
members of the institute. (2) The Sisters of St. J oseph 
are occupied with the care of orphans, whom they m- 
struct in various trades. (3) The Sisters of Loreto con- 
duct private day schools and boarding schools for girls 
of the higher classes in France and Spain. (4) The Sis- 
ters of the Immaculate Conception Bxe in charge of day 
schools, boarding schools, and kindergartens; they 
devote particular attention to^ the poor, care for the 
sick, and look after the sodalities m the parishes to 
which they are attached. In England they are en- 
gaged in tne national or government schools. (5) The 
Sisters of Hope nurse the sick in their own homes, and 
conduct hospitals, infirmaries, and institutions of a 
like nature. (6) The Field Sisters {S(BursAgricoles)hsi.ve 
agricultural orphanages, where their charges are 
trained in all agricultural pursuits. (7) The Sisters of St. 
Martha, or lay sisters, attend to all the domestic work 
connected with the various institutions of the Holy 
Family. 

Owmg to the pressure of new social conditions the 
number of congregations and their respective duties 
have undergone a gradual change. The institute has 
extended its activities to Ceylon (1862), South Africa 
(1864), and India (1865), where the sisters have hos- 
pitals, schools, and orphanages. At present (1909) 
there are about 240 houses with 3400 sisters, in charge 
of 25,000 children and 16,000 poor and sick. 

II. Brothers op the Holy Faimilt, founded in 
1824, in the Diocese of Saint-Claude by Gabriel Ta- 
borin who gathered about him five young men, for the 
work of teaching and the service of the cathedral as 
chanters and sacristans. The school proved most 
successful, but on various pretexts his companions 
deserted him, and Brother Gabriel was forced to give 
up the work temporarily. After labouring for some 
time in other parishes of the diocese, he entered the 
Diocese of Belley, where in 1827 he made a second and 
successful attempt to found his congregation at 
Hauteville, estabushing a novitiate, first at Belmont, 
in 1829, and that house proving inadequate, at Belley 
in 1840. In 1841 the institute and its constitutions 
received the approbation of Gregory XVI, and in the 
following year government authorization and exemp- 
tion from military service in the Sardinian States. 
The members are teachers and lay brothers, under the 
direction of a superior general elected for life, assisted 
by a vice-superior, the council of the mother-house, 
and the general chapter. The only priests admitted 
as members are those needed to fulfil the sacred 


(^ces. 

III. Little Sisters op the Holy Family, founded 
at Memramcook, New Brunswick, 16 October, 1874, 
for the temporal care of colleges, seminaries, and epis- 
copal residences. In" 1896 the mother-house was re- 
moved to Sherbrooke, Quebec. The sisters, who are 
engaged in many dioceses of Canada, and in the Arch- 
dioceses of Baltimore, Boston, San hVancisco, and the 
Diocese etf Portland, in the United States, number 
about 500, in charge of 35 missions. Their pupils are 
employed as cooks, seamstresses, infirmarians, laun- 
dr^ses,eto. 

IV, Sisters op the Holy Family, formerly known 
^ Daughters op the Holy Family, and later as 
"Wmionbs. In 1636 Franooise de Blosset (d. 1642), 
P^^ous collaborator of St. Vincent de Paul, founded 


in Paris a religious community known as Daughters of 
St. Genevieve, for the care of the poor and infirm, the 
gratuitous instruction of young girls, and the training 
of teachers for country schools. The statutes were ap- 
proved in 1658 by Cardinal de Gondi, Archbishop of 
Paris, and recognized by royal letters patent. Mme 
de Miramion (b. 1629; d. 1696), having devoted the 
sixteen years of her widowhood and her immense for- 
tune to works of charity, in 1661, gathered about her a 
number of young women to lead a community life, 
under the patronage of the Holy Family, their aims 
coinciding almost exactly with those of the Daughters 
of St. Genevieve. In 1665 a union of the two congre- 
gations was effected with the consent of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and the new institute approved in 
1668 by Cardinal Venddme, legatus a latere to France. 
Mme de Miramion was elected superior, and in 1674 
purchased a mother-house, defraying all expenses 
herself until the community became self-supporting. 
New constitutions were drawn up and submitted, for 
both ecclesiastical and government authorization. In 
time, several other communities also requested and 
obtained union with the Daughters of the Holy Fam- 
fiy, known after. Mme de Miramion*s death as Mira- 
miones. Under the direction of their superior, the 
sisters distinguished themselves by their devotion to 
the sick, especially in time of epidemic. It was she 
also who, emulating the example of the Jesuit Fathers 
at Paris, established a house of retreat for women. 
Lay sisters performed all domestic labour, and pro- 
vision was made for those who, not being able to follow 
the community exercises, wished to live under the 
same roof and co-operate with the sisters in their good 
works. After a year of probation, these were received 
as associates, having no voice in the government of the 
community. In 1806 the Miramiones, who had not 
survived the Eevolution, were re-established at Be- 
sanQon, by a pious widow, Jeanne-Claude Jacoulet, 
and were soon in charge of day-schools, boarding- 
schools, asylums, and schools of domestic economy. 

V. Sisters op the Holy Famil^ founded at San 
Francisco, California, in 1872, by Elizabeth Armer, 
under the direction of Very Rev. J. J. Prendergast, 
for the instruction of neglected children for the sacra- 
ments, the organization of sodalities and sewing 
classes, and chiefly the daily care of the young chil- 
dren of working-women. In San Francisco are 90 
sisters with 4 day homes, attended by 700 children. 
They have also a house at San Jos4. 

VI. Sisters op the Holy Family, a congregation 
of coloured sisters founded for work among their own 
rac^ 21 November, 1842, at New Orleans, Louisiana, 
by Josephine Charles and Harriet Delisle, of New Or- 
leans, Juliette Gaudin of Cuba, and Mile Alcot, a young 
French lady, under the direction of Father Etienne 
Rousselon, Vicar-General of the Diocese of New Or- 
leans. They began by teaching the catechism and 
preparing children and adults for first Communion and 
Confirmation, a work which was gradually extended 
in scope, so that at the present time (1909) the 105 
sisters or the congregation have charge of an academy 
and many parochial schools, attended by about 1300 
pupils, an asylum for coloured girls, a home for the 
aged, orphanages for coloured boys and girls, and in- 
dustrial schools in the Archdiocese of New Orleans 
and the Dioceses of Galveston, Little Rock, and Hon- 
duras. They follow the Rule of St. Augustine. 

VII. Sisters op the Holy Family op Nazareth, 
founded by Frances Siedliska, a noble Polish lady, in 
1874, under the auspices of Pius IX.^ In 1885 they 
began work in the Archdiocese of Chicago, and were 
soon in demand for many Polish parishes throughout 
the country. In the United States alone there are 460 
sisters, in charge of 1 academy, 31 parochial schools, 
with an attendance of 12,000 pupils, an orphanage, a 
hospital, and a home for worlong-girls. The mother- 
house is in Rome. 
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Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen (Paderbom, 1908) ; 
Steele, The Convents of Great Britain (St. Louis, 1902); 
H^ltot, Diet, dee ordres rehgieux (Paris, 1859). 

F. M. Rudge. 

Holy Ghost. — I. Synopsis op the Dogma. — ^The 
doctrine of the Catholic Church concerning the Holy 
Ghost forms an integral part of her teachmg on the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity, of which St. Augustine 
(De Trin., I, iii, 5), speaking with diffidence, says: 
“ In no other subject is the danger of erring so great, or 
the progress so difficult, or the fruit of a careful study so 
appreciable^ ’ . The essential points of the dogma may 
be resumed in the following propositions: The Holy 
Ghost is the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
Though really distmct, as a Person, from the Father 
and the Son, He is consubstantial with Them; being 
God like Them, He possesses with Them one and the 
same Divine Essence or Nature. He proceeds, not by 
way of generation, but by way of spiration, from the 
Father and the Son together, as from a single princi- 
ple. Such is the belief the tJatholic faith demands. 

II. Chief Ebrors. — ^AU the theories and all the 
Christian sects that have contradicted or impugned, 
in any way, the dogma of the Trinity, have, as a lori- 
cal consequence, threatened likewise the faith in the 
Holy Ghost. Among these, histo:^ mentions the 
following: (1) In the second and third centuries, the 
dynamic or modalistic Monarchians (certain Ebion- 
ites, it is said, Theodotus of Byzantium, Paul of 
Samosata, Praxeas, Nofitus, Sabellius, and the Patri- 
passians generally) held that the same Divine Person, 
according to His different operations or manifesta- 
tions, is in turn called the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost; so they recognized a purely nominal 
Trinity. (2) In the fourth century and later, the 
Arians and their numerous heretical offspring: Ano- 
moeans or Eunomians, Semi-Axians, Acacians, etc., 
while admitting the triple personality, denied the con- 
substantiality. Arianism had been preceded by the 
Subordination theory of some ante-Nicene writers, 
who affirmed a difference and a gradation between the 
Divine Persons other than those that arise from their 
relations in point of orimn. (3) In the sixteenth 
century, the Socinians explicitly rejected, in the name 
of reason, along with aU tne mysteries of Christianity, 
the doctrine of Three Persons m One God. (4) Men- 
tion may also be made of the teachings of Johannes 
Philoponus (sixth century), RosceUinus, Gilbert de la 
Porr^, Joachim of Flora (eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies), and, in modern times, Glinther, who, by deny- 
ing or obscuring the doctrine of the numerical unity 
of the Divine Nature, in reality set up a triple deity. 

In addition to these systems and these wnters, who 
came in conflict with the true doctrine about the Holy 
Ghost only indirectly and as a logical result of pre- 
vious errors, there were others who attacked the truHi 
directly: (1) Towards the middle of the fourth centu^, 
Maeedonius, Bishop of Constantinople, and, after him, 
a number of Semi- Arians, while apparently admitting 
the Divinity of the Word, deni^ that of the Holy 
Ghost. They placed Him among the spirits, inferior 
ministers of God, but higher than the angels. They 
were, imder the name of Pneumatomachians, con- 
denmed by the Coimcil of Constantinople, in 381 
(Mansi, III, col. 660). (2) Since the days of Photius, 
the Bchisnaatic Greeks maintain that the Holy Ghost, 
true God like the Father and the Son, proceeds from 
the former alone. 

III. The Third Person op the Blessed Trinity. 
— ^This heading implies two truths: (1) The Holy 
Ghost is a Person really distmct as such from the Fa- 
ther and the Son; (2) He is God and consubstantial 
with the Father and the Son. The first statement is 
directly opposed to Monarchianism and to Socin- 
ianism; the second to Subordinationism, to the differ- 
ent forms of Arianism, and to Macedonianism in par- 
ticular. The same arguments drawn from Scripture 


and Tradition may be used generally to prove either 
assertion. We wall, therefore, bring forward the 
proofs of the two truths together, but first call particu- 
lar attention to some passages that demonstrate more 
explicitly the distinction of personality. 

A. In the New Testament the word spirU and, per- 
haps, even the expression spirit of God signify at times 
tile soul or man himself, inasmuch as he is imder the 
influence of God and aspires to things above; more 
frequently, especially in St. Paul, they signify God 
acting in man; but they are used, besides, to des- 
ignate not only a working of God in general, but a 
Divine Person, Who is neither the Father nor the Son, 
Who is named together with the Father, or the Son, 
or with Both, without the context allowing them to be 
identified. A few instances are given here. We read 
in John, xiv, 16, 17: “And I will ask the Father, and 
he shall give you another Paraclete, that he may abide 
with you for ever. The spirit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive and in John, xv, 26: “But 
when the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send you 
from the Father, the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth 
from the Father, he shall give testimony of me. St. 
Peter addresses his first epistle, i, 1-2, “ to the stran- 
gers dispersed . . . elect, according to the foreknowl- 
edge of God the Father, unto the sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Chrisf . The Spirit of consolation and of truth 
is also clearly distinguished in John, xvi, 7, 13-15, 
from the Son, from Whom He receives all He is to 
teach the Apostles, and from the Father, who has 
nothing that the Son also does not possess. Both 
send ifim, but He is not separated from Them, for 
the Father and the Son come with Him when He 
descends into our souls (John, xiv, 23). 

Maiw other texts declare quite as clearly that the 
Holy (Shost is a Person, a Person distinct from the 
Father and the Son, and yet One God with Them. 
In several places St. Paul speaks of Him as if speaking 
of God. In Acts, xxviii, 25, he says to the Jews: 
“Well did the Holy Ghost speak to our fathers by 
Isaias the prophet'"; now the prophecy contained in 
the next two verses is taken from Isaias, vi, 9, 10, 
where it is put in the mouth of the “King the Lord 
of hosts ” . In other places he uses the words God and 
Holy Ghost as plainly synonymous. Thus he writes, 
I Cor., iii, 16 : “ Know you not, that you are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? " 
and in vi, 19: “Or know you not, that your mem- 
bers are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in 
you . . . ? " St. Peter asserts the same identity when he 
thus remonstrates with Ananias (Acts, v, 3-4) : “ W^- 
hath Satan tempted thy heart, that thou shouldst lie to 
the Holy Ghost . . . ? Thou hast not lied to men, 
but to God." The sacred writers attribute to the 
Holy Ghost all the works characteristic of Divine 
power. It is in His name, as in the name of the Fa- 
ther and of the Son, that baptism is to be given (Matt., 
xxviii, 19). It is by His operation that the greatest 
of Divine mysteries, the Incarnation of the Word, is 
accomplished (Matt., i, 18, 20; Luke, i^ 35) . It is also 
in His name and by His powOT that sms are forriven 
and souls sanctified: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them" 
(John, XX, 22, 23) ; “ But you are washed, but you are 
sanctified, but you are justified in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the Spirit of our God” (I Cor., 
vi, 11); “The charity of God is poured forth in our 
hearts, by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us ” (Rom., 
V, 5). He is essentially the Spirit of truth (John, 
xiv, 16-17; XV, 26), Whose office it is to strengthen 
faith (Acts, vi, 5), to bestow wisdom (Acts, vi, 3), to 
give testimony of Christ, that is to say, to coimrm 
Sis teaching inwardly (John, xv, 26), and to teach the 
Apostles the full meaning of it (John, xiv, 26: xvi, 13).. 
With these Apostles He will abide for ever (John, xiv, 
16). Having descended on them at Pentecost, He 
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will ^de them in their work (Acts, viii, 29), for He 
will in^ire the new prophets (Acts, xi, 28; xiii, 9), 
as He inspired the Prophets of the Old Law (Acts, vu, 
51). He is the source of graces and gifts (I Cor., xii, 
3~11); He, in particular, grants the gift of tongues 
(Acts, ii, 4; x, 44-47). And as he dwells m our 
bodies and sanctifies them (I Cor., iii, 16; vi, 19), 
so will he raise them again, one day, from the dead 
(Rom., viii, 11). But he operates especially in the 
soul, giving it a new life (Rom,, viii, 9 sq.), being the 
pledge that God has given us that we are His children 
(Rom., viii, 14-16; II Cor., i, 22; v, 5; Gal., iv, 6). 
He is the Spirit of God, and at the same time the 
^irit of Christ (Rom., viii, 9) ; because He is in God, 
He knows the deepest mysteries of God (I Cor., ii, 10- 
11), and He possesses all knowledge. St. Paul ends 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians (xiii, 13) with 
this formula of benediction, which might be called a 
blessing of the Trinity: The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christi and the charity of God, and the communica- 
tion of the Holy Ghost be with you all. — Of. Tixeront, 
des dogmes^', Paris, 1905, 1, 80, 89, 90, 100, 101. 

B. While corroborating and explaining the testi- 
mony of Scripture,^ Tradition brings more clearly be- 
fore us the various stages of the evolution of this 
doctrine. As early as the first century, St. Clement 
of Rome gives us important teaching about the Holy 
Ghost. His ‘^Epistle to the Corinthians'' not only 
tells us that the Spirit inspired and guided the holy 
writers (viii, 1; xlv, 2) ; that He is the voice of Jesus 
Christ speaking to us in the Old Testament (xxii, 1 
sq.) ; but it contains further, two very explicit state- 
ments about the Trinity. In c. xlvi, 6 (Fuiik, Patres 
apostolici”, 2nd ed., 1, 158), we read that we have only 
one God, one Christ, one only Spirit of grace within 
us, one same vocation in Christ”, In Ivoii, 2 (Funk, 
ibid., 172), the author makes this solemn affirmation; 
fS yStp 6 ffedSf /cal ^ 6 icdpcos ^IrjoroOs Xpicrrbs xal ri 
wevfui rb dyiov, ^ re Tlans Kal ^ i\rls rQv iK\eKr<av^ 
&rc , . . which we may conmare with the formula so 
frequently met with in the (Jld Testament: ^ ic6pios. 
From this it follows that, in Clement's view, tc^pios was 
equally applicable to b 6ebs (the Father), b icOpios *Ii7<ro9s 
XpuTrSsj and rb irv^pa. rb &yiop; and that we have 
three witnesses of equal authority, whose Trinity, 
moreover, is the foundation of Chiistian faith and 
hope. The same doctrine is declared, in the second 
and third centuries, by the lips of the martyrs, and is 
found in the writings of the Fathers. St. Polyca^ 
(d. 155), in his torments, thus professed his faith in 
the Three Adorable Persons (‘^Martyrium sancti, 
Polycarpi” in Funk, op. cit., I, 330): ‘"Lord God 
Almighty, Father of Thy blessed and well beloved’ 
Son, Jesus Christ ... in everything I praise Thee, 
I bless Thee, I glorify Thee by the eternal and celestial 
pontiff Jesus Christ, Thy well beloved Son, by whom, 
to Thee, with Him and with the Holy Ghost, glory 
now and for ever I” St. Epipodiua spoke more 
distinctly still (Ruinart, ‘^Acta mart.”, Verona edi- 
tion, p. 65): confess that Christ is God with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, and it is fitting that I 
should give back my soul to Him Who is my Creator 
and my Redeemer.” 

Among the apologists, Athenagoras mentions the 
Holy Ghost along with, and on the same plane as, the 
Father and the Son. ‘^Who would not be aston- 
ished^ says he (Legat. pro Christian., n. 10, in P. 
G., VI, col. 909), ‘^to hear us called atheists, us' 
who confess God the Father, God the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, and hold them ^one in power and dis- 
tinct in order [. . . t^v h tJ h<h<rei b^vafuv^ Kal r^v 
4p rg rcCfet btalpecnpVi ” Theophilus of Antioch, who 
sometimes gives to the Holy Ghost, as to the Son, the 
name of Wisdom (<r(/(f)la), mentions besides (Ad Autol., 
lib. I, n. 7, and II, n. 18, in P. Q., VI, eol. 1035 1081) 
the three terms 0e6s^ X^os, and, being the first 
to apply the characteristic word that was afterwards 


adopted, says expressly (ibid., II, 15) that they form 
a trimiy (rplas), Irenseus looks upon the Holy Ghost 
as eternal (Adv. Haer., V, xii, n. 2, in P. G., VII, 1153), 
existing in God ante omnem conshtiUionem, and pro- 
duced by Him at the beginning of His ways (ibid., 
IV, XX, 3). Considered with regard to the Father, 
the Holy Ghost is His wisdom (IV, xx, 3) ; the Son 
and He are the “two hands” by which God created 
man (IV, prsef., n. 4; IV, xx, 20; V, vi, 1). Con- 
sidered with regard to the Church, the same Spirit is 
truth, grac^ a pledge of immortality, a principle of 
union with God; intimately united to the Church, He 
gives the sacraments their efficacy and virtue (III, 
xvii, 2, xxiv, 1 ; IV, xxxiii, 7 ; V, viii, 1). St. Hippoly- 
tus, though he does not speak at all clearly of the Holy 
Ghost regarded as a distinct person, supposes Him, 
however, to be God, as well as the Father and the Son 
(Contra Noet., viii, xii, in P. G., X, 816, 820). Ter- 
tullian is one of the writers of this age whose tendency 
to Subordinationism is most apparent, and that in 
Spite of his being the author of the definitive formula: 
“Three persons, one substance”. And yet his teach- 
ing on the Holy Ghost is in every way remarkable. 
He seems to have been the first among the Fathers to 
affirm His Divinity in a clear and absolutely precise 
manner. In his work “ Adversus Praxean” he dwells 
at length on the greatness of the Paraclete. The 
Holy Ghost, he says, is God (c. xiii in P. L., II, 193) ; 
of the substance of the Father (iii, iv in P. L., II, 
181-2) ; one and the same God with the Father and 
the Son (ii in P. L., II, 180); proceeding from the 
Father through the Son (iv, viii in P. L., II, 182, 187) ; 
teaching all truth (ii in P. L., 11,^179). St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, or at least the "E/c^eo-ts Tr^o-rews, 
which is commonly attributed to him, and which dates 
from the period 260-270, gives us this remarkable 
passage (P. G., X, 933 sqq.): “One is God, Father of 
the living Word, of the subsisting W'isdom. . . . One 
the Lord, one of one, God of God, invisible of invisible. 

. . One the Holy Ghost, having His subsistence from 
God. • . . Perfect Trinity, which in eternity, glory, 
and power, is neither divided, nor separated. . . .tTn- 
changing and immutable Trinity.” In 304, the 
martyr St. Vincent said (Ruinart, op. cit., 325): “I 
confess the Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the Father most 
High, one of one ; I recognise Him as one God with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost.” 

But we must come down towards the year 360 to 
find the doctrine on the Holy Ghost explained both 
fully and clearly. It is St. Athanasius wno does so in 
his “Letters to Serapion” (P. G., XXVL col. 625 sq.). 
He had been informed that certain Christians held 
that the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity was ^ 
creature. To refute them he questions the Scriptures, 
and they furnish him with arguments as solid as they 
are numerous. They tell him, in particular, that the 
Holy Ghost is united to the Son by relations just lik^ 
those existing between the Son and the Father; that 
He is sent by the Son; that He is His mouth-piece and 
glorifies Him; that, unlike creatures, He has not been 
made out of nothing, but comes forth from God; that 
He performs a sanctifying work among men, of which 
no creature is capable; that in possessing Him wd 

g )ssess God; that the Father created everything by 
im; that, in fine, He is immutable, has the attri- 
butes of immensity, oneness, and has a right to all the 
appellations that are used to express the dignity of 
the Son. Most of these conclusions he supports by 
means of Scriptural texts, a few from amongst which 
are given above- But the writer lays special stress 
on Tmat is read in Matt., xxviii, 19. ^'The Lord”, he 
writes (Ad Serap., Ill, n. 6, in P. G., XXVI, 633 set-), 
“founded the Faith of the Church on the Trinity,' 
when He said to His Apostles: ‘Going therefore, 
teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name pi 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost-' 
If the Holy Ghost were a creature, Christ would not* 
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have associated Him with the Father; He would have 
avoided making a heterogeneous Trinity, composed of 
unlike elements. What did God stand in need of? 
Did He need to join to Himself a being of different 
nature? . . . No, the Trinity is not composed of the 
Creator and the creature.^’ A little later, St. Basil, 
Didymus of Alexandria, St. Epiphanius, St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, St. Ambrose, and St. Gregory of Nyssa 
took up the same thesis ex professo, supporting it for 
the most part with the same proofs. jUI these writ- 
ings had prepared the way for the Council of Constan- 
tinople which, in 381, condemned the Pneumatoma- 
chians and solemnly proclaimed the true doctrine. 
This teaching forms part of the Creed of Constantinople, 
as it is called, where the symbol refers to the Holy Ghost, 

Who is also our Lord and Who gives life ; Who pro- 
ceeds from the Father, Who is adored and glorified 
together with the Father and the Son; Who spoke by 
the prophets”. Was this creed, with these particular 
words, approved by the council of 381? Formerly 
that was the common opinion, and even in recent 
times it has been held by authorities like Hefele, 
HergenrSther, and Funk; other historians, amongst 
whom are Harnack and Duchesne, are of the contrary 
opinion; but all agree in admitting that the creed of 
which we are speaking was received and approved 
by the Council of Chalcedon, in 451, and that, at 
least from that time, it became the ojQficial formula of 
Catholic orthodoxy. 

IV. PROCESSION OP THE HoLY Ghost. — ^We need 
not dwell at length on the precise meaning of the 
Procession in God. (See Trinity.) It will suffice 
here to remark that by this word we mean the relation 
of origin that exists between one Divine Person and 
another, or between one and the two others as its 
principle of origin. The Son proceeds from the Fa- 
ther; the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
the Son. The latter truth will be specially treated » 
here. 

A. That the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
has always been admitted by all Christians; the truth 
is expressly stated in John, xv, 26. But the Greeks, 
after Photius, deny that He proceeds from the Son. 
And yet such is manifestly the teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers. 

(1) In the New Testament. — (a) The Holy Ghost is 
•called the Spirit of Christ (Rom., viii, 9), the Spirit of 
the Son (Gal., iv, 6), the Spirit of Jesus (Acts, xvi, 7). 
These terms imply a relation of the Spirit to the Son, 
which can only be a relation of origin. This conclu- 
sion is so much the more indisputable as aU admit the 
similar argument to explain why the Holy Ghost is 
called the Spirit of the Father. Thus St. Augustine 
argues (In Joan., tr. xcix, 6, 7 in P. L., XXXV, 1888) : 
''You hear the Lord hims^ declare: 'It is not you 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh 
in you Likewise you hear the Apostle declare : ' God 
hath sent the Spirit of his Son into yourThearts'. 
Could there then be two spirits, one the spirit of the 
Father, the other the spirit of the Son? Certainly not. 
Just as there is only one Father, just as there is only 
one Lord or one Son, so there is only one Spirit, Who 
is, consequently, the Spirit of both. . . Why then should 
you refuse to believe that He proceeds also from the 
Son, since He is also the ^irit of the Son? If He did 
not proceed from Him, Jesus, when He appeared to 
His disciples after His Resurrection, would not have 
breathed on them, saying: 'Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost'. What, indeed, does this breathing signify, 
but that the Spirit proceeds also from Him?” St. 
Athanasius had argued in exactly the same way (De 
Trinit. et Spir. S., n. 19, in P. G., XXVI, 1212), and 
concluded: “We say that the Son of God is also the 
source of the Spirit. ” 

(b) The Holy Ghost receives from the Son, accord- 
ing to John, xvi, 13-15: “ When he, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, he will teach you all truth. For he shall not 


speak of himself; but what things soever he shall hear, 
he shall speak; and the thin^ that are to come, he 
shall shew you. He shall glorify me; because he shall 
receive of mine, and shall shew it to you. All things 
whatsoever the Father hath, are mine. Therefore I 
said, that he shall receive of mine, and shew it to you. ” 
Now, one Divine Person can receive from another only 
by Procession, being related to that other as to a prin- 
ciple. What the Paraclete wiU receive from the Son 
is immanent knowledge, which He will afterwards 
manifest exteriorly. But this immanent knowledge 
is the very essence of the Holy Ghost. The latter, 
therefore, has His origin in the Son, the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Son. “He shall jaot speak of 
Himself”, says St. Augustine (In Joan., tr. xcix, 4, 
in P. L., XXXV, 1887), “ because He is not from Him- 
self, but He shall tell you all He shall have heard. He 
shall hear from Him from whom He proceeds. Iq 
His case, to hear is to know, and to know is to be. He 
derives His knowledge from Him from WLom He 
derives His essence. ” St. Cyril of Alexandria remarks 
that the words: “He shall receive of mine” signify 
“the nature ” which the Holy Ghost has from the Son, 
as the Son has His from the Father (De Trinit., dialog, 
vi, in P. G., LXXV, 1011). Besides, Jesus gives this 
reason of His assertion: “He shall receive of mine”: 
“All things whatsoever the Father hath, are mine?'. 
Now, since the Father has with regard to the Holy 
Ghost the relation we term Active Spiration, the Son 
has it also; and in the Holy Ghost there exists, con- 
sequently, with regard to both, Passive Spiration or 
Procession. 

(2) The same.truth has been constantly held by the 
Fathers. — ^This fact is undisputed as far as the West- 
ern Fathers are concerned; but the Greeks deny it in 
the case of the Easterns. We will cite, therefore, a 
few witnesses froin among the latter. The testimony 
of St. Athanasius has been quoted above, to the effect 
that “the Son is the source of the Spirit”, and the 
statement of Cyril of Alexandria that the Holy 
Ghost has His ''nature” from the Son. The latter 
saint further asserts (Thesaur., assert, xxxiv in P. G., 
LXXV, 585) ; “ When the Holy Ghost comes into our 
hearts. He makes us like to God, because He proceeds 
from the Father and the Son”; and again (J^ist., 
xvii, Ad Nestorium, De excommunicatione in F. G., 
LXXVIL 117) : “ The Holy Ghost is not unconnected 
with the Son, for He is called the Spirit of Truth, and 
Christ is the Truth; so He proceeds from Him as well 
as from God the Father.” St. Basil (De Spirit. S., 
xviii, in P. G., XXXII, 147) wishes us not to depart 
from the traditional order in mentioning the Three 
Divine Persons, because “ as the Son is to the Father, 
so is the Spirit to the Son, in accordance with the ancient 
order of the names in the fonnula of baptism”. St. 
Epiphanius writes (Ancor., viii, in P. G., XLIII, 29, 
30) that the Paraclete “is not to be considerea as 
uncoimected with the Father and the Son, for He is 
with Them one in substance and divinity”, and states 
that “He is from the Father and the Son”; a little 
further, he adds (op. cit., xi, in P. G., XLIII, 35) : “ No 
one knows the Spirit, b^des the Father, except the 
Son, from Whom He proceeds and of Whom He re- 
ceives.” Lastly;, a council held at Seleucia in 410 
proclaims its faith “in the Holy Living Spirit, the 
Holy Living Paraclete, Who proceeds from the Father 
and the Son” (Lamy, “ Concilium Seleucise”, Louvain, 
1868). 

However, when we compare the Latin writers, as a 
body, with the Eastern writers, we notice a difference in 
language : while the former almost unanimously affirm 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
from the Son, the latter generally say that He pro- 
ceeds from the Father throzcgk the Son. In reality 
the thought expressed by both Greeks and Latins is 
one and the same, only the manner of espressing it is 
slightly different: the Greek formula iK rov mrpds 
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rod viov expresses directly the order according to 
which the Father ^d the Son are the principle of the 
Holy Ghost, and implies their equality as principle; 
the Latin formula expresses directly this equality, and 
implies the order. As the Son Hinoself proceeds from 
the Father, it is from the Father that He receives, 
with everything else, the virtue that makes Him the 
principle of the Holy Ghost. Thus, the Father alone 
IS prindpium absque prindpio, airla, dvapxos irpoKa- 
rapicritcfi, and, comparatively, the Son is an interme- 
diate principle. The distinct use of the two prepo- 
sitions, (from) and (through), implies nothing 
else. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
Greek theolodans Blemmidus, Beccus, Calecas, and 
Bessarion called attention to this, explaming that the 
two particles have the same signification, but that 
from is better suited to the First Person, Who is the 
source of the others, and through to the Second Person, 
comes from the Father. Long before their time 
St- Basil had written (De Spir. S., viii, 21, in P. G., 
XXXII, 106): “The e:^ression dC oC expresses ac- 
knowledgment of the primordial principle [t^s vpoK^ 
rapKTLKTjs airlasy*; and St. Chrysostom (Horn, v in 
Joan., n. 2, in P. G., LIX, 56): “If it be said through 
Him, it is said solely in order that no one may imagine 
that the Son is not generated It may be added that 
the terminology used by the Eastern and Western 
writers, respectively, to express the idea is far from 
being invariable. Just as Cyril, Epiphanius, and other 
Greeks afSrm the Procession ex utroque, so several 
Latin writers did not consider they were departing 
from the teaching of their Church in expressing them- 
selves like the Greeks. Thus TertuUian (Contra 
Prax., iv, in P. L., II, 182): “Spiritum non aliunde 
puto quam a Patre per Filium”; and St. Hilary (De 
Trinit., hb. XII, n. 57, in P. L., X, 472), addressing 
himself to the Father, protests that he wishes to adore, 
with Him and the Son, “Thy Holy Spirit, Who comes 
from Thee through Thy only Son”. And yet the 
same writer had said, a little higher (op. cit.. lib. II, 
29, in P. L., X, 69), “that we must confess the Holy 
Ghost conoing from the Father and the Son ”, a clear 
proof that the two formulae were regarded as sub- 
stantially equivalent. 

B. Proceeding both from the Father and the Son, 
the Holy Ghost, nevertheless, proceeds from Them as 
from a single principle. Tms truth is, at the very 
least, insinuated in the passage of John, xvi, 15 
(cited above), where Christ establishes a necessary 
connexion between His own sharing in all the Father 
has and the Procession of the Holy Ghost. Hence it 
follows, indeed, that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the two other Persons, not in so far as They are distinct, 
but inasmuch as Their Divine perfection is numericalljr 
one. Besides, such is the explicit teaching of ecclesi- 
astical tradition, which is concisely put by St. Augustine 
(De Trin., lib. V, c. xiv, in P. L., XLII, 921) : “ As the 
Father and the Son are only one God and, relatively 
to the creature, only one Creator and one Lord, so, 
rdatively to the Holy Ghost, They are only one prin- 
ciple.” This doctrine was defined in the following 
words by the Second (Ecumenical Council of Lyons 
Penzinger, “Enchiridion” (1908), n. 460]: ‘^We 
confess that the Holy Ghost proceeds eternally from 
the Father and the Son, not as from two principles, 
but as from one principle, not by two spirations, but 
by one single spiration.” The teaching^ was again 
laid down by the Council of Florence (ibid., n. 691), 
and by Eugene TV in his Bull “Cantate Domino” 
(ibid., n. 703 sq.). 

C. It is likewise an article of faith that the Holy 
Ghost does not proceed, like the Second Person of the 
Trinity, by way of generation. Not only is the Sec- 
ond Person alone called Son in the Scrfctures, not only 
is He alone said to be hegoUenj but He is also called 
the only Son God; the ancient symbol that bears 
the name of Saint Athanasius states expressly f^t 


“the Holy Ghost comes from the Father and from the 
Son, not made, not created, not generated, but pro- 
ceedmg”. As we are utterly incapable of otherwise 
fixing the meaning of the mysterious mode affecting 
this relation of origin, we apply to it the name spira- 
tion, the signification of which is principally negative 
and by way of contrast, in the sense that it affirms a 
Procession peculiar to the Holy Ghost and exclusive 
of filiation. But though we distinguish absolutely 
and essentially between generation and spiration, it 
is a very delicate and difficult task to say what the 
difference is. St. Thomas (I, Q. xxvii), following 
St. Augustine (De Trin., XV, xxvii), finds the expla- 
nation and, as it were, the epitome, of the doctrine in 
the principle that, in God, the Son proceeds through 
the Intellect and the Holy Ghost through the Will. 
The Son is, in the language of Scripture, the image of 
the Invisible God, His Wordj His uncreated wisdom. 
(3od contemplates Himself and knows Himself from 
all eternity, and, knowing Himself, He forms within 
Himself a substantial idea of Himself, and this sub- 
stantial thought is His Word. Now every act of 
knowledge is accomplished by the production in the 
intellect of a representation of the object known; 
from this head, then, the process offers a certain analogy 
with generation, which is the production by a living 
being of a being partaking of the same nature; and 
the analogy is only so much the more striking when 
there is question of this act of Divine knowledge, the 
eternal term of which is a substantial being, consub- 
stantial with the knowing subject. As to the Holy 
Ghost, according to the common doctrine of theolo- 
gians, He proceeds through the will. The Holy 
Spirit, as His name indicates, is Holy in virtue of His 
origin. His spiration; He comes therefore from a holy 
principle) now holiness resides in the will, as wisdom 
IS in the intellect. That is also the reason why He is 
so often called par excellence^ in the writings of the 
Fathers, Love and Charity. The Father and the Son 
love one another, from all eternity, with a perfect, 
ineffable love; tne term of this infinitely fruitful 
mutual love is Their Spirit. Who is co-eternal and con- 
substantial with Them. Only, the Holy Ghost is not 
indebted to the manner of His Procession precisely for 
this perfect resemblance to His principle, in other 
words for His consubstantiality; for to will or love 
an object does not formally imply the production of 
its immanent image in the soul that loves, but rather 
a tendency, a movement of the will towards the thing 
loved, to be united to it and enjoy it. So, making 
every allowance for the feebleness of our intellects in 
knowing, and the unsuitability of our words for ex- 
pressing the mysteries of the Divine life, if we can 
grasp how the word generation, freed from all the im- 
perfections of the material order, may be applied by 
analog to the Procession of the Word, so we may see 
that the term can in no way be fittingly applied to the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost. 

V, The Filioque. — Having treated of the part 
taken by the Son in the Procession of the Holy Ghost, 
we come next to consider- the introduction of the ex- 
pression Filioque into the Creed of Constantinople. 
The author of the addition is unknown^ but the jfirst 
trace of it is found in Spain. The Fihoque was suc- 
cessively introduced into the Symbol of the Council 
of Toledo in 447, then, in pursuance of an order of 
another synod held in the same place (589), it was 
inserted in the Niceno-Constantin^olitan Creed . Ad- 
mitted likewise into the Symbol Quicumque, it began 
to appear in France in the eighth century. It was 
chanted in 767, in Charlemagne's chapel at Gentilly, 
where it was heard by ambassadors from Constantine 
Copronymus. The Greeks were astonished and pro- 
tested, explanations were given by the Latins, and 
many discussions followed. The Archbishop of Aqui- 
leia^ Paulinus, defended the addition at the Council 
of IViuli, in 796. It was afterwards accepted by a 
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council held at Aachen, in 809. However, as it 
proved a stumbling-block to the Greeks, Pope Leo 
III disapproved of it; and, though ne entirely 
agreed with the Franks on the question of the doctrine, 
he advised them to omit the new word. He hims elf 
caused two large silver tablets, on which the creed 
with the disputed expression omitted was en^aved, 
to be erected in St. Peter^s. His advice was uimeeded 
by the Franks; and, as the conduct and schism of 
Photius seemed to justify the Westerns in paying no 
more regard to the feelings of the Greeks, the addition 
of the words was accepted by the Roman Church 
under Benedict VIII (cf. Funk, ‘'Eorchengeschichte”, 
Paderborn, 1902, p. 243). 

The Greeks have always blamed the Latins for 
making the addition. They considered that, quite 
apart from the question of doctrine involved by the 
expression, the insertion was made in violation of a 
decree of the Co^cil of Ephesus, forbidding anyone 
*Ho produce, write, or compose a confession of faith 
other than the one defined by the Fathers of Nicsea 
Such a reason will not bear examination. Supposing 
the truth of the dopna (established above), it is inad- 
missible that the Church could or would have deprived 
herself of the right to mention it in the symbol. If 
the opinion be adhered to, and it has strong arguments 
to support it, which considers that the developments 
of the Creed in what concerns the Holy Ghost were 
approved by the Council of Constantinople (381), at 
once it might be laid down that the bishops at Ephesus 
(431) certainly did not think of condemning or blam- 
ing those of Constantinople. But, from the fact that 
the disputed expression was authorized by the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, in 451, we conclude that the pro- 
hibition of the Council of Ephesus was never under- 
stood, and ought not to be understood, in an absolute 
sense. It may be considered either as a doctrinal, 
or as a merely disciplinary pronouncement. In the 
first case it would exclude any addition or modifica- 
tion opposed to, or at variance with, the deposit of 
Revelation; and such seems to be its historic import, 
for it was proposed and accepted by the Fathers to 
oppose a formula tainted with Nestorianism. In the 
second case, considered as a disciplinary^ measure, it 
can bind only those who are not the depositaries of the 
supreme power in the Church. The latter, as it is 
their duty to teach the revealed truth and to preserve 
it from error, possess, by Divine authority, the power 
and right to dmw up and propose to the-faithfm such 
confessions of faith as circximstances may demand. 
This right is as unconfinable as it is inalienable. 

VI. Gifts of the Holy Ghost. — This title and 
the theory connected with it, like the theory of the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost and that of the sins against 
the Holy Ghost, imply what theologians call appro- 
priation, By this term is meant attributing espe- 
cially to one Divine Person perfections and exterior 
works which seem to us more clearly or more imme- 
diately to be connected with Him, when we consider 
His personal characteristics, but which in reality are 
common to the Three Persons. It is in this sense that 
we attribute to the Father the perfection of omnipo- 
tence, with its most striking manifestations, e. g. the 
Creation, because He is the principle of the two other 
Persons; to the Son we attribute wisdom and the 
works of wisdom, because He proceeds from the Fa- 
ther by the Intellect; to the Holy Ghost we attribute 
the operations of grace and the sanctification of souls, 
and in particular spiritual gifts soad fruits, because He 
proceeds from the Father and the Son as Their mu- 
tual love and is called in Holy Writ the goodness and 
the charity of God. 

The gifts of the Holy Ghost are of two kinds: the 
first are g>eciall 5 ’ intended for the sanctification of the 
person who receives them; the second, more properly 
called cMrismata, are extraordinary favours granted 
for the help of another, favours, too, which do not 


sanctify by themselves, and may even be separated 
from sanctifying grace. Those of the first class are 
accounted seven in number, as enumerated by Isaias 
(xi, 2, 3), where the prophet sees and describes them 
in the Messias. They are the gifts of wisdom, under- 
standing, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety (god- 
liness), and fear of the Lord. The gift of wisdom, by 
detaching us from the world, makes us relish and love 
only the things of heaven. The gift of understanding 
helps us to grasp the truths of religion as far as is 
necessary. The gift of counsel springs from super- 
natural prudence, and enables us to see and choose 
correctly what will help most to the glory of God 
and our own ^salvation. By the gift of fortitude 
we receive courage to overcome the obstacles and 
difficulties that arise in the practice of our religious 
duties. The gift of knowledge points out to us the 
path to follow and the dangers to avoid in order to 
reach heaven. The gift of piety, by inspiring us with 
a tender and filial confidence in God, makes us joy- 
fully embrace aU that pertains to His service. Lastly, 
the gift of fear fills us with a sovereign respect for God, 
and makes us dread, above all things, to offend Him. 
As to the inner nature of these gifts, theologians con- 
sider them to be supernatural and permanent qualities, 
which make us attentive to the voice of Goa, which 
render us susceptible to the workings of actual grace, 
which make us love the things of God, and, conse^ 
quently, render us more obedient and docile to the 
in^irations of the Holy Ghost. But how do they 
differ from the virtues? Some writers think they are 
not really distinct from them, that they are the virtues 
inasmuch as the latter are free gifts of God, and that 
they are identified essentially with grace, charity, and 
the virtues. That opinion has the particular merit 
of avoiding a multiplication of the entities infused into 
the soul. Other writers look upon the gifts as per- 
fections of a higher order than the virtues; the latter, 
they say, dispose us to follow the impul^ and guid- 
ance of reason; the former are fxmctionallv intended 
to render the will obedient and docile to the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Ghost. For the former opinion, see 
BellevUe, “L^oeuvre du Saint-Esprit ” (Paris, 1902), 
99 sg.; and for the latter, see St. Thomas, I-II, Q. 
Ixviii, a. 1, and Froget, “De ^habitation du Saint- 
Esprit dans les toes justes” (Paris, 1900), 378 sq. 

^'he gifts of the second class, or charismata, are 
known to us partly from St. Paul, and partly from 
the history of the primitive Church, in the bosom of 
which God plentifully bestowed them. Of these 
manifestations of the Spirit", “all these things 
[that] one and the same Spirit worketh, dividing to 
every one according as he wiU ", the Apostle speaks 
to us, particularly in I Cor., xii, 6-11; I Cor., xii, 28- 
31; and Rom., xii, 6-8. In the first of these three 
passages we find nine charismata mentioned: the 
gfft of speaking with wisdom, the gift of speaking 
with knowledge, faith, the grace of healing, the gift 
of miracles, the gift of prophecy, the gift of discermng 
spirits, the gift of tongues, the gift of interpreting 
speeches. To this list we must at least add, as being 
found in the other two passages indicated, the gift of 
government, the gift of helps, and perhaps what Paul 
calls distrihutio and misericordia. However, exegetes 
are not all agreed as to the number of the chiarismata, 
or the nature of each one of them; long ago, St. Chrys- 
ostom and St. Augustine had pointecT out the obscu- 
rity of the question. Adhering to the most probable 
views on the subject^ we may at once classify the 
charismata and esrolam the meaning of most of them 
as follows. They form four natural groups: (l) Two^ 
charismata which regard the teaching of Divine things: 
sermo sapierdioe, senno scientice, the former relating to 
the exposition of the higher mysteries, the latter to 
the body of Christian truths. (2) Three charismate 
that lend support to this teaching; /ides, gratia sqa/m 
tatum, operatio virtutum. The faith here spokm of k 
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faith in the sense nsed by Matt., xvii, 19: that which 
works wonders; so it is, as it were, a condition and a 
part of the two gifts mentioned with it. (3) Four 
charismata that served to edify, exhort, and encourage 
the faithful, and to confound the unbelievers: 'pro- 
phetia, discretio spirituunij genera Vmguarum^ irderfre- 
taiio sermonum. These four seem to fall logically mto 
two groups; for prophecy, which is essentially an 
inspired pronouncement on different religious subjects, 
the declaration of the future being only of secondaiy 
import, finds its complement and, as it were, its check 
in the ^t of discermng spirits; and what, as a rule, 
would be the use of glossolalia — ^the gift of speaking 
with tongues — ^if the gift of interpreting them were 
wanting? (4) Lastly there remam the charismata 
that seem to have as object the administration of 
temporal affairs, and works of charity: gubernationes^ 
opitulaMones. distributiones. ' Judging by the context, 
tnese gifts, though conferred and useful for the direc- 
tion and comfort of one's neighbour, were in no way 
necessarily found in all ecclesiastical superiors. 

The charismata, being extraordinary favours and not 
requisite for the sanctification of the individual, were 
not bestowed indiscriminately on all Christians. How- 
ever, in the Apostolic Age, they were comparatively 
common, esp^ecially in the communities of Jerusalem, 
Rome, and Corinth. The reason of this is apparent: 
in the infant Churches the charismata were extremely 
useful, and even morally necessary, to strengthen the 
faith of beKevers, to confound tne infidels, to make 
them reflect, and to counterbalance the false miracles 
with which they sometimes prevailed. St. Paul was . 
careful (I Cor., xii, xiii, xiv) to restrict authoritatively 
the use of these charismata within the ends for which 
they were bestowed, and thus insist upon their sub- 
ordination to the power of the hierarchy. Of. Batif- 
fol, ‘'L’Eglise naissante et le catholicisme" (Paris, 
1909), 36. (See Charismata.) 

VII. Fruits of the Holy Ghost. — Some writers 
extend this term to all the supernatural virtues, or 
rather to the acts of all these virtues, inasmuch as they 

Ghost in our souls by means of His grace. But, witS 
St. Thomas, I-II, Q. Ixx, a. 2, the word is ordinarily 
restricted to mean only those supernatural works that 
are done joyfully and with peace of soul. This is the 
sense in wmch most authorities apply the term to the 
list mentioned by St. Paul (Gal., v, 22, 23): ‘^But the 
fruit of the Spirit is, charity^ joy, peace, patience, be- 
nignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, mod- 
esty, continency, chastity." Moreover, there is no 
doubt that this list of twelve — ^three of the twelve are 
omitted in several Greek and Latin manuscripts — ^is 
not to be taken in a strictly limited sense, but, accord- 
ing to the rules of Scriptural language, as capable of 
being extended to include all act^ of a similar charac- 
ter. That is why the Angelic Doctor says: “Every 
virtuous act which man performs with pleasure is a 
fruit." The fruits of the Holy Ghost are not habits, 
permanent qualities, but acts. They cannot, there- 
lore, be coniounded with the virtues and the gifts, 
from which they are distinguished as the effect is from 
its cause, or the stream from its source. The charity, 
patience, mildness, etc., of which the Apostle speaks 
m this passage, are not then the virtues themselves, 
but rather their acts or operations; for, however pei^ 
feet the virtues may be, they cannot be considered 
aS' the ultiinate etf^ts of ^ce, being themselves 
intended, inasmuch as they are active principles, to 
produce something else, i. e. their aete. Further, in 
ord^ that these acts may fully jusrify their meta- 
pborioal name of fruUs, they must belong tOr that 
class which are performed wim ease and pleasure ; in 
0 #^ words, the difficulty involted in perfomoing 
tb,cm disawear.in presence oi the delight ana 
satisf4et4an r^pjting from the good accomplished. 

Tilt Sfera J.0A1NST THE HoLT Ghost.— T he sin or 


blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is mentioned in 
Matt., xii, 22-32; Mark, iii, 22-30; Luke, xii, 10 — 
cf. xi, 14-23; and Christ everywhere declares that 
it shall not be pardoned. In what does it consist? 
If we examine all the passages alluded to, there can 
be little doubt as to the re^y. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the account given by St. Matthew, which is 
more complete than that of the other Synoptics. 
There had been brought to Christ “one possessed with 
a devil, blind and dumb : and he healed him, so that 
he spoke and saw". While the crowd is wondering, 
and asking: “Is not this the Son of David?", the 
Pharisees, yielding to their wonted jealousy, and 
shutting their eyes to the light of evidence, say: 
“This man casteth not out devils but by Beelzebub 
the prince of the devils. ” Jesus then proves to them 
the absurdity, and, consequently, the malice of their 
explanation; He shows them that it is by “the Spirit 
of God" that He casts out devils, and then He con- 
cludes: “Therefore I say to you: Every sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven men, but the blasphemy 
of the Spirit shall not be forgiven. And whosoever 
shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forriven him: but he that shall speak against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, nor in the world to come." So, to sin 
against the Holy Ghost is to confound Him with the 
spirit of evil, it is to deny, from pure malice, the Di- 
vine character of works manifestly Divine. This is 
the sense in which St. Mark also defines the sin in 
question; for, after reciting the words of the Master: 
“But he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
shall never have forgiveness ", he adds at once: “Be- 
cause they said: He hath an unclean spirit." With 
this sin oi pure downright malice, Jesus contrasts the 
sin “against the Son of man", that is the sin com- 
mitted against Himself as man, the wrong done to His 
humanity in judging Him by His humfle and lowly 
appearance. This fault, unlike the former, might be 
excused as the result of man's ignorance and mis- 
understanding. 

But the Fathers of the Church, commenting on the 
Gospel texts we are treating of, did not confine them- 
selves to the meaning given above. Whether it be 
that they wished to group together all objectively 
analogous cases, or whether they hesitated and wav- 
ered when confronted with this point of doctrine, 
which St. Augustine declares (Serm. ii de verbis 
Domini, c. v) one of the most difficult in Scripture, 
they Imve proposed different interpretations or ex- 
planations. St. Thomas, whom we may safehr follow, 
gives a very good summary of opinions in II-II, Q. 
xiv. He says that blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
was and may be explained in three ways. Sometimes, 
and in its most literal signification, it has been taken 
to mean the uttering of an insult against the Divine 
Spirit, applying the appellation either to the Holy Ghost 
alone or to all Three Divine Persons. This was the sin 
of the Pharisees^ who spoke at first against “the Son 
of man", criticizing the works and human ways of 
Jesus, accusing Him of loving good cheer and wine, 
of associating with the publicans, and who. later on, 
with undoubted bad faith, traduced His Divine works, 
the miracles which He wrought by virtue of His own 
Divinity. On the other hand, St, Augustine frequently 
explains blasphemy against the Holy Ghost to be final 
impenitence, perseverance till death in mortal sin. 
This impenitence is against the Holy Ghost, in the 
sense that it frustrates and is absolutely opposed to 
the remission of sins, and this remission is appropriated 
to the Holy Ghost, the mutual love of the Father and 
the Son. In this view, Jesus, in Matt., xii, and Mark, 
iii, did not really accuse the Pharisees of blaspheming 
the Holy Ghost, He only warned them against the 
danger they were in of doing so. Finally, several 
Fathers, and, after them, many scholastic theologians, 
apply the expressiem to all sms directly opposed to 
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that quality which is, by appropriation, the charac- 
teristic quality of the Third Divine Person. Charity 
and goodness are especially attributed to the Holy 
Ghost, as power is to the Father and wisdom to the 
Son. Just, then, as they termed sins against the 
Father those that resulted from frailty, and sins 
against the Son those that sprang from ignorance, so 
the sins against the Holy Ghost are those that are 
committed from downright malice, either by despising 
or rejecting the inspirations and impulses which, hav- 
ing been stirred in man’s soul by the Holy Ghost, 
would turn him away or deliver him from evil. It is 
easy to see how this wide explanation suits all the 
circumstances of the case where Christ addresses the 
words to the Pharisees. These sins are commonly reck- 
oned six: despair, presumption, impenitence or a fixed 
determination not to repent, obstinacy, resisting the 
known truth, and envy of another’s spiritual welfare. 

The sins against the Holy Ghost are said to be un- 
pardonable, but the meaning of this assertion will vary 
very much according to which of the three explanations 
given above is accepted. As to final impenitence, it is 
absolute; and this is easily understood, for even God 
cannot pardon where there is no repentance, and the 
moment of death is the fatal instant after which no 
mortal sin is remitted. It was because St. Augustine 
considered Christ’s words to imply absolute unpardon- 
ableness that he held the sin against the Holy GhostJ 
to be solely final impenitence. In the two other ex- ' 
planations, according to St. Thomas, the sin against 
the Holy Ghost is irremissible, not absolutely and 
always, but inasmuch as, considered in itself, it has not 
the claims and extenuating circumstances, inclining 
towards a pardon, that might be alleged in the case of 
sins of weakness or ignorance. He who, from pure 
and deliberate malice, refuses to recognize the mani- 
fest work of God, or rejects the necessary means of 
salvation, acts exactly like a sick man who not only 
refuses all medicine and all food, but who does all in 
his power to increase his illness, and whose malady 
becomes incurable, due to his own action. It is true 
that, in either case, God could, by a miracle, over- 
come the evil; He could, by His omnipotent inter- 
vention, either nullify the natural causes of bodily 
death, or radically change the stubborn will of the 
sinner; but such intervention is not in accordance 
with His ordinary providence ; and if He allows the 
secondary causes to act, if He offers the free human 
will only the help of ordinary but sufficient grace, who 
shall seek cause of complaint? In a word, the irre- 
missibleness of the sins against the Holy Ghost is 
exclusively on the part of the sinner, on account of 
the sinner’s act. 

On the dogma see: St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, Q. xxxvi- 
xliii; Franzelin, De Deo Trino (Rome, 18S1); C. Pesch, Free- 
lectiones dogmaticcB, II (Freiburg im Br., 1895) ; Pohlb, Lehrbttch 
der Dogmatik, I (Paderbom, 1902); Tanquerey, Synop. theol, 
dogm, spec., I, II (Rome, 1907-8). Concerning the Scriptural 


Innocent III, not merely to tap this source of charity 
and Christian mercy in its plenitude, but to diffuse 
its beneficent flood in a methodical manner to every 
sphere of social life.” Not that the idea of gathering 
together the sick in order that they might be assured 
of the care of a community of infirmarians was new 
in the Church. Nevertheless, a mistake must not be 
made on this point. The hospitium, the domtis hos- 
pitalis, the xenodocMum, which are mentioned be- 
fore the thirteenth century, w^ere in general only a 
refuge for alien (hospites, ^ivoi) travellers, poor wan- 
derers, and pilgrims so numerous in the Middle Ages. 
The sick were treated at their homes in accordance 
with the w^ords of Jesus Christ: ‘^Infirmus (eram) et 
visitastis me” (I was sick, and you visited me. — Matt., 
XXV, 36). The first hospitals in the modern sense of 
the word found their origin in the monasteries under 
the name of mfirmitona. During the Frankish period, 



Facade, Church of Santo Spirito in Sassia, Rome, 
Belonging to the Order op the Holt Ghost 
The facade shown here was added in 1587, by Sixtus V, to 
the church as rebuilt by Paul III in 1540 


arguments for the dogma: Winstanley, Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment (Cambridg^e, 1908); Lemonnyer, Epitres de S. Paul, I 
(Paris, 1905). Concerning tradition: Petavius, De Deo Trino 
in his Dogmata theologica; Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, I (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1892) ; de Regnon, Etudes tMologiques sur la Sainte 
Triniti (Paris, 1892); TixEront, Jffist. des dogmes, I (Paris, 
1905); Turmbl, Hist, de la thiol, positive (Paris, 1904). 

J. Forget. 

Holy Ghost, Order of the. — ^The Hospital of the 
Holy Ghost at Rome was the cradle of an order, which, 
beginning in the thirteenth century, spread through- 
out all the countries of Christendom, and whose incal- 
culable services have been recognized by eve^ histo- 
rian of medicine. Speaking of the hospital itself, La 
Porte du Theil calls it “a useful establishment, the 
most beautiful, the largest, and the best-ordered per- 
haps that exists at present, I say not in this queen of 
cities, I say in any civilized society of Europe”. The 
famous Virchow of Berlin, an unbeliever, says, in 
speaking of the order: ‘'It is just to recognize that it 
was reserved for the Roman Church, above all for 


in the absence of a school of medicine, medical science 
found a refuge in the monasteries. The care of the 
sick formed part of the duties of charity imposed upon 
the monks. Hence there were two sorts of infirmaries, 
the infirmitorium fratrum within the clamura, and the 
infirmitorium pauperum or seculi without. 

From the time of the crusades the hospitia of the 
Holy Land, those of the Hospitallers of St. John and 
the Teutonic Order (q. v.), were of a mixed character; 
founded for the reception of pilgrims to the Holy 
Places, they also served as hospitals for the sick. They 
became at the same time, as is well known, military in 
character, and to this circumstance may be credited 
the repeated attempts to give a military character to 
the Hospitallers of the Holy Ghost, although they 
have never carried arms nor had occasion to use them. 
Two circumstances led to the creation of the Hospi- 
tallers of the Holy Ghost by Innocent III : the exam- 
ple given in Provence by Guy de Montpellier, who 
established in his native town a lay community for the 
care of the sick under the patronage of the Holy 
Ghost (it is not known what caused him to choose 
this patronage; perhaps the Holy Ghost was chosen 
as the Spiritus amoris); the second cause was a 
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foundation of Anglo-Saxon origin already existing on 
the banks of the Tiber. This was a simple hospitium 
founded in 715 by King Ina for his countrj^en and 
known by the name of Hospitals S. Mariae in Sassia, 
around which was formed a quarter called the Schola 
Saxonum. In the course of centuries the buildings 
had fallen to ruin, but the endowments were still 
available and were appropriated by the pope to the 
new institute. A first hospital building was erected 
in the same quarter, and Guy de Montpellier was 
called to Rome to orgai^e the service of the sick. 

In the beginning the institution was in the hands of 
laymen, Innocent III confining himself to attaching 
to it four clerics for spiritual duties, responsible only to 
the pope or his delegate. In retmn he endowed the 
institution with the most extendve privileges, hith- 
erto reserved to the great monastic orders; exemption 
from all spiritual and temporal jurisdiction save his 
own, the right to build churches, to nominate chap- 
lains, and to have their own cemeteries. The signal 
was given; everywhere there arose filial houses 
modeUed after the mother-house, while houses al- 
ready in existence Mstened to seek aflSiliation in order 
to enjoy these great privileges; the filial houses 
swarmed in turn, and thus formed a network of 
colonies dependent immediately or mediately on the 
Holy Ghost at Rome, and enjoying the same privileges 
on condition of adopting the same rule, of submitting 
to periodical visitation, and of paying a light contri- 
bution to their metropolitan. At the end of the thir- 
teenth century the order numbered in France more 
than 180 houses, and a century later nearly 400. In 
Germany the list drawn up by Virchow counts about 
130 houses at the end of the fourteenth century. An- 
other historian reaches a figure of 900 houses at the 
same period for the whole of Christendom, but he does 
not call it complete. The central authority, residing 
at Rome, was vested in a master-general, later called 
commander, a general chapter held each year at Pente- 
cost, and the visitors delegated by the chapter. ^ 

An outburst of generosity responded to .this display 
of Christian mercy; donations of every sort, in lands 
and revenues, poured in, which enriched the order and 
gave rise to a temporal administration modelled on 
that of the military orders. Thus their possessions 
were grouped into commanderies, which were soon 
invaded by laymen (many of them married), and thus 
arose the self-styled ‘‘Militia of the Holy Ghost 
These lay knights assumed the revenues of these com- 
manderies on condition of furnishing to the order an 
annual contribution analogous to the responsions of 
the military orders. This was an abuse to which 
Pius II put an end by appropriating these prebends 
of the Iloly Ghost to a new order founded by him in 
1459 under the name of Our Lady of Bethlehem. In 
1476 Pope Sixtus IV decreed further that the com- 
manderies should be given only to religious. As to 
the magisterial commandery at Rome, it was nearly 
always reserved for a prelate of the Roman Court. 
Under Guy de Montpellier and his early successors 
the two houses of Montpellier and Rome remained im- 
der the obedience of a common master general. When, 
later, two separate masters came to be appointed, 
it was decreed that the arch-hospital of Rome should 
collect the revenues of Italy, Sicily, England, and Hun- 
gary, and that the hospital of Montpellier should have 
jurfediotion over the houses of France and the other 
countries of Christendom. 

Subsequent to this division of the order, confirmed 
in 1619 by Pope Paul V, Oliver of Terrada, invested 
with the dignity of general of the order in France, 
abused it to renew the Militia of the Holy Ghost. He 
proceeded to distribute brevets of knighthood to men 
of all classes, to laymen, often married, which gave rise 
to protests on the part of the religious of the order. 
Louis XIV first abolished this knij^thood by an edict 
of 1672, which gave the goods of the Order of the Hol;^ 


Ghost to the Order of Notre Dame de Mont-Carmel, 
founded to procure pensions for gentlemen who had 
served in his armies. The Knights of the Holy Ghost 
opposed the execution of this edict, the withdrawal 
of which they secured, in 1692, by means of a compro- 
mise according to which they pledged themselves to 
recruit and equip a re^ment for the service of the 
king. However, the religious of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost opposed this edict in their turn, and in 1700, 
after len^hy proceedings, they finally secured victory 
in an edict which declared that the Order of the Holy 
Ghost was purely regular and in no way military. 
The buildings of the Arcispedale di Santo Spirito 
of Rome, which dated from the days of Sixtus IV 
(1471-84) are being reconstructed; they included a 
central hall, capable of containing 1000 beds, and dec- 
orated with frescoes, and special wards for contagious 
and for dangerous insane cases. A cloister was re- 
served for the physicians, surgeons, and infirmarians, 
who numbered more than a hundred. The church and 
the commander’s palace date from the time of Paul 
III (1534-49) . The annual revenue was estimated at 
500,000 livres. Under the government of the popes 
the Arcispedale was a catholic institution, that is to 
say a universal institution open to all Catholics, irre- 
spective of country, fortune, or condition. To-day 
(1909) it is merely a municipal institution, reserved 
for the inhabitants of Rome. 

A distinction must be drawn between this order and 
the Royal Order of the Holy Spirit founded in France 
by King Henry III, in 1578, to supersede the Order of 
St. Michael of Louis XI, which had fallen into dis- 
credit, and to commemorate his accession to the 
throne on Pentecost Sunday. This was a purely 
secular order of the court. 

liEFfcBVRH, Des Stdblissements charitahlea de Rome (Paris, 
I860); Virchow, Der Bospitaliter • Orden vom keiligen Qeiat 
(Berlin, 1877); Brunb, Hisioire de Vordre hospitalier du St- 
JSeprit (Paris, 1892); Db Smbdt, Uordre hospitalier du St~ 
JSsprit in Revue des Questions Bistoriques (Paris, 1893) ; 

Histoire des ordres monastiquest 11. 

Ch. Moeller. 

Holy Ghost, Religious Congregations of the. — 
I. The Congregation of the Holy Ghost and of 
THE Immaculate Heart of Mary was founded on 
Whit Sunday, 1703, for the purpose of preparing mis- 
sionaries for the most abandoned souls, whether in 
Christian or pagan countries. Its founder was a 
young, holy ecclesiastic of noble Breton birth and of 
brilliant talents, Claude-Fran^ois Poullart des Places, 
who, three years previously, in the twenty-first year oi 
his age, had given up the bright prospects of a parlia- 
mentary lawyer to embrace the ecclesiastical state. 
From the very beginning of his ecclesiastical studies 
he manifested a particular attraction for lowly and 
neglected works of charity. He became especially 
interested in poor, deserving students, on whom he 
freely spent all his own private means and as much as 
he could collect from his friends. It was with a dozen 
of these gathered round him that he opened the Sem- 
inary of the Holy Ghost, which afterwards developed 
into a religious society. The work grew rapidly; but 
the labours and anxieties connected with the founda- 
tion proved too much for the frail health of the founder. 
He cued on 2 October, 1709, in the thirty-first year of 
his age, and in only the third of his priesthood. The 
portraits which remain of Father Poullart des Places 
depict a distinguished and intelligent countenance, 
combining energy with sweetness. 

After the founder’s death, the Congregation of the 
Holy Ghost continued to progress; it became fully 
organized, and received the approbation of the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities. It sent missionaries to 
the French colonies, and to India and China, but suf- 
fered much from tne French Revolution, and, when 
that scourge had passed away, only one member. 
Father Berout, remained. Hehad sursdved noiracu- 
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lously, as it were, all manner of vicissitudes — shmwreck 
on the way to his destined mission in French Guiana, 
enslavement by the Moors, a sojourn in Senegal, where 
he had been sold to the English, who then ruled there. 
On his return to France, after peace was restored to 
the Church, he re-established the congregation, and 
continued its work. But it was found impossible 
to recover adequately from the disastrous effects of 
the dispersion caused by the Revolution, and the re- 
stored society was threatened with extinction. It 
was at this juncture that there came to its relief Fa- 
ther Libermann, and his fellow-missionaries of the 
Society of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, which he 
had founded in 1842. Since the object of both socie- 
ties was the same, the Holy See requested the founder 
of the new society to engraft it on the older Congre- 
gation of the Holy Ghost. This was done in 1848. 
Ven. Francis Mary Libermann was made first superior 
general of the united societies, and the whole body 
became so impregnated with his spirit and that of 
his first followers that he is rightly regarded as the 
chief father and founder of the Congregation of the 
Holy Ghost and of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
such as it exists to-day. 

The first care of the new sui^erior general was to 
organize on a solid basis the religious service of the old 
French colonies, by securing^ the establishment of 
bishoprics and making provisions for the supply of 
clergy through the Seminary of the Holy Ghost, which 
was continued on the lines of its original purpose — 
to serve as a colonial seminary for the French colonies. 
But the new superior general set himself to cultivate 
still wider fields of missionary enterprise. There had 
already been opened to him the vast domain of Africa, 
which he was, practically, the first to enter, and which 
was to be henceforth the chief field of labour of his 
disciples. It is a fact to be noted that the taking-up of 
the African missions by Ven. Francis Ma^ Libermann 
was due to the initiative of two American prelates, 
xmder the encouragement of the first Council of Balti- 
more. Already, m 1833, Dr. England, Bishop of 
Charleston, had drawn the attention of the Propa- 
ganda to the activity of heretics on the West Coast of 
Africa, and had urged the sending of missioners to 
those benighted regions. This appeal was renewed 
at the Council of Baltimore, and the Fathers there 
assembled commissioned the Rev. Dr. Barron, who 
was then Vicar-General of Philadelphia, to undertake 
the work at Cape Palmas. That zealous priest went 
over the ground carefully for a few years, and then 
repaired to Rome to give an accoimt of the work, and 
to receive further instructions. He was consecrated 
bishop and appointed Vicar-Apostolic of the Two 
Guineas. But, as he had only one priest and a cate- 
chist at his disposal he repaired to France to search for 
missioners. Ven, Francis Mary Libermaim supplied 
him at once with seven priests and three coadjutor 
brothers. The deadly climate played havoc with the 
inexperienced zeal of the first missionaries. All but 
one perished in the course of a few months, and Dr. 
Barron returned in despair to America, where he de- 
voted himself to missionary work. He died from the 
effects of his zeal during the yellow-fever epidemic in 
Savannah, in 1853, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
Father Libermann and his disciples retained the 
African mission; new missionaries volunteered to go 
out and take the places of those who had perished; 
and gradually there began to be built up the series of 
Christian communities in darkest Africa which form 
the distinctive work of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost. It has proved a work of continued sacrifice. 
Nearly 700 missionaries have laid down their lives in 
Africa during the past sixty years. Still, the spiritual 
results have compensated for it all. Where there was 
not a single Chnstian among the thirty millions of 
people who inhabit the districts confided to the Holy 
Ghost Fathers, there are to-day some hundred thou- 
VII.— 27 


sand solid, well-mstructed Catholics. These Christians 
are spread over the Diocese of Angola and the eight 
Vicariates of Senegambia, Sierra Leone, Gaboon, 
Ubangi (or French Upper Congo), Loango (or French 
Lower Congo), on tne West Coast; and Northern 
Madagascar, Zanzibar, Bagamoyo, on the East Coast. 
There are, moreover, the Prefectures of Lower Ni- 
geria, French Guinea, Lower Congo (Landana), and 
missions at Bata, in Spanish West Africa, and at 
Kindou, in the Congo Independent State. 

Besides the missions in Africa, the Coi^egation of 
the Holy Ghost has missions in Mauritius, Reunion, the 
Rodriguez Islands, Trinidad, Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Haiti, and Amazonia. Moreover, the congregation 
conducts some very important educational institu- 
tions, such as the French seminary at Rome, the 
colonial seminary at Paris, the colleges of Blackrock, 
Rockwell, and Rathmines in Ireland, St. Mary's 
College in Trinidad, the Holy Ghost College of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and the three colleges of Braga, 
Oporto, and Lisbon in Portugal. The congregation is 
organized into the following provinces: hrance, Ire- 
land, Portugal, United States, and Germany. These 
several provinces, as well as all the foreign missions, 
are imder the central control of a superior general, 
who resides in Paris, and who is aided by two assist- 
ants and four consultors — ^all chosen by the general 
chapter of the congregation. The whole society is 
under the jurisdiction of the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Propaganda. Recently^ houses have been opened in 
England, Canada, Belgium, and Holland, and it is 
hoped that they will develop into distinct provinces 
at no distant date^ so as to supply the colonies of these 
respective countries with an increase of missionaries. 
The province of the United States was foimded in the 
year 1873. It comprises to-day 74 professed fathers, 
19 professed scholastics, 30 professed coadjutor broth- 
ers. It is equipped with a novitiate and senior 
scholasticate, at Ferndale, in the Diocese of Hartford, 
an apostolic college at Cornwells, near Philadelphia. 
The main ob j ect of these institutions is to train mission- 
naries for the most abandoned souls, especially for the 
coloured people. The province has already estab- 
lished two missions for the coloured race, one in 
Philadelphia, the other at Rock Castle, near Rich- 
mond. Others will be established as guickly as 
missionaries are formed. Moreover, missions for 
various nationalities have been established in the 
following dioceses, at the urgent request of the re- 
roective bishops: Little Rock, Pittsbura, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, La Crosse, Philadelphia, Providence, 
and Harri^urg. In all there are twenty-three houses. 

The latest statistics for the entire congelation, 
published in April, 1908, give 195 communities, 722 
fathers, 210 professed scholastics, 655 professed bro- 
thers, 230 novices, 595 aspirants. About half the 
professed members are engaged in the African mis- 
sions. The congregation is slowly but steadily form- 
ing a native clergy and sisterhood in Africa. A dozen 
negro priests and about one hundred negro sisters are 
at present working in the several missions. 

II. Congregation of the Daughters op the 
Holt Ghost. — ^This congregation was founded in 
Brittany, in the year 1706, by two pious ladies, Ren6e 
Burel and Marie Balavenne, under the direction of a 
zealous missionary. Father Leuduger. Its principal 
object is the education' of children; but it also under- 
takes all kinds of charitable work. The congregation 
developed rapidly, and the White Sisters", as its 
members were called, from the colour of their habit, 
became very numerous aU over the north-west of 
France. It suffered the fate of all religious societies 
at the Revolution; but it quickly recovered, and in- 
creased a hundredfold during the course of the nine- 
teenth century. The iniquitoiis French anti-con^e- 
gation legislation of 1902 has caused the congregation 
to disperse. While still in possession at its mother- 
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house at Saint-Brieuc, in Brittany, and in several 
other of its houses in France, in the face of bitter 
persecution, several hundreds of the Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost have gone to Finland, Belgium, and the 
United States. The late Bisho;p Tierney invited 
them to his Diocese of Hartford in 1902, and from 
tWe they have already spread to Springfield, Provi- 
dence, Fall River, Burlm^on, and Ogdensburg. There 
are 22 houses at present in these several dioceses, and 
over 200 sisters. The provincial house is at Hartford. 

III. Sisters op the Holy Ghost (Dubuque). — 
This congregation was founded in 1890, by the late 
Most Rev. John Hennessey, Archbishop of Dubuque. 
Its object is twofold, the cultivation of devotion to 
God the Holy Ghost, and the education of youth. 
The mother-house is in St. Anthony's parish. West 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

rv. Sister-Servants op the Holt Ghost. — ^This 
congregation was founded at Steyl, Holland, in 1889, 
by the late Very Rev. Father Janssen, as auxiliary to 
his other foundation, the Society of the Divine Word. 
It was introduced into the United States in 1901, and 
has a convent at Techny, Illinois, and a school for 
negro children at Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

V. Sisters op the Holy Ghost (for coloured 
people). — ^This congregation was first established in 
1886 at San Antonio, Texas. So far, it has only two 
houses, one at San Antonio, and the other at Victoria, 
Texas. 

I. Lb Floch, Tie de PovUart dea Places (Paris, 1906) ; Pitra, 
y%e du Ven. Pkre LCbermann (P&tib, 1876); GOppbrt, lAfe of 
Ven. Father lAhermann (Dublin, 1880) : Lb Rot, Les Missions 
des vh-es du SUEspnt in. Annales de la Propagation de la Foi 
(Pans, 1904); Limbour, La Congregation du Str-Esprit (Paris, 
i909). — ^II. Notice sur la Congregation des Filles du St-Espnt 
(Saint-Brieuc, 1888). — III. Catholic News (New York, 28 Sept., 
1901); Constitutions of the Sisters of the Holy Ghost (Dubuque, 
1908). — ^IV. Die Missionsgemssenschaft von Steyl (Steyl, 1900). 

John T. Murphy. 

Holy Ghost, Servants op the. See Divine 
Word, Society op the (Nuns). 

Holy Grail. See Grail, Holy. 

Holy Humility of Mary, Institute of Sisters of 
The, founded at Dommartin-sous-Amance, France, in 
1855, by John Joseph Begel (b. 5 April, 1817; d. 23 
Jan., 1884), pastor of the two villages of Laitre and 
Dommartin. In 1854 three pious women, Mile Poi- 
tier, the foundress, known in religion as Mother Mary 
Magdalen, Marie Tabourat, later Mother Mary Anna, 
and Sister Maiy Joseph, having offered their services 
for the work of teactubag poor children. Father Begel 
conceived the idea of establishing a religious commu- 
nity. The following year he drew up a rule which 
was adopted by the sisters and approved by the 
Bishop of Nancy, 29 Aug., 1858. The object of the 
new con^gation was the education of youth in 
country districts and small towns, the training of 
orphans, the care of the sick, and incidentally the 
decoration of altars in parish churches. The asso- 
ciation increased in numbers, Soon, however. Father 
Biel's open condemnation of the policy of Napoleon 
nr towards the Church and especially towards relig- 
ious orders, brought him into disfavour with the civil 
authorities, and the sisters of the community were 
refused diplomas and prevented from opening schools. 

In 1863 Father Louis Hoffer of Louisville, Ohio, 
U. S. A.^pplied for four sisters to teach in his school. 
Bishop Rappe of Cleveland not only gave his ap- 

g roval, but invited the whole community to settle m 
is ^ocese. The sisters, accompanied hy Father 
Begel, set sail 30 May, 1864, and on their arrival took 
possession of a farm of 250 acres near New Bedford, 
Pennsylvania, which had just been vacated by the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Augustine, and to which they 
gave the name Villa Maria. It was far from a railroad, 
and the land was uncultivated, undrained, overgrown 
with brush, and dotted with sloughs, the buildings 


being surrounded by a marsh. Moreover, the com- 
mumty was destitute of resources and burdened with 
debt. Notwithstanding this the sisters immediately 
undertook the care of orphans and the work to which 
they had pledged themselves, and were soon able to 
enlarge the buildings (1869 and 1878). In 1879 a 
hospital was built, and shortly afterwards a chapel. 
The year 1884 was marked by the death of Father 
Begel, the venerable founder. In 1899 ground was 
purchased at Cleveland, Ohio, for an academy, which 
was chartered a few years later under the title of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, and empowered to confer degrees. 
In 1897 it was removed to a more suitable location. 

Owing to the remoteness of Villa Maria from rail- 
road facilities, a tract of sixty-three acres between 
Canton and Massillon, Ohio, was purchased in 1904 for 
the purpose of erecting a new mother-house, to be 
known as Moimt Maria, and a college, which was 
opened in 1908 under the title of College of the Immac- 
ulate Conception. 

The sisters wear a blue woollen habit, for headdress 
a gimp and bandeau, a black veil being worn by the 
professed, and a white one by novices. A silver medal 
IS suspended from the neck on a blue band, and a 
rosary from the girdle, which is also of blue. The 
novitiate lasts from two and a half to three years, and 
perpetual vows are made at the end of nme years. 
The superior, her two assistants, and four consultors 
are elected triennially. 

The congregation numbers (1909) about 200 mem- 
bers, including postulants and novices, in charge of 
15 parochial schools attended by 6400 children, 2 
academies, and an orphan asylum at Villa Maria. 


Holy Infancy, Brothers of the, founded in 
1853 by the Right Rev. John Timon, the first Bishop 
of Buffalo. The special aim of this congregation is 
the sanctification of its members and the care of des- 
titute and wayward boys. Bishop Timon, upon tak- 
ing possession of his see, gave ms first care to the 
orphans and neglected of his flock. He purchased a 
tract of land in West Seneca, now the city of Lacka- 
wanna, and established St. Joseph's Male Orphan 
Asylum and, a little later, St. John's Protecto:^ for 
wayward and destitute boys. Rev. Thomas Hines 
was appointed superintendent. These institutions 
struggled on under a heavy debt until 1882, when the 
Right Rev. Nelson H. Baker, V.G.,LL.D., was placed 
in charge. Monsignor Baker at once placed the work 
under the patronage of Our Blessed Lady of Victory 
and founded the Society of Our Lady of Victory to care 
for destitute Catholic children. From this time the 
work prospered. At present (1909) , under the general 
title of Our Lady of Victory Home, the following 
buildings are grouped: St. John's Protectory, with 700 
boys; St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum, with 250 boys; 
Working Boys' Home, with 75 boys; Our Lady of 
Victory Infant Asylum, caring for about 150. The 
brothers give special attention to the trade school 
of the protectory: printing, press-feeding, book- 
binding, baking, shoe-making, tailoring^ plumbing, 
gas-fitting, and other trades are taught with excellent 
results. The brothers at present number twenty- 
three. Yoimg men are received from the age of six- 
teen to thirty-five. After a probation of six months 
the candidate receives the habit. Two years are 
passed in tl\e novitiate, after which the novice takes 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. The 
brothers maintain a juniorate in which boys are re- 
ceived from twelve to fifteen years of age and trained 
to the work carried on by the community. They are 
governed by the bishop, who appoints a priest to su- 
perintend the institution and act as superior. Next 
m authority are the brother superior andhis assistants, 
who are elected every three years. 

Brother Stanislaus. 
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Holy InzLOceiits, the children mentioned in St. 
Matthew, ii, 16-18: Herod perceiving that he was de- 
luded by the wise men, was exceeding angry ; and send- 
ing kiUed all the men children that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the borders thereof, from two years old ana 
under, according to the time which he had diligently 
inquired of the wise men. Then was fulfilled that 
wmch was spoken By Jeremias the prophet, saying: 
A voice in Rama was heard, lamentation and great 
mourning; Rachel bewailing her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are not, ” The Greek 
Liturgy asserts that Herod killed 14,000 boys (rt^v 
&yL(av Ld' 'Srjiriap) the Syrians speak of 64,000, 

many medieval authors of 144,000, according to Apoc., 
xiv, 3. Modern writers reduce the number consid- 
erably, since Bethlehem was a rather small town. 
Knabenbauer brings it down to fifteen or twenty 
(Evang. S. Matt., I, 104), Bisping to ten or twelve 
(Evang. S. Matt.), Kellner to about six (Chiistusund 
seine Apostel, Freiburg, 1908); cf. “Anzeiger kath. 
Geistlicnk. Deutschl.”, 15 Febr., 1909, p. 32. This cruel 
deed of Herod is not mentioned by the Jewish historian 
Flavius Josephus, although he relates quite a number 
of atrocities committed By the king during the last 
years of his reign. The number of these children was 
so small that this crime appeared insignificant amongst 
the other misdeeds of Herod. Macrobius (Saturn., IV, 
xiv, de Augusto et jocis ejus) relates that when Au- 
gustus heard that amongst the boys of two years and 
under Herod’s own son also had been massacred, he 
said: “ It is better to be Herod’s hog ps], than his son 
alluding to the Jewish law of not eating, and 
consequently not killing, swine. The Middle Ages 

f ave faith to this story; Abelard inserted it in his 
ymn for the feast of Holy Innocents: — 

Ad mandatum regis datum generale 
nec ipsius infans tutus est a csede. 

Ad Augustum hoc delatum risum movit, 
et rex mitis de immiti digne lusit: 
malum, inquit, est Herodis esse natum. 
prodest magis talis re^ esse {lorcum. 

(Dreves, Petri Abaelardi Hymnarius Paracletensis^’, 
Paris, 1891, pp. 224, 274.) But this “infant” men- 
tioned by Macrobius, is Antipater, the adult son of 
Herod, who, by command of the dying king was decap- 
itated for having conspired against the life of his father. 

It is impossible to detemune the day or the year of 
the death of the Holy Innocents, since the chronology 
of the birth of Christ and the subsequent Biblical 
events is most uncertain. All we know is that the in- 
fants were slaughtered within two years following the 
apparition of the star to the Wise Men (Belser, in the 
Ttibingen “Quartalschrift ”, 1890, p. 361). The Church 
venerates these children as mart^ (flores martyrum) ; 
they are the first buds of the Church killed by the 
frost of persecution; they died not only for Christ, but 
in his stead (St. Aug., “Sermo IQus de sanctis”). In 
connexion with them the Apostle recalls the words of 
the Prophet Jeremias (xxxi, 15) speaking of the lamen- 
tation of Rachel. At Rama is the tomb of Rachel, rep- 
resentative of the ancestresses of Israel. There the 
remnants of the nation were gathered to be led into 
captivity. As Rachel, after the fall of Jerusalem, 
from her tomb wept for the sons of Ephraim, so she 
now weeps again for the men children of Bethlehem. 
The ruin of her people, led away to Babylon, is only a 
type of the ruin which menaces her children now, when 
the Messias is to be murdered and is compelled to flee 
from the midst of His own nation to escape from the 
sword of the apparitor. The lamentation of Rachel 
after the fall of Jerusalem receives its eminent com- 
pletion at the sight of the downfall of her people, 
ushered in by the slaughter of her children and the 
banishment of the Messias. 

The Latin Church instituted the feast of the Holy 
Innocents at a date now unknown, not before the 
end of the fourth and not later than the end of the 


fifth century. It is, with the feasts of St. Stephen and 
St. John, first found in the Leonine Sacramentary, 
dating from about 485. To the Philocalian Calendar 
of 354 it is unknown. The Latins keep it on 28 De- 
cember, the Greeks on 29 December, the Syrians 
and Chaldeans on 27 December. These dates have 
nothing to do with the chronological order of the event; 
the feast is kept within the octave of Christmas be- 
cause the Holy Innocents gave their life for the new- 
born Saviour. Stephen the first martyr (martyr by 
will, love, and blood), John, the Disciple of Love (mar- 
tyr by will and love), and these first flowers of the 
Chmch (martyrs by blood alone) accompany the Holy 
Child Jesus entering this world on Christmas day. 
Only the Church of Rome applies the word Innocentes 
to these children; in other Latin countries they are 
called simply Infantes and the feast had the title “ Al- 
lisio infantium” (Brev. Goth.), “Natale infantum”, 
or “Necatio infantum”. The Armenians keep it on 
Monday after the Second Sunday after Pentecost 
(Armen. Menology, 11 May), because they beheve 
the Holy Iimocents were lolled fifteen weeks after 
the birtn of Christ. 

In the Roman Breviaiy the feast was only a semi- 
double (in other breviaries a minor double) up to the 
time of Pius V, who, in his new Brevi^ (1568), raised 
it to a double of the second class with an octave (G. 
Schober, “ Expl. rit. brev. rom.”, 1891, p. 38) . Healso 
introduced the two hymns “Salvete flores martyrum ” 
and “Audit tyrannus anxius”, which are fragments 
of the Epiphany hymn of Prudentius. Before Pius V 
the Church of Rome sang the Christmas hymns on the 
feast of the Holy Innocents. The proper preface of the 
Gelasian Sacramentary for this feast is still found in 
the Ambrosian Missal. We possess a lengthy hymn in 
honour of the Holy Innocents from the pen of the Ven- 
erable Bede, * ^ Hymnum canentes martyrum ” (Dreves, 
“Analecta hymnica”} and a sequence composed 
by Notker, “Laus tibi Christe”, but most Churches 
at Mass used the “Celsa pueri concrepant melodia” 
(Kehrein, “ Sequenzen ”, 1873, p. 348). At Bethlehem 
the feast is a Holy Day of obligation. The liturgical 
colour of the Roman Church is purple, not red, because 
these children were martyredf at a time when they 
could not attain the beatific vision. But of compassion, 
as it were, towards the weeping mothers of Bethlehem, 
the Church omits at Mass both the Gloria and Alleluia; 
this custom, however, was unknown in the Churches 
of France and Germany. On the octave day, and also 
when the feast falls on a Sunday, the Roman Liturgy, 
prescribes the red colour, the Gloria, and the Alleluia. 
In Enrfand the feast was called “Childermas”. 

The Roman Station of 28 December is at St. Paul’s 
Outside the Walls, because that church is believed 
to possess the bodies of several of the Holy In- 
nocents. A portion of these relics was transferred 
by Sixtus V to Santa Maria Maggiore (feast on 5 May ; 
it is a semi-double). The phurch of St. Justina at 
Padua, the cathedrals of Lisbon and Milan, and other 
churches also preserve bodies which they claina to be 
those of some of the Holy Innocents. In many 
churches in England, Germany, and France on the 
feast of St. Nicholas (6 December) a boy-bishop (q. v.) 
was elected, who officiated on the feast of St. Nicholas 
and of -^e Holy Innocents. He wore a mitre and 
other pontifical insignia, sang the collect, preached, 
and gave the blessing. He sat in the bishop’s chair 
whilst the choir-boys sang in the stalls of the canons. 
They c^cted the choir on these two days and had 
their solemn procession (Schmidt, “Thesaurus jur- 
eccl.”, Ill, 67 sqq.; Kirchenlex., TV, 1400; P. L., 
CXLVII, 135). 

Hblmung in Kirchenlex*, XII, 369-71; Nillbs, Kal. man. 
vtriuague eccl. (Innsbruck, 1897) ; Tondini, Calendrier de la 
nation armSnienne (Rome, 1906); Hampson, Calendarium medii 
cBvi (London, 1867); Hothyn ck, Attgshurger Litwgie (Augsburg, 
1889); Roos, Church of Our Fathers (London, 1905). 

Fbbdebick G. Holweck. 
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Holy Name, Feast of the, is celebrated on the 
second Sunday after Epiphany (double of the second 
class). It is the central feast of all the mysteries of 
Christ the Redeemer; it unites all the other feasts of 
the Lord, as a burning glass focusses the rays of the 
sun in one point, to show what Jesus is to us, what He 
has done, is doing, and will do for mankind. It orig- 
inated towards the end of the fifteenth century, and 
was instituted by the private authority of some bishops 
in Germany, Scotland, England, Spain, and Belgium. 
The Office and the Mass composed by Bemardine dei 
Busti (d. 1500) were approved by Sixtus IV. The 
feast was officially granted to the Franciscans 25 
February, 1530, and spread over a great part of the 
Church. The Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augustin- 
ians kept it on 14 Jan.; the Dominicans 15 Jan. At 
Salisbury, York, and Durham in England, and at 
Aberdeen in Scotland it was celebrated 7 Aug., at 
Li^ge, 31 Jan., at Compostela and Cambrai, 8 Jan. 
(Grotefend, “Zeitrechnung”, II, 2, 89). The Carthu- 
sians obtained it for the second Sunday after Epiph- 
any about 1643; for that Sunday it was also extended 
to Spain, and later, 20 Dec., 1721, to the Universal 
Church. The Office Txsed at present is nearly identi- 
cal with the Office of Bemardine dei Busti^. The 
hymns "Jesu dulcis memoria”, ‘^Jesu Rex admira- 
bilis”, ^'Jesu decus angelicum’*, usually ascribed to 
St. B^ard, are fragments of a very extensive “ju- 
bilus'' or ^'cursus de setema sapientia” of some un- 
known author in - the thirteenth century. For the 
beautiful sequence ^'Dulcis Jesus Nazarenus^’ (Morelj 
^‘Hymnen des Mittelalters", 67) of Bemardine dei 
Busti the Franciscans substituted a prose sequence 
of modem origin: “Lauda Sion Salvatoris**; they still 
celebrate the feast on 14 Jan. 

Albebs, BlUthenkrUnze avf die Feattage Qottea ttnd seiner 
SeUigm, I (Paderbom, 1890), 167 sq.; CoLVUNBRnrs, IAiurg%a 
Mariana, 15 Jan. ; Feaium ghr. ^ dvLc, nominxe J eeu in Botr- 
RASs^, Summa Avarea (Paris, 1866); BsRi^OBR, Die AhlOsse 
(Paderbom, 1906). ’ 

Frbdbbick G. Holwbck. 

Holy Name, Soctett of the (Confkaternity of 
rsm Most Holy Name of God and Jesus), an indul- 
genced confraternity in the Catholic Church. The 
primary object of the society is to beget due love and 
reverence for the Holy Name of God and Jesus Christ. 
The secondary object is to suppress blasphemy, per- 
jury, oaths of any character that are forbidden, pro- 
fanity, unlawful swearing, improper language^ and, 
as far as the members can, to prevent those vices in 
others (Pius IV^ 13 April, 1564). It had its origin in 
the Council of Lyons, 1274, which prescribed that the 
faithful should have a special devotion to the Holy 
Name of Jesus, that reparation might be made for 
insults offered to it by Albigenses and other blasphe- 
mers. The Friars Preachers were preaching every- 
where with the zeal of St. Dominic; it was natural, 
then, that Grego^ X selected the Dominicans to 
preach the devotion, which he did by a letter to 
Blessed John of Vercelli, naaster general of the order, 
20 September, 1274 (Oonstit. “ Nuper in'O*. Themaster 

^er, esgpressiag t^e pope's wish, aiS enjoining upon 
aU the dfuty of labouring for its fulfilment (Litter® 
Encyclic® Mag. Gen. Ord. Praed., Reichert, 1900). 
The brethren gave their best energies in executing 
the comman(L preaching everywhere the power and 
glory of the Holy Name of Jesus; and, to give per- 
manency to the devotion excited in the hearts of the 
people, it was ordained that in every Dominican 
church an altar of the Holy Name should be erected, 
and that societies or confraternities imder the title 
and invocation of the Holy Name erf Jesus should be 
established. St. Peter, Martyr (d.’ 1252); John of 
Vercelli, a contempor^ of St. Dominic: Blessed 
Ambrose of Siena (d. 1286) are said to have been great 
propagators of the devotion. In the fourteenth cen- 


tury Blessed Henry Suso (d 1365) is the most notable 
apostle of devotion to the Holy Name. 

The history of the society in the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries is somewhat obscure, but that it 
continued to exist is certain from papal Bulls addressed 
to the Order of St. Dominic. Boniface IX in his 
Constitution “Hodie”, 31 October, 1401, granted in- 
dulgences to those visiting the altar of the confrater- 
nity in the Dominican monastery at Schusen, Diocese 
of Werden, Saxony. In 1432 at Lisbon the devotion 
preached by a retired Dominican bishop, Andrea 
Diaz, was the means of stopping the ravages of a 
plague which was then afflicting that city. In grati- 
tude for their deliverance, the people of all classes in 
Lisbon held, on 1 Jan., 1433, what was probably the 
first procession in honour of the Holy Name of Jesus. 
At this period St. Bemardine of Siena, an Italian 
Franciscan, gained great renown as a promoter of the 
devotion in Italy. In the sixteenth century Emperor 
Charles V and King Philip II, moved by the prevalence 
of blasphemy and sacrilege, exhorted and encouraged 
the Dominicans to spread the devotion and to estab- 
lish the society throughout their dominions. Among 
the preachers engaged in this apostolate, the most 
celebrated was the Spanish Dominican, Didacus of 
Victoria (d. 1450), who may be properly called the 
great preacher of the devotion of the Holy Name of 
God. He founded a confraternity known as the So- 
ciety of the Holy Name of God, of which the special 
object was to suppress the horrible profanation of the 
Divine Name by blasphemers, perjurers, and by men 
in their ordinary conversation, and to this end he 
drew up a rule and constitution for its government. 

His confraternity was approved by Pope Pius IV 
13 April, 1664, who richly endowed it with indulgences, 
commanded all ecclesiastical authorities to favour it 
with an their power, and, in a special letter, recom- 
mended it to the laity (Bullarium Ord. Prsed., tom. I, 
v). Later, this confraternity was merged into the 
Society of the Holy Name of Jesus. Thereafter the 
society was called by both titles. It also bore the 
title of “Confraternity against Oaths". Following 
the example of Pius I y, the popes of thejeixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, notably Innocent XI, made 
the society an object of special solicitude, encouraging 
its promotion, granting indulgences, and regulating its 
organization. St. Pius V, in the Motu Proprio “ Decet 
Romanum", 21 June, 1571, absolutely restricted the 
canonical erection of the society to the Dominican 
order. Letters patent from the master general of the 
Dominicans are required for the canonical establish- 
ment of the society (for the United States these 
letters are issued through the bureau of the Holy 
Name Society, New York). In missionary countries 
special provision is made for the establishment of the 
society. 

The acts of the general chapters of the order held 
since 1571 contain numerous regulations and admoni- 
tions insisting upon zeal in propagating the confra- 
ternity. Great encouragement to the development 
of the society was given at the close of the nineteenth 
century by Pope Leo XIII, who decreed through the 
Congregation of Indulgences, 20 May, 1896, that the 
bishops may dispense from the Clementine decree 
“Qufiecumque", requiring that there should be only 
one confraternity in a town or city. Before this the 
society had existed in many churches of various cities 
of the United States, by virtue of dispensations ob- 
tained from Rome. Since then brancJb.es of the so- 
ciety have multiplied very rapidly and in several 
dioceses; following the example set m the Archdiocese 
of New York, 21 May, 1882, they have been formed 
into diocesan unions under a director general ap- 
pointed by the ordinary. Being thus united, the 
men of the society in the United States (they number 
about 500,000) are able to accomplish great good by 
public yearly processioixs of many thousands profess- 
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ing reverence for the Name of Jesus Christ, and ab- 
horrence of blasphemy, profanity, and immorality. 
They are reqTiired to receive Holy Communion in a 
body at least once every three months; in most places 
the rule prescribes Communion on the second Sunday 
of every; month, when they may gain plenai^ and 
partial indulgences granted by Gregory Xlll. A 
complete list of indulgences, all of which may be 
applied to the souls in purgatory, is contained in the 
“Pocket Manual of the Holy Name Society** (new 
edition. New York, 1909), by the Dominican, Father 
McKenna, who for many years has been reco^zed as 
the apostle of the Holy Name in the United States. In 
1907 the monthly pubucation of “ The Holy Name Jour- 
nal’* (New York) was begun by the Dominican Fathers. 

BuLLanum Romanum; BvUanum Ordims J^oBdicatorum; 
Fontana, ConstUutiones Ord. Praed. (Rome, 1862, 1886); 
Dranb, The Spirit of the Order of St. Dominic (London, 1896) ; 
Annie Dominicaine (January, 1883); Analecta Ord. Freed. (Sept , 
1896); Litteroe Encyclicce Mag. Ord. Pro^. (Reichert, 1900); 
Annual Reports of Archdiocesan Vnxan^ Holy Name Society of 
New York.- 

Clement M. Thuente. 

Holy Name of Jesus. — We rive honour to the 
Name of Jesus, not because we believe that there is 
any intrinsic power hidden in the letters composing 
it, but because the Name of Jesus reminds us of all 
the blessings we receive through our Holy Redeemer. 
To give thanks for these blessings we revere the Holy 
Name, as we honour the Passion of Christ by honour- 
ing His Cross (Colvenerius, “De festo SS. Nominis”, 
ix). At the Holy Name of Jesus we uncover our 
heads, and we bend our knees; it is at the head of all 
our undertakings, as the Emperor Justinian says in his 
law-book: “ In the Name of Our Lord Jesus we begin 
all our consultations**. The Name of Jesus invoked 
with confidence (1) brings help in bodily needs, ac- 
cording to the promise of Christ: “In my name . . . 
They shall take up serpents; and if they shall drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them: they shall 
lay their hands upon the sick, and they shall recover**. 
(Mark, xvi, 17, 18.) In the Name of Jesus the Apostles 
gave strenrih to the lame (Acts, iii, 6; ix, 34) and life 
to the dead (Acts, ix, 40). (2) It gives consolation in 
spiritual trials. The Name of Jesus reminds the 
sinner of the prodigal son’s father and of the Good 
Samaritan; it recalls to the just the suffering and 
death of the innocent Lamb of God. ^) It protects 
us against Satan and his wiles, for the Devil fears the 
Name of Jesus, who has conquered him on the Cross. 
(4) In the Name of Jesus we obtain every blessing and 
grace for time and eternity, for Christ has said: "If 
you ask the Father any thing in my name, he will give 
it you.** (John, xvi, 23.) Therefore the Church con- 
cludes all her prayers by the words: “Through Our 
Lord Jesus Christ*’, etc. So the word of St. Paul is 
fulfilled: “That in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and 
under the earth” (Phil., ii, 10). 

A special lover of the Holy Name was St. Bernard, 
who speaks of it in most Rowing terms in many of his 
sermons. But the greatest promoters of this devo- 
tion were St, Bemardine of Siena and St. John Capi- 
stran. They carried with them on their missions in 
the turbulent cities of Italy a copy of the monogram 
of the Holy Name, surrounded by rays, painted on a 
wooden tablet, wherewith they blessed the sick and 
wrought great miracles. At the close of their ser- 
mons they exhibited this emblem to the faithful and 
asked them to prostrate themselves, to adore the Re- 
deemer of mankind. They recommended their, 
hearers to have the monogram of Jesus placed over 
the gates of their cities and above the doors of their 
dweUings (cf . Seeberger, “ Key to the Spiritual Treas- 
ures**, <1897, 102). Because the manner in which St. 
Bemardine preached this devotion was new, he was 
accused by his enemies, and brought before the tri- 
bunal of Pope Martin V. But St. John Capistran 


defended his master so successfully that the pope not 
only permitted the worship of the Holy Name, but 
also assisted at a procession in which the holy mono- 
^am was carried. The tablet used by St. Bemardine 
is venerated at Santa Maria in Ara Coeli at Rome. 

The emblem or monogram representing the Holy 
Name of Jesus consists of the three letters: ihs. In 
the Middle Ages the Name of Jesus was written: 
ihesus; the monogram contains the first and the last 
letter of the Holy Name. It is first foxmd on a gold 
coin of the eighth century: dn ihs chs rex regnan- 
■nuM (The Lord Jesus Christ, King of Kings). Some 
erroneously say that the three letters are the initials 
of: “Jesus Hominum Salvator” (Jesus Saviour of 
Men) . The Jesuits made this monogram the emblem 
of their Society, adding a cross over the H and three 
nails under it. Consequently a new explanation 
of the emblem was invented, pretending that the 
nails originally were a “V”, and that the monogram 
stands for “In Hoc Signo Vinces” (In This Sign 
you shall Conquer), the words which, according to a 
legendary account, Constantine saw in the heavens 
under the Sign of the Cross before the battle at the 
Milvian bridge (312). 

Urban IV and John XXII are said to have granted 
an indulgence of thirty days to those who would add 
the name of Jesus to the Hail Mary or would bend 
their knees, or at least bow their heads when hearing 
the Name of Jesus (Alanus, “Psal. Christi et Mariae”, 
i, 13, and iv, 25, 33; Michael ab Insulis, “Quodlibet”, 
v; Colvenerius, “De festo SS. Nominis”, x). This 
statement may be true; yet it was only by the efforts 
of St. Bemardine that the custom of addmg the Name 
of Jesus to the Ave Maria was spread in Italy, and 
from there to the Universal Church. But up to the 
sixteenth centmry it was still unknown in Belgium 
(Colven., op. cit., whilst in Bavaria and Austria 
the faithful still affix to the Ave Maria the words: 
“Jesus Christus” (ventris tui, Jesus Christus). Six- 
tus V (2 July, 1587) granted an indulgence of fifty 
days to the ejaculation: “Praise be to Jesus Christi*' 
with the answer: “For evermore*’, or “Amen**. 
In the South of Germany the peasants salute each 
other with this pious formula. Sixtus V and Bene- 
dict XIII granted an indulgence of fifty days to all as 
often as they pronoimce the Name of Jesus reverently, 
and a plenary indulgence in the hour of death. These 
two indulgences were confirmed by Clement XIII, 5 
Sept., 1759. As often as we invoke the Name of 
Jesus and Mary (“ Jesul ”, “ Maria! we may gain an 
indulgence of 300 days, by decree of Pius X, 10 Oct., 
1904. It is also necessary, to gain the papal indul- 
gence in the hour of death, to pronounce at least in 
mind the Name of Jesus. 

For bibliography, see Holt Name, Feast op the. 

Frederick G. Holwbck. 

Holy Office. See Inquisition; Roman Congre- 
gations. 

Holy Oils (Olba Sacra). — Liturgical Benediction, 
— Oil is a product of great utility the symbolic signifi- 
cation of which harmonizes with its natural uses. It 
serves to sweeten, to strengthen, to render supple; 
and the Church employs it for these purposes m its 
rites. The liturgical blessing of oil is very ancient. 
It is met with -in the fourth century in the “Prayer 
Book of Serapion”, and in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, also in a Syriac document oi the fifth or sixth 
centuiy entitled “Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi**. The aforesaid book of Bishop Serapion 
(d. c, 362) contains the formula for the blessing of the 
oil and chrism for those who had just received bap- 
tism, which was in those days followed by confirma- 
tion in such a manner that the administration erf 
both sacraments constituted a single ceremony. In 
the same book is found a separate form of blessing 
for the oil of the sick, for water, and for bread. It is 
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an invocation to Christ to give His creatures power to 
c\ire the sick, to purify the soul, to drive aw^ im- 
pure spirits, and to wipe out sins. In the Old Testa- 
ment oil was used for the consecration of priests 
and kings, also in all great liturgical functions,^ e. g., 
sacrifices, legal purifications, and the consecration of 
altars (Exod., xxx, 23, 33; xxxix, 27, 29; xl, 9, 15; 
Levit., vi, 15 sq.). 

In the primitive Church the oils to be used in the 
initiation of catechumens were consecrated on Holy 
Thursday in the Missa Chrismalis, Two different 
ampuUse were used, one containing pure oil, the other 
oil mixed with balsam. This mixture was made by 
the pope himself before the Mass, in the sacristy. 
During the Mass two clerics of lesser rank stood be- 
fore the altar holding the ampullsB. Towards the 
end of the Canon the faithful offered for benediction 
small ampullae of oil; these contained oil of the sick 
which the faithful were allowed to make use of them- 
selves (TertuU., “Ad Scap.’’, iv), but the same oil 
also served for extreme unction. The vessels holding 
it were placed on the railing surrounding the space 
reserved for the clergy. The deacons brought some 
of these vessels to the altar to receive that blessing 
of the pope which we read to-day in the Gelasian and 
Gregorian Sacramentaries. The pope continued the 
Mass while the deacons returned the ampullae to the 
place whence they had brought them, and a certain 
number of bishops and priests repeated over those 
which had not been brought to the altar the formula 
pronounced by the pope. The consecration of the 
large ampullae took place immediately after the Com- 
munion of the pope, before the Communion of the 
cler^ and the faithfid. The deacons covered the 
chaUce and paten, while the subdeacons carried the 
ampullae to the archdeacon and one of his assistants. 
The archdeacon presented to the pope the ampuUa 
of perfumed oil, the pontiff breathed on it three times, 
made the sign of the cross, and recited a prayer which 
bears a certain resemblance to the Preface of the 
Mass. The ampulla of pure oil was next presented 
to the pope, and was consecrated with less solemnity. 
The consecration and benediction of the holy oils 
now take place on Holy Thursday at a very solemn 
ceremony reserved for the bishop. He blesses the 
oil which is to serve at the anointmg of catechumens 
previous to baptism, next the oil with which the sick 
are anointed in the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
finally the chrism, which is a mixture of oil and 
balsam, and which is used in the administration of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. 

The Oil of the Sick , — ^The use of oil in Christian 
antiquitj^ was not, as has been maintained, a medical 
prescription adopted by the Church. In Apostolic 
times St. James airected the priests or ancients of the 
community to pray for the sick man and to anoint 
him with oil in the name of Jesus (James, v, 14). 
And shortly afterwards, probably in the second cen- 
tury, a ^old leaf found at Beyrout, in Syria, contains 
an exorcism “ pronounced in the dwelling of liim whom 
I anointed”. This is, after the text of St. James, the 
earliest evidence of the use of oil accompanied by a 
formula in .the administration of a sacrament [see 
Theophilus of Antioch (d. 181), “Ad. Autolyc.”, I, 
xii, in P. G., VI, 1042]. The oil of the sick might be 
blessed not only by pnests, but also by laymen of high 
repute for virtue, and even by Iromen. In the sixth 
century St. Monegundus on his death-bed blessed oil 
and salt which were afterwards used for the sick 
(“Vita S. Monegundi”, ix,* in “Acta SS. Ord. S. 
Bened.”; I, 204; Gregory of Tours. “Vita Patr.” 
xix, 4). A similar instance is met with in the life or 
St. Radegund (Vita Radeg., I, xxxv). In the West, 
however, the tendency was early manifested to con- 
fine the blessing of the oil of the sick to bishops only; 
about 730 St. Boniface ordered all priests to have 
recourse to the bishop (Statut., xxix). In 744 the 


tendency was not so pronounced in France, but the 
Council of Chalons (813) mposed on priests the obli- 
gation of anointing the sick with oil blessed by the 
bishop (can. xlviii). In the East the priests retained 
the right to consecrate the oil. The custom even 
became established, and has lasted to the present 
time, of having the oil blessed in the house of the sick 
person, or in the church, by a priest, or, if possible, by 
seven priests. 

Oil of Catechumens, — ^During the time of the cate- 
chumenate those who were about to become Christians 
received one or more anointings with holy oil. The 
oil used on this occasion was that which had received 
the blessing mentioned in the Apostolic Constitutions 
(VII, xlii). This anointing of the catechumens is 
explained by the fact that they were regarded to a 
certain extent as being possessed by the devil until 
Christ should enter into them through baptism. 
The oil of catechumens is also used in the ordination 
of priests and the coronation of Mngs and queens. 

Oil of Chrism. — ^This is used in the West imme- 
diately after baptism; both in the East and West it 
was used very early for the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion (see Cheism). 

Oil in the Agnus Dei. — ^The “Ordo Romanus” (c. 
730) shows that in Rome, on Holy Thursday, the 
archdeacon went very early to St. John Lateran, 
where he mixed wax and oil in a large vase, this 
mixture being used to make the Agnus Deis (Mabil- 
lon, “Mus. ItaL”, II, 31). The same document 
shows that in the suburban churches wax was used 
while Pseudo-Alcuin (Divin. Offic., xix) says that 
both wax and oil were used. 

Oil in the Eucharistic Bread, — ^In the Liturgy of the 
Nestorians and the Syrian Jacobites, the elements 
presented at the Eucharistic Consecration have been 
prepared with oil. Among the Nestorians a special 
rubric prescribes the use of flour, salt, olive oil, and 
water (“Officium Renovationis fermenti ” ; Mart^ne, 
“De antiquis Eccles. ritib.”. I, iii, 7; Badger, “Nes- 
torians”, II, 162; Lebrun, “Explic. des pri^res de la 
messe”, dissert, xi, 9). 

Oil in the Font. — ^From the second century the 
custom was established of administering baptism 
with water specially blessed for this purpose. Never- 
theless, the sacrament was valid if ordinary water 
was used. We are not well informed as to the nature 
of the consecration of this baptismal water, but it 
must be said that the most ancient indications and 
descriptions say nothing of the use of oil in this con- 
secration. The first witness, Pseudo-Dionysius, does 
not go beyond the first half of the sixth century; 
he tells us that the bishop pours oil on the water of 
the fonts in the form of a cross (De hierarch, eccles., 
IV, x; cf. II, vii). There is no doubt that this rite 
was introduced at a comparatively late period. 

Oil in Church Lamps. — ^The maintenance of more 
or less numerous lamps in the churches was a source 
of expense which the faithful in their generosity 
hastened to meet by establishing a fund to purchase 
oil. The Council of Braga (672) decided that a third 
of the offerings made to the Church should be used 
for purchasing oil for the light. The quantity of oil 
thus consumed was greater when the lamp burned 
before a famous tomb or shrine, in which case it was 
daily distributed to pilgrims, who venerated it as a 
relic (Kraus, “ Real-Encykl. ”, II, 622) . (See Lights.) 

ScHBOD in Kirchenlex.^ s. v. Ode, heiUffe; Bysoukal in 
Kirchl. BandLex., II (l909), 1205; Babeaud, NoHce eur lea 
aaintea huilea et lea vaaea qm aervent lea contenit in BvUetin 
M<mumentaly Vll (1871), 461-605; Revue de VArt Chritient 
11 (1884). 146-53. 

H. Leclbecq. 

Holy Oils, Vessels poe. — In Christian antiquity 
there existed an important category of vessels used as 
recepl^cles for holy oil. These were the ampullae or 
ptUadaf which varied greatly in material as well as 
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shape, being of wood, metal, ivoiy, and even more 
frequently of earthenware. Sometimes the vessel was 
flat-shaped, resembling the bulla, or again it took the 
form of a thimble or httle flagon. Those most numer- 
ous at present are the ‘ ' ampullae of St. Menas There 
was scarcely a place of pilgrimage that did not have 
its beneficial or miraculous oil, which would be carried 
great distances to satisfy the pious or to relieve the 
sick. On this point there is abundant ancient testi- 
mony. To the oil was attributed a participation in 
the virtues of the saints with whom it had in some 
way been in contact. Hence, not alone the oil from 
lamps that had burned before their tombs but that 
also which was supposed to have issued from the 
tombs themselves or from the images of the saints was 
prized. The most celebrated document on this sub- 
ject is the ‘'Index oleorum” or “List of the holy oils’’, 
sent to Queen Theodelinde by Gregory the Great. 
This list was accompanied by ampuUse, a certain 
number of which have been preserved in the treasuiy 
of the Basilica of Monza. 

Towards the close of the sixth century the custom 
of reserving to the bishop the blessing of the holy oils 
on Holy Thursday had been established and ^dimlTy ' 
prop&gated'h'nd’lne priests of each diocese were obliged 
to provide themselves with oil suflSicient for their needs 
throughout the year. If, at the time of receiving the 
new oil, any of the old was still unused, it had to be 
destroyed, that is, either burned or thrown into the 
iscina of the church. Each church, therefore, had 
ut a limited number of vessels destined to hold the 
oils. The councils of the ninth and succeetog cen- 
turies frequently warned the priests and bishops to 
teke precautions against the stealing of the holy oils. 
Indeed, in those days malefactors entertained the 
superstitious belief that they would not be dis- 
covered if they would but rub their bodies “v^th the 
holy oils. In order to prevent such desecration, the 
holy oils were kept in some secure place, either in a 
closet or in the sacristy. 

The material of the vessels has varied greatly. In 
the fourth century St. Optatus of Mileve relates that 
the Donatist heretics seized and profaned a glass ves- 
sel filled with holy chrism (Migne, P. L., vol. XI, col. 
972). In the Middle Ages crystal, gold, silver, and 
less precious metals were used, A tturteenth-century 
rock crystal vase from the Abbey of Saint-Evroult 
(Ome) is three and one-half inches in height and is 
surmounted by a lid of silver gilt encrusted with 
coloured stones (de Caumont, ''AD4c6daire d’arch. re- 
Hgieuse”, 5 . 567); an inventory of Old St. Paul’s^ Lon- 
don, mentions three silver ampullae containing oil and 
chrism (Dugdale, “Monast. anglic.”, Ill, 310) and 
an inventory of tne Laon cathedml, in 1523, mentions 
three large phial-shaped silver vessels used for keeping 
the holy chrism, holy oil, and oil for the sick. In the 
interior of each receptacle was a long silver rod that 
served as a spoon. Inventories of Jumi^ges and 
Rouen, York and Lincoln speak of vessels of gold and 
of silver gilt enclosed in a small cabinet and furnished 
with spoons for the extraction of the liquid. These 
vases are designated as flagons, ampullae, estuy, and 
'phidcB, and the cabinet containing them isknownasthe 
chrisrn^rium, chrimate, cresmeau, and coresmier. St. 
Charles Borromeo drew up minute instructions con- 
cerning the vessels for the holy oils. He declared 
that each individual church should have two, either 
of silver or pewter, for each kind of oil, each vessel 
bearing the name of the oil contained therein. Almost 
the same rules are observed to-day. The vessels are 
usually cylindrical in form and fitted with screw tops 
marked with the letters: S. C. {sanctum chrisma) ; 0. 
S, {oleum sanctum, oil of catechumens); 0 . i. {oleum 
infirmorum). 

Babbaud, Notice eur lee saints huUee et lee vaeee eervent h 
lee conf^ir in Bulletin monumental, 4th series, Vll ^871), 
451-605; Helluputte, Matiriauac pour eervir h Vkietovre dee 


vaeee aux eaintee huilee in Revue de Vart chritien, 3rd series, II 
(1884), 146-53; Schnutgen, Mat^aux pour eervir h Vhie^ 
Loire dee vaeee a eaintee huilee, ibid., 455-62; Scacchi, Sacrorum 
elceochnematum myrotheeia tria (Rome, 1625). 

H. Lsclebcq. 

Holy Orders. See Orders, Holt. 

Holy Roman Empire. See Germany. 

Hol 3 ^ood Abbey, Edinburgh, Scotland, founded 
in 1128 by King David I for the Canons Regular of 
St. Augustine, probably brought from St. Andrews. 
The foundation is said to have been an act of thanks- 
giving for the king’s miraculous escape from the horns 
of a hart, whilst hunting near Edinburgh on Holy 
Cross day. In the church was preserved, in a golden 
reliquary, the fragment of the True Cross brought by 
David’s mother, St. Margaret, from Waltham Abbey, 
and known thereafter as the Black Rood of Scotland. 
At the battle of Neville’s Cross, in 1346, this precious 
relic fell into the hands of the English, and was placed 
in Durham Cathedral, whence it disappeared at the 
Reformation. The first Abbot of Holyrood was Al- 
W 3 ni, the king’s confessor, who resigned the abbacy 
about 1150. A seal of his, dated 1141, and repre- 
senting a cruciform church, is preserved among the 
Newbottle Charters. The twenty-ninth and last Cath- 
olic abbot was Robert, a natural son of James V, who 
turned Protestant in 1559, married, and exchanged 
his abbacy with Adam, Bishop of Orkney, for the 
temporalities of that diocese. Adam resigned the 
abbacy in 1581 to his son John (afterwards created 
Lord Holyroodhouse), the last who bore the title of 
abbot. Among the chief benefactors of Holyrood 
during the four centuries of its existence as a religious 
house were Kings David I and II; Robert, Bishop of 
St. Andrews; and Fergus, Lord of Galloway. Twice 
during the foi^eenth century the abbey suffered 
from the invasion of English kmgs; the army of Ed- 
ward II plundered it in 1322, and it was burnt in 1385 
by Richard II, but soon restored. 

King James I’s twin sons, of whom the younger 
succeeded his father as James II, were bom within 
the abbey in 1430, and Mary of Gueldres, (jueen of 
James II, was crowned in the abbey church in 1449. 
Twenty years later James III was married there to 
Margaret of Denmark. From the middle of the fif- 
teenth century the abbey was the usual residence of 
the Scottish kings, and James V spent considerable 
sums on its repair and enlargement. In 1547 the con- 
ventual buildmgs, as well as the choir, lady chapel, 
and transepts of the church were destroyed by the 
commissioners of the English Protector Somerset, 
and twenty years later Knox’s “rascal multitude” 
sacked the interior of the church. Queen Mary’s 
second and third marriages took place at Holyrood, 
as well as other tragic events of her reign. From the 
Reformation to the Restoration little was done to 
Holyrood, but about 1670 the adjoining palace was 
practically rebuilt by Charles II. His Catholic suc- 
cessor, James II, ordered the nave of the church to be 
restored for Catholic worship, and as a chapel for the 
Knights of the Thistle; but he had to abandon his 
kingdom a year later. The nave roof was vaulted in 
stone in 1758, but fell in shortly afterwards, and all 
that remains of the once famous abbey church is now 
the ruined and roofless nave, of the purest Early 
English architecture, with some remains of the earlier 
Norman work. 

Jjiher Cartarum Sanctce Crude, containing foundation charter 
and documents relating to the early history of the abbey (Edin- 
burgh, Bannatyne Club, 1840); Bietorical Deeanption of the 
monaetery or chapel royal of Hotyroodhouee (Edinburgh, 1818); 
Chronicon Sanctce Crude to 1163 (Edinburgh, 1828); Chrcm. de 
Mailroe (Edinburgh, 1835); Bannatyne MiecdUx^, 11, ^7; 
Hat, Dipiomatum CoUectio in Advocates library, Edinburgh; 
Walcott, The Ancient Church of Scotland (London, 1874), 301- 
308; Gobdon, Monaeticon, I (Glasgow, 1868), 137-192; Wil- 
son, Memoricde of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1846-8); Boetius, 
Hiet. Scotorum, tr. Bbllbndbn (Edinbur*^, 1636), bk. XII, c. 
xvL 

D. O. Hunter-Blaxb. 
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Holy Saturday. — ^In the primitive Church Holy 
Saturday was known as Great, or Grand, Saturday, 
Holy Saturday, the Angelic Night, the Vigil of Easter, 
etc. It is no longer, like Maundy Thursday, a day of 
joy, but one of joy and sadness intermingled,* it is the 
close of the season of Lent and penance, and the begin- 
ning of paschal time, which is one of rejoicing. By a 
noteworthy exception, in the early Church this was the 
only Saturday on which fasting was permitted (Con- 
stit. Apost., VII, 23), and the fast was one of special 
severity. Dating from the time of St. Irenaeus, an 
absolute fast from every kind of food was observed for 
the forty hours precedmg the feast of Easter, and 
although the moment assigned for breaking the fast at 
dawn on Sunday varied according to time and country, 
the abstinence from food on Holy Saturday was gen- 
eral- The night of the vigil of Easter has undergone a 
strange displacement. During the first six or seven 
centuries, ceremonies were in progress throughout the 
entire night, so that the Alleluia coincided with the 
day and moment of the Resurrection. In the eighth 
century these same ceremonies were held on Saturday 
afternoon and, by a singular anachronism, were later 
on conducted on Saturday morning, thus the time for 
carrying out the solemnity was advanced almost a 
whole day. Thanks to tms change, special services 
were now assigned to Holy Saturday whereas, before- 
hand, it had had none until the late hour of the vigil. 

This vigil opened with the blessing of the new mre, 
the lighting of lamps and xandles and of the paschal 
candle, ceremonies that have lost much of their 
sj^mbolism by being anticipated and advanced from 
twilight to broad daylight. St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
spoke of this night that was as bright as day, and 
Constantine the Great added imprecedented splendour 
to its brilliancy by a profusion of lamps and enormous 
torches, so that not only basilicas, but private houses, 
streets, and public squares were resplendent with the 
light tnat was symbolic of the Risen Christ. The as- 
sembled faithful gave themselves up to common 
prayer, the singing of psalms and hymns, and the read- 
ing of the Scriptures commentated by the bishop or 
pnests. The vigil of Easter was especially devoted to 
the baptism of catechumens who, m the more^mpor- 
tant churches, were very numerous. On the Holy 
Saturday following the deposition of St. John Chrysos- 
tom from the See of Constantinople, there were 3000 
catechumens in this church alone. Such numbers 
were, of course, only encountered in large cities; nev- 
ertheless, as Holy Saturday and the vigil of Pentecost 
were the only days on which baptism was adminis- 
tered, even in smaller churches there was always a 
goodly number of catechumens. This meeting of 
people in the darkness of the night often occasioned 
abuses which the clergy felt powerless to prevent by 
active supervision unless by so anticipating the cere- 
monies that all of them could take place in daylight. 
Rabanus Maurus, an ecclesiastical writer of the nmth 
century (De cleric. Instit., II, 28), gives a detailed 
account of the ceremony of Holy Saturday. The con- 
gregation remained silent in the church awaiting the 
dawn of the Resurrection, joining at intervals in the 
psalmody and chant and listening to the reading of 
the lessons. These rites were identical with those in 
the primitive Church and were solemnized at the same 
hours, as the faithful throu^out the world had not yet 
consented to anticipate the Easter vigil and it was only 
during the Middle Ages that uniformity on this point 
was established. 

H. LaciiBUCQ. 

Holy See (Lat. Sancta Sedes^ Holy Chair), a term 
derived from ihe enthronement-ceremony of the bish- 
ops of Rome. The seat or chair in question must not 
be confounded with the ancient sedes gestatoria in the 
centre of the apse of St. Peter's, and immemorially 
venerated as the cathedra Petri^ or Chair of Peter; the 


term means, in a general sense, the actual seat (i. e. 
residence) of the supreme pastor of the Church, to- 
gether with the various ecclesiastical authorities who 
constitute the central administration. In this canoni- 
cal and diplomatic sense, the term is synonymous with 
** Apostolic See", “Holy Apostolic See , “Roman 
Church " , “ Roman Curia . The origin of these terms 
can only be approximately ascertained. The word 
sedes, “chair", is an old technical term applicable to 
all episcopal sees. It was first used to designate the 
Churches founded by the Apostles ; later the word was 
applied to the principal Christian Churches. These 
ecclesicB dictce majores were understood to be the five 
great patriarchal sees of Christian antiquity: Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople. 
To these the word sedes was applied: “quod in iis 
episcopi sederent in thronis", and of Rome it was ex- 
pressly said: “Romana quidem erat prima sedes 
propria dicta.” Thus, Gelasius I (492-496) at a Ro- 
man council: “Est ergo prima Petri apostoli sedes." 
In the earliest Christian writings, also, we often find 
references to the see or chair of Peter: “ Sedet in cathe- 
drd Petri". Throughout the early Middle Ages the 
term was constantly in official use. Thus, in the 
“Liber Pontificalis" (ed. Duchesne, II, Paris, 1892, 
7), under Leo III (795-816) : “Nos sedem apostolicam, 
quae est caput omnium Dei ecclesiarum, judicare non 
audemus." (We dare not judge the Apostolic See, 
which is the head of all the Churches of God.) We 
can thus readily understand how Holy See came to 
be the technical term for the pope, the central eccle- 
siastical government, and the actual abode of the 
same. 

The papal reservations of benefices, customary in 
the Middle Ages, made necessary a more exact knowl- 
edge of the location of the “Holy See ", e. g. when the 
incumbent of a benefice happened to die “apud sanc- 
tam sedem ”. Where was the “Holy See ”, when the 
pope lived apart from the ordinary central adminis- 
tration? From the thirteenth to the fifteenth century 
we find no satisfactory solution of this question, and 
can only observe the decisions of the Curia in individ- 
ual cases. Thus, it was not deemed necessary that the 
pope should reside in Rome: “Ubi Papa, ibi Curia ”, 
1 . e., it was taken for granted that the Curia or machin- 
ery of administration always followed the pope. This 
is clearly shown by an interesting case under Nicholas 
III, who lived at Soriano from 8 June, 1280, till his 
death on 22 August of the same year. There were 
with him only his personal attendants, and the offi- 
cials in charge of the papal seal (bullatores) . The 
Curia, properly speaking, was at Viterbo, whither the 
pope frequently went to transact affairs, and where he 
also gave audiences: “Audientiam suam fecit." 
Nevertheless, he ordered Bulls to be dated from Sori- 
ano, which was done (Baumgarten, “Aus K. und 
Hammer”, Freiburg, 1907, 279). More than a cen- 
tury later, as appears from the official rules drawn up 
under Benedict XIII (Pedro de Lunaj rules 148, 151, 
158) and John XXIII (rule 68), this important point 
was still undecided. The aforesaid rules of Benedict 
XIII and John XXIII appeared on 28 November, 
1404, and 5 June, 1413, respectively (Von Ottenthal, 
“Die papstlichen Kanzleiregeln von Johann XXII bis 
Nikolaus V”, Innsbruck, 1888, pp. 148, 151, 152, and 
185). During the journey of Martin v (1417-1431) 
from Constance to Rome it frequently occurred that 
the pope and ecclesiastical authorities were separated 
from each other; even at this late date the official 
location of the “Holy See”, in as far as this was 
legally important, was not yet authoritatively fixed. 
Tnis uncertainty, says Bangen, caused Clement VIII 
to draw up the Constitution: “ Cum ob nonnullas ”, in 
which it is laid down that, if the pope and the pontif- 
ical administration should not reside in the same 
place, the utterances of both are authorita^ve. pro- 
videci they are in agreement with each other. ,.Covar- 
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ruvias and Gonzalez agree that: Curia Romana ibi 
censetur esse, ubi est papa cum cancellaria et tribu- 
nalibus et officialibus suis, quos ad regimen ecclesias 
adhibet ” (the Roman Curia is considered to be where 
the pope is, with the chancery, tribunals, and officials 
whom lie employs in the Government of the Church). 
(Bangen, ‘^Die romische Kurie”, Mttnster, 1854, 1, i, 
5). Hinschius (System des katholischen Kirchen- 
rechts, III, Berlin, 1883, 135, remark 6) follows the 
medieval opinion: “Ubi Papa, ibi Curia”; but this 
seems no longer tenable. 

Paul Maeia Baumgarten. 

Holy Sepulchre, the tomb in which the Body of 
Jesus Christ was laid after His death upon the Cross. 
The Evangelists tell us that it was Joseph of Arima- 
thea*s own new monument, which he had hewn out of 
a rock, and that it was closed by a great stone rolled 
to the door (Matt., xxvii, 60; Mark, xv, 46; Luke, 
xxiii,^ 63). It was in a garden in the place of the 
Crucifixion, and was nigh to the Cross (John, xix, 41, 
42) which wais erected outside the walls of Jerusalem, 
in the place called Calvajy (Matt., xxvii, 32; Mark, 
XV, 20; John, xix, 17; cf. Heb., xiii, 12), but close to 
the city (John, xix, 20) and by a street (Matt., xxvii, 
39; Mark, xv, 29). That it was outside the city is 
confirmed by the well-known fact that the Jews did 
not permit burial inside the city except in the case of 
their kings. No further mention of the place of the 
Holy Sepulchre is found until the beginning of the 
fourth century. But nearly all scholars maintain 
that the knowledge of the place was handed down by 
oral tradition, and that the correctness of this knowl- 
edge was proved by the investigations caused to be 
made in 326 by the Emperor Constantine, who then 
marked the site for future ages by erecting over the 
Tomb of Christ a basilica^ in the place of which, 
according to an unbroken written tradition, now stands 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

These scholars contend that the original members of 
the nascent Christian Church in Jerusalem visited the 
Holy Sepulchre soon, if not immediately, after the 
Resurrection of the Saviour. Following the custom 
of their people, those who were converts from Juda- 
ism venerated, and taught their children to venerate, 
the Tomb in which had lain the Foimdation of their 
new faith, from which had risen the Source of their 
eternal hope; and which was therefore more sacred 
and of greater significance to them than had been the 
tombs of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and David, which 
they had hitherto venerated, as their forefathers had 
for centuries. Nor would Gentile converts have 
failed to unite with them in this practice, which was 
by no means foreign to their own former customs. 
The Christians who were in Jerusalem when Titus laid 
siege to the city in the year 70 fled, it is true, across 
the Jordan to Pella; but, as the city was not totally 
destroyed, and as there was no law prohibiting their 
return, it was possible for them to take up their abode 
there again in the year 73, about which time, accord- 
ing to Dr. Sanday (Sacred Sites of the Gos^ls, Ox- 
ford, 1903), they really did re-establish themselves. 
But, granting that the return was not fully made until 
122, one of the latest dates proposed, there can be no 
doubt that in the restored community there were 
many who knew the location of the Tomb, and who 
led to it their children, who would point it out during 
the next fifty years. The Roman prohibition which 
kept Jews from Jerusalem for about two hundred 
years, after Hadrian had suppressed the revolt of the 
Jews under Barcochebas (132--35), may have in- 
cluded Jewish converts to Christianity; but it is 
possible that it did not. It certainly did not include 
Gentile converts. The list of Bishops of Jerusalem 
given by Eusebius in. the fourth century shows that 
there was a continuity of episcopal succession, and 
that in 136 a Jewish Ime was followed by a Gentile. 


The tradition of the local community was imdoubtedly 
strengthened from the beginning by strangers who, 
having heard from the Apostles and their followers, 
or read in the Gospels, the story of Christ's Burial and 
Resurrection, visited Jerusalem and asked about the 
Tomb that He had rendered glorious. It is recorded 
that Melito of Sardis visited the place where “ these 
things [of the Old Testament] were formerly an- 
noimced and carried out”. As he died in 180, his 
visit was made at a time when he could receive the 
tradition from the children of those who had returned 
from Pella. After this it is related that Alexander 
of Jerusalem (d. 251) went to Jerusalem ‘‘for the 
sake of prayer and the investigation of the places ”, 
and tlmt Origen (d. 253) “visited the places for the 
investigation of the footsteps of Jesus and of His 
disciples”. By the beginning of the fourth century 
the custom of visiting Jerusalem for the sake of in- 
formation and devotion had become so frequent that 
Eusebius wrote, that Christians “flocked/ together 
from all parts of the earth”. 

It is at this period that history begins to present 
written records of the location of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The earliest authorities are the Greek Fathers, Euse- 
bius (c. 260-340) , Socrates (b. 379), Sozomeii(375-460) * 
the monk Alexander (sixth century), and the Latin 
Fathers, Rufinus (375-410), St. Jerome (346-420), Pau- 
linus of Nola (353-431), and Sulpitius Severus (363- 
420). Of' these the most explicit and of the greatest 
importance is Eusebius, who writes of the Tomb as an 
eyewitness, or as one having received his ioformation 
from eyewitnesses. The testimonies of all having been 
compared and analysed may be presented briefly as 
follows: Helena, the mother of the Emperor Constan- 
tine^ conceived the design of securing the Cross of 
Christ, the si^ of which had led her son to victo^. 
Constantine mnoseH, having long had at heart a desire 
to honour “the place of the Lord^s Resurrection”, 
“to erect a church at Jerusalem near the place that is 
called Calvary”, encouraged her design, and giving 
her imperial authority, sent her with letters ana 
money to Macarius, the Bishop of Jerusalem. Helena 
and Macarius, having made fruitless inquiries as to the 
existence of the Cross, turned their attention to the 
place of the Passion and Resurrection, which was 
known to be occupied by a temple of Venus erected 
by the Romans in the time of Hadrian, or later. The 
temple was tom down, the rums were removed to a 
distance, the earth beneath, as having been contam- 
inated, was dug up and borne far away. Then, “ be- 
yond the hopes ot all, the most holy monument of 
Our Lord’s Resurrection shone forth” (Eusebius,“ Life 
of Constantine”, III,xxviii). Near it were found three 
crosses, a few nails, and an inscription such as Pilate 
ordered to be plac^ on the Cross of Christ. 

The accounte of the finding of the Holy Sepulchre 
thus summarized have been rejected by some on the 
ground that they have an air of improbability, es- 
pecially in the attribution of the discovery to “an 
mspiration of the Saviour”, to “Divine admonitions 
ana counsels”, and in the assertions that, although 
the Tomb-had been covered by a temple of Venus for 
upwards of two centuries, its place was yet known. 
To the first objection, it is replied that whilst the 
historians piously attributed the discovery to God, 
they also snowed the human secondary agents to have 
act^ with careful prudence. Paulinus is quoted as 
saying that “Helena was guided by Divine counsel, 
as the result of her investigations show”. As to the 
second objection, it is claimed that a pagan temple 
erected over the Holy Sepulchre with the evident 
purpose of destroying the worship paid there to the 
Founder of Christiamty, or of diverting the worship 
to pagan gods and goddesses, would tend to preserve 
the knowledge of the place rather than to destroy it. 
What appears to be a more serious difficulty is offered 
by writers who describe the location of the basilica 
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erected by Constantine, and consequently the place 
of the Sepulchre over which it was built. The so^ 
called Pilgrim of Bordeaux who visited Jerusalem in 
333, while the basilica was building, writes that it was 
on the left hand of the way to the Neapolitan — now 
Damascus — ^gate (Geyer, “Itinera Hier.”, pp. 22, 23). 
Eucherius, writing ^7-^0, says that it was outside 
of Sion, on the north (op.cit., 126); Theodosius, about 
530, “that it was in the city, two hundred paces from 
Holy Sion^’ (op. cit., 141) ; an anonymous author, that 
it was “in the midst of the city towards the north, not 
far from the gate of David by which is meant the 
Jaffa Gate (op. cit., 107) . These descriptions are borne 
out by the mosaic chart belonging to the fifth cen- 
tury that was discovered at Medeba in 1897 (see 
“Eevue Biblique”, 1897, pp. 165 sqq. and 341). The 
writers must have known that the New Testament 
places the Crucifibdon and the Tomb outside the city, 
yet they tell us that the Constantinian basilica en- 
closing both was inside. Thev neither show surprise 
at this contradiction, nor 3anake any attempt to ex- 
plain it. Nor does anyone at all, at this period, 
raise a doubt as to the authenticity of the Sepulclne. 
Was it not possible to trace an old city wall belonMg 
to the time of Christ outside of which was the Sepulchre, 
although it was inside of the existing wall that had 
been built later? As the difficulty was seriously 
urged in the last century, it wiH be fully considered 
and answered at the close of this article. 

The edifice built over the Holy Sepulchre by Con- 
stantine was dedicated in 336. The Holy Sepulchre, 
separated by excavation from the mass of rook, and 
surmounted by a gilded dome, was in the centre of 
a rotunda 65 feet in diameter. The basilica, extend- 
ing eastward from this to a distance of 250 feet, 
embraced Calvary in its south aisle. An atrium and 
a propylseum gave a total length of 475 feet. The 
magnificent monument was destroyed by fire in 614, 
during the Persian invasion under Chosroes II, 
Two hundred years later new buildings were begun 
by the Abbot Modestus and finished, in 626, with the 
aid of the Patriarch of Alexandria, who had sent 
money and one thousand workmen to Jerusalem. 
These buildings were destroyed by the Mohammedans 
in 1010. Smaller churches were erected in 1048, and 
stood inthct imtfi the crusaders partly removed them 
and partly incorporated them in a magnificent basilica 
that was completed in 1168. As in the basilica of 
Constantine, so also in that of the crusaders, a rotimda 
at the western end rose over the Holy Sepulchre. 
This basilica was partially destroyed by fire m 1808, 
when the rotunda fell in upon the Sepulchre. A new 
church designed by the Greek architect, Commenes, 
and built at the expense of Greeks and Armenians, 
was dedicated in 1810. The dome of its rotunda was 
rebuilt in 1868, France, Russia, and Turkey 'defraying 
the expenses.’ In the middle of this rotunda is the 
To^nb of Christ, enclosed by the monument built in 
1810 to replace the pne destroyed then. 

This monument, an inartistic Greek edifice, cased 
with Palestine breccia — red and yellow stone sonae- 
what resembling marble — ^is 26 feet long by 18 feet 
wide. It is ornamented with small columns and 
pilasters, and surmounted at the west end by a small 
dome, the remainder of the upper part being a flat 
terrace. Against the west end, which is pentagonal 
in form, there is a small chapel used by the Copts. In 
each of the side walls at the east end is an oval open- 
ing used: on Holy Saturday by the Greeks for the 
distribution of the ‘'Holy Fire”. The upper part of 
the fa^de is ornamented with three pictures, the 
one in the centre belonging to the Latins, the one on 
the r^ht to the Greeks, and the one on the left to the 
Armenians. On great solemnities, these communities 
adorn the entire front with gold and silver lamps, and 
flowers. The only entrance is at the east end, where 
■tiiere is a low doorway conducting to a small cnamber 


called the Chapel of the Angel. In the middle of the 
marble pavement there is a small pedestal, which is 
said to mark the place where the angel sat after rolling 
the stone away from the door of Cfcst’s Tomb. Im- 
mediately beneath the pavement is solid rock, which 
Pierotti was able to see and touch while repairs were 
being made (“Jerusalem Explored”, tr. from the 
French, London, 1864). Through the staircases, of 
which there is one at each side of the entrance, he 
was also able to see that slabs of breccia concealed 
walls of masonry. Opposite to the entrance is a 
smaller door, through which, by stooping low, one 
may enter into a quadrangular chamber, about 6 feet 
wide, 7 feet long and 7^ feet high, brilliantly lighted 
by forty-three lamps of gold and silver that are kept 
burning by the Latms, Greeks, Armenians, and Copts. 
This is the Holy Sepulchre. On the north side, about 
two feet from the floor, and extending the full length, 
is a marble slab covering the sepulchral couch. 
Floor, walls, and ceiling have also been covered with 
marble slabs in order to adorn the interior area and 
to protect the rock from pilgrims who would break 
ancf car^ it away, Pierotti declares that when he 
made his studies of the Sepulchre he succeeded in 
seeing the native rock in two places. Breydenbach 
tells us that in the fifteenth century it was still ex- 
posed (“Itinerarium Hier.”, ed. 1486, p. 40). And 
Arculph, who saw it in the seventh century, describes 
it as red and veined with white, still bearing the marks 
of tools. Over the sepulchral couch there had been 
an arch such as is seen in so many of the ancient 
Hebrew tombs about Jerusalem. The walls that 
supported the arch still remain. The door closely 
corresponds with that of the Tomb of the Kings, 
where a great elliptical stone beside the entrance 
suggests the maimer in which the Holy Sepulchre was 
closed by a stone rolled before it. 

It was not until the eighteenth century that the 
authenticity of this toinb was seriously doubted. 
The tradition in its favour was first formally rejected 
by Korte in his "Reise nach dem gelobten Lande” 
(Altona, 1741). In the nineteenth century he had 
many followers, some of whom were content with 
simply; denytog that it is the Holy Sepulchre, be- 
cause it lies within the city walls^ while others went 
further and proposed sites outside the walls. No 
one, however, has pointed out any other tomb that 
has a shred of tradition in its favour. The most 
popularly accepted tomb amo^ those proposed is one 
near Gordon's Calvary (see Calvaey, Modern Cal- 
varies). But this has been found to be one of a series 
of tombs extending for some distance, and did not, 
therefore, stand in a garden, as did Christ's Tomb. 
Moreover, the approach to this tomb is over made 
ground, the removal of which would leave the entrance 
very high, whereas the door of the Holy Sepulchre was 
very low. It has been suggested above, that when Con- 
stantine built his basihea, and for long afterwards, 
there may have been evident traces of an old city 
wall that had excluded the Holy Sepulchre from the 
city when Christ was buried. From Josephus, we 
know of three walls that at different times enclosed 
Jerusalem on the north. The third of these is the 
present wall, which was built about ten years after 
the death of Christ, and is far beyond the traditional 
Holy Sepulchre. Josephus desenbes the second wall 
as extending froni the gate Gennath, which was in the 
first wall, to the tower Antonia. A wall running in a 
direct line between these two points would have in- 
cluded the Sepulchre. But it could have followed an 
irregular line and thus have left the Sepulchre out- 
side. No researches have ever yidded any indication 
of a wall following a straight hne from the Gennath 
gate to the Antonia. That, on the contrary, the 
wall took an irregular course^ excluding the Sepul- 
chre, seems to have been sufficiently proved by the 
dl^overies, in recent years, of masses of masonry 
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to the east and southeast of the church. So con- 
vincing is the evidence afforded by these discoveries 
that such competent authorities as Drs. Schdck and 
Gauthe at once admitted the authenticity of the 
traditional Tomb. Since then, this view has been 
generally adopted by close students of the question, 
(see Jerusalem), 

Eusebius, Life of Constantine^ III, xxv-sacviii: Letter of Con- 
stantinej ibid., xxx, xxxi, in P. G., XX, 1085-92; Socrates, 
Hist. Eccl tXVII, 117-20; Sozomen, Hut. Ecd., II, 

1, 2, in P. G., LXVlI, 929-33; Alexander of Salamina, k&yos 
€ 1 ? tt 7 >- evpeaiv rov . . . oravpov, m P. G , LiXXXVII, 4045, 
4061, 4064; Rufinus, Hist. Eccl., I, vii, viii, in P. L., XXI, 
475-477; St. Jerome, Pp. to Pavltnus, in P. L., XXII, 580, 
581 ; Paulinus op Nola, to Severus, in P. L., 1X1, 326- 
328; SuLPiTius Severus, JSac. Hist, in P. L., XX, 147, 148; 
Clarbie, Travels in Palestine (London, 1811); Wilson, The 
Lands of the Bible (London, 1847); Schapp, Through Bible 
Lands (New York, 1879); Db VoGdis, Les iglises de la Terre 
Sainte (Paris, 1860); CXermont-Ganneau, V Authenticite du 
S. S&p. (Paris, 1877) ; Mommert, Die hed. Grabeskirche zu Jeru- 
salem (1898) ; Idem, Golgotha u. das Hed-Grab (1900). — See also 
authorities cited under Calvary. 

A. L. McMahon. 

Holy Sepulchre, Canonesses Regular of the. — 
Concerning the foundation there is only a tradition 
connecting it with St. James the Apostle and repre- 
senting St. Helena as invested with the habit by St. 
Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem. The earliest date on 
record is 1276, the year in which the Saragossa convent 
was established. The foundation of a house at 
CharleviUe in 1622, by Claudia Mouy, widow of the 
Marquis de Chaligny, was the signal for a great revival 
in the west, and constitutions, drawn up by a Jesuit 
Father and approved by Urban VIII, in 1631, bound 
the canonesses to the recitation of the Divine oflBce, 
rigorous fasts, the use of the discipline, and a strict 
interpretation of the rule of poverty; twelve was the 
number of professed religious assigned as necessary 
for the canonical election of a prioress. Susan Haw- 
ley, foundress of the English canonesses (b. at New 
Brentford, Mddlesex, 1622; d. at Li^ge, 1706), having 
been professed at Tongres, in 1642, went with four 
others to Lidge to estabush a community there, and in 
1652, there being a sufficient number of professed, was 
elected prioress, in which capacity she ruled with rare 
prudence until her resignation in 1697. The school, 
opened under Mary Christina Dennett, who was prior- 
ess from 1770 to 1781, proved so successful that on the 
outbreak of the Revolution the canonesses had great 
difficulty in securing permission to leave the city. 
After tmee months at Maastricht, they went to Eng- 
land (August, 1794), where they were sheltered by 
Lord Stomrton in Holme Hall ( i orks), moved thence 
to Dean House (Wilts), and finally took possession of 
New Hall, near Chelmsford (Essex), rich in historic 
interest, the property of several sovereigns, and a royal 
residence under Henry VIII. Here they opened a 
free school for the poor children of the nei^bourhood, 
and they still conduct a boarding school for young 
ladies. Communities of canonesses stiU exist in 
Bavaria, Belgium, France, and Spain. The habit is 
black, and the choir sisters wear a white linen surplice, 
without sleeves, on the left side of which is embroid- 
ered a double red cross. A black veil is worn by the 
professed, and a white one by novices and lay sisters. 

Hbimbuchbr, Orden und Kongreqaiionen (Paderbom, 1908); 
Steele, Convents of Oreai Britain (St. Louis, 1902); HiiLTOT, 
Did. des ordres relij. (Paris, 1859); Gillow, Bibl. Diet. Eng. 
CodA., s. V. Hawley, Susan. 

F. M. Rubgb. 

Holy Sepulchre, Fathers (Guardians) OP THE, 
the six or seven Franciscan Fathers, who with as many 
lay brothers keep watch over the Holy Sepulchre and 
the sanctuaries of the basilica. To the right of the 
Sacred Tomb in the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre is 
the chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, which opens into 
the tentn-century church of the Apparition of Christ 
to His Blessed Mother, served by the Franciscan 
Fathers and containing their choir. Just off this 


chapel is the small damp monastery which since the 
thirteenth century has been the abode of the Fathers 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the band chosen every three 
mont]^ from the community of St. Saviour, to lead 
the difficult confined life which, however, always finds 
eager volunteers. The convent being accessible only 
from the basilica, which is in charge of Mohammedan 
gi^rds, the keys which lock the basilica shut the 
friars off from the outer world, their only means of 
communication being the aperture in the main portal, 
through which they receive provisions from St. 
Saviour's. Emperor Francis Joseph, in 1869, on his 
way to the openmg of the Suez Canal visited the holy 
places, and besides conferring numerous benefactions 
on St. Saviour’s, induced the Turks to remove the 
stable which obstructed the light and air of the little 
monastery of the Holy Sepulchre, and to permit the 
erection of a bell-tower, from which on 25 September, 
1875, the bells pealed forth, for the first time in seven 
hundred years summoning the faithful to worship in 
the churen of the Holy Sepulchre. Every afternoon 
the Fathers conduct a pilgrimage to the sanctuaries 
of the basilica, and at midnight, while chanting their 
Office, they go in procession to the tomb of the Sav- 
iour, where they intone the Benedictus. The su- 

eriors must be alternately Italian, French, and 

parish. The rest of the community of St. Sav- 
iour’s, which generally numbers about twenty-five 
Fathers and fifty-five lay brothers, are engaged m the 
various activities of the convent, which has within the 
monastic enclosure, besides the church of St. Saviour 
(the Latin parish church of Jerusalem), an orphanage, 
a parish school for boys, a printing office, carpenter’s 
and ironmonger’s shops, a mill run by steam, and the 
largest library in Palestine. 

Meistermann, New Guide to the Holy Land (tr. London, 
1907); Holzammer in Kirchenlex., s. v. Grab, Das heilige; 
Heimbucher, Orden und KongregaUonen, II (Paderbom, 1907), 
247. 

F. M. Rudge. 

Holy Sepulchre, ICnights of the. — Neither the 
name of a founder nor a date of foundation can be 
assigned to the so-called Order of the Holy Sepulchre 
if we reject the legendary traditions which trace its 
origin back to the time of Godfrey of Bouillon, or 
Charlemagne, or indeed even to the days of St. James 
the Apostle, first Bishop of Jerusalem. It is in reality 
a secular confraternity which gradually grew up 
around the most august of the Holy Places. It was 
for the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre that the 
crusades were organized; it was for its defence that 
military orders were instituted. During the Middle 
Ages this memorable relic of Chirst’s life on earth 
was looked upon as the mystical sovereign of the new 
Latin state. Godfrey of Bouillon desired no other 
title than that of Defender of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
different Latin princes, Bohemond of Antioch, and 
Tancred, aclmowledged themselves its vassals. It was 
natural that the Holy Sepulchre also had its special 
knights. In the broad acceptation of the word, 
every crusader who had taken the sword in its de- 
fence might assume the title from the very moment 
of being dubbed a knight. Those who were not 
knighted had the ambition of being decorated knights, 
preferably in this sanctua:^, and of being thus en- 
abled to style themselves Knights of the Holy Sepul- 
chre par excdleme. The fall of the. Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem did not suspend pilgrimages to the Tomb of 
Christ, or the custom of receiving knighthood there, 
and, when the custody of the Holy Land was en- 
trusted to the Franciscans, they continued this pious 
custom and gave the order its first grand masters. 

The official arrival of the Friars Minor in Syria 
dates from the Bull addressed by Pope Gregory IX 
to the clergy of Palestine in 1230, char^g them to 
welcome the Friars Manor, and to allow them to 
preach to the faithful and hold oratories and ceme- 
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teries of their own. Thanks to the ten years' truce 
concluded during the preceding year between Frede- 
rick II of Sicily and the sultan, the Franciscans were 
enabled to enter Jerusalem, but they were also the 
first victhns of the violent invasion of the Khoras- 
mians in 1244, thus opening the long Franciscan 
martyrology of the Holy Land. Nevertheless, the 
Franciscan province of Syria continued to exist with 
Acco as its seat. The monks quickly resumed posses- 
sion of their convent of Mount Sion at Jerusalem, to 
which they have demonstrated their claim with the 
blood of their martyrs and where they have obsti- 
nately retained their foothold in spite of numberless 
molestations and outrages for five hundred years. 
The Turks, notwithstanding their fierce fanaticism, 
tolerated the veneration paid to the Tomb of Christ, 
because of the revenue they derived from the taxes 
levied upon pilgrims. In 1342, in his Bull Gratiam 
agimus*’, Pope Clement VI officially committed the 
Care of the Holy Land to the Franciscans, who fulfilled 
this trust until the restoration of the Latin Patriar- 
chate of Jerusalem by Pius IX. Consequently, 
after 1342, to be enrolled among the Knights of the 
Holy Sepulchre, it was necessary to apply to the 
Franciscans, and from this period the itineraries of 
pilgrims mention frequent receptions into this con- 
fraternity — ^improperly called an order, . since it had 
no monastic rule, regular organization, or commu- 
nity of goods. Where mention is made of the posses- 
sions of the Holy Sepulchre, the allusion is to the 
Canons of the Holy Sepulchre, who had convents in 
various lands, and not to the knights, as some writers 
believe. 

Pilgrims were received into^ this lay confraternity 
with all the external ceremonial of ancient chivalry, 
although the jfundamental rules of the institution were 
not always observed. It was, objected that many on 
whom knighthood was conferred were not of the 
nobility. The formal question, ^‘if he were of noble 
birth", was always put to the applicant, but in event 
of his being a merchant or a plebeian he was not 
obliged to answ’er. In point of fact all classes were 
represented in these pilgrimages, and it is easy to 
understand why those who had accomplished this 
trying devotion, then so fraught with danger, should 
desire to carry away from Jerusalem some such last- 
ing souvenir as the insignia of knighthood, and that 
refusal was difficult, especially since the sanctuary 
was practically dependent on the offerings of these 
mercnants, and consequently these contributions were 
far more desendng of recognition than the platonic 
vow to exert oneself as far as possible in the defence 
of the Holv Land. In the ceremonial of reception, 
the idle of the clergy was limited to the benedictio 
militiSf the final act of dubbing with the sword being 
reserved to a professional kni^t. It has been ascer- 
tained that, m the fifteenth century from 1480 to 
1495, there was in Jerusalem a German, John of 
Prussia, who acted as steward for the convent and 
who, in his character of gentleman and layman, regu- 
larly discharged this act reserved to knighthood. It 
was also of frequent occurrence that a foreign knight, 
present among the crowds of pilgrims, would assist 
at this ceremony. However, in default of other 
assistance, it was the superior who had to act instead 
oi a knignt, although such a course was esteemed 
irregular, since the carrying of the sword was incom- 
patible with the sacerdotal cnaracter . It was since then 
also that the superior of the convent assumed the title 
of grand master, a title which has been acknowledged 
by various pontifical diplomas, and finally by a Bull 
of Benedict XTV dated 174fi. IJ^en Pius IX re- 
established the Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem in 
1847, he transferred to it the office of grand master of 
the order. At the same time he drew up and in 1868 
pubKshed the new statutes of the order, which created 
the three ranks—that of the grand cross, that of 


commander, and that of simple knight — ordained 
that the costume be a '' white cloak with the cross of 
Jerusalem m red enamel”, and regulated the chan- 
cellor's fees. By his Bull of 30 May, 1907, Pius X 
effected the latest change by reserving to himself the 
grand-mastership of the order, but delegating his 
powers to the present Latin patriarch. 

Qtjarbsmius, Histonca Terrce tianctce elucidatio (Antwerp 
1639) ; Hodt, Notice but les chevaliers du St-Sc^ulcre (Academic 
d’arch^ologie, Antwerp, 1855); Hermbns, JDer Ordm vom h. 
Grabs (Cologne, 1870); Coxjebt, L'Ordre du St-Sepidcre de 
JSruaalem (Paris, 1905), 

Ch. Mobllbb. 

Holy Spirit. See Holy Ghost. 

Holy Synod, in its full form Most Holy Directing 
Synod, the name of the council by which the Church 
of Russia and, following its example, many other 
Orthodox Churches are governed. 

I. History of the Holy Synod. — The principle of 
summoning a synod or council of ecclesiastical per- 
sons to discuss some grave question affecting the 
Church goes back, of course, to the very beginning of 
her history. Since the day when the Apostles met at 
Jerusalem to settle whether Gentile converts were to 
keep the Old Law (Acts, xv, 6~29), it had been the 
custom to call together such gatherings as occasion 
required.^ Bishops suinmoned synods of their clergy, 
metropolitans and patriarchs summoned their suffra- 
gans, and then since 325 there was a succession of 
those greatest synods, representing the whole Catholic 
world, that are known as general councils. But all 
these synods met only on certain occasions, for a 
short time, to discuss some one, or at most a few, of 
the burning questions. We shall find the predecessors 
of present Orthodox Holy Synods rather in permanent 
councils at the courts of certain chief bishops. Such 
councils formed themselves naturally, witnout any 
detriment to the monarchical principle. The bishop 
was always autocrat in his own diocese, the patriarch 
in his patriarchate. Nevertheless, when he had a 
number of wise and learned persons, clergy of his 
city, suffragan and titular bishops in his palace or 
near at hand, it was very natural that he should 
consult them continually, hear their advice, and then 
follow it or not as he thought best. Two examples of 
such advisory committees established permanently 
under their bishops are famous. The pope had at 
hand his suburban bishops, the Roman parish priests, 
and regionary deacons. Without going through the 
formality of summoning a diocesan or provincial 
synod he could always profit by their collected wis- 
dom. He did so continually. From the fact that it 
was normally just these three bodies who joined to 
elect a new pope when the see was vacant they had 
additional importance, and their views gained addi- 
tional weight. The assembly of these persons around 
the pope as a permanent institution was the Co^ 
dlium apostolicce sedia to which papal letters from the 
fifth to the eighth or ninth centuries often refer. The 
same name was, however, also used for specially 
summoned Roman provincial gynods, which were 
quite a different thing. The Concilium apoatoUccs 
sedis in the first sense evolved into the college of 
cardinals, who still form a kind of permanent synod 
for the pope to consult. But there has never been 
any idea of so radical a revolution as the government 
of the Roman Church by a synod. Once the 
was lawfully elected he was absolutely master. He 
could consult his cardinals if he thought fit, but after 
they had given their opinions he was still entirely 
free to do as he chose. 

A nearer example for the Orthodox was a similar 
institution at Constantinople. As the oecumenical 
patriarchs gradually ^w in importance, as they spread 
the boundaries of their jurisdiction and were able 
more and more plainly to assert a kind of authority 
over all Eastern Christendom, so was their palace 
filled with a growing crowd of suffragans, auxiliary 
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and titular bishops, chorepiscopi, and archimandrites. 
Bishops from outlymg provinces always had business 
at the patriarchal city. The presence of the imperial 
court naturally helped to attract ecclesiastical persons, 
as well as others, to Constantinople. The Arab and 
Turkish conquests in Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor 
added further to the number of idle bishops at court. 
Refugees, having now nothing to do in their own sees, 
kept their title and rank, but came to swell the de- 
pendence of the cecumenical patriarch. So from 
the fifth century there was always a number of suffra- 
gans and titular bishops who established themselves 
permanently at Constantinople. Again, it was natu- 
ral that these people should justify their presence 
and^ spend their time by helping the patriarch to ad- 
minister his vast province and by forming a consulting 
synod always at hand to advise him. So at Constan- 
tmople, as at Rome, there was a kind of permanent 
synod, at first informal, then gradually recognmed in 
principle. This was the present synod synod of 
inhabitants''^ ((niuodos ivtruMVffa)^ that became for 
many centuries an important element in- the govern- 
ment of the Orthodox Church. As far back as the 
Council of Chalcedon (451) its existence and rights 
had been discussed. At that council Photius, Bishop 
of Tyre, asked the question;^ “Is it right to call the 
assembly of dwellers in the imperial city a synod?" 
Tryphon of Chios answered: “ It is called a synod and 
is assembled as such. " The Patriarch Amatolius said : 
“The assembly" (he avoids calling it a synod) “forti- 
fies from on ^gh the most holy bishops who dwell in 
the mighty city when occasion summons them to dis- 
cuss certain ecclesiastical affairs, to meet and examine 
each, to find suitable answers to questions- So no 
novelty has been introduced by me, nor have the most 
holy bishops introduced any new principle by assem- 
bling according to custom" (Mansi, vll, 91 sqq.). 
The council then proceeded with the business in hand 
without expressing either approval or dislike of the 
permanent synod at Constantinople (Kattenbusch, 
“Konfessionskunde", I, 86). Such was very much 
the attitude of the Church generally as long as the 
Endemma Synod lasted. It in no way affected the 
legal^ position of the Patriarch of Constantinople, nor 
was it in any sense a government of his patriarchate by 
synod. In this case too, as at Rome, the consulting 
synod had no rights. The patriarch governed his 
subj'ects as autocrat, had the same responsibilities as 
other patriarchs. If he chose to discuss matters be- 
forehand with “the most holy bishops who dwell in 
the mighty city" that proceeding concerned no one 
else. So the Endemusa Synod continued to meet reg- 
ularly and became eventually a recogimed body. So 
little did the patriarchs fear a lessening of their au- 
thority from it that it was to them rather an additional 
weapon of aggrandizement. There was a certain 
splendour about it. The oecumenical patriarch could 
contemplate the college of cardinals marshalled around 
the Western throne with greater complacency when 
he remembered his i/yiihraroL iv^rifjLovvres ivUrKoirot, 
Much more important was the fact that his orders and 
wishes could be constantly announced to so many 
obedient retainers. And bishops from outlying parts 
of the patriarchate who spent a short time at Con- 
stantinople, approached their chief through the synod; 
they too were invited or commanded to attend its 
sessions as long as they were in the city. So they heard 
the patriarch’s addresses, received his commands, 
and carried back to their distant homes a ^eat rever- 
ence for the lord of so many retainers. Kattenbusch 
considers the Endemusa Synod an important element 
in the patriarch's advancement. “ He conceived the 
brilliant idea of organizing these bishops into a Synod 
so that with their help he could interfere in almost any 
circumstances of all dioceses and eparchies with a 
certain appearance of authority'’ (loc. cit., 86). The 
Endemusa Synod was abolished only in quite recent 


times as part of the general reorganization of the 
patriarch’s ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction since 
the hatti-humayun of 1856. 

This permanent synod then may be considered as a 
kind of predecessor of the modern Orthodox Holy- 
Synods. It had accustomed people to the idea of such 
assemblies of bishops and made the acceptance of the 
new synods among so conservative a folk as the Or- 
thodox possible. But the present Holy Synods are 
in no sense continuations of the Endemusa. In spite 
of a general likeness there is this fundamental differ- 
ence between the old synods and the new ones: the 
Endemusa had no sort of jurisdiction; it was simply 
a consulting body, itself entirely subject to the mon- 
archical patriarch. The modem Holy Synods, on the 
other hand, are the supreme lawgiving autnorities 
over their Churches; they have absolute authority 
over every metropolitanand bishop. Laws in Churches 
that have such synods are made, not by the will of 
an autocrat, but by a majority of votes in synod. 
It is in short — ^what the older Church never dreamed 
of — government by Parliament. 

The beginning of Holy Directing Synods was made 
by Peter the Great for the Church of Russia. The 
Russian Synod is the oldest, and the example was 
followed long afterwards by other Orthodox Churches. 
Peter the Great (1689-1725), as part of his great re- 
form of the empire, set about reforming the national 
Church too. This r^onn was openly, frankly, in the 
direction of subjecting the Church to the State, that 
is to himself. His modem and liberal ideas never 
went to the len^h of modifying his own absolute 
authority. His idea was rather that of a paternal 
tyranny: he meant to use his rights as autocrat in 
order to force German and Western principles and 
improvements on an unwilling people, for their own 
good. So the rigidly conservative Russian found 
himself in the difi&cult position (not the only case in 
history) of being bitterljr opposed to the autocrat’s 
liberalism while basing his opposition on the pmciple 
of autocracy. The clergy — always conservative, es- 
pecially in the Orthodox Churches — ^had already long 
led this opposition to the rationalist “ German tsar'’. 
Then the tsar set to work to crush their power by 
reforming the Church and making it a department of 
the State. 

The Church of Russia in the first period (988-1589) 
had formed part of the Byzantine Patriarchate. By 
the sixteenth century Russia had become a great em- 
pire, whereas Constantinople was now in the hands of 
the Turks. So the Russians, especially their tsar, 
thought that such a dependence no longer suited the 
changed conditions. Feodor Ivanovitch (1584r*1598) 
wrote to Jeremias II, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1572-1579, 1580-1584, 1586-1595), demanding recog- 
nition of the independence of the Russian Church. 
Jeremias, though unwilling to lose so great a province, 
understood that he had no chance of resisting the 
tsar’s demand, made the best of a bad business, and 
comforted himself by accepting a heavy bribe. It 
was the first of a long series of dismemberments of 
the Byzantine Patriarchate. Jeremias's successors 
have often had to submit to such losses; in modem 
times they have not even had the comfort of a bribe. 
So in 1589 the metropolitan See of Moscow became an 
independent patriarchate. The Orthodox rejoiced; 
the new patriarchate was admitted everywhere as fifth, 
after Jerusalem, leaving the first place to Constanti- 
nople; they explained that now the sacred pentarchy, 
the (not really very) ancient order of five patriarchs, 
was restored; Moscow had arisen to atone for the fall 
of Rome. The restored pentarchy was not destined 
to last very long. From 1589 to 1700 the Russian 
Church was ml^ by the Patriarch of Moscow. In 
1700 Adrian, the last patriarch, died. Peter the 
Greathadalreadyconceived the idea of his Holy Synod, 
BO, instead of allowing a successor to be appointed, be 
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named various temporary administrators till his 
scheme should be ready. First the Metropolitan of 
Sary, then the Metropolitan of Ryazan administered 
the patriarchate during this period of twenty-one years. 
Peter did not allow either of them to make any new 
laws or take any steps of importance. ^ Meanwhile he 
himself reorganized the Church, like his army and his 
government, on a G erman model. He abolished m^y 
monasteries, brought the control of all ecclesiastical 
property under the State, modified the administration 
of dioceses, appointed, deposed, and transferred bishops 
as he liked. At last on 25 Jan., 1721, the ukase ap- 
peared, abolishing the patri^chate and establishing a 
Most Holy Directing Synod in its. place. The idea of 
this S 3 mod (obviously a quite different thing from the 
traditional synods that met at intervals to examine 
some special question), like most of Peter’s reforms, 
came from Germany. Luther had proposed com- 
missions of pastors and laymen to be sent by the 
head of the State (the Elector of Saxony in the first 
instance, 1527) to hold visitations of districts in the 
interest of the sect. Out of these commissions grew 
the Consistories. They are meant to take the place 
of bishops and to have episcopal authority, as far as 
such a thing is possible in Lutheranism. They judge 
“all cases which belonged to ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of old^’ (Richter, “Gesch. der evangel. ICirchen- 
verfassung'*, p. 82), can excommunicate, and could 
in the eighteenth century punish by torture, fines, and 
prison. They are appointed by the secular govern- 
ment, have a state official, the “ Kommissarius or 
procurator, at their head, with a notary, and consist 
of superintendents, pastors, theologians, and lawyers, 
all appointed by the Government. The Russian Holy 
Synod is an exact copy of this. Its object was to 
bring the Church into absolute dependence on the 
State. Under this synod the Russian Church is cer- 
tainly the most Erastian religious body in the world. 
As soon as he had established the synod, Peter wrote 
to Jeremias III of Constantinople announcing its erec- 
tion, demanding his recognition of it, and that it should 
be recognized equally by the other patriarchs. Jere- 
mias made no difficulty. In 1723 he published an 
encyclical declaring that the Russian Synod “is and 
is named our brother in Christ, a holy and sacred 
Council. It has authority to examine and determine 
questions equally with the four apostolic holy Patri- 
archs. We remind and exhort it to respect and follow 
the laws and customs of the seven holy General Coun- 
cils and all other things that the Eastern Church 
observes'’ (Silbemagl, p. 102). So the principle of a 
Holy Directing Synod was accepted by the Orthodox 
Church. It was to take the place of a patriarch and to 
have patriarchal authority. Such was not, however, 
the tsar’s idea. When the Russian bishops petitioned 
him to restore the Patriarchate of Moscow he struck 
his breast and exclaimed: “Here is your Patriarch” 
(Kattenbusch, p. 190, note). Nor has any Holy 
Synod in Russia ever been allowed any sort of inde- 
pendent authority over the Church. The synod is 
always the agent of the State’s power, 

II. The Russian Holy Synod. — ^This is the model 
of the others. The ukase of 1721 is still the law de- 
termining its rights and duties. An examination of 
tliis will show how radically Erastian the whole ar- 
rangement is. The ukase begins by explaining what 
the synod is and giviug the reasons for its establish- 
ment. The government of manv is better than that 
of one; moreover, if the Church has one head it is 
difficult for the State to control it. Countless abuses 
in the Russian Church have made this reform not only 
de^ble but absolutely necessary. The second part 
of the ukase describes what causes are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the synod. The general ones are that 
it has to see that all things in Russia take place accord- 
ing to the law of Christ, to put down whatever is con- 
trary to that law, and to watch over the education of 


the people. The special categories subject to the 
s^od are five: (1) bishops; (2) priests, deacons, and 
all the clergy; (3) monasteries and convents; (4) 
schools, masters, students, and also all preachers, (5) 
the laity inasmuch as they are affected by church law 
(questions of marriage, etc.). The third part of the 
document describes the duties, rights, and methods of 
the synod (Gondal, ‘^L’Eglise russe”, p. 42; Katten- 
busch, p. 191). The synod meets at Petersburg. 
Its members are partly ecclesiastical persons, partly 
laymen. All are appointed by the tsar. Originally 
there were to be twelve ecclesiastical members; but 
this number has been constantly changed at the tsar’s 
pleasure. A ukase of 1763 determined that there 
should be at least six ecclesiastical members. The 
Metropolitans of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, and 
the Exarch of Georgia are always members (these per- 
sons, as all bishops, are appointed by the Government) ; 
one or two other archbishops, a titular metropolitan, 
the tsar’s confessor, the head chaplain of the army and 
navy, and some other bishops make up the number. 
Bishops who have dioceses may only attend the meet- 
ings of the synod for half the year. During the other 
half they must return to their sees. The lay members 
consist of the procurator (Oberprocuror) and a number 
of commissioners. The eldest metropolitan present is 
chairman but has no more authority than any other 
bishop. In spite of the protests oi Russian theolo- 
gians it is evident that the real head of the synod is the 
procurator. He is always a layman, generally an 
officer in the army. He sits as representing the Gov- 
ernment, and must be present at all meetings. The 
procurator has to prepare and examine beforehand aU 
questions to be discussed; he can quash any proceed- 
ings at once, can forbid any law to be passed till he has 
consulted his^and the synod’s — imperial master about 
it. He is assisted in his work by a chief secretary, an 
“executor”, two secretaries, and other officials, all of 
course laymen like himself. So obvious is it that the 
procurator is really the head of the synod that Rus- 
sians themselves (except the theologians who write to 
defend their Church from the charge of Erastianism) 
are quite conscious of it. When Mr. Palmer was in 
Russia it was a common joke to point to the procura- 
tor in his officer’s uniform ana s^: “That is our 
patriarch” (Palmer, “Visit to the Russian Church”, 
1895, pp. 48, 73, 221), Every member of the Holy 
Synod before taking his place in it has to swear this 
oath: “I swear by the Almighty and by His holy 
Gospel that I will do my duty in all assemblies, de- 
cisions and discussions of the Spiritual law-giving 
Synod, that I will seek only truth and justice, that I 
will act according to my conscience without respect of 
persons, according to the laws of the Synod approved 
by his Imperial Majesty. I swear by the living God 
that I will undertake all business of the law-giving 
Synod with zeal and care. I promise as servant and 
subject fidelity and obedience to my true and natural 
master the Tsar and Emperor of all Russia and his 
illustrious successors, and to those whom he may ap- 
point by virtue of his undoubted right in this matter. 
I acknowledge him as supreme judge in this spiritual 
assembly. I swear by the all-knowing God that I 
understand this oath according to the full force and 
meaning which the words have to all who read or hear 


them” (Silbemagl, op. cit., pp. 104-105). 

Of the Erastian nature of the Russian Holy Synod, 
then, it would seem that there can be no doubt; and 
since the whole Church of Russia, every bishop, mon- 
astery, and school, is submitted absolutely and with- 
out appeal to the synod, it is not unjust to describe it 
as the most Erastian religious body in the world. This 
statement, however, much offends many modem 
Russian theologians. A century or so ago they ac- 
cepted the tyranny of the tsar over Church as well as 
over State as a matter of course; nor did they seeing 
be much distr^ed by it. Now, contact with Westw 
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theology, the spread of better ideas among them, and 
study of the Fathers have evoked in Russia too the 
ideal of the Church as a perfect society, a city of God 
on earth, too sacred to be placed imder the secular 
ovemment. The result is that some Russians, can- 
idly admitting the hopeless Erastianism of Peter the 
Great’s arrangement, demand its abolition and the 
restoration of the Patriarchate of Moscow. Agreeing 
with Peter the Great that if the Church mis one 
head it is difficult for the State to control it, they de- 
mand one head for that very reason. One hears con- 
stantly of this movement in favour of a restored 
patriarchate in Russia (see, for instance, the Echos 
d’Orient” for 1901, pp. 187, 232; for 1905, pp. 176, 
etc.; and Palmieri, “ La Chiesa Russa ”, chap. ii). But 
there is another class of Russians whose loyalty to 
their Church leads them to defend her under any cir- 
cumstances, even those of Peter the Great’s tyrannical 
arra^ement. To them everything is satisfactory, 
the Bloly Synod a free ecclesiastical tribunal, the rela- 
tions between Church and State in Russia the ideal 
ones for a Christian and Orthodox land. Erastianism, 
they protest indignantly, is a libellous misrepresenta- 
tion by Catholic controversialists (most Protestants 
make the same accusation, by the way).. Of these 
apologists is Dr. Alexis von Maltzew, Provost of the 
Russian Church at Berlin, certainly one of the most 
learned and sympathetic of modern Orthodox theolo- 
gians. Provost Maltzew constantly returns to the 
C[uestion of this alleged Erastianism (Cdsaropapismm 
is the German term used by hun). His defence is 
summarized especially in his “ Antwort auf die Schrift 
des hochw. Herrn Domcapitulars Rohm” (Berlin, 
1896), §3 (Die Synode) and §4 (Staat und Kirche). 
The chief points upon which he insists are that only 
members of the hierarchy can vote in the synod, that 
the Oberprocuror has no power to compel the bishops, 
that the synod can even (if the tsar is absent) arrest 
and try the Oberprocuror, that the S 3 niod has no in- 
dependent authority in dogmatic questions — as suc- 
cessor of the Patriarch of Moscow it inherits neither 
more nor less than his rights in matters of canon law; 
where dogma is concerned the other patriarchs must 
be consulted too — ^that Peter the Great sought and 
obtained the consent of the patriarchs for his synod, 
and finally that : ‘ * Only he wno knows the strict order, 
the admirable discipline, the stable organism that 
distinguish the Orthodox Church of Russia, can prop- 
erly appreciate the beneficent work done by the Holy 
Synod under the exalted protection of the Orthodox 
Emperor ” (op. cit., p. 19) . With every sympathy for 
the provost’s loyalty to his Church, one would answer 
this by saying that a synod of which aU members are 
appointed by the State, whose members take such an 
oath as the one quoted above, whose acts can at any 
moment be quashed by the government agent, is not 
an independent authority. Certainly Peter’s idea in 
founding the Holy Synod was to put an end to the old 
Imverium in imperio of the free Church, and to the patri- 
arcn who had become almost a rival of the tsar. Peter 
meant to unite all authority in himself, over Church as 
well as State; and the Russian Government has con- 
tinued his policy ever since. Never has the Church 
been allowed the shadow of independent action. 
Through his Oberprocuror and synod the tsar rules his 
Church as absolutely as he rules his army and navy 
through their respective ministries. That most mem- 
bers of the synod are bishops is as natural as that most 
members of the ministry of war are generals — ^the tsar 
appoints both in any case. It must be admitted that 
in a country so exclusively committed to one religion 
as is Russia there are advantages in Erastianism. It 
is quite true that the synod (except by such small ways 
as the canonization of saints) does not touch dogma; 
to do so would be to provoke a schism with the patri- 
archs and the other Orthodox Churches. Russia has 
the same faith of the seven holy councils as Constanti- 


nople, Greece, Bulgaria, etc. And in questions of 
canon law it is a great advantage to have the strong 
arm of the State to carry out decrees. There can be 
no opposition, no persecution by the Government, 
of a Church whose laws are countersigned by the 
Oberprocuror. On the contrary the State — should 
one not perhaps say: the other departments of the 
State? — is at hand if it is wanted. Provost Maltzew 
is right. The Russian Church is extraordinarily or- 
derly, well-organized, uniform. The synod deposes 
bishops, silences preachers, sends people to monas- 
teries, excommunicates* and if there is trouble the 
minister of police steps m. 

The jurisdiction of the Holy Synod extends over 
every kind of ecclesiastical question and over some 
that are partly secular. All bishops, priests, clerks, 
monks, and nuns have to obey the synod absolutely 
under pain of deposition, suspension, excommunica- 
tion, or maybe even imprisonment. The synod’s 
chief duties are to watch over the preservation of the 
Orthodox faith, the instruction of the people, the cele- 
bration of feasts, and all questions of Church order and 
ritual. It has to suppress heresies, examine alleged 
miracles and relics, forbid superstitious practices. 
All Orthodox theological works are subject to its cen- 
sorship. The synod further administers all church 
property, controls the expenditure, is responsible for 
the fabric of churches and monasteries. It presents 
candidates for episcopal sees, prelacies, and the office 
of archimandrite, to the tsar for nomination, and can 
examine such candidates as to their fitness. It is the 
last court of appeal against bishops or other ecclesias- 
tical superiors, can advise, warn, and threaten any 
bishop, and grant all manner of dispensations and 
indulgences. But to make new laws, even in church 
matters, it needs the tsar’s assent. All processes for 
heresy, blasphemy, superstition, adultery, divorce, 
and all matrimonial causes are brought to the synod. 
Questions of testaments, inheritance, and education 
are settled by the synod in agreement with the Senate 
and are controlled further by the tsar’s consent. To 
administer all these matters the S 3 mod has various sub- 
committees. It has an economic college for questions 
of church property and a committee of control that 
re-examines the matter. These committees consist of 
lawyers, chancellors, secretaries, treasurers, architects 
(for the buildings), etc. They are, of course, entirely 
subj eot to the synoa. Since 1909 bishops have to send 
all money for stipends (sellii^ candles, prayers for the 
dead, free offenngs^ collections, almsAioxes) to the 
synod to be redistributed. Expenses and profits of 
ecclesiastical schools are also controlled by a commit- 
tee of the synod. It pays for printing service-books 
and many spiritual works (prayer books and so on), 
also for all imperial ukases that affect the Church. It 
has special commissions for Moscow, Georgia, and 
Lithuania. There are two synodal presses, at Peters- 
burg and Moscow, where all Orthodox religious 
books must be printed, after they have passed the 
censor. The profits of these presses go to assist poor 
churches. For the censorship, finally, there are 
offices at Petersburg, Moscow, and Kiev. Throughout 
Russia the synod is named in the liturgy instead of a 
patriarch. 

It win be seen then that the submission of the Rus- 
sian Church to the synod is so complete that the 
synod’s relation to the State involves that of the whole 
Church. 

III. The Ghbek Holy SyisroD. — ^The first other 
Orthodox Church to imitate the Russian Government 
by synod was that of Greece. The national assem- 
blies of free Greece in 1822 and 1827 began the process 
of making their Church independent of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. In 1833 the Greek Parliament 
formally rejected the patriarch’s authority and set up 
a Holy Directing Synod in exact imitation of Russia. 
After much dispute the patriarch gave in and ac- 
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knowledged the Greek synod, in 1850. Since then 
the Church of Greece is governed by a Holy_ Synod 
exactly as is the Church of Russia. A law in 1852 
regulated its rights and duties. It meets at Athens 
under the presidency of the metropolitan of that city. 
Four other bishops are appointed by the Government 
as members for a year by vote. The members take 
an oath of fidelity to the king and government. Their 
deliberations are controlled by a royal commissioner, 
who is a layman chosen by government, just like the 
Russian oberprocuror. No act is valid without the 
commissioner's assent. There are also secretaries, 
writers, and a servant, all appointed by the State. 
The Holy Synod is the nighest authority in the Greek 
Church and has the same rights and duties as its 
Russian model. It is named in the litur^ instead of 
a patriarch. Professor Diomedes Kyriakos fE/cicX. 
*I<rro/>£tt, III, 155 sqq.) has tried to defend his Church 
from the charge of Erastianism with even less suc- 
cess (and certainly with less reasonableness and 
moderation) than Provost Maltzew. (See Greece.) 

ly. Other Holy Synods. — ^All the independent 
Orthodox Churches formed during the nineteenth 
century have set up Holy Synods. The Churches 
in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy (Karlowitz since 
1765, Hermannstadt, 1864, Czemowitz, 1873) form 
synods of their bishojps to regulate affairs: but, as in 
this case there is no mterference of the Government, 
the situation is different. These synods are merely 
free conferences in which all the bishops of each 
Church take part. The arrangement of the Bulgaria 
Church (since 1870). is also dmerent, inasmuch as its 
exarch has a certain amount of individual authority — 
approaching the position of a patriarch — and there are 
two governing assemblies. The Holy Synod, under 
the presidency of the exarch, has four other members, 
all bishops elected by their fellows for periods of four 
years. They meet regularly once a year, and ex- 
ceptionally on other occasions. This synod has ab- 
solute authority over the Bulgarian Church in these 
matters: election of bishops, q^uestions of faith, 
morals, and rite, ecclesiastical discipline, education of 
the clergy, censorship of books, marriage questions, 
and ^sputes among the clergy. The other body, 
the Exarch's Council, also under his presidency, has 
six lay members elected by the people and clergy, 
confirmed by the Government for four^ years. ^ The 
council determines questions of education, building 
and maintenance of churches, and church finance. 
Neither body may publish any order without consent 
of the Government; but their composition, the ap- 
pointment of members, and authority of the exarch 
show that the Bulgarian Church is less Erastian than 
her sisters of Russia and Greece. The Church of 
Servia (since 1879) has five bishops, of whom the 
Metropolitan of Belgrade is primate. All meet in the 
Holy Sjmod under his presidency once a year. The 
synod appoints bishops and regulates all other ecclesi- 
astical questions. The Rumanian Church (since 
1885) has the same arrangement. The president of 
the synod is the Metropolitan of Wallachia, the other 
primate (Metropolitan of Moldavia) and all the six 
remaining bishops are members. Its decisions must 
have the consent of the Government. The minister of 
religion attends the sessions, but only as a consultor. 
Lastly, the four bishops of Herzegovina and Bosnia 
(independent since 1880) meet in a kind of synod, 
called consistory, under the presidencj^ of the Metro- 
politan of Sarajevo. In this case the (Austrian) 
Government does not interfere at aU. 

Although the synods of Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Rumania have a obtain dependence on the State 
(whose sanction is necessary for the promulgation of 
their edicts), there is not in their case anything like 
the shameless Erastianism of Russia and Greece.. 
Between these two the only question is whether it be 
more advantageous for the Church to be ruled by an 


irresponsible tyrant or a Balkan Parliament. Lastly, 
it may be noticed, the church government by synod 
is a principle destined to flourish among the Orthodox. 
The secular governments of Orthodox countries en- 
courage it and approve of it, for obvious reasons. It 
makes all the complicated questions of church estab- 
lishment and endowment in the new Balkan States 
comparatively easy to solve; it has a fine air of democ- 
racy, constitutionalism, parliamentary government, 
that appeals enormously to people just escaped from 
the Turk and full of such notions. It seems then that 
the old patriarchal idea will linger on at Constantino- 
ple^ Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem (though even here, 
m its original homes, it is getting modified in a con- 
stitutional direction), but that all new movement in 
the Orthodox Church will be more and more towards 
the principles borrowed by Peter the Great from 
Lutheranism. The vital argument against Holy Di- 
recting Synods is their opposition to the old tradi- 
tion, to the strictly monarchic system of the Church 
of the Fathers. Strange that this argument should 
be ignored by people who boast so confidently of their 
unswerving fidelity to antiquity. ‘ * Our Church knows 
no developments", they told Mr. Palmer triumphantly 
in Russia. One could easily make a considerable list 
of Orthodox developments in answer. And one of the 
most obvious examples would be the system of Holy 
Synods. What, one might ask, would their Fathers 
have said of national Churches governed by com- 
mittees of bishops chosen by the State and controlled 
by Government officials? 

SiLBBBNAGL, V&rfassung und gegenw&rtiger Beatand atimtUcher 
Kirchen dea Orients (2nd ed., Eatisbon, 1904)* Kattbnbusch, 
L^rbuch der vergleichenden Konf^sionakimdet I: Die orthodoxe 
anatolische Kirche (Freiburg im Br., 1892); Schmitt, Kritische 
Geschichte der neumechischen und der rusaischen Kirche (Mainz, 
1864) ; NBAiiB, axstory of the Holy Eastern Church, I (London, 
1860), iii; Palmieri, Xa Chiesa Kussa (Florence, 1908), chap, 
ii; (jONDAL, UEglise russe (Paris, 1905); Maltzew, Antwort 
auf die Schrift des hochw. H. Rohm (Berlin, 1896) ; Kyriakos, 
'EKKkyjtnatrTtK^ *ltrropia,, III (2nd ed., Athens, 1898). 

Adrian Fortescue. 

Holy Thursday. See Holy Week; Maundy 
Thursday. 

Holy Water. — ^The use of holy water in the ear- 
liest days of the Christian Era is attested by docu- 
ments of only comparatively late date. The “Apos- 
tolic Constitutions", the redaction of which goes back 
to about the year 400, attribute to the Apostle St. 
Matthew the precept of using holy water. The letter 
written under the name of Pope Alexander I, who 
lived in the second century, is apocryphal and of 
more recent times; hence the first historical testimony 
does not go back beyond the fifth century. How- 
ever, it is permissible to suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment that, in the earliest Christian times, water was 
used for expiatory and purificatory purposes, in a way 
analogous to its employment under the Jewish Law. 
As, in many cases, the water used for the Sacrament 
of Baptism was flowing water, sea or river water, it 
could not receive the same blessing as that contained 
in the baptisteries. On this particular point the 
early litur^ is obscure, but two recent discoveries are 
of very decided interest. The Pontifical of Serapion 
of Thmuis, a fourth-century bishop, and likewise the 
“Testamentum Domini ", a Syriac composition dating 
from the fifth to the sixth century, contain a bless- 
ing of oil and water during Mass. The formula in 
Serapion's Pontifical is as follows: “We bless these 
creatures in the Name of Jesus Christ, Thy only Son: 
we invoke upon this water and this oil the Name or 
Him Who suffered, Who was crucified. Who arose 
from the dead, and Who sits at the right of the Un- 
created. Grant imto these creatures the power to 
heal; may all fevers, eve^ evil spirit, and al} mal- 
adies be put to flight by him who either drinks these 
bev^ges or is anointed with them« and may they be 
a remedy in the Name ©f Jesus Christ, Thy only Son." 
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As early as the fourth century various writings, the au- 
thenticity of which is free from suspicion, mention the 
use of water sanctified either by the liturgical blessing 
just referred to, or by the individual blessing of some 
holy person. St. Epiphanius (Contra hares., lib. I, 
har. xxx) records that at Tiberias a man named 
Joseph poured water on a madman, having first made 
the sign of the cross and pronounced these words over 
the water: ‘^In the Name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, crucified, depart from this unhappy one, thou 
infernal spirit, and let him be healed!” Joseph was 
converted and pbsequently used the same proceeding 
to overcome witchcraft; yet, he was neither a bishop 
nor a cleric. Theodoret (Hist. eccL, V, xxi) relates 
that Marcellus, Bishop of Apamea, sanctified water 
by the sign of the cross and that Aphraates cured 
one of the emperor's horses by making it drink water 
blessed by the sign of the cross (“Hist, relig.”, c. viii, 
in P. G., LXXXll, col. 1244, 1375). In the West 
similar attestations are made. Gregory of Tours 
(De gloria confess., c. Ixxxii) tells of a recluse named 
Eusitius who lived in the sixth century and possessed 
the power of curing quartan fever by giving its vic- 
tims to drink of water that he had blessed; we might 
mention many other instances treasured up by wiis 
same Gregory (“De Miraculis S. Martini'*, II, xxxix; 
“Mirac. S. Juuani”, II, iii, xxv, xxvi; “Liber de 
Passions S. Julian! “Vitae Patrum", c. iv, n. 3). 
It is known that some of the faithful believed that 
holy water possessed curative properties for certain 
diseases, ana that this was true in a special manner of 
baptismal water. In some places it was carefully 
reserved throughout the year and, by reason of its 
aving been used in baptism, was- considered free 
from all corruption. Tto belief spread from East 
to West; and scarcely had baptism been adminis- 
tered, when the people would crowd aroimd with all 
sorts of vessels and take away the water, some keep- 
ing it carefully in their homes whilst others watered 
their fields, vineyards, and gardens with it (“Ordo 
Tom. I”, 42, in “Mus. ital.", II, 26). 

However, baptismal water was not the only holy 
water. Some was permanently retained at the 
entrance to Christian churches where a clerk sprinkled 
the faithful as they came in and, for this reason, was 
called i/dpoKUfiT^Tris or “introducer by water”, an 
appellation that appears in the superscription of a 
letter of Synesius in which allusion is made to “lustral 
water placed in the vestibule of the temple”. This 
water was perhaps blessed in pr<mortion as it was 
needed, and the custom of the Church may have 
varied on this point, Balsamon tells us that, in the 
Greek Church, they “made” holy water at the begin- 
ning of each lunar month. It is quite possible that, 
according to canon Ixv of the Council of Constanti- 
nople held in 691^ this rite was established for the 
purpose of definitively supplanting the pagan feast 
pf the new moon and causmg it to pass into oblivion. 
In the West Dom Mart^ne declares that nothhag was 
found prior to the ninth century concerning the 
blessing and aspersion of water that takes place every 
Sunday at Mass. At that time Pope Leo IV or- 
dained that each priest bless water every Sunday in 
his own church and sprinkle the people with it: 
“ Omni die Dominico, ante missam, aquam benedictam 
facite, unde populus et loca fidelium aspergantur” 
(P. L., CXV, col. 679) . Hincmar of Reims gave direc- 
tions as follows: “Every Simday, before the celebra- 
tion of Mass, the priest shall bless water in his church, 
and, for this holy purpose, he shall use a clean and suit- 
able vessel. The people, when entering the church, 
are to be sprinkled with this water, and those who so 
desire may carnr some away in clean vessels so as to 
sprinkle their houses^ fields, vineyards, and cattle, 
and the provender with which these last are fed, as 
also to throw over their own food” (“Capitula sjmo- 
dalia ”, cap, v, in P. L., CXXV, col. 774) . The rule of 
VII.— 28 


havmg water blessed for the aspersion at Mass on 
Sunday was thenceforth generally followed, but the 
exact time set by Leo IV and Hincmar was not every- 
where observed. At Tours, the blessing took place on 
Saturday before Vespers; at Cambrai and at Airas, 
it was to be ^ven without ceremony in the sacristy 
before the recitation of the hour of Prime; at Albi. 
in the fifteenth century, the ceremony was conducted 
in the sacristy before Terce; and at Soissons, on the 
highest of the sanctuary steps, before Terce; whereas 
at Laon and Senlis, in the fourteenth century, it took 
place in the choir before the hour of Terce. There 
are two Sundays on which water is not and seems 
never to have been blessed: these are Easter Sun- 
day and Pentecost. The reason is because on the 
eve of these two feasts water for the baptismal fonts 
is blessed and consecrated and, before its mixture 
with the holy chrism, the faithful are allowed to take 
some of it to their homes, and keep it for use in 
time of need. 

Bahraud, De Veau bSnite et dee vaaee deeUnie h la contenir in 
the Bulletin monumental, 4th series, voL VI (1870), p. 393-467; 
pFANNBNSCBnMcrDT, We%hwae8er im heidniechen und chriet- 
lichen Cvltue (Hanover, 1869). 

H. Leclercq. 

Holy Water Fonts. — Vessels intended for the use 
of holy water are of very ancient origin, and archseo- 
logical testimony compensates, to a certain extent, 
for the silence which Idstorical and liturgical docu- 
ments maintain in their regard. Holy water fonts 
3nay be divided into three categories: stationary 
fonts, placed at the entrance to churches; portable 
fonts, used for aspersions and sacramental rites; and 
rivate fonts, in which holy water is kept in private 
ouses. 

The holy water font was originally the fountain for 
ablutions, canthanis, or phiala, placed in the centre of 
the atrium of the basilica and still foimd in the East, 
especially at Mount Athos, at Djebeil in Syria, and at 
Haia-Napa in the Island of Cyprus. These fountains 
were used by the faithful who, before entering the 
church, washed their hands and feet in accordance 
with a rite probably derived from Judaism and even 
yet observed in Mussulman countries. When the 
atrium of the Christian basilica was reduced- to the 
proportions of a narrow court or a simple porch, the 
cantharus gave way to a less pretentious structure. 
It is now only exceptionally that the cantharus is 
found doing service as a holy water font, mainly at 
Mount Athos, where the phiala of the monastery of 
Laura stands near the cathoKcon in front of the 
entrance and is covered by a dome resting on ei^ht 
pillars. It takes the place of the ablution fountams 
which were indispensable in the ancient basilicas; 
but at present the water is missing and ^shes forth 
only on days when it is to be blessed. The blessing 
of the water takes place on the eve of the Epmhany 
arter Mass and Vespers, and is called the “^ana bless- 
ing' (niyas dytao-fjiAs), so as to distinguish it from the 
“Mttle blessing” (fuKpbs &yLa<rfjt6s)j which is conducted 
with less ceremony on the first of each month, except 
January (on the 5th) and September (on the 14th). 

In the sixth century Paulus Silentiarius, when 
describing the wonders of St. Sophia, about a. n. 590, 
mentions the presence of a phiala from which “water 
gushes noisily into the air, issuing from a bronze pipe 
with a force that banishes all evils, when in the month 
of golden tunics [January], during the night of the 
Divine initiation, the people draw in vessels an in- 
corruptible water, as no pollution reaches it, even 
when, having been several years removed from its 
source, it is enclosed in the hollow of a pitcher and 
kept in their houses.” At Laura the holy water does 
not banish evils, it enlightens souls; the faithful do 
not draw it for the purpose of carrj^g it awav, but 
they are sanctified by the rite. In the fourth cen- 
tury the blessing of water was mentioned in Sera- 
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pion’s Ritual (see Holt Watee). In the Byzantine 
Ritual the prayer used for this blessing, similar to 
that of the Eucharistic Epiklesis, invokes the Holy 
Spirit upon the waters. Like the species of bread 
and wine, holy water is called iylo/rfia. In the Bar- 
berini Euchologion of the eighth or ninth century, the 
title of a prayer shows us that holy water renewed the 
effects of baptism. 

The few Greek inscriptions found on vessels in- 
tended for holy water in no wise indicate that these 
were destined for so high a dignity. The holy water 
font of Carthage and various marble urns preserved 
in museums or described by antiquarians merely 
have copies of a formula taken from Holy Scripture: 
“Take water joyfully for the voice of the Lord is upon 
the waters^’; or “Offer thy praver after washing 
thyself^'; or, finally, “Wash not only thy face but thy 
iniquities.” We nave no information whatever con- 
cerning -die vessels in which the faithful kept the 
incorruptible holy water in their homes. However, 
on this subject, we can always refer to a vase font 
found at Carthage, and preserved in the Lavigerie 
Museum, measuring 10 incnes in height and decorated 
with a cross and two fishes. These details once given, 
we can enter more fully into the history of holy water 
fonts in the West. 

Stationary holy water fonts, usually made of bronze, 
marble, granite, or any other solid stone, and also of 
terrarcotta, consist of a small tub or basin sometmes 
detached or resting on a base or pedicle, sometimes 
imbedded in the wall or in one of the pillars of the 
church- Occasionally these are imder the porch. In 
the West there were scarcely any stationary fonts 
prior to the eleventh century. However, it must be 
observed that, up to this time, churches were few and 
that most of their number had been repeatedly plun- 
dered, dismantled, redecorated, and, indeed, altered 
in every way; therefore, in view of this fact, it is 
pdssible to admit that certain stone basms, hemi- 
^herical in f onn and imbedded in the piedroits of the 
doors of very old churches, were so placed when the 
church was built. Some fonts are antique objects, 
urns or hoUowed-out capitals, made to serve a pinpose 
other than that for which they were first intended. 
When the stone is porous it is lined with lead or tin, 
so as to prevent absorption, the same course being 
followed with copper fonts to guard against oxidation. 

Some fonts are exterior being fastened to the piers 
or jambs of the portal. They vaiy greatly in size^ at 
times being as large as baptismal fonts; however, it is 
chiefly in Brittany that they attain such propor- 
tions. Usually they are not very large. Cavedoni 
announced that in a third- or fourth-century cemetery 
at Chiusi there was a small column which he thought 
must have supported a holy water font. Boldetti, 
who is always very cautious, claims to have found 
different fonts in the catacombs, some made of marble, 
others of terra-cotta, and still others of glass. A sort 
of tufa basin, which may have served the same pur- 
pose, was also found. In the cemetery of Callistus 
there is a truncated column which, according to J.-B. 
de Rossi, must have held the same kind of a vessel as 
those containing holy water in our churches. We 
could enumerate other probable examples, especially 
in the catacomb of St. Satuminus, in the crypt of St. 
Cornelius, and in the basilica of St. Alexander on the 
Via Nomentana. 

The further we withdraw from the time of their 
origin the more numerous the monuments appear. 
A magnificent vase in black marble preserved m the 
Kircher museum and decorated with bas-reliefs, two 
broken urns from Cuicul (Djemila) in Algeria, and a 
large marble table, the upper side of which is slightly 
hollowed, belong to the fourth century. A stone 
basin found in the vicinity of the cathedral of Bath, 
England, measures 7*9 inches in height, the diameter 
of its upper part being 1*4 inches. Stationary fonts 


sometimes rest on a corbel-table or a small column and, 
although such is rarely the case, two fonts may be 
communicating, one being on the outside of the church 
and one on the inside. Many fonts are dated or else 
bear the name of the sculptor or donor. 

There seems to have been no rule governing the 
shape of the receiver and the basin. The baptisteries 
usually represented a cross or a circle, but here fancy 
is freer, and in the Roman era we find a circular basin 
hollowed out of a square block with the four corners 
carved sometimes with a trefoil, a quatrefoil, or a 
star, or perhaps with flutes converging towards a 
common centre and representing a sea-shell. Viollet- 
le-Duc, after alluding to the stone tables placed within 
the porch of the primitive churches of the Order of 
Cluny and serving as supports for the portable holy 
water fonts, mentions a twelfth-century font at Mofi- 
tier-Saint-Jean, the basin part of which rests on a 
Corinthian column. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century fonts were cut from stone and assumed in- 
teriorly the form of a hemisphere and exteriorly that 
of a polygonal prism. But from this time forward, 
and dunng a part of the Gothic period, architects, 
although still continuing to place the reservoirs of 
fonts against pillars or clusters of columns, increased 
their importance and surmounted them with a carved 
canopy, such as is seen at Villeneuve-sur-Yonne 
(Yonne); in like manner the little fonts dug out of 
tombstones, chiefly in the cemeteries of France and 
the West. Many fonts are set in a niche in the wall. 

It occasions no little surprise to find in the Middle 
Ages fonts reserved for the exclusive use of a certain 
class of the faithful. This is proved by the inscription 
on a font preserved in the museum of Angers, reading 
to the effect that none save clerics and nobles had the 
privilege of dipping their fingers therein, the bour- 
geoisie, the labouring classes and the poor having 
vessels set apart for them alone: — 

Clericus et miles; pergant ad cetera viles 

Nam locus hie primus; decet illos vilis et imus. 

In the churches of the Pyrenees are still to be 
seen fonts which, of old, were reserved for the use of 
the despised race of Cagots, while the general horror 
which lepers inspired, and the care with which all 
contact with them was avoided, sufficiently ex- 
plains the existence of a special font for them at Saint- 
Savin (Hautes-Pyr4n4es) and at Milhac de Noutron 
(Dordogne). 

In England, during the Middle Ages, fonts called 
“ stoups”, or “ holy water stones”, consisted of a small 
niche somewhat resembling a piscina and containing 
a stone basin partly sunk in the wall, the niche being 
either under the porch or inside, but always near the 
entrance to the church. During the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries fonts again became movable and 
generally consisted of a tub placed upon an elevated 
socle, the medium height being about forty inches. 
The decoration of these small monuments underwent 
a complete modification. Italy and Spain have 
preserved admirable sculptured fonts dating from the 
Renaissance; most of these are of marble, and their 
btik sometimes causes them to be mistaken for bap- 
tismal fonts, from which they are mainly distinguish- 
able because of having no lids. In Italy this style is 
found in the cathedral of Florence, where the font or 
pila d^aqm santa is ascribed to Giotto; and in the 
cathedral of Siena it is in the form of a beautiful tub 
ornamented with angels' heads, between which are 
strung rich garlands, and resting on a circular socle 
decorated with nude figures in chains, this, in its 
turn being placed on a lower socle, likewise embellished 
with angels' heads. Later on, in the seventeenth 
century and down to the present day, the valves of a 
shell Imown as the tridacna gigas, a mollusc indige- 
nous to Oceania, did service as fonts. Some shells of 
this species are very large and weigh as much as 600 
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ounds. Valves of the tridacna gigas are used as 
ol:^ water stoups in the church of Saint-Sulpice at 
Paris, the Republic of Venice having presented them 
to Francis I. 

The most ancient portable fonts are in the form of 
pails and shaped like truncated cones. Those most 
prized for their antiquity are of lead or bronze, some- 
times even of wood covered with a sheet of wrought 
metal. However, if there ever existed silver or silver- 
gUt fonts, it is evident that they have not come 
do’TO to us. ^ The leaden pail found at Carthage, on 
which the raised designs seem to have been aimlessly 
selected, nevertheless presents a remarkable peculiar- 
ity, in that it bears a Greek inscription in which one 
can readily grasp the allusion to holy water: *^Take 
water joyfully for the voice of the Lord is upon the 
waters.” The second part of this epigraph is to be 
seen on a bronze holy water pail preserved in the 
Gaddi Museum at Florence: “The voice of the Lord 
is upon the waters; the God of majesty hath spoken.” 
These quotations are from the twenty-eighth psalm, 
third verse.^ The Vatican Museum h^ a bronze pail 
equipped with a handle and ornamented with carved 
sketches of the Saviour and the Twelve Apostles, 
each figure being designated by the name in Greek 
letters. A Merovingian sarcophagus, found near 
Abbeville, contained the ruins of a small wooden pail 
covered with a thin plate of bronze; and in the Dublin 
Museum is an Anglch^axon pail with a wooden surface 
and furnished with a handle. In our opinion, both of 
these pails did service as fonts. 

Paife of this style remained a long time in use; they 
were often made of precious metals embossed, or even 
cut out of hard stone or from a piece of ivory. The 
crystal vase in the treasury of Venice is an antique 
vessel used for liturgical purposes, perhaps in the 
tenth century. But still more remarkable is the 
eleventh-century font preserved in the treasury of the 
cathedral of Mian. Slender m form and slightly 
funnel-shaped, it is ornamented with five arcades serv- 
ing as frames for the Blessed Virgin and the Four Evan- 
gelists. On the archivolts of the arcades are five 
verses designating the different personages and still 
higher runs a frieze of foliage bearing an inscription. 
This ivory pail measures about 8 inches in height by 4-7 
in diameter on the upper rim and 3*5 at the base. 
The treasury; of the Lyons cathedral also has an ivory 
font which is the product of Italian art. But the 
most ancient of these ^ails is found in the treasury of 
Aachen, and it is beheved to date from the mnth 
century. At St. Mark’s, Venice, there is an antique 
font hewn out of a garnet. 

We could not attempt to enumerate many of the 
metal fonts, although, in most of them, the shape and 
workmanship are of decided interest. The pail seems 
to have always prevailed but to have been varied 
according to fancy. Thus, in the fourteenth century, 
it was the custom for the donors to apply their coat-of- 
arms to these gifts, the product of the goldsmith’s art. 
In the fifteenth century the fashion became even more 
marked and the goldsmith sought everywhere pretexts 
for the exercise of his ingenuity. 

In the Middle Ages holy water was held in such 
respect that it was not even taken from the font unless 
by means of an aspersorium or holy water sprinkler, 
attached by a small chain. Thenceforth the asper- 
sorium was the inseparable accompaniment of the font. 
For their aspersions the ancients used laurel branches 
or sometimes tufts on the end of a turned handle. 
The oldest representations of the Christian asperso- 
rium show a branch that was dipped into the font. 
For this purpose branches of hyssop, palm, and box- 
wood, and wisps of straw were empoyed, and finally 
the tail of the fox was pressed into service, its long 
silky hair making it singularly adaptable. In Old 
French the fox was called goupil, hence the word 
gowpillon^ one of the expressions for holy water 


sprinkler. It would seem that about the thirteenth 
century the aspersorium assumed the modern form of 
a stick surmounted by a rose covered with bristles; at 
least such is what we mfer from miniatures. Little by 
little the handles of the sprinklers came to be very 
richly ornamented. The mventory of the Duke of 
Anjou mentions a “square aspergiUus with three 
knops and the inventory of Philip the Good, “ an old 
silver aspergiUus 

In the rules prescribed by St. Charles Borromeo for 
the construction of fonts in the Diocese of Milan, we 
read the following: “Heretofore we have treated of 
the sacristy and several other things, let us now speak 
of the vessel intended for holy water. It shall be of 
marble or of solid stone, neither porous nor with 
cracks. It shall rest upon a handsomely wrought 
column and shall not be placed outside of the church 
but within it and, in so far as possible, to the right of 
those who enter. There shall be one at the door by 
which the men enter and one at the women’s door. They 
shaU not be fastened to the wall but removed from it 
as far as convenient. A colunm or a base will support 
them and it must represent nothing profane. A 
sprinkler shall be attached by a chain to the basin, the 
latter to be of brass, ivory, or some other suitable mate- 
rial artistically wrought.” 

Private fonts are generally smaller than the portable 
ones used in churches. There were very rich ones in 

? :old and ^ver ornamented with pearls and enamel, 
n later times they have preferably been given the 
shape of a small round basin suspended from a plate 
fastened to the wall; hence they are “applied fonts 
They are made of all materials, ivory, copper, porce- 
lain, faience, and glazed sandstone. 

BAjaiU-UD, De Veau hinite et de6 vases desiinis h la contenir in 
Bulletin monumental, ’XSJSNl (1870), 392-467; Rohault 
DB Fleuet, La messe. Etudes arehiologigues, V (Paris) ; Ls- 
CLBBCQ, Binitier in Dictionnaire d^co'ohiologie mrit, et de 
liturgie; Enlaet, Manuel d'archiologie francaise, I (Paris, 
1902), 782; Millet, Recherches au Mont-Athos m Bulletin 
de correspandance helUnitnue, "XSJK. (1905), 105-22. 

H. Lbclebcq. 

Holy Week is the week which precedes the great 
festival of the Resurrection on Easter Sunday, and 
which consequently is used to commemorate the Pas- 
sion of Christ And the events which immediately led 
up to it. In Latin it is called heibdoinada major ^ or, less 
commonly, heddomada sancta, while the Greeks com- 
bine both epithets, styling it ^ koX fierfdXri i^dojads. 
Similarly, in most modem languages (except for the 
German word Charwocke, which seems to mean “the 
week of lamentation”) the interval between Palm 
Sund^ and Easter Day is known par excellence as 
Holy Week. 

Antifpdty of the Celebration of Holy Week . — From an 
attentive study of the Gospels^ and particularly that of 
St. John, it might easily be inferred that already in 
Apostolic times a certain emphasis was laid upon the 
memory of the last week of Jesus Christ’s mortal life. 
The supper at Bethania must have taken place on the 
Saturday, “six days before the pasch” (John, xii, 1, 
2), and tne trimiiphant entry into Jerusalem was made 
from there next morning. Of Christ’s words and 
deeds between this and His Crucifixion we have a rela- 
tively full record. But whether this feeling of the 
sanctity belonging to these days was primitive or not, 
it in any case existed in Jerusalem at the close of the 
fourth century, for the Pilgrimage of iEtheiia contains 
a detailed account of the whole week, beginning with 
the service in the “Lazarium ” at Bethania on the Sat- 
urday, in the course of which was read the narrative of 
the anointing of Christ’s feet. Moreover, on the next 
day, which, as .ffitheria says, “began the week of the 
Pasch, which they call here the ' Great Week ’ a spe- 
cial reminder was addressed to the people by the 
archdeacon in these terms: “Throughout the whole 
week, beginning from to-morrow, let us all assemble in 
the Martyrium, that is the great church, at the ninth 
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hour/’ The commemoration of Christ’s triumphal 
entry into the city took place the same afternoon. 
Great crowds, including even children too young to 
walk, assembled on the Mount of Olives and after 
suitable hymns, and antiphons, and readings, they re- 
turned in procession to Jerusalem, escorting the 
bishop, and bearing palms and branches of olives be- 
fore him. Special services in addition to the usual 
daily Office are also mentioned on each of the following 
days. On the Thursday the Liturgy was celebrated in 
the late afternoon, and all Communicated, after which 
the people went to the Mount of Olives to commem- 
orate with appropriate readings and hymns the agony 
of Christ in the garden and His arrest, only return- 
ing to the city as day began to dawn on the Friday. 
On the Friday again there were many services, and m 
particular before midday there took place the venera- 
tion of the OTeat relic of the True Cross, as also of the 
title whichTiad been fastened to it; while for three 
hours after midday another crowded service was held 
in commemoration of the Passion of Christ, at which, 
iEtheria tells us, the sobs and lamentations of the peo- 
ple exceeded all description. Exhausted as they 
must have been, a vigil was again maintained by the 
younger and stronger of the clergy and by some of the 
laity. On the Saturday, besides the usual offices dur- 
ing the day, there took place the great paschal vigil in 
the evening, with the baptism of children and cate- 
chumens. But this, as ^theria implies, was already 
familiar to her in the West. The account just sum- 
marized belongs probably to the year 388, and it is of 
the highest value as coming from a pilCTim and an eye- 
witness who had evidently followed the services with 
close attention. Still the observance of Holy W eek as 
a specially sacred commemoration must be consider- 
ably older. In the first of his festal letters, written in 
329, St. Athanasius of Alexandria speaks of the severe 
fast maintained during ‘‘those six holy and great days 
[preceding Easter Sunday] which are the symbol of the 
creation of the world He refers, seemingly, to some 
ancient symbolism which strangely reappears in the 
Anglo-Saxon martyrologium of Kiiig Alfred's time. 
Further he writes, in 331 : “ We begin the holy week of 
the great pasch on the tenth of Pharmuthi in which 
we should observe more prolonged prayers and fast- 
ings and watchings, that we may be enabled to anoint 
our lintels with the precious blood and so escape the 
destroyer.” From these and other references, e. g.. in 
St. Chrysostom^ the Apostolic Constitutions, and other 
sources, including a somewhat doubtfully authentic 
edict of Constantme proclaiming that the public busi- 
ness should be suspended in Holy Week, it seems 
probable that throughout the Christian world some 
sort of observance of these six days by fasting and 
prayer had been adopted almost everywhere by Chris- 
tians before the end of the fourth century. Indeed it 
is quite possible that the fast of special severity is con- 
siderably older, for Dionysius of Alexandria (c. a. d. 
260) speaks of some who went without food for the 
whole six days (see further under Lent). The week 
was also known as the week of the dry fast ({i 7 /w^&a 7 /a), 
while some of its observances were very possibly in- 
fluenced by an erroneous etymol^ of the word Pasch, 
which was current among the Greeks. Pasch really 
comes from a Hebrew word meaning “passage” (of 
the destroying angel), but the Greeks took it to be 
identical with vAxrxeiv, to auifer. 

Special Observances of Holy Week . — ^We may now 
touch upon some of the liturgioal features which are 
distinctive of Holy Week at tne present time. Palm 
Sunday comes first in order, and although no memory 
now remains in our Roman Missal of the supper at 
Bethany and the visit to the “Lazarium”, we find 
from certain eariy Gallioan books that the preceding 
day was once known as “Lazarus Saturday”, while 
Palm Sunday itself is still sometimes called by the 
Greeks tevptaich reO Aaf<£pov (the Sunday of Lazarus). 


The central feature of the service proper to this day, 
as it was in the time of iEtheria, is the procession of 
palms. Perhaps the earliest clear evicience of this 
procession in the West is to be found in the Spanish 
“Liber Ordinum” (see F^rotin. “Monumenta Litur- 
gica”, V, 179), but traces of such a celebration are to 
be met with in Aldhelm and Bede as well as in the 
Bobbio Missal and the Gregorian Sacramentary. All 
the older rituals seem to suppose that the palms are 
blessed in a place apart (e. g. some eminence or some 
other church of the town) and are then borne in pro- 
cession to the principal church, where an entry is 
made with a certain amount of ceremony, after which 
a solemn Mass is celebrated. It seems highly proba- 
ble, as Canon Callewaert has pointed out (Collationes 
Brugenses, 1907, 200-2 12), that this ceremonial em- 
bodies a still living memory of the practice described 
by iEtheria at Jerusalem, By degrees, however, in 
the Middle Ages a custom came in of making a station, 
not at any great distance, but at the churchyard cross, 
which was often decorated with box or evergreens 
(criLx hux(da)j and from here the procession advanced 
to the church. Many details varying with the locality 
marked the ceremonial of this procession. An almost 
constant feature was, however, the singing of the 
“Gloria laus”, a hymn probably composed for some 
such occasion by Theodulphus of Orleans (c. a. d. 81*0). 
Less uniformly prevalent was the practice of carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament in a portable shrine. The 
earliest mention of this usage seems to be in the cus- 
toms conmiled by Archbishop Lanfranc for the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury. In Germany, and else- 
where on the Continent, the manner of the entry of 
Christ was sometimes depicted by dragging along a 
wooden figure of an ass on wheels (the Palmesel), and 
in other places the celebrant himself rode upon an ass. 
In England and in many parts of France tlie venera- 
tion paid to the churchyard cross or to the rood cross 
in the sanctuary by genuflexions and prostrations be- 
came almost a central feature in the service. Another 
custom, that of scattering flowers or sprays of willow 
and yew before the procession, as it advanced through 
the churchyard, seems to have been misinterpreted 
in course of time as a simple act of respect to the dead. 
Under this impression the practice of “ flowering the 
^aves” on Palm Sunday is maintained even to this 
day in many country districts of England and Wales. 
With regara to the form of the blessing of the palms, 
we have in the modem Roman Missal, as well as in 
most of the older books, what looks like the complete 
Proper of a Mass — ^Introit, Collects, Gradual, Preface, 
and other prayers. It is perhaps not unnatural to 
conjecture that this may represent the skeleton of a 
consecration Mass formerly said at the station from 
which the procession started. This view, however, 
has not much positive evidence to support it and has 
been contested (see Callewaert, loc. cit,). It is proba- 
ble that originally the palms were only blessed with 
a view to the procession, but the later form of bene- 
diction seems distinctly to suppose that the palms 
will be preserved as saoramentals and carried about. 
The only other noteworthy feature of the present 
Palm Sunday service is the reading of the Gospel of 
the Passion. As on Good Friday, and on the Tuesday 
and tlxe Wednesday of Holy Week, the Passion, when 
solemn Mass is offered, is sung by three deacons who 
impersonate respectively the Evangelist (Chrcnista), 
Jesus Christ, and the other speakers {Svnagoga). 
TMs division of the Passion among three characters 
is very ancient, and it is often indicated by rubrical 
letters in early manuscripts of the Gospel. One such 
manuscript at Durham, which supposes only two 
readers, can hardly be of later date than the eighth 
century. In» earlier times Palm Sunday was also 
marked by other observances, notably by one of the 
most important of the sorutini^ for catechumens 
(see Oatbchumbn, III, 431) and by a certain relaxes 
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tion of penance, on which, ground it was sometimes 
called Dominica Indidgeniice, 

Tenebrae. — The proper Offices and Masses celebrated 
during Holy Week do not notably differ from the 
Office and Mass at other penitential seasons and dur- 
ing Passion Week, But it has long been customary 
in all churches to sing Matins and Lauds at an hour of 
the afternoon or evening of the previous day at which 
it was possible for all the faithful to be present. The 
Office in itself presents a very primitive type in which 
hymns and certain supplementary formulae are not 
included, but the most conspicuous external feature 
of the service, apart from the distinctive and very 
beautiful chant to which the Lamentations of Jere- 
mias are sung as lessons, is the gradual extinction of 
the fifteen candles in the ‘‘Tenebrse hearse^*, or trian- 
gular candlestick, as the service proceeds. At the 
end of the Benedictus at Lauds only the topmost can- 
dle, considered to be typical of Jesus Christ, remains 
alight, and this is then taken down and hidden be- 
hind the altar while the final Miserere and collect are 
said. At the conclusion,' after a loud noise emblemat- 
ical of the convulsion of nature at the death of Christ, 
the candle is restored to its place, and the congrega- 
tion disperse. On account of this gradual darkening, 
the service, since the ninth century or earlier, has been 
known as “Tenebrae” (darkness). Tenebrae is sung 
on the evening of the Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, the antiphons and proper lessons varying 
each day. 

Maundy Thursday, which derives its English name 
from Mandatum, the first word of the Office of the 
washing of the feet, is known in the Western liturgies 
by the heading “In Coena Domini’* (upon the Lord’s 
supper). This marks the central rite of the day and 
the oldest of which we have explicit record. St. 
Augustine informs us that on that day Mass and 
Communion followed the evening meal or supper, and 
that on this occasion Communion was not received 
fasting. The primitive conception of the festival 
survives to the present time in this respect at least, 
that the clergy do not offer Mass privately but are 
directed to Communicate together at the public Mass, 
like guests at one table. The Liturgy, as commemo- 
rating the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, is 
celebrated in white vestments with some measure of 
joyous solemnity. The “ Gloria in excelsis*' is sung, 
and during it there is a general ringing of bells, after 
which the bells are silent until the Gloria is heard upon 
Easter Eve (Holy Saturday). It is probable that 
both the silence of the bells and the withdrawing of 
lights, which we remark in the Tenebrae service, are to 
be referred to the same source — a desire of expressing 
outwardly the sense of the Church's bereavement dur- 
ing the time of Christ's Passion and Burial. The 
observance of silence duripg these three days dates at 
least from the eighth century, and in Anglo-Saxon 
times they were baown as “the still days''; but the 
connexion between the beginning of this silence and 
the ringing of the bells at the Gloria only meets us in 
the later Middle Ages. In the modem celebration of 
Maundy Thursday attention centres upon the reservar 
tion of a second Host, which is consecrated at the 
Mass, to be consumed in the service of the Presancti- 
fied next day. This is borne in solemn procession . 
to an “altar of repose” adorned with flowers and 
lighted with a profusion of candles, the hymn “Pange 
lingua gloriosi corporis mysterium” being sung upon 
the way. So far as regards the fact of the consecra- 
tion of an additional Host to be reserved for the Mass 
of the Presanctified, this practice is very ancient, but 
the elaborate observances which now surround the 
altar of repose are of comparatively recent date. 
Something of the same honour used, in the later 
Middle Ages, to be shown to the “Easter Sepulchre”; 
but here the Blessed Sacrament was kept, most com- 
monly, from the Friday to the Sunday, or at least to 


the Saturday evening, in imitation of the repose of 
Christ’s sacred Body in the Tomb. For this purpose 
a third Host was usually consecrated on the Thursday. 
In the so-called “ Gelasian Sacramentary”, probably 
representing seventh-century usage, tmee separate 
IMasses are provided for Maundy Thursday. One of 
these was associated with the Order of the reconcilia- 
tion of penitents (see the article Ash Wednesday), 
which for long ages remained a conspicuous feature 
of the day's ritual and is still retained in the Pontifi- 
cale Romanum. The second Mass was that of the 
blessing of the Holy Oils (q. v.), an important function 
still attached to this day in every cathedral church. 
Finally, Maundy Thursday has from an early period 
been totinguished by the service of the Maundy, or 
Washing of the Feet, in memory of the preparation 
of Christ for the Last Supper, as also by the strip- 
ping and washing of the altars (see Maundy Thitbs- 
day). 

Good Friday is now primarily celebrated by a 
service combining a number of separate features. We 
have first the reading of three sets of lessons followed 
by “bidding prayers”. This probably represents a 
type of aliturgical service of great antiquity of which 
more extensive survivals remain in the Gallican and 
Ambrosian Liturgies. The fact that the reading from 
the Gospel is represented by the whole Passion accord- 
ing to St. John is merely the accident of the day. 
Secondly there is the “ Adoration” of the Cross, equally 
a service of great antiquity, the earliest traces of 
which have a&eady been noticed in connexion with 
.^theria’s account of Holy Week at Jerusalem. With 
this veneration of the Cross are now associated the 
Improperia (reproaches) and the hymn “ Pange lingua 
gloriosi lauream certaminis”. The Improperia, de- 
spite their curious mixture of Latin and Greek — agios 
6 theos; sanctus DeuSf etc. — ^are probably not so ex- 
tremely ancient as has been suggested by Probst and 
others. Although the earHesF suggestion of them 
may be found in the Bobbio Missal, it is only in the 
Pontificale of Prudentius, who was Bishop of Troyes 
from 846 to 861, that they are clearly attested (see 
Edm. Bishop in “Downside Review”, Dec., 1899). In 
the Middle Ages the “ creeping to the cross” on Good 
Friday was a practice which inspired special devotion, 
and saintly monarchs like St. Louis of France set a 
conspicuous example of hurmlity in their performance 
of it. Finally, the Good Friday service ends with the 
so-called “Mass of the Presanctified' ', which is of 
course no real sacrifioe^ut, strictly speaking, only a 
Communion service. The sacred ministers, wearmg 
their black vestments, go to fetch the consecrated 
Host preserved at the altar of repose, and as they 
return to the high altar the choir cnant the beautiful 
hymn “ VexiUa regis prodeunt”, composed by Venan- 
tius Fortunatus. Then wine is poured into the chal- 
ice, and a sort of skeleton of the Mass is proceeded 
with, including an elevation of the Host after the 
Pater Noster. But the great consecratory prayer 
of the Canon, with the words of Institution, are entirely 
omitt^. In the early Middle Ages Good Friday was 
quite commonly a day of general Communion, but now 
only those in danger of death may receive on that 
day. The Office of Tenebrae, beiag the Matins and 
Lauds of Holy Saturday, is sung on Good Friday 
evening, but the church otherwise remains bare and 
desolate, only the .crucifix being tmveiled. Such 
devotions as the “Thr^ Hours'* at midday, or the 
“Maria Desolata” late in the evening, have of course 
no liturgical character. (See also Good Fbidat.) 

The service of Holy Saturday has lost much of the 
significance and importance which it enjoyed in the 
early Christian centuries owing to the irresistible 
tendency manifested throughout the ages to advance 
the hour of its celebration. Originafly it was the 
great Easter vi^, or watch-service, held only in the 
late hours of the Saturday and barely terminating 
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before midnight. To this day the brevity of both the 
Easter Mass and the Easter Matins preserves a memo- 
rial of the fatigue of that night watch which terminated 
the austerities of Lent. Again the consecration of the 
new fire with a view to the lighting of the lamps, the 
benediction of the paschal^ candle (q. y.), with its 
suggestions of night turned into day and its reminder 
of the glories of that vi^l which we know to have been 
already celebrated in the time of Constantine, not to 
dwell upon the explicit references to “ this most holy 
night*’ contained in the prayers and the Preface of the 
Mass, all bring home the incongruity of carrying out 
the service in the morning, twelve hours before the 
Easter ^‘vi^” can strictly speaking be said to have 
begun. The obtaining and blessing of the new fire 
is probably a rite of Celtic or even pagan origin, inco^ 
porated in the Gallican Church service of the eighth 
century. The magnificent ^‘Prseconium Paschale*’, 
known from its first word as ^'the Exsultet’*, was 
originally, no doubt, an improvisation of the deacon 
which can be traced back to the time of St. Jerome or 
earlier. The Prophecies, the Blessing of the Font, 
and the Litanies of the Saints are all to be referred to 
what was originally a very essential feature of the 
Easter vigil, viz., the baptism of the catechumens, 
whose preparation had been carried on during Lent, 
emphasized at frequent intervals by the formal “scru- 
tinies”, of which not a few traces are still preserved 
in our Lenten litur^. Finally, the Mass, with its 
joyous Gloria, at which the bells are again rung, the 
uncovering of the veiled statues and pictures, the 
triumphant Alleluias, which mark nearly every step 
of the liturgy, proclaim the Resurrection as an accom- 
plished fact, while the Vesper Office, incorporated in 
the very fabric of the Mass, reminds us once more that 
the evening was formerly so filled that no separate hour 
was available to complete on that day the usual 
tribute of psalmody. Strictly speaking, Holy Satur- 
day, like uood Friday, is ^'aliturgical”, as belonging 
to the days when the Bridegroom was taken from us. 
Of this a memorial still remains in the fact that, apart 
from the one much anticipated Mass, the clergy on 
that day are not free either to celebrate or to receive 
Holy Communion. 

PuNKBS in Kirchenleonkorif s. v. Charwoche; Cabrol, Le 
Livre de la Pnbre Anitqw (Paris, 1900), 252-67; Thurston, 
Lent and Holy Week (London, 1904) ; MartJjnb, JDe Antiqms 
EccleeioeRitibus, III;3Kutschkbr, Die heiliaenOebrduche (1842); 
Duohbsnb, Christian Worship (tr., London, 1906); Cancbit 
LiERi, Settimana Santa (Rome, 1808) ; Kbllnbr, Beortohgy 
(tr., London, 1908); Venables on Holy Week and other arti- 
cles in Diet, of Christ. Antiq. The articles on various points of 
detail, such as, e. g., that of Canon Callbwabrt on Palm Sun- 
day in the Collaiiones Brugensea (1906) or that of Edmund 
Bishop in the Proceedings of the Society of St, Oemund, are too 
numerous to specify here. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Holywell, a town in North Wales, situated on the 
declivity of a hill overlooking a picturesque valley, 
through which flows a broad stream, the effluent from 
St. WTnefride's Well, joining the River Dee at a dis- 
tance of two miles from the town. It was once a 
flourishing place because of the lead and copper mines 
in its vicinity, but with the decay of the mimng indus- 
try its commercial glory has fled, and at present the 
only attraction to visitors is St. Winefride^s miracu- 
lous well. 

I. The Miracvlous Well . — ^For more than a thou- 
sand years this well has attracted numerous pilgrims. 
Two documents of the twelfth century, preserved 
in the British Museum, and printed by the Bolland- 
ists, give us its history, with the earliest record 
of the miraculous cures effected by its waters. These 
ancient cures included cases of dropsy, paraly- 
sis, gout, melancholia, sciatica, cancer, alienation of 
mina, blood spitting, obstinate cough, chronic pain 
and fluxion of the bowels, also deliverance from evil 
spirits. The concourse of pilgrims to the well con- 
tmued in the sixteenth century during the days of 


persecution, and Dr. Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, who went into exile at the accession of Eliza- 
beth, obtained from the sovereign pontiff the con- 
firmation of certain indulgences granted by Martin V 
(1417-31) to pilgrims who visited the well. In the 
seventeenth century, in spite of the severe penal laws, 
pilgrims still resorted to the well, and the record has 
been kept of many remarkable cures, one being that of 
Venerable Father Oldcorne, S.J., the martyr, who was 
healed miraculously of a gangrene that had formed 
in the roof of his mouth. 

II. Origin and History of the Well . — ^The stream is 
said to have burst from the ground more than 1200 
years ago on the spot where St. Winefride (Gwen- 
frewi) was slain by Caradoc, son of an Armorican 
prince, about the year 634 (see Winefride, St.), 
and has flowed unceasingly ever since. The place 
where it rises was previously known as Sechnant 
or the “Dry Valley”; but the name was changed to 
Ffynnon Gwenfrewi (Winefride *s Well), and later to 
Trefynnon (Holywell), the appellation which it re- 
tains to the present day. In 1093 the church at Holy- 
well and the sacred fountain were given by Adeliza, 
Countess of Chester, to the monastery of St. Werburgh 
in that city. In 1115 Richard, Earl of Chester, her 
son, went on a pilgrimage to St. Winefride*s Well. In 
1240 David, son of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, granted 
the church and well with extensive possessions to the 
monks of Basinewerk Abbey, who held them until 1537, 
the year of the dissolution. King Richard III ordered 
the sum of ten marks to be paid annually from the 
treasury for the support of the chapel of St. Wine- 
fride, and the stipend of the priest, and a few years 
later, probably before 1495, the beautiful buildings 
now surrounding the Well were erected. 

III. Description of the Well . — ^The buildings referred 
to are in the perpendicular style, and were erected over 
the spring partly through the munificence of Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, the mother of jKing 
Henry VII ; but the armorial bearings introduced into 
the sculpture show that several noble Welsh families, 
including those of Stanley, Pennant, and Lewis, had a 
share in the work. Though time has dealt somewhat 
harshly with the stonework, sufficient remains to show 
that it was originally a most beautiful structure, 
aboxmding in delicate tracery and other carved work. 
The spring forms a basin enclosed by an octagonal 
parapet, from which rise eight delicately chiselled 
columns; these meet overheadTin a beautiful traceried 
canopy, forming a crypt or vault. Above this stands 
what was once ttie chapel or oratoiy of St. Winefride, 
where pilgrims were wont to spend the night in vigil 
before bathing. Unfortunately it is now in Protest- 
ant hands, and used for the Welsh services of the par- 
ish church; but the Well itself, the property of the 
corporation of Holywell, has for a considerable time 
been held at an annual rent by the Jesuit Fathers of the 


Mission. . , 

The water of the sprmg is of a pale bluish colour, 
and so clear that at the bottom of the basin, seven 
feet below the surface, even a pin may be seen. The 
stones at the bottom, as well as portions of the ma- 
sonry, are marked with deep crimson or purple stains, 
which Catholic tradition loves to regard as the blood 
of the martyr, but which naturalists account for as a 
peculiar kind of moss, Junger mannia asplenioides. 
The spring sends forth eighty-one tons of water per 
minute, the water being very cold, never rising above 
50® Fahrenheit in any weather, and never freezing. 
Chemical analysis has never detected any mineral or 
medicinal properties peculiar to it, that would account 
for the extraordinary cures, which are often instanta- 
The overflow from the octagonal basin passes 


neous. 


into a long narrow piscina^ which is entered by steps 
at either end. Those seeking a cure pass through this 
piscina, reverently kneeling in the cold water and 
kissing an ancient cross carved in the stonework. The 
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hard limestone steps are literall^r worn away by the 
bare feet of pilgrims. From this piscina the water 
passes under a low arch into a small swimming bath, 
with bathing cots on either side, and then flows on- 
ward through Greenfield Valley to join the River Dee, 
affording on its way motive power to several flannel 
and flour mills. In a comer opposite the entrance to 
the crypt where the spring rises, a statue of St. Wine- 
fride stands in a decorated niche. The pilgrims on 
emerging from the piscina throw themselves on their 
knees before this statue, earnestly imploring the 
saint’s intercession. 

Acta SS., LXII, 1 Nov., 734 sqq.; Swift, Life of St. Wine- 
fnde (London, 1888); Maher, Holywell in 189k in The Month 
(London, 1895); Letters and Notices (London, 1863), I, 273*, VI, 
250; VIII, 97; XXV, 465; Butler, Lives of the Saints, 3 Nov. 

P. J. Chandleey. 


Holywood, Christopher (Latinized, A Sacro- 
Bosco), Jesuit; b.at Artane, Dublin, in 1559; d.4Sep- 
tembe]^ 1626. His family, which draws its name 
from Holywood {Saithne), "a village near Dublin, had 
long been distinguished both in Church and State. 
Christopher Holywood studied at Padua, entered the 
Society of Jesus at D61e in 1579, was afterwards pro- 
fessor of {Scripture and theology at Pont-lL-Mousson, 
Ferrara, and Padua, and knew Bellarmine in the 
latter places. In 1598 he was sent to Ireland, but 
was arrested on his way and confined in the Gatehouse 
Prison, the Tower of London and Wisbech Castle, 
and was eventually shipped to the Continent after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth. He then resumed his in- 
terrupted journey and reached Ireland on St. Patrick’s 
Eve, 1604. This same year he published two Latin 
controversial works at Antwerp. He was soon ap- 
pointed superior of his brethren, a post of ^eat im- 
portance in the absence of all bishops, for it nadbeen 
mipossible, during the fiery trial of Elizabeth’s reign, 
even to preserve their succession. Holywood’s let- 
ters and reports on the state of Ireland, of which over 
a score have been printed by Hogam throw a vivid 
light on the history of the country. On the accession 
of King James, there had been a reaction in favour of 
Catholicism, and if this was strong even in England 
(see Gunpowder Plot), it was far stronger in Irelan<L 
leading in many cases to the reassumption of the old 
CathoEc churches. Father Holywood and his fellow- 
Jesuits had their hands full of work, reconciling the 
lapsed, settling quarrels, and healing the numberless 
wounds which the barbarous persecution had inflicted 
on the country. Though there were only four Jesuits 
in Ireland when he landed, their number rajpidly; in- 
creased, and there were forty-two when he died, besides 
sixty others in training or occupied in teaching on the 
Continent . The times of peaceful progress soon 
away, and after the imposition of the Oath of Alle- 
giance there followed a persecution as severe as 
that of Elizabeth, and far more systematic. By the 
enforced education of their children as Protestants, 
many noble and influential families were lost to the 
Faith, and the lands of Catholics were freely given to 
Protestant settlers from England. The prospect be- 
ioomy. Yet Holywood’s reports 
. there the Catholics continued to 
At Kilkenny, for 


m- 


came ever more 
show that here an^ 
make substantial progresL ^ 
stance, a school which lasted till Cromwell’s time was 
begun in 1619. Five “ residences ’ or bases for Jesuit 
Fathers, were established, whence missionaries were 
sent out in all directions, who worked with great suc- 
cess. Father Galway, about the same time, was sent 
to the islands and sea-coast of the west of Scotland, 
These years were perhaps the most laborious and 
fruitful of the Irish Jesuit mission. Holywood’s last 
extant report is for the year 1624. 

Hogan, /6emia Ignatiana (Dublin, 1880); 
guish^ Irishmen of the Sixteenth Centuw (London, I™), 39^ 
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Holzhauser, Bartholomew, parish priest, ecclesi- 
astical writer, and founder of a religious community; 
b. 24 Aug., 1613, at Laugna in the Diocese of Augs- 
burg, Bavaria; a. 20 May, 1658. He was one of the 
eleven children of Leonard and Catherine Holzhauser 
— ^poor, pious, and honest people. His father plied 
the trade of a shoemaker, and was barely able to sup- 
port his family. Young Holzhauser developed a great 
love for books and an earnest desire to enter the sacred 
ministry. At Augsburg he was admitted to a free 
school for poor boys, earning his living by singing at 
the doors and begging. He fell sick of an epidemic 
then raging, and after nis recovery went home and for 
a time helped his father at work. Then^ with the aid 
of kind friends and especially of the Jesuits, he contin- 
ued his studies at Neuburg and In^olstadt. His 
teachers were unanimous in praising his talents, his 
piety, and modesty, and entertained ^eat hopes of 
his usefulness for the Church. On 9 July, 1636, he 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, then 
studied theology, in which he merited the baccalaure- 
ate on 11 May, 1639. He was ordained priest by the 
Bishop of Eichstatt, and said his first Mass on Pente- 
cost Sunday (12 June, 1639) in the church of Our Lady 
of Victory at Ingolstadt. He exercised his priestly 
functions at this place for some time, and was soon 
much sought after as a confessor. In the meantime 
he attended the lectures at the university and was 
declared licentiate of theology on 14 June, 1640. 
On 1 August of the same year he came into the Arch- 
diocese 01 Salzburg, and was made dean and pastor of 
Tittmoning. On 2 Feb^ 1642, the Bishop of Chiemsee 
called him as pastor to St. Jonn’s at Leukenthal (then 
Leoggenthal) in the Tyrol. ... , , 

In the spring of 1655, on the invitation of Arch- 
bishop John Philip of SchSnthal, he went to Mainz and 
was soon appointed pastor at Bingen on the E^e, 
and in 1657 dean of the district of Algesheim. Here 
he died at the age of only forty-five, after a life well 
spent in the service of God and for the welfare of his 
people and of his fellow-priests. Many wonderful 
things are related of him, extraordinary cures and the 
like. Lately a petition has been drawn up at Home 
for his canonization. On the occasion of the second 
centenary of his death a great celebration was held at 
Bingen in the presence of Bishop von Ketteler of 
Mainz; his remains were again found, and in 1880 a 
new monument was erected over his grave at the 
parish church. 

His Institute. — He founded flhe Bartholomites 
(United Brethren), or, as they are officially called, the 
“ Institutum clericorumsaeculariumincommuni viven- 
tium”, also called Communists. Great and many 
were the evils caused by the Thirty Years War among 
the faithful. Faith had become lukewarm; moralsand 
discipline had relaxed not only in the laity but ^so in 
the clergjr. In consequence Holzhauser, even in the 
early days of his university course, had been planning 
the formation of a congregation of secular priests, who 
would lead an apostolic life in community and become 
models of priestly perfection and zealous leaders of 
the people. Such as excelled in science and virtue 
he intended to place as teachers in the seminaries to 
educate a new generation of priests willing to use all 
their energy for the honour ot God and the salvation 
of souls. The priests thus educated he would induce 
to j oin the community. The members were expected 
to live in the seminaries, or in twos or threes in the 
parishes, and to follow out a set routine of daily 
prayers and exercises. Funds were to be in common, 
and all female servants were to be discarded. No 
vows were to be taken, but a simple promise of obedi- 
ence to the superior was to be made, confirmed by an 
oath. Holzhauser tried to establish such a commu- 
nity in the Diocese of Eichstktt, but did not succeed, 
though several priests were found quite willing to 
j oin him. At Tittmoning, encouraged by J ohn Chria- 
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topher von Lichtenstein, Bishop of Chiemsee, suffra- 
gan and principal adviser of the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, he made a good beginning. His first colleagues 
were George Kettner, a priest of noted piety who held 
a benefice at Ingolstadt, George Giindel, pastor of 
Mailing near Ingolstadt, and Michael Rottmayer, 
pastor of Leinting. Pnests joined from the Diocese 
of Chiemsee and from other dioceses. At the death of 
Holzhauser the community had members at Chiemsee, 
Salzburg, Freising, Eichstdtt, Wurzburg, and Mainz. 

In 1643 Holzhauser took control of the seminary at 
Salzburg, and placed it under the direction of Rott- 
mayer; in 1649 it was transferred to Ingolstadt. 
The Seminary of St. Kilian and later many other 
seminaries were entrusted to the care of the commu- 
nity. In 1653 Dr. Rieger, one of the members, set out 
for Rome to obtain papal sanction for the institute 
and its rule. Pope Innocent X lauded the work, but 
gave no formal approbation. This was given 7 June, 
1680, by Innocent XI at the request of Emperor 
Leopold I. After this the community spread in 
Poland, Sicily, and Spain. In Rome a house had 
been assigned them by the pope, but it was not long 
occupied. The institute had many enemies and did 
not meet with the appreciation it deserved, so that at 
the end of the eighteenth century it became extinct, 
after having had 1595 members (according to the 
necrology preserved in the archives of the cathedral of 
Mainz). After Holzhauser, the general directors of 
the institute were George Gtindel, d. 1666; Michael 
Rottmayer, d. 1681; Stephen Hofer, d. 1693; John 
Appel, d. 1700; Sebastian Wittmann, d. 1725; An- 
thonv Kippel, d. 1730; Matthew Kerschel, d. 1742; 
Lambert Gastel, d. 1769; John Christopher Hunold, 
d. 1770. During the last century the wish was fre- 
quently expressed that Holzhauser^s institute might 
be revived or similar unions formed. 

Writings. — (a) “ Constitutiones et exercitia spiri- 
tualia Clericorum ssecularium in communi viventium” 
(Cologne, 1662; Wiirzburg, 1669; Rome, 1680; 
Mainz, 1782, etc.). These constitutions, used in 
many seminaries during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, were of value also for the spread of 
primary education among the people (Ilatholik, 
XXXIX, 359). In the third chapter Holzhauser 
advises his disciples to be solicitous in immediately 
and extensively establishing schools in which the 
young are taugnt reading, writing, and the rudiments 
of rehgion. A new edition was published by Gaduel 
at Orleans and Paris in 1861 xmder the title “ Venera- 
bilis servi Dei Bartholomaei Holzhauser opuscula 
ecclesiastica’\ They contain: (1) Constitutiones'* 
... (2) “ Constitutzones pro spirituali temporalique 
directione instituti cler. ssec. in communi viventium, 
ab Innocentio XI approb. die 17 Aug. 1684'\ (3) 

Stationes quotidianorumexercitiorum spiritualium**. 

De diversis orandi modis et de mode meditandi”. 

Manipulus piarum precum”. (6) “ Instructiones 

vid perfectionis et principiis practicis pro statu 
clericali et pastorali”. (7) “Instructiones conciona- 
toribus catholicis valde utiles^’, (b) “ Epistola fimda- 
mentalis", written in 1644 for the consolation and 
encouragement of his disciples in their heavy trials, 
when enemies tried to destroy the community, (c) 
“De humilitate”. (d) “Tractatus de discretione 
spirituum’*. (e) “Documenta pro iis qui conversioni 
hsereticorum et infidelium se impendunt”. (f) 
“Visiones'*. 

The last-mentioned work contains the ten visions of 
Holzhauser, presented by him in 1646 to Emperor 
Ferdinand III and to Maximilian of Bavaria, together 
with the explanations given to Vairvaux, confessor of 
Maximilian. They are entitled : “ De septem animali- 
bus”j* “De und monarohid et duabus sedibus**; “De 
s. Miohaele archangelo et sedibus”; “De ecclesid 
sponsd Dei'*; “De proprid persond Jesu^'; “De 
egressione Danubii”; “De verme grandi**; “De con- 


versione Germanise’*; “Exprobratio vitiorum, expro- 
bratio impoenitenti^ quomodo revertatur?”; “De 
duabus persqnis”. These visions, with a commentary 
showing their partial fulfilment, were published in 
German in 1849 by Ludwig Clarus. One of the pro- 
phetic visions is about England. Holzhauser foresees 
the execution of Charles I and the complete ruin of the 
Church in that kingdom, but also that, after the Holy 
Sacrifice has ceased for 120 years, England would be 
converted and do more for religion than it had done 
after its first conversion. This seems to have been 
fulfilled, for prohibition of Mass under penalty of 
capital punishment was enacted in 1658, and partially 
recallecl in 1778 (Rhode Island, 1663-1683). 

(g) “ Interpretatio Apocalypsis usque ad cap. XV, 
V. 5.” This commentary, which Holzhauser wrote at 
Leukenthal, exists in several manuscript copies; 
printed in 1784 at Bamberg; in German in 1849 at 
Ratisbon by Clarus; in 1850 at Vienna. Holz- 
hauser’s idea is: The seven stars and the seven candle- 
sticks seen by St. John signify seven periods of the 
liistory of the Church from its foundation to its con- 
summation at the final judgment. To these periods 
correspond the seven churches of Asia Minor, the 
seven days of the Mosaic record of creation, the seven 
ages before Christ, and the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. Since, he says, all life is developed in seven 
stages, so God has fixed seven periods for regeneration. 
The first age of the Church, the statiis seminativiLSf 
from Christ and the Apostles to Pope Linus and Em- 
peror Nero, is typified by the first day of creation 
“Spiritus Dei ferebatur super aquas”, the gift of 
wisdom and the age from Noe. Similarly he 
treats (2) the statics irrigativicSj the days of perse- 
cution; (3) statics illuminativus from Pope Sylvester to 
Leo III; (4) statics padfiem from Leo III to Leo X; 
(5) statues afflictionis et purgativus from Leo X to a 
strong ruler and holy pope; (6) status consolationis 
from' that holy pope to the birth of Antichrist; H) 
status desolationis from Antichrist to the end of the 
world. The central features of this commentary — the 
strong ruler and the holy pope, a favourite subject of 
medieval prophecy, as well as the division of church 
history into seven periods; the idea that the Holy 
Roman Empire is to be the last on earth, and Chosroes, 
the Persian king, the predecessor of Antichrist; the 
special significance of the 1260 days of Apoc., xii, 6, 
are borrowed from Joachim di Fiore (d. 1202; cf. 
“Hist.-pol. Blatter,” CXVIII, 142). Still the com- 
mentary is considered an instructive and edifying 
book. 

Huetbr, NomeneXator^ I, 432; Hundhausen in Kirchmlex.; 
StvMen u. Mittheil, au$ dem Benediktiner Orderly XXIIL 403; 
life by Gadtjel, Germ, by Heinrich (Mainz, 1862) ; Hbim- 
BucHBR, Orden u, Kongreg, der hath, Kirche, H (Paderbom, 
1908), 452. 

Francis Mbrshman. 

Homes. — ^This term, when used in an eleemosynary 
sense, covers all institutions that afford the general 
comforts of domestic life to persons who are dweotive 
and dependent. Homes differ from hospitals, inas- 
much as the primary object of the latter is medical 
treatment of the sick; and from hotels, because these 
do not, as a rule, aim at being a substitute in all 
respects for a natural home, and oecause the majority 
of their patrons are neither dependent nor defective. 
As here used, the word ?iome has about the same gen- 
eral signification as asylum, except that the latter 
term still retains something of its original meaning of 
refuge, and the asylum sometimes includes, as an 
important part of its provisions, medical treatment 
of its inmates. Thus we ^eak of insane asylums and 
insane hospitals, but rarely of homes for the insane. 
Nevertheless, the term homes is extended to a ^eat 
variety of institutions. There are homes for the blind, 
the deaf, the aged, the incurable, the fallen, soldiers, 
sailors, orphans, foundlings, and paupers. They may 
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be permanent or temporary, according to the period 
of time that the inmates are permitted to spend in 
them; but the general character of all the persons to 
whom they give shelter is defectiveness and, as a rule, 
inability to pay for their own support. A working- 
girls' home, or a workingmen's home, is a misnomer, 
since these places are merely a special kind of hotel 
or boarding-house. 

The first homes of which we have any knowledge 
were included in the xmodochia^ or hospitals, that 
arose under the auspices of the Church during the 
reign of Constantine the Great. These institutions 
gave shelter not only to the sick, strangers, and travel- 
lers, but to widows, foundlings, and the homeless 
generally. Within a short time after their origin, 
there was at least one hospital in every episcopal city, 
and they were not unknown in the smaller towns and 
even in the country places. The monastic hospitals 
had departments for the care of the bHnd, the deaf, 
and the insane. It was not until the twelfth century 
that distinct homes for defectives became of any im- 
portance. The first of these were the leper-houses. 
(See Leprosy.) For a long time after that date the 
majority of homeless defectives were still cared for 
in some department of or in connexion with the 
hospitals. Indeed, the monastic hospitals and the 
municipal hospitals were the centres for the relief of 
all forms of distress during the later Middle Ages and 
down to the time of the Reformation. Their rich 
endowments formed the principal means of carrying 
on so many forms of charitable activity that are now 
taken care of by many different agencies. J^ong 
the decrees of the Council of Trent for the regulation 
and reformation of the system of poor-relief, we find 
several with special application to hospitals. In 
France no separate homes for defectives came into 
existence until the time of Louis XIV. This monarch 
founded several institutions in Paris and in some of 
the other large cities of his kingdom for the special 
care of the poor, foundlings, and other helpless classes. 
The magnificent work of St. Vincent de Paul naturally 
comes to mind here. In Germany defectives con- 
tinued generally to be cared for in connexion with the 
hospitals until the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The same^ general condition prevailed long after the 
Reformation in Italy and Spain. At present there 
are homes under Catholic auspices for the care of all 
kinds of defectives in every country of Christendom. 
Most of them are in charge of religious communities, 
chiefly communities of women. The Little Sisters of 
the Poor and the Sisters of the Good Shepherd are 
merely two conspicuous examples of relimous commu- 
nities that manage institutional homes. In the United 
States, and in most of the countries of Europe, are 
to be found homes for the various forms of depend- 
ency, under the management of the public authorities. 
The system of alm^iouses, or workhouses, in the 
British Isles and in Germany affords typical instances. 
According to the volume of the United States Census 
on ** Benevolent Institutions", the total number of 
homes (excluding insane asylums) in that country at 
the end of the year 1904 was 2392, of which 254 were 
public, 1264 private, and 874 ecclesiastical. The 
whole number of inmates was 212,782. 

The question of the precise value of homes is so com- 
plex that it easily gives rise to a great variety of opin- 
ion. Extremists condemn them utterly or approve 
, the principle of them without qualification. Proba- 
bly the truth lies somewhere near the middle. An 
institutional home is obviously of great benefit to all 
persons who cannot obtain proper care elsewhere. It 
can supply all the purely physical comforts of the 
natural home, and thus meet the basic human needs. 
If it is properly managed it is capable of providing 
some resemblance to the conditions of family life, by 
fostering a bond of affection and a consciousness of 
community of interests. Obviously, however, this 


basis can never fully take the place of community of 
blood. Most of the varied and rich relationships of 
the natural home and the natural family are im- 
possible even in the ideally managed institution. The 
very size of the group in the latter is a serious obstacle 
to anything like the care and affection that is within 
the reach of the individual in a family. Moreover, 
the physical and mental inconveniences of following 
a uniform routine of daily life can rarely become a 
matter of indifference to the individual, and not in- 
frequently will more than offset the more fundamental 
material comforts. Then there is always a lack of 
opportunity for that individual self-direction which 
is an essential part of normal education and self-de- 
velopment. This criticism applies more particidarly 
to homes for children. On the other hand, life in an 
institutional home is often preferable to life in a 
family on the boarding-out plan. This is due to the 
absence of even that imitation of the paternal or ma- 
ternal attitude which the former aims to provide. 
The person who is boarding a defective fellow-being 
is under a strong temptation to see in their inutual 
relationship only a business arrangement. Finally, 
it must be noted that institutional homes in charge 
of religious communities ought to be, and usually are, 
better substitutes on their human side for the natural 
home than those which are under the direction of 
secular persons. The directors of the latter can n ot 
have, as a rule, the motive or the capacity for an equal 
degree of personal kindness and affection. Unfortu- 
nately, however, our Catholic homes are not infre- 
quently inferior in the matter of material equipments 
and comforts. (See Foundling Asylums; Good 
Shepherd, Sisters op the; Orphanages; Poor, 
Little Sisters of the.) 

Baltjffi, The Chanty of the Church a Troof of Her Divinity ^ 
tr. Gaeqan (Dublin, 1885): Henderson, Modem Methods of 
Chanty (New York, 1904); jEIatzinger, Armenpflege (Freiburg, 
1884). 

John A. Ryan. 

Homicide (Lat. homoj man; and coedere, to slay) 
signifies, in general, the killing of a human being. In 
practice, however, the word has come to mean the un- 
just taking away of human life, perpetrated by one 
distinct from the victim and acting in a private capac- 
ity. For the purposes of this article, therefore, ac- 
count is not taken of suicide, nor of the carrying out of 
the penalty of death by due process of law. (See 
Punishment, Capital.) The direct killing of an in- 
nocent person is, of course, to be reckoned among the 
most grievous of sins. It is said te happen directly 
when the death of the person is viewed either as an 
end attractive in itself, or at any rate is chosen as a 
means to an end. The malice discernible in the sin is 
primarily cha^eable to the violation of the supreme 
ownership of God over the lives of His creatures. It 
arises as well from the manifest outrage upon one of 
the most conspicuous and cherished rights enjoyed by 
man, namely the right to life. For the scope con- 
templated here, a person is regarded as innocent so 
long as he has not by any responsible act brought any 
hurt to the community or to an individual comparable 
with the loss of life. Homicide is said to be indirect 
when it is no part of the agent's plan to bring about 
the death which occurs, so that this latter is not in- 
tended as an end nor is it selected as a m^ns to fur- 
ther any purpose. In this hypothesis it is, at most, 
permittecf on account of a reason commensurate with 
so great an evil as is the destruction of human life. 
Thus, for instance, a military commander may train 
his gims upon a fortified place, even though in the 
bombardment which follows he knows perfectly well 
that many non-combatants will perish. The suffi- 
cient cause in the case is consideration of the highest 
public good to be subserved by the defeat of the en- 
emy. When, however, the untoward death of a per- 
son is the outcome of an action which is prohibited 
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precisely because of the founded likelihood of its 
having this fatal^ result, then in the court of con- 
science the doer is held to be guilty in spite of his 
disclaimer of all intention in the matter. Hence, for 
example, one who fires a shotgun into the public thor- 
oughfare, whilst protesting that he has no wish to 
work any mischief, is, nevertheless, obviously to be 
reproached as a murderer if perchance his bullet has 
killed anybody. 

For the protection of one’s own or another’s life, 
limb, chastity^ or valuables of some moment, it is 
agreed on all sides that it is lawful for anyone to repel 
violence with violence^ even to the point of taking 
away the life of the unjust assailant, provided always 
that in so doing the limits of a blameless defence be 
not exceeded. It is proper to note (1) that the danger 
apprehended for oneself or another must be actual and 
even, so to speak, imminent, not merely prospective. 
Hence, the teaching here propounded cannot be ad- 
duced to justify the use of force for pujjioses of re- 

E risal or vengeance by a private individual. This 
itter is a function belonging to the public authority. 
(2) No more violence may oe employed than is re- 
quired to safeguard sufficiently the goods already 
enumerated upon which an unwarranted assault has 
been made. The right of self-defence so universally 
attributed does not necessarily presuppose in the 
aggressor an imputable malice. It is enough that 
one’s life or some other possession comparable with 
life should be threatened outside of the proper chan- 
nels of the law. One might, for example, kill a lu- 
natic, or one crazed with drink, although there is no 
malice on their part, if this were the only effective 
way to head off tneir onset. St. Thomas is careful to 
say that even in self-defence it is unlawful to kill an- 
other directly, that is, to intend immediately the 
death of that other. His mind is that the formal 
volition of the self-defender should entirely be to 
preserve his own life and repulse the onslaught, whilst 
as to the loss of life, which, as a naatter of fact, ensues, 
he keeps himself in a purely permissive attitude. 
This contention is combated by De Lugo and some 
others, who believe it to be right to choose expressly 
the killing of another as the means to self-defence. In 
conformity with the Thomistic doctrine is the axio- 
matic utterance that a private individual may never 
lawfully kill anyone whatever, because in self-de- 
fence one does not, technically speaking, kill, but only 
endeavours to stop the trespasser. Hence, according 
to the Angelic Doctor, it would follow that only by 
due operation of law may a human being ever be 
directly done to death. 

Unlike other instances of damage wrought, the mur- 
derer cannot offer an adequate indemnity- For one 
thing, he cannot restore the life he has destroyed. 
There is no doubt, however, but that he is obliged to 
make good whatever expenses may have been in- 
curred for medical attendance or hospital care, and 
this to tlxe surviving heirs. He is likewise bound to 
furnish to the immediate relatives of his victim, such 
as wifrf, children, parents, the sustenance for which 
they depended on the latter. Should the murderer 
die before being able to satisfy these claims they pass 
as a burden to be met by the inheritors of his estate. 
It is not easy to determine what obligation, if any, the 
slayer has to the creditors of the slain but it seems 
equitable to say that he must at least reimburse them 
whenever it is clear that his aim in the perpetration of 
the deed of blood was to injure them. 

One who has killed another under circumstances 
that show his act to be a mortal sin whether he directly 
or only indirectly intended the fatal result, and 
whether he was the phsrsical or the moral cause, con- 
tracts the canonical impediment known as irre^lar- 
ity. In ancient times many penalties, such as cen- 
sures and the like, were levelled against those who 
procured the assassination of others. By this crime 


was meant the procedure of those who, by the pay- 
ment or promise of a reward, explicitly commissioned 
abandoned men to put others to death. The text of 
the law denouncing this atrocity directly took cogni- 
zance of the case in which infidels were hired to do 
away with Christians. The excommunication im- 
posed has since been removed, but other punishments 
remain in force. Thus, for example, a criminal of 
this sort could not invoke in his behalf the right of 
asylum; if he were a cleric he would be regarded as 
canonically degraded, and left to the disposition of the 
secular arm, so that he might be put to death without 
any actionable violation of the immunity proper to 
his state. Whether the actual assassin, wno carries 
out the orders of his principal, is to be considered as 
included in the provisions of the law, is not certain. 

Rickaby, Ethics and Natural Law (London, 1908); Idem, 
Afinas Ethurus (London, 189^; Slater, Manual of Moral 
Theology (New York, 1908); Bali-brini, Opus Theologicum 
Morale (Prato, 1899). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

11. In Civil Jurisprudence. — According to its 
signification in jurisprudence homicide is ‘Hhe killing 
of a human being by a human being ” ( J. F. Stephen, 
‘'Digest of the Criminal Law”, London and New 
York, 1894, 175; Wharton, “The Law of Homicide”, 
3rd ed., Rochester. N. Y., 1907, 1), and may be “free 
from legal guilt” (Serjeant Stephen, “New Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England ”, 14th ed,, London, 1903, 
IV, 37; Wharton, op. cit., 1). The very ancient Latin 
language expressed the act of killing a human being by 
numerous terms, but not by the term homicidium. 
which came into use at a comparatively late period 
(T. Mommsen, “Le Droit p6nal Romain”, French tr., 
Paris, 1907, II, 324-5). That it did not necessarily 
import the deed of a criminal Horace’s allusion to 
fwmiddam Bectorem (Epod., xvii, 12) indicates. 

Homicide free from legal guilt was by the English 
law defined as either justifiable or excusable. Of 
justifiable homicide an instance is afforded by such 
’^‘unavoidable necessity” as the execution of a crimi- 
nal “pursuant to the death warrant and in strict 
conformity to the law” (Wharton, op. cit., 9). 
Instances of excusable homicide would be killing in 
self-defence or an accidental killing by a person doing 
a lawful act without any intention to hurt (Idem, 
op. cit.). But contrary to the legal doctrine which 
Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, IV, 186) derives from Lord Bacon, modern 
English law does not seem to admit necessity of self- 
preservation as excuse for killing “an innocent and 
unoffending neighbour” (Queen vs. Dudley and 
Stephens, English Law Reports, 14 Queen’s Bench 
Division, 286). Homicide under circumstances ren- 
dering the act neither justifiable nor excusable is 
a crime of the class denominated felonies (Bishop, 
“New Comment, on Crim. Law”, Chicago, 1892, ll, 
sec. 744). Felonious homicide, when imputed by 
law to the infirmity of human nature and deemed 
without malice, is termed manslaughter, being either 
a voluntary killing “in a sudden heat of passion”, 
or an involuntary killing “in the commission of an 
unlawful act” (Wharton, op. cit., 6). Felonious 
homicide when accompanied by malice constitutes 
murder, a crime committed “ where a person of sound 
memory and discretion unlawfully kills any reason- 
able creature in being in the peace of the com- 
monwealth or sovereign with malice prepense or 
aforethought, either express or implied” (Wharton, 
op. cit,, 2). ‘‘The King’s peace”, Blackstone deems 
proper to specify, is so comprehensive that to kill 
“ an alien, a Jew or an outlaw ” (except an alien enemy 
in time of wa^ “is as much murder as to kill the most 
re^larbom Englishman,” But he adds that, “to 
kill a child in its mother’s womb is now no murder, 
but a ^eat misprision” (op. cit.. IV, 198), 

Murder in its most odious aegree, according to 
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Blackstone (op. cit., IV, 204), is what the former 
English law termed petit treason, the killing by an 
inferior of a superior to whom the slayer owed faith 
and obedience. This crime might, therefore, be com- 
mitted by an ecclesiastic against his superior, by a 
wife against her husband, or by a servant against his 
master, acts which modem law does not distinguish 
froni other homicides [op. cit,, IV, 203, note to Lewis’s 
edition (Phila., 1897), 204] (Bishop, op. cit., I, sec. 
611). Suicide is felonious homicide by the English 
common law (Wharton, op. cit., 587). But the 
ancient forfeiture of goods being now abolished, this 
offence is beyond the reach of human tribunals 
(Bishop, op. cit., II, see. 1187). That a person shall 
be legally guilty of criminal homicide death must have 
occurred within a year and a day after the occurrence 
out of which an accusation arises (Bishop, op. cit , 
sec. 640). Although the criminal law of the States 
of the United States (except Louisiana) is based on 
the English common law, yet statutory modifications 
are numerous and important. 

Chaelbs W. Sloane. 

Homiletics. — ^Homiletics is the science that treats 
of the composition and delivery of a sermon or other 
religious discourse. It includes all forms of preaching, 
viz., the sermon, homily, and catechetical instruction. 
Since the nineteenth century, homiletics has taken its 
place, especially in Germany, as a branch of pastoral 
theology. The ‘‘ Standard Dictionary ” defines Homi- 
letics as “that branch of rhetoric that treats of the 
composition and delivery of sermons or homilies”. 
Many differ from this definition, and maintain that 
homiletics as a science is distinct from rhetoric. Of 
this we shall be better able to judge after considering 
the origin and history of homiletics; and the question 
will be noticed towards the end of this article. As the 
first form of preaching was largely the homily, the 
reader is referred to the article thereon for much that 
will supplement what is here stated. Needless to say, 
Cihrist himself preached, and He commissioned His 
Apostles to do so. His preaching included two forms 
of sermon, the missionary and the ministerial (to 
which correspond the magisterium and the ministeHum 
of the Church) j the former to unbelievers, the latter to 
those already in the Faith. Of the latter we have a 
striidng example in the discourse after the Last Supper, 
John, xiv-xvi. It cannot be said that His preaching 
took any definite, rounded form, in the sense of a 
modern sermon; His aim was to sow the seed of the 
word, which He scattered broadcast, like the sower in 
the parable. His commission to His Apostles in- 
cluded both kinds. For the former or missionary 
preaching, see Matt., xxviii, 19; Mark, xvi, 15 j iii. 14; 
Luke, ix, 2. St, Paul’s sermon referred to m Acts, 
XX, 7-11, is an example of the second kind of preach- 
ing. In this the Apostles were supported by assist- 
ants who were elected and consecrated for that pur- 
pose, for example, Timothy and Titus; as also by 
those who had been favoured with charismata. The 
homily referred to in Justin Martyr’s “Apology” (cf. 
Homily) is an example of ministerial, as distinct from 
missionary, preaching. In missionary preaching the 
Apostles were also assisted, but in an informal way, by 
the laity, who explained the Christian doctrine to their 
acquaintances amongst unbelievers who, in their 
visits to the Christian assemblies, must have heard 
something of it, v. g., cf. I Cor., xiv, 23-24. This is 
particularly true of Justin Martyr, who, wearing his 
philosopher’s cloak, went about for that purpose. 
The sermons to the faithful in the early ages were of 
the simplest kind, being merely expositions or para- 
p^ases of the passage of Scripture that was read, 
coupled with extempore effusions of the heart. This 
explains why there is little or nothing in the way of 
sermons or homilies belonging to that period. It also 
explains the strange statement made by Sozomen 


(Hist. EccL, VII, xix), and by Cassiodorus in his 
“Tripartite History”, which Duchesne (Christian 
Worship, p. 171, tr. London, 1903) apparently accepts, 
that no one preached at Rome. (Sozomen wrote 
about the time of Pope Xystus III.) Thomassin’s ex- 
planation (Vetus et Nova Eccl. Disciplma, II, Ixxxii, 
503) of Sozomen’s statement is that there was no 
preaching in the sense of an elaborate or finished dis- 
course before the time of Pope Leo — ^with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the address on virginity by Pope 
Liberius to Marcellina, sister of St. Ambrose, on the 
occasion of her taking the veil, which is regarded as a 
private discourse, .^d the reason for this he attrib- 
utes to the stress of persecution. Neander (I, 420, 
note) says of Sozomen’s statement: “The remark 
could not extend to the early times; but suppose it 
did, it meant that the sermon was only secondary. 
Or the fact may have been that this Eastern writer 
was deceived by false accounts from the West; or it 
may have been that the sermon in the Western 
Church did not occupy so important a place as it did 
in the Greek Church.” 

The office of preaching belonged to bishops, and 
priests preached only with their permission. Even 
two such distinguished men as St. Augustine and St. 
Chrysostom preached, ^ priests, only when commis- 
sioned by their respective bishops. Origen as a lay- 
man expounded the Scriptures, but it was by special 
permission. But this is quite different from saying 
(as is stated by “Chambers’ Encyclopaedia”, the 
“Encyclopaedia Metrqpolitana”, the “ E^ncyclopaedia 
Britannica”, older edition) that priests were not or- 
dinarily allowed to preach before the fifth centujpr. 
This is not tenable in the light of history. For in- 
stance, Felix, priest and martyr, preached in the third 
century, under two bishops, Maximus aud Quintus. 
Of the latter it was said that his mouth had the tongue 
of Felix (ThomassiUj ibid., c. xiii, 505; Paulinus, 
“ Poems Priests, indeed, were forbidden to preach 
in Alexandria; but that was on account of the Arian 
heresy. A custom springing from this had spread to 
the north of Africa; but Valerius, Bishop oi Hippo, 
broke through it, and had Augustine, as yet a priest, 
to preach before him, because he himself was unable to 
do so with facility in the Latin language — “cum non 
satis expedite Latino sermone concionari posset”. 
This was against the custom of the place, as Possidius 
relates; but Valerius justified his action by an appeal 
to the East — “ in orientalibus ecclesiis id ex more fieri 
sciens”. Even during the time of the prohibition in 
Alexandria, priests, as we know from Socrates and 
Sozomen, interpreted the Scriptures publicly in 
Csesarea, in Cappadocia, and in Cyprus, candles being 
lighted the while — accensis lucemis. As soon as 
the Church received freedom under Constantine, 
preachiM developed very much, at least in external 
form. Then for the first time, if, perhaps, we except 
St. Cyprian, the art of oratory was applied to preach- 
ing, especially by St. Gregory of Nazianzus, the most 
florid of Cappadocia’s triumvirate of genius. He was 
already a trained orator, as were many of his hearers, 
and it is no wonder, as Bardenhewer (Patrology, p, 
290) expresses it, “he had to pay tribute to the taste 
of his own time which demanded a florid and grandil- 
oquent style ” . But, at the same time, he condemned 
those preachers who used the eloquence and pronim- 
ciation of the theatre. The most notable preachers 
of the century, St. Basil and the two Gregories 
(the “Clover-leaf of Cappadocia”), Sts. Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Augustine, and Hilary, were all noted ora^ 
tors. Of the number the greatest was St. Chrysos- 
tom, the greatest since St. Paul, nor has he been since 
equalled. Even Gibbon, while not doing him justice, 
had to praise him; and his teacher of rhetoric, Liba- 
nius, is said to have intended John as his successor, 
“if the Christians had not taken him”. It is a mis- 
take, however, to imagine that they preached only 
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oratorical sermons. Quite the contraiy; St. Chrysos- 
tom’s homilies were models of simplicity, and he fre- 
quently interrupted his discourse to put questions in 
order to make sure that he was understood; while St. 
Au^stine’s motto was that he humbled himself that 
Christ might be exalted. In passing we might refer to 
a strange feature of the time, the applause with which 
a preacher was greeted. St. Chrysostom especially 
had to make frequent appeals to his hearers to keep 
quiet. ^ Bishops commonly preached outside their 
own dioceses, especially^ in the great cities; polished 
sermons were evidently in demand, and a stipend was 
given, for we read that two Asiatic bishops, .^tiochus 
and Severianus, went to Constantinople to preach, 
being more desirous of money than of the spiritual 
welfare of their hearers (Thomassin, ibid., ix, 504). 

After the age here described preaching was on the 
decline in the West, partly because of the decay of the 
Latin language (cf. F^nelon, ‘^Dial.”, 164), and in the 
East, owing to the controversies on Arianism, Nestor- 
ianism, Eutyehianism, Macedonianism, and other 
heresies. But still preaching was regarded as the 
chief duty of bishops; for instance, Caesarius^ Bishop 
of Arles, gave charge of all the temporal affairs of his 
diocese to deacons, that he might devote all his time 
to the reading of the Scriptures, to prayer, and to 
preaching. Tne next great name in preaching is that 
of St. Gregory the Great, particularly as a homilist. 
He preached twenty homilies, and dictated twenty 
more, because, through illness and loss of voice, he 
was unable to preach them personally. He urged 
bishops very strongly to preach ; and, after holding up 
to them the example of the Apostles, he threatened 
the bishops of Sardinia in the following words: *^Si 
cujus libet Episcopi Paganum rusticum invenire 
potuero, in Episcopum fortiter vindicabo'' (III, ep. 
xxvi) . An edict was issued by King Guntram stating 
that the assistance of the public judges was to be used 
to bring to the hearing of the word of God, through 
fear of punishment, those who were not disposed to 
come through piety. The Synod of TruUo laid down 
that bishops should preach on all days, especially on 
Sundays; and, by the same synod, bishops who 
preached outside their own diocese were reduced to 
the status of priests, because being desirous of an- 
other's harvest they were indifferent to their own — 
‘'ut qui alienae messis appetentes essent, suae in- 
curiosi”. At the Council of Arles, in 813, bishops were 
strongly exhorted to preach; and the Council of 
Mainz, in the same year, laid down that bishops 
should preach on Sundavs and feast days either them- 
selves {suo matte) or through their vicars. In the 
Second Council of Reims (813), can. xiv, sry, it was 
enjoined that bishops should preach the homilies and 
sermons of the Fathers, so that all could understand. 
And in the Third Council of Tours (can. xvii), in the 
same year, bishops were ordered to make a translation 
of the homilies of the Fathers into the rustic Roman 
tongue, or theodeeque — the rustic Roman tongue being 
a species of corrupt Latin, or patois, understood by the 
xmeducated(Thomassin,“DeBenef.", II, 1. III,c. Ixxxv, 
p. 510). Charlemagne and Louis the Pious were equally 
insistent on the necessity of preaching. The former 
went so far as to appoint a special day, and any bishop 
who failed to preacn in his cathedral before that day 
was to be deposed. Pastors, too, were ordered to 
preach to their people as best they could; if they 
knew the Scriptures, they were to preach them; if not, 
they were at least to exhort their hearers to avoid 
evil and do good (Sixth Council of Arles, 813, can. 
x). The Homiliarium of Charlemagne is treated 
elsewhere (see Homiliakixtm). 

We next come to the Middle Ages. It has been 
comnaonly said by non-Catholic writers that there 
was little or no preaching during that time. So popu- 
lar was preaching, and so deep the interest taken in it, 
that preachers commonly found it necessary to travel 


by night, lest their departure should be prevented. 
It is only in a treatise on the history of preaching that 
justice could be done this period. The reader is re- 
ferred to Digby’s “Mores Catholici", vol. II, pp, 
158-172, and to Neale, “Mediaeval Sermons". As 
to style, it was simple and majestic, possessing little, 
perhaps, of so-called eloquence as at present under- 
stood, but much religious power, with an artless sim- 
plicity, a sweetness and persuasiveness all its own, 
and such as would compare favourably with the 
hollow declamation of a much-lauded later period. 
Some sermons were wholly in verse, and, in their in- 
tense inclusiveness of thought, remind one of the 
Sermon on the Moimt: — 

Magna promisimus; majora promissa sunt nobis: 

Servemus hsec; adspiremus ad ilia. 

Voluptas brevis; poena perpetua. 

Modica passio; gloria infinita. 

Multorum vocatio; paucorum electio; 

Omnium retributio. 

(St. Francis, as quoted by Digby, op. cit., 159.) 

The characteristics of the preaching of the time 
might be summed up as follows: First, an extraor- 
dinary use of Scripture, not a mere introducing of 
Hie Sacred Text as an accretion, but such a use as 
comes from entwinement with the preacher's own 
thought. It would almost appear as if many preach- 
ers loiew the Scriptures by heart. In some cases, 
however, this admirable use was marred by an exag- 
gerated mystical interpretation, which originated in 
the East and was much sought after by the Jews. 
Secondly, power on the part of the preachers of adapt- 
ing their discourses to the wants of the poor and igno- 
rant. Thirdly, simplicity, the aim being to impress 
a single striking idea. Fourthly, use of familiar 
maxims, examples, and illustrations from life — their 
minds must have been much in touch with nature. 
And, fifthly, intense realization, which necessarily 
resulted in a certain dramatic effect — they saw with 
their eyes, heard with their ears, and the past be- 
came present. For examples, the reader is again 
referred to the collection of ‘‘Mediseval Sermons" 
by Neale. 

A few words as to the influence of scholastic philos- 
ophy. It supplied an almost inexhaustible store of 
information ; it trained the mind in analysis and pre- 
cision; whilst, at the same time, it supplied a lucidity 
of order and cogency of arrangement such as we look 
for in vain in even the great orations of Chrysostom. 
On the other hand, philosophy regards man only as an 
intellectual being, without considering his emotions, 
and makes its appeal solely to his intellectual side. 
And, even in this appeal, philosophy, while, like 
algebra, speaking the formal language of intellect, is 
likely to be wanting from the view-point of persuasive- 
ness, inasmuch as, from its nature, it makes for con- 
densation rather than for amplification. The latter 
is the most important thing in oratory — ‘^Summa 
laus eloquentise amplificare rem omando." F4nelon 
^econd Dialogue) describes it as portrayal; De 
Quincey, as a holding of the thought until the mind 
gets time to eddy about it; Newman gives a masterly 
analysis of it (Idea of a Univ., 1899, p. 280) ; his own 
sermons are remarkable, for this quality of amplifi- 
cation, as are those of Bourdaloue on the intellectual, 
and those of Massillon on the intellectual-emotional 
side, V. g. the latter's sermon on the Prodigal Son. 
Philosophy, indeed, is necessary for oratory; philos- 
ophy alone does not constitute oratory, and, if too 
one-sided, may have an injurious effect — Logic, 
therefore, so much as is useful, is to be referred to 
this one place with all her well-couched heads and 
topics, until it be time to open her contracted palm 
into a graceful and ornate rhetoric" (Milton, Trac- 
tate of Education"), What has been here stated 
refers to philosophy as a system, not to individual 
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philosophers. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
many Scholastics, such as Sts. Thomas and Bona- 
venture, were noted preachers. It is a pity, however, 
that St. Bona venture did not treat a little more fully 
of DilatatiOf which forms the third part of his work 
“De Arte Concionandi”. 

In a sketch, however brief, of the history of preach- 
ing, a reference to the mystics is called for; but, as 
their preaching cannot be explained without an ex- 
position of their system, the reader is referred to the 
article on Mysticism. Suffice it to say here that the 
tendency of mysticism is, in the main, the opposite to 
that of philosophy. Mysticism makes for warmth; 
philosophy, for coldness — “ Cold as a moimtain in its 
star-pitched tent stood high philosophy.” The next 
noted period in the history of preaching is the Renais- 
sance. This period, too, is treated in its proper place. 
As to preaching. Humanism contributed more to 
oratorical display than to piety in the pulpit. The 
motto of its two representative types, Reuchlin and 
Erasmus, was: ‘‘Back to Cicero and Quintilian.” 
Erasmus on visiting Rome exclaimed: “Quam 
mellitas eruditorum hominum confabulationes, quot 
mundi lumina.” Batiffol (Hist, of the Roman Brevi- 
ary, p. 230) says: “One Good Friday, preaching be- 
fore the pope, the most famous orator of the Roman 
Court considered that he could not better praise the 
Sacrifice of Calvary than by relating the self-devotion 
of Decius and the sacrifice of Iphigenia.” Fortu- 
nately, this period did not last long; the good sense of 
ecclesiastics rebelled against it, and the religious up- 
heaval that soon followed gave them something else 
to think of. In the Reformation and post-Refor- 
mation period the air was too charged with controversy 
to favour high-class preaching. The Council of Trent 
recommended preachers to turn aside from polemics; 
it also (Sess. V, cap. ii) pronounced that the pri- 
mary duty of preaching devolved on bishops, unless 
they were hinaered by a legitimate impediment; and 
ordered that they were to preach in person in their 
own church, or, if impeded, through others; and, in 
other churches, through pastors or other representa- 
tives. 

The famous names of the French preachers of the 
classical seventeenth -century period — according to 
Voltaire, probably the greatest in pulpit oratory of all 
time — are fully dealt with in their proper place. It is 
sufficient to state here that the greatest were Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, and Massillon; F4nelon, matchless, 
probably, for purity of style, burnt his sermons. The 
first was the most majestic; the second, the most 
logical and intellectually compelling; the third, the 
greatest searcher of hearts, the most like Chrysostom, 
and, taken all in all, the greatest of the three. We are 
told that Voltaire kept a copy of his “ Grand Car4me” 
on his table, side by side with the Athalie” of Racine. 
In this age Chrysostom was the great model for imita- 
tion; hut it was Chiysostom the orator, not Chrysos- 
tom the homilist. It would be a mistake at the pres- 
ent day to imitate their style, which was influenced 
not a little by the unhealthy stimulus of the admiring 
court of Louis XIV. Their majestio style, with its 
grand exordium and its sublime peroration, became 
the fashion in the succeeding age; hut it was a case of 
ordinary men trying to don the armour^ and to handle 
the weapons, of giants, or of the unskiKul rider ven- 
turing on the horses of Achilles. The result was that 
the imitators became proficient only in mannerisms 
and affectation, and dropped into sicHy sentimen- 
tality and mechanical formalism. Tne sensible 
“Dialogues” of F4nelon, however, remained as a 
great check, being in fact to preaching what Hamlet's 
address to the players has been to acting. Of these 
“Dialogues" Bishop Dupanloup has said; “If the 
precepts of F4nelon had been well understood, they 
would have long since fixed the character of sacred 
eloquence among us.” Sound principles, too, were 


laid down by Blaise Gisbert in his “L’Eloquence 
chr4tienne dans l*id4e et dans la pratique”, by 
Amadeus Bajocensis in ‘^Paulus Ecclesiastes, seu 
Eloquentia Christiana”, and by Guido ab Angelis in 
“De Verbi Dei Prsedicatione”, all of which soimded a 
return to the simplicity of style of the Fathers. 

In this brief historical sketch we are noticing only 
epochs, and the next important one is that of the so- 
called conferences in Notre-Dame in Paris, following 
the Revolution of 1830. The most prominent name 
identified with this new style of preaching was tlmt 
of the Dominican Lacordaire, who, for a time, with 
Montalembert, was associate editor with de Lamen- 
nais of “L’ Avenir”. This new style of preaching 
discarded the form, the division, and analysis of the 
scholastic method. The power of Lacordaire as an 
orator was beyond question; but the conferences, 
as they have come down to us, while possessing mucn 
merit, are an additional proof that oratory is too 
elusive to be committed to the pages of a book. The 
Jesuit P4re de Ravignan nobly snared with Lacordaire 
the honour of occupying the pulpit of Notre-Dame. 
For some years, other able but less eloquent men 
followed, and the semi-religious, semi-philosophic 
style was beginning to grow tiresome, when Monsaor^, 
a disciple of Lacordaire, with a single stroke set it 
aside, and confined himself, in a masterly series of 
discourses, to an e:^lanation of the Creed; where- 
upon it was sententiously remarked that the bell had 
been ringing long enough, it was time for Mass to be- 
gin (cf. Boyle, “Irish Eccl. Rec.”, May, 1909). 

As to preaching at the present day, we can clearly 
trace the influence, in many respects, of Scholasticism, 
both as to matter and form. In matter a sermon may 
be either moral, dogmatic, historical, or liturgical — 
by moral and dogmatic it is meant that one element 
will predominate, without, however, excluding the 
other. As to form, a discourse may be either a for- 
mal, or set, sermon; a homily (for different kinds see 
Homily) ; or a catechetical mstruction. In the for- 
mal, or set, sermon the influence of Scholasticism is 
most strikingly seen in the analsdiic method, resulting 
in divisions and subdivisions. This is the thirteenth- 
century method, which, however, had its beginnings 
in the sermons of Sts. Bernard and Anthony, The 
underlying syllogism, too^ in every well-thought-out 
sermon is due to Scholasticism; how far it should ap- 
pear is a question that belongs to a treatise on homil- 
etics. As to the catechetical discourse, it has been so 
much favoured by Pope Pius X that it might be re- 
garded as one of the characteristics of preaching at the 
present day. It is, however, a very old form of 
preaching, as the name (from /car i and iixi) implies, i. e. 
the instruction that was given by word of mouth to 
the catechumens. It was used by Christ BfimseH, by 
St. Paul, by St. Cyril of Jerusalem, by St. Clement 
and Origen at Alexandria, by St. Augustine^ who wrote 
a special treatise thereon (De catechizandis rudibus), 
also, in later times, by Gerson, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, who wrote “De parvulis ad Christum 
trahendis”; Clement XI and Benedict XIV gave to 
it all the weight of their authority, and one of the 
greatest of all catechists was St. Charles Borromeo. 
There is the danger, however, from the very nature of 
the subject, of this form of preaching becoming too 
dry and purely didactic, a mere catechesis, or doctrin- 
ism, to the exclusion of the moral element and of 
Sacred Scripture. In recent days, organized mission- 
ary preachmg to non-Catholics has received a new 
stimulus. In the United States, particularly, this form 
of religious activity has flourished; and the Paulists, 
amongst whom the name of Father Hecker is deserving 
of special mention, are to be mainly identified with 
the revival. Special facilities are afforded at the 
central institute of the organization for the training of 
those who are to impart catechetical instruction, 
and the non-controversial principles of the association 
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axe calculated to commend it to all earnestly seeking 
after truth. 

Bibliography of the Historical Development 
OF Preaching. — Practice preceded theory. Certain 
ideas are to be found in the Fathers, and these have 
been collected by Paniel in the introduction to his 
work ‘^Gesch. der christl. Beredsamkeit”. The first 
to treat of the theory of preaching was St. Chrysostom, 
in his work ‘^On the Priesthood” {irepl ^lepwa-^pyjs). 
Inasmuch as this contains only reflections on preach- 
ing, St. Augustine^s *^De doctrine Christiana” might 
be regarded as the first manual on the subject. It 
consists of four books. The first three deal with col- 
lecting the materials for preaching, ‘ ‘ modus inveniendi 
CJU8B intelligenda sunt ”, and the last with the presenta- 
tion thereof, modus proferendi quae intellecta sunt ”. 
He goes to Cicero for rules in the latter. He makes a 
distinction, in which he evidently follows Cicero, 
between sapientia (wisdom) and eloquentia (the 
best expression of it). SapiMia without eloquentia 
will do no good; neither will eloquentia without sapt- 
entiaj and it may do harm; the ideal is sapientia with 
eloquentia. He adapts Cicero’s ut doceat, ut delectet, 
vi flectatj changing them to ui veritas pateatj ut placeaty 
ut moveat; and lays down these as the rules by which 
a sermon is to be judged. This work of Augustine 
was the classic one in homiletics. In this connexion 
we are remmded of the three conditions which Hugh 
of St. Victor (d. 1141) in the Middle Ages laid down 
for a sermon: that it should be ‘^holy, prudent, and 
noble ”, for which, respectively, he required sanctity, 
knowledge, and eloquence in the preacher j and of 
F4nelon’s ‘^must prove, must portray, must impress” 
(Second Dialogue). We might also mention St. Au- 
gustine’s work ‘*De rudibus catechizandis St. 
Gregory the Great’s work^ '‘Liber regulse pastoraHs ’’, 
is stiU extant, but is inferior to St. Augustine’s; it is 
rather a treatise on pastoral theology than on homi- 
letics. We have it on the testimony of Hincmar that 
a copy used to be given to bishops at their consecra- 
tion. In the ninth century Rabanus Maurus (d. 856), 
Archbishop of Mainz, wrote a treatise “De ingtitu- 
tione clericorum ”, in which he depends much on St. 
Augustine. In the twelfth century Guibert, Abbot of 
Nogent (d. 1124), wrote a famous work on teaching 
entitled “ Quo ordine sermo fieri debet ”. This is one 
of the historical landmarks in preaching. It is replete 
with judicious instruction; it recommends that preach- 
ing should be preceded by prayer; it says that it is 
more important to preach about morals than on faith, 
that for moral sermons the human heart must be 
studied, and that the best way of doing so is (as Mas- 
silloh recommended in later times) to look into one’s 
own. It is more original and more independent than 
the work of Rabanus Maurus, who, as has been said, 
drew largely from St. Augustine. Guibert’s work was 
recommended by Pope Alexander as a model to all 
preachers. St. Francis gave to his friars the same 
directions as are herein contained. 

To the same period belongs the “Sumnaa de arte 
prsedicatori^” by Alain de Lille. He gives a defini- 
tion of preaching: “Manifesta et publica instructio 
morum et fidei, informationi hominum deserviens, ex 
rationum Semite et auctoritatum fonte proveniens”. 
He lays stress on explanation and use of Scripture, and 
recommends the preacher to insert verba commotiva. 
The remarks of Csesarius of Heisterbach (d. 1240) have 
been collected by Cruel; his sermons display skill in 
construction and considerable oratoncal power. 
Conrad of Brundelsheim (d. 1321), whose sermons 
have come down to us under his cognomen of 
“Brother Sock” (Sermones Fratris Socci),was one 
of the most interesting preachers at this time in Ger- 
many. Humbert of Romans, General of the Domini- 
cans, in the second book of his work, “De eruditione 
praedicatorum”, claims that he can teach “a way of 
promptly producing a sermon for any set of men, and 


for all variety of circumstances” (Neale, “Mediaeval 
Sermons ”, Introd., xix) . Linsenmayer, in his history 
of preaching, gives information about Humbert, who 
was a severe critic of the sermons of his time. Trithe- 
mius quotes a work by Albertus Magnus, “De arte 
praedicandi”, which is lost. St. Bonaventure wrote 
“De arte concionandi ”, in which he treats of divisio, 
distinction dilataiio, but deals extensively only with 
the first. St. Thomas’s claim rests chiefly on the 
“Summa ”, which, of course, has principally influenced 
preaching since, both in matter and foim. He insists 
very strongly (HI, Q. Ixvii, a. 2) on the importance 
of preaching, and says that it belongs principally to 
bishops, and baptizing to priests, the latter of whom 
he regards as holding the place of the seventy disci- 
ples. There is a treatise entitled “De arte et vero 
modo praedicandi ” attributed to him, but it is simply 
a compilation of his ideas about preaching that was 
made by another. Henry of Hesse is credited with a 
treatise, “De arte praedicandi ”, which is probably not 
due to him. There is a monoCTaph quoted by Hart- 
wig which is interesting for the classification of the 
forms of sermon: modus antiquissimus, i. e, postillatio, 
which is purely the exegetic homily; modus modernus, 
the thematic style; modus antiquus, a sermon on the 
Biblical text; and modus subaltemvs, a mixture of 
homiletic and text sermon. Jerome Dungersheym 
wrote a tract “De modo discendi et docendi ad popu- 
lum sacra seu de modo praedicandi” (1513). He 
treats of his subject on three points: the preacher, the 
sermon, the listeners. He lays stress on Scripture as 
the book of the preacher. IFlrich Surgant wrote a 
“Manuals Curatorum” (1508), in which he also rec- 
ommends Scripture. In his nrst book he gives for 
material of preaching the usual order— iiredenda, 
fadendan Sumenda, timendan appetenda. And he ends 
by saying: ‘‘Con^a materia praedicationis est Sacra 
Scriptura.” He uses the figure of a tree in laying 
stress on the necessity of an organic structure 
(Kirchenlex., pp. 201-202), 

In the works of the two humanists, Reuchlin (Liber 
congestorum de arte praedicandi) and Erasmus (Ec- 
clesiastes seu de ratione concionandi), the return is 
marked to Cicero and Quintilian. A masterwork on 
the art of preaching is the “ Rhetorica Sacra ” (Lisbon, 
1576) of Luis de Granada, for modern use, perhaps, a 
little old. The work shows an easy grasp of rhetoric, 
founded on the principles of Aristotle, Demetrius, and 
Cicero. He treats the usual subjects of invention, 
arrangement, style, and delivery in easy and polished 
Latin. Of the same class is Didacus Stella in his 
“ Liber de modo concionandi ” (1576) . Valerio, in Italy, 
also wrote on the art of preaching. We next come to 
another of the landmarks on preaching, the “Instruc- 
tiones Pastorum” by St. Charles Borromeo (1538- 
84). At his request Valerio, Bishop of Verona, 
wrote a systematic treatise on homiletics entitled 
“Rhetorica Ecclesiastics ” (1575), in which he points 
out the difference between profane and sacred elo- 
quence, and emphasizes the two principal objects of 
the preacher, to teach and to move {docere et com-- 
movers), Laurentius a Villavicentio, in his work 
“De formandis sacris concionibus ” (1565), does not 
approve of transferring the ancient modes of speak- 
ing to preaching. He would treat the truths of the 
Gospel according to I Tim., iii, 16. He also recom- 
mended moderation in fitting heresy. The same 
was the view of St. Francis Borgia, whose contribution 
to homiletics is the small but practical work: “Libel- 
lus de ratione concionandi”. Claudius Acquaviva, 
General of the Jesuits, wrote, in 1635, “Instructio pro 
superioribus ” (in “ Epistolse prscpositorum generalium 
ad patres et fratres SJ.”). They were principally 
ascetic, and in them he regulated the spiritual training 
necessary for the preacher. Carolus Regius, SJ., 
deals, in his “Orator Christianus” (1613), with the 
whole field of homiletics under the grouping: “De 
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concionatore’^; concione”j ‘^De concionantis 

prudenti^ et industri^”. Much is to be found in the 
writings of St. Vincent de Paul, of St. Alphonsus Lig- 
uori, and in St. Francis de Sales, especialty in his cele- 
brated letter to Mons^or Fremiot, Archbishop of 
Bourges. Among the Dommicans we find Alexander 
Natalis with his “Institutio concionantium tripar- 
tita” (Paris, 1702). In the “Rhetorica ecclesias- 
tica” (1627) of Jacobus de GrafiBis is contained a 
symposium of the instructions on preaching by the 
Franciscan Francis Panigarola, the Jesuit Francis 
Borgia, and the Carmelite Johannes a Jesu. The 
** Dialogues” of F4nelon, the work of Pdre Blaise Gis- 
bert, that of Amadeus Bajocensis and of Guido ab 
Angelis have already been referred to. In the nine- 
teenth century homiletics took its place as a branch of 
pastoral theology, and many manuals have been written 
thereon, for instance, in German, compendia by Brand, 
Laberenz, Zarbl, Fluck, and SchUch; in Italian, by 
Gotti and Audisio; and many in French and English, 
some of which are quoted in the bibliography at the 
end of this article. 

The question as to how far homiletics should make 
use of profane rhetoric is often raised. Some assert 
its independent character, and say that it is independ- 
ent in origin, in matter, and in purpose: in origin, 
because it has not grown out of profane rhetoric: in 
matter, because it has to deal not with natural, but 
with supernatural truths clearly defined in Revelation; 
and in pmpose, because the aim is to lead souls to co- 
operate with tne grace of the Holy Spirit. The up- 
holders of this view point also to certain passages m 
Scripture and in the Fathers, notably to the words 
of St. Paul (I Cor., ii, 4): And my speech and my 
preaching was not in the persuasive words of human 
wisdom, but in shewing of the Spirit and power”; also 
to I Cor., i, 17; ii, 1, 2; and II Cor., iv, 2; and to the 
testimony of Cyprian (Ep. ad Donat.), Amobius 
(Adv. Nationes), Lactantius (Institutionum divina- 
rum), and to Sts, Gregory of Nazianzus, Augustine, 
Jerome, and Chrysostom. The last-named says that 
the great difference may be summed up in this: that 
the orator seeks personal glory, the preacher practical 
good. On the other hand St. Paul’s own sermons are 
in many cases replete with oratory, e. g., his sermon 
on the Areopagus; and the oratorical element gener- 
ally enters largely into Scripture. Lactantius, the 
Christian Cicero, regretted that there were so few 
trained preachers (Inst. Div., V, c. i), and we know 
that St. Gregory of Nazianzus, as well as Sts. Chrysos- 
tom and Au^stine, made use of rhetoric in preach- 
ing. The writer of this article thinks that there would 
be no room for difference of opinion if oratory were 
defined not according to the style that prevails in 
any particular period, but according to that which 
constitutes its very essence, viz. persuasiveness. And 
he thinks it will be found that the Fathers, in speaking 
against oratory in preaching, had in mind the false 
style that then prevailed. For instance, St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus censured the use in the pulpit of the 
eloquence and pronunciation of the theatre; but surely 
that was not to oppose real oratory. Also we know 
that many unhealthy excrescences had grown by this 
time around Greek oratory, and it was probably such 
imperfections that those who spoke agsdnst it had in 
mind. Who, for instance, can read Demetrius '*On 
Style” without feeling how petty are many of the 
tricks of speech and figures that are there found? 
Many extravagances are indulged in, in the name of 
oratory, but true oratory, as the art of persuasion, 
can never be out of place in the pulpit. 

Kbfplbr in. Kirehentsx.^ s. v. Homuetik, gives an extensive, 
eapeokilly Qerman, biblicwraphy; TaoMASsm, Vetiu et Nova 
JSJccleeicB Dieoiplina (Paris, 1688) ; Digby, Morse Catholici (Lon- 
don, 1848); Nbalb, Medicevcd Sermons (London, 1856); Bar- 
BBNRinwBRjPatroZo^, tr. Shahan (St. Louis, 1908) ; DvoassNE, 
Chrietiqn Wbrehip (tr. London, 1903); Scjhmid, Manual of 
PaJbroloqy (tr. St Louis, 1899); SohOch, The Priest in the Pvl- 
pit (tr. New York» 1905) ; Potter, Soared Eloquence (New York, 


1891) ; IVIacNamara, Soared Rhetoric (Dublin, 1882) ; Boyle, 
Instructions on Preaching (New York, 1902); Feeney, Manual 
of Sacred Rhetoric (St. Louis, 1901); Coppbns, Oratorical Comr 
position (New York, 1886); F^inelon, Three Dialogues on Pul' 
pit Eloquence (tr. London and Philadelphia, 1897); Hoqan, 
Clerical Studies (Boston, 1898); Stang, Pastoral Theology (New 
York, 1897); Mullois, The Clergy and the Pulpit (tr. Lon- 
don, 1867). Many works on pastoral theolo^ contain use- 
ful chapters on homiletics, amongst others : Manning, Eternal 
Priesthood (London, 1884) ; Gibbons, The Ambassador of Christ 
(Baltimore, 1896) : Oakley, The Priest on the Mission (London, 
1871); Smith, The Training^ of a Priest (New York, 1899); 
Hamon, TraiU de la PrSdication (Paris, 1906) ; Monsabr^s, La 
Predication, avant, pendant, et aprbs (Paris, 1900); Botjcheb, 
L* Eloquence de la chaire (Lille, 1894) ; Arnauld, RiHexions 
sur V Eloquence des Predicatewrs (Paris, 1695) ; Maury, Essai svr 
V Eloquence de la chaire (Paris, 1810) ; Dupanloup, Enireiiens 
sur la PrSdication (Pans, 1866); Fontaine, La Chaire et 
V ApologStique au XI Xe aiScle (Paris, 1887); Longhaye, La 
PrSdication (Paris, 1897) ; Mourrbt, Logons sur VArt de PrScher 
(Paris, 1909). Non-Catholic works in English: Grinfield, 
History of Preaching (London, 1880) ; Phillips Brooks, Lec' 
tures on Preaching (London, 1903) ; Hoppin, Homiletics; Pas‘ 
ioral Theology (New York, 1901); Kbr, History of Preaching 
(London, 188^; Beecher, Yale Lectures on Pleaching (New 
York, 1892) ; Burton, In Pulpit and Parish (Boston, 1888) ; 
James, The Message andihe Messenger (London, 1898); Dargan, 
History of Preaching (London, 1905) ; Broadus, Preparation and 
Delivery of a Sermon (London, 1871); Shorter, The Rhetoric 
of Oratory (New York, 1909). 

F • .A. “B'E'RjdH BiH,. 

Hozniliarium, a collection of homilies, or familiar 
explanations of the Gospels (see Homily). From a 
very early time the homilies of the Fathers were in 
high esteem, and were read in connexion with the 
recitation of the Divine Oj0Bice (see Breviary; Of- 
fice). That the custom was as old as the sixth 
century we know from the fact that St. Gregory the 
Great refers to it, and that St. Benedict mentions it 
in his rule (Batiffol, '^History of the Roman Brev- 
iary”, 107). This was particularly true of the hom- 
ilies of St. Leo I, very terse and peculiarly suited 
to liturgical puiposes. As new feasts were added to 
the Office, the demand for homilies became greater. 
and by the eighth century, the century of liturgical 
codification, collections oi homilies began to appear 
(Batiffol, op. cit., 108). Such a collection was 
called a homiliariumj or homiliarius (i. e. liber) doc- 
forum. In the early Middle Ages numerous collec- 
tions of homilies were made for purposes of preaching. 
Many homiliaria have come down to us, ana there are 
medieval references to many others. Mabillon (De 
Liturgi& Gallicanfi.) mentions a very old GaUioan 
homiliarium. In a manuscript of the eighth century 
we find reference to a homiliarhim by Agimundus, a 
Roman priest. Venerable Bede compfied one in Eng- 
land. In the episcopal library at WUrzburg there 
is preserved a homiliarium by Bishop Burchard, a 
companion of St. Boniface. Alanus, Abbot of Farfa 
(770), compiled a large homiliarium, which must have 
been often copied, for it has reacned us in several 
manuscripts. In the first half of the ninth century 
Smaragdus, Abbot of St. Michael’s on the Meuse, 
compiled from the Fathers a book of homilies on the 
Gospels and Epistles for the whole year. Haymo, a 
moxik of Fulda and disciple of Alcuin, afterwards 
Bishop of Halberstadt (841)^ made a collection for 
Sundays and feasts of the samts (Trithemius in Lin- 
gard. II, 313, note). Rabanus Maunis, another 
pupil of Alcuin, and Eric of Auxerre compiled each 
a collection of homilies. All these wrote in Latin. 

Perhaps the most famous homiliarium is that of 
Paul Wamefrid, better known as Paul the Deacon, 
a monk of Monte Cassino. It was made by order of 
Charlemagne, and has been neatly misrepresented 
in recent times. Mosheim (Eccl. Hist., II, p. 150, 
London, 1845) and Neander (V, 174), followed by 
various encyclopedias and many Protestant writers, 
assert that the great emperor had it compiled in order 
that the ignorant and slothful clergy might at least 
recite to the people the Gospels and Epistles on 
Sundays and holidays. As a matter of fact, this 
particular collection was not made for pulpit use but 
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for the recitation of the Breviary, as even a cursory 
reading of the royal decree would at once show. 
Its liturgical character is corroborated by the fact 
t^t copies were made only for such churches as were 
wont to recite the Office in choir. Manuscript copies 
of this homiliarium are stiU found at Heidelberg, 
Frankfort, Darmstadt, Fulda, Giessen, Kassel. The 
manuscript mentioned by Mabillon, and rediscovered 
by Ranke, is in Carlsruhe, and is older than the tenth- 
century Monte Cassino copy. The earliest printed 
edition is that of Speyer in 1482. In the Cologne 
edition (sixteenth century) the authorship is ascribed 
to Alcuin, but the royal decree alluded to^ leaves 
no doubt as to the purpose or author. Alcuin may 
have revised it. Though not intended expressly for 
preachers, the homiliarium of Charlemagne no doubt 
exercised an indirect influence on the pulpit, and as 
late as the fifteenth or sixteenth century served for 
homiletic purposes. Translations of homilies were 
frequently ordered by the Church (v. g. Second Coun- 
cil of Reims, 813; Third Council of Tours, 813 — 
cf. Thomassin, Ixxxv, 510), and became common, 
Alfred the Great translated into Anglo-Saxon the 
homilies of Venerable Bede, and, for the clergy, 
the ‘'Regula Pastoralis” of St. Gregory the Great. 
JElfric selected and translated into the same lan- 
^age passages from St. Augustine, St. Jerome, Bede, 
St. Gregory, Smaragdus, and occasionally from 
Haymo. His aim was to work the extracts into a 
whole, and thus present them in an easy and intelli- 
gible style (Lingard, 11, 313). These translations 
held a prominent place in early English literature. 
The tot German translation of this iSnd was due to 
Ottfried of Weissenburg. (See Homiletics; Homily.) 

Collections of the homilies of the Greek and Latin 


Fathers will be found in Migne’s ** Patrology For 
an account of the editions of their works, homilies in- 
cluded, the reader is referred to Bardennewer^s 'Fa- 
trology'^ (tr. Shahan, St. Louis, 1908). The Irish 
homilies tmt have come down to us are found princi- 
pally in ^^The Speckled Book*’ (Leabhar Breac), which 
is written partly in Latin and partly in Irish (see 
extract 'Fassions and Homilies”, ed. Atkinson, Dub- 
lin, 1887). It is largely taken up with homilies and 
.passions, and lives of the saints, etc. The “Book of 
Ballymote ” contains, amongst miscellaneous subjects, 
Bibhcal and hagiological matter j and the ^*Book of 
Lismore ” contains lives of the saints under the form 
of homilies (see Hull, “ Text Book of Irish Literature **, 
appendix). 

The binding and illumination of gospels and homi- 
haria were both elaborate and artistic. They were 
frequently deposited in a highly wrought casket (Area 
Testamenti), which in Ireland was called cumdach 
(shrine). Constantine the Great presented a text of 
the Gospels with costly binding to the church of St. 
John Lateran; and Queen Theodolinda made a similar 
presentation to the church at Monza (Kraus, ^*Ges- 
chichte der Christlichen Kunst”, I, 528). 

Kbpplbb in Kirchmlex., s. v.; Batifpoi-, History of the 
Homan Breoiary (tr. London, 1898); Tkomassin, Votuo et Nova 
Ecdosfia Diooiplina (Paris, 1688); Bardbnhbwbr, Pairolony, 
tr, Shahan (St. Louis, 1908); Duohbsne, OhrisHan Worakip, 
tr. MoCnuRB (London, 1903). 

P. A. Beecher. 


Homily.— The word homily is derived from the 
Greek word 5/wMa (from dfuXetv), which means to 
have communion or hold intercourse with a person. 
In this sense bfACSla is used in I Cor., xv, 33. In Luke, 
xxiv, 14, we find the word ^fjJXaw^ and in Acts, xxiv, 
26, &/dXet, both used in the sense of ^‘speaking with”. 
In Acts, XX, 11. we meet the term 5/iuX^<ray; here it is 
used, for tne nrst time, to signify a sermon to the 
Christians in connexion with the breaking of bread: 
it was evidently an informal discourse, or exposition 
of doctrine, for we are told that St, Paul “talked a 
longtime, . . until daylight”. Thereafter the word 


was used as a sign of Christian worship (Justin, “ Apol. 
I”, c. Ixvii; Ignatius, “Ep. ad Polyc.”, v). Origen 
was the tot to distinguish between XSyos (sermo) and 
6fu\la (tractatm). Since Origen’s time homily has 
meant, and still means, a commentary, without for- 
mal introduction, division, or conclusion, on some 

g art of Sacred Scripture, the aim being to explain the 
teral, and evolve the spiritual, meaning of the Sacred 
Text. The latter, as a rule, is the more important; 
but if, as in the case of Origen, more attention be paid 
to the former, the homily will be called expository 
rather than moral or hortatory. It is the oldest form 
of preaching. Christ himself may be said, but with 
a difference to be noted later, to have preached in this 
style (cf . Luke, iv, 16-20) , It was the kind of preach- 
ing that was used by the Apostles and Fathers in 
addressing the faithful. In the “First Apology** of 
Justin Martyr (c. Ixvii) we read: “On the day called 
Sunday all assembled in the same place, where the 
memorials \jivop.v7ijMv€6iMTa\ of the Apostles and 
Prophets were read . . . and when the reader has 
finished, the bishop delivers a sermon*’, etc. In this 
connexion, the “ Encyclopsedia Britannica** (ninth 
edition) says: “The custom of delivering expositions 
or comments more or less extemporaneous on the les- 
sons of the day at all events passed over soon and 
readily into the Christian Church ** [i. e.,^ from the Jew- 
ish synagogue]. From this the Catholic view differs, 
and maintains that the kind of homily referred to by 
Justin was not a continuation of the Jewish commen- 
tary on Scripture, but was an essential part of Chris- 
tian worship, a continuation of the Apostolic sermon, 
in fulfilment of Christ’s commission to His disciples. 
Both indeed had an external similarity (see Luke, iv, 
16-20), but in essence one differed from the other as 
much as the Christian religion differed from the 
Jewish. 

The oldest homily extant is the so-called Second 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians; it is now 
generally admitted, however, that it is not by Clement 
(see Bardenhewer, “ Patrologie’*, tr. Shahan, p. 29). 
We have a hundred and ninety-six by Origen; some 
from St. Athanasius, although he was more of a con- 
troversialist than a homilist; the brief and antithetic 
homilies of St. Leo the Great have also come down to 
us; and the more important ones of St. Gregory the 
Great. Also well-known homilists are: Hilary, Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, Fulgentius, Isi- 
dore, Bede, Bernard of Clairvaux; and there are many 
others. Even after the art of rhetoric was brought to 
bear on preaching, the homiletic form continued, so 
that there were recognized two styles of preaching, the 
extempore, unpolished, or familiar, and the polished, 
or carefully pr^ared, style. Fine examples of both 
may be seen in St. Chrysostom; also in St. Au^stine, 
who, in referring to his homiletic preaching, said that 
he humbled himself that Christ might be exalted. 
The homiletic was the favourite style of preaching 
during the Middle Ages; and many of the sermons 
then preached might, from the frequent use of the 
Sacred Text, be called Scriptural mosaics (see Neale, 
“Mediaeval Sermons”). At present there are four 
recognized ways of treatir^ the homily, but not all to 
be equally commended. The first method consists in 
treaung separately each sentence of the Gospel. This 
was the uniform method of St. Anselm, as we gather 
from the sixteen sermons that have come down to us. 
It is not to be recommended, for it gives, at best, but 
a fragmentary and scattered treatment. The second 
method is quite the opposite; it focuses the entire 
content of the Gospel in a single idea. It is usually 
called the “ higher homily”, and differs from the for- 
mal or set sermon only in tne absence of introduction 
and peroration. It is clear that only certain Gospels 
can be treated in this way. The third kind selects 
some virtue or vice arising out of the Gospel, and 
treats one or the other to the exclusion of all else. 
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This kind of hormly is commonly called a prone". 
The fourth kind is that which first paraphrases and 
exp>lains the entire Gospel, and then makes an appli- 
cation of it. This, the method of St. Chrysostom, 
seems, except where the “higher homily'" applies, to 
be the best, oecause it can guard against the besetting 
defect of the homily, namely, a tendency to lack of 
unity and continuity. The advantages of the homily 
are that it is a form of preaching which was in use 
from the very beginning of Christianity; it is simple 
and easily understood; it affords a better opportumty 
than the formal sermon for interweaving Sacred 
Scripture. The most appropriate time for the honoily 
is at the early Mass; for tne formal sermon, at the 
principal Mass; and for the catechetical sermon (see 
Homiletics), at the evening devotions. As to its 
place in the Mass, the hormly is usually preached 
after the first Gospel; but St. Francis de Safes would 
prefer that it come after the Communion, and in his 
letter to the Archbishop of Bourges he quotes the 
words of St. Chijsostom: “ Quam os illud quod SS. 
Mysteria suscepit, daemonibus terrible esV*; also 
those of St. Paul (II Cor., xiii, 3): “in experimen- 
tum quaeritis ejus, bui in me loquitur Christua." 

For Clementme Homilies, see Clementines. 

Kepplbe ia Kirchenlez., s. v. HomiLetik; Duchesne, Chris- 
Horn. Worihvp (tr. St. Louis, 1908): Schmu), MamuHaf Fatrology 

g t. Louis, 1899) : Thomassin, Vetus et Nova EccUsioB Doctrina 
aris, 1688): X)iqb'Yj Mores CathoUci (London, 1846); Nbauss, 
edicBval Sermons (London, 1856) ; MacNamaha, Sacred RheU 
one (Dublin, 1882); Pottbe, Sacred Eloquence (New York, 
1891): ScHfJCH, The Priest in the Pulpit (tr. New York, 1905); 
Hamon, Tram de la PrSdication (Paris, 1906) ; Mourret, Lemons 
sur Vart de prScher (Paris, 1909). Bardbnhbwer, Patrology^ tr. 
Shah AN (St. Louis, 1908): See bibliography of HoMinBTics. 

P. A. Beecher. 

Homologoumena. See Canon of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Hoznoousion (Gr. hiiooOffiov — from same, and 

ojJtr^a, essence; Lat, consubstanMalem, of one essence or 
substance), the word used by the Council of Nicsea 

a to express the Divinity of Christ. Arius had 
t that the Son, being, in the language of Philo, 
the Intermediator between God and the world, was 
not eternal, and therefore not of the Divine substance, 
but a creature brought forth by the free will of God. 
Homoousion was indeed used bj;; philosophical writers 
to signifjr “of the same or similar substance”; but, 
as the unity of the Divine nature was not questioned, 
the word carried the fuller meaning: “ of one and the 
same substance". However, not only is am- 
biguous; the word oMa itself was often taken as 
equivalent to Ma-rans (person), as apparently is the 
case in the anathema attached to the^icene Symbol. 
And therefore the affirmation of the identity of nature 
might be taken in the heretical sense of the Sabellians, 
who denied the distinction of person. It was only 
after many years of controversy that the two words 
acquired their distinct meanings, and the orthodox 
were able to describe the Trinity as one in ottsia and 
three in hypostasis or persona. Previously to the 
Council of Nicssa, Tertullian had already used the 
Latin equivalent of Homoousion, conceding to Prax- 
eas the Sabellian that the Father and Son were unim 
substanticej of one substance, but adding duarum 
p^sonarum^ of two persons (Adv. Prax,, xui). And 
Dionysius of Alexandria used the actual word in a letter 
to Dionysius of Rome (Athan., “ De dec, Syn. Nic.”, 
XXV, 26), and again in his letter to Paul of Samosata. 
On the other hand, Origen, who is, however, inconsistent 
in his vocabulary, expresses the anti-Sabellian sense of 
Dionj^ius of Alexandria by oaHing the Son “Hete- 
roousion' " . The question was brought into discussion 
by the Council of Antioch (264-272) ; and the Fathers 
seem to have rejected Homoousion, even going so far 
as to propose the phrase h-ipas oirLas, that is, Hete- 
roousmn, “of other or different qusia". Athanasius 
and Basil give as the reason for this rejection of Hom- 
VII.— 29 


oousion the fact that the Sabellian Paul of Samosata 
took it to mean “of the same or similar substance". 
But Hilary says that Pa\il himself admitted it in the 
Sabellian sense “of the same substance or person”, 
and thus compelled the council to allow him the pre- 
scriptive right to the expression. Now, if we may 
take Hilary's explanation, it is obvious that when, half 
a century afterwards, Arius denied the Son to be of 
the Divine ousia or substance, the situation was 
exactly reversed. Homoousion directly contradicted 
the heretic. In the conflicts which ensued, the ex- 
treme Arians persisted in the Heteroousion Symbol. 
But the Semi-Arians were more moderate, and conse- 
quently more plausible, in their Homoiousion (of like 
substance) . When one considers how the four creeds 
formulated at Antioch (341) by the Semi-Arians ap- 
proached the Nicene Creed as nearly as possible with- 
out the actual word Homoousion, there may be a 
temptation to think that the question was one of 
words only; and the Councils of Rimini and Seleucia 
(359) may seem to have been well advised in their 
conciliatory formula “ that the Son was like the Father 
in all things, according to the teaching of Holy Writ". 
But this very formula was forced from the Fathers by 
the Emperor Constantius; and the force and fraud 
which the Semi-Arians used throu^out the greater 
part of the fourth century, are proof s\ifficient that the 
dilute was not merely verbal. The dogma of the 
Trinity was at stake, and Homoousion proved itself 
to be m the words of Epiphanius “the bond of faith", 
or, according to the esmression of Marius Victorinus, 
“the rampart and waif of orthodoxy." (See Aeian- 
ism; Nic.mA, Council of; Trinity.) 

Athanasius* E^st, de decretis Synodi Nicomes; Idem, De 
Synodis Anm. et Seleuc.; Eusebius CassA^ Ad sua ^aroectoB 
homines: Thbodoret, Hist Eccl., I, ad; Habdouin, I, 421; 
Hefblb, Hist, of Councils, tr., 1, 239-447; Alzoo, XJniv. Church 
Hist, tr, I, sects. Ixxviii, cx; Dolunobr, Compmd. Church 
Hist, 269; M6HLBR, Athanasius the Great, etc.; Petavius, 
Theol. Dog., II: De Trin., lib. IV, cap. v; Newman, Tracts Th^eol. 
and Eccl., Dis. iv, De vocibta anatheinaami, etc.; Idem, The 
Arians, Appendix, note 4, Uaia and Hypostasis; Idem, SL 
Athanasius, II, Homoousios, 

James Bridge. 

Homs. See Emesa. 

Ho-nan — Southern, Northern, Western — 
Vicariates Apostolic op. See China. 

Honduras. See Oomayagua, Diocese of. 

Honduras, British, Vicariate Apostolic of, — 
The territo^ of the vicariate is co-extensive with that 
of the British Crown Colons;; of the same name. It 
lies to the south of the peninsula of Yucatan, from 
which it is separated by the Rio Hondo; is bounded 
on the east by that part of the Caribbean Sea known 
as the Bay of Honduras, on the south and west by the 
Republic of Guatemala; and has a total area of 7562 
square miles, being approximately equal in size to the 
State of New Jersey. Statistics concerning this part 
of the world are largely conjectural. According to a 
fairly careful estimate, the total population^ of the 
vicariate at present is some 40,000; of which the 
Catholics number about 23,500. Of this latter num- 
ber, however, not more than 14,000 are with any 
regularity and frequency reached by the ministrations 
of the vicar Apostolic and his assistants. There are 
in the vicariate eight churches served by resident 
priests, and fifty-five chapels, in which, from time to 
time, priests from the residences say Mass and admin- 
ister the sacraments. At present, under the vicar 
Apostolic, Right Reverend Frederick C. Hopkins, 
S. J,, titular Bishop of Athribis, the vicariate is min- 
istered to by 6 priests, all members of the Society of 
Jesus, under the immediate jurisdiction of the Mis- 
souri province, assisted by four clerics not priests, and 
by four lay brothers, all of the same society. 

The territory long known as British Honduras was 
originally part of the Spanish claim, but in the first 
half of the seventeenth century was settled by English 
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adventurers, mostly of the buccaneering typ^ with- 
out even pretence of legal right. Later the English 
claimed possession by prescription, and, because^ of 
Spanish military inferiority, carried the claim. 
Naturally there were few, if any. Catholics amongst 
the early settlers. Hence the territory for many 
years was under no especial ecclesiastical jurisdiction; 
only towards the end of the eighteenth century was it 
considered as roughly included in the Vicariate of 
Trinidad. In 1836 it was named as part of the new 
Vicariate of Jamaica, with the Very Rev. Benito 
Fernindez, a Franciscan, as first vicar Apostolic. In 
1848 the mission received its first notable influx of 
Catholics: seven thousand of whom, driven from 
Yucatan oy Indian outbreaks, took refuge in British 
Honduras. Some Jesuits, passing throu^ the colony 
in 1850, were asked by these Catholics to have priests 
sent to them; and as a result of their representations, 
the Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica came in person, bring- 
ing with him two Jesuit missionaries, who built the 
first Catholic church in 1851. Very Rev. James Eus- 
tace Bupeyron, S.J., succeeded to the Vicariate of 
Jamaica, 27 September, 1855, and several times visited 
the mission up to 1871, when he resigned his office, 
and was succeeded by Very Rev. Joseph WooUett, 
S.J., as pro-vicar Apostolic. On 6 Sept., 1877, Very 
Rev. Thomas Porter, S. J., was named Vicar Apostolic 
of Jamaica, and held the office xmtil his death, 29 
Sept., 1888. Shortly before his death, it was deter- 
mined, in view of the difficulty of communication 
between Jamaica and British Honduras, that the 
latter territory should be separated from the Vicariate 
of Janaaica and erected into a prefecture Apostolic. 
Very Rev. Salvatore di Pietro, a Sicilian Jesuit, who 
since 1869, with various interruptions, spent fifteen 
years in the mission, and who had three times been its 
superior, was named the first prefect Apostolic, 10 
June, 1888. 

At length, in 1893, in response to the general desire 
of the Catholics of the territory, British Honduras was 
made a vicariate, and the prefect Apostolic appointed 
vicar Apostolic. He was consecrated on 16 April of 
that year, in Belize,^ xmder the title of Bishop of 
Eurea. Bishop di Pietro laboured in his office with 
great energy and zeal. Under him^ missionary work 
m the vicariate received a new impetus. At the 
erection of the vicariate there were nine priests in the 
mission; the Catholic population was about 12,000, 
with 1819 children in the Catholic schools. A few 
months after his consecration, the mission was removed 
from the care of the English province of the Society of 
Jesus, and attached to the Missouri province. More 
priests came to labouTj and new residences were 
opened. Ten years previous^, in January, 1883, some 
Sisters of Mercy had come to Belize from New Orleans, 
and had opened a convent for girls; which still exists, 
with an attendance of about one hundred. A select 
school for boys had been begun in 1887 by Rev. 
Cassian Gillett, an English Jesuit, to be replaced nine 
ears later by the present St. John Berchmans's 
ollege, established in 1896 with sixty-one pupils. 
Both convent and college accommodate a small 
number of boarding-scholars, and were intended to 
serve as means of higher education for the surround- 
ing republics. In May, 1898, the Sisters of the Holy 
Family (coloured) were bro^ht from New Orleans, 
and began teaching in Stann Creek, the chief village of 
the Canb district. At present they number five, and 
have the care of some three hundred children. 

Bishop di Pietro died in Belize, 23 August, 1898, 
and was succeeded by the present vicar Apostolic, 
Bishop Hopkins, who was consecrated 4 November, 
1899, in St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. Exceptional diffi- 
culties attend the work of the ministry. The Catholics 
of the vicariate are mostly scattered over the territory 
in small villages. There are no roads. Communica- 
tion must be made by boat, or on horseback through 


the dense tropical bush, often under necessity of 
cutting one’s way with the machete. Diversity of 
language presents another obstacle, as the population 
is very neterogenous. It is almost impossible even to 
estimate with anything like accuracy the racial pro- 
portions of the population. Perhaps rather more 
than two-fifths are of more or less mixed Indian descent ; 
another two-fifths negroes or the product of misce- 
genation* of the remainder, some three thousand are a 
mongrel black people, improperly styled Caribs; three 
huncTred or so are whites; the rest are unclassified 
and unclassifiable. The Indians are chiefly Mayas, 
descendants of the ancient Toltecs, copper-coloured, 
with high cheekbones and almond eyes. Many of 
them speak Spanish — of a sort; amongst the blacks a 
barbarized English prevails, imder the linguistic title 
of Creole’’, quite unintelligible to English-speaking 
people. The Caribs speak an African dialect, into 
which, in a curiotis manner, many French words have 
cr^t. 

Povertjris the universal condition; owing, in part, to 
native laziness and want of thrift; in part, to govern- 
mental neglect in opening up the superb resources of 
the colony, and to an almost total absence of local 
manufactures. There are comparatively few pagans, 
but pagan superstitions abound, and obeah rites are to 
some small extent carried on in secret. Concubinage 
obtains very widely, the percentages of legitimate and 
illegitimate births being nearly equal. Yet, in despite 
of these and many other hindrances, a great deal is 
accomplished yearly in the vicariate. In 1908, upon 
estimate, there were 1200 baptisms, 320 marriages, 
500 confirmations, 40,000 confessions, 38,000 Holy 
Communions. There are, in the whole vicariate, 
twenty sodalities with a membership of about eight 
hundred. The League of the Sacred Heart was es- 
tablished in British Honduras in 1888, and has since 
grown steadily. In 1895 the associates numbered 
1200, and at present are estimated at some 4500. 
There is absolute freedom of worship in the colony. 
Although formerly the Anglican Church was estab- 
lished by law, there is at present no established re- 
ligion, The educational system, all things considered, 
is very good; Government grant-in-aid being divided 
impartially amongst public schools under the charge 
of various denominations, according to the class and 
attendance of each school, with full liberty of religious 
instruction accorded to each denomination in its 
proper schools. The grant to Catholic schools for 
1908 was over $7,500 gold. There are about 2300 
children in the Catholic public schools. Except those 
of Belize, which are under the care of the Sisters of 
Mercy, and those of Stann Creek, these schools are 
taught by lay teachers, who have qualified in a govern- 
ment examination. The vicariate depends for its 
priests and religious teachers chiefly upon the United 
states. It has no seminary or novitiate of its own. 
The material support of the vicariate, since the con- 
tributions of its own people are entirely inadequate, 
is also derived from the outside world, principally 
from the benefactions of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, and from various charities sent from 
the United States. 

WifiLIAM T, KaNB. 

Honestas Pnblica. See Public Decency. 

Hong-Kong, Vicariate Apostolic of. — ^The island 
of Hong-Kong was ceded by the Chinese Government 
to Great Britain in January, 1841, under some restric- 
tions; the cession was completed by the Treaty of 
Nan-king of August, 1842. A prefect Apostolic under 
the Bishop of Macao was nominated by Gregory XVI 
(1846) ; a vicariate Apostolic was created in 1874, and 
intrusted (4 Oct.) to the Seminary of Foreign Mis- 
sions of Milan, established in that city since 31 July, 
1850 (see China). The first vicar Apostolic was Gio- 
vanni Timoleone Raimondi, titular Bishop of Acan- 
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thus (22 Nov., 1874), who died at Mission House, 
Glenealy, Hong-Kong, 27 Sept., 1894. He was suc- 
ceeded by Monsignor Luigi Piazzoli (b. 1849), titular 
Bishop of Clazomenae, and Domenico Pozzoni (b. 
1851), titular Bishop of Tavia, elected 26 May, 1905. 
This vicariate belong to the fifth ecclesiastical region 
of China; it includes 12 European and 10 native 
priests and 14,195 Christians; there are 26 churches, 5 
of them with resident priests; 40 schools for boys and 
29 schools for girls; 12 Brothers of the Christian 
Schools; 35 Sisters of Canossa; 22 Sisters of St. Paul 
of Chartres; 54 native Sisters. 

Besides the island of Hong-Kong, the vicariate in- 
cludes the island of Lautau and adjacent islands and 
the three continental districts of Sa-non, Kwei-shing, 
and Hai-f ung. The churches with resident priests are 
the cathedral (Glenealy), St. Joseph's (Garcfen Road), 
St. Francis (Wanchai), Church of the Sacred Heart 
(West Point), Church of St, Anthony (West Point). 
The Soci4t4 des Missions Etrang^res de Paris have 
a procurator, a sanitorium and a printing oflSce at 
Hong-Kong (see China); there is also a Dominican 
procurator. 

Henri Cohdier. 

Honorarium. See Mass; Offerings; Sacra- 
ments; Stipend. 

Honoratus, Saint, Archbishop of Arles; b. about 
350; d. 6 (or, according to certain authors, 14 or 15) 
January, 429. There is some disagreement concern- 
ing his place of birth, and, as already seen, the date 
of nis death is also contested. It is believed that he 
was bom in the north of Gaul and that he belonged 
to an illustrious pagan family. Converted to Chris- 
tianity with his brother Venantius, he embarked with 
him from Marseilles about 368, under the guidance 
of a holy person named Caprasius. to visit the holy 
places 01 Palestine and the laurcs oi Syria and Egypt. 
But the death of Venantius, occurring suddenly at 
Methone, Achaia, prevented the pious travellers from 
going farther. They returned to Gaul through Italy, 
and, after having stopped at Rome, Honc^atus went 
on into Provence and, encouraged by Leontms, Bishop 
of Fr^jus, took up his abode in the wild island of L6- 
rins with the intention of living there in solitude. 
Numerous disciples soon gathered around him and 
thus was founded the monastery, which has enjoyed 
so great a celebrity and which was during the fiftn and 
sixth centuries a nursery for illustrious bishops and 
remarkable ecclesiastical writers. Honoratus' s reputa- 
tion for sanctity throughout the south-eastern portion 
of Gaul was such that in 426 after the assassina- 
tion of Patroclus, Archbishop of Arles, he was sum- 
moned from his solitude to succeed to the government 
of the diocese, which the Arian and Manichaean here- 
sies had greatly disturbed. He appears to have suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing order and orthodoxy, while 
still continuing to direct from afar the monks of 
L4rins. However, the acts of his brief pontificate are 
not lolown. He died in the arms of Hilary, one of his 
disciples and probably a relative, who was to succeed 
him m the See of Arles. His various writings have 
not been preserved, nor has the rule which he gave 
to the solitaries of L6rins, Cassian, who had visited 
his monastery, dedicated to him several of his 
“Conferences''. 

PiEERUGtrBS, Vie de S. Bonorat^ fondateur de Lirine et ivSque 
d' Arles (Grass©, 1874) ; Galbeet, Saint Honored et son monas- 
thre in BvUet, as VAcad, delph%n,f Doo. X (Grenobl©, 1896-^7), 
97-110; AlbanIjs and Chbvaiabe, Gama Christ, noviss. 
(Arles, 1900), 26-29. 

L^ion Olugnet. 

Honoratus a Sancta Maria, Discalced Carmelite; 
b. at Limoges, 4 July, 1651 ; d. at Lille, 1729. Blaise 
Vauxelles took his vows under the above name at Tou- 
louse, 8 March, 1671. On completing his course of 
studies he determined to devote himself to the mission- 


ary life, and was accordingly sent to Malta to prepare 
for the East. But the superiors detained him there in 
the quality of sub-prior, and at the expiration of his 
term of office he returned to France without having 
been to the missions. He successively filled the posts 
of professor of philosophy and theology, prior, pro- 
vincial, and visitor general. The interest of his life 
centres in his polemical writings. In his position as 
professor and superior he had to deal with the burning 
questions of his time, Quietism, Jansenism, Gallican- 
ism, with Cartesianism in philosophy, and Rationalism 
in Scripture and history. Endowed with uncommon 
acumen and a faculty for painstaking research, he 
contributed much to the elucidation of abstruse ques- 
tions on every one of these subjects, while the mociesty 
of his diction and the moderation of his attack won 
him the esteem of his adversaries. It must, however, 
be acknowledged, that the range of subject-matter was 
too wide for one man, with the result that, already 
during his life, he was accused of not always applying 
the nOes of criticism he himself had established. His 
works may be divided into various classes, (a) Phi- 
losophical: ^'Disputationes philosophicse" (Clermont, 
1686) against Descartes and Gassendi, (b) Theologi- 
cal: “ Propositiones theologicae” (Peipignan. 1689), 
being an exposition of the Apostles' Creed from the 
dogjnatic, scholastic, and historical point of view; 
“Dissertations on Grace and Predestination^', unpub- 
lished; “A Treatise on Indulgences and the Jubuee” 
(Bordeaux, 1701), reprinted at Clermont and in Bel- 
^um in preparation for the Jubilee of 1725 ; — “ Disser- 
tation apolog4tique” (Bordeaux, 1701), in defence of 
the “ Examen de la th6ologie mystique " of Jean Cha- 
ron, Calced Carmelite (1596-1673), which had been 
sharply attacked by a Franciscan; “On Contempla- 
tion'' (Paris, 1708) from the dogmatic and practical 
point of view, giving a complete chain of utterances 
of the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, in two vol- 
umes, This work was translated into Italian and 
Spanish; a continuation of it appeared in 1713 under 
the title “The Motives and Practice of Divine Love 
in “A Problem addressed to the Learned” (Paris, 
1708) Honoratus examines the claims of Denis the Are- 
opa^te to. the authorship of the works commonly at- 
tributed to him, pronouncing himself in the negative 
sense, (c) Polemical: His contributions to the Jan- 
senistic controversy show him an imcompromising 
adversary of the sect; four volumes in defence of the 
Constitution “Unigenitus” (anonymous); the first 
two appeared in 1710, the others in 1722 ; Notes on the 
writings of Jansenius, Saint-Cyran, Amauld, Quesnel, 
Petitpied and others (Ypres, 1724); “Reply to the 
'Examen th4ologique' by a Jansenist” (anonymous, 
1723) ; “Defence of the Encyclical of Benedict XlII of 
1 Oct., 1724, on the teaching of Saints Augustine and 
Thomas (Brussels, 1725) • two letters, one to show that 
a certain miracle said to nave happened at the Corpus 
Christi procession in Paris (31 May, 1725) had not been 
wrought in favour of those who refused to sign the 
Bull “Unigenitus”; the other addressed to a certain 
abb6 on the necessity of subscribing to the said Biffi; 
a collection of dissertations on the same Constitution 
(Brussels, 1727). (d) Historical and critical. — “ Theo- 
lomce positiones” (Toulouse, 1706), containing the 
solution of chronolo^cal and other difficulties to be 
met with in Holy Scripture, a prelude to the author's 
great work on criticism (below); “Historical and 
critical dissertations on the orders of knighthood” 
(Paris, 1718, also in Italian, Brescia, 1761); the 
“Life of St. John of the Cross” (Toumai, 1727), 
written on the occasion of the canonization of the 
saint; a critical edition of a manuscript of Flodoardus, 
with notes and dissertations, which, however, the 
author did not live to carry through the press; “Re- 
flexions sur les regies et I’usage de la critique”, three 
volumes (Paris, 1712, 1717, and Lyons, 1720). This 
work has been several times reprinted, appeared also 
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in Latin, Italian, and Spanish, and is the one by which 
Honoratus will ever be known. It is unsurpassed 
in the theoretical part, but, as might be expected, the 
study of the sources of Church history, patr^tic litera- 
ture, hagiography, etc., has made such strides within 
the last two centuries that the practical portion is anti- 
quated; ‘‘Denuntiatio historiae ecclesiasticse” (anony- 
mous, 1726). While the "'Reflexions” were chiefly 
directed against TiUemont, this work takes Fleury to 
task for his GaUicanism. — "'A treatise on the so-called 
Mass of Flacius Illyricus”, of which Honoratus had 
already spoken in the "Reflexions”, remains unedited. 

BtUiothecaCamidit , 1, 661-65; Huhter, Nortienclator; Jung- 
MARN in Kirchenlez.^ s. v. « „ 

B. ZiMMEEMAN. 

Honorius, Saint, Archbishop of Canterbury, fifth 
in succession from St. Augustine, elected 627 ; conse- 
crated at Lincoln hy St. Paulinus of York, 628; d- 30 
Sept., 653 (the last date alone is certain; the others 
are those usually accepted); commemorated, by de- 
cree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (1883), in the 
Supplement to the Breviar^r for England on 30 Sept. 
Little is known about the history of this saint brfore 
his elevation, and not much more of his long episco- 
pate. From Bede we gather that be was a Roman 
monk, a disciple of St. Gregory, and probably a Bene- 
dictine. He either accompanied St. Augustme in 596 
or was one of the second band of missionaries sent m 
601. As a member of that apostolic company, he 
must have led that life of fervent piety, which, we are 
told, had so much effect in converting the inhabitants 
of Kent. When Honorius* s predecessor, J ustus, died, 
Paulinus, fresh from the conversion of Northumbria, 
was the only English bishop left to consecrate him. 
From two letters of Pope Honorius preserved in 
Bede, it appears that Honorius and his consecrator, 
in applying to Rome for their pallia, asked that, in 
order to avoid the delays and uncertainties then in- 
volved in a journey to Italy, whenever the occupant 
of one of the metropolitan sees should die, the survi- 
vor should have power to consecrate the successor, a 
request which the pope granted. The chief act of 
Honorius*s episcopate was the mission of St. Felix, 
whom he consecrated and sent to convert the East 
Angles, an expedition which was crowned with com- 
plete success. He administered his own diocese with 
great zeal and energy. The poke’s letter to him shows 
that his life was spent in the vigorous exercise of the 
duties of his office and in the faithful observance of 
the rule of his master, Bt. Gregory. On the over- 
throw of the flourishing Kingdom and Church of 
Northumbria by Oadwala of Wales and Penda of 
Mercia in 633, he received Paulinus and appointed 
him to the vacant See of Rochester. On the death of 
Paulinus in 644, Honorius consecrated Ithamar, a 
native of Kent, as his successor. And some years 
later, he consecrated a deacon of Mercia, Thomas, to 
succeed Felix in East Anglia, and in or about 652 
Berotgils or Boniface, a native of Kent, to succeed 
Thomas. Next year the archbishop himself died and 
was buried with his predecessors in the church of 
Saints Peter and Paul, founded by St. Augustine. 

Acta Sept, VIII; Bede, HisL Eccl., 11, chs. iiivXvi, xvii, 
xviii, xx: HI, chs. viii, xx; Haddan and Stubbs, Ecel. Doc,, 
in (1871), 82-98; Anglo-tSaxon Chron., ad ana. 627, 653, 664; 
Bunt ia. Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v. 

Joseph Keating. 

Honorius I, Pope (625—12 Oct., 638), a Camp^ 
aian, consecrated 27 Oct. (Duchesne) or 3 Noy. (Jan6, 
Mann), in succession to Boniface V. His chief noto- 
riety has come to him from the fact that he was con- 
demned as a heretic by the sixth general council (680), 

The Lettee op SnEOitrs to Honoeixjs.— The Mo- 
nothelite question was raised about 634 in a letter to 
this pope from the Patriarch of Constantinople, Ser- 
gius. He related that Emperor Heraclius, when in 
Annenia in 622, in refuting a Monophysite of the Se- 


verian sect, had made use of the expression “ one oper- 
ation” (energy, ivipyeia) of the Incarnate Word. 
Cyrus, Bishop of the Lazi, had considered this doubt- 
fully orthodox, and had asked advice of Sergius. 
Sergius replied (he says) that he did not wish to decide 
the matter, but that the expression had been used by 
his predecessor Mennas in a letter to Pope Vigilius. In 
630 Cyrus had become Patriarch of Alexandria. He 
foimd Egypt almost entirely Monophysite, as it had 
been since the Council of Chalcedon in 451. Cyrus, by 
the use of the expression for which Sergius had been 
able to produce such good authority, had formulated 
a series of propositions, which most of the Monophy- 
sites were wmingto accept, and they were by this 
means reunited in large numbers to the Catholic 
Church, "so that those who formerly would not speak 
of the divine Leo and the great Coimcil of Chalce- 
don now commemorated both with a loud voice in 
the holy mysteries”. At this juncture Sophronius, 
a Palestinian monk, famed for holiness, came to 
Alexandria. He disapproved of the formulary of 
Cyrus, and Sergius was evidently somewhat dis- 
quieted at this. The reunion of so many heretics was 
indeed glorious; but the ease with which it had been 
accomplished must have seemed suspicious. Sophro- 
nius was not ready at once with quotations from the 
Fathers to show that "two operations” was the only 
orthodox expression. But Sergius was ready to drop 
the expression "one operation” if Sophronius would 
do notWg that might destroy the union already ac- 
complished at Alexandria. Sophronius agreed. Ser- 
gius, however, was not satisfied with recommending 
Cyrus for the future to refrain from all mention of 
either one or two operations, but thought it necessary 
to place the whole matter oefore the pope. Sergius 
hapt commonly been treated as a heretic who did his 
best to deceive the pope. It seems more fair and more 
accurate to say that he was rather a politician than a 
theologian, but that he acted in goocf faith. He nat- 
urally was anxious to defend an expression which the 
emperor had used, and he was unaware that the letter 
of Meimas to Vigilius was a Monophysite forgery. But 
C 3 rrus’s large use of his formula and its denunciation 
by St. Sophronius caused him to take precautionary 
measures. His readiness to drop the expression shows 
modesty, if his wish that Sophronius’s formula should 
also be dropped shows ignorance. Nothing could 
have been more proper, or more in accordance with 
the best traditions oi his see, than to refer the whole 
matter to Rome, since the Faith was in question. 

Monothelism. — ^The Monothelite heresy is not in 
reality distinct from that of the Monophysites, The 
last few years have made us better acquainted with 
the writings of Timothy .®lurus^ Severus of A.ntioch, 
and other Monophysites, and it is now plain that 
the chief points on which the various sections of the 
Monophysites were agreed against Catholicism were 
the assertions that there is but one Will in the In- 
carnate Word, and that the operations (activities, 
ipepyeiai) of Christ are not to be distinguished into 
two classes, the Divine and the human, but are to be 
considered as being the "theandric” (Divino-human) 
actions of the one Christ (see Eutychianibm). Now 
these two formulae, "one Will”, and "one theandric 
operation”, are characteristic of Monothelism. It 
was not perceived by the ancients that this Monothel- 
ism, when it arose, was no new heresy, but expressed 
the very essence of Monophysitism. This was because 
the war with the latter heresy had been a war of 
words. The Catholics, following St. Leo and the 
Council of Chalcedon, confessed two natures, 
in Christ, using the word nature to mean an essence 
without subject, i. e. as distinct from hypostasis; 
whereas the Monophysites, following St. Cvnl, spoke 
of “ one nature”, understanding the word ot a subsist- 
ent nature or subject, and as equivalent to hypostoMs. 
They consequently Etcoused the Catholics of Nestonan- 
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human nature in Christ was so swallowed up in the 
Divine that it was non-existent. It does not appear 
that the Monophysite leaders really went so far as this; 
but they did undoubtedly diminish the completeness 
of the human nature of Christ, by referring both will 
and operation to the one Person and not to the two 
distinct natures. It followed that a human free will 
and a human power of action were wanting to Christ's 
human nature. But this real error of the heretics was 
not clearly detected by many Catholic theolo^ans, 
because they spent their force in attacking the imag- 
inary error of denying all reality to the human nature. 
Our new knowledge of the Monophysite theology en- 
ables ^ to perceive why it was that Cyrus succeeded 
so easily in uniting the Monophysites to the Church: 
it was because his formula embodied their heresy, and 
because they had never held the error which he sup- 
posed they were renouncing. Both he and Sergius 
ought to have known better. But Sergius, at the end 
of his letter, gets very near to accuracy, wnen he says 
that “from one and the same Incarnate Word pro- 
ceeds indivisibly every human and Divine operation^', 
for this does' distinguish the human operations from 
the Divine operations, though it refers them rightly to 
a single subject; and Sergius proceeds to quote the 
famous words of St. Leo's dogmatic letter to Flavian: 

Agit utraque forma cum alterius communione quod 
proprium est^*, which amount to a condemnation of 
“one energy". 

The Reply op Honobixts. — ^It was now for the pope 
to pronounce a do^atic decision and save the situa- 
tion. He did notTiing of the sort. His answer to 
Sergius did not decide the Question, did not authorita- 
tively declare the faith of the Roman Church, did not 
claim to speak with the voice of Peter; it condemned 
nothing, it defined nothing. Honorius entirely agrees 
with the caution which Sergius recommends. He 
praises Sergius for eventually dropping the new ex- 
pression “one operation", but he unfortunately also 
agrees with him that it will be well to avoid “two 
operations "also; for if the former sounds Eutyohian, 
the latter may be judged to be Nestorian. Another 
passage is even more difficult to account for. Follow- 
ing the lead of Sergius, who had said that “two opera- 
tions " might lead people to think two contrary wills 
were admitted in Christ, Honorius (after explaining 
the communioatio idwmatwm^ by which it can be said 
that God was crucified, and that the Man came down 
from heaven) adds: “ Wherefore we acknowledge one 
Will of our Lord Jesus Christ, for evidently it was our 
nature and not the sin in it which was assumed by the 
Godhead, that is to say, the nature which was created 
before sin, not the nature which was vitiated by sin." 
Other passages of the letter are orthodox. But it is 
plain that the pope simply followed Sergius, without 
going more deeply into the question. The letter can- 
not be called a private one, for it is an official reply 
to a formal consultation. It had, however, less pub- 
licity than a modern Encyclical. As the letter does 
not define or condemn, and does not bind the Church 
to accept its teaching, it is of course impossible to re- 
gard it as an ex cathedra utterance. But before, and 
even just after, the Vatican Council such a view was^ 
sometimes urged, though almost solely by the oppo- 
nents of the dogma of Papal InfallibiKty. Part of a 
second letter of Honorius to Sergius was read at the 
eighth council. It disapproves rather more strongly 
of the mention of either one operation or two* but it 
has the merit of referring to the words of St. Leo 
which Sergius had cited. 
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which was issued by the emperor towards the end of 
fi38. In conformity with the words of Honorius it 


orders all the subjects of Heraclius to confess one Will 
in our Lord, and to avoid the expressions “one opera- 
tion " and “ two operations " . Before Sergius died , in 
December, he assembled a great synod at Constanti- 
nople, which accepted the Ecthesis as “ truly agree- 
ing with the Apostolic preaching"; the letter from 
the Apostolic See was evidently the surety for tto, 
Honorius was already dead, and had no opportunity 
of approving or disapproving the imperial document 
which had been based upon his letter. St. Sophron- 
ius, who had become Patriarch of Jerusalem even be- 
fore Sergius wrote to the pope, also died before the end 
of the year, but not before he had collected a large 
number of testimonies of the Fathers to the “two 
operations”, and had sent to all metropolitans of the 
world a remarkable disquisition, which admirably de- 
fines the Catholic doctrine. He also solemnly com- 
missioned Stephen, Bishop of Doza, the senior bishop 
of his patriarchate, to go to Rome and obtain a final 
condemnation of the new error. The Roman envoys 
who came to Constantinople in 640 to obtain the em- 
peror's confirmation of the new pope, Severinus, re- 
fused to accept the Ecthesis, on the ^ound that Rome 
was above aU synodical law. Severinus only reined 
two months, but condemned the Ecthesis, and so 
did his successor, John IV. Emperor Heraclius then 
wrote to the pope, laying the blame on Sergius, and 
disowning the Ecthesis. He died shortly afterwards 
(February, 641). To his elder son John IV addressed 
a letter known as the “Apology for Pope Honorius". 
He explains quite truly that both Sergius and Honor- 
ius, asserted one Will only because they would not 
admit contrary wills; yet he shows by his argument 
that they were wrong in using so misleading an expres- 
sion. St. Maximus of Oonstsmtmople, a monk and 
formerly secretary of Heraclius, now becomes the 
protagonist of orthodoxy and of submission to Rome. 
His defence of Honorius is based upon the statements 
of a certain abbot, John Symponus, the composer of 
the letter of Honorius, to the effect that the pope only 
meant to deny that Christ had not two contrary numan 
wills, such as are found in our fallen nature. It is 
true that the words of Honorius are inconclusively 
though not necessarily, heretical. ^ Unfortunately the 
Monophysites habitually argued in just the same in- 
conclusive way, from the fact that Christ could have 
no rebellious lower will, to prove that His Divine and 
human will were not distinct faculties. No doubt 
Honorius did not really intend to deny that there is in 
Christ a human will, the higher faculty; but he used 
words which could be interpreted in the sense of that 
heresy, and he did not recognize that the question was 
not about the unity of the Person Who wins^ nor about 
the entire agreement of the Divine Will with the hu- 
man faculty, but about the distinct existence of the 
human faculty as an integrant part of the Humanity 
of Christ. 

The Type or Constans. — ^Pyrrhus, the successor of 
Sergius, was condemned at Rome for refusing to with- 
^aw the Ecthesis. Emperor Oonstans deposed Mm 
for political reasons, and set up a new patriarch, Paul, 
i^rrhus recanted at Rome. Paul, on his appoint 
ment, sent the customary confession of faith to the 
pope. As it did not confess two wills, it was con- 
demned by Pope Theodore. Paul first showed anger, 
but then provided on Constans to withdraw the Ec- 
thesis^ for which was substituted a Tihros, or “Type", 
in which it was again forbidden to speak of one or two 
operations, but “one Will" was no longer taught; 
instead it was said that neither one nor two wills were 
to be spoken of, but no blame was to attach to any one 
who had used either expression in the past. The pen- 
alties for disobedience were to be: deposition for bish- 
ops and clerpr, excommunication^ loss of goods or 
perpetual exile tor others. TMs edict was based upon 
a misinterpretatioujof the Apology of John IV, who 
had shpwn thjji-^ae Will" was an improper expres- 
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sion, but had declared that Honorius and Sergius had 
used it in an orthodox sense. But John IV had 
neither defended nor blamed Honorius and Sergius 
for wishing the expression ‘Hwo operations'' to be 
avoided. It was consequently assumed that Honorius 
was right in this, and it was quite lomcal to assimilate 
the question of one or two wills to that of one or two 
operations. The penalties were severe; but both 
patriarch and emperor declared that they forced no 
man's conscience. The Type, unlike the Ecthesis, 
was not an exposition of faitn, but a mere prohibition 
of the use of certain words, for the avoidance of 
wrangling. The edict was issued about the first half 
of 649. Pope Theodore died in May, and was suc- 
ceeded by St. Martin I, who in the great Lateran 
Council of 649 solemnly condemned the Ecthesis and 
the lype as heretical, together with Cyrus, Sergius, 
Pyrrhus (who had fallen back), and Paul. The em- 
peror was furious. He had the pope dragged to Con- 
stantinople, loaded with chains, and exiled him to the 
Crimea, where he died a martyr for the Faith in 655. 
St. Maximus also suffered for his devotion to ortho- 
doxy and his loyalty to the Holy See. The decrees of 
the Lateran Council which were sent to aU bishops 
by St. Martin as papal dogmatic decisions, mark a 
new stage in the Honorius controversy. Honorius 
and Sergius must stand or fall together- John IV 
defended both. St. Martin condemns Sergius and 
Cyrus, and not a word is said in favour of Honorius. 
It was evidently felt that he could not be defended, if 
the Type was to be condemned as heretical because it 
forbade the orthodox ^ressions “two operations" 
and “two Wills ", since in this it was simply following 
Honorius. But be it carefully noted that the Type 
of Constans is not Monothelite. Its “heresy" con- 
sists in forbidding the use of orthodox expressions 
together with their heretical contraries. A study of 
the Acts of the Lateran Council will show that the 
question was not as to the toleration of Monothelite 
expressions, for they were forbidden by the Type, but 
the prohibition of the orthodox formulae. No doubt it 
was still held at Rome that Honorius had not in- 
tended to teach “one Wni", and was, therefore, not a 
positive heretic. But no one would deny that he 
recommended the negative course which the Type 
enforced under savage penalties, and that he objec- 
tively deserved the same condemnation. 

In What Sense Honorius was Condemned. — 
Constans was murdered in 668. His successor, Con- 
stantine Pogonatus, probably did not trouble to en- 
force the Type, but East and West remained divided 
until his wars against the Saracens were over in 678, 
and he began to think of reunion. By his desire Pope 
St. Agatho sent legates to preside at a general coimcil 
which met at Constantinople on 7 Nov., 680. They 
brou^t with them a long dogmatic letter in which the 
pope defined the faith with authority as the successor 
of St. Peter. He emphatically declares, remembei^ 
ing Honorius, that the Apostolic Church of St. Peter 
has never fallen into error. He condenms the Ecthe- 
sis and the Type, with Cyrus, Sergius, Theodore of 
Phaxan, Pyrrhus, Paulj and his successor Peter. He 
leaves no power of dehberation to the council. ^ The 
Easterns are to have th^rivilege of reunion by simply 
accepting his letter. He sent a book of testimonies 
from the Fathers^ which were carefully verified. The 
Monothelite Patriarch of Antioch, Macarius, had been 
allowed to present other testimonies, which were ex- 
amined and found to be incorrect. The Patriarch of 
Constantinople, George, and all the council accepted 
the papal letter, and Macarius was condemned and 
deposed for not accepting it, Honorius, so far, had 
been thrice appealedf to by Macarius, but had been 
mentioned by no one else. In the twelfth session, 12 
March, 681, a packet was produced which Macarius 
had sent to the emperor, but which the latter had not 
opened. It proved to contain the letter of Sergius to 


Cyrus and to Honorius, the forged letter of Mermas to 
Vigilius, and the letter of Honorius to Sergius. In the 
thirteenth session, 28 March, the two letters of Sergius 
were condemned, and the council added; “Those 
whose impious dogmas we execrate, we judge that 
their names also shall be east out of the holy Church of 
God", that is, Sergius, Cyrus, Pyrrhus, Peter, Paul, 
Theodore, all which names were mentioned by the holy 
Pope Agatho in his letter to the pious and great em- 
peror, “and were cast out by him, as holding views 
contrary to our orthodox faith; and these we define 
to be subject to anathema. And in addition to these 
we decide that Honorius also, who was pope of elder 
Rome, be with them cast out of the holy Church of 
God, and be anathematized with them, because we 
have found by his letter to Sergius that he followed 
his opinion in all things, and confirmed his wicked 
dogmas". These last words are true enough, and if 
Sergius was to be condemned Honorius could not be 
rescued. The legates made no objection to his con- 
demnation. The question had indeed arisen unex- 
pectedly out of the reading of Macarius’s packet; but 
the legates must have had instructions from the pope 
how to act under the circumstances. 

Some other writings of the condemned heretics were 
further read, including part of a second letter of Hon- 
orius, and these were all condemned to be burnt. On 
9 Aug., in the last session, George of Constantinople 
petitioned “that the persons be not anathematized by 
name", that is, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter. 
He only mentions his own predecessors; but Theodore 
of Pharan, Cyrus, and Honorius would evidently have 
been spared also, had the legates supported the sug- 
gestion. But there was no attempt to save the repu- 
tation of Honorius, and the petition of George was 
negatived by the synod. In the final acclamations, 
anathema to Honorius, among the other heretics, was 
shouted. The solemn dogmatic decree, signed by the 
legates, all the bishops, and the emperor, condemns 
the heretics mentioned by St. Agatho “and also 
Honorius who was pope of elder Rome ", while it en- 
thusiastically accepts the letter of St. Agatho. The 
council, according to custom, presented an address of 
conCTatulation to the emperor, which was signed by 
all the bishops. In it they have much to say of the 
victory which Agatho, speaking with the voice of 
Peter^ gained over heresy. They anathematize the 
heretics by name, Theodore, Sergius, Paul, Pyrrhus, 
Peter, Cyrus, “and with them Honorius, who was 
Prelate of Rome, as having followed them in all 
things", and Macarius with ins followers. The letter 
to the pope, also signed by all, gives the same list 
of heretics, and congratulates Agatho on his letter 
“which we recognize as pronounced by the chief est 
head of the Apostles".^ The modem notion that the 
council was antagonistic to the pope receives no sup- 
port from the Acts. On the contrary all the Easterns, 
except the heretic Macarius, were evidently delighted 
with the possibility of reunion. They had never been 
Monotheutes, and had no reason to approve the policy 
of silence emorced under savage penalties by the 
Type. They praise with enthusiasm the letter of St. 
Agatho, in which the authority and inerrancy of the 
papacy are extolled. They themselves say no less; 
they affirm that the pope has indeed spoken, according 
to his claim, with the voice of Peter. The emperor’s 
official letter to the pope is particularly explicit on 
these points. It should be noted that he calls Hon- 
orius “the confirmer of the heresy and contradictor of 
himself", again showing that Honorius was not con- 
demned by the council as a Monothelite, but for 
approving Sergius’s contradictory policy of placing 
orthodox and heretical expressions under the same 
ban. It was in this sense that Paul and his Type were 
condenmed; and the council was certainly well ac- 
quainted with the history of the Type, and with the 
Apology of John IV for Sergius and Honorius, and the 
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defences by St. Maximus. It is clear, then, that the 
council did not think that it stultified itself by assert- 
ing that Honorius was a heretic (in the above sense) 
and in the same breath accepting the letter of Agatho 
as being what it cl a imed to be, an authoritative ex- 
position of the infallible faith of the Roman See. The 
fault of Honorius lay precisely in the fact that he had 
not authoritatively published that unchanging faith 
of his Church, in modem language, that he had not 
issued a definition ex cathedra. 

St. Agatho died before the conclusion of the council. 
The new pope, Leo II, had naturaUy no difficulty in 
giving to the decrees of the council the formal confir- 
mation which the council asked from him, according 
to custom. The worck about Honorius in his letter 
of confirmation, by which the council gets its oecumen- 
ical rank, are necessarily more important than the 
decree of the council itself: “We anathematize the 
inventors of the new error, that is^ Theodore, Sergius, 

. . . and also Honorius, who did not attempt to 
sanctify this Apostolic Church with the teaching of 
Apostolic tradition, but by profane treachery per- 
mitted its purity to be polluted.** This appears to 
express exactly the mind of the coxmcil, only that the 
coimcil avoided suggesting that Honorius disgraced 
the Roman Church. The last words of the quotation 
are given above as in the Greek of the letter, because 

number ^f Catholic apolorists. Pennacchi, Allowed 
by Grisar, taught that oy these words Leo II explicitly 
abrogated the condemnation for heresy by the co\m- 
cil, and substituted a condemnation for negligence. 
Nothing, however, could be less explicit. Hefele, 
with many others before and after him, held that Leo 
II by the same words explained the sense in which the 
sentence of Honorius was to be understood. Such a 
distinction between the pope*s view and the councirs 
view is not justified by close examination of the facts. 
At best sucn a system of defence was exceedingly pre- 
carious, for the milder reading of the Latin is just as 
likely to be original: “but by profane treacheiy at- 
tempted to pollute its purity”. In this form Hono- 
rius is certainly not exculpated, yet the pope declares 
that he did not actually succeed in polluting the im- 
maculate Roman Church. However, in his letter to 
the Spanish King Erwig, he has: **And with them 
Honorius, who allowed the unspotted rule of Apostolic 
tradition, which he received from his predecessors, to 
be tarnished.** To the Spanish bishops he explains 
his meaning: “With Honorius, who did not, as be- 
came the Apostolic authority, extinguish the name of 
heretical teaching in its first beginning, but fostered it 
by his negligence.** That is, he did not insist on the 
“two operations”, but agreed with Sergius that the 
whole matter should be hushed up. Pope Honorius 
was subsequently included m the lists of heretics anath- 
-ematized by the Trullan Synod, and by the seventh 
and eighth oecumenical councils without special re- 
markj also in the oath taken by every new pope from 
the eighth century to the eleventh in the following 
words: “Together with Honorius^ who added fuel to 
their wicked assertions** (Liber diumus, ii, 9). It is 
clear that no Catholic has the ri^ht to defend Pope 
Honorius. He was a heretic, not m intention, but in 
fact; and he is to be considered to have been con- 
demned in the sense in which Origen and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, who died in Catholic communion, never 
having resisted the Church, have been condemned. 
But he was not condemned as a Monothelite, nor was 
Ber^us. And it would be harsh to regard him as a 
“pnvate heretic**, for he admittedly had excellent 
intentions. 

Modern Controversies on the Subject. — ^T he 
.condemnation of Pope Honorius was retained in the 
lessons of the Breviary for 28 June (St. Leo II) until 
the ei^teenth centu:^. Difficulties made themselves 
felt when, after the Great Western Schism, papal in- 


fallibility began to be doubted. Protestantism and 
Gallicanism made vigorous attacks on the unfortunate 

E ope, and at the time of the Vatican Council Honorii^ 
gured in every pamphlet and every speech on ecclesi- 
astical subjects. The question has not only been de- 
bated in numerous monographs, but is treated by the 
historians and the theologians, as well as by the pro- 
fessed controversialists. Only a few typical views 
need here be mentioned. 

Bellarmine and Baronius followed Pighius in deny- 
ing that Honorius was condemned at all. Baronius 
argued that the Acts of the Council were falsified by 
Theodore, a Patriarch of Constantinople, who had 
been deposed by the emperor, but was restored at a 
later date; we are to presume that the council con- 
demned him, but that he substituted “Honorius** for 
“ Theodorus ** in the Acts . This theory has frequently 
been shown to be untenable. 

The more famous Gallicans, such as Bossuet, Dupin, 
Richer, and later ones as Cardinal de la Luzerne and 
(at the time of the Vatican Council) Maret, Gratry, 
and many others, usually held with all Protestant 
writers that Honorius had formally defined heresy, 
and was condemned for so doing. They added, of 
course, that such a failure on the part of an individual 
pope did not conmromise the general and habitual 
orthodoxy of the Roman See. 

On the other hand the chief advocates of papal in- 
fallibility, for instance, such great men as Melchior 
Canus in the sixteenth centuiy, Thonoassinus in the 
seventeenth, Pietro Ballerini m the eighteenth. Car- 
dinal Perrone in the nineteenth, have been careful to 
point out that Honorius did not define anything ex 
cathedra. But they were not content with this amply 
sufficient defence. Some followed Baronius, but 
most, a not all, showed themselves anxious to prove 
that the letters of Honorius were entirely orthodox. 
There was indeed no difficulty in showing that Hon- 
orius was probably not a Monothelite. It would have 
been only just to extend the same kindly interpreta- 
tion to the words of Sergius. The learned Jesuit 
Gamier saw clearly, however, that it was not as a 
Monothelite that Honorius was condemned. He was 
coupled with Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, the Ecthesis, and 
the Type. It is by no means clear that Sergius, 
Pyrrhus, and the Ecthesis are to be accounted as 
Monothelite, since they forbade the mention of “ one 
operation ** ; it is quite certain that Paul and the Type* 
were anti-Monothelite, for they prohibited “ one Will ** 
also. Gamier pointed out that the council condemned 
Honorius for approving Sergius and for “fomenting** 
the dogmas of Pyrrhus and Paul. This view was fol- 
lowed by many great writers, including Pagi. 

A theory put forward by Pennacchi at the time of 
the Vatican Council attracted an unnecessary amount 
of attention. He agreed with the Protestants and 
Gallicans in proclaiming that the letter of Honorius 
was a definition ex cathedra ; that the pope was anath- 
ematized by the council as a heretic in the strict 
sense; but the council, not being infallible apart from 
papal confirmation, fell in this case into error about a 
dogmatic fact (in this point Pennacchi was preceded 
by Turrecremata, Bellarmine, Assemani, and many 
others), since the letter of Honorius was not worthy of 
censure. Leo II, in confirming the council, expressly 
abro^ted the censure, according to this view, and 
substituted a condemnation for negligence only (so 
also Grisar — see above) . There is evidently no ground 
whatever for any of these assertions. 

^ Bishop Hefele before 1870 took the view that Hono- 
rius's letter was not strictly heretical but was gravely* 
incorrect, and that its condemnation by an oecumeni- 
cal council was a serious difficulty against the “per- 
sonal ** infallibility of the popes. After his hesitating 
acceptance of the Vatican decrees he modified his 
view,; he now taught that Honorius’s letter was a 
definition ex cathecGca, that it was incorrectly worded, 
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but that the thought of the writer was orthodox (true 
enou^ ; but, in a definition of faith, surely the words are 
of primary importance) ; the council judged Honorius 
by his words, and condemned him simply as a Mono- 
thelite; Leo II accepted and confirmed the condemna- 
tion by the council, but, in doing so, he carefully 
defined in what sense the condemnation was to be 
imderstood. These views of Hefele's, which he put 
forth with edifying modesty and submission as the 
best explanation he could give of what had previ- 
ously seemed to him a formidable difficulty, have 
had a surprisingly wide influence, and have been 
adopted by many Catholic writers, save only his mis- 
taken notion that a letter like that of Honorius can be 
supposed to fulfil the conditions laid down by the Vat- 
ican Council for an ex cathedra judgment (so Jung- 
mann and many controversialists). 

Chabacter and Work op Honorius. — ^Pope Hon- 
orius was much respected and died with an untan- 
nished reputation. Few popes did more for the res- 
toration and beautifying of the churches of Rome, 
and he has left us his portrait in the apsidal mosaic of 
Sant Agnese fuori le mura. He cared also for the 
temporal needs of the Romans by repairing the aque- 
duct of Trajan. His extant letters sixow him engaged 
in much business. He supported the Lombard King 
Adalwald, who had been set aside as mad by an Arian 
rival. He succeeded, to some extent, with the emperor^s 
assistance, in reuniting the schismatic metropolitan 
See of Aquileia to the Roman Church. He wrote to stir 
up the zeal of the bishops of Spain^ and St. Braulio of 
Saragossareplied. His connexion with the British Isles 
is of interest. He sent St. Birinus to convert the W est 
Saxons. In 634 he gave the pallium to St. Paulinus of 
York, as well as to Honorius of Canterbury, and he 
wrote a letter to King Edwin of Northumbria, which 
Bede has preserved. In 630 he urged the Irish bish- 
ops to keep Easter with the rest of Christendom, in 
consequence of which the Council of Magh Lene (Old 
Leighlm) was held,* the Irish testified to their tradi- 
tional devotion to the See of Peter, and sent a deputa^ 
tion to Rome “ as children to their mother On the 
return of these envoys, all Southern Ireland adopted 
the Roman use (633). 

PiQHius, Diatriba de Actibua VI et VIZ Cone.; Bakonius, 
Ann. Eccl.j ad aim. 628 and 681, with Pagi’s notes on 681; 
Bbllarminb, De Rom. Pont., iv, II; Thomassxnus. Dissert, in 
Concilia, XX; Gabnibe, Introd. to Liber Diumus (P. L., CV); 
P. Ballbeini, De VI ao ratione primatus; Dambbrger, Syn- 
chronistische Oesohichte der Kirche (15 vols., Eatisbon, 1860-63), 
II; Bottbmannb, De Hononi paves epistolarum corruptione 
(The Hague, 1870); DOllingbr, Papstfabeln dee MittdaUers 
(1863) ,' ScaaNBaMANN, Studien ilber die Honoriusfrage (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1864); Hbfbzb, Causa Hononi papos (Naples, 
1870), a treatise presented to the Vatican Council; Idem, 
Honorius und das sechste aUaemeine Condi (TClbingen, 1870); 
Idem, Condliengeschichte, III and IV (written about 1860, 
altered in 2nd ed., 1873; tr. Edinburg, 1896); Lb Page 
Rbnouf, The Condemnation of Pope Honorius (London, 1868), 
against the definition; Bottalla, Pope Honorius b^ore me 
tmune ofreason and history (London, 1868) ; Idem in DiMin 
Red^ XIX-XX (1872); Pbnnacchi, De Honorii Romani 
Pontifids causd (Ratisbon and Rome, 1870): Gratrt, Lettres 

i Paris, 187(W; Willis, Pope Hononus and me Roman Dogma 
London, 1879), the principal Protestant attack in English; 
UNGMANN, Dissertationee selectos in Histonam eccl., II (Katis- 
bon and New York, 1881) ; Barmbt in Diet. Christ, Biog., s, v.; 
Grisae in Kirehmlex., s. v.; Chapman, The Condemnaiion of 
Pope Honorius, replanted from Dublin Rev., CIXXXIX--XL, 
W06 (London, 1907); HbrgbnrOthbe, Handbuch der aUaem. 
Kirchengesoh,, I, gives a good summary of opinions. Minor 
works are enumerated in Ohbvalibr, Bio^ibl., s. v. Honorius . — 
On the geiwral history of Pope Honorius, see the Uber Pontifi- 
coZw, ed. DuoBBaNB; and Mann, The Lives of ^e Popes, 1 
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John Chapman. 

Honorius H (Lambbeto Scannabbcchi), Pope, 
b. of humble parents at Fagnano near Imola at an un- 
knotm date; d, 14 February, 1130. For a 

time h^ was^^hdeacon 6! Bologna. On account of 

S pr^t^l^nhig he was called to Rome by Paschal 
bei^me canon at the Lateran, then Cardinal- 
jt of San'U Prassede, and, in 1117, Cardinal- 
op 0 ^ Ostia and Velietri. He was one of the 


cardinals who accompanied Gelasius II into exile. 
In 1119 Callistus II sent him as legate to Henry V, 
German Emperor, with powers to come to an under- 
standing concerning the right of investiture. In Octo- 
ber of the same year he was present at the Synod of 
Reims where the emperor was solemnly excommuni- 
cated by Callistus II. A great part of the following 
three years he spent in Germany, endeavouring to 
bring about a reconciliation between the pope and the 
emperor. It was chiefly through his efforts that the 
Concordat of Worms, the so-called “Pactum Calix- 
tinum^' was effected on 23 September, 1123. In this 
concordat the emperor renounced all claims to in- 
vestiture with staff and ring, and promised liberty 
of ecclesiastical elections. When^ the concordat was 
signed by the emperor, the cardinal sang a solemn 
high Mass under the open sky near Worms. After 
the Agnus Dei he kissed the emperor, who then re- 
ceived Holy Communion from the hands of the car- 
dinal and was in this manner restored to communion 
with the Church. Callistus II died on 13 December, 
1124, and two days later the Cardinal of Ostia was 
elected pope, taking the name of Honorius II. 

Party spirit between the Frangipani and the Leoni 
was at its highest during this election and there was 
great danger of a schism. The cardinals had already 
electee! Cardinal Teobaldo Boccadipecora who had 
taken the name of Celestine II. He was clothed in the 
scarlet mantle of the pope, while the Te Deum was 
chanted in thanksgiving, when the proud and power- 
ful Roberto Frangipani suddenly appeared on the 
scene, expressed his dissatisfaction with the election 
of Teobaldo and proclaimed the Cardinal of Ostia as 
pope. The intimidated cardinals reluctantly yielded 
to his demand. To prevent a schism Teobaldo re- 
signed his right to the tiara. The Cardinal of Ostia 
however doubted the legality of his election under 
such circumstances and five days later informed the 
cardinals that he wished to resign. Only after all the 
cardinals acknowledged him as the legitimate pope 
could he be prevailed upon to retain the tiara. Soon 
after Hononus II became pope, Henry V, the German 
Emperor, died (23 May, 1125) The pope at once, 
sent to Germany two legates who, in conjunction with 
Archbishop Adalbert of Mainz, endeavoured to bring 
about the election of a king who would not encroach 
upon the rights, of the Church. The subsequent 
election of Lothair, Count of Supplinburg, was a com- 
plete triumph for the Church. The new king acknowl- 
edged the supremacy oi the pope even in temporal 
affairs, and 8oon after his ^ption asked for the papal 
approbation, which was wihiiigly granted. Concern- 
ing investiture he made concessions to the Church 
even b^ond the Concordat of Worms. When Con- 
rad of Hohenstaufen rose up in opposition to Lothair 
and was crowned King of Italy at Monza, by Arch- 
bishop Anselm of Milan, Honorius II excommiuinicated 
the archbishop as well as Conrad and his adherents, 
thus completely frustrating Conrad's unlawful aspira- 
tions. 

Henry I, King of England, had for mai^ years 
encroached on the rights of the Church in England 
and would not allow a papal legate to enter his terri- 
tory on the plea that England had a permanent papal 
legate {legatus natus) in thejperson of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Callistus Ilhad already experienced 
difficulties in that line. In 1125 Honorius II sent 
Cardinal John of Crema as legate to England, but 
the l^ate was detained a long time in Normandy 
by order of Henry I. He was finally permitted to 
proceed to England. He went thence to Scotland 
and met King David at Roxburgh, where he held a 
synod of Scottish bishops to inquire into the contro- 
versy between them and the Archbishop of York, who 
claimed to have metropolitan jurisdiction over th^m. 
On 8 September he convened a synod at Westminster 
at which the celibacy of the clergy was enforced and 
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decrees were passed against simoniacal elections and 
contracts. On his return to Rome he was accom- 
panied by William, Archbishop of Canterbury who 
obtained le^atine faculties for England and Scotland 
from Hononus II, but was unsuccessful in his attempt 
to prevail upon the pope to surrender his right of send- 
ing special legates to England. At the request of the 
King of Denmark, Honorius II also sent a legate 
thither to put a stop to the abuses of the clergy in that 
country. 

The pope was less successful in his dealings with 
Count Roger of Sicily, who tried to gain possession of 
the lands which his deceased cousin William of Apulia 
had bequeathed to the Apostolic See. Honorius II 
p^ced him under the ban and took up arms against 
him in defence of the lawful property of the Church, 
but without avail. To put an end to a useless but 
costly war he made Roger feudatory Lord of Apulia 
in August, 1128, while Roger in his turn renounced his 
claiins to Benevento and Capua. Shortly after his 
election to the papacy Hononus II excommunicated 
Count William of Normandy for having married a 
daughter of Fulco of Anjou within the forbidden 
degree. He likewise restored the disturbed discipline 
at the monasteries of Cluny and Monte Cassino where 
the excommunicated Abbots Pontius and Orderisius 
respectively retained possession of their abbatial 
office by force of arms. On 26 February, 1126, he 
approved the Premonstratensian Order which St. 
Norbert had founded at Pr^montr^ six years previ- 
ously. His letters and diplomas (112 in number) 
are printed in P. L., CLVI, 1217-1316. 

ScHiNDBLHXJTTHS, Viia BoTLorii 11 (Marburg, 173S); Wattb- 
RiCH, Pontificum Romanorum qui fuerunt inde ab exeunte aaculo 
IX usque ad finem ecBcvli XI JI vitcB ab aequalibue conacriptce, II 
(Leipzig, 186^, 167-73; jAFPii, Regeata Pontificum Rowumorum, 
I (Leipzig, 1885-8), 823-39. 

Michael Ott. 

Honorius II (Antipope). See Cadalous. 



Honorius III (Cencio Savelli), Pope, b. at Rome, 
date of birth unknown; d. at Rome, 18 March, 1227. 
For a time he was canon at the church of Santa Maria 
Magmore,^ then he became papal chamberlain in 1188 
and Cardinal-Deacon of Santa Lucia in Silice in 1193. 

Under Pope Innocent III he became 
Cardinal-Priest of Santi Giovanni e 
Paolo and, in 1197, tutor of the fu- 
ture Emperor Frederick II, who had 
been given as ward to Innocent 
III by the Empress-widow Con- 
stantia. On 18 July, 1216, nine- 
teen cardinals assembled at Perugia 
(where Innocent had died two days 
previously) with the purpose of 
Arms op electing a new pope. The troublous 
Honorius ID state of affairs in Italy, the threaten- 

ing attitude of the Tatars, and the fear of a schism, 
induced the cardinals to agree to an election by com- 
promise. Cardinals UgoEno of Ostia (afterwards 
Gregory IX) and Guido of Prseneste were empow- 
erea to appoint the new pope. Their choice fell upon 
Cencio Savelli, who accepted the tiara with reluctance 
and took the name of Honorius III. He was con- 
secrated at Perugia 24 July, was crowned at Rome 
31 Au^st, and took possession of the Lateran 3 
September. The Roman pe<mle were gresLtly elated at 
the election, for Honorius III was himself a Roman 
and by his extreme kindness had endeared himself to 
the hearts of all. 

Though already far advanced in age^ his pontificate 
was one of strenuous activity. Like his famous pred- 
ecessor Innocent III, he md set his mind on the 
achievement of two ^eat things, the recovery of the 
Holy Land and a spiritual reform of the entire Church; 
but quite in contrast with him he sought these achieve- 
ments by kindness and indulgence rather than by 
force and severity. Immediately upon his accession 


to the papal throne he sent letters to the ecclesiastical 
and the temporal rulers of Europe in which he ad- 
monishes and encourages them to continue in their 
preparation for the general crusade which, as had been 
provided at the Lateran Council of 1215, was to be 
undertaken in 1217. To procure the means necessary 
for this colossal undertaking, the pope and the cardi- 
nals were to contribute the tenth part, and aU other 
ecclesiastics the twentieth part, of their income for 
three years. The bishops under the supervision of 
the papal legates in the various countries were en- 
trusted with the collection of these moneys. Hon- 
orius III ordered the crusade to be preached in all the 
churches of Christendom. Though the money thus 
collected was considerable, it was by no means suffi- 
cient for a general crusade as planned by Honorius 
III. Moreover, in preaching the crusade the great 
mistake was made of trying to gather as many cru- 
saders as possible, without considering whether they 
were fit for war. 

The result was that cripples, old men, women, also 
robbers, thieves, adventurers, and others composed a 
great part of the crusaders. In some instances the 
uselessness of such soldiers was not thought of until 
they had been transported to distant seaports at 
public expense. Most rulers of Europe were engaged 
m wars of their own and could not leave their country 
for any length of time. Andrew II of Hungary and, 
somewhat later, a fieet of crusaders from the regions 
along the Lower Rhine finally departed for the Holy 
Land, took Damietta and a few other places in Egypt; 
but lack of unity among the Christians, also rivalry 
between the leaders and the papal legate Pelagius, to 
some extent perhaps also tne incompetency of the 
latter, resulted in failure. 

Honorius III was aware that there was only one 
man in Europe who could bring about the recovery 
of the Holy Land, and that man was Ms former pupil 
Frederick il of Germany. Like many other rulers, 
Frederick II had taken an oath to embark for the 
Holy Land in 1217. As long as his rival Otto IV 
was living, the pope did not urge him to fulfil his oath; 
when, however, his rival had died on 19 May, 1218, 
Honorius III insisted that he embark as soon as pos- 
sible and Frederick promised to set sail for the Holy 
Land on 24 June, 1219. He then obtained permission 
to postpone his departure repeatedly^ first till 29‘ 
September, 1219, then successively till 21 March, 
1220, 1 May, 1220, August, 1221, June, 1225, and 
finally, at the meeting of the pope and the emperor at 
San Germano on 26 July, 1226, till -August, 1227. 
It must not be ascribed merely to weakness On the 
part of Honorius III that he aQowed one postpone- 
ment after the other. 

He knew that without the co-operation of the 
emperor a successful crusade was impossible and 
feared that by using harsh measures he would cause a 
complete break twith the emperor and indefinitely 
destroy the possibility of a crusade. For the same 
reason hejielded to tlie emperor in many things wMch 
under different circum^ances he would have strenu- 
ously opposed. Thus ne reluctantly approved the 
election of Frederick's son Henry as King of the^ 
Romans, wMch practically united the Sicilian king- 
dom and the empire in one person; a union which by 
its very nature was detrimental to the papacy and 
wMch Honorius III had every reason to oppose. 
Hoping to hasten the departure of Frederick for the 
Holy Land, he crowned him emperor at Rome on 22 
November, 1220. Finally, however, seeing that his 
extreme indulgence was only abused by the emperor 
for selfish purposes, he had recourse to severer meas- 
ures. The emperor's encroachment upon the papal 
rights in the appointment of bishops m Apulia, &hd 
Ms unworthy treatment of King John of Jerusalem, 
whom Honorius III had appointed governor over part 
of the papal patrimony, brought the tension between 
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the pope and the emperor to its height; but the rup- 
ture between the emperor and the papacy did not take 
place until Honorius III had died. 

Though the general crusade plaimed by Honorius 
III was never realized, he deserved the gratitude of 
the world as the great pacificator of his age. Know- 
ing that the crusade was impossible as long as the 
Christian princes were at war with one another, he 
began his pontificate by striving to establish peace 
throughout Europe. In Italy there^ was scarcely a 
city or province at peace with its neighbour. Rome 
itself rebelled against the rule of Honorius, so that in 
June, 1219, he found it advisable to leave the city. 
He went first to Rieti, then to Viterbo, returning to 
Rome in September, 1220, after the Romans were 
reconciled to him through the intervention of Fred- 
erick II, then on his way to Rome to be crowned 
emperor. In the war that followed ^ between the 
Conti and the Savelli, the Romans sided with the 
Conti, and the pope, being of the family of the Sa- 
velli, was again forced to See to Rieti in June, 1225. 
He returned to Rome in January, 1226, after Angelo 
di Benincasa, a friend of Honorius III, was elected 
senator of Rome. Through his legate Ugolino (af- 
terwards Gregory IX) Honorius effected the recon- 
ciliation of Pisa and Genoa in 1217,^ Milan and Cre- 
mona in 1218, Bologna and Pistoia in 1219, and 
through his notary Pandulf he prevailed upon the 
Duchy of Spoleto to become papal territory, and upon 
the cities of Perugia, Assisi, Folimo, Nocera, and Temi, 
to restore what had fonnerly belonged to the pope. 

In England the authority of the pope was para- 
mount ever since that country had become a fief of the 
Apostolic See under Innocent III. The cruel King 
John had died on 16 October, 1216, leaving his 
ten-year-old son Henry III as successor. The cru- 
elty and faithlessness of Kmg John may have justified 
the English barons in rebelling against him and offer- 
ing the English crown to Louis, the son of King 
Pmlip of France, but now it became their duty to be 
loyal to the lamul king, Henry III. Honorius III 
ordered Gualo, his legate in England, to urge the recal- 
citrant barons to return to their natural allegiance 
and gave him power to excommunicate all who con- 
tinued to adhere to Prince Louis of France. On 19 
January, 1217, he wrote to William, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was the young king's guardian and the 
regent of England, to prepare for war against Prince 
Louis and the faithless English barons. It was due 
to the severe measures taken against the barons by 
the papal legate that peace was finally restored and 
that Henry III was acknowledged the xmdisputed 

a of England on 11 September, 1217. After the 
of Pembroke in May, 1219, tne regency of Eng- 
land was nomin#illy in the hands of the king's min- 
isters; actually, however, England was ruled by 
Honorius III through Pandulf, who had meanwhile 
succeeded Gualo as papal legate in England. The 
influence of Honorius III continued to be paramount 
in England during his entire pontificate, for Henry 
III was still in his minority, and he as well as the 
barons and the people acknowledged the pope as the 
suzerain of the mngdom. 

The untiring activity of Honorius III in the inter- 
ests of justice and peace was felt throughout the 
Christian world. In Bohemia he safeguarded the 
rights of the Church ag^nst the encroachiiients of 
Rung Ottocar, through his legate Gregorius de Cres- 
centic in 1223. In Hungary he protected King 
Andrew H agaitist his 3 ;*ebellious son Bela IV by 
threatening the latter with excommunication. For 
Denmark he effected in 1224 the liberation of its 
King Waldemar from the captivity in which he was 
held by Count Henry of Schwerin. In Sweden he 
protected the rights of the Church against the encroach- 
ments of Bang John, and urged celibacy upon the 
clergy. For the Latin Empire in the Orient he 


crowned Peter of Courtenay as Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, in Rome on 12 April, 1217, and protected 
his successor Robert and King Demetrius of Thessa- 
lonica against Theodore Comnenus. In Cyprus he 
abated the qu^rels between the Greeks and the 
Latins. In Spain he effected a lasting peace between 
King Ferdinand III and Alfonso IX of Leon, under- 
took a crusade against the Moors (1218-1219), and 
protected the boy-king Jaime of Aragon against 
Counts Sancho and Fernando. In Portugal he de- 
fended Archbishop Estev^o Suarez against the ex- 
communicated Kmg Alfonso II (1220-1223). In 
France he induced King Louis VIII to undertake a 
crusade against the Albigenses in 1226. He also 
assisted Bishop Christian of Prussia in the conversion 
of the pagan Prussians, and at the bishop’s suggestion 
called upon the ecclesiastical provinces of Mainz, 
Magdeburg, Cologne, Salzburg, Gnesen, Lund, Bre- 
men, Trier, and Gamin in 1222 to prepare a crusade 
against them. 

Honorius III was also a liberal patron of the two 

S reat mendicant orders and bestowed numerous priv- 
eges upon them. He approved the Rule of St. 
Dominic in his Bull ''Religiosam vitam”, dated 22 
December, 1216, and that of St. Francis in his Bull 
‘^Solet annuere’*, dated 29 Novembe:^ 1223. Many 
authorities maintain that Honorius III had granted 
the famous Portiuncula indulgence to St. Francis as 
early as 1216, others hold [Kirsch in Theologische 
Quartalschriff', LXXXVIII (Ttibingen, 1906), fasc. 

1 and 2] that this indulgence is of later origin and that 
the indulgence which Honorius granted to St. Francis 
is essentially different from the so-called Portiuncula 
indulgence. On 30 January, 1226, he approved the 
Carmelite Order in his Bull “Ut vivenai normam". 
He also approved the reli^ous congregation “Val 
des Ecoliers*' (Vallis scholarium, Valley of scholars), 
which had been founded by four pious professors oi 
theology at the University of Paris. The Bull of 
approbation '^Exhibita nobis" is dated 7 March, 1219, 
Tne congregation was united with that of St. Gene- 
vieve by Innocent X in 1646. It is remarkable that 
four out of the six or seven saints that were canonized 
by Honorius III were English or Irish. On 17 May, 
1218, he canonized William, Archbishop of Bourges 
(d. 1209); on 18 February, 1220, Hugn, Bishop of 
Lincoln (d. 1200); on 21 January, 1224, William, 
Abbot of Roschild in Denmark (a. 1203);'' on 18 
March, 1226, William, Archbishop of York (d. 1164). 

He also appointed a committee to investigate the 
alleged miracles of the Cistercian abbot, St. Maurice of 
ComoSt (d. 1191). The latter was never formally 
canonized, but his cult dates back to the pontificate of 
Honorius III. His feast is celebrated by the Cister- 
cians on 13 October. Honorius HI probably canon- 
ized also St. Ravnerius, Bishop of Forconium, now 
Aquila^ in Italy (d. 1077). Being a man of learning, 
Honorius insisted that the clergy should receive a 
tiiorough training especially in theology. In the 
case of a certain Hugh whom the chapter of Chartres ' 
had elected bishop, he withheld his approbation be- 
cause the bishop-elect did not possess sufficient knowl- 
edge, “quum pateretur in litteratura defectum", as 
the pope states in a letter dated 8 Janua:^, 1219 
(Horoy, loc. cit. infra, III, 92). Another bishop he 
even deprived of his oflSice on account of illiteracy 
(Raynaldus, ad annum 1221). He bestowed various 
privileges upon the Universities of Paris and Bologna, 
the two greatest seats of learning during those times. 
In order to facilitate the study of theplogy in dioceses 
that were distant from the great centres of learning, 
he ordered in his Bull ''Super specula Domini" that 
some talented young men Sbiould be sent to a recog- 
nized theological school to study theology with the 
purpose of teaching it afterwards in their own dioceses. 

Honorius III acquired some fame as an author. 
His letters, many of which are of great historical 
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value, and other literary productions, were col- 
lected and edited by Horoy in “ Medii sevi oibliotheca 
patristica”, series I (5 yols., Paris, 1879-83). While 
he was papal chamberlain (whence his general appella- 
tion of Cencius Camerarius) he compSed the “Liber 
censuum Romanse ecclesiae”, perhaps the most valu- 
able source for the history of papal economics during 
the Middle Ages. It comprises a list of the revenues 
of the Apostolic See, a record of donations received, 
privileges granted, and contracts made with cities and 
rulers. It was begun under Clement III and com- 
pleted in 1192 under Celestine III. Muratori in- 
serted it in his “ Antiquitates Italicse medii aevi”, 

V (Milan, 1739-43), 851-908. A new edition was 
prepared for the “ Biblioth^que des 4coles frangaises 
d’ Athene et de Rome” by Fabre and Duchesne, fasc. 
i (Paris, 1889), fasc. ii and iii (1902), fasc. iv (1903). 
The original manuscript of the “Liber Censuum”, 
which is still in existence (Vaticanus, 8486), concludes 
with a catalogue of the Roman pontiffs and the em- 
perors from St. Peter to Celestine III in 1101. It was 
edited separately by Weiland in “ Archiv der Gesell- 
schaft fiir altere deutsche Geschichtskunde”, XII 
(Hanover, 1874), 60-77. Honorius III wrote also a 
life of Celestine III (Horoy, loc. cit., I, 567-592); a 
life of Gregorv VII (ibid., I, 568-586); an “Ordo 
Romanus”, which is a sort of ceremonial containing 
the rites of the Church for various occasions (ibid., I, 
35-94, and Mabillon, in “ Museum Italicum”, II, 167- 
220); and 34 sermons (Horoy, I, 593-976). His 
collection of decretals known as “ Compilatio quinta” 
has been treated under Decretals. 

Prbssuti, Regesta Honorii III (2 vols., Rome, 1888-95); 
Clausen, Papst Honoriua III. (Bonn, 1895). The preceding 
work is not sufficiently critical and has been correctea and sup- 
plemented by Knbbbl, Kaiaer Friedrich II. und Papat Honoriua 
III. in ihren gegenaeihgen Beziehungen von der Kaiaerkrbnung 
Friedricha bia zum Toae dea Papatea, (Miinater, 1905); 

PoKORNY, Die Wirkaamkeii der Legaten dea Papatea Honoriua 
III. in Frankreich und Deutachland (Krems, 1886) ; Masbtti, I 
pontefici Onori III, Oregorio IX ed innocenao IV a f route dm* 
imperatore Federico II (Rome, 1884); Caillhmer, Le pape 
Honoriua III et le droit civil (Lyons, 1881); Vbrnbt, Etudes avr 
lea aermona d' Honoriua III, thhae (Lyons, 1888). For his rela- 
tion with England see Gasqubt, Henry the Third and the 
Church (London, 1906), 27-107. See also the bibliography to 
Frbdbrick 11. 

Michael Ott. 

Honorius IV (Giacomo Savelli), Pope, b. at Rome 
about 1210; d. at Rome, 3 April, 1287. He belonged 
to the rich and influential family of the Savelli and 
was a grandnephew of Honorius HI. Very little is 
known of his life before he ascended the papal throne. 

He studied at the Umversity of 

Paris, during which time he held 
a prebend and a canonry at the 
cathedral of Ch^ons-sur-Mame. 
Later he obtained the beneflce of 
, >l||i|i|w rector at the churchy of Berton, in 

V the Diocese of Norwich. In 1261 

created Cardinal-Deacon of 

Nik Santa Maria in Cosmedin by Martin 

IV, who also appointed him papal 

HotoSJaflV 

papal army. Jt>y order ot L'lement 
IV he and three other cardinals invested Charles of 
Anjou as King of Sicily at Rome on 28 July, 1265. He 
was one of the six cardinals who elected Gregory X by 
compromise at Viterbo on 1 Sept., 1271. In 1274 he 
accouipanied Gregory X to the Fourteenth General 
Councu at Lyons, and in Jifly, 1276, he was one of the, 
three cardinals whom Adrian V sent to Viterbo with 
instructions to treat with King Rudolf I of Hapsburg 
concerning his imperial coronation at Rome and his 
future relations towards Charles of Anjou, King of 
Sicily. The death of Adrian V in the foUowin^onth 
rendered fruitless the negotiations mth Rudolf. 
Nothing further is known of the cardinaFs doings 
until, nine years later, he was elected pope. 

Martin iV died 28 March, 1286, at Perugia, and 


three days after his death fifteen out of the eighteen 
cardinals who then composed the Sacred College had 
a preliminary consultation at the episcopal residence 
at Perugia, and appointed the following day, 2 April, 
1285, for the election of the new pope. The election 
took place without the conclave, which had been pre- 
scribed by Gregory X, but suspended by John ICKI. 
At the first vote taken, Giacomo Savelli was unani- 
mously elected and took the name of Honorius IV. 
His election was one of the speedies't in the history of 
the papacy. The reason for this great haste may be 
found m the Sicilian complications, which did not allow 
any interre^um, and especially in the fact that the 
cardinals wished to avoid the unjustifiable interfer- 
ence which occurred at the election of the preceding 
pope, when Charles of Anjou induced the inhabitants 
of Viterbo to imprison two cousins of the deceased 
Nicholas III, in order to effect the election of a pope 
of French nationality. On 19 May^ 1285, the new 
pontiff was ordained priest by Cardinal Malabranca 
Orsini of Ostia, and the following day he was conse- 
crated bishop and crowned pope m the basilica of St. 
Peter at Rome. Honorius IV was already advanced 
in age and so severely affected with the gout that he 
could neither stand nor walk. When saying Mass he 
was obliged to sit on a stool and at the Elevation his 
hands had to be raised by a mechanical contrivance. 

Sicilian affairs required the immediate attention of 
the pope. By throwing off the rule of Charles of 
Anjou and taking Pedro III of Aragon as their king 
without the consent and approval of the pope, the 
Sicilians had practically denied his suzerainty over 
Sicily. The awful massacre of 31 March, 1282, known 
as the Sicilian Vespers, had precluded every possibil- 
ity of coming to an amicable understanding with 
Martin IV, a Frenchman who owed the tiara to Charles 
of Anjou. Pope Martin demanded unconditional 
submission to Cnarles of Anjou and the Apostolic See 
and, when this was refused put Sicily and Pedro III 
under the ban, deprived redro of the Kingdom of 
Aragon, and gave it to Charles of Valois, the son of 
King Philip III of France. He, moreover, assisted 
Charles of Anjou in his attempts to recover Sicily by 
force of arms. The Sicilians not only repulsed the 
attacks of Charles of Anjou but also captured his son 
Charles of Salerno. On 6 January, 1286, Charles of 
Anjou died, leaving his captive son Charles of Salerno 
as his natural successor. Such were the conditions 
in Sicily when Honorius IV ascended the papal throne. 
The Sicilians cherished the hope that the new pontiff 
would take a different stand from that of his prede- 
cessor in the Sicilian question, but their hopes were 
only partly realized. He was indeed less impulsive 
and more peaceably inclined than Martin TV, out he 
did not renounce the claims of the Church and of the 
House of Anjou upon the Sicilian crown. Neither 
did he set aside the severe ecclesiastical punishmehts 
imposed upon Sicily or restore to Pedro III the King- 
dom of Aragon wmch Martin IV had transferred to 
Charles of Valois. On the other hand, he did not 
approve of the tyrannical government to which the 
Sicilians had been subject under Charles of Anjou. 
This is evident from his wise legislation as embodied 
in his constitution of 17 September, 1285 (“ Constitutio 
super ordinatione regni Siciliae” in “Bullarium Roma- 
num'^ Turin, IV, 70-80). In this constitution he in- 
culcates that no government can prosper which is not 
founded on justice and peace, and he passes forty-five 
ordinances mtended chiefly to protect the people of 
Sicily against their king and his officials. In case of 
a^ violation of these ordinances by the king or his 
officials, the people were free to appeal to the Aposto- 


lic See for redress. The king, moreover^ was bound to 
observe the ordinances contained in this constitution 
under pain of excommunication, Martin IV had 
allowed King Philip III of France to tax the clergy 
in France, and in a few dioceses of Germany, one- 
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tenth of their revenues for the space of four years. 
The money thus collected was to oe used for waging 
war against Pedro III with the purpose of conquering 
Aragon for Charles of Valois. Honorius IV approved 
this action of his predecessor. When Edward I of 
England requested nim to use his influence to put an 
end to the war, he answered that Pedro III deserved 
to be punished and that Philip III should not be kept 
from reaping the fruits of a war which he had under- 
taken in the service and at the instance of the Church. 
The death of Pedro III on 11 November 1285, some- 
what changed the Sicilian situation. His two sons 
iJfonso and James succeeded him, the former as 
King of Aragon, the latter as King of Sicily. Honor- 
ius IV, of course, acknowledged neither the one nor 
the other. On 11 April, 1286, he solemnly excom- 
municated King James of Sicily and the bishops who 
had taken part in his coronation at Palermo on 2 
February, 1286,* but neither the king nor the bishops 
concern^ themselves about the excommunication. 
The king even sent a hostile fleet to the Roman coast 
and des&oyed the city of Astura by fire. Charles of 
Salerno, the lawful Eang of Sicily, who was still held 
captive by the Sicilians, finally grew tired of his long 
captivity and signed a contract on 27 February, 1287, 
in which he renoxmced his claims to the Kingdom of 
Sicily in favour of James of Aragon and his heirs. 
Honorius IV, however, who was asked for his approval, 
refused to listen to such an unprincipled act, which 
surrendered the rights of the Church and of the House 
of An|ou to refractory rebels. He declared the con- 
tract mvalid and forbade all similar a^eements for 
the future. While Honorius IV was inexorable in 
the stand he had taken towards Sicily and its self- 
imposed king, his relations towards Alfonso of Aragon 
became less hostile. Through the efforts of Eung 
Edward I of England, negotiations for peace were be- 
gun by Honorius IV and King Alfonso. The pope, 
however, did not live long enough to complete these 
negotiations, which finally resulted in a jjeaceful settle- 
ment of the Aragonese as well as the Sicilian question. 

Rome and the States of the Church enjoyed a 
period of tranquillity during the pontificate of Honor- 
ius IV, the like of which they nad not enjoyed for 
many years. He had the satisfaction of reducing the 
most powerful and obstinate enemy of papal authority. 
Count Guido of Montefeltro, who for many years had 
successfully resisted the papal troops. The authority 
of the pope was now recognized throughout the papal 
territory, which then comprised the Exarchate of 
Ravenna, the March of Ancona, the Duchy of Spoleto, 
the County of Bertinoro, the Mathildian lands, and 
the Pentapolis, viz. the cities of Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, 
Sinigaglia, and Ancona. The Romans were greatly 
elated at the election of Honorius IV, for he was a 
citizen of Rome and a brother of Pandulf, who had 
during the preceding summer been elected one of the 
two annual senators of Rome. The continuous dis- 
turbances in Rome during the pontificate of Martin 
V had not allowed that pope to reside in Rome, but 
now the Romans cordially invited Honorius IV to 
make Rome his permanent residence. During the first 
few months of his pontificate he lived in the Vati- 
can, but in the autumn of 1285 he removed to the 
ma^ifioent palace which he had just erected on the 
Aventine. With N orthem Italy Honorius IV had few 
dealmgs beyond those that were of a purely ecclesias- 
tical character. On 16 March, 1286, he removed the 
mtei^iot which had been imprudently placed upon 
Venice W Martin IV because that city had refused to 
equip a fleet for the service of Charles of Anjou in his 
war against Pedro III of Aragon. At Florence and 
Bergamo he brought about the abolition of some 
newjy-made laws that were hostile to the Church and 
th^clergy. ^ 

b^ween Honorius IVnndithe German 
I^g ;^}}doJf ,of Hapsbm?g were most cordial. The 


negotiations for Rudolf^s imperial coronation which 
had been begun during the pontificate of Adrian V 
(1276) and continued during that of Nicholas III 
(1277-1280) w^ere entirely suspended during the pon- 
tificate of Martin IV (1281-1285) who had little love 
for the Germans. Immediately upon the accession 
of Honorius IV these negotiations were resumed and 
the feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, 2 
February, 1287, was determmed as the day on which 
Rudolf should be crowned emperor in the Basilica of 
St. Peter at Rome. The pope requested the German 
prelates to contribute a share of their revenues to cover 
the expenses of his journey to Rome. He even sent 
Cardinal John of Tusculum, the only one who received 
the purple during the pontificate of Honorius, as 
legate to Germany, Sweden, Russia, and the other 
countries of the north to hasten the king’s Italian ex- 
pedition, but Rudolf’s war with Count Eberhard of 
Wurtemberg and other dissensions in Germany pre- 
vented his departure. The same legate presided at 
the national council of Wurzburg, which began its 
sessions on 16 March, 1287. The decrees which were 
passed at this council are practically the same as those 
of the general council of Lyons in 1274. 

The two great mendicant orders which at that time 
exerted great influence, both as pastors of the faithful 
and as professors at the great seats of learning in 
Europe, received many new privileges from Honorius 
IV. He also approved the privileges of the Car- 
melites and the Augustinian hermits and permitted 
the former to exchange their striped habit for a white 
one. He was especially devoted to the Williamites, 
an order founded by St. William, Duke of Aqui- 
taine (d. 1156), and added numerous privileges to 
those which they had already received from Alexan- 
der rV and Urban IV. Besicies turning over to them 
some deserted Benedictine monasteries, he presented 
them with the monastery of St. Paul at Albano, which 
he himself had founded and richly endowed when he 
was still cardinal. On 11 March, 1286, he condemned 
the sect of the Apostolics (see Apostolici} or false 
apostles^ which had been started by a certain Gerard 
Segarelh at Parma in 1260. At the University of 
Paris he advocated the erection of chairs for the 
Oriental languages in order to give an opportunity of 
studying these languages to those who intended to 
labour for the conversion of the Mussulmans and the 
reunion of the schismatic churches in the East. 

pROiT, Les R^gistrea d* Honorius IV ^ recueil des bulles de ce 
pape, pvblifies ou analysSea d'aprbs le manuscnt original des 
archives du Vatican (Paris, 1887-89) ; Pawlicki, Papst Honorius 
IV., eine Monographie (MVroB^erj 1896); Rbdlich, Regesta Im- 
perii, Die Regesten des Kaiserretchs unter Rudolph, Adolph, Ah 
orecM, Heinrich VII. tfS7S-‘lSlS (Innsbruck, 1898). 

Michael Ott. 

Honorius, Flayius, Roman Emperor, d. 26 August, 
423. When his father, the Emperor Theodosius, 
divided up the government of the empire in the 
year 395, the western half was allotted to Honorius, 
while the eastern went to his brother Arcadius. 
The boundary line was drawn in such a manner 
that the provinces of Dalmatia, Pannoni^ and Nori- 
cum still belonged to Western Rome. The eleven- 
year-old Honorius was under the guardianship of 
the able Vandal general Stilicho whom Theodosius 
had placed in command of the troops stationed in 
northern Italy. When the Arian Visigoths revolted 
under their young King Alaric, of the family of Balthi 
(i. e. the Bold), and invaded the Western Roman Em- 
pire, Stilicho first marched against them in northern 
Greece but was obliged to withdraw his troops from 
the territory of the Eastern Roman Empire by order 
of, Arcadius. Not until the Goths overran the Pelo- 
ponnesus was his help accepted. He surrounded 
Alaric’s hordes with his legions but, when the Byzan- 
tine rulers spnght.to come to an understanding with 
AteiOi stmSred the Goths to retreat into Illyria. 
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As a consequence the division of the Roman Empire 
now led to positive hostility between its parts. Stil- 
icho^ endeavoured to eradicate abuses in the admmis- 
tration, remained on good terms with the Senate and, 
in order to keep the young emperor under his influ- 
ence, married him to his daughter Maria. When 
Honorius was menaced by Alaric in Milan early in 
402, Stilicho hastened to riis assistance from Rhaetia 
with legions summoned for that purpose from Britain 
and Germany ; he rescued the emperor from his pre- 
carious situation and repulsed the Goths with great 
loss at PoUentia (4 April, 402) and Verona (403). 
Honorius marched wdth Stilicho under a triumphal 
arch erected in Rome in honour of the victories, and 
held brilliant festivals after the ancient Roman 
custom. 

Meanwhile German tribes under the leadership of 
the Ostrogoth Radagais invaded Italy (405). Hon- 
orius and the court took refuge withha the fastnesses 
of Ravenna, impregnable in its marshy surroundings, 
which now became the capital of the Emperor or 
Western Rome, and later of the Ostrogoth kings and 
the viceroys of Eastern Rome. Stilicho conquered 
the invaders in the mountains of Faesulae (Fiesole) 
near Florence, 12,000 Goths being impressed into the 
service of Rome. As the empire had no Roman 
legions to oppose them, the Vandals, Alani, and Suevi 
now poured over the Rhine into the interior of Gaul, 
followed by Franks, Burgundians, and Alemanni, who 
settled permanently on the left bank of the Rhine. 
Stilicho entered into negotiations with Alaric, holding 
out promises of Eastern Illyria to secure his aid. 
Thereupon the Roman general Constantine, who had 
crossed over from Britain, appeared in Gaul, and 
proclaimed himself emperor. The negotiations with 
Alaric failed and, when Alaric demanded an indemnity 
of 4000 pounds in gold, Stilicho who had twice saved 
Italy, was suspected by the court of entertaining 
treasonable plans. The weak emperor listened to the 
insinuations of the chancellor Olympius and had 
Stilicho put to death. Alaric now marched unopposed 
on Italy in 408, whilst the emperor tried to fortify 
himself in Ravenna. The Romans concluded a 
treaty and bought peace. The Senate also recom- 
mended that Honorius accept Alaric's terms. Upon 
his refusal Alaric made the senate declare him deposed 
and had Attains, prefect of Rome, proclaimed em- 
peror for the time oeing. As Hononus repeated his 
rejection of the demand for pay and quarters for the 
Goths, Alaric took the city of Rome by storm on 24 
August, 410, leaving it to be sacked by his warriors for 
three days, but sparing the lives of the inhabitants 
and treating the churches with respect. Then he 
marched down into southern Italy in order to cross 
over to Africa, to found a Visigoth empire there and 
terrorise the emperor by cutting off the grain sup- 
plies. While carrying out this plan the warrior hero 
died at the age of thirty-four on the Busento, being 
buried in the bed of that river. His brother-in-law 
Ataulph was elected in his stead and, after negotia- 
tions with. Honorius, led the Goths into Gaul. At the 
same time the Vandals, Suevi, and Alani crossed the 
Pyrenees into Spain and overran the peninsula. 

During these campaigns Honorius had recognized 
Constantme as invp&rator^ but the latter was besieged 
at Arelatum by his ambitious lieutenant, Gerontius. 
Honorius dispatched the valiant Illyrian Constantius, 
who defeated the usuiper and drove him to suicide, 
Constantine was now forced to capitulate, but Hon- 
orius refused to accept this submission and had hds 
rival put to death. Ataulph who had occupied Aqui- 
tania, subdued Jovinus, the third rival in 

Gaul, who relied on the Germans on the Rhine for 
support. "Ataulph then married Honorius's step- 
sister, Galla Placidia, at Narbonne in 414; she had 
been taken captive 1^ Alaric. Thereby he aroused 
the bitter enmity of Honorius, in whose behalf Con- 


stantius waged war against Ataulph, the latter being 
assassinated on account of a private feud at Barcelona. 
His successor, Wallia, surrendered Placidia to Hon- 
orius. Constantius, who had effected the outward 
reclamation of the Roman provinces that were occu- 
pied by Germans, was appomted co-ruler with the 
emperor in 420 and received the hand of Placidia. 
Their son, Flavius Placidus Valentinian III, whose 
energetic mother wielded the sceptre for him, was 
invested with the purple after a brief interregnum of 
the usurper John, following the death of Honorius on 
26 August, 423. 

Da.hn, Kbmge der Germanen.V (WixrzhxLxgf 1870); Wietebs- 
hbim-Dahn, Oeachichte der Volkerwanderung, 11 (Leipzig, 1881) ; 
Dahn, Urgeschichte der germamschen und romaniechen Volker, 
II (Berlin, 1881); Eicken, Kampf der Weetgotm u. der Rbmer 
unter Alanch (Leipzig, 1876). 

Kael Hoebee. 

Honorius of Autun (HoNOEms ATTGUSTontTN-BN- 
sis), a theologian, philosopher, and encyclopedic writer 
who lived in the first half of the twelfth century. 
Honorius has been correctly described as one of the 
most mysterious personages in all the medieval period. 
All that can be stated with certainty is that he flour- 
ished between the years 1106 and 1135, that he spent 
the greater part of that time in Southern Germany, 
and that he wrote a very large number of works, most 
of which have come down to us. He is generally said 
to have been a native of Autun in Burgundy, and in 
one of his works (De Luminaribus Ecclesise) he styles 
himself priest and head of the school {scholasticus) of 
Autun”. On the other hand, his references to con- 
temporary events in Germany, the frequency of 
German glosses in his writings, and the possibility of 
reading “ Augustodunensis” to mean “a native of 
Augst” (near Basle) or “ of Augsburg” (in Swabia), 
have induced some historians to conclude that he was 
a German. In recent times it has been suggested that 
he was a monk of St. Au^stine’s at Canterbury, in 
which case “ Augstodunensis” should be read “ Augus- 
tinensis’ * . Again, it is generally supposed that he was 
a Benedictine monk, and yet some of the oldest MSS, 
describe him as solitarius. This, ^ of course, could 
mean monk by some, however, it is taken literally 
to mean a hermit or inclusus, and one at least of the 
recent writers on the subject (Endres, “Honorius 
Augustodunensis”, Munich, 1906) does not hesitate 
to associate Honorius with the Irish indusi who were 
in the neighbourhood of Batisbon in the twelfth 
century. It is interesting to find that Honorius is 
well acquainted with John the Scot (see Eeitjgena, 
John Scottjs), imitates his style, borrows his defini- 
tion of philosophy, writes a compendium of one of his 
books, and generally betrays the influence of a writer 
who was not considered worthy of study by the major- 
ity of Honorius’s contemporaries. Curiously enough, 
he calls John the Scot 'Voannes Scotus vd Chrysos'- 
tomu8*% the latter name being probably a personal 
tribute to the eloquence of the great Irish philosopher. 

The list of Honorius's writings is a veiy long one. 
In Fez's ‘'Thesaurus" (“Diss. isagog.", in vol.ll, p. 
4) we find as many as thirty-eight titles. Of these 
the most important are the following: — ^I. Philosoph- 
ical works: Imago Mundi, de Dispositione Orbis", 
a treatise on cosmography, astronomy, meteorology, 
and chronology; “De Philosophic mundi", which 
treats of God, the world, heaven and earth, the soul, 
education; “Clavis Physicse, de Naturis Rerum", 
which, as the incipit of the MS. indicates, is a com- 
pilation “excerptus ab Honorio solitario de quinque 
libris cuiusdam ChrUotomiV\ that is from John the 
Scot; “De libero arbitrio" (two distinct works), and 
several short treatises on the soul. 11. Theological 
works: “Elucidarium", a summary of all Christian 
theology in the form of a dialogue, which was trans- 
lated into French in the thirteenth century by the 
Dominican Jeffrey of Waterford, and into German 
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some time before the fifteenth century; “Sigillum 
Beatse Marise'', an exposition of the Canticle of Can- 
ticles; “Gemma Animse”, a treatise on the Divine 
Office; “Eucharistion”, a work on the Body and 
Blood of Christ; “Speculum Ecclesise”, a book of 
sermons, and. a work “De incontinentia clericorum 
seu ofifendiculum”. III. Works of general educa- 
tional value, such as “De luminaribus Ecclesise”, 
“Summa totius Historise”, “Series Romanorum Pon- 
tificum”, etc. Honorius composed a commentary on 
the “Timseus" of Plato, of which unfortunately only 
a fragment has come down to us. This fragment 
is published in Migne's edition of Honorius’ s w'orks 
(P. L., CLXXII) from Cousin’s edition of it in the 
introduction to the “Ouvrages in^dits d’Ab^lard”. 

Honorius does not pretend to observe a distinction 
between the province of philosophy and that of theol- 
ogy. In his work “Philosophia Mundi” he treats of 
the mystery of the Trinity, and in the treatise “De 
Haeresibus” he enumerates the “heretics of pagan 
times”, Stoics, Pythagoreans, Platonists, etc. The 
distinction, which seems so natural to us, was not 
acknowledged generally imtil the time of St. Thomas. 
Honorius, as has been said, borrows his definition of 
philosophy from John the Scot. “Philosophy”, he 
says, “is the comprehension of thmgs visible and in- 
visible ” (eorum quae sunt et non videntur et quae stmt 
et videntur comprehensio). True to the inspiration 
of the Platonists, he bems with the invisible, un- 
created, incorporeal, and proceeds to the considera- 
tion of the visible, created, corporeal. ^ But, unlike 
the Platonists, he has a proper appreciation of the 
value of concrete knowledge. Consequently, he de- 
votes much space in philosophy to the description 
of the actual world, and in his theological speculations 
he is far from overlooking the value of institutions, 
ceremonies, and the organization of religious truth 
in the life and career of the Church. He thus marks 
one of the first epochs in the history of the relation 
between speculative and positive teaching in the Mid- 
dle Ages. At the same time he does not overlook the 
mystical element in Christian thought. In fact, he is 
an author whose importance has been too generally 
imored in the history of Christian philosophy and 
theology. 

Miqnb, P. Zr., CLXXII; Coxtsin, Ouvrages inSd. d' Abelard 
(Paris, 1836), 646-7 ; Schladbbach, Das Muddanum dee H<m- 
orizcs AugusiodunensiSf etc. (Leipzig, 1884); Mon. Oerm. Hist,: 
Scriptorea, X, 125-8; Wiener Sxtzimg^er., 1901-6; Revue dee 
sciences ecclis, (Aug,, Sept., Oct., Nov., 1907); Endues, Hono- 
rius Augvsfodunensis (Munich, 1906). 

William Turner. 

Honour may be defined as the deferential recog- 
nition by wora or sign of another's worth or station. 
Thus I show honour to another by giving him his title 
if he have one, and by raising my hat to him, or by 
yielding to him a place of precedence. I thereby 
give expression to my sense of his worth, and at the 
same time I profess my own inferiority to him. 

It is right and proper that marks of honour should 
be paid to worth of any kind, if there be no special 
reason to the contrary, and we are obliged to honour 
those who stand in any relation of superiority to our- 
selves. First and foremost, we must honour God by 
worshipping Him as our first beginning and last end, 
the infinite source of all that we have and are. We 
honour the angels and saints on account of the gifts 
and graces bestowed on them by God. We honour 
our parents, from whom we received our earthly be- 
ing, and to whom we owe our bringinjg-up and prepara- 
tion for the battle of life. Our rulers, spiritual and 
temporal, have a just claim on our honour by reason 
of the authority over us which they have received 
from God. We honour the aged for their presumed 
wisdom, virtue, and experience. We should always 
honour moral worth wherever we find it, and we may 
honour the highly talented, those who have been en- 


dowed with great beauty, strength, and dexterity, 
the well-born, and even the rich and powerful, for 
riches and power may, and should, be made the instru- 
ments of virtue and well-doing. 

Among the goods which are external to man honour 
holds the first place^ above wealth and power. It is 
that which we especially give to God, it is the highest 
reward which we can bestow on virtue, and it is what 
men naturally prize the most. The Apostle bids us 

f ive honour to whom honour is due, and so, to with- 
old it or to show dishonour to whom honour is due 
is a sin against justice, and entails the obligation 
of making suitable restitution. If we have simply 
neglected our duty in this respect, we must make 
amends by more assiduously cultivating the person 
imured by our neglect. If we have been guilty of 
ofering a public insult to another,^ we must offer an 
equally public satisfaction; if the insult was private, 
we must make the suitable reparation in private, so 
that the person injured should be reasonably satisfied. 
Those who are placed in authority in Church or State, 
and have the bestowal of public honours, are bound 
by the special virtue of distributive justice to bestow 
honours according to merit, v If they fail in this duty, 
they are guilty of the special sin of acceptation of 
persons. The public good of the Church specially re- 
quires that those who are more worthy should be pro- 
moted to such high dignities as the cardinalate or 
episcopate, and for the same reason there is a grave 
obligation to promote the more worthy rather than 
the less worthy to ecclesiastical benefices that have 
the cure of souls annexed to them. According to the 
more probable opinion, the same rule holds good con- 
cerning promotion to benefices to which the cure of 
souls is not attached, though St. Alphonsus allows 
that the contrary opinion is probable, provided that 
the favoured person is at least worthy of the honour, 
although less worthy than his rival. When an ex- 
amination is held to decide who among many candi- 
dates is to be chosen for a post of honour, there is a 
still stricter obligation to choose the one whom all the 
tests show to be — other things being equal — the most 
worthy of the post. On the ground that, where this 
obligation is neglected, not only distributive justice is 
violated, as in the preceding cases, but commutative 
justice as well, the common opinion holds that if one 
who by examination is proved more worthy is passed 
over, he has a right to compensation for the injury 
which he has suffered. Many, however, deny the 
obligation to make restitution in the matter of bene- 
fices even in this case, on the ground that, though an 
examination to test fitness be held, yet no strict corn- 
act is entered into by which those who confer the 
enefice bind themselves in strict justice to grant it to 
the more worthy. It is plain that those who are re- 
sponsible for the appointment of an unfit person to a 
post of superiority are also responsible for the harm 
which his unfitness causes. The foregoing principles 
have been formulated by divines for the settling of 
questions connected with the appointment to ecclesi- 
astical benefices, but they are applicable to other 
similar appointments, both ecclesiastical and civil. 

A question of great interest in the history of re- 
ligion and morals, and of primary importance in 
Christian asceticism, must be treated of here. We 
have seen that honour is not only a good, but that it is 
the chief of those external goods T^ich man can en- 
joy. St. Thomas Aquinas and Catholic divines agree 
in this with Aristotle. We have also seen that, ac- 
cording to Catholic doctrine, all are bound in justice 
to give honour to whom honcur is due. It follows 
from this that it is not morally wrong to seek honour 
in due moderation and with the proper motive. And 
yet Christ severely blamed the Pharisees for loving 
the first places at feasts, the first chairs in the syna- 

g ogues, salutations in the marketplace, and titles of 
onour. He told His disciples not to be called Rabbi, 
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Father, or Master, like the Pharisees; the greatest 
among His disciples should be the servant of all; and 
whosoever exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

Here^ we touch upon the distinctive characteristic 
of Christian morality as distinguished from pagan 
ethics. The ideal type of manhood in the system of 
Aristotle is drawn for us in that philosopher's cele- 
brated description of the magnanimous man. The 
magnanimous man is described as one who, being 
really worthy of great things, holds himself worthy 
of them.^ For he who holds himself thus worthy 
beyond his real deserts is a fool, and no man possessed 
of any virtue whatsoever can ever be a fool or show 
want of understanding. He, on the other hand, who 
holds himself worthy of less than his merits is little- 
minded, no matter whether the merits which he thus 
underrates be great, or moderate, or small. The 
merits, then, of the high-minded man are extreme, 
but in his conduct he observes the proper mean. For 
he holds himself worthy of his exact deserts, while 
others either overestimate or else underestimate their 
ovm merits. And since he is not only worthy of great 
things, but also holds idmself worthy of them — or 
rather, indeed, of the very greatest things — ^it follows 
that there is some one object which ought most espe- 
cially to occupy him. Now this object is honour, for 
it is the very greatest of all external goods. But the 
high-minded man, since his deserts are the highest 

E ossible, must be among the best of men; for the 
etter a man is the higher will be his deserts, and the 
best man will have the highest deserts. True high- 
mindedness, therefore, cannot but imply virtue; or, 
rather, the criterion of high-mindedness is the con- 
joint perfection of all the mdividual virtues. High- 
mind^ness, then, would seem to be the crown, as it 
were, of all the virtues; for it not only involves their 
existence, but it also intensifies their lustre. It is 
with honour, then, and with dishonour that the high- 
minded man is most especially concerned. And 
where he meets with OTeat honour^ and that from up- 
right men, he will take pleasure m it; although his 
pleasure not be excessive, inasmuch as he has 
obtained at the outside only what he merits, if not 
perhaps less — since adequate honour for perfect virtue 
cannot be found. He will, however, none the less 
receive such honour from upright men, inasmuch as 
they have no greater reward to offer him. But hon- 
our given by the common herd, and upon unimportant 
occasions, he will hold in utter contempt, for it will 
be no measure of his deserts. Now the high-minded 
man justly despises his ne^hbours, for his estimate 
is always right; but the majority of men despise their 
fellows upon insufficient groimds. He also loves to 
confer a favour, but feels shame at receiving one; for 
the formet argues superiority, the latter inferiority. 
The high-mind^ would, moreover, seem to bear those 
in mind to whom they have done kindnesses, but not 
those from whom they have received them. For he 
who has received a kindness stands in a position in- 
ferior to that of him who has conferred it, whereas the 
high-minded man desires a position of superiority. 
And so he hears with pleasure of the favours he has 
conferred, but with dislike of those which he has 
received. 

These are the chief traits in this celebrated portrait 
as far as they relate to the matter with which we 
are dealing. Aristotle fills in the details of the pic- 
ture With minute accuracy; it is obvious that he 
dwelt upon it with loving care, as the highest ideal of 
his ethical system. And yet, as we read it now, the 
description has in it an element of the ridiculous. If 
the high-minded man of Aristotle appeared to-day in 
any decent society, he would soon be given to under- 
stand that he took himself a great deal too seriously, 
and he would be quizzed unmercifully until he abated 
something of his pretensions. It is, indeed, a con- 


summate picture of a noble pride which the pagan 
philosopher 'paints for us, and Christianity teaches 
us that aU pride is a lie. Human nature, even at its 
best and noblest, is, after all, a poor thing, and even 
vile, as CMstian asceticism tells us. Was, then, 
Aristotle simply wrong in his doctrine concerning 
nmgnanimity? By no means. St. Thomas accepts 
^ teacl^g concerning this virtue, but, to prevent 
it becoming pride, he tempers it with the doctrine of 
Christian hurnility. Christian doctrine joins all that 
is true and noble in Aristotle’s description of m^- 
nanimity with what revelation and experience alike 
teach us concerning human frailty and sinfulness. 
The residt is the sweetness, the truth, and the strength 
of the highest Christian character. Instead of a self- 
satisfied Aristides or Pericles, we have a St. Paul, a St. 
Francis of Assisi, or a St. Francis Xavier. The great 
Christian saint is penetrated with a sense of his own 
weakness and unworthiness apart from God's grace. 
TMs prevents him thinking himself worthy of any- 
thing except punishment on account of his sins and 
xmfaithfulness to grace. He never despises his neigh- 
bour, but esteems all men more than he does himself. 
If left to himself, he prefers, with St. Peter of Alcan- 
tara, to be despised of men and to suffer for Christ. 
But if the glory of God and the good of his feUow-men 
require it, the Christian saint is prepared to abandon 
his obscurity. He knows that he can do all things in 
Him Who strengthens him. With incredible energy, 
constancy, and utter forgetfulness of self, he works 
wonders without apparent means. If honours are 
bestowed on him, he knows how to accept them and 
refer them to God if it be for His service. Otherwise 
he despises them as he does riches, and prefers to be 
poor and despised with Him Who was meek and hum- 
ble of heart. 

In opposition to the pagan doctrine of Aristotle 
and the selfish worldliness of the Pharisees, the Chris- 
tian attitude towards honours may be stated in a few 
words. Honour, being the due homage paid to worth, 
is the chief among the external goods wnich man can 
enjoy. It may be lawfully sou^t for, but inasmuch 
as afl worth is from God, and man of himself has noth- 
ing but sin, it must be referred to God and sought 
omy for His sake or for the good of one’s fellow-men. 
Honours, like riches, are dangerous gifts, and it is 
praiseworthy to renounce them out of love for Him 
who for our sakes was poor and despised, 

Abz8totlb» The Nicomachean Bihica; Sr. Tho&ca.s* Svmma; 
St. Alphonstjs Liqtjori, Theologia Moralie (Turin, 1825); St. 
iGNATXtrs LoTOLiL, Spiritual JExercieee; Lossius, De Juatitid et 
Jure (Venice, 1625). 

T. Slater, 


Hontheim (Febronius), Johannes Nicolatjs von, 
auxiliary Bishop of Trier; b. at Trier, 27 January, 
1701; d. at Montquentin, near Orval, 2 Sept.. 1790. 
The son of Karl Caspar von Hontheim and of Anna 
Margareta von Anethan, he received his early educa- 
tion from the Jesuits of Trier, with whom he subse- 
quently had little sympathy. He afterwards attended 
the Universities of Tner, Louvain, and Leyden, where 
he devoted himself to the stu(fy of law and theology. 
The works of Van Espen, the Louvain professor, and 
his Gallican doctrine influenced him greatly. He 
became a doctor of law at Trier in 1724, and then 
made an educational tour through various countries 
— ^Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Italy — and spent 
three years in Rome. Having become a priest 22 May, 
1728, ne was received without delay among the Canons 
of St-Simeon at Trier, in the prebend which his uncle, 
Hugo Frederick von Anethan, had given him when 
he reached the age of twelve years, at which time 
he had received the tonsure. He also discharged 
other ecclesiastical functions, and in 1732 became 

? >rofessor of the Pandects at the University of Trier, 
n 1738 he went to Coblenz where he discharged the 
duties of official and president of the Grand S4minaire 
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of that city. He left Coblenz in 1747 on account of ill- 
health, and returned to Trier, where he became in 1748 
dean of the chapter of St-Simeon, auxiliary bishop, 
and vicar-general. He received episcopal consecra- 
tion at Mainz, 16 February, 1749, with the title of 
Bishop of Mraophytos (Greece) in partibus inji- 
delium. To these already absorbing duties he added 
those of vice-chancellor of the university. In 1763 
he published his famous work “ Justini Febronii juris- 
consulti de statu Ecclesise et legitim^^ potestate Ro- 
mani pontificis liber singularis which aroused so 
much controversy (see Febronianism). 

In 1778 he asked and received the nomination of a 
second auxiliary bishop^ and in the next year, on 21 
April, resigned his duties as dean of the collegiate 
church of St-Simeon. It was not until two years be- 
fore he died that he reno^ced with complete sin- 
cerity his erroneous doctrines. He was a man of 
short stature, energetic, hard-working, pious, and gen- 
erous. His ^eat fault was to have upheld and propar 
gated Gallican doctrines in Germany. Apart from 
several juridical (dissertations and lectures — e. g.. 
“De jurisprudenti^ naturali et summo imperio” 
(1724); “Nonnae studiorum pro imiversitate ^evi- 
rensi et gymnasio Confluentino (1751); “Argi^enta 
psalmorum et canticorum'* (1759) — ^his principal 
works are “Historia Trevirensis diplomatica et prag- 
matical (3 vols., Augsburg, 1750); “Prodromus his- 
torise Trevirensis" (2 vols., Augsburg, 1757), and his 
works on the constitution of the Church: “De statu 
ecclesise ", mentioned above, and its successive editions 
(1763-70) and supplements (II, III, IV, the last in 
2 parts, 1770-74); “Justinus Febronius abbreviatus 
et emendatus " (Cologne and Frankfort, 1777) ; “ Jus- 
tini Febronii commentarius in suam retractionem" 
(Frankfort, 1781). The city of Trier possesses an 
unedited work by him, viz. the “Historise scriptorum 
et monumentorum Treviren. amplissima colfectio". 

Mejxb, (2nd ed., Tubingen, 18S5):KEAX7sinA22^«m. 

deutache JSiog.t XIII, 83 sq.; Schulte, Geack. der Quellen tend 
lAtteratier dea canoniachen Hechia, III (Stuttgart, 1875-80), pt. i, 
193 scl: BrOck in Kirdhenlex,^ s. v. See also bibliography 
■under ^bronianism. 

A. Van Hove. 

Hood, a flexible, conical, brimless head-dress, cover- 
ing the entire head, except the face. It is either a 
separate garment or part of a cloak. In the first Case 
it generally ends below in a sort of cape, sometimes 
open in front, and sometimes closed so that the only 
opening is that for the face. Among the Romans, the 
hood (citcuUuSf a word of Celtic origin) was worn as a 
separate garment especially by drivers, herdsmen, and 
labourers; and by all classes as part of the lacerna. 
the Urrus, and particularly the poenula, varieties of 
cloaks. The hood in both forms was very common in 
the Middle Ages, especially in France, Germany, and 
England, being worn by clerics and laymen, men and 
women, high and low. It was the ordinary head- 
dress of monks and mendicant friars and was pre- 
scribed as part of the religious habit. In the thir- 
teenth ancf fourteenth centuries the hood usually 
ended in a long peak* {liripippium\ which extended 
down the back, and was used occasionally as a neck- 
cloth. Towards the close of the Middle Ages the hood, 
though not universally abandoned, was superseded by 
the hat, among both clerics and laymen; it was re- 
tained especially by the old Orders. In fact the Ca- 
puchins receive their name from their hood (capuce), 
which differs in form from that of the other Francis- 
cans. From the hood was developed the coif or cap 
formerly worn by women. A form of head-dress de- 
rived from the hood was the almutia (cdmiUium, 
(xmutia), used by members of the chapter in choir as 
early as the beginning of the thirteenth century. It 
was notable as a rule for its large-sized cape and two 
hom-like puffs resting on the tenmles, but without the 
Uripippiuin. It was made preferably of fur, or at 


least lined with fur, and the lower part was adornec 
with fur tassels. It was never a liturgical garment, 
but only part of the choir-dress, and a distinguishing 
mark of the canons. As a head-covering it gradually 
lost its significance when the biretta was adopted for 
the choir. As early as the sixteenth century the 
almutia was often carried on the arm. To-day it is 
used only in a few places (Arras, Amiens, Chartres, 
Lucerne, etc.). 

Similar in form to the almutia is the mozzetta, a 
cape provided with a small hood. Though it prop- 
erly belongs to the pope, cardinals, and bishops, its use 
is also granted to other melates and to members of 
distinguished chapters. The pope’s mozzetta is red; 
that of the cardinals red, rose-coloured, or violet; all 
others are violet, xmless the prelate belongs to a reli- 
gious order, in which case the colour of the mozzetta 
and of the reli^ous habit is the same. It is open in 
front, but provided with buttons, and during Divine 
services is worn over the rochet. Bishops wear it 
within their dioceses, both inside and outside the 
church. Members of chapters do not wear it outside 
the church unless the chapter appears corporaliter. 
The mozzetta cannot be traced back farther than the 
fifteenth centui^. It is regarded either as a shortened 
cappa, or is derived, perhaps, and more correctly, from 
the almutia. 

Pault-Wissowa, Redlencyc,y IV (2nd ed. Stuttgart, 1901), 
s. V. CitcuUva; Viollet-le-Duc, Did. raiaonnd du mobilier Fran* 
i^ia, in (Pari^ 1872), s. w. aumuaae and chaperon; Braun, 
me litvrgiat^e Oewandung (Freiburg, 1907), 356 sq<L 

Jos. Braun. 

Hoogstraten (also Hochstratbn), Jacob van, 
theologian and controversialist, b. about 1460, in Hoog- 
straeten, Belgium; d. in Cologne, 24 January, 1627. 
He studied the classics and theology with the Domini- 
cans at Louvain, and in 1485 was among the first in 
the history of that institution to receive the de^ee of 
Master of Arts. He there entered the order, and after 
his ordination to the priesthood in 1496, he matricu- 
lated in the University of Cologne to continue his theo- 
logical studies. The general chapter held in 1498 at 
Ferrara appointed him professor of theology in the 
Dominican college of Cologne. In 1 500 he was elected 
pdor of the convent in Antwerp, and on the expira- 
tion of his term of oflftce returned to Cologne, where, in 
February, 1504, he received the degree of Doctor of 
Theology. At the general chapter of Pavia in 1 507 he 
was m^e regent of studies, and thereby became pro- 
fessor of theology in the university. His vast theo- 
logical attainments and his natural ability to impart 
knowledge made him an exceptionally successful 
teacher. 

Hoo^traten began his controversial career by pub- 
lishing in defence of the mendicant orders, who had 
been accused of abusing their privileges, his “Defen- 
sorium fratrum mendicantium contra curatos illos qui 
privilegiafratruminjuste impugnat” (Cologne, 1507). 
In the following year he published several works 
against the eminent Italian jurist, Pietro Tomasi of 
I&venna, who was then lecturing in the German uni- 
versities. During his controversy with the Italian 
jurist he was elected prior of the convent of Cologne, 
and thus became inquisitor general of the archbishop- 
rics of Cologne, Mainz, and Trier. He played his 
principal r61e, however, inthecontroversy with Johann 
Reuchlin (q. v.) on the confiscation of Jewish books, 
in the course of which Reuchlin's opponents were satir- 
ized in the famous “Epistolse obscurorum virorum,^^ 
While he took no active part in the earlier stages of the 
controversy, his sympathies, nevertheless, as is evi- 
denced by his relations with the converted Jew, Pfef- 
ferkom, were with Reuchlin's opponents. Influenced 
no doubt, to some extent by the unfavourable attitude 
of the universities towards the Jewish books, Hooi^ 
straten on September 16, 1513, in his capacity as in- 
quisitor, summoned Reuchlin to appear within irix 
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days before the ecclesiastical court of Mainz to answer 
to the charges^of favouring the Jews and their anti- 
Christian literature. The latter appealed to Rome; 
whereupon Leo X authorized the Bishop of Speyer 
to decide the matter. Meanwhile, Hoogstraten had 
Reuchlin's Augenspiegel”, a previously published re- 
tort to Pfefferkorn’s “ Handspiege^^ publicly burned at 
Cologne. On 29 March, 1514, the Bishop of Speyer an- 
nounced that the “ Augenspiegel” contained nothing 
injurious to the Catholic Faith, pronounced judgment 
in favour of Reuchlin, and condemned Hoogstraten 
to pay the expenses consequent upon the process. 
The latter appealed to Rome, but the pope postponed 
the trial indefinitely. At the instance of Franz von 
Sickingen and others, the Dominicans deprived Hoog- 
straten of the office of prior and inquisitor, but in 
January, 1520, the pope annulled the decision of the 
Bishopi of Speyer, condemned the “Augenspiegel”, 
and reinstated Hoogstraten. 

Although to us living in the twentieth century the 
attitude of Hoogstraten and his party may be censured 
as severe, yet when viewed in the light of the medieval 
spirit we nnd much that will palliate the views then 
prevalent. Among the other works of Hoogstraten 
besides those already mentioned, the following are the 
more important: (1) “Defensio scholastica principum 
Alemannise in eo, (mod sceleratos detinent insepultos 
in ligno contra P. Ravennatem” (Colo^e, 1508); (2) 

Justificatorium princigum Alemanniae, dissolvens 
rationes Petri Ravennatis, quibus Principum judicia 
carpsit” (Cologne, 1508); (3) ^^Tractatus de cada- 
veribus maleficorum morte punitorum” (Cologne, 
1508); (4) ^'Tractatus magistralis, declarans (juam 
graviter peccent quaerentes auxilium a malencis'^ 
(Cologne, 1510); (5) “Apologia Fr. Jacobi Hoog- 
straeten'' (Cologne, 1518); (6) “Apologia altera'’ 
(Cologne, 1519); (7) “Destructio cabbalse" (Cologne, 
1519); (8) “Margarita moralis philosophise in ouo- 
decim r^acta libros” (Cologne, 1521). 

Qu6tif and Echard, Scnpt. Ord. Freed., II, 67-72; Hurtbr, 
Nomenclator; Paulus, Die deutschen Domznikaner in Kampfe 
gegen Lu^er (1903), 86-106; Reichert, Jkfonwmcnto ord. Freed, 
hiatorica (Rome, 1900), II, 67; VIII, 432; Crbmans, De Jacobi 
Hoogstraeten vitd et scriptia (Bonn, 1869). 

Joseph Schrobder. 

Hooke, Litkb Joseph, b. at Dublin in 1716; d, 
at St- Cloud, Paris, 16 Ajjril, 1796, son of Nathaniel 
Hooke the historian. Owing to the penal laws which 
forbade the education of Catholics in Ireland, he 
was sent when young to Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet, 
Paris, where he remained till he received the licen- 
tiate: He then entered the Sorbonne and graduated 
in 1736. In 1742 he was appointed to a chair of 
theology, and soon earned a high reputation for 
learning. On 18 November, 1751, he presided at the 
defence of the famous thesis of de Prades, which con- 
tained some dangerous errors and aroused violent 
protestations. ^ Hooke, seeing the full force of the 
erroneous opinions, confessed that he had not read the 
thesis, withdrew his signatme, and demanded the 
condemnation of the propositions. De Prades was 
suspended by the faculty which publicly censured the 
S3mdic, the grand-mattre, and Hooke, the three sig- 
natories. Cardmal de' Tencin, visitor of the Sor- 
bonne, in virtue of a lettre de cachet and of his own 
authority, deprived Hooke of his chair, 3 May, 1752, 
and forced him to leave the Sorbonne. In 1754 de 
Prades was pardoned by Benedict XIV, whereupon 
Hooke appealed to the cardinal and the papal secre- 
tary, but obtained only the recall of the lettre de 
cachet. Louis XV, however, granted him a pension. 
In 1762 he again presented himself for a chair and 
was appointed, in preference to a candidate of the 
archbishop De Beaumont, who refused his sanction 
and withdrew his students from Hooke's lectures. In 
consequence Hooke addressed to him his famous 
letter (1763), pleading for more lenient treatment 
VII.— 30 


in view of the pardon granted to de Prades, and 
making a profession of faith on the points impugned 
in the thesis. The Sorbonne upheld him and ap- 

g ointed him one of the censors who condemned 
Rousseau's “Emile". But as the archbishop was 
firm, Hooke resigned his theological professorship and 
accepted the chair of Hebrew. Some years later he 
was made curator of the Mazarin library. He held 
this position till 1791, when the Directory dismissed 
him for refusing to take the oath of the civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy. He then withdrew to Saint-Cloud 
where he died. His principal work is “Religionis 
naturalis et revelatse principia" (Paris, 1752), which 
was edited for the third time and annotated by his 
friend Dom Brewer, 0. S. B. (Paris, 1774), a treatise 
which is justly regarded as the foundation of the 
modem science of Christian apologetics. His other 
writings are “Lettre k Mgr. I'Archev^que de Paris" 
(Paris, 1763); “Discours et reflexions critiques sur 
I'histoire et le gouvernement de I’ancienne Rome" 
(Paris, 1770-84), a translation of his father’s history 
of Rome; “ M4moires du Marechal de Berwick" (Paris, 
1778), which he edited with notes; “Principes sur la 
nature et I’essence du pouvoir de I'eglise" (Paris, 
1791). His “Religionis principia" is contained in 
Migne's “Cursus Theologifie". 

Feller, Dictionnaire historique, s. v.; Htjrter, Nomenclator; 
DotJAis in Reoue pratique d*apologitique (July, 1909), p. 501; 
Gillow, Btbl. Diet. Eng. Cath., s. v. 

A. A. MacErlean. 

Hope, in its widest acceptation, is described as the 
desire of something together with the expectation of 
obtaining it. The Scholastics say that it is a move- 
ment of the appetite towards a future good, which 
though hard to attain is possible of attainment. Con- 
sideration of this state of soul is limited in this article 
to its aspect as a factor in the supernatural order. 
Looked at in this way it is defined to be a Divine vir- 
tue by which we confidently expect, with God's help, 
to reach eternal felicity as well as to have at our dis- 
posal the means of securing it. It is said to be Divine 
not merely because its immediate object is God, but 
also because of the special maimer of its origin. 
Hope, such as we are here contemplating, is an infused 
virtue; i. e., it is not, like good habits m general, the 
outcome of repeated acts or the product of our own 
industry. Like supernatural faim and charity it is 
directly implanted in the soul by Almighty God. 
Both in itself and in the scope of its operation it out- 
strips the limits of the created order, and is to be had 
if at all only through the direct largess of the Creator. 
The capacity which it confers is not only the strength- 
ening of an existing power, but rather the elevation, 
the *fcransforming of a faculty for the performance of 
functions essentially outside its natural sphere of 
activity. All of this is intelligible only on the basis, 
which we take for granted, that there is such a thing 
as the supernatural order, and that the only realizable 
ultimate destiny of man in the present providence of 
God lies in that order. 

Hope is termed a theological virtue because its 
immediate object is God, as is true of the other two 
essentially infused virtues, faith and charity. St. 
Thomas acutely says that the theological virtues are 
so called “because they have God for their object, 
both in so far as by them we are properly directed to 
Him, and because they are infused into our souls by 
God alone, as also, finally, because we come to know 
of them only by Divine revelation in the Sacred 
Scriptures". Theologians enlarge upon this idea by 
saying that Almighty God is both the material and the 
formal object of hope. He is the material object be- 
cause He is that which is chiefly, though not solely, 
aimed at when we elicit acts of this virtue; i. e., 
whatever else is looked for is only desired in so far as 
it bears a relation to Him. Hence according to the 
generally followed teaching, not only supernatural 
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helps, particularly such as are necessary for our salva- 
tion. but also thii^s in the temporal order, inasmuch 
as they can be means to reach the supreme end of 
human life, may be the material objects of super- 
natural hope. It is worth while noting here that in a 
strict construction of the term we cannot properly 
hope for eternal life for someone other than ourselves. 
The reason is that it is of the nature of hope to desire 
and expect something apprehended precisely as the 
good or happiness of the one who hopes (Jbonum 
proprium). In a qualified sense, however, that is so 
far as love may have united us with others, we may 
hope for others as well as for ourselves. 

By the formal object of hope we understand the 
motive or motives wnich lead us to entertain a confi- 
dent expectation of a happy issue to our efforts in the 
matter of eternal salvation notwithstanding the diflBi- 
culties which beset our path. Theologians are not of 
one mind in determining what is to be assigned as the 
sufficient reason of supernatural hope. Mazzella (De 
Virtutibus Infusis, disp. v, art. 2), whose judgment has 
the merit of simplicity as well as that of adequate 
analysis, finds the foundation of our hope in two 
things. It is based, according to him, on our appre- 
hension of God as our supreme supernatural good 
Whose communication in the beatific vision is to 
make us happy for all eternity, and also on those 
Divine attributes such as omnipotence, mercy and 
fidelity, which unite to exhibit God as our unfailing 
helper. These considerations, he thinks, motive our 
wills or furnish the answer to the question why we 
hope. Of course it is taken for granted that the 
yearning for God, not simply because of His own 
infinite perfections but explicitly because He is to be 
our reward, is a righteous temper of soul; otherwise 
the spiritual attitude of hope in which such a longing 
is included would not be a virtue at all. Luther and 
Calvin were at one in insisting that only the product 
of the perfect love of God, i. e., the love of God for His 
own sake, was to be regarded as morally good. Con- 
sequently they rejected as sinful whatever was done 
only through consideration of eternal reward or, in 
other words, through that love of God which the 
Scholastics call “amor concupiscentise The Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sess. vi, can. 31) stigmatized these errors 
as heresy: If anyone says that a justified person sins 
when such a one does what is right through hope 
of eternal reward, let him be anathema In spite 
of this unequivocal pronouncement of the council, 
Baius, the celebrated Louvain theologian, substan- 
tially reiterated the false doctrine of the Reformers on 
this point. His teaching on the matter was formu- 
lated in the thirty-eighth proposition extracted from 
his works, and was condemned by St. Pius V. Ac- 
cording to him there is no true act of virtue except 
what is elicited by charity, and as all love is either of 
God or His creatures, all love which is not the love of 
God for His own sake, i. e. for His own infinite per- 
fections, is depraved cupidity and a sin. Of course in 
such a theory there could not properly speaking be 
any place for the virtue of hope as we understand it. 
It is easy also to see how it fits in with the initial 
Protestant position of identifying faith and confidence 
and thus making hope rather an act of the intellect 
than of the will. For if we may not hope, in the 
Catholic sense, for blessedness, the only suostitute 
available seenas to be belief in the Divine mercy and 
promises. 

It is a truth constantly acted upon in Catholic life 
and no less explicitly taught that hope is necessary to 
salvation. It is necessary nrst of all as an indispen- 
sable means {necessitate medii) of attaining salvation, so 
that no one can enter upon eternal bliss without it. 
Hence even infants, though they caimot have elicited 
the act, must have had tne habit of hope infused in 
Baptism. Faith is said to be “ the substance of things 
hoped for” (Hebrews, ii, 1), and without it “it is im- 


possible to please God ” (ibid ., xi, 6) . Obviously, there- 
fore, hope is required for salvation with the same abso- 
lute necessity as faith. Moreover, hope is necessary 
because it is prescribed by law, the natural law which, in 
the hypothesis that we are destined for a supernatural 
end, obliges us to use the means suited to that end. 
Further, it is prescribed by the positive Divine law, as, 
for instance, in the first Epistle of St. Peter, i, 13: 
“Trust perfectly in the grace which is offered you in 
the revelation of Jesus Christ”. There is both a nega- 
tive and a positive precept of hope. The negative 
precept is in force ever and always. Hence there can 
never be a contingent in which one may lawfully 
despair or presume. The positive precept enjoining 
the exercise of the virtue of hope demands fulfilment 
sometimes, because one has to discharge certain Chris- 
tian duties which involve an act of this supernatural 
confidence, such as prayer, penance, and the like. Its 
obligation is then said, in the language of the schools, 
to be per accidens. On the other hand, there are times 
when it is binding without any such spur, because of 
its own intrinsic importance, or per se. How often this 
is so in the lifetime of a Christian, is not susceptible of 
exact determination, but that it is so is quite clear 
from the tenor of a proposition condemned by Alex- 
ander yil: “Man is at no time during his life bound 
to elicit an act of faith, hope and charity as a conse- 
quence of Divine precepts appertaining to these vir- 
tues”. It is, however, perhaps not superfluous to 
note that the explicit act of hope is not exacted. The 
average good Christian, who is solicitous about living 
up to his beliefs, implicitly satisfies the duty imposed 
by the precept of hope. 

The doctrine herein set forth as to the necessity of 
Christian hope was impugned in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the curious mixture of fanatical mysticism 
and false spirituality called Quietism. This singular 
array of errors was given to the world by a Spanish 
priest named Miguel Molinos. He taught that to 
arrive at the state of perfection it was essential to lay 
aside all self-love to such an extent that one became 
indifferent as to one^s own progress, salvation, or 
damnation. The condition of soul to be aimed at was 
one of absolute quiet brought about by the absence of 
every sort of desire or anything that could be con- 
strued as such. Hence, to quote the words of the 
seventh of the condemned propositions taken from 
Molinos’s “Spritual Guide ‘^the soul must not 
occupy itself with any thought whether of reward 
or punishment, heaven or hell, death or eternity”. 
As a result one ought not to entertain any hope as to 
one's salvation; for that, as a manifestation of self- 
will, implies imperfection.' For the same reason 
petitions to Almighty God about anything whatever 
are quite out of place. No resistance, except of a 
purely negative sort, should be offered to temptations, 
and an entirely passive attitude should be fostered in 
every respect. In the year 1687 Innocent XII con- 
demned sixty-eight propositions embodying this 
extraordinary doctrine as heretical, blasphemous, 
scandalous, etc. He likewise consigned the author 
to perpetual confinement in a monastery, where, 
having previously abjured his errors, he died in the 
year 1696. About the same time a species of pseudo- 
mysticism, largely identical with that of Molinos, 
but omitting the objectionable conclusions, was 
defended by Madame Guyon. It even found an 
advocate in F^nelon who engaged in a controversy 
with Bossuet on the subject. Ultimately twenty- 
three propositions drawn from F^nelon's “Explana- 
tion or the maxims of the Saints on the interior life ” 
were proscribed by Innocent XIL The gist of the 
teaching, so far as we are concerned, was that there 
is in this life a state of perfection with which it is im- 
possible to reconcile any love of God except that 
which is absolutely disinterested, which therefore does 
not contemplate the possession of God as our reward. 
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It would follow that the act of hope is incompatible 
with such a state, since it postulates precisely a desire 
for God, not only because He is good in Himself, but 
also and formally because He is our adequate and 
final good. Hope is less perfect than charity, but that 
admission does not involve a moral deformity of any 
kind, still less is it true that we can or ought to pass 
our lives in a quasi uninterrupted act of pure love of 
God. As a matter of fact, there is no such state 
anywhere identifiable, and if there were it would not 
be inconsistent with Christian hope. 

The question as to the necessity of hope is followed 
with some natural sequence by the inquiry as to its 
certitude. Manifestly, if hope be absolutely required 
as a means to salvation, there is an antecedent pre- 
sumption that its use must in some sense be accom- 
panied by certainty. It is clear that, as certitude is 
properly speaking a predicate of the intellect, it is only 
in a derived sense, or as St. Thomas says participative, 
that we can speak of hope, which is largely a matter 
of the will, as being certain. In other words, hope, 
whose office is to elevate and strengthen our wills^ is 
said to share the certitude of faith, whose abiding 
place is our intellects. For our purpose it is of im- 

E ortance to recall what it is that, being apprehended 
y our intellect, is said to do service as the foundation 
of Christian hope. This has already been determined 
to be the concept of God as our helper gathered from 
reflecting on His goodness, mercy, omnipotence, and 
fidelity to His promises. In a subordinate sense our 
hope is built upon our own merits, as the eternal 
reward is not forthcoming except to those who shall 
have employed their free will to co-operate with the 
aids afforded by God's bounty. Now there is a three- 
fold certitude discernible. (1) A thing is said to be 
certain conditionally when, another thing being given, 
the first infallibly follows. Supernatural hope is evi- 
dently certain in this way, because, granted that a 
man does all that is required to save his soul, he is 
sure to attain to eternal life. This is guaranteed by 
the infinite power and goodness and fidelity of Goa. 
(2) There is a certainty proper to virtues in general 
in so far as they are principles of action. Thus for 
instance a really temperate man may be counted on 
to be uniformly sober. Hope being a virtue may 
claim this moral certainty inasmuch as it constantly 
and after an established method encourages us to look 
for eternal blessedness to be had by the Divine 
munificence and as the crown of our own merits 
accumulated through grace. (3) Finally, a thing is 
certain absolutely, i. e., not conditionally upon the 
verification of some other thing, but quite indepen- 
dently of any such event. In this case no room for 
doubt is left. Is hope certain in this meaning of the 
word? So far as the secondary material object of 
hope is concerned, i. e. those graces which are at 
least remotely adequate for salvation, we can be 
entirely confident that these are most certainly 
provided. As to the primary material object of hope, 
namely, the face-to-face vision of God, the Catholic 
doctrine, as set forth in the sixth session of the Council 
of Trent, is that our hope is unqualifiedly certain if 
we consider only the Divine attributes, which are its 
support, and winch cannot fail. If, however, we limit 
our attention to the sum total of salutary operation 
which we contribute and upon which we also lean as 
upon the reason of our expectation, then, prescinding 
from the case of an individual revelation, hope is to 
be pronounced imcertain. This is plainly for the 
reason that we cannot in advance insure ourselves 
against the weakness or the malice of our free wills. 

This doctrine is in direct antagonism to the initial 
Protestant contention that we can and must be 
altogether certain of our salvation. The only thing 
reqiured for this end, according to the teaching of the 
Reformers, was the special faith or confidence in the 
promises which alone, without good works, justified a 


man. Hence, even though there were no good works 
distinguishable in a person’s earthly career, such an 
one might and ought, notwithstanding, cherish a firm 
hope, provided omy that he did not cease to believe. 

Assuming that the seat of hope is our will, we may 
ask whether, having been once infused, it can ever be 
lost. The answer is that it can be destroyed, both 
by the perpetration of the sm of despair, which is its 
formal opposite, and by the subtraction of the habit of 
faith, which assigns the motives for it. It is not so 
clear that the sin of presumption expels the super- 
natural virtue of hope, although of course it cannot 
coexist with the act. We need not be detained with 
the inquiry whether a man could continue to hope 
if his eternal damnation had been revealed to hinir 
Theologkns are agreed ia regarding such a revelation 
as practically, if not absolutely, impossible. If, by an 
all but clearly absurd hypothesis, we suppose Al- 
mighty God to have revealed to anyone in advance 
that he was surely to be lost, such a person obviously 
could no longer hope. Do the souls in Purgatory 
hope? It is the commonly held opinion that, as they 
have not yet been admitted to the intuitive vision of 
God, and as there is nothing otherwise in their con- 
dition which is at variance with the concept of this 
virtue, they have the habit and elicit the act of hope. 
As to the damned, the concordant judgment is that, 
as they have been deprived of every other super- 
natural gift, so also knowing well the perpetuity of 
their reprobation, they can no longer hope. With 
reference to the blessed in heaven, St. Thomas holds 
that, possessing what they have striven for, they can 
no longer be said to have the theological virtue of 
hope. The words of St. Paul (Rom., viii, 24) are 
to the point: ‘'For we are saved by hope. But hope 
that is seen, is not hope. For what a man seeth, why 
doth he hope for?" They can still desire the glory 
which is to be proper to their risen bodies and also, 
by reason of the bonds of charity, they can wish for 
the salvation of others, but tnis is not, properly 
speaking, hope. The human Soul of Christ furnishes 
an example. Because of the hypostatic union It 
was already enjoying the beatific vision. At the 
same time, because of the passible nature with which 
He had clothed Himself, He was in the state of pil- 
grimage (in statu viatoris), and hence He could look 
forward with longing to His assumption of the 
qualities of the glorified body. This however was not 
hope, because hope has as its main object union with 
God in heaven. 

Wilhelm and Scannbll, Manual of Dogmatic Theology 
(LondoEN 1909); Mazzblla, De Virtubihue Infuaia (]^me, 
1884); Slatbb, Manual of Moral Theology York, 1908); 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica (Turin, 1885) ; Bal- 
i^RiNi, Opus Theologicum Morale (Prato, 1901). 

Joseph F. Delaot. 

Hope-Scott (originally Hope), James Robbet, 
parliamentary hamster, Q.C.; b. 15 July, 1812, at 
Great Marlow, Berkshire, England; d. in London, 29 
April, 187^ third son of the Honourable Sir Alexan- 
der Hope, G.C.B., who was fourth son of John, second 
Earl of Hopetoun, a Scottish title dating from 1703, 
His mother was third and youngest daughter of 
George Brown of Ellerton, Roxburghshire. During 
early childhood his home was the Military College 
at Sandhurst, where his father was in command, 
^terwards he went abroad with his parents, staying 
in succession at Dresden, Lausanne, and Florence, 
and thus gaining a mastery of the German, French, 
and Italian tongues. In 1825 he entered Eton, 
whence, in 1828. he noatriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford. After a visit to Paris in 1829 he went into 
residence at Oxford the ^me year. The degree of 
B.A. he took in 1832, coming out in the fourth class 
in Uteris humanioribus. Next year he was elected a 
Fellow of Merton. ^ In 1835 he gave up his intention 
of entering the ministry of the Established Church* 
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and began to study law under conveyancers, his call 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple taking place in 1838. 
Meanwhile, in the latter year he graduated B.C.L. at 
Oxford, proceeding D.C.L. in 1843. In 1838, after 
publishing anonymously in pamphlet form a letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, he saw through the 
press Gladstone’s work entitled “The State con- 
sidered in its Relations with the Church”. Next year 
he and Roundell Palmer (the future Earl of Selborne) 
projected “The History of Colleges”. In 1840, at 
Newman’s request, Hope wrote in “The British 
Critic”, a review, later published separately, of Ward’s 
translation of “The Statutes of Magdalen College, 
Oxon.” The same year, as junior counsel for the 
capitular bodies petitioning against the Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues Bill, he delivered the remark- 
ably able speech which moved Brougham to exclaim, 
“That young man’s fortune is made.” In 1840, more- 
over, he was appointed Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Salisbury, which post he held until 1845. About the 
same time he took part in the foundation of Glen- 
almond College, in Perthshire, for the education of 
the Scottish Episcopal youth. In 1840-41 he spent 
some eight months in Italy, Rome included, in com- 
pany with his close friend Edward Louth Badeley. 
On his return he became, with Newman, one of the 
foremost promoters of the Tractarian movement at 
Oxford. His next publication was a pamphlet against 
the establishment of the Anglo-Prussian Protestant 
See of Jerusalem, of which a second edition appeared 
in 1842. In 1849 and 1850 there came the Gorham 
trial and judgment, and in the latter year the agita- 
tion against the so-called ‘ ‘ Papal Aggression’ ’ , These 
events finally determined him upon the course of join- 
ing the Catholic Church, into which, together with 
Archdeacon Manning, he was received in London in 
1851 by the Jesuit Father Brownbill. 

In 1852 he managed Newman’s defence in the 
libel action brought against him by Achilli, and in 
1855 he conducted the negotiations which ended in 
Newman’s accepting the rectorship of the Catholic 
University of Ireland. As to Hope’s professional 
work, within a few years of his call he devoted himself 
wholly to parliamentary practice, in which his suc- 
cess and emoluments became prodigious. This was 
the palmy period of railway construction, and even- 
tually he became standing counsel to almost every 
railway in the realm. In 1849 he was appointed 
Q.C., with a patent of precedence. 

His first wife, whom he married in 1847, was Char- 
lotte Harriet Jane Lockhart, only daughter of John 
Gibson Lockhart and granddaughter of Sir Walter 
Scott. She soon followed her husband into the Catho- 
lic Church. A year later he became tenant of Ab- 
botsford to his brother-in-law, and on the latter’s 
death, in 1853, its possessor in right of his wife, there- 
upon assuming the name of Plope-Scott. Not long 
afterwards he added a new wing to Sir Walter’s man- 
sion. In 1855 he bought the Highland estate of Dor- 
lin, whereon he built a new house, selling the whole to 
Lord Howard of Glossop in 1871. ^ In 1858 he had to 
mourn the loss of his wife, who died in childbed, the 
newborn child dying shortly after, and Walter Michael, 
his infant son and neir, before the close of the year. 
His second wife, whom he wedded in 1861, was Lady 
Victoria Alexandrina Fitizalan-Howard, eldest daugh- 
ter of the fourteenth Duke of Norfolk, of whose children 
Hope-Scott had been left guardian. In 1867 he had 
the honour of a visit from Queen Victoria at Abbots- 
ford, and in the same year he bought a villa at Hy^res, 
in Provence. Like her predecessor, his second wife 
died in childbed in 1870, after giving birth to James 
■Fitolan Flope, now (1909) M. P. Hope-Scott never 
overcame the grief and shock entailed by this last 
bereavement. He now withdrew from his profession, 
surviving his dead wife but little more than two years, 
and dying in 1873. His funeral sermon was preached 


by his old and intimate friend Cardinal Newman in 
the same Jesuit church of Farm Street in which, two 
and twenty years back, Hope-Scott had made his 
submission to the Catholic Church. His charities 
and benefactions were wellnigh boundless. It is 
reckoned that from 1860 onwards he spent £40,000 
in hidden charity. Among his innumerable good 
works, he built at a cost of £10,000 the Catholic 
church at Galashiels, near Abbotsford, and he W'as the 
chief benefactor of St. Margaret’s Convent, at Edin- 
burgh, wherein he lies buried. 

Kent ia Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Ornsby, Memoirs of James 
Robert Hope-Scott, of Abbotsford, with Selections from his Corres- 
pondence (London, 1884); Newman, Funeral Sermon; Am- 
herst, Funeral Sermon at St. Margaret's Convent, Edinburgh; 
Coleridge, Memorial in The Month, XIX, 274-91; The Tablet, 
10 May, 1873; The Law Times, same date, etc. 

C. T. Boothman. 

Hopi Indians (from Hopita, “peaceful ones” 
their own name; also frequently known as Moki, or 
Moqui, an alien designation of disputed origin), an 
interesting tribe of Pueblo Indians of Shoshonean 
stock, occupying seven communal pueblo towns situa- 
ted upon high mesas within a reservation in north-east 
Arizona. One of these puebloSy Hano, is occupied by 
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immigrants from the Tewa tribe of New Mexico, 
speaking a distinct, language. Like all the Pueblos, 
they are sedentary and agricultural in habit, and 
although the entire surrounding country is a desert of 
shifting sand, they carry on successful farming with 
the aid of water supplied by numerous small sprin^js 
which issue from the base of the mesa. Besides their 
abundant crops of corn, beans, sqiiashes, tobacco, and 
peaches (the last an inheritance from the former mis- 
sionaries), they manufacture a fine variety of pottery 
and basket-work, and excel in woodcarvmg and the 
weaving of native cotton. Many of them are also 
skilful metal-workers. Their houses are square-built 
and flat-roofed structures of stone or adobe, some- 
times several stories in height, with a sufficient number 
of rooms to accommodate hundreds of persons, and 
with store-rooms filled with provisions sufficient to 
last for a year. For better protection from hostile 
attack, most of the outer walls are without doors, 
entrance and egress being through a hole in the roof 
by means of a ladder, other ladders being let down at 
the outside.^ In former times also the steep trails 
which constitute the only means of approach to the 
summit were effectually closed at night or when 
danger threatened, by removing the ladders which are 
necessary in the most difficult places. 

The liopi are of kind and peaceable disposition, with 
the possible exception of the more truculent Oraibi 
on the westernmost mesa. They are industrious, 
fond of amusement and pleasantry, and entirely lack- 
ing in the stern dignity common to the more eastern 
tribes. They have an elaborate system of clans and 
phratries, each with certain distinguishing ritual 
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forms, bearing out the tradition that the Hopi were 
originally a confederation of distinct tribes. They 
have many secret societies, with a well-organized 
priesthood, and a spectacular ritual. Living in an 
arid region, yet depending upon agriculture, their 
prayers are naturally addressed chiefly to the rain 
gods, of whom the snakes are the messengers. The 
celebrated Snake Dance, held once in two years by the 
initiates of the Snake Society, is intended as a pro- 
pitiation to bring rain upon the crops. A principal 
feature of this ceremony is the carrying of living and 
venomous snakes in the mouths of the dancers. 
Elaborate masks of mythologic significance are worn 
in most of the dances, and many of them take place in 
underground chambers known as kivas. Monogamy 

is the rule and the 
woman is the mis- 
tress of the house. 
In person, the 
Hopi are of me- 
dium stature, but 
strongly built and 
of great endur- 
ance. Several al- 
binos of blond skin 
with light hair and 
eyes are found 
among them. 
They may have 
numbered at one 
time 6000 souls, 
but by wars and 
frequent epidem- 
ics are now re- 
duced to about 
2200, of whom 
nearly one-half 
dwell in Oraibi 
'puehlo. 

The first white 
men to make ac- 
quaintance with 
the Hopi were a detachment from Coronado^s expedi- 
tion in 1540, accompanied by the Franciscan Father 
Juan de Padilla, afterwards murdered while preaching 
to the wild tribes of the plains. They were visited by 
Espejo in 1583, at which time they occupied five 
pueblos. In 1598, they were brought regularly under 
Spanish authority by Governor Onate of New Mexico, 
who appointed a priest to take charge of their spir- 
itual welfare, but no regular mission was attempted 
in the tribe until 1629, when the mission of San 
Bernardino was established at Aw4tobi by a party of 
four Franciscans headed by Father Francisco de 
Porras. Other missions were founded later at Shon- 
gdpovi (San Bartolom^) and Oraibi (San Francisco) 
with visitas at Walpi and Mishdngnovi. ^ The mis- 
sions sustained an uncertain existence until the great 
revolt of the Pueblos in 1680, when the four resident 
missionaries were killed and the churches destroyed. 
The rising was put down twelve years later, but no 
attempt was made to re-establish the Hopi missions, 
■excepting at Aw4tobi, with 800 souls, which was 
visited in the spring of 1700 by Father Juan Garay- 
coechea, at the request of the inhabitants, but with- 
out permanen'fc result. Later in the same year, on 
account of the evident friendship of Aw4tobi for the 
missionaries, the warriors of the other pueblos attacked 
it by night, setting fire to the pueblo^ slaughtering all 
the men, many of whom were smothered in under- 
ground chambers, and carrying off all the women and 
children to be distributed among the other pueblos. 
Awdtobi can still be traced in its ruins, including the 
walls of the old church. In 1726 permission was 
given to the Jesuits to undertake work in the tribe,_but 
with no result, and in 1745 the field was again given 
over to the Franciscans, with as little success, the 


Hopi stubbornly refusing to allow the establishment 
of a mission. 

In 1778-1780 a three years drought with conse- 
quent famine and pestilence, almost extinguished the 
tribe for a time, the survivors scattering among the 
neighbouring tribes but still steadfastly refusing any 
help from the Spaniards. In 1850 they sent a dele- 
gation to the newly arrived representative of the 
American Government at Santa Fe, and in 1858 an 
American expedition under Lieutenant J. C. Ives 
visited their towns. In 1869 they were brought 
under agency control. While uniformly friendly to 
the Americans, they retain the old hatred for the 
Spaniards and their Mexican descendants, and, despite 
schools and some more recent evangelizing^ effort, 
hold fast to their ancient beliefs and ceremonies. In 
1899, after an absence of a century and a quarter, 
visiting Franciscans from the Navaho mission were 
allowed to celebrate Mass in public near Walpi with- 
out molestation. In 1909 the resident Mennonite 
missionaries were obliged to withdraw from Oraibi on 
account of the hostility of the conservatives. 

Vet AN CURT, Cronica de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio de 
MSxico (Mexico, 1697; reprint, Mexico, 1871); Bancroft, 
History of Angoria and New Mexico (vol. XVII of collected 
works, San Francisco, 1889) ; Bourke, The Snake Dance of the 
Moquis (New York, 1884). For ceremonial and general eth- 
nology of the Hopi the first authority is Fewkes, in numerous 
monographs and shorter papers, notably his Journal of Am. 
Ethn. and Archaeology (4 vols., Boston, 1891-4), of which all but 
the first are almost entirely devoted to the Hopi, also his Hopi 
Katcinas, Tusayan Flute and Snake Ceremonies, etc. in the an- 
nual reports (15th, 16th, 19th, 21st, 22nd) of the Bureau of Am. 
Ethnology (Washington, 1897-1903); see also papers by 
Dorsey and Voth, in publications of the Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago. 

James Mooney. 

Hopital, GuiLLAUME-FRANgOIS-ANTOlNB BE L’, 
Marquis de Sainte-Mesme and Comte d’Entremont, 
French mathematician; b. at Paris, 1661; d. at Paris, 
2 February, 1704. Being the son of the lieutenant- 
general of the king's armies he was intended for a mili- 
tary career, and served for some time as captain in a 
cavalry regiment. He had no talent for Latin, but 
early displayed extraordinary ability for mathematics. 
At the age of fifteen he had solved a number of prob- 
lems proposed by Pascal, and while an army officer, he 
studied mathematics in his tent. Owing to extreme 
near-sightedness, he was forced to resign and then de- 
voted himself entirely to his favourite studies. In 
1692 he became acquainted with Jean Bernoulli, one 
of the three or four men of the day who understood the 
new methods of the differential calculus. During four 
months he studied with Bernoulli, whom he had in- 
vited to his estate of Oucques near Venddme, and 
learned from him this branch of the science of numbers. 
In 1693 he was elected honorary member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Paris and soon rivalled Newton, 
Huyghens, Leibniz, and the Bernoullis in the pro- 
pounding and solving of problems involving the cal- 
culus. He is remembered because he made it possible 
for others to learn this new system. His work on the 
analysis of the infinitesimal for the study of curves 
was published in 1696 and was received with great 
satisfaction by many who were trying to solve the 
mystery surrounding these advanced problems, for the 
book contained a clear and careful exposition of the 
methods employed. The rule for the evaluation of a 
fraction whose numerator and denominator both have 
a limit value of zero is named after L'Hdpital. His wife 
is said to have been associated with him in his work. 
His published works are: '^Analyse des infiniment 
petits pour Pint^lligence des lignes courbes" (Paris, 
1696; last ed. by LeBvre, Paris, 1781); ''Traits anal- 
ytique des sections coniques" (Paris, 1707; 2nd ed., 
1720); several memoirs and notes inserted in the 
“Recueil de I'Acadtoie des sciences” (Paris, 1699- 
1701), and in ''Acta Eruditorum” (Leipzig, 1693- 
1699). 
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Sagnbt in La grande encyc., s. v.; Fontenbllb in Recueil de 
VAcad. dee sc. (Paris, 1704); CJhamberlayne, Lives of the Phi- 
losophers (London, 1717); Cantor, Geschichte der Mathematzk 
(Leipzig, 1880); Marie, Histoire des sciences mathimatiques 
(Paris, 1885). 

William Fox. 


Hopkins, Frederick C. See Honduras, British, 
Vicariate Apostolic of. 

Horeb. See Sinai. 

Hormisdas, Saint, Pope; date of birth unknown, 
elected to the Holy See, 514; d. at Rome, 6 August, 
523. This able and sagacious pontiff^ belonged to a 
wealthy and honourable family of Frosinone (Frusino) 
in the Campagna di Roma (Latium). Before receiv- 
ing higher orders he had been married ; his son became 
pope under the name of Silverius (53^537). Under 
Pope Symmachus (498-514) Hormisdas held the 
office of deacon of the Roman Church and during the 
schism of Laurentius he was one of the most prominent 
clerical attendants of Symmachus. He was notary at 
the synod held at St. Peter^s in 502, and Ennodius of 
Pavia, with whom he was on friendly terms, expressed 
the conviction that this Roman deacon, so eminent 
^r piety, wealth, and distinguished birth, would 
occupy the See ot Rome [Ennodii opera, ed. Vogel 
(Berlin, 1885) , 287, 290]. The day after the funeral of 
Symmachus (20 July, 514) Hormisdas was chosen and 
consecrated his successor; there is no mention of 
divisions or disturbances at his election. One of the 
new pope's first cares was to remove the last vestiges 
of the Laurentian schism in Rome, receiving back into 
the Church such of its adherents as had not already 
been reconciled. From the beginning of his pontifi- 
cate the affairs of the Greek Church occupied his 
especial attention. At Constantinople the Acacian 
schism, which had broken out in consequence of the 
“Henoticon" of the Emperor Zeno, and which had 
caused the separation of the Greek and Roman 
Churches, still neld sway (see Acacius, Patriarch op 
Constantinople). The Emperor Anastasius (491- 
518) , Zeno's successor, maintained the * ^ Henoticon" ; he 
became more and more inclined towards Monophysit- 
ism, and persecuted the bishops who refused to repu- 
diate the Council of Chalcedon. The three patriarchs, 
Macedonius of Constantinople, Elias of Jerusalem, and 
Flavianus of Antioch had been driven from their 
sees. 

In the midst of this confusion a number of Eastern 
bishops appealed to Rome during the pontificate of 
Symmachus, in order that, by the restoration of unity 
in the Church, their positions might be strengthened 
and the progress of Monophysitism checked . Symma- 
chus had required them to submit to the condemna- 
tion of Acacius, but the Orientals were not ready 
for this step. Taking advantage of the discontent 
aroused against Anastasius by his Monophysite ten- 
dencies, Vitalian of Lower Moesia, a commander in the 
army, led a revolt against him. Vitalian demanded, 
on the one hand, that his office of distribution of the 
grain for the troops should be restored to him, and, 
on the other, that the Council of Chalcedon should be 
recognized and the unity with Rome be re-established. 
He gained numerous adherents and appearing before 
Constantinople at the head of a large army, defeated 
the emperors nephew, Hypatius; upon this Anasta- 
sius was obliged to negotiate with him. One of the 
terms of Vitalian's submission was that the emperor 
should take an oath to convene a synod at Heraclea 
in Thrace, invite the pope to attend it and submit to 
to arbitration the dispute about the Bee of Constan- 
tinople and the other bishoprics in order by this 
means to restore the unity ot the Church. Anasta- 
sius accordingly wrote to Hormisdas, 28 Dec., 514, 
inviting him to the synod on the first of July follow- 
ing. The letter had first to be submitted to Vitalian, 
whose representative accompanied the bearer to 


Rome. A second, less courteous communication, 
dated 12 Jan., was sent by Anastasius to the pope; 
this merely requested his good offices in the contro- 
versy. Tne emperor evidently wished to prolong the 
negotiations as he was not really willing to fulfill the 
promises he had made to Vitalian. The second letter 
reached Rome before the first one, and on 4 April 
Hormisdas answered it, expressing his delight at the 
prospect of peace, but at the same time defending 
the memory of his predecessors. The bearers of the 
emperor's first letter arrived on 14 May. The pope 
guardedly carried on negotiations, convened a synod 
at Rome and wrote a letter to the emperor, dated 8 
July, in which he announced the departure of an 
embassy for Constantinople. Meanwhile the two 
hundred bishops who had assembled on 1 July at 
Heraclea, separated without accomplishing anything. 

The pope's embassy to the impenal court consisted 
of two bishops, Ennodius of Pavia and Fortunatus 
of Catina, the priest Venantius, the deacon Vitalis, 
and the notary Hilarius. The letter of Hormisclas 
to the emperor, dated 1 Aug., 515, is still preserved; 
so also are the minute instructions given the legates 
with regard to the position they were to take. If the 
emperor agreed to tne proposals made to him, the pope 
was ready, if necessary, to appear in person at a coun- 
cil. The pope further sent tne formula of a confes- 
sion of faith (regvla fid&i) for the Eastern bishops to 
sign. The embassy brought about no real results; 
Anastasius, without breaking off the negotiations, 
gave the envoys an evasive letter for Hormisdas. A 
new revolt of Vitalian was suppressed, and an impe- 
rial embassy, consisting of two nigh civil officials, came 
to Rome bringing a letter dated 16 July, 516, for the 
pope,^ and one dated 28 July, for the Roman Senate; 
the aim of the latter was to induce the senators to take 
a stand against Hormisdas. The senate, however, 
as well as King Theodoric, remained true to the pope, 
who saw through the emperor's crafty manoeuvres. 
The answer of Hormisdas to the imperial letter was 
dignified and definite. Meanwhile an additional num- 
ber of Scythian, Illyrian and Dardanian bishops had 
entered into relations with Rome, and several of 
them had also conferred with the papal legates in 
Constantinople upon the question of the reunion 
of the Churches. They now submitted to the con- 
demnation of Acacius and signed the confession of 
faith {regvla fid&i) of Hormisdas, as did also the bishops 
of the province of Epirus, who were persuaded thereto 
by the Roman subdeacon Pullio. This confession of 
faith, which the pope sent to Constantinople to be 
signed by all bishops who reunited with tne Latin 
Church, is known as the ^‘Formula Hormisdai" and 
was repeatedly mentioned at the Vatican Council. It 
begins with the words: ^'Prima salus est, regulam 
rect® fidei custodire et a constitutis Patrum nullate- 
nus deviare. Et quia non potest Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi pr®termitti sententia dicentis: Tu es Petrus 
et super hanc petram ®dificabo ecclesiam meam. H®c 
quse dicta, sunt rerum probantur effectibus, quia in 
sede apostolica immaculata est semper Catholica 
conservata religio" (The first means of safety is to 
guard the rule of strict faith and to deviate in no way 
from those things that have been laid down by the 
Fathers. And indeed the words of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ: '*Thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will 
build my church" [Matt., xvi, 18], cannot be disre- 
garded; these things which were spoken are demon- 
strated by the results, for the Catholic religion has 
been preserved ever immaculate in the Apostolic See). 
Then follows the condemnation of Nestorius and the 
other heresiarchs and also of Acacius. 

A second papal embassy consisting of Ennodius of 
Pavia and Bishop Peregrinus of Misenum had no bet- 
ter success. Anastasius even attempted to bribe the 
legates, in which, however, he was unsuccessful. They 
sought on the contrary to circulate secretly the pope^s 
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letters summoning the people to reunite "with the 
Roman Church. When tne emperor heard of it he had 
them brought out of the city by a private gate to the 
seashore, put on shipboard, and sent back to Italy. 
Then Anastasius, who had momentarily nothing to 
fear from Vitalian, wrote an insolent letter to Hormis- 
das dated 11 July, 517, breaking off the negotiations, 
and continued to persecute the advocates of union 
with Rome, On 9 July, 518, he died very suddenly 
in the midst of a terrible storm. Shortly before that 
date Timotheus, the heretical Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, had also passed away. The Emperor Justin I 
(518-527), who succeeded, was an orthodox Christian. 
The people of Constantinople insisted that the new 
Patriarch John should anathematize the Monophysite 
heresy, recognize the definition of Chalcedon, and 
reunite the Greek Church with Rome, A synod, held 
at Constantinople, concurred in these views and an 
imperial envoy departed for Rome to entreat the 
pope on behalf of the emperor, the latter’s nephew 
Justinian, and the patriarch to come in person to the 
Orient, or send a legate for the purpose of re-establish- 
ing the unity of the Church. Hormisdas appointed 
the Bishops Germanus and John, a priest Blandus, 
two deacons, Felix and Dioscurus, and a notary, Peter. 
They had the same instructions and confession of 
faith which were given the legates of 515. The em- 
bassy was received in Constantinople with great splen- 
dour. All the demands of the pontiff were conceded; 
the name of the condemned Patriarch Acacius as well 
as the names of the Emperors Anastasius and Zeno 
were stricken from the church diptychs, the Patri- 
arch John accepted the formula of Hormisdas. On 
Holy Thursday, 28 March, 519, in the cathedral of 
Constantinople in presence of a great throng of people, 
the reunion of the Greek Church with Rome was rati- 
fied in the most solemn manner. The greater number 
of the Eastern and Greek bishops approved and signed 
the formula of Hormisdas. At Antioch an orthodox 
patriarch was chosen to replace the heretical Severus. 

In the midst of all this activity for the establish- 
ment of peace a new quarrel broke out, which turned 
upon the formula: '^One of the Trinity was cruci- 
fied”. It was promulgated at Constantinople in 519 
by John Maxentius and numerous Scythian monks 
who were upheld by Justinian (Theopaschite contro- 
versy). The patriarch and the pope’s legates op- 

g osed the demand that this formula should be em- 
odied as a dogma of the Church. .The monks then 
proceeded to Rome where they caused some trouble; 
they also addressed the African bishops then residing 
in Sardinia. In 521 Hormisdas pronounced that the 
formula in question, although not false, was danger- 
ous because it admitted of a false interpretation; 
that the Council of Chalcedon needed no amendment. 
About this time the African Bishop Possessor, at the 
instigation of some African monks, appealed to the 
pope for information re^rding the Church’s attitude 
towards the Bishop of Riez, Provence, whose Semi- 
pelagian views coloured his writings. In his replj 
Hormisdas severely rebuked the quarrelsome spint 
of these monks. He did not forbid the reading of the 
works of Faustus, but decided that what was good in 
them should be preserved and what was contrary to 
the doctrine of the Church should be rejected. 

Hormisdas caused a Latin translation of the canons 
of the Greek Church to be prepared by Dionysius 
Exiguus and issued a new edition of the Gelasian 
'^Decretum de recipiendis Libris”. He sent letters 
to several bishops in Spain and Gaul on ecclesiastical 
matters and gave directions regarding church ad- 
ministration. His relations with Theodoric were 
amicable. The '' Liber Pontificalis” enumerates val- 
uable gifts presented to St. Peter’s by tliis king as well 
as by the Emperor Justin. 

Shortly before his death the pope received tidings 
that Tmasamund the Vandal King of Northern 


Africa had died (523), and that the severe persecution 
of Catholics in that region had consequently ceased. 
Hormisdas was buried at St. Peter’s. The text of his 
epitaph has been preserved (De Rossi, ‘Tnscriptiones 
Christianse urbis Romse”, II, 130). 

Thiel, ed., ISmstoZee jRoTnanoruw Poniij/icttm, I (Braimsberg, 
1868), 739 sqq. ; Duchesne ed ^ LAer Pontificalis^ I, 269 sqq.: 
GCnther in Sitzungsbenckie der Wiener Akademiet CSJCvi 
(1892), xi; Lanoen, Geschichte der rbmisckm Kirche, II (Bonn, 
1885), 250 sqq.; Grisak, Geschichte Roma und der Pdpate, I, 
ScHNtTRBR, Die pohtische Stellung des Papsttuma zur 
Zeit Theodericha in Historiachea Jahrbuch^ II (1889), 253 sqq.; 
Ppeilschipter, Der Oatgotenkomg Theodench und die katholiache 
Kvrche in Kirchengeach. Studierit III (MOnster, 1869) i-ii, 138 
sqq. ; Hefelb, Kormliengeachichte, 2nd ed., II, 671 , 692 sqq. 

J. P. Kibsch. 

Homer, Nicholas, layman and martyr, bom at 
Grantley, Yorkshire, England, date of birth unknown; 
died at Smithfield, 4 March, 1590. He appears to 
have been following the calling of a tailor in London, 
when he was arreSied on the charge of harbouring 
Catholic priests. He was confined for a long time in a 
damp and noisome cell, where he contracted blood- 
poisoning in one leg, which it became necessary to 
amputate. It is said that during this operation 
Homer was favoured with a vision, which acted as an 
anodyne to his sufferings. He was afterwards liber- 
ated, but when he was again found to be harbouring 
priests he was convicted of felony, and as he refused to 
conform to the public worship of the Church by law 
established, was condemned. On the eve of his exe- 
cution^ he had a vision of a crown of glory hanging 
over his head, which filled him with courage to face the 
ordeal of the next day. The story of this vision was 
told by him to a friend, who in turn transmitted it by 
letter to Father Robert Southwell, S.J., 18 March, 
1590. Homer was hanged, drawn and quartered, 
because he had relieved and assisted Christopher 
Bales, seminary priest and martyr, b. at Cunsley, 
Durham, 1564; d. on the scaffold at Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don, 4 March, 1590. Father Bales was cruelly tor- 
tured in prison, although he was a consumptive; and 
was condemned merely for being a priest. 

Gillow, Bihl. Diet, Eng. CaPh„ s. v.; Uhallonbr, Meaioira 
(Edinburgh, 1878), I, 166, 169, 218; Ribadeneira, Appendix 
Schiamatia Anglicani (1610), 25; Morris, Troubles, 3rd series. 

C. F. Wemyss Bbown. 

Hom^old, John Joseph, titular Bishop of Philo- 
melia. Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District, Eng- 
land; b. 19 February, 1706; d. at Longbirch, Stafford- 
shire, 26 December^ 1778. He was descended from 
two ancient Catholic families, his father being John 
Horayold, of Blackmore Park and Hanley Castle, 
Worcestershire; his mother, Maiy, daughter of Sir 
Pyers Mostyn, Baronet, of Talacre, Flintshire. At 
the age of twenty-two, on 7 August, 1758, he entered 
the English College at Douai to study for the priest- 
hood. After his ordination he returned to England 
and served the mission at Grantham for some time, 
meeting with much persecution and more than once 
narrowly escaping arrest as a priest. In 1739 he went 
as chaplain to Longbirch near Wolverhampton, the 
seat of “the good Madam Giffard”, a widow remark- 
able for piety and charity. While there he published 
his first work, “Ihe Decalo^e Explained”, published 
' in London in 17^^ and aferwards running through 
many editions. Bishop Milner, in a Memoir of him m 
the “Ladty's Directory” (1818), says: “This was so 
generally approved oL that he received something like 
official thanks from Oxford for the publication. It 
was not to be expected, however, that he should be 
thanked from that quarter for his other works, which 
^peared in succession, on the Sacraments and on the 
Creed.” In the former of these, “The Sacraments 
Explained” (London^ 1747), he included several dis- 
courses written by his predecessor at Longbirch, the 
Rev.' John Johnson. The book on the Creed was 
called “The Real Principles of Catholicks or a Cate- 
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chism for the Adult” (London, 1749). One of the 
later editions appeared as '' Grounds of the Christian 
Belief or the (Apostles') Creed Explained” (Birming- 
ham, 1771). In this book, acccording to Charles Bu^ 
ler, he made large use of Corker's '‘Roman Catholic 
Prmciples in Reference to God and the King”, but 
this was denied by Milner. . 

In 1751 the aged Vicar Apostolic of the^ Midland 
District, Bishop Stonor, applied for a coadjutor and 
Homyold was selected. He was consecrated 10 Feb., 
1752, but continued to act as Mrs. Gilfard's chaplain 
until her death, 13 Feb., 1753. Her house was then 
rented for the use of the vicar Apostolic and Dr. Hor- 
nyold resided there for the rest of his life. On Bishop 
Stonor's death, 29 March, 1756, he succeeded as Vicar 
Apostolic of the Midland District and ruled zealously 
for twenty-two years. In 1766, as his health was 
failing, he obtained the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Talbot 
as his coadjutor, and consecrated him in 1767 (not in 
1776 as has been erroneously asserted, in consequence 
of a misprint in Milner's ''Memoir”). In 1768 he 
undertook the responsibility of carrying on Sedgley 
Park School, which had been founded, on the initia- 
tive of his intimate friend Bishop Challoner, six years 
previously, and thus preserved it for the Church. He 
lived just long enoum to see the first Catholic Relief 
Act of 1778, and on his death was buried in Brewood 
Churchyard, Staffordshire. There is an oil painting 
of the bishop at the family seat, Blackmore Park, 
Worcestershire. 

Milner, Memoir of Bishop Homyold in. Laity' a Directory 
(London, 1818), \iith portrait; Orthodox Journal (1834), III, 
witli rough woodcut; Bra.i>t, Annals of the Catholic Hierarchy 
(Rome, 1877); Gillow, BihL Diet. Eng. Oath., s. v.;^Kirk, 
Biographies of English Catholics, s. v., contains reprint of Mem- 
oiV by Milner (London, 1909); Burton, Life and Times of 
Bishop Challoner, with the Blackmore Park portrait (London, 
1909). ^ 

Edwin Burton. 

Hortulus AniinsB (Little Garden of the Soul), 
a prayer book which both in its Latin and German 
forms was exceedingly popular in the early years of 
the sixteenth century. The first known edition was 
printed at Strasburg by William Schaffener of Rap- 
poltsweiler, and is dated 13 March, 1498. After that 
date new editions with various supplements and 
modifications were constantly issued by other printers 
both in Strasburg and other German cities, and even 
at Lyons. Many of them, though small in size, were 
illustrated with beautifully designed woodcuts. Mr. 
C. Dodgson gives a list of eighteen editions between 
1516 and 1521, all of which contained cuts by the 
well-known engravers Hans Springinklee and Erhard 
Schbn. The earliest German edition appeared in 
1501, but the Latin editions on the whole predomi- 
nate. With regard to its contents, the " Hortulus” 
bears a general resemblance to the Plor© and Primers 
which were then the form of prayer book most famil- 
iar in France and England. As in these latter, the 
Little Office of our Lady always occupies the place of 
honour, but the "Hortulus” contains a greater variety 
of popular prayers, many of them recommended by 
curious and probably spurious Indulgences. The 
name "Hortulus Animse” was derived not from the 
esthetic but from the utilitarian aspects of a garden, 
as is shown by the three Latin distichs prefixed to 
mo^ cemies of the work. The first two lines run:— 
(jrtulus exiguus varias ut ssepe salubres 
Herbas producit, quas mediema probat. 

(A tiny garden will often produce a variety of salu- 
tary herbs of which medicine knows the value). The 
contents of the volume are further described as "men- 
tis pharmaca saerse” (the simples of the devout mind). 
The popularity of the book is further shown by the 
extreme beauty of the miniatures in some existing 
manuscript examples. One of these at Vienna (Bibl. 
Pal. 2706) has recently been produced in exquisite 
facsimile by Domhoffer. 


The title in particular was found attractive. ^ An- 
other German prayer book, "Das Wurtzgart Under 
andachtigen XJebung” (the herb garden of devout 
practices) was edited by an Observantine Franciscan 
friar at Augsburg in 1513, but it is a quite different 
work. So a Lutheran adaptation of the "Hortulus” 
was produced in 1569 which was called the "Lust- 
garten der Seelen” (the pleasure garden of the soul) — 
though this perhaps corresponds better to the other 
famous CathoUc prayer book the " Paradisus Animae”. 
It should be noted also that yet another well-known 
work of devotion, which was not a prayer book but a 
volume of moral instruction richly illustrated with 
stories, bore a similar title. This was "Der Selen 
Wurtzgart,” of which the first edition was printed at 
Ulm in 1483. The title, " Garden of the Soul”, is of 
course very familiar to English readers frorn the 
popular prayer book which was compiled by Bishop 
Challoner about the year^ 1740, and which has since 
been reprinted and re-edited in countless editions. 

CtAUSS in Kirchliehes Handlexikon (Munich, 1907), s. v.; 
Beissbl in Stimmen aus MaTia~Laach (July-^ctober, 1909); 
mother, BUcher-IllvstroMon (1884), I, 289; Dodgson, Cato- 
logue of Early German and Flemish Woodcuts at the British Mu- 
seum (London, 1903), especially vol. I. pp. 662-563; Thurston 
in American Ecclesiastical Review (Feb., 1902), 167— 187. 

Herbert Thurston. 


Hosanna. — “And the multitudes that went before 
and that followed, cried, saying: Hosanna to the son 
of David: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: Hosanna in the highest” (Matt., xxi, 9; cf. 
Matt., xxi, 15, Mark, xi, 9, 10, John, xii. 13). Thayer’s 
contention in Hastings’ "Diet of the Bible” that the 
word hosanna was derived from Psalm Ixxxvi, 2, does 
not seem to have much to support it. The general 
opinion is that of St. Jerome, that the word originated 
from two Hebrew words of Psalm cxvii (cxviii), 25. 
This psalm, "Confitemini Domino quoniam bonus”, 
was recited by one of the priests every day during the 
procession round the altar, during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, when the people were commanded to "rejoice 
before the Lord” (Lev., xxiii, 40) ,* and on the seventh 
day it was recited each time during the seven pro- 
cessions. When the priest reached verses 25-26, the 
trumpet sounded, all the people, including boys, 
waved their branches of palms, myrtles, willows, etc., 
and shouted with the priest the words: “ O Domine, 
salvum (me) fac; o Domine, bene prosperare. Bene- 
dietus qui venit in nomine Domini 1” The Hebrew 
for salvum fao or serva nunc was hoshi*a na. This 
was repeated so frequently that it became abbrevi- 
ated into hosanna; the seventh day of the feast was 
called the Great Hosanna | and the palm-branches of 
willow, myrtles, etc., received the name of hosannas. 

The Feast of Tabernacles was a season of great re- 
joicing, and it was a saying amongst the Jews that 
those who had not witnessed it did not know what 
joy meant. In this way hosanna became associated 
with rejoicing. The same has to be said of the use of 
palm-branches. In I Mach., xiii, 51-52^ wo read: 
^'And they entered . . . with thanksgiving, and 
branches of palm-trees, and harps, and cymbals, and 
psalteries, and hymns, and canticles, because the 
great enemy was destroyed out of Israel; and he or- 
dained that these days should be kept every year 
with gladness.” In II Mach., x, 6, 7: "And they 
kept eight days with joy, after the manner of the 
feast of tabernacles.” On these occasions hosanna 
was, doubtless, exclaimed in tones of joy and triumph. 
Like all acclamations in frequent use it lost its primary 
meaning, and became a kind of viyat or hurrah of 
joy, triumph, and exultation. It is clear from the 
Gospels that it was in this ’manner it was uttered by 
the crowd on Palm Sunday. St. Luke has instead of 
hosanna in excelsis " peace inheaven and glory on high”. 

It was with this mdefinite meaning that the word 
hosanna passed, at a very early date, into the litur- 
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^es of the Church; a position which it has ever 
since retained both in the East and the West. It is 
found in the “Didache”, and the “Apostolic Consti- 
tutions Eusebius (H. E., II, xxiii), quoting the ac- 
count given by Hegesippus of the death of St. James, 
has: *^And as many as were conj&rmed and gloried 
in the testimony of James, and said Hosanna to 
the Son of David”, etc. St. Clement of Alexandria 
says it meant “light, glory, praise”. St. Augustine 
(in 2ud Lesson for Saturday before Palm Sunday) 
says: “Vox autem obsecrantis est, hosanna, sicut 
nonnulli dicunt qui hebraeam linguam noverunt, magis 
affectum indicans, quam rem aliquam significans, 
sicut sunt in lingua latina, quas inter jectiones vocant.” 
(According to some who are versed in Hebrew, hosanna 
is a word of supplication, used like the interjections 
in Latin, to express feeling and other than to signify 
a thing. ) In every Mass the word hosanna is said twice 
during the Sanctus at the end of the Preface- It is sung 
by the choir at ^h Mass. It is also repeatedly sung 
during the distribution of the palms, and the solemn 

recession on Palm Sunday. We gather from St. 

erome (Matt., xxi, 15) etc. that the faithful, in some 
places, were accustomed to salute bishops and holy 
men with cries of hosanna. Modem Jews have a 
procession of palm-branches, in the synagogue, every 
day during the Feast of Tabernacles, in September, 
wmle prayers called hosannas are recited . The j oyous 
character of the festival receives its fullest expression 
on the seventh day, the popular name of which is 
The Great Hosanna (Hosha^na Rahha) (Oesterley and 
Box, ^‘Religion and Worship of the Synagogue”, and 
theMishna tract Sukkah, III, 8). 

See Dictionanes of Viqouroux, Smith, Kitto, Hastings; 
St. Jerome, Ep. xx (.Reply to Po-jpe Damaaus) ; Idem, Comm, in 
Matt, XXI, 9, 15; Bingham, Anitqsn^tios, XIV, ii, 5. 

0. Ahbrnb. 

Hosea. See Osbb. 

Hoaius (Hos, Hosz), Stanislaus, cardinal and 
Prince-Bishop oi Ermland; b. of German parents at 
Cracow, 5 May, 1504; d. at Capranica, near Rome, 5 
August^ 1579. He spent his early youth at Cracow 
and Wilna; and at the of fifteen, when he was 
already well versed in German, Polish, and Latin, 
entered the University of Cracow, from which he 
graduated as Bachelor of Arts in 1 520. The pious and 
talented youth found a patron in Peter Tomicki, 
Bishop of Cracow and Vice^hancellor of Poland, who 
employed him as private secretary and entrusted to 
him the education of his nephews. A few years later 
the bishop furnished him with the means to continue 
his studies at the then famous Universities of Padua 
and Bologna, where, besides perfecting himself in the 
humanities, ne pursued the studies of theology and 
jurisprudence. Among his professors at Padua was 
the famous humanist, Lazaro Buonamico; Reginald 
Pole was one of his fellow-students. At Bologna he 
pursued the humanities under Romulo Amasio, and 
jurisprudence under Hugo Buoncompagni, the future 
Gregory XIII. Amoi^his fellow-students here were 
the future Cardinals Otto Truchsess von Waldburg 
and Cristof oro Madruzzo. After ^aduating as doctor 
of canon and civil law at the University <3 Bologna 
on 8 June, 1534, he returned to Cracow and became 
secretary in the royal chancery. On the death of 
Bishop Tomicki (1535) he continued as secretary 
under the new vice-chancellor. Bishop Choinski of 
Block. 

About this time begins his intimate friendship with 
the great neo-Latin poet Dantiscui^ then Bishop of 
Culm. After the death of Bishop Choinski in 1538, 
Hosius was appointed royal secretary. In this posi- 
tion he had the entire confidence of King Sigismund, 
who bestowed various ecclesiastical benefices upon 
him as reward for his faithful services. He already 
held a provostship at Wielun, and another at Vislica. 
To these the king added a canonry at Frauenburg in 


1538, at Cracow in 1540, and at Sandomir in 1542* 
In 1M3 Hosius was ordained priest and in addition to 
the above-mentioned benefices, received the parishes 
of Golombie and Radlow in 1546. King Sigismund 
died in 1548, but before his death he had instructed his 
son and successor, Sigismund II, to nominate Hosius 
for the next vacant episcopal see. When, therefore, 
in 1549, Bishop Giese of Culm was transferred to the 
See of Ermland, the young king nominated Hosius for 
the See of Culm. Hosius had not sought after this 
dignity and accepted it only with reluctance. The 
papal approbation arrived in September, 1549; but, 
before taking possession of his see, Hosius was sent by 
Sigismund on an important mission to the courts of 
Kmg Ferdinand I at Prague, and Emperor Charles V 
at Brussels and Ghent. The mission resulted in an 
offensive and defensive alliance between Poland and 
these two monarchies. Upon his return to Poland he 
received episcopal consecration at Cracow on 23 March, 
1550, and immediately took possession of his see. 
On 25 July, 1550, Pope Julius III appointed him 
“Inquisitor hsereticse pravitatis” for the neighbour- 
ing Diocese of Pomesania, which was rapidly turning 
Protestant. The enticing doctrines of Protestantism 
were also making alarming headway in the Diocese of 
Culm, and it was with great difficulty that Hosius 
succeeded in stemming their progress. His first 
pastoral letters show his deep concern for the preserva- 
tion of the Catholic Faith among his flock; and his 
religious colloquies with some of the reformers at 
Thom give testimony of his untiring zeal for the con- 
version of those who had already left the true fold. 
But the field of his activities was soon to be changed. 
The king nominated him for the more important 
Diocese of Ermland in January 1551, whereupon the 
cathedral chapter of Ermland postulated him on 2 
March, 1651, and Julius III transferred him to that 
see on 27 April, 1551. Upon receiving the papal 
Bulls he left Lbbau, where he had resided while Bishop 
of Culm, and took possession of the Diocese of Erm- 
land on 21 July. 

As Bishop of Ermland Hosius devoted all his efforts, 
to the maintenance of the Catholic religion in Poland, 
His great learning and wide experience, coupled with 
deep piety, made him the natural leader of the Polish 
episcopate in its struggle against Protestantism, which 
was making deep inroads mto Poland during the rule 
of the weak and vacillating King Sigismund II. For 
the first seven years of his episcopate he served the 
Catholic cause chiefly by his numerous polemical 
writings in defence of Catholic truth. He had already 
in his youth given proof of his literary ability by com- 
posing various Latin poems; and as early as 1528 he 
had published, in the original and with a Latin trans- 
lation, the short treatise of St, Chrysostom in which a 
parallel is drawn between a king and a monk. In 
1535 he had also written a lengthy bio^aphy of his 
deceased patron, Bishop Tomicki. AH these writings 
have been published by Hipler in the first volume of 
his collection of the letters of Hosius (Craco^ 1879). 
Shortly after his appointment to the See of Ermland 
he took part in the provincial Synod of Piotrkow, in 
June, 1551. On this occasion the assembled bishops 
entrusted him with the drawing up of a Profession of 
the Catholic Faith, to which they all subscribed and 
which they agreed to publish. Afterwards Hosius 
expanded these articles into an elaborate exposition 
of Catholic doctrine “ Confessio fidei catholicse chris- 
tianse”, part of which was published at Cracow in 
1553, the remainder at Mainz in 1557. The work is 
one of the best pieces of polemical literature produced 
during the period of the Reformation. In faultless 
Latin the author places the whole array of Catholic 
doctrines in contrast with the opposing doctrines of 
the reformers, and proves by means of irresistible 
arguments, drawn from Holy Scripture and patristic 
literature, that Catholicity is strictly identical with 
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Christianity. The work became so popular that more 
than thirty editions of it were prmted durmg the life- 
time of the author, and translations were made into 
German, Polish, English, Scotch, French, Italian, 
Flemish, Moravian, Arabic, and Armenian. About 
the same time he completed another work of a similar 
nature. His friend Blessed Peter Canisius wrote its 
preface and entitled it: “Verse, christianse catholi- 
cseque doctrinse solida propugnatio una cum illus- 
tri confutations prolegomenorum, quae primum Jo. 
Brentius adversus Petrum a Soto theologum scripsit, 
deinde vero Petrus Paulus Vergerius apud Polonos 
temere defendenda suscepit” (Cologne, 1558). As 
its title indicates, it was chiefly a refutation of the 
Suabian reformer, John Brenz, whose “Confessio 
Wirtembermca”, with a dedication to the King of 
Poland, had recently been republished at Cracow by 
the Italian apostate, Bishop Yereerio. About twelve 
editions of tms work were printed. In the same year 
two other works of Hosius were published at Dillingen, 
viz. “Dialogus de communione s. eucharistise sub 
utraque specie; de conjugio sacerdotum et de sacro 
in vulgari lingua celebrando”, which was immediately 
translated into German; and “De expresso verbo 
Dei’^, in which he reproves the reformers for their 
abuse of Holy Scripture. It was re-edited in Louvain, 
Antwerp, Rome, etc., and translated into German and 
Polish. A year later he published a work of similar 
nature, which he entitled: “De oppresso verbo Dei”. 
Besides writing these learned treatises in defence of 
Catholicity, Hosius left nothing undone to ^in the 
co-operation of the king and the bishops of Poland for 
concerted action against the tide of Protestantism. 
The king, however, as well as many of the Polish 
bishops, remained inactive. 

The fame of Hosius had meanwhile spread through- 
out Europe, and Paul IV wished to enlist the pious 
and learned bishop among his advisers during those 
troublous times of the Church. In May, 1558, ne was 
called to Rome, and at once became one of the most 
influential members of the Curia. During his absence 
from Ermland he left the administration of his diocese 
in the hands of the cathedral chapter. Paul IV died 
on 18 August, 1559, and his successor, Pius IV, sent 
Hosius as legate to the imperial court of Vienna, with 
instructions to make arrangements with Emperor 
Ferdinand I for the reopening of the Council of Trent, 
and, if possible, to bring back to the Church the 
emperor’s son. Prince Maximilian of Bohemia, who 
had become an open adherent of Protestantism. 
Hosius easily gained the co-operation of the emperor 
for the council, but the conversion of Maximilian was 
more difficult. John Sebastian Pfauser, a reformer 
at the imperial court, had trained the prince in the 
doctrines of Luther and Melanchthon, and had put 
him in correspondence with the apostate Vergerio, 
who had engendered in him a deep hatred for the 
papacy and everything Catholic. For two months 
Hosius tried in vain to have a conference with Maxi- 
milian. When, finally, in the early part of June (1560) 
he procured an audience, the prmce remained obdu- 
rate in his heresy, but the clear reasoning of Hosius 
made a deep impression upon him. He began to read 
the writings of Hosius and willingly listened to him until 
finally the logical reasoning and the edifying example 
of Hosius won him back to the Church. In recogni- 
tion of these services Pius IV created Hosius cardinal 
1561. The cardinalate had been 
offered him before but he persistently refused the 
dignity, and would have refused it again had not the 
emperor as well as the pope insisted on his accepting it 
The pope, moreover, on 10 March, 1661, appointed 
him one of the five papal legates who were to preside 
over the Council of Trent, which was to reopen in 
April. At the council he was a strenuous defender of 
papal authority, and used his great influence to bring 
the council to a successful close. 


Immediately after the termination of the council, 
on 4 December, 1563, he returned to Ermland, where 
Protestantism had made considerable progress during 
his absence. In imion with the papal legate Com- 
mendone he brought about the acceptance of the 
Tridentine decrees at the royal Diet of Parczow on 7 
August, 1564. After making a general visitation of 
his diocese he convened a synod at Heilsberg in 
August, 1565, where the Tridentine decrees were 
promulgated and measures taken concerning a better 
Catholic education of the clergy as well as the laity. 
During the same year he gave over to the Jesuits the 
direction of the educational institutions which he had 
founded at Braunsberg. These institutions, viz. the 
ecclesiastical seminary, the gymnasium, and the 
Lyceum Hosianum are still in existence. About this 
time he also composed two more polemical treatises 
which were published at Cologne. The first one is 
entitled: “Judicium et censura de judicio et censura 
Heidelbergensium Tigurinorumque ministrorum de 
dogmate contra adorandam Trmitatem in Polonia 
nuper sparso” (1564L In this work Hosius acknowl- 
edges the force of the arguments of the Swiss theo- 
logians against the Trinitarians, but informs them 
that the same arguments may be used against them- 
selves, and that the errors of the Trinitarians have 
their ultimate foundation in the heresy of Calvin. 
The second, “De loco et authoritate Romani Ponti- 
ficis”, is an able defence of papal authority. In 1567 
he wrote “ Palinodise Quadrantini” or the recantations 
of Fabian Quadrantinus, a convert to the Catholic 
Church who afterwards became a Jesuit. After the 
death of Pius IV, on 9 December, 1565, some of the 
cardinals cast their vote for Hosius as nis successor, 
but Pius V was the successful candidate. In Decem- 
ber, 1566, the new pope appointed Hosius papal 
legate a latere for Poland, and in 1569 Sigismund 
Augustus made him his resident representative at 
Rome. With the consent of the pope and the king, 
Hosius appointed his friend Martin Cromer as his 
coadjutor, and entrusted him with the administration 
of Ermland, while he himself left for Rome on 20 
August, 1569. 

During the ten succeeding years he managed the 
affairs of Poland in the Roman Curia, and was one of 
the most influential advisers of the saintly Pope Pius 
V and his successor, Gregory XIII, in their movement 
for a Catholic reform; he also took an active part in the 
papal efforts to restore Catholicity in England, and 
especially in Sweden. In 1572 Gregory XIII made 
him a member of the new Congregatio Germanica, 
and a year later appointed him grand penitentiary. 
Hosius was one of the greatest men of his time. He 
did more for the preservation of the Catholic religion 
in Poland than all the other Polish bishops combined. 
He was withal, a man of prayer, mortification, and 
great liberality towards the poor. Both clergy and 
laity looked upon him as a saint. Blessed Peter 
Canisius styles him “the most brilliant writer, the 
most eminent theologian and the best bishop of his 
times” (Hipler, Hosii Epistolfe, I, 422). Editions of 
his works were published at Paris (1562), Lyons 
(1564), Antwern C1566 and 1671), Venice (1573), and 
(best edition) (5ologne (1584). His German sermons 
were edited by Hipler: “Die deutschen Predigten und 
Katechesen der ermlandischen Bisch6fe Hosius und 
Cromer” (Cologne, 1885). The publication of his 
numerous letters has been begun by Hipler and 
Zakrzewski, vols. I and II (Cracow, 1879 and 1888).. 
The letters in these two volumes cover a period of 33 
years (1525-1658). Other letters are found among 
those of Peter Canisius, edited by Braunsberger 
(Freiburg, 1897-1905). 

Eichhorn, JD«r ermlfindiachB Bischof und Cardinal Stanialavt 
Hosius (Mainz, 1854-1865); Rjajsoitrs, Vita Hosii (Roxna, 1687; 
Oliva, 1690), German, t-r. PicKt.BR (Ingolstedt, 1591); Trktbr, 
Theatrum viriufvm Stan, Hosii (Home, 1588; Cracow, 1685; 
Braunsberg, 1880); Hipler in Kirchmlex,, s. v.; Idem, D%$ 
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Biogra'^en des Stanislaus Hosiits (Braunsberg, 1879); Stbin- 
HBRZ, Die Nuntien Hosius und Delfino 1560^1561 in Nuntiatur- 
benchte aus Deutschland nebst ergdmmden AktCTistilcken 1560- 
1572 (Vienna, 1897 and 1903), second division, 1 and III. 

Michael Ott. 

Ho sius of Cordo Vdi, the foremost Western champion 
of orthodoxy in the early anti-Arian struggle; b. about 
256; d. about 35S, either at Sirmium or in Spain. In 
early life he was a confessor of the Faith in the perse- 
cution of Maximian (Morse) or of Diocletian (Hefele), 
and became Bishop of Cordova in Southern S^iain 
about 295. His name is mentioned amongst the nine- 
teen bishops present at the provincial Council of El- 
vira (c. 300). Leclercq enumerates certain facts 
which show Hosius to have been in close personal rela- 
tions with the Emperor Constantine on several occar 
sions between 313 and 324, and he is known to have 
been his chief adviser in dealing with the Donatists. 
We have nothing to explain the origin of the connexion 
between them. When the Arian troubles began, 
Constantine charged Hosius with the delivery of his 
letter to Arius and Alexander, in which he urged them 
to reconciliation. We know little of Hosius's action 
during this mission (323-324). When the Council of 
Nicaea met, Hosius presided, together with the two 
Roman priests Vitus and Vincent. In what ca|)acity 
he presided is a matter much discussed: Gelasius of 
Cyzicus is categorical in declaring that it was in the 
name of the pope (Hist. Nic. Cone., Bk. II, c. v). He- 
fele is of the same opinion. Chapman holds that he 
was nominated by Constantine. Leclercq inclines to 
the same opinion, but leaves the question open. After 
the council, Hosius probably returned to Spain. Con- 
stantine dying, 22 May, 337, Athanasius was recalled 
from his first exile in 338, only to be expelled by the 
Arians in 340. After passing three years in Rome, 
Athanasius went in 343 into Gaul to confer with Ho- 
sius, and thence to Sardica, where the council began in 
the summer, or, at latest, in the autumn of 343. Ho- 
sius presided, proposed the canons, and was the first to 
si^ the Acts of the council. 

In the letter of the Council of Sardica, dven in 
Athanasius, ‘‘Apologia contra Arianos*’, c. ::div, Ho- 
sius is spoken of as “ one who on account of his age, his 
confession, and the many* labours he had undergone, is 
worthy of all reverence The suggested explanation 
of the symbol of Nicsea did not meet the approval of 
the council (Hefele, p. 758). After Sardica we lose 
sight of him for ten years, until Pope Liberius's letter 
to him (c. 353), after the fall of Vincent of Capua. The 
prestige given to the orthodox cause by the support of 
the venerable Hosius led the Arians to bring pressure 
to bear upon Constantius II, who had him summoned 
to Milan (Gwatkin, p. 292). He declined to condemn 
Athanasius or to hold communion with Arians. He 
so impressed the emperor that he was authorized to 
return home . More Arian pressure led to Constantius 
writing a letter demanding whether he alone was going 
to remain obstinate. In reply^ Hosius sent his brave 
letter of protest against imperial meddling in Church 
affairs, preserved for us by St. Athanasius (Hist. Ari- 
anorum, 42-45, cf. Migne, P. L., VIII, 1327-1332), 
which led to his summons (end of 353) to Sirmium. 

The facts relating to the end of his life are far from 
clear; under pressure, he signed the declaration known 
as the second Sirmian formula (the first being the 
profession of faith of 351), which was published as the 
formula of Hosius. The original Latin text is pre- 
served in St. Hilary’s “De Synodis”, c. XI (Migne, 
P. L., X, 598), the Greek, in Athanasius; “De Syii/’, 
28. He refused, however, to renounce Athanasius, 
who speaks of him as lapsing “ for a moment ” ; having 
served the purpose for whicn the Arians brought him 
to Sirmium, he was probably taken back to Spain, and 
there died. A later addition to Athanasius declares 
that he recanted on his death-bed. The defenders of 
Hosius contend that the concession wrung from him 


has been much magnified and misrepresented. But it 
is contended that Athanasius cannot have had all the 
facts before him when he wrote, and that the second 
Sirmian formula is clearly heterodox. 

Tillbmont, Memoires, etc. (Venice, 1732), VII, 300-321, 
711-716, gives the references to the original sources; Macbda, 
Hosius vereHosius^Ocrio^ dkridtas oarcos, h.e., Hosius vere innocens 
vere sanctvSf Dissertationes Dues (Bologna, 1790); Gams, IXe 
Kirchengeschichte von Spanien (Ratisbon, 1864), II, 1-309; III 
y879), 384-490; Morse in Diet Christ. Biog , s, v. , Dale, The 
Synod of Elvira (London, 1882), 312 sqq., Gwatkin, Stud- 
tea of Arianism (London, 1882); Sbeck, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte des Nic&nischen Komils in Zeitschrift fur Kirchenge- 
schtchte,:K.Yll (1897), 1-71, 319-362; Del Castillo, Les V^ri- 
tables Grands d'Espagne: Osins ev5que de Cordove^ Etude his^ 
torigue (Namur, 1898); Leclercq, UEspagneChrHienne (Paris, 
1905), 90-121; Chapman, The First Eight General Councils ana 
Papal Infallibility (London, 1906), 11: Hbfelb, Histoire des 
ConcUes, tr. Leclercq (Paris, 1907), I; Dhohesne, Histoire 
Andennede VBglise (Paris, 1908), II, 139, 261, 283, 290. 

Edward Myers. 

Hospice (Lat. hospitium^ a guest-house). — ^During 
the early centuries of Christianity the hospice was a 
shelter for the sick, the poor, the orphan^ the old, the 
travellers, and the needy of evey kind. It dates back 
to the reign of Constantine. Origmally all hospices 
were under the supervision of the bishops, who desig- 
nated priests to administer the spiritual and temporal 
affairs of these charitable institutions. The fourteenth 
statute of the so-called Fourth Council of Carthage, 
held about 436 ^ enjoins upon the bishops to have hos- 
pices in connexion with their churches ; “ Ut episcopus 
non longe ab ecclesi^ hospitiolum habeat" (Mansi, 
III, 952) . In course of time these hospices of general 
character ceased, and special establishments were 
erected for the particular needs of the people. The 
term hospice began to be applied only to institutions in 
which travellers were harboured. Such hospices were 
erected in impassable and uninhabited regions and on 
mountain passes. They were generally m charge of 
hermits or monks. Their number greatly increased 
when it became customary to make pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land, to Rome, Compostela, Amalfi, and 
other sacred places. They were supported either by 
pious foundations or the hberality of the people, and 
gave food and shelter gratuitously, for a limited period 
of time. In many cities hospices were erected for the 
entertainment of pilgrims of particular nations. The 
most famous hospice in the world is that of the Great 
St. Bernard in Switzerland, which was founded by 
St. Bernard of Menthon in 962. It is situated on the 
summit of the mountain of the same name, 8110 feet 
above the level of the sea, and harbours gratuitously 
20,000 to 25,000 travellers every year. It is in charge 
of Qanons Regular of St. Augustine, who are generally 
known as the Monks of St. Bernard. ^ At present it is 
occupied by eighteen monks, eight being priests. On 
all the neighbouring mountains they have recently 
erected small huts, which are connected with the hos- 
pice by telephone or electric bells. At the risk of 
their lives these monks, accompanied by their famous 
dogs, tour the mountains, which during nine months 
of the year are covered with deep snow, and search 
for travellers who may have lost their way or othei> 
wise stand in need. Two canons regular, Contard and 
Glassey, together with six attendants, lost their lives 
on one of these tours on 19 November, 1874. The 
hospice which Napoleon founded on Mount Simplon 
in 1805 is also in charge of the monks of the Great 
St. Bernard. ^ The hospice on the Little St. Bernard 
is since 1752 in charge of Italian monks. 

Eatzingbr, Geschichte der kirchlichen Armenpflege (Freiburg 
im Br., 1884), 139--146; Luqubt, Etudes Mstonques eur Vitor 
blissemerit hasp, du Crand-St-Bemard (Paris, 1847) ; Durand, 
he vrai congiiSrant dee Alpes: 8. Bernard (Paris, 1905). 

Michael Ott. 

Hospitality. — ^The Council of Trent in its twenty- 
fifth session, cap. viii, De Ref., enjoins “ all who hold 
any ecclesiastical benefices, whether secular orregute, 
to accustom themselves, as far as their revenues will 
allow, to exercise with alacrity and kindness the office 
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of hospitality, so frequently commended by the holy 
Fathers; being mindful that those who cherish hos- 
pitality receive Christ in the person of their guests”. 
This sums up the teaching and tradition of the Church 
with regard to hospitality. The onus of this duty 
falls especially on two classes of persons — upon 
bishops as being in the fullest sense the pastors (i. e. 
shepherds) of the people and as being primarily 
vested, according to the ancient canons, witn the ad- 
ministration of the contributions of the faithful (see 
Collections); and secondly upon religious, and in 
particular the monastic orders, as having made their 
renunciation of the goods of this world the better to 
perform the works of mercy towards others. 

With regard to the hospitality of bishops, we may 
note that St. Gregory writing to St. Augustine in 
England and directing that the offerings of the faith- 
ful should be subjected to a fourfold division, assigns 
the first portion “to the bishop and his household on 
account of hospitality and entertainment ” . It seems 
from this and other passages that in the earliest period 
bishops commonly maintained a sort of hospice. 
No doubt the functionaries known as bishops* deacons 
had some connexion with this, and the original in- 
stitution of canons regular may be regarded as a de- 
velopment of this bishop*s household^ the canons 
sharing a common table which was provided and pre- 
sided over by the bishop. In the “ Didascalia Aposto- 
lorum*’ (ii, 3-4), a work of the second half of the third 
century, much stress is laid upon generous and hos- 
pitable instincts as desirable qualities in a bishop- 
elect. But the details of episcopal duty and practice 
will best be studied in the pages of Thomassin. 

In the religious orders the duty of hospitality was 
insisted upon from the beginning both in East and 
West. Even among the communities of Nitria in 
Egypt, as we learn from Palladius (Lausiac Hist., cap. 
vii; ed. Butler, ii, 25), we find that a ^evoBoxetov, or 
hospice, was wont to be erected for their visitors in 
these remote regions. There the traveller might re- 
main for a week, but if his stay exceeded that liinit he 
was supposed to return some sort of equivalent in the 
form of work. No doubt the duty of hospitality so 
strongly insisted upon both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments (e. g. Judges, xix, 20; Gen., xviii, 4; xix, 7 sq., 
etc.; Matt., x, 40 sqq.; Rom., xii, 13, etc.) was felt to 
be specially incumbent on those who aspired to per- 
fection, ana the narratives of the early pilgrims to the 
Holy Land (for example that of .®thena) reveal how 
widely it was practised throughout the East. For 
Western monacnism, the most striking evidence is to 
be found in chap, liii of the Rule of St. Benedict: 
“Let all guests that come*’, it directs, “be received 
like Christ Himself, for He will say T was a stranger 
and ye took Me in.* And let fitting honour be shown 
to all, especially such as are of the household of the 
faith and to wa^arers (peregrinis) . When, therefore, 
a guest is announced, let him be met (occurratur ei) 
by the superior or the brethren, with all due charity. 
Let them first pray together, and thus associate with 
one another in peace ... At the arrival or departure 
of all guests, let Christ, Who indeed is received in their 
persons, be adored in them by bowing the head or even 
prostrating on the ground . . . Let the abbot pour 
water on the hands of the guests, and himself as well 
as the whole community wash their feet . . , Let 
special care be taken in the reception of the poor and 
of wayfarers (peregrinorum) because in these Christ 
is more truly welcomed.’ * So important was the duty 
of hospitality that it was always to be considered in 
the construction of the monastery. “ Let .the kitchen 
for the abbot and guests be apart by itself, so that 
strangers (hospites), who are never wanting in a monas- 
tery, may not disturb the brethren by coming at un- 
looked for hours.” This primitive text has left its 
stamp upon all the subsequent developments of the 
monastic rule, from Benedict of Aniane downwards. 


while the prominence of the guest-house in all monas- 
tic buildings, beginning with the famous plan of St. 
Gall in the ninth century, attests indirectly how 
scrupulously this tradition was respected. (See 
Lenoir, “Architecture Monastique”, II, 396-402.) 

It would be impossible to go into details here, but 
we may notice how this aspect of religious life was 
emphasized among the Cistercians, the most important 
of the Benedictine reforms. Giraldus Cambrensis, 
the enemy of the monks, admits that if their estab- 
lishments had departed from primitive Cistercian 
simplicity, by great expenditure and extravagance, it 
was their generous hospitality which was to blame. 
The very arrangement of their houses seemed designed 
primarily for the entertainment of pilgrims and the 
poor. The lodging of both the abbot and the porter 
was near the main entrance, apart from the rest of 
the monks. The monastery gate being always kept 
shut, the porter lived near “that the guest on his first 
arriving might find someone to welcome him”. The 
“ Liber Usuum” directs that the porter should open 
the door saying Deo gratias, and, after a Benedidte as 
a salutation, should ask the stranger who he is and 
what he requires. ^ “ If he wishes to be admitted, the 
porter kneels to him and bids him enter and sit down 
near the porter’s cell while he goes to fetch the abbot.” 
It was the abbot’s duty to dine with his guests rather 
than with his monks. The same traditions obtained 
in the older Benedictine and Cluniac houses; and at 
all periods a wonderftil example has been set by the 
monasteries during times of famine, pestilence, etc. 
For the charity of the Cluniacs, e. g. in the great 
famine of 1029, see Sackur, “Die Cluniacenser”, II, 
213-216. To this ideal the monks seem to have re- 
mained faithful to the last. In that remarkable 
record of monastic life at the Reformation period 
known as the “Rites of Durham” we find a glowing 
account of the splendour of their guest-house and of 
the hospitality they practised. The usual period 
during which hospitality was freely provided was 
two complete days; and some similar restriction upon 
the abuse of hospitality seems to have been prescribed 
by most of the orders, friars as well as monks. There 
were of course certain orders, e. g. the Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, which were largely 

f iven up to works of charity and hospitality. But the 
uty of harbouring pilgrims was secondary to that of 
nursing the sick. 

The most useful general discussion of the subject will be 
found in certain chapters of Thomassin 's great work, Vetua et 
Nova JSccleaicB Disdplina, which exists in French as well as in 
Latin. See also Ratzingbr, Oeachichtc d. chriH, Armeupfiege 
(Freiburg imBr., 1884); Uklhoen, JOie chnst. Liebeathtitigkeit d. 
aU. Kirche (Stuttgart, 1882) ; Schiwietz, Das morgenUindiache 
Mdnchtum (Mainz, 1904): Gasquet, Eng. Monaatic Life (Lon- 
don, 1904); Fowler, The Ritea of Durham (London, 1902); 
Stephinsky in Kraus, Realencuk., s. v. WohUhUtigkeii; Dol- 
BBRG, Die Liebeath&tigkeit der Ciatercienaer in Bvherbergen dtr 
GSate in Studien und Mittheilungen (1896); Sauer in Buuh- 
BERGBR, Kirchlichea Handlexikon, s. v. Qaatfreundachaft; 
Montalbmbbrt, Monka of the Weat; Kbnblm Digby, Morea 
CcUholici, X, xii; I. Gregory Smith, Riae of Chriatian Monaa- 
ticiam (London, 1892), 173-80 ; and especially Lallbmanp, Nia^ 
ioire de la CharitS (3 vols., Paris, 1002-6). 

Herbert Thurston. 

Hospitallers. — During the Middle Ages, among 
the hospitals established throughout the West 
(Maieons'-Dieu or Hdtela-Dieu), in which religious of 
both sexes lived under one roof, following the Rule of 
St. Augustine, and vowed to perpetual chastity and the 
service of the sick and poor, the most famous was the 
H6tel-Dieu of Paris, Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury Mt>re Genevitye Bouquet established a novitiate 
to replace the system by which each religious trained 
a certain number of postulants, and introduced the 
custom of taking a saint’s name. Up to the Revolu- 
tion twelve resident canons recitea the canonical 
hours. The congregation survived both the Revolu- 
tion and the disorders of 1830. 

The military orders organized at the time of the 
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Crusades did not overlook the care of the sick, and 
found auxiliaries in the communities of women insti- 
tuted for this work, under the same rules and patronage. 
Thus the labours of the Lazarists in tending those 
afflicted with leprosy were shared by the Hospital 
Sisters of St. Lazarus. 

The Hospitaller Sisters of St. John of Jerusalem^ 
early in the twelfth century, were established in 
the hospital of St. Maiy Magdalen, Jerusalem, for 
the care of pilgrims. The year after the fall of 
Jerusalem (1188) a community was established at 
Sixena, Spain, by Sancha, wife of Alfonso II of 
Aragon, for the care of poor ladies of noble families, 
and the rule was confirmed by Celestine III in 1193. 
Except from 1470 to 1569, when they were under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the pope, the sisters were 
subject to the Grand Master of the Hospitallers. 
Other communities were soon founded throughout 
Spain, Italy, Portugal, and England. A reform was 
instituted in the hospital of Beaulieu in the first years 
of the seventeenth century; new constitutions were 
drawn up in 1636, and approved in 1644. After the 
fall of Rhodes the original habit of red, with a black 
mantle, embroidered with the cross of St. John of 
Jerusalem, was exchanged for one of black. On the 
suppression of the Templars, the few houses of sisters 
of tnat order were united with those of St. John of 
Jerusalem. 

The first house of the Hospitaller Sisters of the Teu- 
tonic Order in Germany was founded in 1299 at Kunitz 
near Bern, soon followed by others, none of which 
survived the secularization of 1803. The order was 
revived in 1841 by Maximilian III Joseph, Duke of 
Austria-Este. Besides the care of the sick, the sisters 
devote themselves to the work of teaching. There are 
four mother-houses: Troppau, with 2 filial convents 
and 123 sisters; Lana, 15 filial houses, 89 sisters; 
Freudenthal, 3 filial houses, 67 sisters; Friesach, 1 filial 
house, 29 sisters. 

The Hospitallers of the Holy Ghost were a branch 
of the male order of the same name, founded in 
1180 at Montpellier; established at Neuf chateau, 
they were driven thence in 1842 to Rouceux, which 
was made the mother-house, under a superior-general. 
In Germany the houses at Memmingen and Wimpfen, 
in Swabia, survived until the secularization of 1803. 
There is still a house at Cracow, founded in 1618, with 
27 sisters, conducting a boarding-school. The con- 
vent at Poligny was revived after the Revolution, the 
religious devoting themselves chiefly to children, espe- 
cially foundlings. 

Among the foundations of more recent times are the 
following: The Hospitallers of LocheSj founded in 
1621 by Susanne Dubois, a religious of the H6tel-Dieu 
of Paris; some seventeen convents were founded at 
Clermont, Riom, and other cities of Prance. The 
Hospitallers of St. Thomas of V Ulanova were instituted 
in 1660 by Ange Le Prous^ prior of the Hermits of St. 
Augustine at Lamballe. During^the Revolution their 
house in Paris was not closed. The congregation was 
re-established in 1804 and in 1903 had 100 institutions 
in France, under the mother-house at Aix, having 
received papal approbation in 1878. The Hospital- 
lers of Difon and Langres were founded by P6re Joly in 
1685. The Hospitallers of Ste-Marthe, established in 
1687 at Pontarlieu, for the care of the sick and poor 
and the education of girls, soon spread over France 
and Switzerland. The Hospitallers of Ernemontj also 
known as Sisters of the Christian Schools and Bonnes 
Capotes, owed their foundation (1698) to Archbishop 
Jacques-Nicolas Colbert, their aim being gratuitous 
teaching and the care of the sick. The mother-house 
was reopened in 1803 after the Revolution. Since 
1903 the sisters have confined themselves chiefly to 
the care of the sick in hospitals and their own homes. 

The Hospitallers of St Joseph were founded at 
Lafl^che, France, in 1636, by Marie de la Ferre, under 


the direction of the Bishop of Angers. Convents 
were soon established at Laval, Baugl, and Beaufort, 
in all of which Mile de Melun, Princesse de I'Epinoy, 
and a member of the order, took an important part. 
The religious were first bound by simple vows only, 
but the custom inaugurated at Laval in 1663 of taking 
solemn vows was soon followed at Moulins, Baug6, and 
Montreal. The congregation was approved by Alex- 
ander VII in 1666 and recognized by the Parlement of 
Paris in 1667. The constitutions were revised in 1685 
by Henri Arnaud, Bishop of Angers. In addition to 
the three vows, the sisters were bound by a fourth to 
the service of the poor. Besides the choir and lay 
sisters, associate sisters are received, who, through 
some cause unable to take upon themselves the full 
obligations of the professed, desire to pass the rest 
of their life under simple vows. The Laval sisters 
survived the Revolution, and on the reorganization, 
regained their convent and boarding school. The 
founders of Montreal were accompanied to the New 
World by Mile Mance, who after carrying on the 
work of caring for the sick for seventeen years in the 
Hotel-Dieu, in 1659 brought over the Hospitallers of 
Lafl^che, who in spite of three serious coiaflagrations 
and the deprivation of their income from France after 
the Revolution have now 132 sisters caring annually 
for 3205 patients. In 1845 the first filial foundation 
was made at Kingston, and now numbers 54 religious, 
60 patients, and 32 orphans. The Kingston house also 
opened convents at Cornwall, Ontario, in 1897 (27 
sisters, 30 patients), and Englewood, a suburb of 
Chicago, in 1903 (11 sisters, 300 patients); in con- 
nexion with the latter is a training school for nurses. 
From Montreal were founded in 1869 the Hdtel-Dieu 
at Chatham, N. B. (44 sisters, 25 patients, and an 
academy, with 42 pupils); that of St-Basile (1873), 
where there are also a boarding-school, academy, and 
orphanage (54 sisters, 150 pupils, 50 orphans); Wind- 
sor, in 1889 (20 sisters, 35 patients) ; Tracadie, New 
Brunswick, 1868 (30 sisters, 38 orphans), where since 
1820 leprosy had been rampant, and where were 
later established a general hospital, an orphanage, 
and a dispensary, treating 2000 patients annually; 
Athabaskaville, in 1881 (23 sisters, 60 patients); 
Campbellton, in 1889 (14 sisters); Burlington, Ver- 
mont, in 1894 (28 sisters, 45 patients). 

HisLTOT, Diet, des Ordres relig. (Paris, 1869); HBiMBncHBR, 
Ordm tmd Kongregationen (Paderbom, 1908). 

F. M. Rudgb. 

Hospitallers of St. John of Jenisalem, the most 
important of all the military orders, both for the ex- 
tent of its area and for its duration. It is said to 
have existed before the Crusades and is not extinct 
at the present time. During this long career it has 
not always borne the same name. Known as Hos- 
pitallers of Jerusalem until 1309, the members were 
called Knights of Rhodes from 1309 till 1522, and 
have been called Knights of Malta since 1530. 

The origins of the order have given rise to learned 
discussions, to fictitious legends and hazardous con- 
jectures. The unquestionable founder was one Ger- 
ald, or Gerard, whose birth-place and family-name it 
has been vainly sought to ascertain. On the other 
hand, his title as founder is attested by a contempo- 
rary oflficial document, the Bull of Paschal II, dated 
1113, addressed to “Geraudo institutori ac prseposito 
Hierosolimitani Xenodochii ” . This was certainly not 
the first establishment of the kind at Jerusalem. Even 
before the Crusades, hostelries were indispensable to 
shelter the pilgrims who flocked to the Holy Places, 
and in the begmning the hospitia or xenodochia were 
nothing more. They belonged to different nations: a 
Frankish ho^ice is spoken of in the time of Charle- 
magne; the Hungarian hospice is said to date from 
King St. Stephen (year 1000). But the most famous 
was an Italian hospice founded about the year 1050 
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by the merchants of Amalfi, who at that time had 
commercial relations with the Holy Land. Attempts 
have been made to trace the origin of the Hospitallers 
of St. John to this foundation, but it is obvious to 
remark that the Hospitallers had St. John Baptist for 
their patron, while the Italian hospice was dedicated 
to St. John of Alexandria. Moreover, the former 
adopted the Rule of St. Augustine, while the latter 
followed that of the Benedictines. Like most similar 
houses at that time, the hospice of Amalfi was in fact 
merely a dependency of a monastery, while Gerard's 
was autonomous from the beginnmg. Before the 
Crusades, the Italian hospital languished, sustained 
solely by alms gathered in Italy; but Gerard profited 
by the presence of the crusaders, and by the gratitude 
felt for his hospitality, to acquire territory and reve- 
nues not only m the new Kingdom of Jerusalem, but 
in Europe — in Sicily, Italy, and Provence. In the 
acts of donation which remain to us, there is no men- 
tion of the sick, but only of the poor and strangers. 
In this respect the hospice of Gerard did not differ 
from others, and his epitaph defines his work: — 

Pauperibus servus, pius hospitibus 

Undique collegit pasceret unde suos. 

Thanks to the resources accumulated by Gerard, 
his successor, Raymond of Provence (1120-60), caused 
the erection of more spacious buildings near the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, and henceforth the 
hospice became an infiGPmary served by a community 
of hospitallers in the modem sense of the word. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the Hospitallers of Je- 
rusalem only began with Raymond of Provence, to 
whom they owe Bieir rule. This rule deals only with 
their conduct as religious and infirmarians, there being 
no mention of knights. It especially sets forth that 
the hospital shall permanently mamtain at its ex- 
pense five physicians and three surgeons. The broth- 
ers were to fulfil the duties of infirmarians. A pil- 
grim, about the year 1150, places the number of sick 
persons cared for at 2000^ a figure evidently exagger- 
ated, unless we make it include all the persons har- 
boured in a whole year. Raymond continued to re- 
ceive donations, and this permitted him to complete 
his foimdation by a second innovation. To accom- 
pany, and defend at need, the arriving and departing 
pilgrims, he defrayed the cost of an armed escort, 
which in time became a veritable army, comprising 
knights recruited from among the crusaders of Europe, 
and serving as a heavy cavalry (see Chivalry), and 
Turcopoles recruited from among the natives of mixed 
blood, and serving as a light cavalry armed in Turkish 
fashion. With this innovation originated the most 
ancient military dignities in the order: the marshal, to 
command the knights, the turcopolier, for the Turco- 
oles. Later the grand masters themselves went into 
attle. Gosbert (c. 1177), the fifth successor of Ray- 
mond, distinguished himself, and Roger de Moulins per- 
ished gloriously on the field of battle (1187). Thus the 
Order of St. John imperceptibly became military with- 
out losing its eleemosynary character. The statutes 
of Roger de Moulins (1187) deal only with the service 
of the sick; the first mention of military service is in 
the statutes of the ninth grand master, Alfonso of 
Portugal (about 1200). In the latter a marked dis- 
tinction is made between the secular knights, externs 
to the order, who served only for a time, and the pro- 
fessed knights, attached to the order by a perpetual 
vow, and who alone enjoyed the same spiritual privi- 
leges as the other religious. Henceforth the order 
numbered two distinct classes of members: the mili- 
tary brothers and the brothers infirmarians. The 
brothers chaplains, to whom was entrusted the divine 
service, formed a third class. 

While the Order of St. John became a mixed order, 
tl^t of the Templars was purely military from the be- 
ginning, and on this point it can claim priority, despite 


the contrary assertions of the Hospitallers. The 
Templars followed a different monastic rule and wore 
a different habit — the white habit of the Cistercians, 
whose rule they followed, with a red cross, while the 
Hospitallers had a black mantle with a white cross. 
In war the knightly brothers wore above their armour 
a red surcoat with the white cross. Mutually emulous 
from the outset, they soon became rivals, and this 
rivalry had much to do with the rapid decline of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. In other respects the two 
orders held the same rank in Church and State, both 
being recognized as regular orders and endowed by the 
papacy with most extensive privileges, alisolute inde- 
pendence of all spiritual and temporal authority save 
that of Rome, exemption from tithes, with the right to 
have their own chapels, clergy, and cemeteries. Both 
were charged with the military defence of the Holy 
Land, and the most redoubtable strongholds of the 
county, the splendid ruins of which still exist, were 
occupied by one or the other (Rey, “Monuments de 
rarchitecture militaire des Crois^s", Paris, 1865). 
On the battlefield they shared between them the most 
perilous posts, alternately holding the van and rear 
guard. The history of the Hospitallers of Jerusalem 
is involved in that of the Latin kingdom of the same 
name, with which the order was associated in prosper- 
ity and adversity. When the kingdom was at the 
height of its glory, the Hospitallers possessed no fewer 
than seven strongholds, some situated on the coast, 
others in the mountains; of these Margat and Krais, in 
the territory of Tripoli, are the most famous. They en- 
joyed the revenues of more than one hundred and forty 
estates (casalia) in the Holy Land. As to their Euro- 
pean possessions, a writer of the thirteenth century 
credits them with about nineteen thousand manses 
or manors. It was necessary to organize a financial 
administration in order to assure the regular payment 
of the revenues of these widely scattered possessions. 
This was the task of Hugh of Ravel, seventeenth 
Grand Master of the Holy Land (c. 1270). The lands 
attached to a single house were placed under the com- 
mand of a knight of the order, who formerly was called 
a prec^tor, but afterwards took the title of comman- 
der. This official was charged with collecting the 
revenues, one portion of which was devoted to the 
support of his community, formed of a chaplain and 
some brothers, the other portion being destined for 
the houses of the Holy Land. This latter portion 
consisted of an annual and invariable impost called 
“ Responsions' \ 

Thanks to these resources, drawn from Europe, the 
order was able to survive the fall of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, which involved the loss of all its posses- 
sions in Asia. After the capture of Jerusalem by 
Saladin (1187), the Hospitallers retained only their 
possessions in the Principality of Tripoli, and these 
they lost a century later by the fall of Acre (1291), 
They were obliged to seek refuge, under their grand 
master, Jean de Villiers, in the Kingdom of Cyprus, 
where they already had some possessions. King 
Amaury assigned them as a place of residence the 
town of Limassol on the coast. Having become 
islanders, the Hospitallers were obliged to modify their 
manner of warfare. They equipped fleets to fight 
the Mussulmans on the sea and to protect the pil- 

g dms, who had not ceased to visit the Holy Places. 

ut it was chiefly the conquest of the island of Rhodes, 
under the Grand Master Foulques de Villaret, that 
brought about a complete transformation of the 
order. 

The KnigTUs of Rhodee (1309-1622), the successors 
of the Hospitallers of , St. John, were distinguished 
from the latter in many ways. In the first place, the 
grand master of the order was thenceforward a tem- 
poral sovereign in that island, which constituted a 
true ecclesiastical principality, under the nominal 
suzerainty of the Emperors of the East. Secondly, 
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although Villaret’s first care was to build a new in- 
firmary, the care of the sick took a secondary place, 
as the members of the order had scarcely occasion to 
devote themselves to any save the members of the 
community. The name knights then prevailed over 
that of hospitallers. This character was accentuated 
by the fusion of the Hospitallers with the remaining 
Knights Templars subsequent to the suppression of 
the latter (1312). This fusion at the same time in- 
creased the wealth of the order, to which the pope 
assigned the property of the Templars in every coun- 
try except Aragon and Portugal. In France, where 
Philip the Fair had sequestrated this property, the 
order obtained restitution only by paying large indem- 
nities to the king. From this time its organization 
took its definitive form, the whole body being divided 
into tongues, priories, and commanderies. The 
tongues, or nations, were eight in number, each having 
its own bailiff; and one of the eight supreme dignities 
was reserved to each tongue — to Provence, that of 
grand commander; to Auvergne, that of marshal; 
to France, grand hospitaller; to Italy, admiral; to 
Aragon, standard-bearer; to Castile, grand chancel- 
lor; to Germany, 
grand bailiff; to 
England, turcopo- 
lier. (On these dig- 
nities see Military 
Orders.) The grand 
master might be 
elected from any of 
the various tongues; 
he exercised supreme 
authority, but under 
the control of a 
grand chapter and | 
with the aid of sev- 
eral councils. Each 
tongue was subdi- 
vided into priories, 
and the head of each 
priory had the right 
to receive new 
knights and to visit 
the commanderies. 

The priories num- ^ Stronghold of the Hospita 

bered twenty-four, (Reconstruction by Rey in “ Mon 
and the comman- 
deries, which were subdivisions of the priories, 656. 
All these posts were held according to seniority, the 
commanderies, after three campaigns, which were 
known as “cara vans’ ^ 


supplies were completely exhausted. Their lives 
were spared, and they were permitted to withdraw. 
Solyman II, in homage to their heroism, lent them his 
ships to return to Europe. They dispersed to their 
commanderies and begged Charles V to grant them 
the island of Malta, which was a dependency of his 
kingdom of Sicily, and this sovereignty was granted 
them in 1530, under the suzerainty of the l2ngs of 
Spain. 

The Knights of Malta (1530-1798) at once resumed 
the manner of life they had already practised for two 
centuries at Rhodes. With a fleet which did not 
number rnore than seven galleys they resisted the 
Barbary pirates who infested the western basin of the 
Mediterranean. They formed a valuable contingent 
during the great expeditions of Charles V against 
Tunis and Algiers and at the memorable victory of 
Lepanto. The Knights of Malta were also permitted 
to equip galleys at their own expense to give chase to 
the Turkish galleys. These enterprises did not fail to 
draw upon them fresh attacks from the Ottomans. 
Solyman II, regretting his generosity, gathered a 
second time all the forces of his empire to dislodge the 

Christian corsairs 
from their retreat. 
The siege of Malta, 
quite as famous as 
that of Rhodes, 
lasted for four 
months (1565). The 
Turks had already 
taken possession of 
a part of the island, 
destroyed nearly the 
whole of the old 
city, slaying half the 
knights and almost 
8000 soldiers, when 
Malta was delivered 
by an army of relief 
from Spain. In re- 
treating, the Turks, 
it is said, left 30,000 
slain. A new city 
had to be built — ^the 



Crag des Chevaliers 

A Stronghold of the Hospitallers, near Tripoli, in Anatolia 
(Reconstruction by Rey in “Mon. de I’archit. militaire des Crois^s") 


present city of La 
Valette, so named in 


le I’archit. militaire des Crois^s ") Valette, SO named in 

memory of its valiant 
grand master who had sustained this siege. Malta, 
however, was not rid of its most dangerous adversary 
until the battle of Lepanto (1571), which dealt the 
Ottoman fleet a fatal and final blow. 


A most important change in the character of the 
order was the transformation of the knights into 
corsairs. The piracy practised by the Mussulmans 
was the scourge of the Mediterranean and especially 
of Christian commerce. The Knights of Rhodes, on 
their side, armed cruisers not only to give chase to the 
pirates, but to make reprisals on Turkish merchant- 
men. With increasing audacity they made descents 
on the coast and pillaged the richest ports of the 
Orient, such as Smyrna (1341) and Alexandria (1365). 
However, a new Mussulman power arose at this period 
' — the Ottoman Turks of Iconium — and took the 
offensive against Christianity. After the fall of Con- 
stantinople, Mahomet II directed his attention to the 
task of destroying this den of pirates which made 
Rhodes the terror of the Mussulman world. Hence- 
forth the order, thrown on the defensive, lived per- 
petually on the alert. Once, under its ^and master, 
Pierre d’Aubusson, it repulsed all the forces of Ma- 
homet II in the siege of 1480. In 1522 Solyman II re- 
turned to the attack with a fleet of 400 ships and an 
army of 140,000 men. The knights sustained this 
great onslaught with their habitual bravery for a 
period of six months under their grand master, Vil- 
liers de ITsle Adam, and only capitulated when their 


From this time the history of Malta is reduced to a 
series of encounters by sea with the Barbary corsairs 
which have only a local interest. The struggle was 
carried on chiefly by young knights who were in haste 
to accomplish their three caravans” in order to merit 
some vacant commandery. It was an existence filled 
with perils of every kind, sudden attacks, adventures, 
successes, and defeats. There was constant risk of 
life, or of liberty, which could be regained only at the 
cost of enormous ransoms. But when success came, 
the undertaking proved lucrative, not only defraying 
all costs but also enriching the captain. The best 
result was the deliverance of hundreds of Christian 
slaves, chained as rowers on the Turkish galleys. In 
requital the vanquished Turks were in turn reduced 
to slavery and sold to the Christian galleys which had 
need of rowers. In this respect Malta remained a 
veritable slave-market until well into the eighteenth 
century. It required a thousand slaves to equip 
merely the galleys of the order, which were a hell for 
these unfortunates. It will be readily understood 
that the habit of living in the midst of these scenes of 
violence and brutality exercised a bad influence on the 
morals of the knights of the order. ^ Discipline became 
relaxed, and the grand mastership became a more 
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and more perilous honour. Revolts were frequent. 
In 1581_ the grand master^ Jean de la Cassiere, was 
made prisoner by his own kmghts, whose principal griev- 
ance was the expulsion from the city of lewd women. 
"The vow of obedience was little better observed than 
that of celibacy. Once in possession of some com- 
mandery situated on the Continent, a knight woxild 
become indeed independent of the grand master’s 
authoritjr and maintain only the most remote rela- 
tions with the order. As to the vow of poverty, 
the knights were recruited solely from among the 
nobility, proofs of noble descent being more severely 
scrutinized than religious dispositions, and, natxirally, 
the wealth of the order formed the only motive of these 
vocations. Its decay began, too, with the confisca- 
tion of its possessions. One effect of Protestantism 
was the alienation of a large group of commanderies, 
to be thenceforward appropriated to the Protestant 
nobility, as, for instance, the Bailiwick of Sonnen- 
burg in Prussia. In other Protestant countries the 
order was simply suppressed. In Catholic countries 
the sovereigns themselves assumed more and more 
the right to dispose of the commanderies within their 
jurisdiction. At last Malta, the very centre of the 
order, was treacherously surrendered under the grand 
master, the Count von Hompesch,to General Bonaparte 
when he made his expedition to Egypt (12 June, 1798). 

PreseTit State of the Order.— The secularization of the 
property of the order in Protestant countries was ex- 
tended by the French Revolution to the greater num- 
ber of Catholic countries. On the other hand, Czar 
Paul of Russia assigned them considerable property 
in Ms domains (1797), and in return was elected ^and 
master, but Ms election was not recognized by the 
pope. From that time forward the pope has named 
the grand master or the bailiff who takes Ms place. 
Prom 1805 to 1879 there was no grand master, but 
Leo XIII re-established the dignity, bestowing it on 
an Austrian, GescM di Sancta Croce. It is now (1910) 
held by Galeazzo von Thun und Hohenstein. The 
actual conditions for admission to the order are: 
nobility of sixteen quartering, the Catholic Faith, 
attainment of full legal age, integrity of character, 
and corresponding social position. There are now in 
existence only four great priories, one in Bohemia 
and three in Italy. There are still commanders and 
several classes of kmghts, with different insignia, but 
all wear the same eight-pointed Maltese cross (see 
Decorations, Pontifical). 

To the Order of the Knights of Malta belong the 
Convent of S. Maria del Priorato on the Aventine in 
Rome, overlooking the Tiber, and commanding from 
its gardens one of the most delightful views of the 
city. The walls of the convent are adorned with 
portraits of the knights, and the arcMves are rich in 
records of the order. The tombs of the knights in 
the convent church are interesting. The order was 
summoned to attend the Convention of Geneva (1864), 
on the same footing as the great powers, 

^ The Protestant Bailiwick of Sonnenburg in Prussia 
disappeared after the secularization of itsproperty in 
181(5. Nevertheless Frederick William Tv created a 
new confraternity of Evangelical Johannites (1852), 
under a master {Herrenmeieter) always chosen from 
the royal family, and with a great number of other 
dignitaries. Admission to the order is subject to 
numerous conditions, ancient nobility, corresponding 
social position, an entrance fee of 900 marks, a probar 
tion of at least four years as knight of honour Lef ore 
admission to the accolade which confers the title of 
Knight of Jmtice. Their first obligation is to collect 
contributions for the support of hospitals. Thus this 
Protestant branch of the order has returned to the 
ideal of its first founder in the time of the First Cru- 
sade. Moreover, in times of war, since 1870, the 
order has been devoted to ambulance service on the 
field of battle. 
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Cr, Moeller. 

Hospitals (Lat. hospes^ a guest; hence hospitalis, 
hospitable; hospitium, a guest-house or guest-room). 
Originally, hospital meant a place where strangers 
or visitors were received; in the course of time, its 
use was restricted to institutions for the care of the 
sick. TMs modification is incidental^ to the long 
development through wMch the hospital itself has 
passed under the varying influences of religious, 
political, and economic conditions, and of social and 
scientific progress. Viewed in a large way the typical 
modem hospital represents natural human solici- 
tude for suffering, ennobled by Christian charity and 
made efficient by the abundant resources of medi- 
cal skill. 

Pagan Antiqxjitt. — ^W hile among savage tribes, 
e. g. the ancient Germans, the sick and feeble were 
often put to death, more humane practices are found 
among civilized peoples. One of the earliest hospitals 
on record was founded in Ireland, 300 b. c., by Prin- 
cess Macha. It was called Broin Bearg” (house of 
sorrow), and was used by the Red Branch iCnights and 
served as the royal residence in Ulster until its destruc- 
tioninA.D. 332C^SeanchusM6r”, 123: cf. Sir W. Wilde, 
“Notes on Ancient Ireland”, pt. III). In India, the 
BuddMst King Azoka (252 b. c.) established a hospital 
for men and animals. The Mexicans in pre-Colum- 
bian times had various institutions in which the sick 
and poor were cared for (Bancroft, “ Native Races”, 
II, 596). In a general way the advance in medical 
knowledge implies that more was done to relieve 
suffering; but it does not necessarily prove the exist- 
ence of hospitals. From the Papyri (notably Ebers) 
we learn that the Egyptians employed a considerable 
number of remedies and that the physicians held 
clinics in the temples. Similar customs prevailed 
in Greece; the sick resorted to the temple of .^scu- 
lapius where they spent the night (incQiatio) in the 
hope of receiving directions from the god through 
dreams which the priests interpreted. Lay physi- 
cians i/Esculapiades) conducted dispensaries m which 
the poor received treatment. At Epidaurus the 
Roman senator Antoninus erected (a. n. 170) two 
establishments, one for the dying and the other for 
women lying-in; patients of these classes were not 
admitted in the .^sculapium. 

The Romans in their treatment of the sick adopted 
many Greek usages. JEJsculapius had a temple on the 
island in the Tiber (291 b. c,), where now stand the 
church and monastery of St. Bartholomew, in which 
the same rites were observed as among the Greeks. 
Municipal physicians were appointed to treat various 
classes of citizens, and these practitioners usually en- 
joyed special privileges and immunities. Provision 
was made in particular for the care of sick soldiers and 
slaves, the latter receiving attention in the valetudina- 
ria attached to the estates of the wealthier Romans. 
But there is no record of any institution corresponding 
to our modem hospital. It is noteworthy that among 
pagan peoples the care of the sick bears no proportion 
to the advance of civilization. Though Greece and 
Rome attained the highest degree of culture, their 
treatment of the sick was scarcely equal, certainly not 
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superior, to that which was found in the oriental 
nations. Both Greeks and Romans regarded disease 
as a curse inflicted by supernatural powers and rather 
sought to propitiate the malevolent deity than to 
organize the work of relief. On the other hand the 
virtue of hospitality was quite generally insisted on; 
and this trait, as will presently appear, nolds a promi- 
nent place in Christian charity. 

Early Christian Times.— Christ Himself gave His 
followers the example of caring for the sick by the 
numerous miracles He wrought to heal various forms 
of disease including the most loathsome, leprosy. He 
also charged His Apostles in explicit terms to heal 
the sick (Luke, x, 9) and promised to those who should 
believe in Him that they would have power over 
disease (Mark, xvi, 18). Among the ''many wonders 
and signs done by the Apostles in Jerusalem’* was the 
restoration of the lame man (Acts, iii, 2-8), of the pal- 
sied .®neas (ix, 33, 34), and of the cripple at Lystra (xiv, 
7, 9), besides the larger number whom the shadow of 
St. Peter delivered from their infirmities (v, 15, 16). 
St. Paul enumerates among the charismata (q. v.) 
the "grace of healing” (I Cor., xii, 9), and St. James 
(v, 14, 15) admonishes the faithful in case of sickness 
to bring in the priests of the Church and let them pray 
over the sick man " and the prayer of faith shall save 
him.” The Sacrament of Extreme Unction was in- 
stituted not only for the spiritual benefit of the sick 
but also for the restoration of their bodily health. 
Like the other works of Christian charity, the care of 
the sick was from the beginning a sacred duty for each 
of the faithful, but it devolved in a special way upon 
the bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The same 
ministrations that brought relief to the poor naturally 
included provision for the sick who were visited in 
their homes. This was especially the case during the 
epidemics that raged in different parts of the Roman 
Empire, such as that at Carthage in 252 (St. Cyprian, 
"De mortahtate”, XIV, in Migne, P. L., IV, 591-593; 
"S. Cypriani Vita” in "Acta SS.”, 14 Sept.), and that 
at Alexandria in 268 (Eusebius, "Hist. Eccl.”, VII, 
xxii; "Acta SS.”, VI, 726). Valuable assistance was 
also rendered by physicians, slaves, or freedmen, who 
had become Christians and who like Cosmas and Da- 
mian were no less solicitous for the souls than for the 
physical needs and bodily comfort and well-being of 
their patients. 

Another characteristic of Christian charity was the 
obligation and practice of hospitality (Rom., xii, 13; 
Heb., xiii, 2; I Peter, iv, 9; III Ep. St. JohnJ. The 
bishop in particular must be "given to hospitality” 
{I Tim,, iii, 2). The Christian, therefore, m going 
from place to place, was welcomed in the houses of the 
brethren; but like hospitality was extended to the 
pagan visitor as well. Clement of Rome praises the 
Corinthians for their hospitality (Ep. ad. Cor., c. i) 
and Dionysius of Corinth for the same reason gives 
credit to the Romans (Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.”, iv, 
23). The bishop’s house above all others was open 
to the traveller who not only found food and shelter 
there but was provided in case of need with the means 
to continue his journey. In some cases the bishop 
was also a physician so that medical attention was 
provided for those of his guests who needed it (Har- 
nack, " Medicinisches aus d. altesten Kirohengesch.” 
in "Texte u. Untersuchungen” VIII, Leipzig, 1892). 
The sick were also cared for in the valetudinaHa of the 
wealthier Christians who in the spirit of charity 
extended hospitality to those who could not be accom- 
modated in the bishop’s house. There was thus from 
the earliest times a well organized system of providing 
for the various forms of suffering; but it was necessa- 
rily limited and dependent on private endeavour so 
long as the Christians were under the ban of a hostile 
State. Until persecution ceased, an institution of a 
public character such as our modem hospital was out 
of the question. It is certain that after the conver- 
VII.— 31 


sion of Constantine, the Christians profited by their 
larger liberty to provide for the sick by means of 
hospitals. But various motives and causes have 
been assigned to explain the development from 
private care of the sick to the institutional work of 
the hospital (Uhlhom, I, 317 sq.). It was not, at 
any rate, due to a slackening of charity as has been 
asserted (Moreau-Christophe, "Du probl^me de la 
mis^e”, II, 236; III, 527), but rather to the rapid in- 
crease in the number of Christians and to the spread of 
poverty under new economic conditions. To meet 
these demands, a different kind of organization was 
required, and this, in conformity with the prevalent 
tendency to give all work for the common weal an 
institutional character, led to the organization and 
foimding of hospitals. 

When and where the first hospital was established 
is a matter of dispute. According to some authorities 
(e. g. Ratzinger, p. 141), St. Zoticus built one at Con- 
stantinople during the reign of Constantine, but this 
has been denied (cf. Uhlhorn, I, 319). But that the 
Christians in the East had founded hospitals before 
Julian the Apostate came to the throne (361) is 
evident from the letter which that emperor sent to 
Arsacius, high-priest of Galatia, directing him to 
establish a xenodochium in each city to be sup- 
ported out of the public revenues (Soxomen, V, 16). 
As he plainly declares, his motive was to rival the 
philanthropic work of the Christians who cared for 
the pagans as well as for their own. A splendid in- 
stance of this comprehensive charity is found in the 
work of St. Ephraem who, during the plague at Edessa 
(375), provided 300 beds for the sufferers. But the 
most famous foundation was that of St. Basil at 
CiBsarea in Cappadocia (369). This "Basilias”, as it 
was called, took on the dimensions of a city with its 
reg^ar streets, buildings for different classes of 
patients, dwelling for physicians and nurses, work- 
shops and industrial schools. St. Gregory of Nazianzus 
was deeply impressed by the extent and eflSciency of 
this institution which he calls "an easy ascent to 
heaven” and which he describes enthusiastically (Or. 
39, "In laudem Basilii”; Or. fun. "In Basil.”, P. G., 
XXXVI, 578-579) . St. Basil’s example was followed 
throughout the East: at Alexandria by St. John the 
Almsgiver (610); at Ephesus by the bishop, Brassi- 
anus; at Constantinople by St. John Chrysostom and 
others, notably St. Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius II, 
who founded " multa publica hospitum et pauperum 
domicilia” i. e. many homes for strangers and for the 
poor (Acta SS ., XLIII) . In the same city^ St. Samson 
early in the sixth century, founded a hospital near the 
church of St. Sophia (Procopius, " De aedif . Justiniani”, 
L c. 2) ; this was destroyed but was restored under 
Justinian who also built other hospitals in Constan- 
tinople. Du Cange (Historia Byzantina, 11, "Con- 
stantinopolis Christiana”) enumerates 35 establish- 
ments of the kind in this city alone. Among the later 
foundations in Constantinople, the most notable were 
the orphanotrophium established by Alexius I (1081- 
1118), and the hospital of the Forty Martyrs by Isaac 
11 (1185-1195). 

The fact that the first hospitals were founded in the 
East accounts for the use, even in the West, of names 
derived from the Greek to designate the main purpose 
of each institution. Of the terms most frequently 
met with the Nosocomium was for the sick; the Rre- 
photrophium for foundlings; the Orphanotrophium 
for orphans; the Ptochium for the poor who were un- 
able to work; the Gerontochium for the aged; the 
Xenodochium for poor or infirm pilgrims. The same 
institution often ministered to various needs; the 
strict differentiation implied by these names was 
brought about gradually. In the West, the earliest 
foundation was that of Fabiola at Rome about 400. 
"She first of all”, says St. Jerome, "established a 
nosocomium to gather in the sick from the streets and 
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to nurse the wretched sufferers wasted with poverty 
and disease’ ' (Ep. LXXVII, “Ad Oceanum, de morte 
Fabiolse”, P. L., XXII, 694). About the same time, 
the Roman senator Pammachius founded a xenodo- 
chium at Porto which St. Jerome praises in his letter 
on the death of Paulina, wife of Pammachius (Ep. 
LXVI, P. L., XXII, 645) . According to De Rossi, the 
foundations of this structure were unearthed by 
Prince Torlonia (“ Bull, di Arch. Christ.”, 1866, pp. 50, 
99). Pope Symmachus (498-514) built hospitals in 
connexion with the churches of St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
St. Lawrence (Lib. Pontif. I, no. 53, p. 263. Dur- 
ing the pontificate of V^lius (537-555) Belisarius 
founded a xenodochium in the Via Lata at Rome 
(Lib. Pontif, 1. c. 296). Pelagius II (578-590) con- 
verted his dwelling into a refuge for the poor and 
aged. Stephen II (752-757) restored four ancient 
xenodochia, and added three others. ^ It was not only 
in countries that retained the traditions of pagan 
culture and civilization that Christianity exerted its 
beneficent influence; the same spirit of charity ap- 
pears wherever the Christian Faith is spread among 
the fierce and uncultured peoples just emerging from 
barbarism. 

The first establishment in France dates from the 
sixth century, when the pious King Childebert and 
his spouse founded a xenodochium at Lyons, which 
was approved by the Fifth Council of Orleans (549). 
Other foundations were those of Brunehaut, wife of 
King Sigibert, at Autun (close of sixth century); 
of St. Radegonda, wife of Clotaire, at Athis, near 
Paris; of Dagobert I (622-638), at Paris; of Csesarius 
and his sister St. Caesaria at Arles (542); and the 
hospice to which Hincmar of Reims (806-882) as- 
sipied considerable revenues. Regarding the origin 
of the institution later known as the H6tel-Dieu, at 
Paris, there is no little divergence of opinion. It has 
been attributed to Landry, Bishop of Paris: HS,ser 
(IV, 28) places it in 660, De Gdranao (IV, 248) in 800. 
According to Lallemand (11, 184) it is first mentioned 
in 829 (of. Coyecque, “L’Hotel-Dieu de Paris au 
Moyen Age”, I, 20). As the name indicates, it be- 
longs to that OToup of institutions which grew up in 
connexion with the cathedral or with the principal 
church of each large city and for which no precise date 
can be assigned. The same uncertainty prevails in 
regard to other foundations such as the hospitalia 
ScothoTum, established on the Continent by Irish 
monks, which had fallen into decay and which the 
Council of Meaux (845) ordered to be restored. In 
Spain the most important institution for the care of 
the sick was that founded in 580 by Bishop Masona at 
Augusta Emerita (M6rida), a town in the Province 
of Badajoz. From the account mven by Paul the 
Deacon we learn that the bishop endowed this hospital 
with large revenues, supplied it with physicians and 
nurses, and gave orders that wherever they found a 
sick man, ‘^slave or free, Christian or Jew”, they 
should bring him in their arms to the hospital and 
provide him with bed and proper nourishment {aihos 
delicatos eosoue prceparatos) . See Fldrez, “Espafia 
Sagrada”, XIII, 539; Heusinger, “Ein Beitrag”, etc. 
in Janus”, 1846, 1. 

Middle Ages. — During the period of decline and 
corruption which culminated under Charles Martel the 
hospitals, like other ecclesiastical institutions, suffered 
considerably. Charlemagne, therefore, along with 
his other reforms, made wise provision for the care 
of the sick by decreeing that those hospitals which 
had been well conducted and had fallen into decay 
should be restored in accordance with the needs of the 
time (Capit. duplex, 803, c. iii). He further ordered 
that a hospital should be attached to each cathedral 
and monastery. Hincmar in his “Capitula ad pres- 
byt-eros” (Harduin, V, 392) exhorts his clergy to 
supply the needs of the sick and the poor. Notwith- 
standing these measures, there followed, after Charle- 


magne’s death (814), another period of decadence 
marked by widespread abuse and disorder. The 
hospitals suffered in various ways, especially through 
the loss of their revenues which were confiscated or 
diverted to other purposes. In a letter to Louis the 
Pious written about 822, Victor, Bishop of Chur, 
complains that the hospitals were destroyed. But 
even under these unfavourable conditions many of the 
bishops were distinguished by their zeal and charity, 
among them Ansgar (q. v.), Archbishop of Hamburg 
(d. 865), who founded a hospital in Bremen which he 
visited daily. During the tenth century the monas- 
teries became a dominant factor in hospital work. 
The famous Benedictine Abbey of Cluny, founded in 
910, set the example which was widely imitated 
throughout France and Germany, Besides its in- 
firmary for the religious, each monastery had a hos- 
pital Qiospitale pauperum, or eleemosynana) in which 
extems were cared for. These were m charge of the 
eleemosynariusj whose duties, carefully prescribed 
by the rule, included every sort of service that the 
visitor or patient could reauire. As he was also 
obliged to seek out the sick ana needy in the neighbour- 
hood, each monastery became a centre for the relief 
of suffering. Among the monasteries notable in this 
respect were those of the Benedictines at Corbie in 
Picardy, Hirschau, Braunweiler, Deutz, Ilsenburg, 
Liesborn, Prtim, and Fulda; those of the Cistercians 
at Amsberg, Baumgarten, Eberbach, Himmenrode, 
Hermalb, Volkenrode, and Walkenried. No less 
efficient was the work done by the diocesan cler^ 
in accordance with the disciplinary enactments of the 
councils of Aachen (817, 836)^ which prescribed that 
a hospital should be maintained in connexion with 
each collegiate church. The canons were obliged to 
contribute towards the support of the hospital, and 
one of their number had charge of the inmates. As 
these hospitals were located in cities, more numerous 
demands were made upon them than upon those 
attached to the monasteries. In this movement the 
bishop naturally took the lead, hence the hospitals 
founded by Heribert (d. 1021) in Cologne, Godard (d. 
1038) in Hildesheim, Conrad (d. 975) in Constance, and 
mrich (d. 973) in Augsburg. But similar provision 
was made by the other churches; thus at Trier the 
hospitals of St. Maximin, St. Matthew, St. Simeon, 
and St. James took their names from the churches to 
which they were attached. During the period 1207- 
1577 no less than one hundred and fifiy-nve hospitals 
were founded in Germany (Virchow m “Gesch. Ab- 
handl.”, II). 

TJie Hospital Orders. — ^The establishment of con- 
fraternities and religious orders for the purpose of 
ministering to the sick is one of the most important 
phases in this whole development. The first of these 
appeared at Siena towards the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, when Soror (d. 898) founded the hospital of 
Santa Maria della Scala and drew up its rules. The 
management was largely in the hands of the citizens, 
though subject to the bishop’s control until 1194, 
when Celestine III exempted it from episcopal juris- 
diction. Similar institutions, for the most part 
governed by the Rule of St. Augustine, sprang up in 
all parts of Italy: but by the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century they had passed from the bishop’s 
control to that of the magistrate. In the northern 
countries — Belgium, France, and Germany — the 
Beguines and Beghards (q. v.), established in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, included in their 
charitaole work the care of the sick. Bt. Elizabeth 
of Hungary founded two hospitals at Eisenach and a 
third on the Wartburg. The origin and work of the 
Alexians and Antonines have been described in the 
articles Alexians and Anthony, Saint, Ordeks of, 
sulvtitle Antonines. But the most important of the 
orders established during this period was that of the 
Holy Ghost. About the middle of the twelfth cen- 
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tury (c. 1145) Guy of Montpellier had opened in that 
city a hospital in honour of the Holy Gnost and pre- 
scribed the Rule of St. Augustine for the brothers in 
charge. Approved 23 April, 1198, by Innocent III, 
this institute spread rapidly throughout France. In 
1204 the same pontiff built a hospital called S. Maria 
in Sassia, where King Ina, about 728, had founded 
the schola for English pilgrims. By the pope’s com- 
mand, Guy de Montpellier came to Rome and took 
charge of this hospital, which was thenceforward 
called Santo Spirito in Sassia. (Cf. Morichini, “In- 
stituti di cariU ... in Roma”, Rome, 1870.) The 
pope’s example was imitated all over Europe. Nearly 
every city had a hospital of the Holy Ghost, though 
not all the institutions bearing this name belonged to 
the order which Guy of Montpellier had founded. In 
Rome itself Cardinal Giovanni Colonna founded 
(1216) the hospital of S. Andrea, not far from the 
Lateran; and in accordance with the will of Cardinal 
Pietro Colonna the hospital of S. Giacomo in Augusta 
was founded in 1339. Querini (^*La Beneficenza Ro- 
mana ”, Rome, 1892) gives the foundations in Rome 
as follows: eleventh century, four; twelfth, six; thir- 
teenth, ten; fourteenth, five; fifteenth, five, i. e. a 
total of thirty hospitals for the care of the sick and 
infirm founded in the city of the popes during the 
Middle Ages. 

The Military Orders . — ^The Crusades fq. v.) gave 
rise to various orders of chivalry which combmed 
with military service the care of the sick. The earliest 
of these was the Order of St. John. Several hospitals 
had already been founded in Jerusalem to provide for 
pilgrims; the oldest was that connected with the 
Benedictine Abbey of S. Maria Latina, founded ac- 
cording to one account by Charlemagne in 800; 
whether the Order of St. John grew out of this or out 
of the hospital established (1065-70) by Maurus, a 
wealthy merchant from Amalfi, is uncertain. At all 
events, when the First Crusade reached Jerusalem in 
1099, Gerhard the superior of the latter hospital, gave 
the establishment a new building near the chur(3i of 
St. John the Baptist, whence apparently the order 
took its name. It also spread rapidly in the Holy 
Land and in Europe, especially in the Mediterranean 
ports which were crowded with crusaders. Its 
original purpose was hospital work and according to 
the description given (c. 1160) by John of Wisburg 
(Pez, *'Anecdota”, I, 3, 526) the hospital at Jerusa- 
lem cared for over 2000 patients. The military 
feature was introduced towards the middle of the 
twelfth century. In both respects the order for a 
time rendered excellent service, but during the thir- 
teenth century increasing wealth and laxity of morals 
brought about a decline in Christian charity and 
zeal and the care of the sick was in large measure 
abandoned. 

The Teutonic Order developed out of the field 
hospital under the walls of Acre, in which Count 
Adolf of Holstein with other German citizens (from 
Bremen and LUbeck) ministered to the sick and 
wounded. Under the name of *^domus hospitalis 8. 
Marise Teutonicorum in Jerusalem”, it was approved 
by Clement III in 1191. The members bound them- 
selves by vow to the service of the sick, and the rule 
prescribed that wherever the order was introduced it 
should build a hospital. The centre of its activity, 
however, was soon transferred from the Holy Land 
to Europe, especially to Germany where, owing to 
its strict organization and excellent administrative 
methods, it was given charge of many already existing 
hospitals. Among its numerous establishments those 
at Elbing and Nuremberg enjoyed the highest repute. 
In spite, however, of prudent man^ement and of 
loyalty to its original purpose, the Teutonic Order 
suffered so severely through financial losses and war 
that by the end of the fifteenth century its pristine 
vigour was almost spent. 


City HospUah . — ^The Crusades, by opening up freer 
communication with the E^t, had quickened the 
spirit of commercial enterprise throughout Europe, 
and in consequence, the city, as distinct from the 
feudal estate and the village, came into existence. 
The resulting economic conditions affected the hos- 
pital development in two ways. The increasing 
population of the cities necessitated the construction 
of numerous hospitals; on the other hand, more 
abundant means were provided for charitable work. 
Foundations by the laity became more frequent. 
Public-spirited mdividuals, guilds, brotherhoods, and 
municipalities gave freely towards establishing 
and endowing hospitals. In this movement the 
Italian cities were foremost. Monza in the twelfth 
century had three; Milan eleven; Florence (four- 
teenth century) thirty. The most famous were; La 
Casa Santa di Santa Maria Annunziata at Naples, 
founded in 1304 by the brothers Niccolo and Giacomo 
Scondito; Santa Maria Nuova at Florence (1285) by 
Falco Portinari, the father of Dante’s Beatrice; and 
the Ospedale Maggiore at Milan (1456) by Duke 
Francesco Sforza and his wife Bianca Maria. The 
German towns were no less active; Stendal had seven 
hospitals; Quedlinburg, four; Halberstadt, eight; 
Magdeburg, five; Halle, four; Erfurt, nine; Cologne, 
sixteen (cf. Uhlhom, II, 199 sq.). 

As to the share which the municipalities took in 
this movement, opinions differ. Some authors (Uhl- 
horUj Ratzinger) hold that in most cases the city 
hospital was founded and endowed by the city authori- 
ties; while others (Lallemand, II, 51) declare that 
between the twelfth and the sixteenth centuries, 
comparatively few foundations were made by the 
municipality, though this often seconded private 
initiative with lands and subventions and willingly 
took over the direction of hospitals once they were 
established. It is however beyond question that the 
control of the hospitals passed quite generally into 
the hands of the municipality especially in Italy 
and Germany. As a rule the transfer was easily 
effected on the basis of an agreement between the 
superior and the civil authorities, e. g. Lindau, 1307; 
Lucerne, 1319; Frankfort, 1283; Cologne, 1321. In 
certain cases where dispute arose as to the observance 
of the agreement, the matter was referred to high 
ecclesiastical authority. Thus the Holy Ghost hos- 
pital at Gottingen was given over to the municipality 
by order of the Council of Basle in 1470 (Uhlhom, loc. 
cit.). Such transfers, it should be noted, implied no 
opposition to ecclesiastical authority; they simply 
resulted from the general development which obliged 
the authorities in each city to intervene in the manage- 
ment of institutions on which the public weal in large 
measure depended. There was no question of secu- 
larization in the modem sense of the term. Much 
less can it be shown that the Church forbade clerics 
any share in the control of hospitals, though some 
modem writers have thus interpreted the decree of 
the Council of Vienne in 1311. In reply to Fr^re 
Orban ([pseud., Jean Vaudamme, “La mainmorte et 
la charity”, Brussels, 1857), Lallemand points out 
(II, 106 sq.) that what the council did prohibit was 
the conferring of hospitals and their administration 
upon clerics as benefices (“nullus ex locis ipsis sseculari- 
bus clericis in beneficium conferatur”) . The decree was 
aimed at an abuse which diverted hospital funds from 
their original charitable purpose to the emolument 
of individuals. On the other hand, the Council of 
Ravenna in the same year (1311), considering the 
waste and malversation of hospital revenues, ordered 
that the management, supervision, and control of 
these institutions should be given exclusively to 
religious persons. 

In France, the movement in favour of secular con- 
trol advanced much more slowly. King Philip 
Augustus in 1200 decreed that all hospitals and 
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hospital funds should be administered by the bishop 
or some other ecclesiastic. The Council of Pans 
(1212) took measures to reduce the number of atten- 
dants in the hospitals which, the bishops declared, 
were meant for the service of the sick and not for the 
benefit of those in good health. At the Council of 
Arles (1260) it was enacted, in view of prevalent 
abuses, that hospitals should be placed xmder ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction and conducted by persons who 
would “ lead a community life, present annual reports 
of their administration and retain for themselves 
nothing beyond food and clothing” (can. 13). Simi- 
lar decrees were issued by the Council of Avignon 
(1336). But the protests of synods and bishops were 
of little avail against growing disorders. Even the 
Hotel-Bieu at Paris, wfflch in the main had been well 
managed, began in the fifteenth century, to suffer from 
grave abuses. After various attempts at reform, the 
chapter of Notre-Dame requested the municipal 
authorities to take over the administration of the 
hospital (April, 1505). Accordingly a board com- 
posed of eight persons, delegates of the municipality, 
was appointed and, with the approval of the court, 
assumed charge of the H6tel-Dieu (Lallemand, II, 
112). 

Ureat Britain and Ireland , — ^In these countries the 
care of the sick, like other works of charity, was for a 
long time entrusted to the monastic orders. Each 
monastery, taking its pattern from those on the 
Continent, provided for the treatment both of its own 
inmates who fell iU and of infirm persons in the neigh- 
bourhood. In the Penitential of Theodore (668-690) 
we read (VI, 15) : “in potestate et libertate est monas- 
terii susceptio infixmorum in monasterium”, i. e. the 
monastery is free to receive the sick. According to 
Harduin (IV, 864) a large hospital was founded at St. 
Albans in 794. A little later (796) Alcuin writing to 
Eanbald II, Archbishop of York, exhorts him to have 
in mind the foundation of hospitals where the poor 
and the pilgrims may find admission and relief (Had- 
dan and Stubbs, “Councils”, Oxford, 1871, III, 504). 
The temporal rulers also were generous in this respect. 
In 936 King Athelstan returning from his successful 
campaign against the Scots, made certain grants to 
the Culdees or secular canons of St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
York, which they employed to found a hospital. This 
was known at first as St. Peter's, afterwards as St. 
Leonard’s from the name of the church built in the 
hospital by King Stephen. It provided for 206 bedes- 
men and was served by a master, thirteen brethren, 
four seculars, eight sisters, thirty choristers, and six 
servites. Archbishop Lanfranc in 1084 founded the 
hospital of St. Gregory outside the north gate of 
Canterbury and endowed it with lands and other 
revenues. It was a large house, built of stone and 
divided into two sections, one for men and the other 
for women. 

During the first quarter of the twelfth century 

S 23 ?), St. Bartholomew’s hospital was founded by 
here, who had been jester of Henry I, but had 
joined a religious community and secured from the 
king a grant of land in Smoothfield near London. 
This continued to be the most prominent hospital of 
London until its confiscation by Henry Vlll- The 
Holy Cross hospital at Winchester was founded in 
1132 by Henry of Blois, half-brother to King Stephen; 
8t. Mary’s Spxtal, in 1197 by Walter Brune, citizen of 
London, and his wife Roesia. The latter, at the 
Dissolution, had 180 beds for sick persons and travel- 
lers. In 1215 Peter, Bishop of Winchester, estab- 
lished St. Thomas’s hospital in London. This also 
was confiscated by Henry VIII but was re-established 
by Edward VI. At the present time St. Bartholo- 
mew’s and St. Thomas’s are among the most impor- 
tant hospitals in London. The list of foundations in 
England is a long one; Tanner in his “ Notitise” men- 
tions 460. For their charters and other documents see 


Dugdale, “Monasticon Anglicanum”, new ed., Lon- 
don, 1846, VI, pt.^ 2. That these institutions were 
under episcopal jurisdiction is clear from the enactment 
of the Council of Durham (1217) : “ those who desire 
to found a hospital must receive from us its rules and 
regulations” (Wilkins, I, 583). Nevertheless, abuses 
crept in, so that in the “Articles on Reform ” sent by 
Oxford University to Henry V in 1414, complaint is 
made that the poor and sick are cast out of the hos- 
pitals and left unprovided for, while the masters and 
overseers appropriate to themselves the revenues 
(Wilkins, HI, 365). 

In Scotland, 77 hospitals were founded before the 
Reformation; Glasgow had two, Aberdeen four, Edin- 
burgh five. St. Mary Magdalen’s at Roxburgh 
was founded by King David I (1124-1153); Holy 
TSoity at Soltre by King Malcolm IV (1153-1163); 
the one at Rothean by John Bisset about 1226; 
Hollywood in Galloway by Robert Bruce’s brother 
Edward (d. 1318); St. Mary Magdalen’s at Linlith- 
gow by James I (1424-1437). To the three existing 
hospitds at Aberdeen, Bishop Gavin Dunbar (1518- 
1532) added a fourth. The foundations at Edin- 
burgh have already been mentioned under Edin- 
burgh (vol. V., 286). “The form of the hospital was 
generally similar to that of the church; the nave 
formed the common room, the beds were placed in 
the transepts, and the whole was screened off from 
the eastern end of the building, where was the chapel 
.... The hospitals were usually in charge of a 
warder or master, assisted by nurses. There was a 
chaplain on the staff, and tne inmates were bound 
to pray daily for their founders and benefactors.” 
(Beilesheim, “History of the Catholic Church in 
Scotland”, Edinburgh, 1887, II, 185, 417; cf. Wal- 
cot, “The Ancient Church of Scotland”, London, 
1874). 

The existence of numerous hospitals in Ireland is 
attested by the names of towns such as Hospital, 
Spital, Spiddal, etc. The hospital was known as 
foriLS tuaithe i. e. the house of the territory, to indicate 
that it cared for the sick in a given district. The 
Brehon Laws (q. v.) provide that the hospital shall be 
free from debt, shall have four doors, and there must 
be a stream of water running through the middle of 
the floor (Laws, I, 131). Dogs and fools and female 
scolds must be kept away from the patient lest he bo 
worried (ibid.). Whoever unjustly inflicted bodily 
injury on another had to pay for his maintenance 
either in a hospital or in a private house. In case the 
wounded person went to a hospital, his mothei\ if 
living and available, was to go with him (ibid., Ill, 
357; IV, 303, 333; see also Joyce, “A Social History 
of Ancient Ireland”, London, 1903, I, 616 sq.). In 
the later development, the Knights of St. John had 
a number of hospitals, the most important of which 
was Kilmainham Priory founded about 1174 by 
Richard Strongbow. Other commanderies wore 
located at Killhill, at Hospital near Emly in Co. Lime- 
rick, at Kilsaran in Co. Louth, and at Wexford. To- 
wards the end of the twelfth century, the establish- 
ments of the Crutched Friars or Cross-bearers, were 
to be found in various parts of Ireland; at Kells was 
the hospital of St. John Baptist founded (1 189-1 19i)) 
by Walter de Lacie, Lord oi Meath; at Ardee, the one 
founded in 1207 by Roger de Pippard, Lord of Ardee, 
the charter of which was confirmed by Eugene, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh; at Dundalk, the priory established 
by Bertrand de Verdon, which afterwards became a 
hospital for both sexes. The hospital of St. John 
Baptist at Nenagh, Co. Tipperary, known as “ Teach 
Eoin” was founded in 1200 by Theobald Walter, First 
Butler of Ireland. St. Mary’s hospital at Drogheda, 
Co. Louth, owed its origin (thirteenth century) to 
Ursus de Swemele, Eugene, Archbishop of Armagh, 
being a witness to the charter. The hospital of St. 
Nicholas at Cashel with fourteen beds and three 
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chaplains was founded by Sir David Latimer, Senes- 
chal to Marian, -Archbishop of Cashel (1224-1238). 
In 1272 the hospital was joined to the Cistercian 
Abbey in the neighbourhood. In or near Dublin 
ample provision was made for the care of the sick. 
About 1220, Henry Loundres, Archbishop of Dublin, 
founded a hospital in honour of God and St. James 
in a place called the Steyne, near the city of Dub- 
lin, and endowed it with lands and revenues. The 
Priory of St. John Baptist was situated in St. 
Thomas Street, without the west gate of the city. 
About the end of the twelfth century, Ailred de Pal- 
mer founded a hospital here for the sick. In 1361, 
it appearing that the hospital supported 115 sick poor, 
King Edward III granted it the deodanda for twenty 
years. This grant was renewed in 1378 and in 1403. 
About 1500, Walter, Archbishop of Dublin, granted 
a void space of ground to build thereon a stone house 
for ten poor men. On 8 June, 1504, John Allen, then 
dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, founded the said hos- 
pital for sick poor, to be chosen principally out of the 
families of Allen, Barret, Begge, Hill, Dillon, and 
Rodier, in the Dioceses of Meath and Dublin; and to 
be faithful Catholics, of good fame, and honest con- 
versation; he assigned lands for their support and 
maintenance, and further endowed the hospital with 
a messuage in the town of Duleek, in the County of 
Meath (Archdall, “Monasticon Hibemicum”, London, 
1786). At the Reformation all these funds and chari- 
ties became the property of the Protestant Church 
of Ireland. 

The famines and pestilences which scourged these 
countries during the Mddle Ages called into existence 
a considerable number of institutions, in particular 
the leper-houses. This name, however, was often 
given to hospitals which cared for ordinary patients 
as well as for those stricken with the plague. What 
was originally opened as a leper-house and, as a rule, 
endowed for that purpose, naturally became, as the 
epidemic subsided, a general hospital. There were 
some leper-hospitals in Ireland, but it is not easy to 
distinguish them in every case from general hospitals 
for the sick poor. Thus the hospital built by the 
monks of Innisfallen in 869 is merely called nosoco- 
mium although it is usually reckoned an early foun- 
dation for lepers in Ireland. A hospital at Water- 
ford was “ confirmed to the poor” by the Benedictines 
in 1185. St. Stephen’s in Dublin ^344) is specially 
named as the residence of the *'poor lepers of the 
city”^ in a deed gift of about 1360-70; a locality of 
the city called Leper-hill was perhaps the site of an- 
other refuge. Lepers also may have been the occu- 
pants of the ho^itals at Kilbixy in Westmeath (St. 
Bridget’s), of St. Mary Magdalene’s at Wexford 
(previous to 1408), of the house at “Hospital”, Lis- 
more (1467), at Downpatrick, at Kilclief in County 
Down, at Cloyne, and of one or more of four old 
hospitals in or near Cork. The hospital at Galway 
built “for the poor of the town” about 1543, was not 
a leper-house, nor is there reason to take the old 
hospital at Dungarran as a foundation specially for 
lepers” (Creighton, “A History of Epidemics in 
Britain”, Cambridge, 1891, p. 100). 

Action of the Papacy . — ^Innumerable pontifical 
documents attest the interest and zeal of the popes in 
behalf of hospitals. The Holy See extends its favour 
and protection to the charitable imdertakipgs of the 
faithful in order to ensure their success and to shield 
them against molestation from any source. It grants 
the hospital permission to have a chapel, a chaplain, 
and a cemetery of its own; exempts the hospital from 
episcopal jurisdiction, making it immediately subject 
to the Holy See; approves statutes, intervenes to 
correct abuses, defends the hospital’s property rights, 
and compels the restitution of its holdings where these 
have been unj ustly alienated or seized . In particular, 
the popes are liberal in granting indulgences, e. g. to 


the founders and patrons, to those who pray in the 
hospital chapel or cemetery, to all who contribute 
when an appeal is made for the support of the hospital, 
and to all who lend their services in nursing the sick 
(Lallemand, op. cit.. Ill, 92 sq.; Uhlhom, op. cit., 
II, 224). 

Character of the Medieval Hospitals . — It is not possi- 
ble to give any account in detail that would accurately 
describe each and all these institutions; they differed 
too widely in size, equipment, and administration. 
The one common feature was the endeavour to do the 
best possible for the sick under given circumstances; 
this naturally brought about improvement, now in 
one respect now in another, as time went on. Certain 
fimdamental requisites, however, were kept in view 
throughout the Middle Ages. Care was taken in 
many instances to secure a good location, the bank of 
a river being preferred: the Hotel-Dieu at Paris was 
on the Seine, Santo Spirito at Rome, on the Tiber, 
St. Francis at Prague, on the Moldau, the hospitals 
at Mainz and Constance, on the Rhine, that at Ratis- 
bon, on the Danube. In some cases, as at Fossanova 
and Beaune, a water-course passed beneath the build- 
ing. Many of the hospitals, particularly the smaller 
ones, were located in the central portion of the city 
or town within easy reach of the poorer classes. 
Others again, like Santa Maria Nuova in Florence and 
a good number of the English hospitals, were built 
outside the city walls for the express purpose of 
providing better air for the inmates and of preventing 
the spread of infectious and contagious diseases of 
all kinds. 

As regards construction, it should be noted that 
many of the hospitals accommodated but a small num- 
ber of patients (seven, jBtfteen, or twenty-five), the 
limit being usually determined by the founder or 
benefactor: in such cases a private dwelling sufficed 
or at most a building of modest dimensions. But 
where ampler endowment was provided the hospital 
was planned by able architects and constructed on a 
larger scale. The main ward at Santo Spirito, Rome, 
was 409 ft. in length by 40 ft. in wndth; at Tonnerre, 
260 ft. by 60; at Angers, 195 ft. by 72; at Ghent, 180 
ft. by 52; at Frankfort, 130 ft. by 40; at Chartres, 
117 ft. by 42. In hospitals of this type, an abundant 
supply of light and air was furnished by large win- 
dows, the upper parts of which were immovable while 
the lower could be opened or closed. To these, in 
some cases (Santo Spirito, Rome), was added a cupola 
which rose from the middle of the ceihng and was 
supported by graceful columns. The interior was 
decorated "with niches, paintings, and armorial bear- 
ings; in fact the same artistic skill that so richly 
adorned the churches was employed to beautify the 
hospital wards. The hospital at Siena “constitutes 
almost as striking a bit of architecture as any edifice 
of the period and contains a magnificent set of fres- 
coes, some of them of the fourteenth century, many 
others of later centuries” (Gardner, “ Story of Siena’% 
London, 1902). The hospital founded (1293) at 
Tonnerre in France by Margaret of Burgundy, a 
sister-in-law of St. Louis, combined many advantages. 
It was situated between the branches of a small 
stream, and its main ward, with arched ceiling of 
wood, was lighted by large pointed windows high up 
in the walls. At the level of the window sills, some 
twelve feet from the floor, a narrow gallery ran along 
the wall from which the ventilation might be regulated 
and on which convalescent patients might walk or be 
seated in the sun. The beds were separated by low 
partitions which secured privacy but could be moved 
aside so as to allow the patients to attend Mass said 
at an altar at the end of the ward. This arrangement 
of a chapel in connexion with the principal ward was 
adopted in many establishments ; but the alcove system 
was not so frequently met with, the beds being placed, 
as a rule, in several rows in the one large open hall. 
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Hospital construction reached a high degree of 
perfection about the middle of the fifteenth centipy. 
Probably the best example of it is the famous hospital 
at Milan, opened in 1445, though not completed 
until the close of the fifteenth century. Dr. W. 
Gill Wylie in his Boylston Prize Essay on Hospitals 
says of it: “In 1456 the Grand Hospital of Milan 
was opened. This remarkable building is still in 
use as a hospital and contains usually more than 
2000 patients. The buildings stand around square 
yards, the principal one being much larger than the 
others, and separating the hospital into two parts. 
The main wards on either side of this large court 
form a cross, in the centre of which was a cupola, 
with an altar beneath it, where divine service is 

E erformed daily in sight of the patients. These wards 
ave corridors on both sides which ^are not so lofty 
as the ceilings of the wards, and consequently there is 
plenty of room for windows above these passages. 
The ceilings are thirty or forty feet high, and the 
floors covered with red bricks or flags. The outside 
wards are nothing but spacious corridors- The wards 
are first wanned by open charcoal brasiers. . . . This 
Hospital built at the time when the Church of Rome 
was at the height of her power, and but a short time 
before the Reformation, is a good example of what 
had been attained toward the development of hos- 
pitals and it shows how much a part of the Church 
the institution of hospitals was.'^ 

The administration of the hospital when this 
formed part of a monastery, was naturally in the 
hands of the abbot or prior and the details were pre- 
scribed in the monastic rule. The statutes also of the 
hospital orders (knights) regulated minutely the 
duties of the “Commander*', who was at the head of 
each hospital. In other institutions, the official in 
charge was known as magisteTf provisor, or rector, this 
last title being given in Germany to the superior in 
case he was a priest, while in Italy he was called sjpeda- 
lingo. These officials were appointed by^ the bishop, 
the chapter, or the municipality, sometimes^ by the 
founder or patron. Laymen as well^ as clerics were 
eligible; in fact, legacies were sometimes made to a 
hospital on condition that only lay directors should 
have control, as, for instance, in the case of St. 
Matthew's at Pavia. 

The regulations most generally adopted were those 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem; the Rule of St. 
Augustine and that of the Dominicans were also ob- 
served in many institutions. The first duty of the 
rector or magister was to take an inventory of the 
hospital holdings and appurtenances; he was obliged 
to begin this within a month after his appointment 
and to finish it within a year. Besides the general 
superintendence of the hospital, he was responsible 
for the accounts and for the whole financial adminis- 
tration, including the properties of the hospital itself 
and the deposits of money which are often entrusted to 
him for safekeeping. It was also his duty to receive 
each patient and assign him to his proper place in the 
hospital. 

The brothers and sisters were bound by the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience which they took at 
the hands of a priest, or, as at Coventry (England), at 
tl^e hands of the prior and chapter. As in all re- 
ligious establishments, the schedule of duties was 
strictly prescribed, as were also the details of dress, 
food, and recreation. No one employed in the hos- 
pital was allowed to go out unaccompanied, to spend 
the night, or take any refreshment other than water 
outside the hospital. Penalties were inflicted for 
violation of these rules. 

In the reception of patients, the broadest possible 
charity was shown. As Coyecque (op. cit., I, p. 63) 
says of the H6tel-Dieu at Paris: “soldiers and citi- 
zens, religious and laymen, Jews and Mohammedans, 
repaired in case of need to the H6tel-Dieu, and all 


were admitted, for all bore the marks of poyerty and 
wretchedness; there was no other requirement.” 
Moreover, the hospital attendants were obliged at 
stated times to go out into the streets and bring in 
those who needed treatment. On entering the 
hospital, the patient, if a Christian, went to confession 
and received Holy Communion, in order that peace 
of mind might benefit bodily health. Once admitted, 
he was to be treated as the master of the house — 
quasi dominus secundum posse domus, as the statutes 
enact. According to their ability, the sick performed 
the duties of prayer, attendance at Mass, and recep- 
tion of the sacraments. They were especially recom- 
mended to pray for their benefactors, for the au- 
thorities, and for all who might be in distress. At 
night-fall a sort of litany was recited in the wards, 
each verse of which began: “Seignors malades, proies 
por”, etc. They were often cheered by the visits of 
persons in high station or of noble rank and charitable 
disposition, luce Catherine of Sweden, Margaret, Queen 
of Scotland, Margaret, Duchess of Lorraine, King 
Louis IX of France. 

The regulations concerning the physical well-being 
of the inmates prescribed that the sick should never 
be left without an attendant — infirmi autem nun- 
guam sint sine vigili custodia (Amiens, XXXV) ; that 
nurses should be on duty at all hours of the day 
and night; that when the illness became serious the 
patient should be removed from the ward to a mvate 
room and receive special attention (Paris, XXII; 
Troyes, I, XXXIII; Vernon, XI). Santa Maria 
Nuova at Florence had a separate section (pazzeria) 
for delirious patients. Similar provision was made 
for maternity cases, and the patients were kept in 
the hospital for three weeks after parturition. That 
due attention was paid to cleanliness and comfort is 
evident from what the records tell of baths, bed- 
linens, ventilation, and heating by means of fire- 
places or braziers. 

The medical treatment was given by monks or 
other ecclesiastics — at least during the earlier period. 
From the twelfth century onward restrictions were 
placed on the practice or medicine by clerics, espe- 
cially in regard to surgical operations, and with still 
greater severity, in regard to the acceptance of fees 
for attendance on the sick; see the decrees of the 
councils: Clermont (1130), can. v; Reims (1131), 
can. vi; Second Lateran (1139), can. ix; Fourth 
Lateran (1215), can. xviii. At times a physician or 
surgeon was called in to render special assistance in 
certain cases; and this became more general as the 
medical schools in the universities developed, as at 
Salerno and Montpellier. An important doctiment 
is the report sent in 1524 from Santa Maria Nuova in 
Florence to Henry VIII, who, with a view to reorgan- 
izing the London hospitals, had sought information 
regarding the famous Florentine institution. From 
this it appears that three young physicians were 
resident {adstantes) in the hospital, in constant atten- 
dance on the sick and made a daily report on the 
condition of each patient to six ^visiting physicians 
from the city who gave prescriptions or ordered 
modifications in the treatment. Attached to the 
hospital was a dispensary {medicinarium) for the 
treatment of ulcers and other slight ailments. This 
was conducted by the foremost surgeon of the city 
and three assistants, who gave their services gratui- 
tously to the needy townsfolk and supplied them with 
remedies from the hospital pharmacy. An interest- 
ing account of the apothecary’s duties, with a list of 
the drugs at his disposal is given by Lallemand in 
his interesting work, “L'Histoire de la Charity” (II, 
225). 

To meet its expenses, each hospital had its own 
endowment in the shape of lands, sometimes of whole 
villages, farms, vineyards, and forests. Its revenues 
were often increased by special taxes on such products 
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as oil, wheat, and salt; by regular contributions from 
charitable associations; and by the income from 
churches under its control. In many instances the 
diocesan laws obliged each of the clergy, especially 
the canons, to contribute to the support of the hos- 
pital The laity also gave liberally either to the 
general purposes of the hospital or to supply some 
special need, such as heating, lighting, or providing 
for the table. It was not uncommon for a benefactor 
to donate one or more beds or to establish a life- 
annuity which secured him care and treatment. 
The generosity of the hospital and its patrons was 
frequently abused, e. g. by malingerers or tramps 
(validi vagrantes)j and stricter rules concerning ad- 
mission became necessary. In some cases the num- 
ber of attendants was excessive, in others the hospital 
was unable to provide a separate bed for each patient. 
In spite of these drawbacks, “ we have much to learn 
from the calumniated Middle Ages — much that we, 
with far more abundant means, can emulate for the 
sake of God and of man as well" (Virchow, Abhandl.", 
II, 16). 

Post-Reformation Period. — ^The injmy inflicted 
upon the whole system of Catholic charities by the 
upheaval of the sixteenth century, was disastrous in 
many ways to the work of the hospitals. The dis- 
solution of the monasteries, especially in England, 
deprived the Church in large measure of the means to 
support the sick and of the organization through 
which those means had been employed. Similar 
spoliations in Germany followed so rapidly on the 
introduction of the new religion that the Reformers 
themselves found it difficult to provide anything like 
a substitute for the old Catholic foundations. Even 
Luther confessed more than once that under the 
papacy generous provision had been made for all 
classes of suffering, while among his own followers 
no one contributed to the maintenance of the sick and 
the poor (Stomtl. Werke, XIV, 389-390; XIII, 224- 
225). As a result, the hospitals in Protestant coun- 
tries were rapidly secularized, though efforts were not 
wanting, on the part of parish and municipality, to 
provide funds for charitable purposes (Uhlhorn, III). 

The Church meanwhile, though deprived of its 
necessary revenues, took energetic measures to re- 
store and develop the hospital system. The human- 
ist J. L. Viv6s (De subventions pauperum, Bruges, 
1526) declared that by Divine ordinance each must eat 
his bread after earning it by the sweat of his brow, 
that the magistrates should ascertain by census who 
among the citizens are able to work and who are really 
helpless. For the hospitals in particular, Vivds urges 
strict economy in their administration, better pro- 
vision for medical attendance and a fairer apportion- 
ment of available funds whereby the surplus of the 
wealthier institutions should be assigned to the 
poorer. Viv^s’s plan was first put into execution at 
Ypres in Belgium and then extended by Charles V to 
his entire empire (1531). 

Still more decisive was the action taken by the 
Council of Trent which renewed the decrees of Vienne 
and furthermore ordained that every person charged 
with the administration of a hospital should be held 
to a strict account and, in case of inefficiency or 
irregularity in the use of funds, should not only be 
subject to ecclesiastical censure but should also be 
removed from office and obliged to make restitution 
(Session XXV, c. viii, De Reform.). The most im- 
portant, however, of the Tridentine decrees was that 
which placed the hospital under episcopal control 
and proclaimed the rignt of the bishop to visit each 
institution in order to see that it is properly managed 
and that every one connected with it discharges nis 
duties faithfully (Session XXII, c. viii, De Reform.; 
Session VII, c. xv, De Reform,). These wise enact- 
ments were repeated by provincial and diocesan 
synods throughout Europe. In giving them practical 


effect St. Charles Borromeo set the example by found- 
ing and endowing a hospital at Milan and by obliging 
hospital directors to subimt reports of their admims- 
tration. He also determined the conditions for the 
admission of patients in such wise as to exclude unde- 
serving applicants (First Council of Milan, part III, 
c. i, in Harduin,^ X, 704). At Rome, the principal 
foundations during this period were: the hospital 
established by the Benfratelli in 1581 on the island in 
the Tiber where the .^sculapium of pagan Rome had 
stood; the hospital for poor priests founded by a 
charitable lajunan, Giovanni Vestri (d. 1650) ; that of 
Lorenzo in Fonte (1624) for persons who had spent 
at least fourteen years in the service of the popes, 
cardinals, or bishops; that of San Gallicano for skin 
diseases, erected by Benedict XIII in 1726. 

In France the control of the hospitals had already 
passed into the hands of the sovereign. Louis XIV 
established in Paris a special hospital for almost 
every need — ^invalids, convalescents, incurables etc., 
besides the vast “ hospital general" for the poor. But 
he withstood the efforts of the episcopate to put in 
force the Tridentine decrees regarding the superin- 
tendence and visitation of the hospitals. On the other 
hand, this period is remarkable for the results accom- 
plished by St. Vincent de Paul, and especially by the 
commumty which he founded to care for the poor 
sick, the Sisters of Charity (q. v.). Since the Ref cr- 
emation, indeed, women have taken a more prominent 
part than ever in the care of the sick; over a hundred 
female orders or congregations have been established 
for this purpose (see list in Andr4-Wagner, "Diet, de 
droit canonique", Paris, 1901, II, s. v. Ho^italiers; 
also articles on the different orders in The (Satholic 
Encyclopedia). 

A noteworthy attempt at reform during the eigh- 
teenth century was that of the H6tel-Dieu at Paris 
under Louis XVI. This hospital, which usually had 
2400 patients and at times 5000, had long suffered 
from overcrowding, poor ventilation, and neglect of the 
patients. To remedy these defects, a commission was 
appointed including Tenon, Lavoisier, and Laplace. 
The principal recommendation contained in their 
report (1788) was the adoption of the pavilion sys- 
tem modelled on that of the hospital at Plymouth, 
England (1764). The French Revolution, however, 
intervened and it was only during the nineteenth 
century that the needed improvements were intro- 
duced. In the other European countries, meanwhile, 
there had been many new foundations: in England, 
Westminster (1719), Guy’s (1722), St. George’s (1733); 
in Germany, the Chants at Berlin established by 
Frederick I (1710) and the hospital at Bamberg, by 
Bishop Franz Ludwig von Erthal (1789) ; in Austria 
the General Hospital at Vienna, promoted by Joseph 
II, 1784. 

America. — ^The first hospital was erected before 
1524 in the City of Mexico by Cortes, in gratitude, as 
he declared in his will, “for the graces and mercies 
God had bestowed on him in permitting him to dis- 
cover and conquer New Spain and in expiation or 
satisfaction for any sins he had committed, especially 
those that he had forgotten, or any burden these 
might be on his conscience for which he could not 
make special atonement”. It was called the Hospital 
de la Purisima Concepcidn, later of Jesus Nazareno, 
after a neighbouring shrine. It is still in existence 
and its superintendents are appointed by the descen- 
dants of Cort4s, the Dukes of Terranova y Mon- 
teleon. Clement VII by Bull of 16 April, 1529, 
conferred on Cortes the perpetual patronage of this 
and other similar institutions to be founded by him. 
Within the first decade after the Conquest, the Hos- 
pital of San Lazaro was founded witl^ccommodation 
for 400 patients, and the Royal HgSJntal, also in the 
city of Mexico, was established 650 a decree of 1540. 
The law of 1541 ordered hospitals to be erected in aU 
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Spanish and Indian towns (Bancroft, “Hist, of 
Mexico”, II, 169; III, 759). The First Provincial 
Council of Lima (1583) and the Provincial Council of 
Mexico (1585) decreed that each priest should contrib- 
ute the twelfth part of his income to the hospital 
(D’iUguirre, “Concil. Hispan.”, IV, 246, 355). The 
Brothers of St. Hippolytus — a congregation^ estab- 
lished in 1585 by Bemardin Alvarez, a citizen of 
Mexico, and approved by Clement VIII in 1594 — 
devoted themselves to the care of the sick and erected 
numerous hospitals. The Bethlehemites (q. v.), 
founded by Pedro de Betancourt (d. 1667) and ap- 
proved by Clement X in 1673, spread from Guate- 
mala over nearly the whole of Latin America, and 
rendered excellent service by their hospital work 
until their suppression, as well as all other religious 
in Mexico, in 1820. 

In Canada (q. v.), the earliest foundation was that 
of the Hotel-Dieu by the Duchess of Aiguillon (q. v.). 
This was established in 1639 at Sillery, and later trans- 
ferred to Quebec, where it is still in charge of the 
Hospitali^res de la Mis4ricorde de J4sus. The Hotel- 
Dieu at Montreal was founded in 1644 hy Jeanne 
Mance; the General Hospital at Quebec in 1693. 
There are at present eighty-seven hospitals in Canada 
under the control and direction of various Catholic 
religious communities. . 

The first hospital in the United States was erected 
on Manhattan Island about 1663 “at the request of 
Surgeon Hendricksen Varrevanger for the reception 
of sick soldiers who had been previously billeted on 
private families, and for the West India Company's 
negroes" (Callaghan, ^New Netherland Register"). 
Pesthouses for contagious diseases were established 
at New York, Salem (Mass.), and Charleston early 
in the eighteenth centuiy. In 1717 a hospital for m- 
fectious diseases was built at Boston. A charter was 
granted for the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1751: the 
cornerstone was laid in 1755, but the structure was 
not completed until 1805. The first hospital estab- 
lished by private beneficence was the Charity Hos- 
pital at New Orleans, for the founding of which (about 
1720) Jean Louis, a sailor, afterwards an officer in the 
Company of the Indies, left 12,000 livres. This was 
destroyed by the hurricane of 1779. The New Char- 
ity Hospital (San Carlos) was founded in 1780 and 
endowed by Don Andres de Almonester y Roxas: it 
became the City Hospital in 1811. Still in charge of 
the Sisters of Charity, it is one of the most important 
hospitals in the country, receiving annually about 
8000 patients. The oldest hospital in the City of 
New York is the New York Hospital, founded in 1770 
by private subscriptions and by contributions from 
London. It received from the Provincial Assembly 
an allowance of £800 for twenty years, and from the 
State Legislature (1795) an annual allowance of 
£4000, increased in 1796 to £5000. Bellevue Hos- 
pital, originally the infirmary of the New York City 
Alms House, was erected on its present site in 1811. 
St. Vincentes Hospital was opened in 1849; the 
present buildings were erected 1856-60, and accom- 
modation provided for 140 patients. The average 
annual number of patients exceeds 5000. ^ There are 
now more than four hundred Catholic hospitals in the 
United States, which care for about half a million 
patients annually. 

The multiplication of hospitals in recent times, 
especially during the nineteenth century, is due to a 
variety of causes. First among these is the growth of 
industry and the consequent expansion of city popu- 
lation. To meet the needs of the labouring classes 
larger hospital facilities have been provided, associa- 
tions have created funds to secure proper care for 
sick members, and in some countries (e. g. Germany 
and England) the insurance^ of workingmen, as pre- 
scribed by law, en«fcbles them in case of illness to receive 
hospital treatment. Another important factor is the 


advance of medical science, bringing with it the neces- 
sity of clinical instruction. In this respect the uni- 
versities have exerted a wholesome influence, no 
course in medicine is possible at the present time with- 
out that practical training which is to be had in the 
hospital. Conversely, the efficiency of the hospital 
has been enhanced by numerous discoveries pertaining 
to hygiene, anaesthetic and antiseptic measures, con- 
tagion and infection. The experience of war has 
also proved beneficial. The lessons learned in the 
Crimea and in the American Civil War have been 
applied to hospital construction, and have led to the 
adoption of the pavilion system. The modern bat- 
tlefield, moreover, has been the occasion of bring- 
ing out in new strength and beauty the spirit of self- 
sacrifice which animates the hospital orders of the 
Catholic Church. The services rendered by the sis- 
ters to the wounded and dying are conspicuous proof 
of that Christian charity which from the beginning 
has striven by all possible means to alleviate human 
suffering. The hospital of to-day owes much to 
scientific progress, generous endowment, and wise 
administration; but none of these can serve as a 
substitute for the unselfish work of the men and 
women who minister to the sick as to the Person of 


Christ Himself. 

De G^rando, De la bienfaisance publique (Paris, 1839), IV; 
Haser, Gesch. chriatlicher Krankenpflege (Berlin, 1867); Uhl- 
RORN, Die christliche Liebesthiitigkeit (Stuttgart, 1887 ; tr., New 
York, 1883); Ratsinger, Oeach. d. kirchlichen Armenpfleffe 
(2nd ed., Freiburg, 1884); Lallemand, Hiatoire de la charitc 
(Paris, 1902—) ; Walsh, The Popea and Science (New York, 

1908) ; Wylie, Hoapitala^ their History, Origin and Conatructwn 

(New York, 1877) ; Virchow, C/e6er Hoapitiiler u. Lazarette in 
Qea. Abhandlungm, II (Berlin, 1879); Burdbtt, Hoapitala and 
Aayluma of the World (London, 1893); BscHp, d. 

Krankenh&uaer in Nbuburqbr and Paoel Handbuch d. Geach, 
d. Medizin, III (Jena, 1905); OcBBVfEn, Organization of Hoapi- 
tala (Chicago, 1907); Kershaw, Special Hoapitala (London, 

1909) ; Tollet, Lea Hificea hoapitaliera (Paris, 1892); Viollet 

LE DtJc, Diet, d* architecture (Paris, 1875), s. v. H6tel-Dieu; Bar- 
rett, Ancient ScoUiah Hoapitala in Am. Oath. Quarterly Review 
(Vol. XXXIV, No. 136; Oct., 1909); Olay, Medimal Hoapitala 
of England. JAMES J. WaLSH. 


Hospital Sisters of the Mercy of Jesus. — These 
sisters are established in religion under the Rule of 
St. Augustine (q. v.), the institute being dependent on 
the pope represented by the bishop. Before the end 
of the thirteenth century the Hotel-Dieu of Dieppe 
(Diocese of Rouen) was served by Hermit Sisters of 
St. Augustine. They formed a secular congregation, 
lived on goocls held in common and on alms, and ob- 
served constitutions drawn up for their use. Apart 
from the services they rendered to the II6tel-I)ieu, 
they were also employed in assisting the sick poor in 
all quarters of the city. To these primitive hospital- 
lers is connected, by an unbroken chain of crcnlible 
traditions, the Institute of the Mercy of Jesus, a branch 
of the order founded by the Bishop of Hippo. The 
constitution establishes two classes of religious: lay 
sisters and choir sisters. The former are employed 
at the manual tasks of the community, in order to 
relieve the choir religious. They arc not obliged to 
recite the Divine Office, neither <lo they nurse the 
sick. The choir religious are obliged to recite the 
Divine Office in common, and daily employed in 
attendance on the sick. They arc obliged as far as 
health will permit to go at least once a day to the 
hospital to render some service to the poor. Two of 
their number take in turn the night-watch in the 
wards. 

The chapter is composed of all who are ten years 
professed. They elect a superior triennially, but her 
charge may not be prolonged beyond six years. 
They also elect the assistant, the mistress of novices, 
the treasurer, and four other advisers, thus form- 
ing the council of eight principal officers, Tho 
same officers may be retaine<i as long as they have 
the maiority of votes in the chapter. The costume 
of the sisters is entirely white with a black veil for the 
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professed^ and a white veil for the novices. This 
costume is the same as that formerly worn by the 
Canonesses of St. Augustine. A gown and a leather 
girdle, a gimp, a bandeau, and a veil compose the 
different parts, to which is added a black serge cape for 
choir duties. To-day the Hospitallers of the Mercy of 
Jesus have communities in France at Dieppe, Rennes, 
Eu, Vitre, Chdteau-Goutier-St-Julien, CMteau-*Gou- 
tier-St- Joseph, Malestroit, Auray, Tr4guier, Lannion, 
Gumgamp, Morlaix, Pont-l'Abb4, Gouarec, Fougeres, 
Harcourt, and Bayeux; in England, at Waterloo 
(Liverpool) ; in Canada, at Quebec (3 communities), 
L4vis, and Chicoutimi, in Africa, at Estcourt (Natal), 
Durban, Ladysmith, and Pietermaritzburg; in Hol- 
land, at Maasbracht; and in Italy, at Turm. 

Mother M. Jacques. 

Hospitius (Sospis), Saint, recluse, b. according to 
tradition in Egypt, towards the beginning of the sixth 
century; d. at San-Sospis, near Villefranche, in the 
Department of Alpes-Maritimes, France, on 21 May, 
581. The saint, who is popularly known as Saint 
Sospis, is said to have been a monk in his native land. 
Coming to Gaul, he became a recluse, and retired to a 
dilapidated tower, situated on the peninsula of Cap 
Ferrat (or San-Sospis), a few miles east of Nice. The 
people of the environs frequently consulted him; 
he forewarned them on one occasion, about the year 
575, of an impending incursion of the Lombards. 
Hospitius was seized by these raiders, but his life was 
spared. He worked a miracle in favour of one of the 
warriors, who became converted, embraced the re- 
ligious life, and was known personally to St. Gregory of 
Tours. It was from him tnat Gregory, to whom we 
are indebted for the meagre details of the saint’s life, 
learnt the austerities and numerous miracles of the 
recluse. Hospitius foretold his death and was buried 
by his friend, Austadius, Bishop of Cimiez. He is still 
venerated in the Diocese of Nice. The cathedral 
church possesses a small bone of his hand; other reMcs 
are at Villefranche, La Turbie, and San-Sospis. 

ActaSS., May, V (1685), 40-1; Surius, Vitcs Sanctorum^ V 
(Cologne, 1618), 282; Ravesc, Cenni atorici aulla penisola e 
santuario di sanV Ospizio, con alcuni tratti di sua vita (Nice, 
1848); {?T. Gregory op Tours, Jn gloria confeaaorum, c. xcvii; 
Idem, Hiatoria Francorum, VI, vi, in Mon. Oerm. Hiat.: SS. 
Merov., I, 249-53 and 809; Gu6rin, Lea pettta boUandiatea, VI 
(Paris, 1880), 81-84. A. A- MacErlean. 

Hossche (Lat. Hosschius), Sidron de, poet and 
priest; born at Mercken, West Flanders, in 1596; died 
at Tongres in 1653. In his early youth he followed his 
father’s occupation as a shepherd, and at the age of 
twenty he entered the Jesuit novitiate at Tongres 
(Belgium). He soon showed wonderful facility in 
Latin versification, and his first work De Christo Pa- 
tiente^’ in ele^ac verse was published in 1635. The 
chorus of praise with which the work was received 
brought its author to the notice of Leopold William, 
Governor General of the Netherlands, who appointed 
him tutor to his two sons, which post he filled for two 
years. Life at court not appealing to hiin Hosschius 
retired to Tongres and remained there until his death. 
Among the more famous of his works, besides the “ De 
Christo Patiente^’ there have come down to us, the 
‘^De Cursu vitae humanae^’ which was translated into 
French verse in 1756 by L. Deslandes; the “ De lacry- 
mis S. Petri” and many other elegies, allegories, ahd 
occasional verses. His contemporaries held him in 
great esteem, and acclaimed him as worthy of the 
Augustan age of Latin poetry. While his Latin is 
very pure and his style modelled on the classical au- 
thors, he himself is by no means a classic. The ver- 
dict of unbiased criticism pronounces his works to be 
examples of elegant versification. They were pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1656, and have often been 
reprinted; they form two volumes of the Barbou col- 
lection, printed in Paris in 1723. 

Two anonymous collections of Latin verses pub- 


lished in Bruges in 1630 and 1634, have within recent 
years been identified as forming part of Hossche’s 
outout. 

The township of Mercken, in 1844, dedicated a 
fountain in honour of Hossche, and surmounted it 
with a bust of the poet. 

Levaux, Etude aur S. Hoaschiva ia Ann. de la Soc d'Smidation 
de Brugea (1886); De Backer, Bibliothkque de la compagnie 
dejeaua (Lifege, 1869-1876); Foppbus, Bibliotheca Biblica. 

J. C. Grey. 


^ Host, Johann, one of the seven Dominicans, who 
distingiushed themselves in the struggle against 
Luther in Cologne. The others were Jacob van Hoog- 
straten, Conrad Collin, Bernard von Luxemburg, Jo- 
hann Pesselius, Tillman Smeling, and Johann Slotanus. 
Johann Host was bom on a farm at Romberg, or Rom- 
berch, in Westphalia about 1480, and died at the close 
of 1532 or the begmning of 1533. At the age of six- 
teen he entered the Dominican Order, and we find him 
studying at the University of Bologna from 1516 to 
1519. In 1520 he was appointed to the theological 
faculty of the University of Cologne, and despite the 
many religious controversies he was engaged in, he 
found time for considerable literary activity. Among 
the works he edited are Burchard von Barby, ''De- 
scriptio Terrse Sanctse”; Fabri, “Antilogiarium Lu- 
theri Babylonia”; and the “ Commentarium in 
Psalmos” of Dionysius the Carthusian. He has 
moreover left many controversial works. The fact of 
his being appointed to the faculty of Cologne Univer- 
sity is proof of the orthodoxy of his theology, as that 
university held a sort of censorship over all the theo- 
logical faculties of Germany. Host’s last work 
was the “Enchiridion Sacerdotum” which was pub- 
lished at Cologne in 1532. His fellow members on the 
University faculty, Hoogstraten and Collin, besides 
being distinguished churchmen were eminent among 
later German Humanists. 

SS. 0. P., II, 88; Paulus in Kathohk. (1895), 481 sqq.; 
(1896), 473; i (1897), 188 sqq.; ii (1901), 187 sqq ; Janssen, 
tr. Christie, History of the German People, XIV (Dondon, 1909), 
261-2; Buchberger, Kvrchlichee Hamlexikon, a. v. 
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Host (Archaeological and Historical). — ^The 
bread destined to receive Eucharistic Consecration is 
commonly called the host, and though this term may 
likewise be applied to the bread and wine of the Sacri- 
fice, it is more especially reserved to the bread. 

According to Ovid the word comes from hostis, enemy: 
“Hostibus a domitis hostia nomen habet”, because 
the ancients offered their vanquished enemies as vic- 
tims to the gods. However, it is possible that hostia 
is derived from hostirCj to strike, as found in Pacu- 
vius. In the West the term became general chiefly 
because of the use made of it in the Vulgate and 
the Liturgy (Rom., xii. 1; Phil., iv, 18; Eph., v, 2; 
Heb., X, 12; Mabillon, ‘‘Liturg. Gall, vetus , pp. 235, 
237, 257; “Missale Mozarab.”, ed. Leslie, p. 39; 
‘^Missale Gothicum”, p. 253). It was applied to 
Christ, the Immolated Victim, and, byway of anticipa- 
tion, to the still unconsecrated bread destined to be- 
come Christ’s Body. In the Middle Ages it was also 
known as ‘‘ hoiste”, “oiste”, ''oite In time the word 
acquired its actual special significance; by reason of 
its general liturgical use it no longer conveyed the 
original idea of victim. Many other names were 
given to the host, e. g. “bucellse”, ‘‘circuli”, “cor- 
onse”, “crustulse farracese”, ‘^denaria”, ‘^fermen- 
tum”, “formatse”, ‘'formulae”; ‘'panes altaris, 
eucharistici, divini, dominici, mysteriorum, nummu- 
larii, orbiculares, reticularii, sancti, sanctorum, tes- 
sellati, vitae”; "nummi”, “particulae”, "placentae”, 
"placentulae orbiculares”, "portiones”, "rotulae”, 
"sensibilia”, etc. t 

The Greeks call host dpros (bread), SQpa (gifts), 
fjxplbLa (particles) , and irpo<r<popd (oblations) . After Con- 
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secration the particles take the name of fiapyafilraL 
(pearls). Prior to its Consecration the Copts call the 
host ‘"baraco”; the Syrians “paristo” (bread), 
*‘burschan” (first-fruits), and “kourbano” (obla- 
tion) ; the Nestorians “xatha ” (first-born) or ‘^agnus 
(lamb), and the Mmgrelians ‘‘sabisquiri”. After 
Consecration the Copts call the Host ‘^corban” (obla- 
tion); the Jacobites ‘^tabho” (seals); the Syrians 
‘'gamouro’^ (burning coals), and, by anticipation, 
these names are sometimes applied to the bread even 
before its Consecration. 

Material, — ^The valid material of the Eucharistic 
host is unadulterated wheat reduced to flour, diluted 
with natural water, and baked with fire. Some the(^ 
logians have discussed the use of various flours, but if 
we except Paludanus, who considers as valid bread 
made with starch, and Cajetan, who allows bread 
made with any kind of ^ain and diluted with milk, 
we may say tlaat theologians agree upon the rejection 
of buckwheat, barley, oats, etc. St. Thomas author- 
izes the use of siligo, but this term seems obscure. In 
Pliny and Celsus it signifies wheaten flour, but St. 
Thomas does not invest siligo with the same meaning, 
else why should there be question of tolerating it? 
Moreover, had he alluded to rye, he would have used 
the word secale. Perhaps by siligo he intended to 
designate an inferior kind of wheat grown in bad soil. 

Elements. — ^The preparation of the host gave rise 
among certain Gnostic sects to abominable and shock- 
ing practices, of which there is a detailed account in 
the writings of St. Epiphanius. ^ Sometimes the flesh 
of a foetus was ground and mixed with aromatics; 
sometimes flour was kneaded with the blood of a 
child, and there were other proceedings too obnoxious 
to mention. But these horrors were perpetrated only 
by a few degraded groups (Epiphanius, “Haer.*', c. 
xxvi, 5; Augustinus, ‘^Haer.'^ xxvi, xxvii). Less 
offensive were the Artotyrites and those who, like 
them, compounded a mixture of bread and cheese, or, 
after the fashion of the Barsanians, used a pinch of 
undiluted flour. 

All the Oriental communions, with the exception of 
the Armenians and Maronites, use leavened, bread. 
We know how seriously the Greeks have considered 
the Question of unleavened bread (see Azymes). But 
whether leavened or unleavened, bread is the element, 
and a large number of Greeks admit that both kinds 
constitute valid material for the sacrament. In the 
Western Church it is the uniform practice to use un- 
leavened bread. Properly speaking, Lutherans a^ 
tach but little importance to whether the bread is 
leavened or not, but generally they use it unleavened. 
The Calvinists use only common bread, although, when 
their sect was in its infancy, there was some indecision 
on this point. At Geneva leavened bread was used 
exclusively for several years and Theodore Beza main- 
tained that any kind of bread, no matter what its 
origin, was suitable for the Eucharist. The Anglican 
Litur^ of 1549 prescribes the use of unleavened 
bread. In the East the Syrian Jacobites and the 
Nestorians knead their altar-bread with a paste of oil 
and salt, a custom censured by the Egyptians. The 
Sabaltes or Christians of St. John make their hosts 


with seven ridges which facilitated the breaking of the 
loaf without the aid of a knife. Other loaves repre- 
sented on bas-reliefs, chiefly in the Lateran museum, 
bore an incision in the form of two crossed lines and, 
for this reason, were called quadra. Loaves of this 
kind must have been preferred for the Eucharistic 
oblation because the sign of the cross was already 
traced on them; indeed, the most ancient Christian 
monuments show us loaves marked thus. Paintings 
in the catacombs and some very antique bas-reliefs 
represent loaves marked with this sign and others 
simply marked with a point. The ridges were in- 
tended to facilitate the breaking of the loaf and it is 
probable tliat their number was regulated by the size 
of the loaf in common use. A fresco in the cemetery 
of Lucina represents a fish, the symbol of Christ, and 
on its back a basket containing the Eucharistic wine 
and loaf, the latter marked with a point. A Modena 
marble shows five loaves marked with a cross. 

Out of respect for the sacrament, some of the faith- 
ful would not consent to having the bread made by 
bakers, and took charge of it themselves. Several 
ancient examples are cited, notably that of Candida, 
the wife of one of Valerian’s generals, who ‘laboured 
all night kneading and moulding with her own hands 
the loaf of the oblation”. In the Rule of St. Pacho- 
mius, religious are recommended to devote themselves 
to meditation while kneading the sacrificial loaf. 
Queen Radegunde is mentioned for the reverence with 
wliich she attended to the preparation of the hosts 
intended to be consumed in her monastery of Poitiers 
and in many surrounding churches. Theodulph, 
Bishop of Orleans, commanded liis priests either to 
make the altar-breads themselves or to have the 
young clerics do so in their presence. Many facts go 
to show the prevalence and extent of this custom. In 
monasteries hosts were made principally during the 
weeks preceding the feasts of Christmas, Easter, and 
Pentecost, and the process assumed a very solemn 
character. At Cluny three priests or three deacons 
fasting and having recited tne Office of Lauds, the 
seven penitential psalms, and the litanies, took one or 
two lay brothers as their assistants. Novices had 
picked, sorted, and ground the grains of wheat, and 
the flour thus obtained was placed on a rimmed table. 
It was then mixed with cold water, and a lay brother, 
whose hands were gloved, put this preparation in the 
iron used for making hosts and baked it at a large fire 
of vine branches. Two other operators took the hosts 
as they were baked, cut, and pared them, and, if ncces- 
sa^, rejected those that were either soiled or cracked. 

In the Abbey of Saint-Denys those who made altar- 
breads were fasting. They took some of the best 
wheat, selected gram by grain, washed it, and turned 
it into a sack to be taken to the mill, the millstones 
being washed for the occasion. A religious then 
donned an alb and ground the wheat himself while 
two priests and two deacons, vested in albs and 
amices, kneaded the dough in cold water and baked 
the hosts. At Saint-Etienne de Caen the religious 
employed in this work dined together on that day, 
their table being served as was that of the abbot. 
Some monasteries cultivated the Eucharistic wheat in 


out of flour, wine, and oil; the Copts and the Abys- 
sinians consecrate with leavened bread except on 
Holy Thursday and the twelfth day of June, and the 
MiiOTelians use all kinds of bread, their hosts being 
usuflly made of flour mixed with water and wine. 

Peepaeatton.— There is nothing to indicate that 
the first Christians thought of reproducing the ap- 

E earance of the ‘^loaves of proposition” of the Jewish 
liturgy; they simply used the bread that served as 
food. It seems that the form differed but little from 
what it is in our day. The loaves discovered in the 
oven of a bakery at Pompeii weighed about a pound 
each. One of these, beii^ perfectly preserved, meas- 
ured about seven inches in diameter and was creased 


a special field which they called the field of the Cor- 
pus Domini”. Du Cange mentions a charter dated 
1406 by which it would seem that women, even nuns, 
were forbidden to make hosts; but it is doubtful 
whether this measure was ever generally enforced. 
St, Radegunde certainly had many imitators, despite 
the prejudice against tne making of hosts by laymen 
or women, a prejudice so rooted that in the Middle 
Ages there were in the Diocese of Narbonne people 
who believed that hosts made by women were not 
qualified for transubstantiation. 

An echo of this is found in official acts. The Coun- 
cil of Milan, 1576, prescribes the making of hosts in 
monasteries and forbids it to laymen. A council of 
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Cambrai in 1631 ordains that ‘^in each city there shall 
be a person charged with making the altar-breads 
from the best and purest wheat and after the manner 
indicated to him. He must previously take an oath 
to discharge faithfully the duties of his office. He 
shall not be permitted to buy from others the bread to 
be used in the Holy Sacrifice. ” As early as the four- 
teenth century the making of hosts had become a 
business. The confratermty] of the ohlayers (host- 
makers) had a special ecclesiastical authorization to 
carry on that work. The liturgist Claude de Vert 
mentions a sign used by them in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the city of Puy: “C6ans se font de belles 
hosties avec la permission de M. I’^veque du Puy.’^ 
Before the French Revolution, in many dioceses, each 
cure made the hosts used in his own church. At 
present many parishes apply to religious communities 
which make a specialty of altar-breads. This offers a 
guarantee against the falsifications always to be feared 
when recourse is had to the trade; unscrupulous 
makers have been guilty of adulterating the wheaten 
flour with alum, sulphates of zinc and copper, carbo- 
nates of ammonia, potassium, or magnesia, or else of 
substituting bean flour or the flour of rice or potatoes 
for wheaten flour. 

In the Middle Ages, as stated, the baking of hosts 
took place at three or four principal feasts of the year. 
This practice w'as abandoned later on account of the 
possible chemical change in the substance of the bread 
when kept for so long a time. St. Charles Borromeo 
ordered all the priests of his diocese to use for the Holy 
Sa'crifice only hosts made less than twenty days pre- 
viously. The Congregation of Rites condemned the 
abuse of consecrating hosts which, in winter, had been 
made three months and in summer six months ahead 
of time. 

Some prescriptions of the Oriental Churches are 
worthy of notice; moreover, some of them are still in 
use. The Constitutions ascribed to St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria prescribe that the Eucharistic bread be baked 
in the church oven (Renaudot, ‘^Liturg. orient, 
ooll.'^ I, 189); among the Copts, Syrians, Jacobites, 
Melchites, Nestorians, and Armenians the altar- 
breads must be baked on the very day of their conse- 
cration. In the Canonical Collection ” of Bar-Salibi 
there are prescriptions concerning the choice of wheat 
which differ but slightly from those of the West. In 
Ethiopia each church must have a special oven for 
the making of hosts. In Greece and Russia the altar- 
breads are prepared by priests, widows, the wives 
or daughters of priests, or by; the so-called calogerae, 
i. e. nuns, whereas, in Abyssinia, women are excluded. 
The Nestorians of Malabar, after kneading the flour 
with leaven, are accustomed to work in some of the 
leaven left from the preceding baking. They believe 
that this practice dates from the earliest Christian 
times and that it preserves the leaven brought to 
Syria by Saints Thomas and Thaddeus, for, according 
to another Nestorian tradition, the Apostles, prior to 
their separation celebrated the Liturgy in common 
and each carried away a portion of the bread then 
consecrated. 

Moulds for Hosts.— The moulds used for hosts 
are iron instruments similar to waffle-irons, composed 
of two palettes which come together with the aid of 
two bent handles acting as a lever. Abb6 Corblet 
says that their existence is established as early as the 
ninth century, although no specimen older than the 
twelfth century was known to exist in recent times. 
The discovery some time ago, however, of one of these 
moulds at Carthage carries us back probably to the 
sixth or seventh century, before the destruction of 
that city by the Arabs. On this mould around the 
monogram of Christ is the inscription: Hic bst flos 
CAMPi ET LiLiuM (Delattr^ ‘*Un p^lerinage aux mines 
de Carthage”, 31, 46). . Unfortunately this precious 
relic of Ohnstian antiquity is incomplete. 


The lower plate of a mould for hosts is engraved 
with two, four, or six figures of hosts which, by means 
of pressure, are reproduced on the paste and fixed 
there by baking. From the ninth to the eleventh 
century the irons moulded very thick hosts about as 
large as the palm of the hand. Towards the end of 
the eleventh century the dimensions were considera- 
bly reduced so that, with the same instrument, four 
hosts, two large and two small, could be moulded. 
With a thirteenth-century iron preserved at Sainte- 
Croix de Poitiers, two large hosts and three small ones 
can be made simultaneously, and an iron at Naintr6 
(Vienne) moulds five hosts at once, all varying in size, 
A certain number of host-irons bear the date of mak- 
ing, the initial of the engraver's name, and the donor's 
coat-of-arms. A fourteenth-century mould at Saint- 
Barban (Haute-Vienne) makes hosts of different types 
for Lent and Easter time. The larger ones meas- 
ure 2i inches in diameter and the snmaller ones 1| 
inches; at the same period some large hosts had a 
diameter of 2J inches. A fifteenth-century iron at 
B^thine (Vienne) makes hosts bearing the figure of 
the triumphant Lamb, of the Holy Face surrounded 
with fleurs-de-lis, also of the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection. In the sixteenth century at Lamenay 
(Ni^vre) hosts were made representing Jesus Christ 
seated on His throne and imparting His blessing, the 
backgroimd being studded with stars; at Mont jean 
(Maine-et-Loire) they were stamped with the image of 
Christ Crucified and Christ Risen, delicately framed in 
lilies and roses and heraldic in aspect. At Rouez 
(Sarthe) is an iron that moulds two hosts; the one 
represents Christ carrying His cross and bears the 
inscription: Qui. veult. venire, post. me. tollat. 
CRUCEM. suAM. ET. SEQUATUR. ME.; the Other repre- 
sents the Crucifixion and is thus inscribed: Foderunt. 

MANUS. MEAS. ET. PEDES. MBOS. DINUMERAVERUNT. 
OMNIA. OSSA. MEA. 

Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century host-irons 
have been preserved in large numbers, and are quite 
similar to those now in use, being stamped with the 
Lamb lying on the book, Christ upon the Cross, or the 
letters 1 H S emitting rays and encircled with grapes 
and thorns. Among the remarkable host-irons that 
have escaped destruction we may mention those of 
Beddes, Azy, Chassy, and Vailly (Cher), all four be- 
longing to the thirteenth century; those of Palluau 
(Indre) and of Crouzilles and Savigny; (Indre-et- 
Loire), etc. Notable among the collections of the 
imprints of host-irons are those of M. Dumontet at 
Bourges, of M. Barbier de Montault at Limoges, of the 
Cluny museum, and of the Eucharistic museum of 
Paray-le-Monial. The Eastern Churches generally 
use a wooden mould. To make the hosts baked in 
the mould quite round they are cut with scissors, a 
punchy or a compass, one of the legs of which termi- 
nates m a knife. 

Form and Dimensions. — The first mention of the 
form of hosts is found in St. Epiphanius in the fourth 
century when he says; “hoc est enim rotundse formsa ”, 
but the fact had ^eady been placed on record bj'* 
catacomb paintings and by very ancient bas-reliefs. 
Unity of form and size was only slowly established, 
and different customs prevailed in different provinces. 
At an early date the councils attempted to introduce 
uniformity on this point; one held at Arles in 554 
ordered all the bishops of that province to use hosts of 
the same form as those used in the church of Arles. 
According to Mabillon, as early as the sixth century 
hosts were as small and thin as now, and it is stated 
that from the eighth century it was customary to 
bless small hosts intended for the faithful, an advanta- 

f eous measure which dispensed with breaking the 
ost and consequently prevented the crumbling that 
ensued. 

As late as the eleventh centuiy we find some oppo- 
sition to the custom, then growing general, of reserv- 
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ing a large host for the priest and a small one for each 
communicant. However, the twelfth century the 
new custom prevailed in France, Switzerland, and 
Germany; Honorius of Autun states in a general way 
that the hosts were in the form of “denarii”. The 
monasteries held out for a longer time, and as late as 
the twelfth century the ancient system was still in 
force at Cluny. In 1516 the Missal of Rouen pre- 
scribed that the celebrant break the host into three 
parts, the first to be put into the chalice, the second to 
be received in Holy Communion by the celebrant and 
ministers and the third to be kept as Viaticum for the 
dying. The Carthusians reserved a very large host, a 
particle of which they broke off for each Viaticurn. 
Eventually all hosts were made round and their 
dimensions varied but little. However, some very 
large ones were at times consecrated for monstrances, 
on occasion of the Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. To-day in Rome the large hosts are nine 
centimetres in diameter and the small ones four cen- 
timetres. In other countries they are usually not so 
large. In 1865 Pius IX authorized the priests exiled 
to Siberia to consecrate the Eucharist with wheaten 
bread that had not the form of a round host. 

Figures. — ^From ancient monuments in painting, 
sculpture, and epigraphy we have seen the general 
usage of tracing a cross on the Eucharistic loaves 
which were thence called decmsati (Lat. decussiSj a 
coin marked X). For the early Greek-speaking 
Christians the cross (X), being the initial of the 
name of Christ (Xpt<rT6s), was constantly in evi- 
dence; soon the idea was conceived of replacing the 
plain cross by the monogram, and fina ll y there were 
added on either side the letters A and G (Alpha and 
Omega, i. e. the beginning and the end) as on the 
Carthaginian moulds. In certain countries the plain 
cross continued to exist for a long time; in the Dio- 
cese of Arles no other sign was tolerated imtil the 
Revolution. Beginning with the twelfth century, 
however, the crucifix was almost universally substi- 
tuted for the cross, though this iconogr^nic form 
was never made obligatory. Besides the Crucifixion 
we find the Resurrection, Christ at the pillar, the 
angel holding a chalice, the Lamb either lying down or 
standing, Our Lady at Bethlehem, at Calvary, or being 
assumed into heaven, the Last Supper, the Ascension, 
the Holy Face, St. Martin dividing his cloak, St. Clare 
carrying the ciborium, the symbols of the Evangelists, 
etc. 

Inscriptions. — ^The bread made by Roman bakers 
bore the maker's name or initials, and it would seem 
that this practice extended even to Eucharistic bread, 
but on tms subject our information is rather vague. 
We often read an inscription of a symbolical or mysti- 
cal character such as that found on the host-moulds of 
Carthage. Here are some of the commonest exam- 
ples: H S” (Jesus); “I H S X P S” (i. e. Jesus 

Christus); “Hoc est corpus meum”; “Panis quern 
ego dabo caro mea est ” ; “ Ego sum panis vivus qui de 
ccelo descendi”; “Si qms manducaverit ex hoc pane 
vivet in seternum”; ‘CEgo sum via veritas et vita”; 
“ Ego sum resurrectio et vita ” ; “ Plectentes coronam 
de spinis imposuerunt in capite ejus”; “Foderunt 
manus meas et pedes meos; dinumeraverunt omnia 
ossa mea”; “Et damans Jesus voce magna emisit 
spiritum”; “Resurrectio Domini”; “In hoc signo 
vmces, Constantine”. 

Leavened Bread. — ^The leavened hosts of the 
Greeks are of a large size, sometimes round, trian^- 
lar, or in the form of a cross, but oftener square. On 
the under side they have a quadrangular imprint 
divided into four equal parts ^ a Greek cross and 
bearii^ the inscription ic XO NI KA (’I^troOs Xpurrds 
vuc^)j i. e. “Jesus Christ is victor ”. 

The corhan of the Copts is a white, round, leavened 
loaf, flat underneath, convex on the top, and as 
large as the palm of the hand. It is stamped with 


twelve little squares each containing a cross in honour 
of the Twelve Apostles. In the centre a larger square 
isbodton is marked with a large cross divided by four 
PTnall ones; it is the symbol of Christ. This cen- 
tral portion is used for the Communion of the cele- 
brant, the other parts (“pearls”) being distributed 
among the faithful. The inscription reads: “Agios, 
agios, agios Kurios”; or else “Kudos Sabaoth” or 
“agios iskuros, agios athanatos, agios o theos The 
sciusmatic Armenians use an unleavened host about 
the size and thickness of a five-franc- or dollar-piece 
and bearing the stamp of a crucifix having on the 
right a chalice surmounted by a host and on the left a 
spear or a cross. The Mingrelians have a small, 
round host weighing a little over an ounce with a 
square stamp, the inscription signifying* “Jesus 
Christ is victor.” The Confession of Augsburg main- 
tained the use of small round hosts which the Calvin- 
ists rejected under pretext that they were not bread. 
In Germany the Evangelical Churches use round, 
white breads eight centimetres in diameter by nine in 
thickness. Chnstian antiquity has transmitted to us 
pyxes or boxes intended to hold the Eucharist, but as 
these should be considered in connexion with sacred 
vessels, it is not necessary here to dwell upon them but 
simply upon the boxes in which the altar-breads are 
kept prior to consecration and which are generally 
very plain. In the Middle Ages and during the 
Renaissance these boxes were very rich, being made of 
silver, ivory, and enamel. Ancient host-boxes are 
very rare, but those now in use are of tin-plate or 
pasteboard, generally with some trimming. 

Miraculous Hosts. — ^The Eucharist has been the 
object of a great many miracles often referred to in 
ecclesiastical history; not all, however, have been 
well enough authenticated to place them beyond 
doubt. In some of the miracles the host appears as 
transformed into a new substance; sometimes it has 
remained intact during a considerable period; some- 
times blood has flowed from it, etc. In the third 
century St. Cyprian mentions that a man was pre- 
aring to Communicate in mortal sin; for this purpose 
e received the Eucharist in his hands when instantly 
the bread turned to ashes. Sozomen, a fifth-century 
Idstorian, relates a miracle that took place at Constan- 
tinople where a heretic had undertaken to convert his 
wife. Simulating a change of life she went to('om- 
munion, but had barely attempted to eat a piece of 
bread, which she had substituted for the Eucharist, 
when she perceived that the said piece had changed to 
stone. About the ninth century, when anti-Euchar- 
istic heresies began to appear, accounts of miracles 
multiplied in a way to convince even the most obsti- 
nate. John the Deacon ascribed a most extraordinary 
act to Gregory the Great when he related that, with 
the point of a knife, this pope had caused blood to issue 
from a corporal. In the ninth centuiy Paschasius 
Radbertus, writing of the Body and Blood of the 
Saviour, recounts that a priest named Plegilus beheld, 
instead of the Host, Jesus Christ under the sensible 
form of a child, and pressed Him to his heart. At his 
request the Lord again veiled Himself under the ap- 
pearance of wine. At Fecamp a legend dating back 
to the tenth century related that the priest of a little 
chapel situated about three miles from the abbey 
found at the moment of Communion neither bread 
nor wine but the Flesh and Blood of Christ. ^ Ap- 
palled, he reported the fact at the abbey, the miracle 
was confirmed, and the chalice and paten, together 
with the species, were enclosed beneath the high altar 
of the church. 

Occasionally hosts have been preserved for a ve^ 
long time. It is related that St. Norbert deposited in 
the church of St. Michael at Antwerp hosts that had 
remained intact for fifteen years, notwithstanding the 
fact that, through contempt, they had^ been left in 
damp places by partisans of the heretic Tanchelin. 
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The feast called “Saint-Sacrement du Miracle” was 
for centuries solemnly celebrated at Douai where, 
from Easter Tuesday, 14 April, 1254, until the time of 
the Revolution, an annual procession took place in 
commemoration of the host in which the people de- 
clared that they distinctly beheld the Body of the 
Lord. In 1792 the miraculous host disappeared; it 
was believed to have been found again in a bequest 
made by one of the faithful but, for want of certainty, 
no honour was afterwards paid it. The collegiate 
church of Sainte-Gudule at Brussels preserves miracu- 
lous hosts which, after the perpetration of many out- 
rages by the Jews in 1370, were collected and, subse- 
quently to 1529, became the occasion of an annual 
procession still celebrated. 

It is said that, in the thirteenth century, miracu- 
lous blood issued from a Host and that for a long time 
afterwards it lasted without the slightest alteration. 
Miracles of bleeding Hosts are reported to have oc- 
curred in many places during the Middle A^es, and 
both the miracle and the sacrilege that occasioned it 
were sometimes commemorated by processions or 
monuments. In 1290 a Parisian Jew committed a 
series of outrages upon a Host and he was put to death. 
An expiatory chapel was erected over his house, and 
this sanctuary was successively named: ‘^La maison 
oh Dieu fut bouilli”, “L’4glise du Sauveur bouil- 
lant ”, La chapelle du miracle and finally “ L^^lise 
des billettes ”. In 1444 this episode was dramatized, 
and in 1533, on the feast of Corpus Christi, “The 
Mystery of the Holy Host ” was played at Laval. We 
might also mention the miraculous Host that bled 
when touched by profane hands and was carried, in 
1317, to the Abbey of Herckenrode in the County of 
Loos, where it was venerated until the time of the 
Revolution, and the miracle of Blanot that occurred 
in 1331 in the Diocese of Autun (now the Diocese of 
Dijon), when a Host left a bloody impress upon a 
cloth. 

In olden times many cities possessed a miraculous 
Host, but the French Revolution destroyed a certain 
number of them, especially the one at Dijon where 
each year a Mass of expiation is yet celebrated in the 
church of St. Michael. In other places the miraculous 
Hosts have disappeared, but their ancient feast is still 
commemorated. In the seventeenth century the 
Benedictine abbey at Favemey (^Haute-Sa6ne) was 
the scene of a noted miracle. On the night of 23 May, 
1608j while the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
was in progress, a fire consumed the tabernacle, the 
linens, and the entire altar; but the ostensorium re- 
mained stationary, being suspended in the air without 
any support. This prodigy lasted for thirty-three 
hours, was well authenticated by thousands of per- 
sons, and was made the object of an investigation, the 
documents of which have been preserved. The osten- 
sorium contained two Hosts, so that the crucifix could 
be seen from both sides. One of the Hosts was given 
to the city of D61e, where it was destroyed in 1794, 
and the other is preserved in the parish church oi 
Favemey, where the anniversary is celebrated annu- 
ally on the Monday after Pentecost. These miracles 
have been selected from among a multitude of others, 
and we have not pretended to emphasize either the 
most authentic or the most marvellous. Moreover, 
the subject we have just treated is so vast that it 
would be easy to compile from the historical material 
a work of great theological interest, both conclusive 
and detail^. 

The most complete work on this subject, in spite of a few gaps 
and occasionally weak criticism, is Coeblet, Bistoire dogma- 
tique et arehSologique du sacrement de VEucharistie (Paris, 1886) ; 
Vol. H, 656-88 gives a very exhaustive bibliography, to which 
might be added a few recent works: db Sarachaoa, L$8 collec- 
tiona d^hiaioira et d'art du muaie euchoHatique de Paray-le- 
Monial (Lyons, 1866), containing a bibliography of the Mono- 
graphie aur lea hoatiea de miracle; Koeauut de Flevet, La 
meaaef Studea archiologiquea, IV (Paris, 1887), 21-40. 

H. Leclbbcq. 


^ Host (C^onico-Liturgical).— The name host in 
litur^ is mven to the bread used in the celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist — Panis ad sacrifidum Euchanstir 
cum destinatus (Du Cange, “ Glossarium ”). Christ at 
the Last Supper consecrated bread and wine, and pre- 
scribed their use in the Eucharistic Sacrifice for all 
future times. Hence bread (of wheat) and wine (of 
the grape) have always been considered in the 
Church the sole legitimate matter for the celebration 
of Mass. The Scholastics, especially St. Thomas 
(Summa Theol., Ill, Q. Ixxiv, art. 1) and Denys the 
Carthusian (IV, dist. xi, q. 3), point out the peculiar 
fitness of these elements which constitute the remote 
matter of the sacrament. Their use is universal, and 
hence they render the Eucharistic worship possible 
anywhere. Furthermore, there are reasons of anal- 
ogy. As bread is the ordinary food of the body, so 
the Divine Victim is the nour- 
ishment of our souls; just as it 
is necessary that the wheat be 
ground, mixed with water, and 
subjected to fire in order to 
become bread, so the faithful, 
in order that they may be 
united to Christ and live by His 
spirit, must by mortification die 
to themselves. Bread is like- 
wise a figure of the Church. The 
manygrains of wheat converted 
into one loaf symbolize the various members united in 
one body. Alluding to this symbolism, so natural and 
expressive, the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” 
(ch. ix) places on the lips of the faithful the following 
words of thanksgiving before partaking of the Holy 
Eucharist: “As this fragment (of bread) was scattered 
over the hills, and was gathered together, and became 
one, so let Thy Church be gathered together from the 
ends of the earth into Thy kingdom”, and the “Con- 
stitutions of the Holy Apostles ” (Book VII, n. 25) in 
the Eucharistic thanks^ving enjoins the faithful to 
say: “Do Thou, 0 Lord Almighty, everlasting God, 
so gather together Thy Church from the end of the 
earth into Tny kingdom, as this corn was once scat- 
tered, and is now become one loaf.” 

Valid Matter. — It is required that the matter 
used for the Consecration be not only valid and as far 
as possible genuine, but also that it be licit and as far 
as possible perfect, i. e. new, fresh, and pure. Hence 
the Eucharistic host must be bread, made of fine 
wheaten flour, mixed with natural water and baked. 
It must be bread, as it was the typical food used by 
Christ (Matt., xxvi, 26 — cf. Acts, ii, 42; I Cor., x, 16). 
The Fathers of the Church with one accord teach that 
bread is changed into the Body of Christ by the words 
of Consecration; and all the councils that treat of 
this subject define the same (Fourth Lateran, ch. 
“Firmiter”; Florence, “Deer. Unionis”; Trent, 
Sess. XIII, XXI, and XXII). It must be made of 
wheaten flour, because, according to sacred tradition, 
such was used by Christ at the institution of this 
sacrament. History attests that the Jews used only 
wheaten bread at the Passover,^ and in Palestine the 
word hreadj without a qualifying term, si^fies 
wheaten bread. Hence both the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches have always used this kind of bread. 
Some sectaries introduced at times foreign matter in 
its composition; thus, St. Augustine (Lib. de Haeres., 
c. xxvi) tells us that the Cataphrygians mixed with 
the wheaten flour the blood of infants, extracted from 
them through minute punctures made in their bodies. 
The Council of Florence (Deer, pro Armenis) says that 
the third sacrament is that of the Eucharist, whose 
matter is wheaten bread and wine of the grape. 
Moreover, in the rubrics of the Missal (De Defectibus, 
III, 3) we read; “If the bread is not wheaten, or if it 
is wheaten yet mixed with flour of another kind in 
such quantity that it is no longer considered wheaten 
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bread, the sacrament is not effected.” Hence hosts 
made of the flour of barley, oats, rice, beans, millet, 
chestnuts, etc., are not permitted, because such flour 
differs specifically from wheaten flour. Authors dif- 
fer in their (mimon with regard to the use of siligo (St. 
Thomas, III, Q. Ixxiv, art. 3, ad 2^°^) and spelt, 
which are inferior kinds of wheat. As a rule these are 

considered doubt- 
ful matter, and 
their use is unlaw- 
ful when there is 
question of admin- 
i s t e r i n g sacra- 
ments which are 
not Me et nunc 
necessary for sal- 
vation. Scavini 
(III, n. 227), de- 
pending on the au- 
thority of Gobat, 
Laymann, and 
otherSj says that 
spelt IS not only 
Large Host Used at Montjban valid but also licit 
(Maine-et-Loirb), France, XVI matter for this 

Century sacrament. Lehm- 

kuhl (pt. II, lib. I, tr. iv, c. ii, §1, n. 3) holds that 
in this matter the opinion of experts and that of the 
diocese and region should be followed. For the valid- 
ity of the sacrament it is, moreover, necessary that 
natural water be used to temper the wheat flour, and 
that the dough be baked. The baking is usually done 
between heated irons which resemble a large forceps. 
If the flour is in a notable quantity mixed with eggs, 
butter, milk, honey, oil, or any liquor other than 
natural water, it becomes invalid matter, for it is 
then something really different from ordinary bread. 
Likewise flour fired in a pan, dried by the sun, stewed, 
or boiled, or a crude mass of dough, cannot be conse- 
crated, because although physically it does not differ 
from ordinary bread, yet it is not such as is commonly 
used and as was consecrated by Christ at the Last 
Supper. The S. Congr. of the Holy Office (23 June, 
1852) permitted the priests of the Diocese of Coim- 
batore, India, to make hosts out of broken grains of 
wheat, steeped in water, pressed so as to form a pulp, 
and then baked between two heated irons, but im- 
posed upon the vicar Apostolic the obligation of intro- 
ducing the custom of preparing the hosts in the cus- 
tomary manner. 

Leavened and Unleavened Bread. — ^The ques- 
tion regarding the use of leavened and unleavened 
bread gave nse to much dispute among Catholics. 
From the very beginning both the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches looked upon this as a matter of disci- 
pline, and held that Consecration takes place under 
either kind. Michael Cserularius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (1043), made it, however, a dogmatic 
issue. In a letter to John, Bishop of Trani, Apulia, he 
accused the Roman Church of holding doctrines and 
adopting practices condemned by the rest of Chris- 
tianity; in it among other reproaches he imputes it to 
her as a crime that she uses at the Lord^s Supper un- 
leavened bread, which he held to be invalid matter, 
and consequently he maintained that the Church of 
Rome was Heretical. Thus, after eleven centuries of 
undisputed tranquillity on this point in both Churches, 
CseruLarius, to make the rupture between the two 
Churches as great as possible, first broached this 
accusation against the Church of Rome, despite the 
fact that many writers had before him searched tra- 
ditional documents without finding even the slightest 
indication of a dogmatic error. Three different 
views prevail concermng the kind of bread used in the 
Western Church during the first ten centuries. Sir- 
mond, S.J. (d. 1651, ‘^Disq. de Azymo”), maintained 
that it consecrated exclusively leavened bead. Ma- 



billon, O.S.B. (d. 1707, ‘^Diss. de Pane Eucharistico ’0, 
asserted that unleavened bread was used from the 
time of the Apostles, but that the Apostles some- 
times used leavened bread. Cardinal Bona, O.Cist. 
(d. 1674, ‘'Rerum Liturg., lib. I, c xxiii), held it as 
probable that both kinds were used indiscriminately 
until late in the ninth century. The Council of Flor- 
ence (1439) decided that either kind was sufficient for 
the validity of the sacrament, and that unleavened 
bread must, under grave precept, be used in the West- 
ern Church and leavened in the Eastern; but even at 
present in the East the Armenians, both Catholics and 
Eutychians, and the Maronites use unleavened bread. 
This precept is so strict that were a priest to conse- 
crate in a rite not his own he would sin grievously. It 
would not be lawful to do so even if thereby sole 
opportunity were given to fulfil the precept of 
hearing Mass on Sunday or of administering Holy 
Viaticum to the dying. The only exception to this 
rule that could occur would be if after the consecra- 
tion the Sacred Host were to disappear, or the cele- 
brant adverted to the fact that it had a substantial 
defect, and only bread peculiar to the other rite were 
at hand, in order thereby to complete the sacrifice. 
Even in places in which there are churches of both 
rites, a Greek cannot consecrate in unleavened bread 
or a Latin priest in leavened bread (Pius V, Bull 
" Pro videntia”, 1566; Benedict XIV, Const. “Etsi 
pastoralis”)- H, whilst travelling, a priest should be 
m a place in which there is no church of his own rite, 
he may celebrate according to the rite of the church 
which exists there, or preferably according to his own 
rite (S. Lig., "Mor. Theol.'', Lib. VI, n. 203; Lehm- 
kuhl, vol. II, n. 121, 3). If a priest has a domicile in a 
place in which there is no church of his own rite, he 
may celebrate according to the rite of the church of 
his domicile, because he is then considered a member 
of said church (Hilarius a Sexten, pt. II, c. iii, §28, 
n. 3) . 

Kinds of Host. — In the early Latin Church the 
host used ^ the priest at Mass was larger than it is at 
present. The custom then prevailed of giving Com- 
munion to the laity with Particles of the priest’s Host. 
During the twelfth century small hosts for the laity 
were mtroduced and the priest’s host assumed the 




Small Hosts Used at Montjban (Mainb-et-Loirb), 
France, XVI Century 

size it has at present (Benedict XIV, ‘'De SS. Missse 
Sacrif.”, sect. I, §xxxvii). When a large host is not 
at hand Mass may be celebrated in private with a 
small host. In cases of necessity a small host may be 
used in public also, but, as liturgists remark, the faith- 
ful should be advised thereof in order to avoid scandal 
(De Herdt, II, n. 137). From the earliest days the 
hosts in the Latin Church were of a circular form. 
Pope St. Zephyrinus calls the host “corona sive oblata 
sphericsB figure”. This form was adopted both be- 
cause the hosts could be more easily handled, and 
because the circle, being the most perfect figure and a 
symbol of infinity, most suitably represents the pres- 
ence of Him who, by His eternity, immensity, love, 
and the merits of His sacrifice, is infinite. As a rule, 
since the middle of the twelfth century, the image of 
Christ Crucified is impressed on the large host, 
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Host op the Non-Uniat Arme- 
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although the figure of the Sacred Heart or the mono- 
gram of the Holy Name may be used [see Altar (in 
Liturgy), sub-title, AZiar-Hreads]. The sacrificial 
host of the Greeks is a square loaf to express mystic- 
ally that by the Sacrifice of the Cross redemption is 
granted to the four quarters of the globe. Two lines 
divide the upper part of the loaf into four squares in 
which usually the foUowing letters are impressed, 
reading from left to right in the upper portion: IC- 
XC, and in the lower: NI-KA, i. e. Jesus Christ con- 
quers.^ ^ Like the 
host used by the 
priest at Mass, that 
which is exposed 
in the ostensorium, 
which is customar- 
ily as large as the 
former, and the 
small particles, 
must be thin wa- 
fers, round, not 
broken, fresn, and 
clean. All hosts 
should be free from 
little particles, 
which may be re- 
moved before 
carrying them to 
the altar by passing them lightly between the thumb 
and index finger. 

Oblation. — For the valid Consecration of hosts it is 
necessary that they be morally and sensibly present 
to the consecrator and individually specified by him, 
so that the demonstrative pronoun hoc be verified 
at the Consecration. Ordinarily both the large 
host used for the Mass and the particles intended for 
distribution of Communion should be on the altar 
at the beginning of the Mass, or at least before the 
Ojffertory when they are placed on the corporal. If 

E articles are brought to the altar after the Offertory, 
ut before the beginning of the Preface, Mass is inter- 
rupted and the oblation of the particles is made either 
mentally or vocallVj after wmch Mass is continued 
from the place at which it was interrupted. After the 
Preface has been begun, down to the Consecration, 
particles should not be brought to the altar to be con- 
secrated unless there be special reasons, e. g. so as not 
to deprive of Communion a large number of people, or 
on special occasions, e. g. First Communion, general 
Communion at the end of a mission, during the paschal 
season to give persons a chance to fulfil their Easter 
duty (Benedict XIV, ‘^De SS. Miss. Sac^.'^ sect. II, 
§clviii; Bernard, ^'Cours de lit. rom.”, I, 98). The 
sacrificial host is at present placed after its oblation on 
the corporal in front of the chalice, because it is the 
first element to be consecrated. Formerly it was 
placed at the left side of the chalice, as if the latter 
were to receive the blood which flowed from the ri^t 
side of Christ hanging on the cross (Innocent iil, 
"'De Sacro Altaris Mysterio'^ lib. II^ c.lviii). If the 

g articles be few, they are offered with the sacrificial 
ost on the paten, and then placed on the corporal 
near the sacrificial host towards the Gospel side. If 
they be many, they may be placed on the corporal at 
the beginning of Mass towards the Gospel side, where 
they remain during the Mass ; or they may be put in a 
ciborium covered with its lid, but without its veil until 
after the Communion; or in a chalice covered with a 
pall. During Mass the ciborium or chalice containing 
the particles is placed behind, or,^ if space ydll not 
permi’^ on the left side of the saciificial chalice. At 
the Offertory and Consecration it is uncovered. The 
large host used for Exposition may be offered on the 
paten and then placed on the corporal between the 
chalice and the sacrificial host, or near the latter 
towards the Gospel side, where it remains through- 
out the Mass. If it be prepared in the lunula 


the latter should be open at the Offertory and the Con- 
secration. 

Consecration. — At the Consecration all the hosts, 
or the vessel which contains them, should be on the 
corporal and if possible on the altar-stone. If by 
chance the vessel containing the particles is not im- 
covered at the Consecration, they are nevertheless 
validly consecrated (Benedict XIV, loc. cit., §clv). 
If the ciborium is not on the corporal at the time of Con- 
secration it is doubtful whether they were consecrated, 
unless the celebrant had distinctly the intention oi 
consecrating the contents of the vessel before him, not 
adverting to the fact that it rests outside the corporal 
(D' Annibale, III, n. 388). Benedict XIV (loc. cit., 
§clix) holds that they should be consecrated absolutely 
during another Mass, but St. Liguori‘(lib. VI,n.217) is 
of opinion that they should be consumed after the first 
ablution. The celebrant holds and looks at the sacri- 
ficial host only whilst he utters the words of Consecra- 
tion and makes over it the sign of the cross, but directs 
his intention of consecrating to all the hosts on the 
corporal. Only the sacrificial Host is elevated for the 
adoration of the faithful, the consecrated particles 
remaining on the corporal. 

Fraction of the Host. — Shortly before Commu- 
nion the Host is broken into parts, a ceremony found 
in all liturgies and which was introduced by Christ at 
the Last Supper. The object of the breaking of the 
Host is to indicate by this symbolical action the 
partaking of Communion by wmch the faithful are to 
become one body with Christ. The brea^ng of bread, 
symbolizing the Conomunion, is in reality the prep- 
aration of the sacrifice for the sacrificial feast: ^'The 
bread, which we break, is it not the partaking of the 
body of the Lord? For we, being many, are one bread, 
one body, all that partake of one bread (I Cor., x, 
16, 17). Hence, ‘Ho break the bread ” is to prepare it 
for food and to distribute it for participation. In 
the Western Church the Host is divided into three 
parts. The celebrant holds the Host over the chal- 
ice and breaks it in half, one half of which he lays 
with his right hand on the paten, then breaks from the 
other half from below (Pars inferior prsecidi debet — 
S.R.C.. 4 Aug., 1663) a particle which he afterwards 
drops into the chalice, and joins the other half in the 
left hand with that on the paten. Formerly one part 
was put into the 
chalice, another 
art was consumed 
y the celebrant, 
and the third part, 
which was the larg- 
est, was broken into 
particles for the 
Communion of the 
faithful who were 
present, and of the 
sick. Traces of this 
ancient usage are 
still found m the 
solemn Mass cele- 
brated by the Ro- 
man pontiff, who Host of the Uniat Armenians 
divides the third Constantinopm 

part into two particles, with which he Communi- 
cates the deacon and subdeacon of his Mass. A 
similar practice is observed in the Mass of the con- 
secration of a bishop, who receives in Communion 
the third part from the consecrator. The Greeks 
break the Host into four parts, one of which is re- 
ceived by the celebrant, another is distributed to the 
faithful, the third is reserved for the sick, and the 
fourth is put into the chalice. In the Mozarabic 
Liturgy the Host is broken into nine parts, each hav- 
ing its special designation corresponding to a mystery 
in the life of Christ: (1) Incarnation; (2) Nativity j 
(3) Circumcision,* (4) Apparition; (5) Passion; (6) 
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Death; (7) Resurrection; (8) Glorification; (9) King- 
dom. The first seven parts are placed in circles 
formed on the paten in the shape of a cross, the re- 
maining two portions are placed on the right side at 
the foot of the cross outside the circles (Duchesne, 
“Christian Worship’^, p. 219). The transverse beam is 
formed by nos. 2, 6, and 7, which represent the princi- 
pal mysteries: Birth, Death, and Resurrection. (See 
accompanying figure.) .. In other Churches the 
Host was in former ^ times divided in va- 
rious ways. Thus in h 2 7 Ireland it was divided 
3 


in seven different man- 
rite of the Mass or the 
at ordinary Masses into 
feasts of confessors and 
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o ners, according to the 
° dignity of the festival: 
9 five particles; on the 
virgins into seven; on 
the festivals of martyrs into eight; on Sundays into 
nine; on the festivals of Apostles into eleven; on the 
feast of the Circumcision and on Maundy Thursday into 
twelve; on Low Sunday and the feast of the Ascension 
into thirteen; on Christmas, Easter, ^ and Pentecost 
into sixty-five. They were arranged in the form of a 
cross with certain additional complications when they 
were numerous, and at the Communion each of the 
parts of the cross, or of its additions, was distributed 

to a special group 
of persons, that is, 
priests, monks, etc. 
(Duchesne, ibid., p. 
220). The break- 
ing of the Host is 
not an essential or 
even an integral 
part of the Mass, 
and was in former 
times occasioned by 
natural reasons and 
considerations, but 
it has high symboli- 
cal meanings. It 
symbolizes Christ’s 
Latin Host violent death on 

the Cross, as it indicates the wounding and lacerating 
which caused the separation of His Soul from His 
Body. The breaking of the Bread over the chalice is 
to remind us that the Blood contained in the chalice 
proceeds from His wounded and mangled Body, 
although thereby also caution is taken that no loose 
particles be lost. 

Mingling of the Eucharistic Species. — Proba- 
bly down to the ninth century the Body and Blood of 
Cnrist were twice united in the chalice during Mass: 
the first time after the Pater Noster, when a pre- 
viously consecrated Host, or a Host received from 
another place, was used; the second time at the Com- 
munion, for which a particle broken from the Host of 
the Mass that was being celebrated was used. When 
the custom of sending the Eucharist to other Churches 
as a sign of union ceased, the former was retained, 
except when the pope officiated, in which case the 
latter was used and the former omitted. This custom 
was retained down to the fifteenth century, when the 
rite of mingling only after the Pater Noster, even at 
the pope’s Mass, came into use. The celebrant, hav- 
ing broken the large Host into two equal parts, breaks 
a small particle from the part which he holds in his 
left hand. With this particle he makes three signs of 
the cross over the chalice, saying, “Pax Domini sit 
semper vobiscum ”, and then drops it into the Pre- 
cious Blood, saying: “Hsec commixtio et consecratio 
Corporis et Sanguinis Domini nostri Jesu Christ! fiat 
accipientibus nobis in vitam seternam. Amen.” 
Just as the fraction of the Host indicates the wound- 
ing which caused Christ’s death, so this mingling of 
the Eucharistic species symbolically expresses that on 
the altar the living Body of Christ is present. The 
fraction represents His bloody sacrificial Death, and 
the mingling His glorious Resurrection, in which His 


Body and Blood were again united and vivified. The 
threefold sign of the cross with the Particle over the 
chalice and the salutation of peace made between the 
fraction and mingling signify that Christ by His re- 
deeming Death and glorious Resurrection has become 
the author and source of true peace, which was pur- 
chased and negotiated for us by the holy Cross and the 
Blood shed thereon (Gihr, “The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass”, II, 67, 2 and 3). 

Communion. — Although Communion is not an es- 
sential part of the Sacrifice, yet it belongs to its integ- 
rity, and for this reason the celebrant at least must 
partake in both species of the sacrifice which he is 
offering. An exception to this rule will be allowed if 
the celebrant should become so ill that he cannot 
consume the Species. In this case another priest 
must consume them, though he has already broken 
his fast, if no other, still fasting, be present. In the 
Latin Rite at present the three parts of the sacrificial 
Host are consumed by the celebrant, who takes first 
the two larger pieces and then, together with the 
Precious Blood, the smaller piece dropped into the 
chalice. He is not permitted to keep the sacrificial 
Host of the Mass for Exposition and to consume in its 
stead the large Host reserved in the tabernacle. The 
latter may be consumed either together with the sacri- 
ficial Host or after the partaking of the Precious 
Blood. It should not, without necessity, be given to 
the faithful Communicating. For the latter use there 
are to be smaller Hosts, round in form, one of which is 
to be given to each communicant. In case of neces- 
sity it is lawful to divide the particles (S.R.C., 16 
March, 1833). Newly consecrated particles may 
never be mixed with those consecrated previously, and 
the ciborium in which they are put should be thor- 
oughly purified before the new particles are placed in 
it. 

Defects and Accidents. — Since the Host belongs 
to the essence of the Sacrifice of the Mass it is not 
surprising that the Church should have legislated for 
any defect or accident that may happen in regard to it. 
Hence at the beginning of the Roman Missal is found 
a chapter on the defects (De Defectibus) that may 
occur. If during the Mass the celebrant ascertains 
that the bread is defective, i. e. not of wheat, or not 
unleavened (in the Roman Rite), or corrupted, in order 
to complete the sacrifice the following is to be ob- 
served: 

(1) Before the Consecration, — Mass is interrupted, the 
invalid or doubtful matter is put aside and replaced by 
matter certainly valid. If the oblation of the invalid 
matter has already taken place, the celebrant places a 
valid host on the corporal and, folding his hands on 
his breast, offers it by reciting vocally or mentally the 
prayer “Suscipe sancte Pater”. He then continues 
the Mass from the point at which it was interrupted. 
The prayer “Qui pridie quam pateretur”, though he 
may have already said it, is to be repeated over the 
new host. If the first host was defective because it was 
not of wheat, the celebrant consumes it after the ablu- 
tions; if it was corrupt, he throws it into the sacra- 
rium. 

(2) After the Consecration of the defective host. — Mass 
is interrupted, the defective host is placed on the cor- 
poral, and a new host is offered, as above. After the 
oblation the celebrant holds the new host between the 
thumb and index finger of both hands and begins the 
consecration at the words “Qui pridie quam patere- 
tur”. Then he places the Host on the corporal with- 
out genuflecting, or elevating it, and continues Mass 
from the point at which Mass was interrupted. But 
if the first host has already been broken, the new 
Host, immediately after its consecration, is broken in 
half and both parts are placed on the paten. The 
dropping of a small particle of the larger Host in this 
instance is not of obligation; it may be done, but 
without words or ceremonies. The defective host 
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may be either (1) consumed by the celebrant before 
the ablutions, or (2) given to another who is still fast- 
ing and in the state of grace, to be consumed, or (3) put 
in a proper place until it is corrupt and then thrown 
into the sacrarium. 

(3) After the consumption of the defective host . — 
Although the celebrant has already broken his fast, 
he offers and consecrates a new host, as above. Im- 
mediately after the Consecration he breaks it into two 
parts over the paten without pronouncing a word or 
performing any ceremony, and, having made the sign 
of the cross with it and said “Corpus Domini ”, etc., he 
reverently consumes it, and continues the Mass as 
usual. 

{A) After th^ consumption of the Predom Blood . — Mass 
is interrupted and a new host offered, as above. Hav- 
ing placed the chalice on the corporal, the celebrant 
pours into it wine and a few drops of water, after 
having blessed the latter, unless it be in a requiem 
Mass. Joining his hands on his breast, he mentally or 
vocally recites the prayer ‘ ' Offerimus tibi ” . He then 
consecrates the Host, as above, beginning with the 
words “ Qui pridie Having placed the Host on the 
corporal he consecrates the chalice in the customary 
manner, reciting the words “Simili modo” down to 
“Hsec quotiescumque ” inclusively, after which he 
places the chalice on the corporal without genuflect- 
ing, or elevating the chalice. He then breaks the 
Host into two parts, and reverently consumes it, as 
above. After a brief pause of meditation, the cele- 
brant collects the fragments that may be on the cor- 
poral, drops them from the paten into the chalice, 
makes the sign of the cross with it, recites the prayer 
“Sanguis Domini”, etc., and reverently consumes the 
Precious Blood. Mass is then continued as usual. 

(5) If the consecrated Host should disappear ^ either 
mysteriously or by a natural cause, the celebrant 
offers, mentally or vocally, a new host, and then con- 
secrates it, beginning with the words “Qui pridie”. 

(6) In case where an essential defect is discovered in 
the hostj and valid matter cannot be easily procured, 
the following rules are to be observed. — If the error is 
ascertained (i) before the consecration. Mass is discon- 
tinued, or (ii) after the consecration, a delay of one 
hour or more may be made to procure, if possible, 
valid matter. If such be available, the order given 
above (2) is observed. If valid matter cannot be 
obtained Mass is continued, but the prayers and cere- 
monies that refer to the host are omitted. 

(7) If by accident the Host falls into the chalice the 
dry part is broken off, the rest being left in the chalice, 
whilst the usual ceremonies are performed with the 
former. If the whole Host remains in the chalice, the 
signs and ceremonies usually performed with the Host 
are omitted, but all the prayers are recited, and at 
Communion the Host and Precious Blood are con- 
sumed at the same time after having made the sign of 
the cross with the chalice, saying: “Corpus et Sanguis 
Domini nostri Jesu Ghristi custodiant animam 
meam”, etc. 

(8) If any object that has not been sanctified for the 
purpose of coming in contact with the consecrated 
Host (altar, or communion-cloths, alb, etc.) touches 
it, this object must be washed three times with water, 
and the latter is afterwards poured into the sacrarium. 
K the Host falls to the floor, the celebrant lifts the 
sacred particle, covers the spot on which it fell with a 
pall or purificator, and after the service washes the 
spot with water, which he afterwards throws into the 
sacrarium. If the Host falls into the folds of a 
woman's dress, she herself is to take it up and con- 
sume it; if it falls outside, the priest communicates 
her with it, without requiring that the dress be spe- 
cially purified. 

(9) If it should happen that the celebrant or com- 
municant cannot retam the Host, it should be taken 
up and again consumed by himself, unless to do so 
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would cause nausea. In the latter case it is put in a 
vase containing water and left therein, in a suitable 
place, until disinte^ation takes place, when the mat- 
ter is thrown into the sacrarium. If the Host cannot 
be distinguished from the other matter, the whole 
mass is consumed by fire and the ashes are thrown 
into the sacrarium. 

(10) If any poisonous substance should defile the 
consecrated Host another host is taken, and the order 
given above (2) is observed. The poisoned Host is 
then placed in the tabernacle and left there until it 
loses the species of bread, when it is thrown into the 
sacrarium. 

(11) Before the oblation a broken host should be 
replaced by one that is whole and entire. If the 
break be noticed between the Oblation and Consecra- 
tion, the broken host may be used for Mass, unless 
doing so would scandalize the people. In the latter 
case another host, whole and entire, is taken, Mass is 
interrupted, the host is offered mentally or vocally, 
and then Mass is continued from the point at which it 
was interrupted. The broken host is consumed at 
the same Mass after the ablution. 

(12) If the celebrant becomes seriously ill after the 
Consecration another priest must supply his place and 
complete the sacrifice. In this case if the sick priest 
is able to receive Communion and there is no other 
consecrated particle beside the large Host of the Mass 
on the altar or in the tabernacle, one half of it is given 
to the sick priest at Communion. 

Innocent ill, De Sacro AUarta Mysteno in P.L., CCXVII; 
Benedict XIV, De SS. Misses Sacnficfio (Louvain, i76^; Car- 
dinal Bona, Rerum, Liturgicarum Libri (Turin, 1747); Falise, 
Liturgies Practices Compendium (Ratisbon, 1876); Bouvet, Bx~ 
positio Rubmearum (Paris, 1859); Amberger, Pastoraliheologie 
(Ratisbon, 1886) ; Sexten, Tractatus Pastoralis de Sacramentia 
(Mainz, 1895) , CriHR, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (St. Louis, 
1903) ; Duchesne, Christian Worship (Loudon, 1903) ; Filler, 
Manuale Liturgies Romanes (Fribourg, 1894) ; Lapini, Lg Litvr- 
gia Studiata nelle sue Relazioni colle Scienze Sacre (Florence, 
1895); Bernard, Cours de Liturgie Romaine (Paris, 1898); 
Uttini, Corso di Scienza lAtvrgica (Bologna, 1904); van deb 
Stappbn, Sacra Litvrgia (Mechlin, 1902); De Herdt, Sacrce 
Liturgies Praxis (Louvain, 1894); Hartmann, Repertorium 
Rituum (Paderbom, 1908) ; Abrtnys, Compendium Liturgies 
Sacres (Toumai, 1906); O’Brien, History of the Mass (New 
York, 1887). 

A* J . SesroLTn. 

Hottentots, — ^Popularly the Hottentot is con- 
sidered a man-monkey, or as Gibbon said “the con- 
necting link between the rational and the irrational 
creation ”. But he is not even the lowest of the three 
chief races into which the aboriginal tribes of South 
Africa may be divided — Bantus, Hottentots, and 
Bushmen. The Bushmen are usuaUy placed lowest in 
the scale. When the first Europeans (the Portuguese) 
came to South Africa, they found what is now Cape 
Colony divided between Bushmen and Hottentots. 
The Bantu tribes were chiefly north of the Zambesi, 
and were finer in physique than the Hottentots, but 
possessed of less brain power and imagination. The 
Bushmen were smaller than the Hottentots and 
altogether on a lower plane— physical and moral. 
There is nothing to show that the Hottentot was in- 
capable of assimilating European civilization. It is 
a curious fact, worth mentioning here, that skull 
measurements show that of these three races the 
greatest affinity with' the European lies with the 
Bushman, i. e. with the lowest t^e. 

The origin of the Hottentots is a question which has 
given rise to much discussion. Efforts have been 
made, with small success, to connect them with the 
Troglodytes or cave-dwellers. Several writers have 
suggested a North African origin; and Dr. Bleek has 
detected important points of similarity between the 
Hottentot language and those of North Africa; but it 
is too soon to build on these slight indications. Dr. 
Theal appears to suggest that the first Hottentots 
were a mixed race. “The probability seems to be 
that a party of intruding males of some slight brown 
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or yellow race took to themselves women of Bushman 
blood, and thus gave origin to the people whom 
Europeans term Hottentots. TMs suggestion 
merely puts this question among the insoluble prob- 
lems. 

For the description of the pure Hottentot we are 
dependent on ancient writers like Kolben; because 
the pure Hottentot cannot be said to exist to-day. 
He was slightly below the average European, the 
upper limbs undeveloped and the lower muscular, 
high cheek bones, thick lips, nose flat, eyes wide apart, 
hair black and crisp in tufts, colour yellowish brown. 
To-day the so-called Hottentots are of every colour, 
size, and character, through mixture with other 
races. Even the language which they principally 
speak is a patois of the Dutch dialect of the Cape. 

The language of the Hottentots is monosyllabic; 
having four known dialects — the^ Namaqua, which is 
still spoken by some of the natives; the Kora and 
Cape Hottentot, which are practically extinct; and the 
Eastern Hottentot, which exists only in a few meagre 
vocabularies, and has been extinct for some time. 

The most striking characteristic of the Hottentot 
language for the European lies in the “clicks^*. 
Something similar is thought to be found in the Galla 
language of Abyssinia, in the Circassian tongue, and 
in the ancient speech of Guatemala. ^ But thre^ 
fourths of the words in the Hottentot dialects begin 
with a click. Clicks are of four kinds, and are diffi- 
cult to describe to those who have not heard them. 
The drawing of a cork, and the gurgling soimd of 
water in the narrow neck of a bottle, the sound made 
in urging a horse to trot or run, and other sounds have 
been used to illustrate their nature; but at least one 
of them, the palatal click, defies description. 

The grammatical system of the Hottentots is built 
almost exclusively on sex-denoting suffixes, and it is 
the most complete of this small group^ of languages. 
The liquid L is entirely wanting, ancf it has a 
variety of clear nasal consonants.^ The only native 
literature that exists in these dialects consists of 
folk-lore tales, such as mark the beginning of all 
European literature. Translations of parts of the 
Scriptures have been made by missionaries in Nama- 
qualand. 

The religion of the Hottentots^ is a congeries of 
superstitious observances, of which travellers and 
folklorists have never been able to obtain a full 
explanation from the natives. They appear to be- 
lieve in a superior being whom they call Tsuikwap; 
but the antiquity and the meaning of this word ^e 
open to some doubt. The most elaborate ceremonies 
of the Hottentots are in honour of the moon, and they 
pay great reverence to cairns of stones and wood, 
where they believe a mythical personage named 
Heitsi-Eibib to reside. . 

The Hottentots called themselves Khoikhoin — ^men 
of men. The most curious of their customs is that on 
attaining^ manhood the Hottentot makes himself a 
monorems. Polygamy was not general, but per- 
mitted to the wealthy. They never seem to have 
made boats of any kmd, and abhor the oil of fish, 
although fond of smearing their skin with oil. Witch- 
craft was common among them. Their government 
was carried on by chiefs, who administered a well- 
defined native law. The doctors were in high esteem, 
and next to them the priests, who combined the 
duties of masters of ceremonies and surgeons in the 
monorchist rites. 

Hottentots are now found chiefly in German South- 
west Africa and in Cape Colony. For the former ter- 
ritory there are no official figures as to their number; 
but they do not exceed thirty thousand. During the 
recent rebellion against the Germans, the Hottentots 
gave more trouble than all the other races together. 

In the time of the first Dutch governor (van Rie- 
beeck) the Hottentots at the Cape were estimated at 


150,000. But the smallpox epidemic in 1713 reduced 
their numbers enormously. In 1904 the census put 
them at 85,892. Their destiny seems to be absorp- 
tion into the more virile native races. 

Missionary work among the Hottentots and allied 
tribes has been undertaken by the Oblates of St. 
Francis de Sales in Cape Colony, and the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate in German South-west Africa. 
The Orange River Vicariate is composed chiefly of a 
species of Hottentot called Griquas or Bastards. In 
German territory, in the Prefecture Apostolic of 
Lower Cimbebasia, Catholic missionary work among 
the native tribes is in its infancy. 

Theal, History of South Africa (London, 1903) , Brown, The 
Portuguese in South Africa (London, 1896) ; Bleek, Compara- 
tive Grammar of South African Languages (Cape Town, 1999) ; 
Cape Monthly Magazine (January and February, 1858 and 
1862) Torrend, Comparative Grammar of South African Bantu 
Languages, mtrod. (Columbus, 1950); Kolben, TAe Present 
State of the Cape of Good Hope (London, 1871), Leibbrandt, 
Precis of the Archives of the Cape of Good Hope (Cape Town, 
1900) passim; Tindall, Two Lectures on Great Namaqualand 
and Its inhabitants (Cape Town, 1856) The Grey Collection of 
the South African Public Library contains many useful books 
and pamphlets in the Hottentot dialects. 

Sidney R. Welch. 


Houbigant, Chakle8-Fean5;ois; b. in Paris, 1686; 
d. there 31 October, 1783. He entered the Congre- 
gation of the Oratory in 1704 and, after his studies, 
taught successively the classics at Juilly, rhetoric at 
Marseilles, and philosophy at Soissons. Returning 
to Paris, he was m 1722 at the head of the Conference 
of Church Antiquities and Discipline of St-Magloire. 
Overwork brought upon him a severe sickness, from 
which he lost in a very peculiar way the sense of hear- 
ing: while unable to hear the noise of the cannon of 
the Bastille, he could hear the scratching of his pen on 
the paper. In consequence of this infirmity he availed 
himself of the scholarship founded by L. de Carri^res 
to promote Biblical studies in the Oratory and thence- 
forth devoted his talents to mastering Oriental lan- 

^M^ffist work, issued in 1732 (Paris), was a vocabu- 
lary of Hebrew roots, “Racines h^bralques sans 
pomts-voyelles'', compiled after the manner of Lance- 
lot's long famous “ Jardin des racines grecques". In 
1746 he published his “Prolegomena in Scrip turam 
Sacram” (2 vols., 4to) and a Latin translation of the 
Psalms, “Psalmorum versio vulgata et versio nova ad 
hebraicam veritatem facta " (16mo), followed two years 
later (1748) by a critical edition of the Hebrew Psal- 
ter, “ Psalmihebraici mendis quam plurimis expurgati" 
(Leyden, 16mo). These volumes were but the for^ 
runners of his great work, “Biblia hebraica cum notis 
criticis et versione latind ad notas criticas faetd; ac- 
cedunt libri grseci qui deutero-canonici yocantur in 
tres classes distributi" (4 vols., folio, Paris, 1753-54). 
This important publication, to the preparation of 
which he had devoted twenty years of labour, in itself 
a masterpiece of typography, was based on the text of 
Van der Hooght (edit, of 1705), which it reproduced 
without vocal signs and with many corrections sug- 
gested either in the margin or in tables at the end of 
each volume. The Latin translation was also pub- 
lished separately in eight octavo volumes under the 
title, “Veteris Testamenti versio nova ad hebraicam 
veritatem facta" (Paris, 1753). From Houbigant's 
versatile pen later on proceeded French translations of 
some English books, as Forbes's “Thoughts", Sher- 
lock's “Sermons" (1768). and Lesley's “Method 
against Deists and Jews” (1770). Other works pub- 
lished during the same period, as the “Examen du 
Psautier francais des RR. PP. Capucins" (The Hague, 
1764), the “Conference entre un Juif, un protestant et 
un docteur de Sorbonne" (Leyden, 1770) , the “Notse 
critic® in universes Veteris Testamenti libros turn 
hebraice turn gr®ce scriptos, cum integris Prolego- 
menis ad exemplar Parisiense denuo recens®” (2 vols.. 
4to, Frankfort, 1777), are evidence that Houbigant 
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had not at this period abandoned his favourite studies. 
Some time before his death, however,- he had lost his 
eyesight and fallen into dotage. Among the papers 
found after his death were a life of Cardinal de Berulle, 
a treatise on the coming of Elias, a. Hebrew grammar, 
and notes on the theory of Astruc touching the com- 
position of Genesis. 

^ Houbigant’s piety was on a par with his learning; 
his conversation was most amiable, without the 
slightest trace of the sarcasm pervading some pages 
of his writings, and his patience and tireless energy 
are highly commended by all those who knew him. 
He had founded at Avilly a school for girls, in which 
he set up a complete outfit for the printing of his books, 
himself acting as typesetter. His works on Hebrew 
philology have fallen into oblivion; the deliberate 
discarding of vocal signs and the unlikely and un- 
warranted pronunciation adopted foredoomed them 
to failure. On the other hand, his Latin translation 
of the Bible is, for the clearness, energy, and polish 
of the language, deservedly praised; not so, however, 
all the rules of textual criticism laid dowm in the 
“Prolegomena^’, and the application of these rules in 
the “ Biblia hebraica ” marred by too many unneces- 
sary and conjectural corrections of the Massoretic text. 
The work nevertheless contains abundant valuable 
suggestions which modern critics have ratified, and 
on this score full justice is not always rendered to the 
learned Oratorian, who was doubtless one of the ablest 
Biblical scholars of his time. 

Ravius, Spec. Ohservat. ad Hvbiganiii Proleg. in Scripturam 
(Trier, 1776) ; Cadry, Notice sur la vie et les ouvrages duP. Hovbi- 
gant in Magasin EncyclopHiaue (Paris, May 1806); Feller, 
Dictionnaire historique, VII (Paris, 1822); Ingold, Eaaai de 
Bihliothhque Oratorienne (Paris, 1880). 

Charles L. Souvay. 

Houdon, Jean- Antoine, b. at Versailles, 1741; 
d. 16 July, 1828; the most distinguished sculptor of 
France during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

He was trained 
under Slodtz and 
Pigalle and won 
the coveted Prix 
de Rome before he 
was twenty. In 
Italy he found a 
second Renais- 
sance, due to the 
rediscovery of an- 
tiques and to the 
influence of Winck- 
elmann. One of 
Houdon’s first 
efforts, a work he 
never surpassed, 
was the heroic 
statue of St.Bruno 
for the church of 
Sta Maria degli 
Angeli. Its aus- 
tere simplicity 
and strength drew from Clement XIV the famous 
words, “ He would even speak, did not the Rule of 
his Order compel silence". On his return to Paris, 
Houdon sent his “Morpheus" to the Salon of 1771 
and, owing to it, was made an associate of the Acad- 
emy, becoming a full member in 1775. He also be- 
gan that striking series of busts that brought the entire 
age before his modelling stool — Prince Gallitzin, Prince 
Henry of Prussia, the Dukes of Saxe-Gotha, Cather- 
ine II of Russia, the actress Sophie Arnould as Iph- 
igenia, and that wonderful terra-cotta of Gluck, the 
composer, in the Royal Museum, Berlin. Appointed 
teacher at the Academy, Houdon presented to it, for 
the use of the students, his well-known “Ecorch4”, 
the human figure stripped of its skin to show the 
muscles and tendons uncovered; this is still used in 


most art schools. Diderot, D’Alembert, Gerbier, 
Turgot, Buff on, Palissot, Mirabeau, Barnave sat in 
turn for their portraits. Hearing of the death of 
Rousseau (1778), the sculptor hastened to Ermenon- 
ville to take a mask of the face; from this he modelled 
the remarkable head in the Louvre. In 1780 he 
made the portrait of Lafayette which is now in the 
State House, Richmond, Virginia, and in 1781 the 
draped statue of Voltaire at the Theatre Frangais, 
wdth its antique air and curiously modern visage. 
The Marechal de Tourville is of about the same period. 
The noted bronze “Diana" of the Louvre dates from 
1783; the marble original, “twin sister of the Apollo 
Belvedere’’, was refused at the Salon on account of its 
scanty raiment (Hermitage, St. Petersburg). On 22 
July, 1785, Houdon sailed for America with Franklin, 
whose bust he had previously made. He was re- 
ceived at Philadelphia and spent two weeks at Mount 
Vernon making studies of Washington, which he took 
back at once to Paris, and from which he produced 
the bust now in the collection of Mr. Hamilton Fish, 
New York, and the statue for the State House, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. It was proposed to put Washington 
in classic garb, but he chose to be in uniform. The 
same year, 1785, Houdon modelled the “Frileuse" 
(Musde of Montpellier), a female figure shivering with 
cold, as a companion piece for his “Summer". Among 
his most charming works are the Boignart children 
(Louvre) and his daughter Sabine in adolescence — 
delicate heads, instinct with life, and so fresh they 
might have emerged yesterday from the clay. In the 
private park at Bagatelle is an admirable “ Baigneuse" 
in stone, set in a grotto, one foot touching the water. 
The bust of “ Minerva", in the hall of the Institut de 
France, is also Houdon’s. The “Apollo", 1790, is a 
companion to the “ Diana" replica of that year. The 
Revolution brought an end to all work and com- 
missions. To pass the time, Houdon was retouching 
an old “St. Scholastica"; this caused him to be de- 
nounced to the Convention, and he only saved his life 
by changing the saint into a figure of “ Philosophy". 
In the early days he had made portraits of Du Barry, 
Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, the Princesses Adelaide 
and Elisabeth, and the Court, not to mention the 
Encyclopedists and the noted men of the Revolution. 
He lived to add Napoleon and the Empress Josephine 
to the collection. In the end his inind clouded, and 
he slept away the last measure of his life. Possessed 
of great simplicity and openness of mind, and of a 
happy spirit, Houdon had been much sought after for 
the charm of his conversation, and his recollections of 
illustrious personages. In technic he is direct and 
simple; his paramount qualities are lifelikeness and 
spontaneity. 

Dilkb, French Architects and Sculptors of the Eighteenth Cen-^ 
tury (London, 1900); Shedd, Famoiia Sculptors and Sculptures 
Boston, 1881); LObke, History of Sculpture^ tr. Bunnett 
London, 1872). M. L. HANDLE Y. 

Houdry, Vincent, preacher and writer on ascetics; 
b. 22 January, 1631, at Tours; d. 21 March, 1729, 
at Paris. According to the catalogues of the Society 
of Jesus, the principal details of Houdry’s biography 
are as follows: On 10 October, 1647, he entered the 
Society of Jesus at Paris and after his novitiate fol- 
lowed the regular course of studies (three years philos- 
ophy and four years theology) . For a considerable 
while he was engaged in teaching: classics, six years; 
rhetoric, one year; philosophy, four years. After 
this he became a celebrated pulpit orator, preaching 
for the next twenty-five years in the more important 
cities of France. During the remainder of his life he 
was principally occupied in writing sermons. His 
obituary in the archives of the Society, besides his 
talent as an orator, praises his never-tiring industry, 
both as a speaker and a writer. Among his virtues, 
his faithful observance of the rules, even to the ninety- 
ninth year of his life, is especially mentioned. 
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Houdry left two important homiletic works: his 
collected sermons, under the title of ^'Sermons sur 
tous les sujets de la morale chr^tienne”, and a collec- 
tion of materials for sermons, “La biblioth^que des 
pr^dicateurs”. The first-named, which appeared in 
Paris, 1696-1702, comprises five parts in twenty-two 
volumes, and has run through several editions; it was 
also printed in part in a German translation at Augs- 
burg in 1739. With his wonted scrupulous care, he 
supplemented it by an index volume, together with a 
treatise on the imitation of famous preachers.^ (A 
selection from the large work can be found in Migne, 
“ Collection des orateurs sacr^s”, XXXVI, ]50CXVII.) 
Houdry’s second great literary work consists of an 
ambitiously planned collection of material for preach- 
ers, which he called a “library”, and which was 

E ublished, 1712-25, in twenty-three ^ volumes at 
yons. Two translations of this work in Latin and 
one in Italian have been completed; and as recently 
as 1862 a “ Biblical Patristic Concordance for Preach- 
ers and Catechists” was compiled from it. In the 
introductions to both works, Houdry sets forth his 
views on the functions of a preacher and criticizes the 
style of preaching in vogue in his time. ^ In 1702 the 
famous preacher published a small ascetic treatise in 
two volumes, on the exercises of St. I^atius, addressed 
to priests and accordingly written in Latin. 
SoMMERVOQBL, Bibliotk^que delac.de J. (Brussels, 1891). 

N. ,SCHEID. 

Houghton, William (variously called de Hotum, 
DB Hothum, de Hozum, Bothum, de Honden, Hed- 
DON, Heddonem, according as his name was pro- 
nounced by those of different nationalities — ^in the 
ancient manuscripts of his order it is invariably writ- 
ten DE Odone), Archbishop of Dublin, date and place 
of birth unknown; d. at Dijon, 1298. His great 
learning united to solid piety made him illustrious 
among the savants of his time, while his rare prudence 
in the management of affairs gave him no small dis- 
tinction among the statesmen of the thirteenth century. 
It is not known in which convent in England he 
received the habit of St. Dominic — ^it is certain that he 
made his higher studies in the Convent of St. James in 
Paris — ^there he took his degrees and lectured with 
great success. In the general chapter of the order 
held in Vieima in 1282, he was chosen Provincial of 
England, and discharged the duties of this oflBice with 
zeal and ability. His contemporaries all speak of a 
uniform sweetness and a singular charm and distinc- 
tion of manner which won for him at once love and 
respect. He governed the English province for five 
years, when he was recalled to Pans to resume his 
public lectures on theology. His ability was recog- 
nized by the court of France, especially by the king, 
Philip IV. But the English Dominicans wished him 
to return home, and they elected him provincial, 
which office he filled for a term of seven years. He 
became a favourite of King Edward I, and received 
many marks of royal affection and esteem, 

Edward I sent Houghton to Rome as ambassador to 
propose to the Holy Father his royal desire to assist 
his Holiness in affording help to the Christians in the 
Holy Land. The king proposed the conditions of the 
Holy Siege and he did this through his minister, 
William Houghton, who was favourably received at 
Rome and obtained nearly all that he desired. He 
returned to England with a Brief from Nicholas IV, 
dated Rome, 10 Nov., 1289 
The See oi Dublin had become vacant by the death 
of Archbishop John de Sandford. Thomas Chat- 
worth, the successor named by the chapter, was not 
acceptable to the king, so the see remained vacant 
from Oct^ 1294, to June, 1297. Edward I appealed 
to Pope Boniface VHI requesting the appomtment 
of William Houghton. This wish was granted and 
Houghton was consecrated at Ghent by Anthony 
Beck, Bishop of Durham, in 1297. 


A bloody war wsls raging between France and 
England and the two monarchs, Philip IV of France 
and Edward I of England, were brought by the pru- 
dent mediatorship of Houghton to conclude a treaty 
of peace for two years. In 1298, Edward I sent 
Houghton to Boniface VIII as a legate to acquaint 
his Holmess with the conclusion of the treaty 
of peace. Having been received by the sovereign 
ontiff (20 June, 1298) Houghton set out for England 
ut on the way fell sick at Dijon (France) and died 
there 28 August, 1298. By command of Edward I 
the remains were brought to London and laid in the 
Church of the Friars Preachers. Notwithstanding the 
important public offices Houghton filled, he found 
time to write the following works: “Commentarii in 
Sententiarum Libros”, “De immediata visione Dei 
tractatus”, “De unitate formarum Tractatus”, 
“ Lecturse Scholasticae ”, and a speech in French on 
the rights of the English king. 

Touron, Histoire des Hommes Jlltistres de UOrdre S-Domi- 
nique (Paris, 1743) ; Qu±tif-E chard, Scrxptorea Ordinis Prcedi- 
catorum (Paris, 1719); db Burqo, Mibemia Domimcana 
(Cologne, 1762); Deniflb, Archiv fur Litteratur und Kirchenge- 
schichte (Berlin, 1886). 

Albert Reinhart. 

Hours, Canonical. — I. Idea. — By canonical hour 
is understood all the fixed portion of the Divine Office 
which the Church appoints to be recited at the differ- 
ent hours. The term was borrowed from the Custom 
of the Jews, and passed into the speech of the early 
Christians. In the Acts of the Apostles we see that 
prayer was designated by the hour at which it was said 
(Acts, iii, 1). The observance from being optional 
having become obligatory for certain classes of persons 
in virtue of canons or ordinances promulgated by the 
Church, each portion of the Divine Office was called a 
canonical hour, and the whole of the prayers fixed for 
a certain day took the name of canonical hours. This 
term was extended to apply to the book or collection 
which contained these prayers, hence the expression 
“book of hours”. The Rule of St. Benedict is one of 
the most ancient documents in which the expression, 
canonical hours is found ; in chapter Ixvii we read “ ad 
omnes canonicas horas”. It passed into common 
speech about the next century as may be judged from 
St. Isidore of Seville (“De ecclesiasticis officiis”, I, 
xix, in P. L. LXXXIII, 757), etc. The article 
Breviary treats the various parts which compose the 
Divine Office, together with their origin and the his- 
tory of their formation; xmder each of the words 
designating them details will be found concerning 
their composition the modifications they have under- 
gone, ancf the questions raised with regard to their 
origin (see Compline) ; here we shall deal only with 
the obligation of reciting them imposed by the Church 
on certain classes of people, an obligation which re- 
calls, as has been said, the very qualification of canon- 
ical. 

II. Obligation op Reciting. — ^After having de- 
voted a few lines to the present discipline of the 
Church on this point, the origin and successive devel- 
opment of the obligation will be treated at len^h. 

A. — PreserU; Discipline of the Church. — ^This is set 
forth by all moral theologians and canonists. They 
treat more or less extensively of the character of this 
obligation, the conditions required for complying with 
it, and practical instances of infraction or negligence. 
All moaern authors derive their inspiration from St. 
Alphonsus Liguori (Theologia Moralis, VI, n. 140 
sqq.). The general thesis on the existence of this 
obligation and the persons whom it concerns may be 
formulated thus: the following are bound each day to 
the recitation j at least private, of the canonical hours: 
(a) all clerics in Holy orders: (b) all beneficiaries; (c) 
religious men and women, who are bound by their 
rule to the office of choir (Deshayes, “Memento juris 
ecclesiastici ”, n. 430) . According to the terms of this 
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pronouncement there must be considered (1) the obli- 
gatory character of this recitation; it deals with a 
precept of the Church which aims at binding to this 
duty certain classes of persons whom she makes her 
representatives with God. The obligation is founded 
on the virtue of religion; its infraction may be a 
mortal sin if the omitted part is notable. (2) The 
validity of private recitation, but in this case the per- 
son who recites it must actually pronounce the words, 
for it is something more than mental prayer. (3) The 
persons obliged to recite the hours: (a) All clerics in 
Holy orders, that is, all who have received the sub- 
diaconate or one of the superior orders, for, since the 
twelfth cent\iry, the sub-diaconate has been incon- 
testably ranked among Holy orders ; (Innocentius III, 
cap. “ Miramur”, 7, “ de servis non ordinandis’O* All 
are bound unless le^timately dispensed by the sov- 
ereign pontiff even though they are excommunicated, 
suspended, or interdicted, (b) All beneficiaries, that 
is, all who enjoy a pe^etual right to derive revenue 
from the goods of the Church, by reason of a spiritual 
charge with which the Church has invested them, even 
though they are merely tonsured; this obligation binds 
under pain of losing their right to the benefice, in pro- 
portion to the extent of their omission, conformably 
to the statute of the Fifth Council of the Lateran 
Q 512-17) . (c) Lastly, religious, both men and women, 
bound by their rule to the office of choir, from the 
instant they have made solemn profession in an order 
approved by the Church. 

As for the solemnl5r professed, everyone agrees that 
they are bound to recite the Office whether in choir, or 
in private (if they cannot assist at choir), even when 
they are not yet in Holy orders; this is the meaning of 
the ancient custom observed in religious orders, and a 
reply of the Penitentiary has definitively consecrated 
this interpretation (26 November, 1852). But Pope 
Pius IX having (17 March, 1857) decreed through tne 
Congregation of Regulars that, in future, solemn vows 
should be preceded by a trienniate of simple vows the 
question arose whether during this trienmate the reli- 
gious are bound to the recitation of Divine Office. 
The doubt submitted by the general of the Dominicans 
to the Sacred Congregation on the condition of regu- 
lars received a negative reply. This reply, neverthe- 
less, maintained for these religious the obligation of 
assisting at choir (6 August, 1858) . Whence it follows 
that for religious with simple vows exemption from 
Office bears simply on private recitation when they 
cannot assist at choir. Such is, in brief, the condition 
of canonical legislation on the obligation of reciting 
the canonical hours in as far as concerns persons. 

'B,— Origins and Successive Develo'pmerli of this 06- 
ligation, (1) The official prayer of the Church called 
in the Bible “the sacrifice of the lips’^ was from the 
early times of Christianity confided to persons charged 
with praying for the whole Christian people. It may 
be said that the obligation imposed on a class of per- 
sons is found in germ in the confiding by the Apostles 
(Acts, vi. 4) to the deacons of the external care of the 
community, the Apostles themselves reserving the 
duties of prayer and evangelical preaching. (2) We 
will summarize here the chapters in which Thomassin 
gives the history of prayer and the development of 
this obligation (“Vetus et nova ecclesise discipHna”, 
Part I, II, Ixxii sqq.; Roskovany has treated the 
same subject in “Coelibatus et Breviarium^’, v, viii, 
xi, xii). During the first five centuries, although the 
Christian body under the presidency of the bishop and 
priests took part daily in the Divine Offices, clerira 
were under a stricter obligation to assist thereat; if 
they were prevented by some other duty they were 
under obligation to supply the omission by private 
recitation. Witness for the Church of the Orient m 
the fourth century this text of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions: “Precationes facite mane et tertia hora, ac 
sexta et nona vespera atque in gallicinio'* (VIII, 


xxxiv, P. G., 1, 1135). The same chapter adds that if 
the assembly could not take place in the Church be- 
cause of the infidels, the bishop should assemble his 
flock in some private house, and if he could not, each 
one should discharge this pious duty either alone or 
with two or three of his brethren. Thus, says Thom- 
assin, from the infancy of the Church there lias been a 
Divine Office composed of psalms, prayers, and les- 
sons, this office has been publicly^ chanted in the 
churches or oratories, the ecclesiastics were charged 
with presiding at the prayer in union with the bishop, 
the faithful were included in the same obligation of 
piety, and if prevented from assembling these prayers 
had to be said in private. The liturgical prescriptions 
of the Council of Laodicea (c. 387) which appear to be 
borrowed from the Liturgy of Constantinople are an 
echo of these practices (Hefele-Leclercq, “ Histoire des 
conciles]’, I, 994). The anchorites, disciples of St. 
Pachomius, the monks of Egypt and the Thebaid 
derived inspiration from this legislation of the Church 
regarding prayer (seeSozomen, ‘‘Hist. Eccles.**, P, G., 
LXVII, c. 1071; Cassian, “De coenobiorum institu- 
tione^’, P. L., XLIX, c. 82-7). 

In this way the idea of the Church is manifested; if 
she no longer formulates in precise terms the law of 
prayer for clerics and monks she lets it be understood 
to what extent she holds them bound. Clerics are by 
their ordination attached to the service of a church; 
the principal function of the ministers in each church 
is the Mass and public prayer; this public prayer con- 
sists in the recitation of the Divine Office. It must be 
remarked further that the material subsistence of 
clerics is assured them by the Church as a consequence 
of their ordination, but on condition that they assist 
at Divine Office; those who fail will have no part in 
the daily distributions. For the Western Church the 
same conclusion is drawn from the manner in which 
the Fathers express themselves when they speak of 
public prayer (see some of their testimony in this 
respect imder Breviary) . In their eyes, in the meas- 
xire in which they are formed and developed, the can- 
onical hours are as the attestation and result of the 
continual prayer of the Church; clerics have so many 
more reasons for taking an active part, as they have 
more liberty and leisure, and it is in great measure to 
this end that an honest livelihood is assured them. 
From the fifth century councils formulated laws on 
this subject with sanctions and penalties; such is the 
fourteenth canon of a provincial council of the prov- 
ince of Tours held at Vannes, in Brittany, in 465. 
(Hefele-Leclercq, “Histoire des conciles“, II, 905; see 
also Baumer, “Histoire du Br4viaire'*, I. 219. For 
Spain may be mentioned various decisions of a council 
held at Toledo about 400. Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., 
II, 123.) 

(3) Sixth to eighth century. — Decisions multiplied 
especially in the West obliging clerics to celebrate 
publicly the Divine Office. To-day the “statuta 
ecclesi® antiqua'* are most commonly ascribed to the 
sixth century and the Church of Arles in GauL though 
long attributed to the fourth Council of Carthage 
(398); canon xlix ordains “that a cleric who without 
being sick fails in the vigils should be deprived of his 
benefice (Hefele-Leclercq, “Histoire des conciles“, 
II, 105). Particular councils followed in great num- 
b^ and, while displaying solicitude in establishing 
uniformity in the order of psalmody and the Office, 
made relations for their worthy celebration by 
priests, deacons, and the other members of the clergy. 
The monks, called upon to supply the insufficiency of 
tile clergy in the accomplishment of this duty, had 
likewise to abide by these decisions; indeed, on 
many occasions they were instrumental in their 
preparation. Among these councils may be quoted 
that of Agde in 506, that of Tarragona in 516, that of 
Epaon in 517, etc. In these councils the aim was to 
follow the Eastern and the Roman usages. The 
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monastic rules had not waited for these rules to 
promote the worthy celebration of the hours; it is 
known what importance St. Benedict attached to what 
he called the Divine work par excellence: “NM 
operi Dei prseponatur’*, we read in ch. xliii. This 
sketch of the obligation of priests and clerics to take 
part in the celebration of the Divine Office may be 
concluded by citing the decree promulgated by Em- 
peror Justiman I in 528; “Sancimus ut omnes clerici 
per singulas ecclesias constituti per seipsos nocturnas 
et matutinas et vespertinas preces canant” (Kriegel 
and Hermann, “Corpus juris civilis”, Leipzig, II, 39). 

As to the private recitation of the Divine Office, Tho- 
massin (“ Vetus et nova ecclesiae disciplina part I, II, 
Ixxiii sqq.) gives the proofs which establish its obliga- 
tory character as early as the fifth century for priests 
and clerics ; Grancolas in “ Commentarius histoncus in 
Breviarum romanum'* relies on the testimony of St. 
Jerome. For what concerns monks, we have a more 
certain testimony in the Rule of St. Benedict. Ch. 1. 
prescribes that those who work outdoors or who are 
travelling should accomplish God’s work at the hour 
appointed, and in whatever place they are, to the best 
of their ability. Therefore, they were merely dis- 
pensed from the lessons, but recited by heart the 
psalms, hymns, and shorter prayers. Dom Ruinart 
(Preface to works of Gi*egory of Tours, P. L., LXXI, 
36-40) assures us that in the works of Gregory of Tours 
proofs are to be found attesting the fidelity of ecclesi- 
astics of every degree to the recitation of the hours in 
private when they could not assist at public Office. 
These persons did not consider themselves free to 
omit this recitation. 

For literature, see Brewaet. 

F. M. Cabrol. 

Hours, Little. See Breviary. 

Hove, Peter van, Friar Minor, lector in theology 
and exegete; b. at Rethy, inCampine (Belgium) ; d. at 
Antwerp, in 1793. He was a pupil of William Smits, 
O.P.M., founder and first prefect of the ''Musaeum 
Philologico-Sacrum ”, a Franciscan Biblical institute 
at Antwerp, which had for its scope the training of 
Franciscan students in the languages appertaining to 
Biblical study, in Biblical history, geography, chro- 
nolo^, and other subsidiary branches, such as are 
reqmsite for a critical and literal interpretation of the 
Sacred Text. Upon his master’s death, in 1770, Van 
Hove was entrusted with the direction of this flour- 
ishing school, which, unfortunately, in the prime of its 
activity, fell a prey to the fury of the French Revo- 
lution. Prior to his appointment as prefect, Van 
Hove had published several noteworthy mstoricm and 
archaeological theses, the first of which. “Imago 

E olemico-sacra primi saeculi religionis Cnristi seu 
dci, doctrinae et morum disciplinae Ecclesiae Apos- 
tolicae” (Brussels, 1765), is based chiefly upon the 
writing of St. Paul. Then followed: “Sacra Icono- 
graphia a pictorum erroribus vindicata” (Antwerp, 
1768) ; “Chanaan seu Regnum Israelis Theocraticum, 
in XII Tribus Divisum” (Antwerp, 1770); and 
“Messias seu Pascha nostrum immolatus Christus” 
(Antwerp, 1771). The author devotes much space 
to exegetical and critical digressions which have a 
special value. In the last of these works he gives us 
an excellent chronology of the Gospels. Sixteen folio 
volumes of Smits’s Flemish translation of the Vulgate 
and his famous commentary had already been edited 
when, on the death of the indefatigable author, the 
immense task devolved upon his pupil. Van Hove 
first completed and edited “Liber Numeri Vulgatse 
Editionis”, I (Antwe^, 1779), II (Antweip, 1775), 
twelve chapters of which had been prepared by Smits. 
Following the plan adopted by his predecessor, Van 
Hove added, of his own, “Prolegomena ac Tentamen 
Philologico-Saorum de tenipore oelebrandi Paschatis 
Veteris Testamenti”, etc. To him we are also indebted 


for the “Liber Deuteronomii " (Antwerp, 1777-80), 
in 2 vols., of the same series. This work brought to a 
close the publication of this valuable translation and 
commentary, which, however, comprises only the 
Psalms, the Sapiential Books, and the Pentateuch. 
Lastly, Van Hove took up his pen in defence of the 
Faith. He wrote the “Apologismus Polemicus ad 
Deut, XVII.” (Antwerp, 1782), which is a compila- 
tion of arguments, such as had been put forward by 
Bergier and other French apologists of the eighteenth 
century, in favour of the truth of revealed religion 
and the infallibility of the Church. 

Dirks, Histovre litteraire et hibliographigite des F Three Mineura 
(Antwerp, 1885), 386 sqq ; 397 sqq , Sohoutens, Geachiedenia 
van het voormalig Minderbroederklooater van Antwerpen (Ant- 
werp, 1908), 169-99. 

Thomas Plassmann. 

Howard, Mary, op the Holt Cross, Poor Clare, 
b. 28 Dec., 1653; d. at Rouen, 21 March, 1735 
daughter of Sir Robert Howard, younger son of 
Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, in whose home Mary’s 
early youth was spent. At the age of eighteen, to 
escape the admiration of Charles II, she went to 
Paris, under the assumed name of Talbot, and was 
placed in the Benedictine convent of Val de Grace 
to learn French; here she was received into the 
Churclu a step which brought her into^ disfavour with 
Lady Osborne, her guardian in Paris. Remaining 
stanch in the face of persecution, she was finally 
permitted to retire to the convent of the Canonesses 
of St. Augustine at Chaillot, near Paris^ where she 
remained several years, until her admission into the 
English convent of Poor Clares at Rouen, under the 
name of Pamel, to safeguard further the secret of her 
identity. Here she was made successively mistress 
of the choir, second and first portress, the latter a 
position involving the management of the temporal 
affairs of the convent, and in 1702, on the resignation 
of Mother Winefrid Clare Giffard, abbess since 1670, 
she became abbess of the community, which she 

f overned with rare zeal and prudence till her death. 
[er profound piety and salutary instructions were 
never tainted by the errors of the false mysticism so 
widespread at the time. Her “Chief Pomts of our 
Holy Ceremonies ” was published in 1726. Her other 
works, all in MS., are chiefly books of spiritual exer- 
cises, litanies, and other devotions. 

Life and Virtuee of the Venerable and Religioua 
Mother, Mary of the Holy Qroee (London, 1767) ; Gillow, 

Diet. Eng. Oath. 

F. M. Rtogb. 

Howard, Philip Thomas, Dominican and cardi- 
nal, commonly called the “(cardinal of Norfolk”; b. 
at Arundel House, London, 21 September, 1629; 
d. at Rom^ 17 June, 1694. He was the third son 
of Henry Frederick Howard, afterwards Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey and head of the House of 
Norfolk (the dukedom of Norfolk being forfeited, 
though restored in 1660). The mother of Philip was 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Duke of Lennox; he was 
thus allied to the reigning sovereign of England. At 
the age of sixteen he joined the Dominican Order in 
Italy, was professed at Rome, 1646, and took the name 
of Thomas in religion. Residing at Naples for his 
studies, he was chosen to deliver a Latin address to the 
general chapter of his order in Rome. He justified 
the choice by delivering a fervent address on the con- 
version of England, which led to a decree being passed 
by the chapter, urgingprovincials and priors to do all 
they could to receive English, Irish, and Scotch nov- 
ices into the order, with a view to its preservation in 
those countries. He was thenceforth wholly devoted 
to the conversion of England and to the progress of his 
order in that country. He was ordained priest in 
1652, and with the sanction of his superiors set him- 
self to carry out the ideas he had matured in his mind. . 
He founded the prioiy of Bomhem in Flanders, with a 
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college for English youths attached to it, and was 
himself the first prior and novice master. He also 
founded at Vilvorde a convent of nuns of the Second 
Order of St. Dominic, now at Carisbrooke. 

In the reign of Charles II Father Howard was made 
grand almoner to Queen Catherine of Braganaa. He 
resided at St. James’s Palace, with a salary of £500 a 
year, and had a position of influence at Court. An 
outbreak of Puritan violence compelling him to leave 
England, he resumed his position as mior at Bomhem. 
He was made cardinal in 1675, by Pope Clement X, 
being assigned the title of S. Cecilia trans Tiberim, ex- 
changed later for the Dominican church of S. Maria 
supra Minervam. He now took up his residence at 
Rome and entered into the service of the Universal 
Church, especially watching over the interests of the 
Catholic faith in England. In 1672 he was nomin- 
ated by the Holy See as Vicar Apostolic of England 
with a see %n partibus, but the appointment, owing to 
the opposition of the English Chapter” to his being a 
vicar Apostolic, and the insistence that he should be a 
bishop with ordinary jurisdiction, was not confirmed. 
He was to have been Bish^ of Helenopolis. In 1679 
he was made Protector of England and Scotland. At 
his instance the Feast of St. Edward the Confessor was 
extended to the whole Church. He rebuilt the English 
College in Rome, and revised the rules of Douai College. 

Cardinal Howard co-operated later with James II in 
the increase of vicars Apostolic in England from one to 
four, an arrangement which lasted tul 1840, when the 
number was increased to eight by Gregory XVI. 
Burnet shows in his “ History” that Cardinal Howard 
regretted the steps which led to the crisis in the reign 
of James II and which his counsels sought to avert. 
The cardinal’s plans were thwarted, and the ill-starred 
mission of the Earl of Castlemaine to Rome showed 
the rise of another spirit which he did not share. 
When the crisis he foresaw came, he had the consola- 
tion at least of knowing that his foundation at Born- 
hem was beyond the grasp of the new persecutors. 
Cardinal Howard assisted at three conclaves, for the 
election of Innocent XI in 1676, Alexander VIII in 
1689, and Innocent XII in 1691. He died in the 
twentieth year of his cardinalate, at the age of 64, and 
was buried in his titular church of S. Maria supra Min- 
ervam at Rome. 

His foundations in Flanders flourished till the 
French Revolution, when they were despoiled to a 
great extent, and were eventually transferred to Eng- 
land. The English Dominican Province looks to him 
as its father and restorer, and the American Province 
also regards him to a great extent in the same light. 
After his death the Master General, Father Antoninus 
Cloche, addressed a letter to the whole order, lament- 
ing the loss of one who had done so great a work for 
the English Church and the order. 

Toueon, Hommes illuatrea de Vordre de SainUDominique 
(Paris, 1748), V, 698-714; Palmbb, Life of Philip Thomas 
Howard, O.P, (London, 1867); Brady, Annals of the Catholic 
Hierarchy, 1685-1876 (Rome, 1877, London, 1883); Lbschbr, 
Life of Cardinal Hotoard (London, 1905), 

Wilfrid Lescher. 

Howard, Philip, Venerable, martyr, Earl of 
Arundel; b. at Arundel House, London, 28 June, 
1557; d. in the Tower of London, 19 October, 1595. 
He was the grandson of Henry, Earl of Surrey, the 
poet, executed by Henry VIII in 1547, and son of 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, executed by Elizabeth, 
1572. Philip II of Spain, then Ki^g of England, was 
one of his godfathers. His father, who had con- 
formed to the State religion, educated him partly 
under John Foxe, the Protestant martyrologist, and 
he was afterwards sent to Cambridge. His father, 
having married as his third wife Elizabeth, widow or 
Lord Dacre of Gillesland, matched her three daughters, 
who were heiresses, to his three sons. Anne, Philip’s 
wife, Countess of Arundel and Surrey, who survived to 


1630, was a woman of remarkable generosity and 
courage, and became after her conversion the patroness 
of Father Southwell and of many priests, and eventu- 
ally founded the novitiate of the Jesuits at Ghent. 
Philip succeeded, 24 February, 1580, jure matriSf to the 
Earldom of Arundel, and this may be considered the 
highest point of his worldly fortunes. He frequented 
the Court, entertained the queen, and was restored in 
blood, 1581, though not to his father’s dukedom. To- 
wards the close of the year he was present at the 
disputations of Blessed Edmund Campion in the’ 
Tower, and this proved the first step in his conversion, 
though, like most of Elizabeth’s courtiers, his life was 
then the reverse of virtuous, and for a time he de- 
serted his wife. But the Howards had many enemies, 
and Elizabeth was of their number. As the Catholic 
revival gained strength, the earl found himself sus- 
pected and out of favour, and his difficulties were in- 
creased by his wife’s conversion. He was now recon- 
ciled, indeed devoted, to her, and 30 September, 1584, 
was received into the Church by Father William 
Weston, S.J., and became a fervent Catholic. The 
change of life was soon noticed at Court; on which 
Philip, seeing the queen more and more averse and 
dangers thickening, resolved to fly, which he did (14 
April, 1586), after composing a long and exceUent 
letter of explanation to Elizabeth. But he was 
captured at sea, probably through treachenr, and 
confined in the Tower of London (25 April) where he 
remained till death. He was at first sentenced to a 
fine of £10,000, and imprisonment at the queen’s 
pleasure. Later on (14 March-14 April, 1589), during 
the bloodthirsty mood which caused the death, of 
so many Engli^ martyrs after the Armada, he was 
tried for having favoured the excommunication of 
the queen, and for having prayed for the invaders. 
As usual at that time, the trial was a tirade against the 
prisoner, who was of course condemned. One exam- 
ple of the hypocrisy of the prosecution may be men- 
tioned. Wnile they professed to quote the very 
words of the Bull oi excommunication, ‘‘published 1 
April”, no such Bull was published at all. If the 
Armada had been successful, a Bull would of course 
have been issued, and Elizabeth’s spies had in fact 
got hold of an explanation writ^n by Allen in prep- 
aration for that event (printed in Dodd-Tiemey, iii, 
Ap. 44). From a letter of Attorney-General Popham 
(R. 0., State Papers, Dom. Eliz., ccxxiii, 77) we see 
that he was aware of the fraudulent character of the 
evidence. Philip was left to die in prison. His last 
prayer to see his wife and only son, who had been bom 
after his imprisonment, was refused except on con- 
dition of his coming to the Protestant Church, on 
which terms he might also go free. With this elo- 
quent testimony to the goocTness of his cause he ex- 
pired, at the early age of thirty-ekht, and was buried 
m the same grave in the Tower Church that had re- 
ceived his father and grandfather. In 1624 his bones 
were translated by his widow to Long Horsley, and 
thence to Arundel, where they still rest. A portrait 
by Zucchero is in the possession of the Duke of Nor- 
folk. His “Epistle of Christ to the Faithful Soul”, 
translated from Lanspeigius (Johann Justus of Lans- 
berg), was printed at Antwerp, 1595; St-Omer, 1610; 
London, 1867: his “Fourfold Meditations of Four 
Last Things” (once attributed to Southwell), London, 
1895; his “Verses on the Passion”, by the Cath. 
Record Soc., VI, 29. 

Lives of Philip Howard, Pari of Arundel, and of Anne Pacres 
his wife, edited by Henry G. F. Howard, Ddse of Norfolk 
(Londoa, 1857); G. E C(okaynb), Peerage of England, KXon^ 
don, 1887), 153; Reports of Pepidy Keeper of Public Records, 
IV (London, 1843), 279-281; Pollen in Z>ti6Kn Review (Sept., 
1903), p. 360; lo^TAm The Month (June, 1908), pp. 637*^; (Sept, 
1909); Thdrston in The Month (Oct., 1894); Lbb, Life of Yen. 
P. Howard (Catholic Truth Society, London, 1887) ; Creigh- 
ton in Dic<. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Tierney, Castle and Antiquities 
of Arundel (London, 1834); Histonccd MSS. Commission, 
various collections (1903), ii, 236-241. J. H. PoLLEN. 
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Howard, William, Venerable, Viscount Staf- 
ford, martyr; b. 30 November, 1614; beheaded To wei> 
Hill, 20 Dec., 1680, He was grandson of the Venei> 
able Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, mentioned above, 
fifth son of Earl Thomas (the first great artrcollector of 
England), and imcle of Thomas Philip, Cardinal 
Howard. Brought up as a Catholic, he was made a 
knight of the Bath, at the coronation of Charles I, 
1 February, 1626, and married Mary, sister of the 
last Baron Stafford, October, 1637; the title was 
revived for him 12 September, 1640, and he was 
immediately afterwards created a viscount. He is 
said to have joined the royal army during the Civil 
War, but perhaps erroneously, for in 1642 he was in 
Holland, attending the exiled royal family and his 
mother and father. He was also employed by the 
Emperor Ferdinand in missions to Flanders and 
Switzerland. After his fa therms death, 4 October, 
1646, maig- painful quarrels with his nearest relatives 
ensued. The Howard properties in England having 
been sequestrated by Parliament, the family was 
much impoverished, and William’s eldest surviviug 
brother, Earl Henry Frederick, was induced to com- 
mence a series of unjust and vexatious suits against 
his mother, and practically robbed her of her dowry 
(Tierney, below, pp. 501-10). William, as her repre- 
sentative, was involved in these painful and prolonged 
quarrels, and even after both mother and brother had 
passed away, his cousins and their agents continued 
against him a quasi-persecution for several years. 

The details of these transactions are obscure, but it 
would seem that the viscount was, under foreign law, 
twice actually arrested, at Heidelberg, July to Septem- 
ber, 1653, and at Utrecht in January, 1656; in the 
latter case he was acquitted with honour, though the 
charges, of which the particulars are not now Imown, 
were insulting and vexatious (Stafford Papers, 15 
January, 1 656, see below) . In these troubles his most 
dangerous opponents were perhaps Junius and other 
literary adherents of his father, who were claiming 
MSS. and rarities from the Arundel Collections in 
payment of their debts, while Lord William success- 
fully proved that those collections were not liable to 
such charges. Though they lost, they continued to 
write bitterly of him, and these complaints have 
found a permanent record in the diaries and other 
writings of Evelyn, Burnet, Dugdale, etc. After the 
Hestoration, 1660, his rights were firmly established, 
and liis life within his large family circle must have 
been extremely happy. The brightest hours were 
perhaps those spent m conducting his nephew Philip 
to receive the cardinaFs hat in Borne (1675). 

Three years later Oates (q. y.) and his abetters 
included Lord Stafford in their list of Catholic lords 
to be proscribed, and eventually he was put first 
upon the list. It has been, supposed that this was 
done because his age, simplicity, and the previous 
differences with other members of his family sug- 
gested that he would prove comparatively easy 
prey. On 25 October, 1678, he was committed to 
the Tower, and it was more than a year before it 
was decided to try him. Then the resolution was 
taken so suddenly that he had little time to prepare. 
The trial, before the House of Lords, lasted from 30 
November to 7 December, and was conducted with 
great solemnity. But no attempt was made to 
appraise the perjuries of Oates, Dugdale, and Tuber- 
ville, and the viscount was of course eondenmed 
by 55 votes to 31. It is sad to read that all his 
idmamen but one (that one, however, the Lord 
Mowbray with whom he had had many of the legal 
conflicts above noticed) voted against him. His 
last letters and speeches are marked by a quiet 
dignity and a simple heroism, which give us a nigh 
idea of his character and his piety. His fellow- 
prisoner and confessor, Father Corker, O.S.B,, 
says; “He was ever held to be of a generous dis- 


E osition, very charitable, devout, addicted to eo- 
riety, inoffensive m words, a lover of justice.’’ 
A portrait of him by Van Dyck belongs to the Mar- 
quess of Bute. 

Stafford Papers, MSS at Costessey Park (Norwich) ; Corker. 
Stafford's Memoirs (London, 1681), Tierkey, Castle and An- 
tiquities ofArundd (London, 1834) , Barker in Diet. Nat Biog , 
8. V.; G E. C(oKAyNB), Peerage (London, 1887-96), VII, 215; 
Pollen, Cath Rec. Soc., IV, 243-6, Hamilton, English Canon- 
ises of Louvain (1904); besides Linqard, Burnet, Pbpys, 
IIbbesby, and other historians of Oates’s Plot, etc, 

J. H. Pollen. 

Howley, Michael Francis. See St. John’s, Arch- 
niOCESE OF. 

Hroswitha, a celebrated nun -poetess of the 
tenth century, whose name has been given in various 
forms, Bobwitha, Hkotswitha, Hrosvitha, and 
Hrotsuit; b. probably between 930 and 940; d. 
about 1(X)2. The interpretation of the name as 
clamor mlidus contains no doubt a reference to 
the bearer herself; this accounts for her being also 
called “the mighty voice”, and sometimes even 
the “Nightingale of Gandersheim In all proba- 
bility she was of aristocratic birth; her name ap- 
pears on an old wood engraving as “Helena von 
Kossow”. She seems to have been still in her ear- 
liest youth when she entered the convent of Gan- 
dersheim, then highly lamed for its asceticism and 
learned pursuits. Her extraordinary talents found 
here wise and judicious cultivation, first under guid- 
ance of her teacher Rikkardis, then under the special 
care and direction of Gerberg, a niece of Otto I and 
the most accomplished woman of her time, who 
was later to become her abbess (969-1001). The 
latter took particular interest in the development 
of her muse, by the training of which she hoped 
“to contribute something to the glory of God”, 
This is about all that is known of the external 
life of the tot German poetess. Hroswitha shares 
the lot in this respect of all the poets of olden 
time: we are far better acquainted with her works 
than with her personality. Furthermore, the Latin 
poems of this unassuming nun have had a curious 
history. After centuries of neglect, they were re- 
discovered, as is well known, by the poet laureate 
Conrad Celtes in the Benedictine monastery of St. 
Emmeram at Batisbon, and were published in 1501 
to the great delight of all lovers of poetry. The 
poetic work of the childlike, pious religious took at 
first the epic form; there appeared two Biblical 

E oems and six legends. For these she drew upon 
latin sources, and used her poetic freedom in the 
psychological treatment of her characters and their 
actions. The material of her “ Leben Mariens ” (869 
hexameters) was taken from Holy Writ, and from 
the apocryphal Gospel of St. James. This life of 
Mary was rather closely connected with her poem 
“Von der Himmelfahrt des Herrn” (150 hexameters). 
On the other hand the themes of her six legends 
are quite varied; “The Martyrdom of St. Gangolf” 
(682 distichs), a Burgundian prince; “The youthful 
St. Pelagius” of CordobUj whose recent martyrdom 
she relates in 414 verses m accordance with reports 
gathered from eyewitnesses, was a contemporary 
of hers, hence the realism and impressiveness of the 
picture; the legend of “Theophilus’' (465 verses) 
IS the earliest poetical treatment of the medieval 
legend of Faust; of a similar tenor is the legend of 
St. Basil (259 vemes), in which an unhappy youth 
is saved from a diabolical pact; the list closes with 
the martyrdom of St, Dionysius (266 verses) and 
that of St. Agnes (459 verses). This last poem, 
which is based on the biography of the saint ascribed 
to St. Ambrose, is written with great fervour. The 
language is simple but smooth, and frequently even 
melodious. 

But her poetical reputation rests, properly speak- 
ing, on her dramatic works. As regards her motives 
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in adopting this form of literary expression she her- 
self gives sufficient explanation. “Lamenting the 
fact that many Christians, carried away by the beauty 
of the play, take delight in the comedies of Terence 
and thereby learn many impure things, she deter- 
mines to copy closely his style, in order to adapt the 
same methods to the extolling of triumphant purity 
in saintly virgins, as he has used to depict the victory 
of vice. A blush often mounted to her cheeks when, 
in obedience to the laws of her chosen form of 
poetical expression, she was compelled to portray 
the detestable madness of unholy love.” This last 
remark applies peculiarly to the case of five of her 
dramas, the theme of which is sensual love. The 
pious nun’s treatment of her subject is of course 
on a higher moral plane, and she is skilled in demon- 
strating the principle, in the midst of rather bold 
situations, that the greater be the force of tempta- 
tion, the more admirable is the 
final triumph of virtue. The 
most popular work, judging at 
least from the numerous tran- 
scripts thereof, is the “Galli- 
canus^h This general of Con- 
stantine the Great, while still 
a pagan, seeks in marriage the 
emperor’s daughter, Constan- 
tia, who however has long 
since consecrated herself as a 
spouse to the Lord; the suitor 
becomes converted and suffers 
a martyr’s death. Her second 
drama is a most singular com- 
position, in which humour and 
gravity are strangely com- 
pounded. '' Dulcitius ”, a pre- 
fect under Diocletian, wishes 
to force three unwilling Chris- 
tian maidens into marriage 
with high dignitaries of the 
Court; he has his victims im- 
prisoned in a kitchen and with 
evil intention makes his silent 
way towards them under cover 
of the night; but God punishes 
him with blindness, and the 
prefect embraces but sooty 
pots and pans. Though he does 
not know it, his appearance as 



Otto I, on the other hand, is highly prized by his- 
torians, who “ find the account given by the poetess 
of direct assistance in historical work”. The poem 
was written in 967 and was dedicated to the emperor. 
In addition to that of Celtes, the following are the chief 
editions of Hroswitha’s works: Barack, “Die Werke 
der Hroswitha” (Nuremberg, 1858); Schurzfleiscli 
(Wittenberg, 1707); Migne, P. L., CXXXYII, 939- 
1196; deWinterfell, “ Hrosvithse opera” (Berlin, 1902). 

Wattenbach, Deutsche Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter, I 
(1904), 369-72; Ebert, Litt des M. A., Ill, 285; Chaslbs, 
tirosvita et ses contemporains in Revue des Deux Mondes, IX, 
707-731; Hudson, Hrosvita of Gandersheim in The English 
Historical Review, III (London, 1888), 431-457 ; Baumgart- 
ner, Gesch. der Weltlitteratur, TV (Freiburg, 1900), 335-349; 
CREiZENACH,<?esc/i. des neueren Dramas, I (HaUe, 1893), 17-20. 

N. SCHEID. 

Huaju^pam de Leon, Diocese of (Huajuapata- 
MENSis), in the State of Oaxaca, Mexico, erected by 
Bull of Leo XIII, “Sedes 
Apostolica ” of 25 April, 1902, 
from parts of the Archdiocese 
of Oaxaca and the former Dio- 
cese (now Archdiocese) of 
Puebla de los Angeles. The 
Bull was forwarded on 17 
March, 1903, and Dr, Prdspero 
Marfa Alarcon, Archbishop of 
Mexico, delegated as executor 
of the Bull, in turn appointed 
Dr. Francisco Plancarte y 
Navarrete, Bishop of Cuerna- 
vaca, as subdelegate. The 
canonical erection of the new 
diocese took place on 12 May, 
1903, Dr. Rafael Amador hav- 
ing been named bishop on 8 
March. Bishop Amador was 
born at Chila, 4 February, 1856, 
and studied at Puebla and in 
the South American Colegio 
Pio, Rome, where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Theolo^. 
He held various offices in the 
seminary at Puebla, was pastor 
and dean (vicano foraneo), 
and was consecrated bishop, 
29 June, 1903, in the cathedral 
of Oaxaca by the archbishop 
of that see. At first the dio- 
cese was under the immediate 


he emerges is ^ char- i-Ir,oswitha presenting Otto the Great and . • i- .• ^ iv tt i q 

coal burner, and his utter dis- archbishop Wilhelm: op Mainz with her Works jurisdiction of the Holy bee, 

comfiture is led up to in the After a woodcut by DUrer in the first printed edition under the title of Mixtecas 

merriest of scenes; the three of Hroswitha’s published by Conrad taken from the territory of that 

maidens win the palm of mar- oeites m isoi name, embraced within its 

tyrdom. In “ Callimachus ” the violence of passion limits. When by Bull of Pius X, “ Prsedecessoris Nos- 
is carried to a threatened profanation of the dead, tri” of 9 August, 1903, the Diocese of Puebla de los 


which however is miraculously averted. Here in- 
deed is the boldest situation of all, which reminds 
one of Goethe’s “Braut von Korinth”. The two 
succeeding plays, “Abraham” and “ Paphnutius ”, 
tell in a touching manner of a fallen woman's conver- 
sion. Finally, the last drama relates in a plain and 
siipple way the legend of the martyrdom of the three 
sisters, Faith, Hope, and Charity, daughters of Wisdom. 

The literary significance of Hroswitha’s dramas has 
been expressed in a comparison which likens them to 
snowdrops: “In the very midst of winter they lift 
their white heads, but they die long ere the advent 
of spring, and there is none to remember them.” 

Her prolific career as a poetess closed with two 
greater epics, the one singing the achievements of 
Otto I (Taten Ottos I) down to the year 962, and the 
other celebrating the foundation of the monastery of 
Gandersheim (Die Griindung des Klosters Ganders- 
heim). Quite a romantic touch is given to this last 
composition by the number of legends which the 
author has skilfully woven into it. The eulogy of 


Angeles was raised to the rank of an archdiocese, the 
Diocese of Mixtecas was assigned to it as suffragan, and 
by decree of the ‘ ‘ Congregatio Concilii” of 28 November 
of the same year, the diocese was given the name of the 
residential seat, Huaju4pam de Le6n, in place of Mix- 
tecas. On 4 November, 1905, the new bishop erected 
the cathedral chapter, consisting of one dignitary 
{arcediano), a personatits {lector al), three canons, and 
four chaplains; the first diocesan synod was held in 
December, 1906, for the enactment of synodal statutes. 

According to information given by the bishop’s sec- 
retary, dated 10 September, 1909, the diocese contains 
a Catholic population of about 200,000, 36 parishes, 
220 churches with about 20 mission chapels, 57 secular 
and 3 regular priests (2 Dominicans and 1 Carmelite). 
The episcopal seminary has an attendance of 60, about 
equally divided between interns and extems; 12 are 
ready for ordination. In the city of Huajudpam are 
two communities of Carmelite Sisters numbering 11, 
one in charge of a hospital, the other occupied* with 
the work of teaching. 
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Acta Pontifida, IV (Rome, 1906), 15 sqq.; special informa- 
tion. lias also been obtained from the episcopal curia. 

Gregor Rbinhold. 

Hudnuco, Diocese op (Huanucensis), suffragan 
of Lima in Peru. The department of Hudnuco con- 
tains an area of 14,027 sq. miles, and a population of 
145,309 (1896). The capital of the same name (also 
called San Ledn de Hudnuco), situated on the left 
bank of the upper course of the Huallaga, a tributary 
entering the Amazon on its right, is 5945 feet above 
sea-level and has a population of about 7500. Hu4- 
nuco is one of the oldest Spanish colonies of Peru, 
having been founded as early as 1539 (four years 
after the foundation of Lima) oy G6me2 de Alvarado 
at the instance of Francisco Pizarro. Soon after the 
erection of the first houses, however, they were 
levelled to the groimd during an insurrection of the 
Indians. After the assassination of Pizarro (1541), 
Pedro de PueUes was empowered by the governor, 
€rist6bal Vaca de Castro, to lead a new colony into 
the Huallaga valley. In the course of time the city 
attained a high degree of prosperity, counting at one 
time, it is said, as many as 70,000 inhabitants. The 
city owed its rapid rise chiefly to the rich silver mines 
of the neighbouring Cerro de Pasco; the wars of the 
nineteenth cent^, however, wrought such ravages 
that at present it is nothing but a wretched town of 
scattered houses, relying for its support chiefly on 
the cultivation of frmts, coffee, and sugar-cane. The 
city contains besides the cathedral on the Plaza, four- 
teen churches, including those formerly in charge of 
the Mercedarians, Dominicans (Santo Domingo, not 
completed), and Franciscans (San Francisco with a 
gilded altar). 

The Diocese of Hudnuco was created by Pius IX 
on 17 March, 1865. He decreed that the (former) 
■department of Junih, consisting of the provinces of 
Hudnuco, Huamalies, Pasco, Tauia, and Tarma, be 
separated from the Archdiocese of Lima and estab- 
lished as a new diocese, with the seat at Hudnuco. 
The Government undertook to provide for the epis- 
copal mensal revenue, and to erect a diocesan semi- 
nary and an episcopal palace. With regard to the 
chapter to be formed, the Bull stipulated that, owing 
to the dearth of priests, it should consist of only one 
dignitary and six canons. Mgr Sebastiano Goyen- 
iche Darreda, Archbishop of Lima, was named execu- 
tor of the Bull, which received government ratifica- 
tion on 5 July, 1865, the erection of the bishopric 
being authorized on 20 November, 1868. The first 
bishop, Manuel Teodoro del Valle, presented for 
nomination on 5 June, 1866, was preferr^ to the Arch- 
diocese of Lima, 29 Au^st, 1872, and on 19 November 
of the same year named titular Archbishop of Berytus, 
in which capacity he was vested with the adminis- 
tration of his former Diocese of Hu4nuco (11 January, 
1873). He was succeeded by Alfonso Marfa de la 
Oruz Sardinas, 0. F. M., who was appointed on 31 
October, 1889, preconized 12 August, 1890, and died 
in June, 1902. The third and present (1909) bishop 
is Mgr Pedro Pablo Drinot y Pi4rola of the Congre- 
gation of the Sacred Heart (Picpus Society), born at 
Callao, 26 November, 1859, presented by the Govern- 
ment for nomination, 27 February, 1904, preconized 
19 August, and consecrated at Lima on 24 August of 
the same year. ^ 

Statistics . — ^According to its present delimitation, 
the Diocese of Hu4nuco embraces the two depart- 
ments of Hu4nuco and Junfn, comprising about 
37,380 (according to other authorities 41,586) square 
miles and 539,702 inhabitants, of whom 288,100 are 
Catholics and the rest for the most part uncivilized 
Indians. It contains 46 parishes, 210 churches and 
chapels, and 76 priests. West of the present city 
of Hudnuco is Su4nuco Viejo (Old Hu4nuco), an 
ancient Inca settlement with the ruins of old Peru- 
vian monuments. These include a temple con- 


structed out of massive square blocks of stone, called 
El Castillo, a royal palace, and extensive ruins of 
dwellings, with which are connected a series of singu- 
lar towers along the slope of the hill, used by the early 
inhabitants as store or provision-houses. Farther 
inland on the River Pozuzo, but within the limits 
of the department of Hu4nuco, is the German colony 
of Pozuzo, established in 1869 by Freiherr von SchUtz- 
Holzhausen; it has about 600 Catholics from the 
Rhineland and the Tyrol, with their own German 
pastor. 

Acta P%i IX, III (Rome, s. d.), 463-76; Middbndorf, Peru, 
III (Berlin. 1896), 113-33; von SchiJtz-Holzhausbn, Der 
Amazonas (2nd ed , Freiburg im Br., 1895), 223 sqq.; 270 sgq.; 
410 sqq.; Battandier, Ann. Pont. cath. (Paris, 1909), 2^. 
There is an extensive bibliography on the colony of Pozuzo 
in SchOtz-Holzhausbn. op. dt., 427 sqq. 

Gregor Reinhold. 


Huaraz, Diocese op (Huaraziensis), suffragan of 
Lima. It comprises the entire department of An- 
cachs in the Republic of Peru. Originally, Huaraz 
formed part of the Archdiocese of Lima, out on 15 
May, 1899, it was erected into a separate diocese by 
the Bull ‘‘Catholicse Ecclesiae gubernio” of Leo XIII. 
Mgr Francisco de Sales Soto was made its first bishop 
(February, 1901), and upon his death (April, 1903) 
Mgr Mariano Holguin succeeded to the episcopal 
chair (October, 1904). In July, 1906, Bishop Holguin 
was transferred to Arequipa, and the present incum- 
bent, Mgr Pedro Pascual Farfdn, was installed in 
1907. 


The Diocese of Huaraz is divided into 51 parishes, 
with the episcopal see located in the city of Huaraz, 
which is the cai)ital of the department of Ancachs. 
The chapter consists of one dean, one canon theologian, 
one canon penitentiary, and one honorary canon. 
Ancachs is in the northern part of Peru and extends 
from the Andes to the coast. The chief occupations 
are agriculture and cattle raising, although silver- 
mining is carried on, intermittently, in the mountains. 
It is 17,405 square miles in area and contains a popu- 
lation estimated at 428,000, almost entirely Catnolic. 
The Catholic religion is the state religion, although 
other forms of worship are not interfered with, and 
education is compulsory for both sexes. 

The city of Huaraz contains a high school, college, 
and seminary, as well as a hospital which is adminis- 
tered by the Franciscan Fathers. One of the most 
interesting landmarks in Huaraz is the cemetery wall, 
which is inlaid with a collection of sculptured stones, 
known to have been the handiwork of the ancient 
Peruvians. 

Herder, Konversations-Lex., s. v.; Statesman* a Year-Book 
(1908); Battandibr, Ann. pont. cath, (1908); Ann. eccl. 
(Rome, 1909). 

Stanley J. Quinn. 


Huber, Alphons, historian; b. 14 October, 1834, 
at Fi^en, Zillerthal (Tyrol) ; d. 23 November, 1898, 
at Vienna. After finishing the humanities at the 
colleges of Hall and Inngbruck, he studied history 
under Ficker at the University of Vienna. While still 
very young he had become deeply interested in that 
branch of learning through the perusal of Annegarn's 
‘'Weltgeschichte . In 1859 he was appointed lec- 
turer on history at Innsbruck, became professor in 
1863, Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1867, full member in 1872, and in 1887 
professor at the University of Vienna, succeeding 
Oftokar Lorenz. Under Ficker he had learned criti- 
cal accuracy, purity of style, and the importance of 
strictly impartial investigation. He had also ac- 
quired a comprehensive knowledge of diplomatics. 
His training was shown not only in his writing, but 
in his life. He was a man of sobriety; an enemy of 
claptrap ; in politics a liberal, but deeply religious. 
His earliest writings, ‘‘Ueber die Entstenungszeit der 
bsterreichischen Ireiheitsbriefe'' (Vienna, 1860) and 
“Die WaldstSdte Uri, Schwyz und Unterwalden bis 
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zur festen Begriindung ^ ihrer Eidgenossenschaft” 
(Innsbruck, 1861), deal with territorial history. For 
the celebration of the five-hundredth anniversary of 
the union of Austria and the Tyrol, he wrote, in 1864, 
“Geschichte der Vereinigung Tirols mit Oesterreich” 
and, as a sequel, ‘^Geschichte Herzogs Rudolf IV. 
von Oesterreich'' (Innsbruck, 1865). After the death 
of Bohmer, the first publisher of the German imperial 
'^Regesta", who had provided Huber with the means 
of making several scientific journeys, Ficker, on whom 
had fallen the responsibility of completing Bohmer’s 
work, called upon his former pupil to co-operate with 
him. Huber accepted the task and finished the 
fourth volume of the “Fontes rerum Germanicarum’’, 
containing the most important records of the four- 
teenth century. He then worked on the “Regesta’' 
of Charles IV, which appeared 
between 1874 and 1877 with a 
learned introduction on the im- 
perial diplomacy of the later 
Middle Ages. This was fol- 
lowed by a supplement pub- 
lished in 1889. His master- 
piece is a “Geschichte Oester- 
reichs^^ in five volumes (1885- 
96), brought down to 1648, and 
considered an authority on the 
subject. The last years of 
Huber's life were devoted to 
research on the constitutional 
and administrative history of 
Austria, the result of which ap- 
peared in his ‘‘Oesterreichische 
Reichsgeschichte " (Vienna, 

1895). 

Redlich in Biographiaches Jahr- 
buch, III (1900), 104-110. 

Patricius Schlager. 

Hubert, Saint, confessor, 
thirty -first Bishop of Maas- 
tricht, first Bishop of Li6ge, and 
Apostle of the Ardennes, b. 
about 656; d. at Fura (the mod- 
ern Tervueren), Brabant, 30 
May, 727 or 728. He was hon- 
oured in the Middle Ages as the 
patron of huntsmen, and the 
healer of hydrophobia. He was 
the eldest son of Bertrand, Duke 
of Aquitaine, and grandson of 
Charibert, King of Toulouse, a 
descendant of the great Phara- 
mond. Bertrand's wife is vari- 
ously given as Hugbern, and as Afre, sister of Saint Oda. 
As a youth, Hubert went to the court of Neustria, 
where his charming manners and agreeable address won 
universal esteem, gave him a prominent position among 
the gay courtiers, and led to his investment with the 
dignity of ‘ ‘ count of the palace ” . He was a worldling 
and a lover of pleasure, nis chief passion being for the 
chase, to which pursuit he devoted nearly all his time. 
The tyrannical conduct of Ebroin caused a general 
emigration of the nobles and others to the court 
of Austrasia. Hubert soon followed them and was 
warmly welcomed by Pepin Heristal, mayor of the 
palace, who created him almost immediately grand- 
master of the household. About this time (682) he 
married Floribanne, daughter of Dagobert, Counfof 
Louvain, and seemed to have given himself entirely 
up to the pomp and vanities of this world. But a 
great spiritual revolution was imminent. On Good 
Friday morn, when the faithful were crowding the 
churcnes, Hubert sallied forth to the chase. As he 
was pursuing’ a magnificent stag, the animal turned, 
and, as the pious legend narrates, he was astounded at 
perceiving a crucifix between its antlers, while he 
heard a voice saying : Hubert, unless thou turnest to 
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the Lord, and leadest an holy life, thou shalt quickly 
go down into hell”. Hubert dismounted, prostrated 
himself, and said, Lord, what wouldst Thou have me 
do?” He received the answer, “Go and seek Lam- 
bert, and he will instruct you.” 

Accordingly, he set out immediately for Maastricht, 
of which place St. Lambert was then bishop. The 
latter received Hubert kindly, and became his spiritual 
director. Hubert, losing his wife shortly after this, 
renounced all his honours and his military rank, and 
gave up his birthright to the Duchy of Aquitaine to 
his younger brother Eudon, whom he made guardian 
of his infant son, Floribert. Having distributed all 
his personal wealth among the poor, he entered upon 
his studies for the priesthood, was soon ordained, and 
shortly afterwards became one of St. Lambert's cluef 
associates in the administration 
of his diocese. By the advice 
of St. Lambert, Hubert made a 
pilgrimage to Rome and during 
his absence, the saint was assass- 
inated by the followers of Pepin. 
At the same hour, this was re- 
vealed to the pope in a vision, 
together with an injunction to 
appoint Hubert bishop, as being 
a worthy successor to the see. 
Hubert was so much possessed 
with the idea of himself winning 
the martyr's crown that he 
sought it on many occasions, but 
unsuccessfully. He distributed 
his episcopal revenues among 
the poor, was diligent in fasting 
and prayer, and became famous 
for his eloquence in the pulpit. 
In 720, in obedience to a vision, 
Hubert translated St. Lambert's 
remains from Maastricht to 
Li^ge with great pomp and cer- 
emonial, several neighbouring 
bishops assisting. A church for 
the relics was built upon the 
site of the martyrdom, and was 
made a Cfathedral the following 
year, the see being removed 
from Maastricht to Li^e, then 
only a small village. This laid 
the foundation of the future 
greatness of Li^ge,of which Lam- 
bert is honoured as patron, and 
St. Hubert as founder and first 
bishop. 

Idolatry still lingered in the fastnesses of the forest 
of Ardennes — in Toxandria, a district stretching from 
near Tongres to the confluence of the Waal and the 
Rhine, and in Brabant. At the risk of his life Hubert 

E enetrated the remote lurking places of paganism in 
is pursuit of souls, and finally brought about the 
abolishment of the worship of idols in his neighbour- 
hood. Between Brussels and Louvain, about twelve 
leagues from Li6^, lies a town called Tervueren, for- 
merly known as Fura. Hither Hubert went for the 
dedication of a new church. Being apprised of his 
impending death by a vision, he there preached his 
valedictory sSrmon, fell sick almost immediately, and 
in six days died with the words “Our Father, who art 
in Heaven . . ."on his lips. His body was deposited 
in the collegiate church of St. Peter, Li^ge. It was 
solemnly translated in 825 to the Abbey of Amdain 
(since called St. Hubert's) near what is now the Lux- 
emburg frontier; but the coffin disappeared in the 
sixteenth century. Very many miracles axe recorded 
of him in the Acta SS etc . His feast is kept on 3 N ovem- 
ber, which was probably the date of the translation. 
St. Hubert was widely venerated in the Middle^ Ages, 
and many military orders were named after him. 
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The principal authority for the life was an anonymous author 
who was a personal acquaintance of the Saint. This is given by 
SuRius, 3 Nov., VI, 50 sqq ; Arndt, Kleine Denkmaler aua der 
Merovingerseit (Hanover, 1874), de Smbdt, La Vie de St- 
Huibert, iarite par un avieur contemporain in Bvlletina de la Com- 
mieaion royale d'histoiren V (4th series, Brussels, 1878), no. 3. 
Also see Eobbrti, Hist. S Hvberh (Luxemburg, 1721), 20 sqq. , 
Bennett m Bwi. CAr v Hvbertita {2) , Butler, 

of the Saints, 3 Nov ; Acta SS., 3 Nov.; Kessbl in Kirchenlex , 
s. V. For further bibliography see Chevalier, s v. 

C. F. Wemyss Brown. 

Htiberti Jean-Fran^oxs, ninth Bishop of Quebec, 
b. at Quebec, 23 February, 1739; d. 17 October, 1799; 
son of Jacques-Frangois, a baker, and Marie-Louise 
Maranda. After studying classics and theology at 
the seminary of Quebec, he waited six years before 
ordination, owing to the vacancy of the see, after 
Bishop Pontbriand’s death ( 1 7 60) . When the Ameri- 
cans besieged Quebec (1775), he urged several students 
to join the defenders, and harboured and fed both 
wounded and prisoners of war. In 1781 he solicited 
the Huron Mission at Detroit. There, after four 
years of ministry, the news of his choice for the coad- 
mtorsMp reached him. He was consecrated in 1786. 
In 1789 a group of English loyalists emigrated from 
the United States, planned the scheme of a^ mixed 
university, under the name of Royal Institution, for 
Catholics and Protestants alike, to be subsidized out 
of the revenues of the Jesuits’ estates, an organization 
investing the State with the entire control of educa- 
tion and destined to destroy the faith and national- 
ity of French Canadians. Bishop Hubert, in spite of 
opposition from unexpected quarters, successfully 
thwarted the plan. Of his two coadjutors, the first, 
Mgr Bailli de Messein, died in 1794, and was replaced 
by Mgr Pierre Denaut (1795). To supply the dearth 
or priests caused by the change of regime. Bishop 
Briand had, for thirty ye^s, vainly b^ed the British 
Government for permission to recruit the clergy in 
France. When the Revolution cast numerous French- 
men on England’s hospitality, several exiled priests 
were allowed to enter Canada . Bishop Hubert warmly 
greeted these saintly auxiliaries, who replaced prov- 
identially the fast disappearing survivors of the 
Jesuit and R5collet Orciers. In his report to the 
Propaganda (1794), Bishop Hubert mentions 160 
priests, of whom 9 were in Nova Scotia and vicinity, 
and 4 in Upper Canada, and 160,000 Catholics, in- 
cluding Indians. While not more than 5 Catholics 
had apostatized since the conquest of the country, 
nearly 300 Protestants had joined the Church during 
the same period. Besides his two coadjutors, he had 
consecrated the first Vicar-i^ostolic of Newfound- 
land, Bishop James O’Donel, O.S.F.; he had ordaiaed 
53 priests and confirmed over 45,000 souls. He was 
the first to suggest the division of his diocese, at the 
time vaster than the whole of Europe. 

TStu, Lea Sviquea de Qu^ec (Quebec, ISbO) ; Garnbau, Bis- 
toire du Canada (Montreal, 1882). 

Lionel Lindsay. 

Hubert, Military Orders of Saint.— I. The highest 
order of Bavaria, foimded in 1444 or 1445 by Geniard 
V, Duke of Jtllich, in commemoration of a victory 
gained on St. Hubert’s day (3 Nov.) ; some, however, 
date the establishment as late as 1473 and 1475. After 
being held by collateral branches of the family, and 

assing through many political changes, the Duchy of 

iilich, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
was under the jurisdiction of the Electoral Prince Jo- 
hann Wilhelm, Duke of Neuberg. In 1 708 he restored 
the Order of St. Hubert, which had fallen into desue- 
tude, vesting the grandmastership in his own person, 
and conferred the cross of the order on a number of his 
courtiers, together with generous pensions, on condi- 
tion that a tenth part of these moneys be set aside for 
the poor, and a goodly sum be distributed on the day 
of their reception into the order. The order was con- 
firmed (30 March, 1800), by Maximilian, King of 


Bavaria, who stipulated that each capitular should 
have filled for at least six years the post of commander 
in the Order of the Crown of Bavaria, which he himself 
had instituted. The chapter was assigned for 12 Oc- 
tober, and the number of capitulars fixed at twelve. 
According to Schoonebeck the original collar of the 
order was composed of small horns obtained in the 
chase; later it was of gold, the forty-two links bearing 
alternately the representation of the conversion of St. 
Hubert and I. T. V., the initials of the device of the 
order. The cross is of gold enamelled in white and 
surmounted by a crown; on one side is represented the 
conversion of St. Hubert, with the Gothic legend In 
traw vast (film in fidelity) ; on the other the imperial 
orb and the inscription In memoriam recuperatce digni- 
tatis avitcB 1708. 

II. An order instituted in 1416 under the name of 
the Order of Fidelity by the principal lords of the 
Duchy of Bar, for the purpose of putting an end to the 
perpetual conflicts between the Duchies of Bar and 
Lorraine, and^ uniting them imder Ren6 of Anjou. 
The order, which was to last for five years, was made 
perpetual in 1422 and placed under the patronage of 
St. Hubert. On the cession of the Duchies of Bar and 
Lorraine to France, Louis XV confirmed the knights 
in their ancient privileges. During the Revolution 
the order was mamtained at Frankfort, but was reor- 
ganized in France in 1815, and formally recognized by 
Louis XVIII the following year. It did not survive 
the Revolution of 1830. The cross of the order bore 
on one side the image of St. Hubert kneeling before a 
cross visible between the horns of a stag; and on the 
other the insignia of the Duchy of Bar, with the in- 
scription: Ordo ncibilis s. Huherti BarensiSj institutvs 
anno IJ^IO. 

Almanack de Qotha ( — 1837) ; H^ilyot, Diet, dea ordrea relig. 

F. M. Rudge. 

Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury (1193- 
1205); d. 13 July, 1205; son of Hervejr (Herveus) 
Walter and Matilda de Valoines, whose sister married 
the celebrated R^nulf de Glanville. The family, which 
was of Norman descent, held lands in Lancashire 
and Norfolk. Hubert’s elder brother, Theobald Fitz- 
Walter, accompanied Heniw II and John to Ireland, 
and became ancestor of the Butlers of Ormonde. We 
fiirst hear of the archbishop as a chaplain in the house- 
hold of Ranulf de Glanville, and a contemporary 
writer speaks of him as sharing with his master in the 
government of England. In 1184 and 1185 he ap- 
pears as baron of the exchequer, and in 1186 his name 
was one of the five submitted to Henry II by the 
Chapter of York for the vacant archbishopric. The 
king rejected all five. In 1189 Hubert was acting as 
chancellor in Maine and was that year chosen by 
Richard I as Bishop of Salisbury. He was conse- 
crated on 22 October by Archbishop Baldwin of Can- 
terbury. Accompanying Richard on the Third Cru- 
sade, he was made, on Baldwin’s death, chief chaplain 
to the whole crusading host. He was, moreover, one 
of the chief military commanders of the English con- 
tingent and acted as intermediary between Richard 
ana Saladin. His firmness in putting down disorder 
and licentiousness in the crusading army, the care he 
took of the sick and wounded, and his succour of the 
poorer pilmms, won him the esteem of the other 
leaders. He represented the English army when the 
first pilgrims were admitted to the Holy Sepulchre, 
and it was to him that Saladin spoke his famous 
eulogy of Richard. Through his prompt help, an at- 
tack of the Saracens on the French while marching 
on Jerusalem was Tepulsed, and it was he who pre- 
vented the crusade from failing utterljr, by concluding 
a long truce with Saladin during Richard’s illness. 
By his effor^ Saladin was induced to allow pilgrim- 
ages to the BLoly Places, and when the Crusade was 
ended, it was under his leadership that the army was 
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conducted in safety as far as Sicily. He visited his 
king in prison at Durrenstein and returned to Eng- 
land in 1193, in time to suppress Prince John’s attempt 
on the crown. By imposing a heavy tax, he suc- 
ceeded in raising a ransom for the king. 

The primatial see had been vacant since Baldwin’s 
death in 1190. Richard ordered the bishops to pro- 
cure the election of Hubert Walter. The monks of 
Canterbury, threatened in their freedom of election, 
chose the king’s nominee, before the bishops had had 
time to confer with them. Hubert was enthroned in 
his cathedral and received the pallium on 7 November, 
1193. By the end of the year he had been made justi- 
ciar. He performed the king’s second coronation at 
Winchester in April, 1194, and when Richard left 
England for good the same year, Hubert became 
virtual ruler in his stead. Incessant demands from 
the king for money provoked an insurrection, which 
the justiciar put down with a firm hand, even violat- 
ing sanctuary to punish its leader, William Fitz Os- 
bert. In 1197 he negotiated, in Normandy, an alli- 
ance with Flanders, and a truce between Richard and 
Philip of France. Returning to England, he con- 
vened a council at Oxford in November, before which 
he put Richard’s demand for three hundred knights 
for service abroad, or money sufficient to hire as many 
mercenaries; each of the barons and bishops was to 
contribute his share. St. Hugh of Lincoln and Her- 
bert of Salisbury refused, on the ground that their 
churches were not bound to raise knights or money for 
foreign service. The archbishop dismissed the coun- 
cil in great indignation. Scarceljr had Innocent III 
become pope when he requested Richard to allow Hu- 
bert to lay aside his secular offices. This the arch- 
bishop promptly did, and joined the king in Nor- 
mandy, staying with him till his death in 1 199. King 
John immediately sent him to England to help to 
keep the peace till his own arrival. On 27 May he 
officiated at the coronation at Westminster and is 
said to have laid stress in his speech on the old English 
theory of election to the crown. Next day he set the 
pope’s prohibition at naught, and reassumed the 
chancellorship, yet acting, no doubt, as he thought 
right, knowing himself to be the one man who could 
keep the king in check. 

He crowned John and his queen, Isabel, at West- 
minster on 8 October, and was present at the Scotch 
king’s homage at Lincoln in November. In Decem- 
ber he went to France on a fruitless diplomatic mis- 
sion, and in the spring of 1203 went on another mission, 
which also proved a failure, through no fault of his 
A quarrel between him and John about this time 
caused him to be deprived of office, to which he 
was soon, however, restored. In May, 1205, the king 
brought together a great fleet and army to cross to the 
Continent, with hope of regaining something of the 
prestige and power which the loss of his Norman and 
French possessions had occasioned. Hubert Walter 
and William Marshal, seeing the futility of the project, 
prevailed upon him to abandon it, This was the 
archbishop’s last public political act. On 10 July, 
while journeying from Canterbury to Boxley to restore 

E eace between the monks of Rochester and their 
ishop, he was attacked with fever and a carbuncle. 
He died three days later at his manor of Te3mham. 

Hubert was accused, even in his own day, of for- 
getting, in his capacity as statesman, his duties as 
archbisnop. The accusation was no doubt just, and 
the first to make it was his saintly colleague, Hugh of 
Lincoln. For the first five years of his episcopate he 
and his chapter, the monks of* Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, were at bitter strife with one another. One of 
the principal causes of dispute between the two par- 
ties was the attempt made by Hubert to maintain 
at Lambeth a college of secular canons which had 
been founded and endowed by Archbishojp Bald- 
win out of the enormous superauous wealth of the 


primatial see. The college had been founded as a 
centre of learning — a rare thing in those days — and 
its church was to have no privileges prejudicial to 
Canterbury; but the prior and convent appealed, and 
finally carried the day. Hubert was ordered by papal 
Brief to pull down his college. He was a zealous 
guardian of the temporalities of his see, and recovered 
the manors of Saltwood and of Hythe, and the castles 
of Rochester and Tunbridge, lost under Henry II. 
The ancient privilege of coining money at Canterbuiy 
was restored to him and his successors by Richard I, 
and he was a great benefactor to his cathedral. In- 
vested with legatine powers in 1195, he made a visita- 
tion of the Province of York and ordered important 
measures of reform. Similar measures were made for 
the Province of Canterbury in a synod convened by 
him at London. His struggle with Giraldus Cam- 
brensis and vindication of the primacy of Canterbury 
over the Welsh churches is regarded by Gervase of 
Canterbury as his chief merit. 

Gesta Henrid et Ricardi; Roger op Hoveden, Chronicle II 
and IV; Gervase op Canterbury, Chronicle I; Ralph be 
D rcETO, Chronicle II; Roger op Wbndoveh, Chronicle I; 
Ralph de Coqgeshall, Chronicon Anghcanum; Epistolm Can- 
tuanensea; all in. Rolls Senes, 

Stubbs, ConstitiUional History^ I (Oxford 1891); Norgatb, 
Hvbert Walter in Diet. Nat. Biog, XXVIII (London, 1891); 
Adams, Political History of England^ 1066-1B16 (London, 1906); 
Stephens, History of the English Church from the Norman Con- 
quest to the Accession of Edward I (London, 1904). 

R. Urban Butler. 

Hiibner, Alexander, Count, an Austrian states- 
man, b. 26 Nov., 1811; d. 30 July^ 1892. He was 
educated at Vienna, and began his diplomatic service 
in the Chancery of State, under Prmce Mettemich. 
The whole life and work of this great statesman 
made an indelible impression on his mind and became 
the ideal of his life. His great talents soon attracted 
the notice of the keen-eyed Chancellor of State, who 
sent him on an extraordinary mission to Paris, and 
rapidly promoted him to the position of attache of 
legation in that city (1837) , then named him secretary 
of legation at Lisbon (1841) and finally consul general 
for Saxony at Leipzig. We may learn from the 
following lines addressed to him by the prince after 
the death of Princess Melanie (1854), in what favour 
he stood in Mettemich’s household: “You, my dear 
HUbner, have personally lost in the deceased pnneess, 
who was endowed with the noblest gifts of mind and 
heart, a friend — I might almost say a second mother.” 
When subsequently Mettemich’s son published his 
father’s life from document (in 8 volumes), it was 
Htibner who contributed the account of his last days 
and death. 

In the year 1848, a critical period for Austria, we 
find Hubner always occupying the most dangerous 
posts. In February he was sent by Mettemich to 
Milan, where he was arrested at the outbreak of the 
revolution and remained a prisoner for three months. 
In October, by order of Prince FeHx Schwarzen- 
berg, he followed the imperial family to Olmiitz, where 
he was secretary to the prime minister. He prepared 
the manifestos on occasion of the accession of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph to the Crown. His journal 
^^Ein Jahr meines Lebens” (18 Feb., 1848, to 19 
March, 1849) is the best authority on the most mo- 
mentous happenings of that period. In March, 1849, 
Hubner was sent to Paris to negotiate with Prince 
Louis Napoleon, President of the Republic, about 
Italian affairs. In 1851 he became ambassador at 
Paris, and remained so imtil 3 May, 1859. In the 
two volumes of his journal dealing with this period 
we find accounts of Napoleon’s coup d/4tat, the rise 
of the Second French Empire, the Crimean War, the 
predominance of France m Europe, which in conse- 
quence of the Anglo-French Alliance was felt even in 
China and Japan, and finally the unification of Italy, 
In 1854 he became baron and in 1857 ambassador to 
the court of Napoleon, His mission from 1848 to 
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1859 ended in the famous New Year's greeting of 
Napoleon III in 1859, so fateful to Hubner and to 
Austria: “I deplore tnat our relations with Austria 
are not as good as I should desire. I beg you, never- 
theless, to convey the message to Vienna that my 
personal regard for the emperor remains always the 
same". It is true that Kogge (Oesterreich von 
Vilagos bis zur Gegenwart, I, 539) asserts that HUbner 
had led so retired a life that he took this greeting for a 
cordial outpouring of the heart. But as early as 1S54 
Htibner had written: “How can one sleep with a 
sense of security when one has to deal with a man 
who desires to change the map of Europe from day to 
day, and who, when in a bad humour threatens one 
with revolution?" For Hubner was well aware that 
the emperor in his youth had made common cause 
with the revolutionists in Italy, and that he was under 
obligations to the sects. Hiibner's aim was to render 
the fulfilment of these obligations difficult, and even 
impossible, for the emperor. ^ . i. 

For a short time only (21 Au^st to 22 October, 
1859) Hubner was minister of police. From 1865 to 
1867 he served as ambassador at Rome. His “ Sixt^ 
V” was the fruits of his Roman studies. He sought 
his material exclusively in official sources, preferably 
in embassy records. The pope who from the humblest 
condition in life had risen to the highest of dignities, 
who had completed the organization of the papal 
Curia, and finished the dome of St. Peter's, and who 
had proven himself a great diplomat, specially inter- 
esteci Habner. In 1871 Hubner made a voyage round 
the world for the purpose of studying “ the st^ggle b^ 
tween nature and civilization on the other side of the 
Rocky Mountains, the attempt of remarkable men in 
the Land of the Rising Sun suddenly to propel their 

nation along the paths of pr 

obstinate resistance in the 
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to the entrance of European culture”. 
owing to his social standing, had every opportunity to 
see what he desired, while his penetration enabled him 
to perceive the significance of what he saw, the diary 
of ms travels makes most interesting reading. In 
1879, on his return home, he became a member of the 
Upper House, in which he often spoke on the con- 
servative side. He was seventy-two years of age 
when he set out for India, not, however, by way of 
usual route through the Suez canal, but around the 
Cape of Good Hope, His return ioumey was made by 
way of Canada. On his return he was raised to the 
dignity of count (1888). The last years of his life he 
gave to recollections of the past and to the arrange- 
ment of his papers. At last, on 30 July, 1892, he fol- 
lowed into eternity the wife whom he had so greatly 
mourned, Maria, nie von Pilat. His principal works 
are: “Ein Jahr meines Lebens, 1848-1849” (Leipzig, 
1891; tr. Fr., Paris, 1891 ; tr. It. Milan, 1898) ; ^‘Neun 
Jahre der Erinnerungen eines asterreichischen Bot- 
schafters in Paris unter dem zweiten Kaiserreich, 
1851-1859” (2 vols., Berlin, 1904); “Life and Times 
of Sixtus V” (2 vols., Leipzig, 1871; tr. Fr., 3 vols., 
Paris, 1870; 2nd ed., 1883; tr. London, 1872; tr. It., 
Rome, 1887); “Spaziergang um die Welt” (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1874; 7th ed., 1891; Fr. tr., 2 vols., Paris, 
1873, 5th ed., 1877; Italian, Turin. 1873; Milan^ 1877); 
“Through the British Empire'^ (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1886; 2nd ed., 1891; tr. 2 vols., London, 1886; tr., 
Fr., 2 vols., Paris, 1886; 2nd ed., 1890). 

WuezbacHi Btographisches Lexikon des Kais^ihum Oetter- 
rdcK IX (Vienna, 1863), 391--394; JDeu<JJcAe Bundjchau fUr 
Qeographie •und StatUtik XII (1890), 41743: AUgemane 
DevtBme Biographie, L (Leipzig, 1905). (a;^itions), 498-501. 
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Hue, Evariste Riiois, French Lazarist missionary 
and traveller; b, at Caylus (Tam-et-Garonne), 1 June, 
1813; d. at Paris, 26 March, 1860. He entered the 
seminary of the Congregation of the Mission (Lazar- 
ists) 5 Sept., 1836, was sent to China in 1839, and 


landed at Macao, whence he proceeded to the newly 
created (1840) Vicariate of Tartary-Moi^olia, where he 
resided until 1844. During this year Bishop Martial 
Mouly, Vicar Apostolic of Mongolia, ordered Hue and 
his brother missionary Joseph Gabet, his senior by five 
years (b. 4 Dec., 1808), to make a journey of explora- 
tion through the territory included in the mission in 
order to study the customs of the nomadic Mongol 
tribes to be evangelized. 

Accordingly, on 3 Aug., 1844, the two missionaries 
left their home, called by them Vall4e-des-Eaux- 
Noires (Valley of the Black Waters), a Christian sta- 
tion about three hundred miles north of Peking, a 
yoimg lama being the only companion of their lone 
and adventurous expedition. They passed through 
Dolon-nor, Kwei-hwa-ch'eng, the Ordo country, 
Ning-hia, Ala-shan, crossed the Great Wall, and 
reached Si-ning, in the Kan-Su Province; ^they vis- 
ited the celebrated Buddhist monastery at Kun-Bumy 
and having joined on 15 October a Tibetan embassy on. 
its return journey from Peking, they finally arrived 
by the way of Ku-ku-nor, Tsaidam, and the moun- 
tains Bayan-Kara, at Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, 29 
Jan., 1846, the journey having taken eighteen months. 
Hue and Gabet were well treated by the Tibetans, 
but, unfortunately, the Chinese imperial commis- 
sioner, Ki-shan, was hostile to them. Ki-shan had 
been governor-general of the Chi-li province and had 
entered into negotiations with Captain Charles Elliot 
during the Opium War, first at Ta-ku, then at Canton; 
his action being disapproved, he was degraded, sen- 
tenced to death, reprieved, as is often the case in 
China, and sent to Tibet as imperial commissioner. 
Through his influence Hue and Gabet were expelled 
from Lhasa, 26 February, 1846, under the charge of a 
Chinese escort, and were conducted to Ta-Tsien-lu; 
well received by the Viceroy of Ch'eng-tu, they had 
to endure severe treatment through the Hu-Pe and 
Kiang-si provinces. The end of September, 1846,. 
they arrived at (janton, where they were received by 
the Dutch consul, who advised the French consul at 
Macao of the return of his countrymen. Since the 
travels of the Englishman, Thomas Manning, in Tibet 
(1811-1812), no foreigner had visited Lhasa. The 
authenticity of Hue's journey was disputed with some 
appearance of jealousy by the Russian traveller, 
Prjevalsky, but the Lazarist's veracity has been fully 
vindicated by Col. Henry Yule (in translation of 
Prjevalsky, “Mongolia ", London, 1876), and especially 
by Prince Henri d 'Orleans, who travelled over pari 
of the same ground. , zn ^ 

It must be borne in mind that both Hue and Gabet 
had written relations printed in the “Annales de la 
Propagation de la Foi^' and the “Annales de la Con- 
gregation de la Mission" before the now-famous Sou- 
venirs d'un voyage dans la Tartarie et le Tibet" was 
published at Pans in 1850,^ The writer of this article 
collected a number of official papers from the Macao 
consulate which leave no doubt as to the veracity of 
the travellers. The success of the Souvenirs" was 
great, and the work was translated into English, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, and Russian. 
Hue was induced to publish a sequel under the title of 
"L'Empire Chindis" (Paris, 1854), of no value what- 
ever; a later and more useful book is his “Le Chris- 
tianisme en Chine, en Tartarie et au Tibet" (Pans, 
1857-8). Hue left his congregation 26 Dec., 1853, 
He took an active part in the negotiations that led to 
the war against Cochin-China in 1858. 

Henri Cordier. 

Hucbald of St-Amand (Hxjgbaldus, UBAnntrs, 
UcHXJBALDUs), a Benedictine monk; b. in 840; d. in 
930 or 932. The place of birth of Hucbald is unknown. 
From the few data we have concerning his career we 
learn that he entered the Benedictine Order in the 
monastery of St-Amand-sur-VElmon, near Touroai, 
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and that he added music to the other branches of 
study. Later he entered the Abbey of St-Germain- 
d'Auxerre, where he completed his general and artis- 
tic education. In 883 we find him teaching in the 
Abbey of St-Bertin. In conj unction with It4mi d^ Aiix- 
erre, he re-established, in 892, in the Diocese of Reims, 
the old church schools for singing. Hucbald made 
successful efforts to improve and supplement the 
neumatic notation in use in his time, which indicated 
the rhythm of the melody, but left the singer depen- 
dent on tradition for its intervals. After an attempt 
to make use once^more of the Greek notation, he in- 
vented the so-called Dazia signs, which both designate 
the intervals of the melody and also serve to indicate 
definitely the character of the various church modes. 
But these signs, being clumsy and cumbersome, did 
not attain lasting favour as a system of notation. 
Hucbald later used lines and the first letters of the 
Latin alphabet as a means of fixing the intervals of 
the scale, and in this way became an important fore- 
runner of Guido of Arezzo. Hucbald’s principal 
achievement, however, consists in having given a 
theoretic basis to the custom of adding another mel- 
ody to the chant of the Church, which custom he called 
organum, or diapkonia (see Cotjnterpoint; Har- 
mony), thereby laying the foundation for polyphony 
which developed from it. Hucbald’ s genuine works 
(Gerbert, ^^Scriptores”, I) are ‘‘De harmonic^ institu- 
tione”, ‘‘Musica enchiriadis”, “Scholia enchiriadis”, 
and “Commemoratio brevis de tonis et psalmis modu- 
landis”. On account of the discrepancy between 
some of the theories contained in the first-named 
treatise and those taught in the “Musica enchiriadis” 
and the “Scholia enchiriadis”, which belong to a 
much later date in the long life of the author, Huc- 
bald’s authorship of the last two works has been 
called in question, without good reason, however, 
since it has been pointed out that the “Scholia enchi- 
riadis’^ is written as a sort of commentaiy or glossary 
on the author’s first treatise and records the points 
wherein he had modified his theories. 

GotjssBMAKBR, Mhnoive swr Hvchald (Paris, 1841); Row- 
BOTHAM, History of Music (Iiondon, 1885-87): HansMOllbr, 
Hucbalds echte und unechte Schriften Hher Musik (Munich, 
1884); Dbchbvbbns, Etudes de science musicale (Paris, 1898); 
Idbm, Les vraies mUoaies grdgoriennes (Paris, 190^; Riemann* 
Hanabuch der MusikyeschichtSf 1 (I,eipzig, 1904), Pt. II. 

Joseph Otten. 

Huddleston, John, monk of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict; b. at Farington Hall, Lancashire, 15 April, 1608; 
exact date of death unknown ; buried at London, 13 
September, 1698. He was the second son of Joseph 
Huddleston of Farington Hall, Lancashire, and Hutton 
John, Cumberland. All that is known of his youth is 
contained in his statement made on applying for ad- 
mission to the English Colley Rome, in 1632. This 
document is gjven in full in Foley’s '' Records of the 
English Province S.J.”, but Foley, following Dr- 
Oliver confuses Dom John Huddleston alias Sand- 
ford, O.S.B., with Father John Stafford, S.J., and has 
accordingly largely reconstructed the Huddleston 
pedigree to fit in a ^'Fr. John Huddleston alias Sand- 
ford /S./.” who never existed; for the true pedigree 
see Jackson, ^'Papers and Pedigrees relating to 
Cumberland and Westmoreland” (2 vols., Kendal, 
1892). In his statement Father Huddleston men- 
tions that he was educated at the school of Great 
Blencow, near Hutton John, until his fifteenth year. 
In his twentieth year he was sent to St. Omer’s Col- 
lege, and on 17 October, 1632, entered the English 
CSlege at Rome. It has been stated that he served 
for some time in the royalist army as a volunteer; in 
reality it was another John, his second cousin, the son 
of Ferdinando Huddleston of Millom Castle, Cumber- 
land, who served under King Charles. On 22 March, 
1637. Dom John was ordained priest in St. John Lat- 
eran’s, and left Rome for England on 28 March, 1639. 
Dodd declares that he was educated and ordained 


priest at Douai Colley, Flanders ; but his name does 
not appear in the “Douay Diaries”. 

There is a tradition that on arriving in England he 
acted as chaplain at Grove House, Wensleydale, 
Yorkshire (Barker, “Three Days of Wensleydale’’, 96). 
In 1651 he was residing at Moseley, Staffordshire, as 
chaplain to the Whitgreave family. After the defeat 
at Worcester on 3 September, 1651, Charles II was 
conducted by Colonel Gyfford to Whiteladies, where 
he was sheltered by the Penderell family, and it was 
while seeking for some safer hiding place for the king 
that John Penderell happened to meet Father Huddles- 
ton. Accordingly Charles was disguised as a peasant 
and removed to Moseley during the night of Sunday, 
7 September. To guard against surprise Huddleston 
was constantly in attendance on the king; his three 
pupils were stationed as sentinels at upper windows 
and Thomas Whitgreave patrolled the garden. On 
Tuesday, 9 September, Cromwell’s soldiers came to 
search the house. The king and Huddleston were 
hurriedly shut away in the miest’s hiding place, and 
the troops, after first seizing Whitgreave as a fugitive 
cavalier from Worcester, were eventually convinced 
that he had not left the house for some weeks and 
were persuaded to depart without searching the 
mansion. That night the king left for Bentley, after 
promising to befriend Huddleston when restored to 
his throne. Some time after this Huddleston joined 
the Benedictines of the Spanish Congregation, being 
professed while on the mission in England. This 
event took place before 1661, in which year he was 
elected to the titular dignity of cathearal prior of 
Worcester by the General Chapter of the English 
Benedictines held at Douai. In the next general 
chapter, held also at Douai, in 1666, he acted as 
secretary. At the Restoration in 1660, Huddleston 
was invited to live at Somerset House, London, under 
the protection of the Queen Dowager, Henrietta Maria, 
shortly after whose death in 1669 he was appointed 
chaplain to Queen Catherine, with a salary of £100 a 
year besides a pension of like amount. In 1671, with 
bom Vincent Sadler, O.S.B. , he visited Oxford, where 
he made the acquaintance of the eminent antiquary 
Anthony k W ood. During the disturbances produced 
by Titus Oates’s pretended revelations the House of 
Lords, by a vote on 7 December, 1678, ordered that 
Huddleston, Thomas Whitgreave, the brothers Pen- 
derell, and others instrumental in the preservation of 
his Majesty’s person after the battle of Worcester, 
should for their said service live as freely as any of the 
king’s Protestant subjects, without being liable to the 
penalties of any of the laws relating to Popish recu- 
sants. Barillon and Burnet state that Huddleston was 
exempted by name from all Acts of Parliament against 
priests, but this is a mistake, though such an exemp- 
tion is found in a bill drafted at this period, which, 
however, never became law. 

When Charles II lay dying “upon Thursday the 
fifth of February, 1684:-6, between 7 and 8 o’clock in 
the evening” the Duke of York brought Huddleston 
to his bedside, saying, “Sire, this good man once saved 
your life. He now comes to save your soul.” Charles 
received him gladly, declaring that he wished to die 
in the faith and communion of the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church. Huddleston then heard the King’s 
confession, reconciled him to the Church and absolved 
him, afterwards administering Extreme Unction and 
the viaticum . On the accession of James II , Huddles- 
ton continued to reside with the Queen Dowager at 
Somerset House. Shortly before his death his mind 
failed and he was placed in the charge of “the Popish 
Lord Feversham”, one of the few persons present at 
Charles II’s reconciliation to the (5hurch, who man- 
aged his affairs as trustee. To this arrangement is 
probably due the unusual circumstance that the 
probate of his will was obtained the day before his 
funeral. He was buried in the churchyard of St. 
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Mary le Strand (Parish Register, MS.). Snow^s 

Necrology of the English Benedictines” gives 22 
September as the date of his death, but this is obviously 
wrong. Numerous contemporary writers, including 
Anthony ^ Wood and Samuel Pepys, mention Huddles- 
ton with respect and there seems no reason for Macau- 
lay's statement that he was ignorant and illiterate. 
He published “A short and Plain Way to the Faith 
and Church” (London, 1688), a little treatise written 
by his uncle Richard Huddleston, O.S.B., and read 
by Charles II in manuscript while hiding at Moseley. 
The volume also contains the famous “Two papers 
written by the late King Charles II”, found in his 
closet after his decease, and “A briefe account of 
Particulars occurring at the happy Death of our late 
Sovereign Lord King Charles II”. At the end, under 
a separate title pape, is “ A summary of Occurrences 
Relating to the Miraculous Preservation of our Late 
Sovereign Lord King Charles II after the Defeat of his 
Army at Worcester in the Year 1651. Faithfully 
taken from the express testimony of those two worthy 
Roman Catholics, Thomas Whitgreave . . .Esq., and 
Mr. John Hudleston, Priest of the Order of St. Ben- 
net”. The whole work was reprinted by Dolman 
(London, 1844) as vol. II of the “English Catholic 
Library” edited by Canon Tiernay, and again later 
(London, 1850). The account of the death-bed of 
Charles II is also reprinted in the “State Tracts” 
(London, 1692-3); its truth in every detail is con- 
firmed by the rare contemporary broadside “A true 
Relation of the late King’s death, by P(^re) M(an- 
suete) AC(apuchin) F(riar), Chaplain to the Duke”. 

Several portraits of Huddleston exist; the best, by 
Houseman, 1685, “aetatis suae anno 78”, is still pre- 
served at Hutton John; another at Sawston Hall, 
Cambridgeshire, was engraved for the “Laity’s 
Directory” of 1816. Father Huddleston seems to 
have spelled his name with a single or double “d” 
indiscnminately, and at times to have used the name 
“Denys” (Dionysius) after John, having presumably 
adopted it on receivii^ the Benedictine habit. 

British Musbum, MSi^ Additional, 5871, f. 27b; Huddle- 
ston, Short and Plain Way (London, 1688); Blount, Boscohd 
(London, 1660) ; re-edited with valuable notes by Thomas H.on- 
don, 1894); Account of the Preservation of King Charts It after 
Worcester (London, 1666), dictated by himself to S. Pepy^ with 
notes by the latter, obtained at personal interviews with Father 
Huddleston and others, reprinted in Thomas's ed. of Blount, 
Boscobel; Doia.n, Welaon^s Chronological Notes of the English 
Benedictine Congregaiion (privately printed, Stanbrook, 1881); 
OiiTVER, Collections Illustrating the . Catholic Peligion in 
Cornwall, etc. (London, 1857), 518; Hbarnb, Thomm Caii Vin^ 
didos (Oxford, 1730), II, 598; Foley, Records of the English 
Provinces, J. (London, 1879), V; X Wood, Autobiography, ed. 
Bliss (Oxford, 1848), I, 176; Snow, Necrology of the English 
Benedictines (London, 1883), 78; Catholic Magazine and Re- 
view, V, 385-^94; Laity's Directory for 1816 (London, 1816); 
Barker, The Three Days of Wensleydale; Harleian Society, 
Visitation of Cumberland (London, 1872); Jackson, Papers ana 
Pedigrees Relating to Cumberland and Wesimordand fiKendal, 
1892); Hughes, Boscdbd Tracts (Etlinburgh, 1857); Fba, The 
Flight of the King (London, 1897); Catholic Record Society; 
Proceedings (London, 1905), I; see also the standard histories 
for this time. 

G. Roger Hxjdleston. 

Hudrisier, Mark. See Port-Victoria, Diocese 

OF. 

Hudson, James. See James Thompson, Blessed. 

Hueber, Fortxtnatus, Franciscan historian and 
theologian, b. at Neustadt on the Danube; d. 12 Feb., 
1706, at M-unich. He entered the Bavarian province 
of the Franciscan Reformati on 5 November, 1654. 
On account of his excellent character and great learn- 
ing he was appointed to different offices in the order. 
He was general lector in theology; cathedral preacher 
in Freising from 1670 to 1676; then in 1677 Provincial 
of Bavaria. In 1679 he was definitor-general and 
chronologist of the order in Germany, and in 1698 was 
proclaimed scriptor ordinis. He was also confessor to 
the ancient ana renowned convent of the Poor Clares 
at Munich, called St. Jacob on the Anger. As com- 
missary of the general of the order in 1675 and 1701 he 


visited the Bohemian province, and in 1695 the prov- 
ince of St. Salvator in Hungary. He was highly es- 
teemed by the nobility and by royalty, especially by 
the dukes of Bavaria. The Elector of Cologne ap- 
pointed Hueber as his theologian. He left after him 
over twenty works, amongst them some of great im- 
portance. The best known and most valuable is 
“Menologium Franciscanum ” (Munich, 1698), lives 
of the beatified and saints of the Franciscan order, 
arranged according to months and days. He also 
published a smaller work in German on the same sub- 
ject, under the title “ Stammenbuch . . . und jahr- 
liches Gedachtniss aller Heiligen . . . aus denen 
dreyen Ordens-Standen . . , S. Francisci” (Munich, 
1693). His “Dreyfache Chronickh von dem drey- 
fachen Orden . . . S. Francisci, so weith er sich in 
Ober- und Nider-Deutschland erstrecket” (Munich, 
1686) is very important for the history of the Francis- 
cans in Germany. Amongst his other important 
works are: “ Libellus Thesium de mirabilibus operibus 
Domini ” (Munich, 1665) ; “ Homo primus et secundus 
in mundum prolatus ” (Munich, 1670) ; “ Leben des hi. 
Petrus von Alcantara ” (Munich, 1670) ; “ Seraphische 
Schule des hi. P. von Ale.” (Munich, 1670); “Omitho- 
logia per discursus praedicabiles exhibita” (Munich, 
1678), in fol. Written in the same style, but not 
printed, were his spiritual discourses, “Zoologia 
moralis”, and “ Ichthyologia moralis”, each in two 
vols.; “Candor lucis aetemse seu Vita S. Antonii de 
Padua” (Munich, 1670); “Sanctuarium Prselatorum 
. . . pro visitationibus” (Munich, 1684) . “ Quodlibetum 
Angelico-Historicum” (Augsburg, 1697), published in 
Latin and German, is a contribution dealmg with the 
history of the cult of the angels. 

Greiderbr, Germania Prandscana, II (Innsbruck, 1789), 
421 sqq.; Minors, Oeschichte der Franziskaner in Bayern 
(Munich, 1896), 146 sqq. 

Michael Bihl. 

Huelgas de Burgos. — ^The royal monastery of 
Las Huelgas de Burgos was founded hy Alfonso VlII 
at the instance of his consort, Doha Leonor of Eng- 
land, about the year 1180, and, upon the completion 
of the work necessary for their installation the first 
nuns were brought to it, conformably with the wishes 
of its foxmders, from the monastery of Tulebras in 
Navarre. Dona Misol, or Maria Sol, was its first ab- 
bess, and to her was addressed the charter of found- 
ation, in which Alfonso VIII granted to the commu- 
nity the lordship of sundry villages and territories, 
entire exemption from taxes, numberless immunities 
and franchises, and the en|oyment of its possessions 
under the king’s own privilege. These grants were 
augmented until, at the end of the fourteenth century, 
no feudal lord in Castile, except the king, had a larger 
number of vassals. In 1199 the monastery was 
solemnly incorporated with the Cistercian Order and 
became the burial-place of the royal family; the 
general chapter of the order made this monastery the 
mother-house of all the monasteries of Cistercian nuns 
established in Castile and Leon, and the annual 
meeting-place of the abbesses for the holding of their 
chapter. In 1212, two months before the Battle of 
Las Navas, Alfonso VIII made the King’s Hospital, 
with all its dependencies, subject to the Abbess of 
Las Huelgas. Immediately after its foundation, la- 
dies of the noblest families began to take the habit 
at Las Huelgas, following the example of the Infanta 
Dona Costanza, daughter of the founder, and another 
Dofia Costanza, sister of St. FerdinancL his daughter 
Dofia Berenguela, Dofia Blanca of Portugal, and 
others. The most auspicious events took place here, 
such, for example, as tne knightly consecration of St. 
Ferdinand and. his successors, the nuptials of Dofia 
Leonor (Eleanor of Castile) with Prince Edward, 
heir to the throne of England, and of the Infante Don 
Fernando de la Cerda with Blanche, second daughter 
of St. Louis, the coronations of Alfonso XI, Henry 11, 
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and John I, and the proclamation of the coming of age 
of Henry III. Here, too, were buried Alfonso VII, 
Sancho III, and many infantes and infantas, and the 
monastery was often visited by, and received gifts 
from, the kings and queens. 

The characteristic peculiarity, however, which 
made this monastery famous was its abbesses exercise, 
for some centuries, of the vere nullius ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, until, in 1873, all exempt jurisdictions 
were abolished by the Bull ‘'Quae dive^sa'^ The ab- 
besses of Huelgas, in consequence of this privilege, 
issued faculties to hear confessions, to say Mass, and 
to preach; they nominated parish-priests, appointed 
chaplains, granted letters dimissory, took cognizance 
of first instance in all causes, ecclesiastical, criminal, 
and relating to benefices, imposed censures through 
their ecclesiastical judges, confirmed the abbesses of 
their subject houses, drew up constitutions, visited 
monasteries — in a word, they possessed a full ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. Don Amancio Rodriguez, who 
has made a special study of Huelgas, assures us that 
there never was any pontifical Bull in which these 
rights were specifically granted; but there certainly 
was the tacit consent of the popes, without which the 

E ractical exercise of the jurisdiction would uever have 
een possible under the eyes of the bishops of Burgos 
and the papal nuncio. Besides, not only the nuncio, 
but the Roman Curia confirmed the abbess’s decisions 
on appeal and rejected appeals unduly made, in order 
that the abbess might deal with the cases as in first 
instance. The origin of this privilege, then, must be 
sought in the king^s intervention in the affairs of the 
Church, in the protection accorded by the abbots of 
Clteaux and by the Roman pontiffs, and in the fact 
that several infantas were nuns in the monastery. 
The royal foundation fell somewhat into decay in the 
time of Charles I, but afterwards recovered some of 
its ancient splendour, chiefly in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when Dona Ana de Austria, 
natural daughter of Don John of Austria, brother of 
Philip II, became its abbess in perpetuity. From 
the time of the secularization of church property 
(JLeyes de Jbesamortizacidn) its support and conserva- 
tion has been the care of the sovereigns of Spain. 

Writers of moral theology usually treat of the extraordinaiy 
jurisdiction of the Abbess of Huelgas. See also Fl<3bbz, JS?®- 
pafia sagrada, XXVII; Manriqub, Annales Cisterdenaea, III; 
Mirifiz, Meduia Cistercienae^ V ; Calvo, Apuntea hiatdncoa acfbre 
el cSlebre Monaateno de laa Huelgaa; Agapito y Re villa, El 
Real Monaateno de laa Huelgaa de Burgoa; RoDRfouBZ L6 pez, 
El Real Monaateno de laa Huelgaa de Burgoa y d Hoapital del 
Rey — a recent and excellent work, issued under the auspices of 
tile Real Academia de la Historia. 

RAMdN Rmz Amado. 

Huesca, Diocese of (Oscensis), embraces parts of 
the province of Huesca m north-eastern Spain, seven 
parishes in the Broto valley and three within the limits 
of the Archdiocese of Saragossa, one parish being situ- 
ated in the city of Saragossa itself, its date of origin 
cannot be definitely ascertained; the earliest evidence 
of its existence is tne signature of Gabinius, Bishop of 
Huesca, to the decrees of the council held at Toledo in 
589. Isidore of Seville, writing in the seventh century, 
(De viris illustr., c. xxxiv) mentions the presence of El- 
pidius, Bishop of Huesca, at an earlier council, but this 
IS not considered authoritative. After 589 we next hear 
of the diocese through a synod held there in 598 which 
ordered annual diocesan conferences and enacted 
various disciplinary measures. The Moorish invasion 
of 710 rapidly worked toward Huesca; when the city 
was taken in 713 the bishop fled, and the diocese was 
directed from Aragon. In 1063 the see was moved to 
Jaca, where it remained till 1096 when Huesca was re- 
taken and the original see restored by Pedro I. The 
history of the Diocese of Huesca is from this time on 
closely associated with that of the present Diocese of 
Barbastro, which in 1571 was erected out of part of 
Huesca and, though formally joined with it again in 
VII.— 33 


1851, has ever since been administered by a vicar 
Apostolic. From 1848 to 1851 the See of Huesca was 
vacant. The present bishop is the Right Rev. Mari- 
ano Supervia y Lostal^. 

The episcopal city of Huesca was long a centre for 
education and art. Ancient Osca was the seat of the 
famous school of Sertorius. After the failure of his 
plans at Perpignan, Pedro IV in 1354 established a 
university at Huesca, which was maintained by a tax 
laid on the city’s food, and which pursued a steady if 
not a brilliant existence until it was eclipsed by the 
great college at Saragossa. The church of St. Peter at 
Huesca, erected between 1100-1241, is one of the oldest 
Romanesque structures in the Peninsula, and the 
Gothic cathedral which dates from the fifteenth cen- 
tury is one of the architectural landmarks of northern 
Spain. It contains a magnificent high altar of alst- 
baster carved to represent the Passion. About the 
present Huesca is a double line of ancient walls. In 
the immediate neighbourhood are several old monas- 
teries, that of Monti-Arajon containing in its crypt the 
tomb of Alfonso I. The institute for secondary edu- 
cation occupies the building formerly devoted to the 
old university, and in one of its vaults is the famous 
“ Bell of Huesca”, said to have been constructed from 
the heads of insurgent nobles who were executed by 
King Ramiro II. The Diocese of Huesca comprises 
181 parishes and 15 subsidiary parishes, with 240 
priests and 50 churches and chapels. It has a Catho- 
lic population of 87,659. 

Rashdall, Univeraitiea of Europe in the Middle Agea (Oxford, 
1895); Street, Gothic Architecture of Spain (Derby, 1869); 
Buchbbrger, Kirchl. Handlexikon, s. v.; Ann, Pont. Cath., 
1909, s. V.; Ann. Ecclea.t 1909, s. v.; Werner, Orhia Terr. Cath. 
(Freiburg, 1886). STANLEY J. QuiNN. 

Huet, Pierre-Daniel, a distinguished savant 
and celebrated French bishop; b. 8 February, 1630, 
at Caen (Normandy), where his father, a convert 
from Calvinism, was sheriff; d. at Paris, 26 January, 
1721. He was left an orphan at an early age. While 
quite young he displayed a great zeal for study, 
especi^y for Latin poetry, geometry, and mathe- 
matics. After finishing his humanities, he attended 
lectures in law and acquired a very solid knowledge 
of it, as his letters testify. He became a passionate 
admirer of Descartes’s philosophy, and when the 
Protestant minister at Caen, Samuel Bochart, the 
Oriental scholar, published his “G6ographie sacr4e”, 
he was powerfully attracted to Biblical studies. 
Forthwith he began to learn Greek and Hebrew, and 
formed a friendship with Bochart, who assisted him 
in his studies. When this savant was called to 
Sweden by Queen Christina (1652), he brought young 
Huet with him. They did not remain there long, 
but Huet discovered at Stockholm some fragments 
of a manuscript of Origen, which inspired him with 
the idea of publishing the exegetical works of the 
great Alexandrian Doctor. He gave himself up 
entirely to this labour for fifteen years and hardly 
ever left Caen, except for a month or two annually, 
when he went t6 Paris to study and to renew liis 
acquaintance with members of the learned societies. 
By his letters, his Latin poems, and his visits he 
kept up a friendship with Rapin, Chapelain, Labbe, 
Cossart, Conrart, Pellisson, Vossius, Francius, and 
Cuyper. Queen Christina, who had become a Cath- 
olic and resigned her crown, tried in vain to get 
him to come to Rome, or to undertake the education 
of her successor, Charles Gustavus. He could not 
be induced to leave Caen, where he had foimded an 
Academy of Science and was devoting himself to 
chemistry, astronomy, and anatomy, in addition to 
studying Arabic and Syriac and engaging in con- 
troversy with his old master, Bochart. 

In 1670, however, Louis XIV called him to the 
Court to assist in the education of his son, the Dau- 
phin, with the title of assistant-tutor, Bossuet being 
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the tutor. While holding this office, he drew up the 
plan and directed the preparation of the famous 
edition of the ancient classics ad usum Delphini. 
He was elected to the French Academy in 1674. 
A little later he decided to embrace the eccl^ias- 
tical state and was ordained priest in 1674, receiving 
from the king the Abbey of Aunay, in Normandy. 
He retired to Aunay as soon as the Dauphin’s edu- 
cation was completed (1680), and, giving himself up 
to his studies, wrote a number of works which are 
mentioned bdow. In 1685 he was named to the 
See of Soissons, but before being preconized by the 

S ope, he exchanged it for the See of Avranches. 

n account of the difficulties that arose between 
France and the Holy See, after the Assembly of 
1682 (see Gallicanism), he did not receive his Bulls 
from Rome until 1692. From that time, notwith- 
standing his zeal for study, Huet fulfilled his episcopal 
duties most conscientiously. He made a visitation 
of his diocese on several occasions, in spite of the 
difficulties of travelling, and the memorandum of 
his ordinances is a witness to his zeal. Nothing was 
neglected; he shows his anxiety for public morality, 
the education of the young, the care of the churches, 
the welfare of the hospitals. At the same time he 
put his seminary in charge of the Eudist Fathers 
and reformed his cler^, giving them three collections 
of synodal decrees. Further he provided them with 
an edition of the Breviary, for which he himself 
composed the hymns. After seven years* work in 
this miiiistry, the rigorous climate and his failing 
health compelled him, to the great regret of his 
clergy, to tender his resignation. The king, in re- 
turn, jpresented him with the Abbey of Fontenay, 
near Cfaen; he took up his residence in the house oi 
the professed Fathers of the Society of Jesus at 
Paris. Here his time was spent in exercises of pietjr, 
in interviews with the learned men of the day, and m 
composing his works. He died twenty years later, 
at the age of ninety-one, bequeathing his magnificent 
library to the Jesuits, and leaving the reputation of 
being one of the most brilliant minds of the century. 

He owed this reputation to the immense number 
of his writings, which were as varied as were his 
studies. His literary works show him to have in- 
herited and developed the spirit of the sixteenth 
century, rather than to have identified himself with 
the mind of the seventeenth century. He has the 
polish and, at times, the charm of the latter age, 
with his somewhat antiquated tendencies; he has the 
old literary style of Scud^-y, Manage, and Chapelain, 
rather than the refined taste and brilliant aiction 
of Bossuet and F^nelon, whom he was destined to 
survive. His historical writings and his works in 
exegesis display great learning and immense reading, 
but he does not exhibit in them the critical sense of 
a Mabillon, the penetration of Richard Simon, nor 
the talent of Bossuet. Part of his philosophical 
writings are directed against Descartes, part against 
the worship of human reason. He reproaches Des- 
cartes with a want of logic in his method and with 
an anti-religious tendency. Bossuet, who was not 
an admirer of Descartes’s theory, protested, never- 
theless, against the injustice and irrelevancy of some 
of the criticisms of ms learned friend. But it was 
his posthumous work on the limitations of the human 
mind that drew forth serious protest. In it Huet 
is a pure fideist. For him, as for Pascal, reason and 
sense are incapable of bringing us to truth with 
certainty; that can be done only by faith. The 
Jesuits reused at first, in the ^*M4moires de Tr4- 
voux”, to believe in the authenticity of the work- 
in this they were mistaken; it certainly was Huet’s; 
but they were right when they declared that, by 
decrying human reason as it did, such a work was 
more likely to weaken than to strengthen the founda- 
tions of faith, as its author had intended. 


The following is a list of Huet’s writings: (a) 
Literary. — ''De interpretatione libri duo” (Paris, 
1661); "L’origine des romans” (Paris, 1670), trans- 
lated into English (London, 1672) ; “ Carmina latina 
et graeca” (Deventer, 1668); "Lettre k Perrault sur 
le parallMe des anciens et des modernes” (Paris, 
1672); "Lettre k M. Foucault sur I’origine de la 
po^sie fran^aise” in the “Memoires de Tr^voux” 
U711); "Lettres inedites ou publi^es” in "M^- 
moires de I’Acad^mie de Caen” (1900-1). (b) 

Historical. — " Les origines de la ville de Caen ” 
(Rouen, 2nd ed., 1706); "Histoire du commerce et 
de la navigation des anciens” (Paris, 1716); "Com- 
mentarius de rebus ad eum pertinentibus ” (Amster- 
dam, 1718), translated into English by John Aikin 
(London, 1726). (c) Exegetical or theological. — 
"Origenis commentaria in sacram scripturam” 
(Rouen, 1608); " Demonstratio evangelica” (Paris, 
1679); "Qusestiones Alnetanse de concordi^ rationis 
et fidei” (Caen^ 1690); "De la situation du paradis 
terrestre” (Pans, 1692); "Statuts synodaux pour le 
diocese d* Avranches ” (Caen, 1693), with supplements 
1696, 1696, 1698; "De navigationibus Safomonis” 
(Amsterdam, 1698). (d) Philosophical. — "Censura 

philosophise cartesians© ” (Paris, 1689); "Nouveaux 
m^moires pour servir k Thistoire du cart^sianisme ” 
(Paris, 1692); "Traits philosophique de la faiblesse 
de I’esprit humain” (Amsterdam, 1723). 

D’Olivbt. Huetiana (Paris, 1722); Nic^sron, MimoireBpour 
servir a Vhistoire des hommes illustres, I (Paris, 1729) ; d’Alem- 
bert, Histoire de rAcad^mie Francsaise (Paris, 1779); Bar- 
THOLMESS, Huet, OU U sc&pt%(Asme th^ologique (Paris, 1849); 
Flottbs, Etude sur Daniel Huet (Montpellier, 1867) ; Trochon, 
Bust, JBvdque d’ Avranches in the Correspondant (1876-7)- XJr- 
BATN AND Lbvbsqub (ed.), Correspondance de Bossuet (Paris. 
1909). 

Antoine Degbut. 

Hiiffer, Heemann, historian and jurist; b. 24 
March, 1830, at Miinster in Westphalia; d. at Bonn, 
15 March, 1905. Having finished his classical edu- 
cation in his native city, he went to Bonn and ap- 
plied himself to the study of philology, the history 
of literature, and history. He was compelled to take 
up jurisprudence in consequence of a serious disease 
of the eye, but never lost his fondness for history. 
In the year 1853 he graduated at Breslau with the 
dissertation: " Justinianische Qnasi-Pupilar-Substitu- 
tion”, and, after a long educational tour in Italy and 
France, qualified as lecturer on canon and Prussian 
civillawat Bonn. In 1860 he became professor extraor- 
dinary, and in 1873 ordinary professor. Prom 1865 
to 1870 he was a member of the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies, and from 1867 to 1870 of the North German 
Reichstag, but did not affiliate with the Catholic 
"party” Decause the formation of a party on sec- 
tarian lines appeared to him a hazardous experiment. 
In fact in accordance with his ideal views he always 
sought to find a higher unity in religious, civil, and 
social life; in his opinion the important and decisive 
question was not that which divides parties, nations, 
and creeds, but that which binds them together. In 
addition to numerous essays in periodicals and a few 
rather unimportant juristic professional treatises, he 
published several works on the history of literature 
as well as on historical subiects — works planned on a 
large scale and elaborated down to the smallest detail. 
Among the former class his writings on Heine (Aus 
dem Leben Heinrich Heines, 1878) and on "Annette 
von Droste-HUlshoff und ihre Werke” (1887) are 
particularly worthy of men'tion. His contributions 
to history are confined to a period of scarcely ten 
years, namely, the early years of the French Republic. 
They reveal, however, not only a wonderful knowledge 
of his subject from every point of view, but also the 
mind of a profound and acute scholar, the master of 
diplomatic and historical research. He threw new 
li^t on many hitherto unsolved problems, and created 
an entirely new conception of the relations of th^ 
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two great German powers to the Revolution and to 
each other, and accordingly of the dissolution of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation. His 
principal work is entitled: “ Diploma tische Verhand- 
lungen aus der Zeit der franzosischen Revolution” 
in three volumes (1869-79), of which the first treats of 
the hostility of Austria and Prussia to the French 
Revolution down to the Treaty of Campo Formio, 
while the second and third deal with the Congress of 
Rastatt and the second coalition. Worthy of men- 
tion among his other works are “Der Krieg von 1799 
und die 2. Koalition” (2 volumes, 1904) and “Quel- 
len zur Geschichte des Zeitalters der franzosischen 
Revolution” (2 vols., 1900—). 

Herrmann in Biographiachea Jahrhuch, X (1907), 210-22; 
Idem m Annalen dea hiatortachen Vereina fur den Niederrhein, 
LXXX (1906), 1-78. 

Patricius Schlager. 

Hug, Johann Leonhard, a German Catholic exe- 

f ete, 0 . at Constance, 1 June, 1765; d. at Freiburg im 
ir., 11 March, 1846. After finishing his studies at 
the gymnasium of his native town he went to the 
University of Freiburg in 1783. He was ordained 
priest in 1789, and in 1791 became professor of 0. T. 
exegesis in his university; a year later the chair of 
N. T. exegesis was also assigned to him. His chief 
works are: “De antiquitate Codicis Vaticani com- 
mentatio” (Freiburg, 1810); “Einleitung in die 
Schriften des N. T.” (Stuttgart, 1808 — , 4th ed., 
1847); “Das hohe Lied” (Freiburg, 1818); “De 
Pentateuchi versione Alexandrine commentarius 
(Freiburg, 1818); “Gutachten fiber das Leben Jesu 
von D. F. Strauss ” (Freiburg, 1844) ; “ Erfindung der 
Buchstabenschrif t ” (Ulm, 1801). Hug was an mde- 
pendent thinker, a keen student, a man who went to 
the very roots of things. He entered fearlessly into 
the camp of the critics of the Semler set. He treated 
N. T. problems from the historical standpoint. From 
this their own standpoint he struck hard at the critics. 
His method was to insist on the truly historical study of 
the New Testament, and to do away with all subjec- 
tive criticism; the conjectures that one makes should 
ever have some foundation in the historical facts of 
either N. T. or other study. Hug brought his histori- 
cal criticism to its fullest development in his great 
work on N. T. introduction. Besides the four German 
editions of this splendid work various translations 
appeared. Cellerier edited it under the title: “Essai 
dfime Introduction Critique au N, T.” (Geneva, 1823). 
The third edition of Hug's work was translated into 
English by Wait under the title: “An Introduction 
to the writings of the N. T. ” (London, 1827) . Hug 
fought si^le-handed the critics belonging to Semler's 
school. Each new edition met the new protagonists 
of the opposite camp. Every destructive theory and 
hypothesis were mercilessly attacked by him. The 
fourth edition of the “Einleitung” was posthumous, 
but had been got ready by Hug for the press. Therein 
he made clear his conviction that the destructive 
criticism of his time had run its course. In Germany 
no Biblical scholar had more influence in ste mm ing 
that destructive tide than had Hug. Not only his 
books but numerous articles by Hug, especially in the 
Freiburg “Zeitschrift”, kept up a constant attack on 
the arbitrary methods and questionable tactics of the 
negative critics. Even to-day the historical studies 
that Hug made in the New Testament are of value to 
the thorough student of Holy Writ. 

Maibr, OeMchtnierede auf Hug (Freiburg, 1847). 

Walter Drum. 

Hugh, Saint, called Little Saint Hugh op Lin- 
coln, was the son of a poor woman of Lincoln named 
Beatrice; b. about 1246; d. in 1255. ^ The Jews of 
Lincoln are said to have crucified ,hmi, his body, 
bearing the marks of crucifixion, being found some 
days mter bis death, at the bottom of a well belonging 
to a Jew named Copin. Copin was accused of having 


enticed the child into his house. A large number of 
Jews were gathered together, and they are said to 
have tortured the child, to have scourged and crowned 
him^ with thorns, and crucified him in mockery of 
Christ's death. The story goes on to say that the 
earth refusing to cover Hugh’s body, it was cast into 
a •well. Some time after the child had been missed, 
his playfellows told his mother how they had seen him 
follow the Jew. On going to Copin’s house, she dis- 
covered the body. Copin was accused of murder, con- 
fessed the crime when threatened with death, and 
stated that it was a Jewish custom to crucify a boy 
once a year. Miracl es were said to have been wrought 
at the child’s tomb, and the canons of Lincoln trans- 
lated the body from the church of the parish to which 
Hugh belonged, and buried it in great state in the 
cathedral. Copin was put to a cruel death and eigh- 
teen Jews were hanged at Lincoln, while about ninety 
were imprisoned in London. These were found guilty 
and condemned to death, but they were released on 
the payment of a large fine. 

The martyrdom of St. Hugh became a very popular 
subject for the ballad poetry of the Middle Ages, and 
we find a reference to it in Chaucer’s “Prioresses 
Tale”. ^ Whether there was any basis of truth in the 
accusation against the Jews there is now no means ojf 
ascertaining. There seems to be little doubt that 
such accusations were sometimes made for the pur- 
pose of extorting money. A discussion of the ques-fcion 
will be found in the article on St. William of Norwich. 
The feast of “Little St. Hugh” was held on 27 July. 

Acta SS , July, VI, 494; MAiTEraw Paris, V, 616-19, 646, 
652 in Rolls Senea; Annalea Monaat.i Annals of Burton and of 
Waverley, ibid.; Letters of Henry 2, ibid, 

R. Urban Butler. 

Hugh Capet, King of France, founder of the 
Capetian dynasty, b. about the middle of the tenth 
century; d. about 996, probably 24 October. He 
was the second son of Hu^ the Great, Count of Paris, 
and Hedwig, sister of Otto I, German Emperor, and 
was about ten years old when he inherited from his 
father the Countship of Paris and the Duchy of 
France. About 970 he married Adelaide of Aqui- 
taine, and as early as 985 the famous Gerbert wrote: 
“The Carlovingian Lothair governs France only in 
name. The king of France is Hugh. ” When Louis 
V died, 21 May, 987, the assistance of Adalberon, 
Archbishop of Reims, and of Gerbert, brought about 
the election of Hugh. The electoral assembly of 
Senlis listened to a discourse of Adalberon: “Crown 
the Duke”^ he said. “He is most illustrious by his 
exploits, his nobility, his forces. The throne is not 
acquired by hereditary right; no one should be raised 
to it unless distinguished not only for nobility of 
birth, but for the goodness of his soul”. A imani- 
mous vote ratified this discourse, and Hugh Capet 
was crowned at Noyon, 3 July, 987, Thus his acces- 
sion, as M. Luchaire says, was above all “an eccle- 
siastical achievement”. Hugh possessed towns and 
estates in the vicinity of Paris, Orleans, and in the 
district of Senlis and Chartres, Touraine and Anjou, 
but on the whole these were restricted domains, as his 
vassals on the borders of the Seine and the Loire con- 
tested his authority. His military power was medi- 
ocre, and he had frequently to seek military aid in 
alliance with Normandy. But he possessed moral 
power and a political influence which reached the 
most remote parts of the kingdom and was felt even 
by foreigners. His chief concern was to maintain 
over the Archdiocese of Reims, whose jurisdiction 
comprised nearly the whole of northern and north- 
eastern France, a continuous, immediate, and un- 
contested authority. The Archdiocese of Reims 
ossessed a double importance, first because the arch- 
ishop had the right to elect and crown the kings of 
France, and next because of its geographical situation 
between France and Germany. The death of Adal- 
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beron, proved by M. Lot to have taken place 23 
January, 989, disturbed the new king, and Arnoul, 
the new archbishop whom he accepted at the end of 
March, 989, as successor to Adalberon, attempted a 
restoration of the Carlovingians (Sept., 989), and 
Charles of Lorraine, their heir, was for a short time 
master of Reims and Laon. Amoul refused to appear 
at the Council of Senlis (beginning of 990), but the 
imprisonment of Charles of Lorraine and of Arnoul 
(29 March, 991), and the deposition of Arnoul pro- 
nounced at the Council of St. Basle, fixed by M. Lot 
at 17 and 18 June, 991 (and not 993), assured the 
maintenance of the Capetian droasty. Gerbert be- 
came Archbishop of Reims (21 June, 991), 

This revolution accomplished by a council was re- 
ceived by the papacy with reserve. When Hugh 
Capet requested the Holy See to legitimize the action 
of the council, John XVI was silent; later, under the 
influence of Germany, the pope refused formally to 
recognize the election of Gerbert. Then began the 
difficulties which led the bishops devoted to Hugh 
to profess certain ‘‘Gallican principles 'L Neverthe- 
less, Hugh must not be represented as wishing to 
found a State Church; what he wished was to main- 
tain the Archdiocese of Reims under the domination 
of France, and to remove it from the influence of 
the German emperors. If his attitude towards the 
papacy was often suspicious, it was not due to a 
Gallican theology, but because he feared that the 
popes of the time were too subservient to the policy 
of the emperors; hence his relations with the B^oly 
See were merely an episode in his general policy, 
destined to bring about the cessation of the powerful 
influence which the Saxon dynasty had exercised 
over France during the tenth century. 

His domestic policy was very favourable to the 
development of monastic life and the autonomy of 
the monasteries. He defended their property against 
lay tyranny; he sought to remove them from epis- 
copal jurisdiction while upholding the royal right to 
confirm abbatial elections; he supported all the 
liberties of the monks in the exercise of their electoral 
rights; he renounced the custom of distributing 
abbeys as benefices to laymen. Because of its polit- 
ical importance he wished to retain effective direction 
over the Abbey of St. Martin of Tours, and even under 
the reign of the Plantagenet Henry II the Capetians 
preserved considerable influence at Tours and along 
the Middle Loire. Apropos of Hugh Capet it is 
worthy of note that because the Dukes of France 
had in their possession the famous cope {cappa) of 
St. Martin, certain authors give to Hugh the Great 
and to his son Hugh the surname of Capet, which in 
history is reserved exclusively for the subject of this 
article. Hugh Capet in his religious policy applied 
and favoured the ideas of reform upheld by the monks 
of Cluny. 

Fbbnand Lot, Les demiera CaroKngiens, Lothaire, Louis F, 
Charles ds Lorraine (Pans, 1891); Idem, Etudes sur le rhgnede 
Hugues Capet et la fin du dixihne sikde (Paris, 1903) ; Lvchaikb, 
Bisioire des institutions monarchiques de la France sous les prO' 
miers CapSHens (2nd ed., 2 vols., Paris, 1891); Julibn Havbt, 
Pr6face h Vidiiion des Lettres de Oerbert (Pans, 1889); Monod, 
Etudes sur Vhistoire de Hugues Capet in Revue HistoriquSf 
XXVIII; Kalckstbin, Der Kampf der RoherHner imd Karo- 
Unger (Leipzig, 1877). 

Geoeges Goyatj. 

Hughes, John, fourth Bishop and first Archbishop 
of New York, b. at Annalogham Co. Tyrone, Ireland, 
24 June, 1797, of Patrick Hughes and Margaret 
McKenna; d. in New York, 3 January, 1864. His 
father, a farmer of limited means, emiCTated to the 
United States in 1816, and settled at Chambersburg, 
Pa. John^s early education was received at a school 
in Augher, and later in Auchnacloy, near his native 
village. Though he felt called to the priesthood, 
circumstances did not permit him to continue his 
studies; being disinclined to farm life, he was placed 


with a friend of his father to study horticulture. He 
followed his father to America m 1817, landed at 
Baltimore, and soon after went to Chambersburg, 
where he aided his family for a year or more. His 
ardent desire to become a priest brought him in 1819 
to Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., which 
he entered as an employee, being received a year later 
as a student. Ordained to the priesthood 15 October, 
1826, by Bishop Conwell, in St. Joseph’s Church, 
Philadelphia, he laboured first at St. Augustine’s, Phil- 
adelphia, later at Bedford, Pa., finally returmng to 
Philadelphia to become pastor of St. Joseph’s, and 
afterwards of St. Mary’s, whose trustees were in open 
revolt against the bishop, and were subdued by Father 
Hughes only when he built St. Joseph’s church, 1832, 
then considered one of the finest in the country. 
Previous to this, in 1829, he founded St. John’s Orphan 
Asylum. About this period he was engaged in a 
religious controversy with Rev. John A. Brecken- 
ridge, a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman, with 
the result that Father Hughes’s remarkable ability 
attracted widespread attention and admiration. His 
name was mentioned for the vacant See of Cincinnati 
and for the Coadjutorship of Philadelphia. On 7 
January, 1838, however, Father Hughes was conse- 
crated Bishop of Basileopolis and Coadjutor of New 
York, by Bishop Dubois, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Mott Street, New York. In 1839 he became adminis- 
trator Apostolic of New York, and on the death of 
Bishop Dubois succeeded to the vacant see, 20 Decem- 
ber, 1842. He was raised to the dignity of first Arch- 
bishop of New York, 19 July, 1850, receiving the 
pallium personally from Pius IX at Rome, 3 April, 
1851. 

The abolition of trusteeism in New York marked the 
beginning of his episcopate. He confronted a critical 
diocesan condition arising from differences between 
Bishop Dubois (q. v.) and the lay trustees whose 
control of church revenues was working injury to 
religion, and had encumbered the ten churches then in 
the city with a debt of $300,000, a crushing burden in 
those days. Bishop Hughes’s experience in Phila- 
delphia with trusteeism served him well in taking up 
the defence of Bishop Dubois. He appealed directly 
to the people, before whom he forcefully defended the 
Divine authority to govern granted by Christ to the 
hierarchy, and clearly exposed the viciousness of lay 
domination in the administration of church matters. 
The people readily passed a resolution condemning 
the cathedral trustees who gave way to a new board 
well disposed to obey ecclesiastical authority. The 
bishop convoked in 1841 the first Diocesan Synod of 
New York, which enacted timely legislation affecting 
spiritual matters, and devised for the tenure and 
administration of church property wise regulations 
which placed the rector of the church in control of 
temporals as well as spirituals. His triumph over the 
trustee system would have been complete and final 
at the very outset had the trustees of St. Louis’s 
church, Buffalo, been as prompt to submit as all others. 
Their attitude brought the archbishop, as late as 1855, 
into a controversy with Erastus Brooks, editor and 
state senator, who assailed in the Legislature the arch- 
bishop’s plan of holding church property. Unfavour- 
able legislation followed, but was soon repealed, and 
prepared the way for the present satisfactory religious 
corporation law of the State of New York. 

Returning from Europe, whither he had gone in 
1839 to seek aid for his diocese, Bishop Hughes found 
his flock involved in a movement to modify the exist- 
ing common school system, which, professing to be 
non-sectarian, was undermining, in fact, the religious 
belief of Catholic children. The bishop immediately 
placed himself at the head of the movement and 
deemed it incumbent on him to oppose the Public 
School Society, a private corporation controlling the i 
management oi the schools and the distribution of the 
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school fund provided by the municipality. He based 
his objection to this society on the ground that it 
violated a fundamental American principle, namely, 
freedom of conscience. Catholics could not accept 
any system of education which ignored, undermined, 
or opposed the religious faith their conscience dictated 
to be true. After a two years’ unceasing contest, he 
finally brought about the overthrow of the Public 
School Society. He had hoped, and Governor Seward 
was kindly disposed, that the Legislature might be so 
truly American as to sanction and support separate 
Catholic schools. Religious animosity proved too bit- 
ter. The bishop’s hopes were not realized. The estab- 
lishment of the present public schools followed, which, 
likewise failing to satisfy Catholic conscience, led the 
bishop to lay the foundation, on a firm basis, of the 
existing Catholic school system in New York. An 
anti-Catholic outbreak of the “Native American” 
political party occurred in 1844, in Philadelphia, 
where churches and convents were destroyed. A 
meeting of this party was announced to take place in 
New York City. Apprehensive that the result would 
be riot and bloodshed, the bishop called personally 
on the mayor of the city to prevent the meeting, 
warning him of the consequences if any anti-Catho- 
lic outrage were attempted. He at the same time 
solemnly cautioned his flock against violence, but 
took measures to resist any possible attacks against 
church property. His fearless and determined atti- 
tude prevented the holding of the meeting and averted 
disturbance of the peace. Ten years later the 
“Know-nothing” faction became active. He again 
advised his people to keep aloof from centres of 
trouble. He was deeply convinced that all such 
movements, being as anti-American as they were anti- 
Catholic, could not possibly thrive in the United States. 

Few public men of his day possessed a more 
statesmanlike grasp of the genius of the American 
Republic. He had unbounded confidence in its insti- 
tutions, when their very existence was precarious. 
He looked upon America as a land of promise opened 
by a beneficent Providence to the oppressed of the 
nations. No one could question his own abiding love 
of his native soil; but he would not permit this love 
to make him lament as an exile of Erin when he might 
rejoice as an American citizen. Thus he taught his 
people. So far-seeing was he in this respect that he 
looked with disfavour on national churches, lest they 
might perpetuate racial differences and foreign cus- 
toms. All must be formed into a common people; 
and no influence could do this better for the Ameri- 
can people, he contended, than the Catholic Church 
sent by Christ to teach all nations. Archbishop 
Hughes will ever rank among America’s foremost 
citizens. His towering character, genius for govern- 
ment, and intense patriotism won for him the respect 
and often the admiration of his opponents, the esteem 
and even the life-long friendship of distinguished 
statesmen. President Polk, through Secretary Bu- 
chanan, in 1846, proffered him a diplomatic mission 
to Mexico, which he was unable to accept. On invi- 
tation of John Quincy Adams, Stephen A. Douglas, 
and John C. Calhoun, he lectured in 1847 before 
Congress in the Capitol, Washington, his topic being 
“Christianity the only Source of Moral, Social, and 
Political Regeneration^’. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War, although not an abolitionist, he boldly 
sustained the Union cause, and was in frequent com- 
munication with William H. Seward, Secretary of 
State, to whom he offered useful suggestions on the 
conduct of the war. President Lincoln, in an auto- 
graph letter, expressed his appreciation of the counsel 
given. Secretary Seward, desiring to hold France in 
a friendly attitude towards the Federal Government, 
entrusted the archbishop with an important mission 
to the Court of Napoleon III, who received him most 
graciously, and was dissuaded by him from recog- 


nizing the Confederacy. On this visit to Europe, 
wherever he went, he left nothing undone to create 
sympathy for the Union side. During the Draft 
Riots of 1863 in New York City, Governor Seymour 
invoked the aid of the archbishop to suppress dis- 
order, to which invitation, though he was fatally 
broken in health, he willingly responded, addressing a 
large assemblage from the balcony of his residence. 

His loyalty to his adopted country was well bal- 
anced and finely adjusted to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of his sacred office. He exercised the strictest 
vigilance lest American liberty might engender liberal 
influences tending to minimize the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Catholic Church. He unsparingly con- 
demned those who, through fear of anti-Catholic 
feeling, were disposed to conciliate their opponents 
by seemingly harm- 
less concessions. He 
was intolerant of 
the slightest modi- 
fication or innova- 
tion in religion un- 
less sanctioned by 
the Supreme Head 
of the Church. He 
believed that ad- 
herence to Catholic 
faith should be 
bold, fearless, out- 
spoken, and uncom- 
promising in the 
extreme, and espe- 
cially so in the face 
of opposition. Pius 
IX, exiled in 1848, 
and again threat- 
ened in 1860, found 
the archbishop one of the stanchest defenders of 
the Holy See. Strong agencies of power and in- 
fluence were conspiring against the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the pope, and this alarming condition 
intimidated not a few Catholics into a policy of 
silent and ineffective sympathy; others somewhat 
less timid favoured action, but of a conservative 
character. The archbishop approved of no such 
methods, and boldly proclaimed himself an uncompro- 
mising supporter of the Vicar of Christ and his lawful 
patrimony. By appeal, sermon, lecture, and pas- 
toral letter he aroused his flock at home to unbounded 
enthusiasm, and stirred Christendom abroad in a 
masterly vindication of the temporal independence 
of the sovereign pontiff. He raised in 1860 the 
princely sum of 853,000, as an offering from his diocese 
to the Holy Father; and his pastoral letter, circulated 
throughout Europe and translated into Italian, af- 
forded solace to the afflicted soul of Pius IX. 

Conjointly with all this prominence and activity 
demanded by public and vital interests of Church and 
nation, the archbishop followed faithfully and zeal- 
ously the exacting life of a hardworking missionary 
bishop in the upbuilding of a rapidly growing diocese. 
In 1842 there were some forty priests, fifty churches, 
and 200,000 Catholics scattered over his jurisdic- 
tion, which embraced the State of New York and 
the eastern part of New Jersey. Bishop McCloskey, 
later the first Bishop of Albany, was Coadjutor of 
New York from 1844 to 1847. Albany and Buffalo 
were erected into episcopal sees in 1847; Brooklyn 
and Newark in 1853. Besides these four separate 
dioceses made within the ori^nal territory of the 
Diocese of New York, the archbishop before his death 
in 1864 ruled 150 priests, 85 churches, 3 colleges, 50 
schools and academies, and over 400,000 people. He 
stated in 1858 that he had dedicated his ninety-ninth 
church. As metropolitan, created in 1850, he pre- 
sided over New York, New Jersey, and all New Eng- 
land, with suffragan sees at Albany, Buffalo, Brook- 
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lyn, Newark, Boston, Burlington, Hartford, and 
Portland. Tne First Provincial Council of New York 
was convened in September, 1854, after which the 
archbishop journeyed to Rome and he was present at 
the proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

During his administration institutions of charity 
and higher learning grew apace with churches and 
schools. The seminary was moved in 1840 from 
Lafargeville to Fordham, where a college also was 
opened a year later. The Jesuits assumed charge of 
it in 1846, but in 1855 the archbishop withdrew the 
seminary from Fordham, and in 1862 secured prop- 
erty at Troy, New York, for the establishment of St. 
Joseph’s Provincial Seminary, He also proved to be 
one of the warmest supporters of the North American 
College, Rome, projected by Pius DC in 1855, and 
successfully opened m 1859. To meet diocesan needs 
he introduced into New York the Christian Brothers, 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart, the Sisters of 
MercVj the Ursulines, the Sisters of Notre Dame, and 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. Finding the 
Sisters of Charity of Emmitsburg, Maryland^ who 
were labouring in New York, restricted by their rule 
to a limited field and restrained from imdertaking 
certain good works which the archbishop desired, he 
organized an independent diocesan community of 
the Sisters of Charity, who, to-day, are managing a 
variety of educational, charitable, protective, and 
industrial institutions, and form one of the most 
flourishing and successful sisterhoods in the United 
States. Foreseeing the future greatness of his diocese 
and cathedral city, he planned the erection of a ca- 
thedral which would be commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the citjr and See of New York, and would 
ej^ress in enduring stone the faith of his flock. He 
kid the corner-stone of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth 
Avenue, 15 August, 1858; this lofty and inspiring 
pile stands a monument to his genius and prevision. 

He lived and passed away amid stirring times; it 
was providential for Church and country that he 
lived when he did. His natural gifts of mind and 
heart, independent of his education, were of a high 
order and made him pre-eminent in leadership; not 
only was he a great ruler of an important diocese in a 
hierarchy remarkable for distinguished bishops, but 
also a master-builder of the Church in the United 
States and one of -the most helpful and sagacious of 
the makers of America. Church and nation are in- 
debted forever to the prelate and citizen whose strong 
personality, indomitable courage, and invaluable 
service constituted him the man needed in his day 
to meet critical conditions. He was resolute, fearless, 
far-sighted, and full of practical wisdom based on the 
sanest and soundest principles. To bring out the in- 
nate power within him required but the opportunity 
presented by the Church struggling for a footing in a 
rather hostile community, and by the nation endeav- 
ouring to cope with harassing questions at home and 
impending trouble abroad. His failures were few; 
his achievements many and lasting. He was feared 
and loved; misunderstood and idolized; misrepre- 
sented even to his ecclesiastical superiors in Rome, 
whose confidence in him, however, remained un- 
shaken. Severe of manner, kindly of heart, he was 
not aggressive until assailed. 

He was a forceful, impressive, and convincing 
speaker, an able, resourceful, and talented contro- 
versialist, a clear, logical, and direct writer. His 
writings were usually hastily done, as occasion re- 
quired, but commanded general attention from friend 
and opponent. His works are published in two vol- 
umes, which contain lectures, sermons, and pamph- 
lets on historical and doctrinal subjects; open letters 
to public men like Horace Greeley, General Cass, 
Mayor Harper, Senator Brooks; and ‘^Kirwan Un- 
masked”, a series of six letters to a Presbyterian 


minister, writing under the assumed name of Kirwan ; 
these letters are considered models of good English 
and are among the best written by the archbishop. 
His mortal remains were interred in old St. Patrick’s, 
but were transferred, 30 January, 1883, to their final 
resting-place under the sanctuary of the cathedral in 
Fifth Avenue. His death elicited a general expression 
of sympathy and respect, and his memory was hon- 
oured by tributes from President Lincoln, Secretary 
Seward, Governor Seymour, and the Common Council 
of New York. 

Hassard, Life of Moat Rev, John Hughes (New York, 1866) ; 
Brann, Most Rev. John Hughes (New York, 1892); Kehoe, 
TForfcs of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D D. (2 vols., New York, 
1864) ; Clarke, Lives of the Deceased Bishops (New York, 1888) ; 
Farlbt, History of St. Patrick's Cathedral (New York, 1908), 
Smith, History of the Catholic Church in New York, I (New York, 
1905) ; Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States 
(New York, 1892); U. S. Cath. Hist. Soc., Hist. Records and 
Studies, Corrigan, II, 227, Meehan, I, 171, Th^ibatjd, III, 
282; Brownson, Works (Detroit, 1887), XIV, 485, XVII, 197, 
XX, 50; Maury, Statesmen of America in 1846 (London, 1847), 
Aviohiography of Thurlow Weed (Boston, 1883); Baker, Wgr/cs 
of William H. Seward, III (New York, 1853), 482. 

P. J. Hayes. 

Hugh Faringdon (vere Cook), Blessed, English 
martyr; b. probably at Faringdon, Berkshire, date 
unknown; d. at Reading, 15 November, 1539. The 
name of his probable birthplace is also the surname 
by which he is generally known, but he bore the arms 
of Cook of Kent. He was elected Abbot of Reading 
in July, and confirmed, 26 Sept., 1520. Henry VIII 
was his guest on 30 Januaij, 1521, and he later became 
one of the royal chaplains. Among Henry’s New 
Year gifts in 1532 was £20 in a white leather purse 
to the Abbot of Reading. Faringdon sat in Parlia- 
ment from 1523 to 1539. In 1536 he signed the arti- 
cles of faith passed by Convocation at the king’s 
desire, which virtually acknowledge the royal suprem- 
acy. On Sunday, 4 November, 1537, he sang the 
requiem and dirge for Queen Jane Seymour, and was 
present at the burial on 12 Nov. As late as March, 
1538, he was in favour, being placed on the commis- 
sion of the peace for Berkshire; but in 1539, as he de- 
clined to surrender the abbey, it became necessary to 
attaint him of high treason. As a mitred abbot he 
was entitled to be tried by Parliament, but no scru- 
ples troubled the chancellor, Thomas Cromwell. His 
death sentence was passed before his trial began. 
With him suffered John Eynon (or Onyon), a priest of 
St. Giles’s, Reading, and John Rugg, a former fellow 
of the two St. Mary Winton colleges and the first 
holder of the Wykehamical prebend ‘*Bursalis”.at 
Chichester, who had obtained a dispensation from 
residence and was living at Reading in 1532. 

Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, I (London, 1904-5), 338- 
387; Victoria History of Berkshire, II (London, 190U» 68-72; 
Notes and Queries, 10th ser., XI, 350; Martin in Diet. Nat. 
Biog., s. V. Faringdon, Hugh. 

J. B. Wainewriqht. 

Hugh of Digne, Friar Minor and ascetical writer; b. 
at Digne, south-east France, date uncertain; d. at Mai> 
seilles about 1285. His close friend and fellow-religious. 
Fra Salimbene, to whom we are indebted for a great 
deal of what is known of his life, refers to him in his 
Chronicle as ‘*one of the most renowned clerics of the 
world, a great preacher and in favour both among the 
clergy and the people; ever ready to dispute, he was 
possessed of a fluent speech, and a voice like that of 
a trumpet; he was a spiritual man ultra modum^ so 
that on hearing him preach one would believe that he 
was listening to another St. Paul or another Elias.” 
Salimbene also tells us that he was called Hugh of 
Bareola and that the Lombards knew him as Hugh of 
Montepesulano. Joinvilliers, in his life of Louis IX 
(Acta SS., August, V, xxvii), records the visit of Hugh 
of Di^e to the king, who was so impressed with his 
preaching that he endeavoured to retain him at court, 
but the saintly friar refused to remain; and on the 
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following day set out again on his tour of evangeliza- 
tion. It was while on a similar journey that he wrote 
to Blessed John of Parma, who was then at Greccio, 
prophesying in his letter, among other things, the 
death of the pope and of St. Bonaventure, and the 
extinction of the Order of the Templars. 

Whatever may be said of the influence of the pro- 
phetical writings of the Abbot Joachim of Flora upon 
Hugh of Digne, which as in the case of his friend 
Salimbene in his early days was perhaps not incon- 
siderable, it is certain that he took an active and 
prominent part in the movement of the ‘^Spirituals"'. 
This is evidenced not only from his preaching, but 
more particularly from his exposition of the Rule of 
St. Francis and from his other ascetical writings. 
Among the latter may be mentioned the “Tractatus 
de triplici via in sapientiam perveniendi attributed 
to him by Bartholomew of Pisa in his “ Conformities”, 
but not to be confounded with the “Incendium Amo- 
ris’" of St. Bonaventure, which in several codices 
bears a similar title. He likewise drew up a set of 
rules or constitutions for his sister, Blessed Douceline, 
and other pious women, who formed a sort of religious 
community known as the Dames de Roubans, with 
Blessed Douceline as their simerioress or mistress. 
A brief biographical sketch of Hugh of Digne in Span- 
ish, which is of indifferent critical value, was published 
in the “ Chronica Seraphica by Damian Carnejo, who 
asserts that Hugh of Digne died at Marseilles, where 
his remains now rest in the Franciscan church of that 
city beside those of his sister, Blessed Douceline. 

^BARALEA, Supplementum et CasHgatio ad Senptorea Ordinis 
Minorum (Rome, 1908), 281-2; Wadding, Annalea Mvnorum, 
IV, 401; V, 64, 113; Analecta Franciacana (Quaracchi, 1885- 
1906), III, 404-6; IV, 317, 341, 379. 639, 540; Carnejo, 
Chronica Seraphica, II (Madnd, 1684), 639-40. On Bl^ed 
Douceline, see Analecta Franeiacana, III, 405-6, and Archivum 
Franciacanum Hiatoricum, fasc. II and III (Quaracchi, 1908), 
491-92. Stephen M. Donovan. 

Hugh of Flavigny, Benedictine monk and histor- 
ian; b. about 1064, probably at Verdun (Lorraine); 
d, before the middle of the twelfth century. He be- 
longed to a prominent family, and received his educa- 
tion at the monastery of St-Vannes at Verdun, where 
he afterwards took the habit of a Benedictine novice. 
As Bishop Dietrich of Verdun was a suworter of the 
emperor and his antipope, Clement 111, the Abbot 
of Bt-Vannes, who supported the pope, was forced to 
leave his monastery. He went to the Abbey of St- 
B4nigne at Dijon, where he was followed by nearly 
all of his monks, including Hugh. While at Dij on the 
latter made his vows before the Abbot Jarento, a 
strong adherent of the ecclesiastical party and an 
enthusiastic personal friend of Pope Gregory VII. 
Abbot Jarento soon gave Hugh his entire confidence; 
Archbishop Hugh of Lyons was also most friendly to- 
wards the young monk and often requisitioned his 
services. In 1096, notwithstanding his youth, Hugh 
was elected Abbot of Flavigny, but soon became in- 
volved in disputes, not only with the Bishop of Autun, 
in whose diocese he was, but also with his own monks, 
who wished to make use of all, even dishonest, means 
in the pope's behalf. On account of these differences, 
he was obliged on two occasions to flee, and finally to 
abdicate, although the Council of Valence (in 1100) 
ordered him to be reinstated. These bitter experi- 
ences gradually brought about a complete change in 
his politico-religious views on the question of investi- 
tures. From a zealous, self-sacrificing champion^ he 
became a determined adversa^ of the papal claims, 
even going so far in his opposition as to accept from 
Bishop Richard of Verdun, a follower of the emperor, 
the dignity of Abbot of Verdun, after Abbot Lauren- 
tiuB, "TOO supported the pope, had been quite illegally 
dispossessed. But he only succeeded in maintaining 
this position from 1111 to 1114, after which he seems 
to have lived in strict seclusion at Verdun as a simple 
monk. 


As early as his sojourn at Diion, probably at the 
instance of Abbot Jarento and Archbishop Hugh, he 
had begun a chronicle of the world’s historv from the 
birth of Christ down to his own times (Chronicon 
Virdunense seu Flaviniacense). This we possess in 
two books: the first, which extends to the year 1002, 
is little more than a loosely planned compilation, and 
its importance is entirely due to the fragments of older 
lost works which it contains; the second covers the 
years from 1002 to 1112 and is valuable especialljr 
for the history of Lorraine, and also for the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of France. With wide erudition he col- 
lected a great mass of materials, and, where his facts 
became too unwieldy, he abandoned the annalistic 
form for full and detailed narrative. In this manner 
he brings out in relief the “ Acta Gregorii VII” ; “ Series 
Abbatum Flaviniacensium” ; “Vita beati Richardi, 
abbatis S. Vitori”, and “Vita S. Magdalvei”. His 
account of the election of Victor III is a masterpiece 
for his period. In general, however, he cannot be said 
to control his materials. Making no attempt at 
arrangement, he quotes original documents, his own 
experiences, or the testimony of others, to whose tales 
he often gives more credit than they deserve. A 
complete edition of the Chronicle is given in the 
“Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script.”, VIII, 288-502, and in 
Migne’s P. L., CLIV, 21-404. 

Griqnard, Uabbaye de Flamgny, sea historiena et aea hiatoirea 
Autun, 1886) , Wattbnbach, DevtachlandaGeachichtaquellen, II 
1894), 134-136. 

Patricitts Schlager. 

Hugh of Pleury (called also Hugo a Sancta 
Maria, from the name of the church of his native 
village), Benedictine monk and ecclesiastical writer; 
d. not before 1118. He is known only by his writings. 

(1) In 1109 he compiled an ecclesiastical history in 
four volumes, up to the death of Charles the Great 
(814) . In the following year he made another edition 
of the work in six volumes, arranging the contents in 
a better manner, adding notes, especially of a theolog- 
ical nature, and omitting a few things, bringing it up 
to 855. It appeared in print for the first time at Mon- 
ster, in 1638, edited by Bernhard Rottendorf. This* 
contains also a letter to Ivo of Chartres and a preface 
to Bang Louis the Fat. It is in Migne, P. L., CLXIIL 

(2) A book narrating the “ acts of the Frankish 
kings” (842-1108). (3) A chronicle of the kings of 
France from Pharamond, the legendary first king, to 
Philip I (1108). In French this is in the Guizot cdlec- 
tion, VII, 65-86. This and the next work were for- 
merly ascribed to Ivo of Chartres. (4) An abbreviated 
chronicle of the kings of Prance, written for King 
Louis VI, in the work of Rottendorf. (5) “De regia 
potestate et sacerdotah dignitate”, addressed to King 
Henry II of England, during the controversy on 
investiture, opposing Hugh of Flavigny who upheld 
the ideas mamtained by Pope Gregory VII. With 
great freedom Hugh of Fleury tries to settle the 
dispute and advances views later embodied in the 
concordats [see Sackur in “Neues Archiv” (1891), 
369; Mansi, II, 184-197]. (6) Remodelling of a life, 
previously written by someone else, of St. Sacerdos, 
Bishop of Limoges. (7) Continuation of a work “ De 
miraculis S. Benedicti Floriaci patratis”. Great 
credit must be given Hugh of Fleury for his labour 
in collecting material and for systematic arrangement 
of the same. He has been frequently confounded 
with another Hugh of Fleury, who became Abbot of 
Canterbury and died in 1124. 

Hurter, Nomen(daioT; Biblmeter in Buchberobr, KircKL 
Handlex., s. v. Hugo, No. 11; MittermClleb in Kirchenlex.t 
s, V. Hvgo von Fleury, 

Francis Mbrshman. 

Hugh of Lincoln, Saint, b. about the year 1135 
at the castle of Avalon, near Pontcharra, in Burgundy; 
d. at London, 16 Nov., 1200. His father, William, 
Lord of Avalon, was spnmg from one of the noblest of 
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Burgundian houses; of his mother, Anna, very little 
is known. After his wife’s death, William retired from 
the world to the Augustinian monastery of Villard- 
Benoit, near Grenoble, and took his son Hugh with 
him. JEugh became a religious arid was ordained 
deacon at the age of nineteen. In about the year 
1159 he was sent as prior to the cell, or dependent 

E riory, of St-Maximin, not far from his ancestral 
ome of Avalon, where his elder brother William 
had succeeded his father. At St-Ma^dmin Hugh 
laboured assiduously in preaching and in whatever 
p^ochial duties might be discharged by a deacon. 
Becoming more and more desirous to give himself to 
the complete contemplative life, he visited in company 
with the prior of Villard-Benolt the solitude of the 
Grande Chartreuse. Dom Basil was then head of the 
Chartreuse, and to him Hugh confided his desire of 
submitting to the Carthusian rule. To test his voca- 
tion the prior refused him any encouragement, and his 
own superior, alarmed at the idea of losing the flower 
of his community, took him back quickly to Villard- 
Benolt, and made him vow to give up Iris inten- 
tion of joining the Carthusians. He submitted and 
made the promise, acting, as his historian assures us, 
“in good laith and purity of intention, placing his 
confidence in God, and trusting that God would bring 
about his deliverance” ; his call to a higher life was 
yet doubtful, his obedience to one who was still his 
superior was a certain duty, and not a “ sinful act”,^ as 
thinks his modern Protestant biographer. Realizing 
that his vow, made without proper deliberation and 
under the strongest emotion, was not binding, he re- 
turi^ed to the Grande Chartreuse as a novice in 1153. 
Soon after his profession the prior entrusted him with 
the care of a very old and infirm monk from whom he 
received the instruction necessary to prepare him for 
the priesthood. He was probably ordained at thirty, 
the age then required by canon law. When he had 
been ten years a Carthusian he was entrusted with the 
important and difficult office of procurator, which he 
retained till the year 1180, leaving the Grande Char- 
treuse then to become prior of Witham in England, the 
first Carthusian house in that country. It was situ- 
ated in Somerset and had been founded by Henry II 
in compensation for his having failed to go on the 
crusade imposed as a penance for the murder of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. The first two priors had 
succumbed to the terrible hardships encountered at 
the new foundation, where the monks had not even a 
roof to cover them, and it was by the special request 
of the English king that St. Hugh, whose fame had 
reached him through one of the nobles of Maurienne, 
was made prior. His first attention was given to the 
building of the Charterhouse. He prepared his plans 
and submitted them for royal approbation, exacting 
full compensation from the king for any tenants on 
the royal estate who would have to be evicted to make 
room for the building. Long delay was occasioned 
by the king’s parsimony, but the Charterhouse, an 
exact copy of the Grande Chartreuse, was at last 
finished. Henry placed the greatest confidence in St. 
Hugh, frequently visiting Witham, which was on the 
borders of Sel wood forest, one of the monarch’s favour- 
ite hunting-places. The saiift was fearless in reprov- 
ing Henry’s faults, especially his violation of the rights 
of the Church. His keeping of sees vacant in order to 
appropriate their revenues, and the royal interference 
in elections to ecclesiastical posts evoked the sternest 
reproach from St. Hugh. 

In May, 1180, Henry summoned a council of bishops 
and barons at Eynsham Abbey to deliberate on 
affairs of state in general. The filling of vacant 
bishoprics was determined on, and, among others, the 
canons of Lincoln, who had been without a bishop for 
about sixteen years, were ordered to hold an election. 
After some discussion, their choice fell on the king’s 
nominee, Hugh, prior of Witham. He refused the 


bishopric because the election had not been free. A 
second election was held with due observance of canon 
law — this time at Lincoln, and notin the king’s private 
chapel — and Hugh, though chosen unanimously, still 
refused the bishopric till the prior of the Grande 
Chartreuse, his superior, had given his consent. This 
being obtained by a special embassy from England, 
he was consecrated in St. Catherine’s chapel, West- 
minster Abbey, on 21 September, 1181, by Arch- 
bishop Baldwin of Canterbury. He was enthroned in 
Lincoln cathedral on 29 Sept. The new bishop at 
once set to the work of reform. He attacked the 
iniquitous forest laws, and excommunicated the 
king’s chief forester. In addition to this, and al- 
most at the same time, he refused to install a courtier 
whom Henry had recommended as a prebendary of 
Lincoln. The king summoned him to appear at 
Woodstock, where the saint softened the enraged 
monarch by his ready wit, making him approve of nis 
forester’s excommunication and the refusal of the 
prebend’s stall. He soon became conspicuous for his 
unbounded charity to the poor, and it was long re- 
membered how he used to tend with his own hands 

{ )eople ajffiicted with leprosy then so common in Eng- 
and. His was a model episcopate. He rarely left 
the diocese, became personally acquainted with his 
priests, held regular canonical visitations, and was 
most careful to choose worthy men for the care of 
souls; his canons were to reside in the diocese, and if 
not present at Lincoln were to appoint vicars to take 
their places at the Divine Office. Once a year he re- 
tired to Witham to give himself to prayer, far from 
the work and turmoil of his great diocese. 

In July, 1188, he went on an embassy to the French 
king, and was in France at the time of Henry’s death. 
He returned the following year and was present at 
Richard I’s coronation; in 1191 he was in conflict with 
Longchamp, Bishop of Ely and justiciar, whose unjust 
commands he refused to obey, and in 1194-6 was a 
prominent defender of Archbishop Geoffrey of York, 
m the dispute between that prelate and his chapter. 
Hugh was also prominent in trying to protect the 
Jews, great numbers of whom lived in Lincoln, in the 
persecution they suffered at the beginning of Richard’s 
reign, and he put down popular violence against them 
in several places. In Richard I Hugh found a more 
formidable person to deal with than his predecessor 
had been. His unjust demands, however, he was 
resolute in opposing. In a council held at Oxford, in 
1198, the justiciar. Archbishop Hubert, asked from the 
bishops and barons a large grant of money and a 
number of knights for the king’s foreign wars. Hugh 
refused on the ground that he was not bound to fur- 
nish money or soldiers for wars undertaken outside 
En|;land. His example was followed by Herbert of 
Salisbury, and the archbishop had to yield. Richard 
flew into one of his fits of rage, and ordered the confis- 
cation of Hugh’s property, but no one dared to lay 
hands on it. The saint journeyed to Normandy, met 
Richard at Chdteau-Gaillard and, having^ won the 
monarch’s forgiveness and admiration by his extraor- 
dinai^r courage, proceeded to rebuke him fearlessly 
for his faults — his infidelity to his wife, and encroach- 
ments on the Church’s rights. “ Truly’ *, said Richard 
to his courtiers^ “ if all the prelates of the Church were 
like him, there is not a king in Christendom who would 
dare to raise his head in the presence of a bishop.” 
Once more St. Hugh had to oppose Richard in his 
demands. This time it was a claim for money 
from the chapter of Lincoln. Crossing again to Nor- 
mandy he arrived just before the king’s death, and 
was present at his obsequies at Fontevrault. He 
attended John’s coronation at Westminster in May, 
1199, but was soon back in France aiding the king in 
the affairs of state. He visited the Grande Char- 
treuse in the summer of 1200 and was received every- 
where on the journey with tokens of extraordinary 
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respect and love. While returning to England he was 
attacked by a fever, and died a few months after- 
wards at the Old Temple, the London residence of 
the bishops of Lincoln. The primate performed his 
obsequies in Lincoln cathedral, and King John as- 
sisted in carrying the coffin to its resting-place in the 
north-east transept. In 1220 he was canonized by 
Honorius III, and his remains were solemnly trans- 
lated in 1280 to a conspicuous place in the great south 
transept. A magnificent golden shrine contained his 
relics, and Lincoln became the most celebrated centre 
of pilgrimage in the north of England . It is not known 
what became of St. Hugh’s relics at the Reformation; 
the shrine and its wealth were a tempting bait to 
Henry VIII, who confiscated all its gold, silver, and 

E recious stones, “with which all the simple people 
e moch deceaved and broughte into greate super- 
sticion and idolatrye”. St. Hugh’s feast is kept on 
17 November. In the Carthusian Order he is second 
only to St. Bruno, and the ^eat modern Charterhouse 
at Parkminster, in Sussex, is dedicated to him . 

Like most of the great prelates who came to Eng- 
land from abroad, St. Hugh was a mighty builder. 
He rebuilt Lincoln cathedral, ruined by the great 
earthquake of 1185, and, though much of the minster 
which towers over Lincoln is of later date, St. Hugh 
is responsible for the four bays of the choir, one of the 
finest examples of the Early English pointed style. 
He also began the great hall of the bishop’s palace. 
St. Hugh’s emblem is a white swan, in reference to the 
beautiful story of the swan of Stowe which con- 
tracted a deep and lasting friendship for the saint, 
even guarding him while he slept. 

Magna Vita S. Hugonia Epia. Lincolnienaiat ed. Dimock 
(Loncion, 1864); Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, VII, ed. 
Dimock (London, 1877); Chroniclea of Henry It, Richard I and 
John, ed. Howlett (London, 1885) ; Roger of Hovbdbn, Hia- 
toria, ed. Stubbs (London, 1870); Thurston, The Life of St. 
Hugh of Lincoln (London, 1898) ; Perry, Life of St Hugh of 
Lincoln (London, 1879); Adams, Political Hiatory of England 
1066-“1B16 (London, 1905) ; Stephens, Hiatory of the Engliah 
Church from 1066-W2 (London, 190^. 

R. Urban Btjtlbr. 

Hugh of Remiiemont (sumamed Candidus or 
Blancus), cardinal, born of a noble family, probably 
in Lorraine, died soon after 1098. He became a Bene- 
dictine at Remiremont, whence he was summoned to 
Rome by Leo IX and created Cardinal-Priest of San 
Clemente in 1049. He was a shrewd diplomat, but 
was loyal to the pope only as long as it was to his own 
advantage. After the death of Nicholas II in 1061 
he adhered to the antipope Cadalous, but submitted 
to the lawful pope, Alexander II, in 1067. A year 
later he was sent as legate to Spain, On his way 
thither he presided over synods at Auch, Toulouse, 
Gerona, and Barcelona. In Spain he was successful 
in enforcing celibacy among priests and introducing 
the Roman in place of the Mozarabic Liturgy, but 
being accused of simony he was recalled to Rome. 
In 1072 he was sent as legate to France, where he again 
committed acts of simony. He succeeded, however, in 
exculpating himself before Alexander II and his suc- 
cessor Gregory VII. He had wielded great influ- 
ence upon the election of the latter and was sent by 
him as le^te to France and Spain in 1073. On this 
embassy ne committed new acts of simony, and in 
consequence was deposed by Gregory VII. From 
this time on he was a bitter antagomst of Gregory 
VII. He took a prominent part in the anti-Gregorian 
synods at Worms in 1076 and at Brixen in 1080 and 
was repeatedly excommunicated by Gregory VII. 
The last years of his life are veiled in obscurity. 

Holtkotte, Hugo Candidua, ein Freund und Qegner Oregora 
VII (Miinster, 1903) ; Bihlmbybh in KircUichea Handlexikon 
(Munich, 1907), s. V. 

Michael Ott. 

Hugh of St-Oher (Lat. db Sancto Caro; de 
Sancto Theodorico), a Dominican cardinal of the 


thirteenth century; b. at St-Cher, near Vienne, in 
Dauphin^ (France), about 1200; d. at Orvieto (Italy), 
19 March, 1263. He studied philosophy, theology, 
and jurisprudence in Paris, and next taught law in the 
same city. In 1225 he entered the Order of St. 
Dominic, and soon discharged therein the office of 
provincial, and next (1230) that of prior of the Domin- 
ican monastery in Paris. He became the confidant 
and adviser of several bishops, and the trusty envoy of 
Gregory IX to Constantinople (1233). In 1244 
Innocent IV raised him to the cardinalate, and was 
greatly helped by him at the Council of Lyons (1245). 
The same pontiff entrusted him with various impor- 
tant affairs, approved whatever changes Hugh sug- 
gested in the altogether too strict rule 'which Albert, 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, had 'wished to impose on 
the Carmelites, and after the death of the Emperor 
Frederick II, sent him as his legate to Germany. 
Alexander IV appointed him one of the examiners of the* 
so-called “ Evangelium iEtemum”. Chiefly through 
Hugh’s exertions, the Dominicans were pro'vided -with 
anew Biblical “ Correctorium”, which is still extant 
in MS.^ and which is still known as “ Correctorium 
Hugoms” and “Correctorium Praedicatorum His. 
“ Postillse in universa Biblia juxta quadruplicem sen- 
sum, litteralem, allegoricum, moralem, anagogicum ’* 
has often been printed, and bears witness to his un- 
tiring industry as a compiler of explanations of the 
Sacred Text. He is j ustly regarded as the first author 
of a verbal * ‘ Concordance ” to Holy Writ, a 'work which 
became the model for all follo'wing publications of the- 
kind (see Concordances of the Bible). Cardinal 
Hugh composed also numerous shorter works, among 
which may be mentioned: “Speculum Sacerdotum 
et Ecclesise”; “Sermones dominicales” ; “Sermones 
de Tempore et Sanctis”; “ Commentarius in IV. libros 
Sententiarum”, 

Dupin, Hiatoire dea Controveraea et dea Maticrea EcdSaiaa- 
tiquea traiteea dana le treizieme aihcle (Paris, 1698); Qubtip, 
Scriptorea Ordinia Prcedicaiorum (Paris, 1719); Touron, His- 
Unre dea hommea iUuatrea de VOrdre de St-Dominique (Paris, 
1743); Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina medioa et infimoe Mtatiar 
(Florence, 1858). 

Francis E. Giqot. 

Hugh of St. Victor, medieval philosopher, theo- 
logian, and mystical 'writer; b. 1096, at the manor of 
Hartingham in Saxony; d. 11 Mmrch, 1141. The 
works of Derlin^ and of Hugonin leave no doubt that 
Mabillon was mistaken in declaring his birthplace to* 
be Ypres in Flanders. He was the eldest son of Con- 
rad, Count of Blankenburg. His uncle, Reinhard, 
who had studied in Paris under William of Cham- 
peaux, had on his return to Saxony been made Bishop 
of Halberstadt. It was in the monastery of St. Pan- 
eras, at Hamerleve near Halberstadt, tnat Hugh re- 
ceived his education. In spite of the opposition of 
his parents, he took the habit of the Canons Regular 
of Au^tine at Hamerleve; before his novitiate 
was completed, the disturbed state of the country led 
his uncle to advise him to §o to the monastery of St. 
Victor in Paris, where he amved about 1115. William 
of Champeaux, its founder, on his.election to the See 
of Chalons, in 1112, had been succeeded by Gilduin, 
under whom it lost none of its reputation for piety 
and learning. Under his rule and guidance Hugh 
spent the rest of his life, studying, teaching, and 
■writing. On the tragic death or Thomas (20 Aug., 
1133), Hugh was chosen to succeed him as head of the 
School of St. Victor, and under his direction it at- 
tained to brilliant success. He is sometimes spoken 
of as alter Augustinus ^ because of his familiarity 'with 
the works of the great Father of the Church. 

His own works cover the whole range of the arts, 
and sacred science taught in his day. Until a few 
years ago, however, most historians of philosophy put 
him do'wn as a narrow-minded mystic out of touch 
with the world of thought and study, who hampered 
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rather than helped scientific progress, and whose fan- 
tastic symbolism misled subsequent generations. A 
careful examination of his works has led to a truer 
appreciation of one whom Hamack (History of Dog- 
ma, tr. London, 1899, VI, 44) terms ‘'the most in- 
fluential theologian of the twelfth century A great 
mystical writer, he was also a philosopher and a scholas- 
tic theologian of the first order. Primarily, he was a 
great lecturer, and that fact accounts for the early di^ 
persal of his works as his hearers dispersed, them 
frequent incorporation in later treatises, and the publi- 
cation under his name of so many unauthentic treat- 
ises. His teaching was one of the foundations of 
Scholastic theology, and his influence has affected 
the whole development of Scholasticism, for he was 
the first who after synthesizing the dogmatic treas- 
ures of the patristic age systematized them and 
formed them into a coherent and complete body of 
doctrine. That was the work of a genius. But his 
great merit as head of the school of St. Victor is that, 
when the heterodoxy and doctrinal temerity of Abe- 
lard endangered the new method which was being 
applied to the study of theology, Hugh and his fol- 
lowers, by their prudent moderation and uoimpeach- 
able ortnodoxy, reassured alarmed iDelievers and 
acclimatized the new scientific method in the Catholic 
schools. 

The work of theological classification made great 
progress in the time of Abelard, and in the Sum- 
nose ” were condensed encyclopedic summaries of the 
whole of theology. Abelard’s “Sic et Non ” traced the 
lines upon which the “Summse” were built up; but 
they reproduced the drawbacks of the parent work in 
that the difficulties stated in the pros and cons were 
frequently left unsolved. The introduction of more 
strictly logical processes culminated in the fusion of 
patristic erudition and rational speculation in the new 
constructive dialectical method. After the dogma 
had been established by the inteipretation of the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, the assistance of philos- 
ophy was sought to show the rational character of the 
dogma. That application of dialectics to theology- 
led Abelard into heresy and theologians of the twelfth 
century were deeply divided as to its legitimacy. It 
was defended by the Abelardian and Victorian 
Schools, and from them is descended what is prop- 
erly known as Scholastic theology. The Abelardian 
School of theology continued to exist even after its 
founder’s condemnation in 1141, but was influenced 
by the Victorian School, which in turn felt the influ- 
ence of the Abelardian School, but kept well within the 
limits of orthodoxy. Thus both contributed to the 
triumph of Scholasticism. 

Any attempted synthesis of Hugh’s teaching should 
be preceded by a critical examination of the authen- 
ticity of the treatises which have been included in the 
collected edition of his works, and some of the most 
authoritative historians of philosophy and theology- 
have gone astray through non-observance of tms 
elementary precaution. Others again have concen- 
trated their attention on his writings on mystical 
theology, where the supernatural reigns supreme — 
to attempt to appreciate an author’s philosophical 
-teaching upon data furnished by his endeavours to 
explain what passes in the soul possessed of perfect 
charity can only lead to confusion. Hugh has left us 
sufficient material, philosophical and theological, in 
which rational explanations stand side by side with 
revealed teaching, to enable us to form a sound opin- 
ion of his position as a philosopher, a theologian, and 
a mystic. 

As a Philosopher^ he has a clear idea, frequently 
emphasized, of the subject-matter of a purely rational 
science, different from theology; and the two orders 
of knowledge are as clearly differentiated in his writ- 
ings as in those of St. Thomas. By philosophy he 
meant the whole range of knowledge attained by 


natural reason. The assigning of a definite place to 
philosophy in the plan of studies was the result of a 
long and gradual process; but its place above the 
liberal arts and below theology is clearly defined by 
Hugh in the “Eruditionis Didascalise”. Abandoning 
the old outgrown framework, Hugh sets forth a new 
division of knowledge: “Philosqphia dividitur in 
theoreticam, practicam, mechanicam et logicam. 
Haec quatuor omnem continent scientiam.” — “Phi- 
losophy is divided into theoretical, practical, mechan- 
ical, and logical. These four [divisions] comprise all 
Imowledge.” — (Erud. Didasc., II, 2 ). This new di- 
vision of knowledge into speculative science, con- 
cerned with the nature and laws of things, ethics, the 
products of man’s activity, thoughts and words, is 
well and logically thought out. The whole of his ex- 
position of what is meant by knowledge, its object, 
divisions, and the order in which they ought to be 
dealt with, is a study unique in the Middle Ages be- 
fore the second half of the twelfth century, and had 
Hugh never written more than the early books of the 
“Didascalise”, he would still deserve a place among 
the philosophers of Scholasticism. It is interesting 
to note that, although the question of universals in his 
day filled the schools, and at St. Victor’s William of 
Champeaux had many faithful followers, Hugh sys- 
tematically avoids the whole question, although in 
places he rejects some of the principal arguments put 
forward by the Realists. The markedly psychological 
trend of the whole of his philosophical system has 
recently been the subject of careful study by Ostler. 
Hugh’s teaching concerning God has been fully ana- 
lysed by Kilgenstein, and gives us the key to the whole 
of hk teaclmig: by the use of reason man can and 
must arrive at the knowledge of God: as&itas, pure 
spirituality, absolute simplicity, eternity, immensity, 
immutability of being and of action — such are the 
conceptions he discovers in his Maker, and which fur- 
nish him with a synthetic and well-reasoned idea of 
the Divine essence. At the same time he maintains 
the moral necessity of revelation, so that the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas, as set forth in the early chapters 
of the “Contra Gentiles”, adds nothing to Hugh. 
It is interesting to note that, folio-wing St. Anselm’s 
“Monologium”, he takes the human soul as the first 
element of observation as to the contingence of nature, 
and thence rises to God. (See P. L., CLXXVI, 824.) 

As a Theologian , — His valuable work as a sound 
thinker has already been mentioned; he had a keen 
appreciation of the merits of much of Abelard’s theo- 
logical work and always cites him with reject; at the 
same time he combated his^ errors. Thus, when 
Abelard, in treating of creation, had replaced the 
freedom and omnipotence of God by a most exag- 
gerated Optimism, Hugh attacked the error in his 
“De Sacr.”, Bk. I, P. II, c. xxii. His Christological 
teaching is marked by a semi-i^ollinarist error in 
attributing to the humanity of Christ not only the 
uncreated knowledge of the Word, but omnipotence 
and other Divine attributes. But he vigorously com- 
bats Abelard’s erroneous conceptions of the hypo- 
static union which led to a revival of Adoptionism that 
troubled the schools until its condemnation 18 Feb., 
1177, by Alexander III (1164-77). Hugh’s sacra- 
mental teaching is of great importance in that he be- 
gins the final stage in the formulation of the definition 
of a sacrament; synthesizing the scattered teaching 
of St. Augustine, he set aside the Isidorian definition 
and gave a truer and more comprehensive one, which, 
when perfected by the author of the '^Summa Sen- 
tentiarum”, was adopted in the schools. His works 
contain an extensive body of moral doctrine based 
upon a solid patristic basis, in the grouping of which 
the influence of Abelard is visible; but in his accurate 
analysis of the nature of sin, he combats Abelard’s 
error as to the indifferent character of all acts in them- 
selves apart from the will of the doer. At the same 
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time he held an erroneous view as to the reviviscence, 
after a fall, of previously pardoned mortal sins (De 
Sacr., Bk. II, F. XIV, c. viii). 

a Mystic . — Historians of philosophy are now 
coming to see that it betrays a lack of psychological 
imagination to be unable to figure the subjective co- 
existence of Aristotelian dialectics with mysticism of 
the Victorine or Bernardine type — and even their 
compenetration. Speculative thought was not, and 
could not be, isolated from religious life lived with 
such intensity as it was in the Middle Ages, when that 
speculative thought was active everjrwhere, in every 
profession, in every degree of the social scale. — After 
all, did not the same mind give us the two “ Summae” 
and the Office of the Blessed Sacrament? — Hugh of 
St. Victor was the leader of the great mystical move- 
ment of which the School of St. Victor became the 
centre, and he formulated, as it were, a code of the 
laws governing the soul’s progress to union with God. 
The gist of his teaching is that mere knowledge is 
not an end in itself, it ought to be but the stepping- 
stone to the mystical life — through thought, medita- 
tion, and contemplation; thought seeks God in the 
material world, meditation discovers Him within our- 
selves, contemplation knows Him supernaturally; and 
intuitively. Such are the “ three eyes” of the rational 
soul. Hugh’s mystical teaching was amplified by 
Richard of St. Victor, whose proud disdain for philos- 
op^ has been wrongly attributed to Hugh. 

Hugh’s chief works are: — 

(1) “ DeSacramentisChristianse Fidei ” (c. 1134), his 
masterpiece and most extensive work, a dogmatic 
synthesis similar to, but more perfect tnan, the “ In- 
trod uctio ad Theologiam” of Abelard (c. 1118), which 
was only concerned with the knowledge of God and of 
the Trinity, It is of a more literary character; in it 
the first place belongs to the argument from author- 
ity, but tne utilization of the dialectical method binds 
the discussion together. It is at once a summary and 
a corrected version of his earlier works. The work is 
•divided into two books comprising twelve and eigh- 
teen parts respectively each containing numerous 
•chapters. The following analysis of its contents will 
convey some idea of its range: Book I: 1. The Crea- 
tion; 2. The end of man’s creation; 3. The knowledge 
•of the Triune God; 4. The will of God and its signs; 
6. Angels; 6. Man before the Fall; 7. The Fall and its 
consequences; 8. The restoration of man and the use 
of sacraments; 9. The sacraments in general; 10. 
Faith; 11. The sacraments in particular and primar- 
ily those of the natural law; 12. Sacraments of the 
written law. Book II: 1. Incarnation of the Word; 
2. Grace and the Church; 3. The orders of the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy; 4. A mystical explanation of the 
sacred vestments; 5. Dedication of churches (in which 
the sacraments are conferred); 6. Baptism; 7. Con- 
firmation; 8. Holy Eucharist; 9. The lesser sacra- 
ments (sacramentals) ; 10. Simony; 11. Matrimony; 
12. Vows; 13. Virtues and vices; 14. Confession and 
absolution; 15. Extreme unction; 16. The state of 
•souls after death; 17. Christ’s second coming and the 
resurrection of the dead; 18. The state of things to 
•come. — It is the first complete theological work of the 
schools. 

(2) “Eruditionis Didascaliae, libri septem’' com- 
prises what we should now speak of as encyclopedics, 
methodology, introduction to Sacred Scripture,^ and 
an indication of how we may rise from things visible 
to a knowledge of the Trinitjr. 

(3) Scriptural commentaries (important both for 
his theological and mystical doctnnes): **Adnotar 
tiones Elucidatorise in Pentateuchon”; “In librum 
Judicum”; “In libros Re^m” (notes on the literal 
meaning of the texts); “In Salomonis Ecclesiasten 
Homilise xix” practical rather than exegetical); 
“ Adnotationes Elucidatorise in Threnos Jeremise; 
in Joelem prophetam” (working out the literal, alle- 


gorical, and moral meanings); “Explanatio in Canti- 
cum Beatse^ Marise ” (allegorical and tropological). 
The “ Qusestiones et Decisiones in Epistolas S. Pauli”, 
printed among his works in Migne, are certainly pos- 
terior to Hugh. 

(4) “ Commentariorum in Hierarchiam Coelestem S. 
Dionysii Areopagitse secundum interpretationem 
Joannis Scoti libri x.” 

(5) His chief mystical works are: “De Area Noe 
Morali et Mystic^”; “De Vanitate Mundi”; “De 
Arrh4 Animse”; “De Contemplatione et eius specie- 
bus” (first published by Haurlau as an appendix to 
his book in 1859). 

(6) As regards the “ Summa Sententiarum” , usually 
ascribed to Hugh of St. Victor, considerable discussion 
has recently taken place. Haureau, Mignon, Gietl, 
Kilgenstem, Baltus, Ostler attribute it to Hugh. 
Denifle, arguing from the anonymity of the MSS., left 
the question open. But Portali4, basing his argu- 
ment upon important doctrinal differences, appears to 
have shown that it is not the work of Hugh, althou^ 
it belongs to his school. The general line of his 
argument is that the “Summa Sententiarum” is 
certainly posterior to the “De Sacramentis”, upon 
which it frequently draws; doctrines, methods, and 
formulsB show evident progress in the “Summa”. 
It would seem that it is absolutely impossible that 
Hugh should have written the “Summa” after the 
“ De Sacramentis”, for the “ Summa” borrows from the 
Abelardian School errors Hugh would not have taught, 
and even errors and formulse which he expressly 
attacked. De Wulf agrees with this, and Pourrat has 
brought additional evidence, based upon an examina- 
tion of the sacramental teaching of the two works, in 
support of the same thesis. None of the writers cited 
above, as being in favour of Hugh’s authorship, have 
dealt with Portali4’s evidence. 

The best edition of the works of Hugh of St. Victor 
is that of the Canons of St. Victor, printed at Rouen 
in 1648. It is not a critical edition, however, and 
genuine, spurious, and doubtful works are foimd side 
by side- It was republished in 1864, with slight 
modifications, bj^ the Abb6 Migne in P. L., CLXXV- 
CLXXVII, but it is neither complete nor critically 
satisfactory, and should be used in conjunction with 
J.-B. Haur^au’s “Hugues de St-Victor et l’4dition de 
ses oeuvres” (Paris, 1859) and the same writer’s “ Les 
(Euvres de Hugues de Saint-Victor: Essai Critique” 
(Paris, 1886), in which he supplements and corrects 
many of the conclusions of the earlier work. But 
Haur4au’s rationalistic bias renders his exposition of 
Hugh’s doctrine unreliable, without careful checking. 

Derling, Disseriaiia de ffwone a 8. Vidme (Helmstadt, 
1746) ; Liebner, Hugo von 8. victor wid die theolog. Richtungen 
8. Zeit (Leipzig, 1832); Weis, Hvgonia de8. Victore Mdhoaue 
Myetious (Strasburg, 183^ ; Hugonin, Essai sur la fondedion de 
VEcole de 8a\ntrVictoT in F, L., CLXXV ; Haur^av, Hugues de 
8aint-‘VidLor: Nouvel Examen de V edition de see oeuvres (Paris, 
1869) ;I 0 ., LesCSuvres deHuguesde St-Victor .-essai critique (Paris, 
1886) ; Hbtwer, De Fidei et Scieniicedtscrimine ac consortio juxta 
mentem Hvgonis a 8. Victore^ Commentarius (Breslau^ 1875); 
Denifle, ArchivfUrLiterat'wrundKirchengeschichte des Mittdal- 
iers,l (1^6), 402, 584 JII (1887) /634-40; Gietl, D ie Senfenzen- 
Rolands (Freiburg imBr., 1891); Mignon, Les origines de la 
Scholastique et Hugues de Saint-Victor (Paris, 189^ ; Schmidt, 
Hugo von St. Victor oils P&dagog (Meissen, 1893); Kilgenstein, 
Die Ootteslehre des Hugo von St Victor (Wdrzburg, 1897) ; Sum- 
marized by Baltus, Dieu daprks Hugues de St-Victor in Rev, 
BinidicHne, XV (1898), 109-123 ; 200-214; Santini, Ugp da S, 
Vittore: Studio Filosofico (Alatri, 1898) ; Portali6 in Diet, de 
thSol. cath.f B. y. AbSlard, I (Paris, 1903), 36 sq. (i. Faso, was pub- 
lished in 1899): De Wulp, Histoire de la pnilosovhie m^diSvale 
(Louvain, 1905), 212-15; 228-30; Obtlbtl, Die Fsychologie des 
Hugo von St, Viktor (1906) ; Pourrat, La thiologie sacramentaire 
(Paris, 1907); Bouuabrt, Reo. dHist. EccL, X (1909), 278 sq. 

Edward Mters. 

Hugh of Strasburg, theologian, fiourished during 
the latter half of the thirteenth century. The dates 
of his birth and death are unknown. His prominence 
in the history of medieval theology is due to the fact 
that he is now considered to be the author of the fa- 
mous “Compendium theologke” or “Compendium 
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theologicse veritatis’ ', which, on account of its scope 
and style, as well as its practical arrangement, w’as for 
400 years used as a text-book. By reason of its exten- 
sive use and wide circulation it was often copied and 
later more often printed and reprinted. The work 
consists of seven books which treat of the Creation, the 
Fall, the Incarnation, Grace, the Sacraments, and the 
Four Last Things. 

In the entire medieval literature there is probably 
no work whose composition has, till very recently, 
been attributed to so many different authors. The 
incunabula of Venice, Lyons, Strasburg, Ulm, and 
Nuremberg enumerated by Hain (Repert. bibliogr.) are 
without the author's name. Some attribute^ it to 
the Dominican Ulrich of Strasburg. Bach in the 
'‘Kirchenlexikon" (I, 427) makes Albert of Strasburg 
the author, but recent researches ^ to show that such 
a person never existed. Thomas Dorinberg, who sup- 
plied the edition of 1473 with an index, was for a long 
time looked upon as the author; others attributed it 
to St. Thomas Aquinas. In the magnificent edition 
of Lyons (1557), furnished with notes and index by 
the Franciscan John of Combes, it is credited to the 
Dominican Albert the Great and is placed in the folio 
edition of the latter's works published at Lyons 
(1651). Again, some held St. Bonaventure to be its 
author, with the result that the ''Compendium" 
found a place in the appendix of the eighth volume of 
his works (Rome, 1588-96). 

Among other great theologians to whom it was 
ascribed are Hi^n of Saint Cher, Alexander of Hales, 
Aureolus, the Oxford Dominican Thomas Sutton, 
Peter of Tarantasia and others. Recent investiga- 
tions go to show, however, that the "Compendium" 
cannot be the work of any of these, but was most 
probably, if not certainly, written by Hugh of Stras- 
Durg. Other works attributed to him are: "Com- 
mentarium in IV libros sententiarum"; "Quodlibeta, 
quaestiones, disputationes et varise in divines libros 
explanationes". 

and Echard, Script. Ord. Freed., 1, 470: Hurtbr, 
Nomenclator: Pflbger, Zeitschr. f. k. Theol, XXVIII (1904), 
429-40; KaikoHk (1880), 1, 442. 

Joseph Schroeder. 

Hugh the Great, Saint, Abbot of Cluny, b. at 
Semur (Brionnais) in the Diocese of Autun, 1024; d. 
at Cluiiy, 28 April, 1109. 

His Early Life. — ^The eldest son of Count Dalma- 
tius of Semur and Aremberge (Aremburgis) of Vergy, 
Hugh was descended from the noblest families m 
Burgundy. Dalmatius, devoted to war and the 
chase, desired that Hugh should adopt the knightly 
calling and succeed to the ancestral estates; his 
mother, however, influenced it is said by a vision 
vouchsafed to a priest whom she consulted, wished her 
son to dedicate nimself to the service of God. From 
his earliest years Hugh gave indication of such ex- 
traordinary earnestness and piety that his father, 
recognizing his evident aversion from the so-called 
gentle pursuits, entrusted him to his grand-uncle 
Hugh, Bishop of Auxerre, for preparation for the 
priesthood. Under the protection of this relative, 
Hugh received his early education at the monastery 
school attached to the Priory of St. Marcellus. At the 
age of fourteen he entered the novitiate at Cluny, 
where he displayed such religious fervour that he was 
allowed to make his vows in the following year with- 
out completing the severe novitiate usual at this 
monastery. The special privilege of the Cluniac Con- 
gregation enabled him to become deacon at eighteen 
and priest at twenty. In recognition of his wonderful 
zeal for the discipline of the order, and of the confidence 
awakened by his conspicuous talent for government, 
he was quickly, in spite of his youth, chosen grand 
prior. In this capacity he was charged with the whole 
domestic directionof the cloister in both spiritual and 
temporal affairs, and represented the abbot during his 


absence (cfr. D’Ach^ry, " Spicilegium ", 2nd ed., I, 
686). On the death of St. Odilo on 1 January, 1049, 
after a prolonged administration of nigh upon half 
a century, Hugh was unanimously elected abbot, 
and was solemnly installed by Archbishop Hugh of 
Besangon on the Feast of the Chair of Peter at Antioch 
(22 February), 1049. 

Hugh as Abbot. — Hugh’s character bears many 
points of resemblance to that of his great contempo- 
rary and friend, St. Gregory IX. Both w’ere animated 
with a burning zeal to extirpate the abuses then prev- 
alent among the clergy, to crush investiture wdth its 
corollaries, simony and clerical incontinence, and to 
rescue Christian society from the confusion into which 
the reckless ambition and avarice of rulers and the 
consequent political instability had throwm it. The 
emperor claimed the right to appoint bishops, abbots, 
even the pope himself (see Investitures, Conflict 
op), and in too mgjiy cases his selection was swayed 
entmely by political motives to the exclusion of every 
thought of religious fitness. To prevent the Church 
from lapsing into a mere appanage of the State and to 
re-establish ecclesiastical discipline w^ere the great 
objects alike of Gregory and Hugh, and if, in certain 
cases, Gregory allowed his zeal to outstrip his discre- 
tion, he found in Hugh an unflinching ally, and to fhe 
Benedictine Order, particularly the Cluniac branch, 
belongs the chief credit of promulgating among the 
people and carrying into effect in Western Europe the 
many salutary reforms emanating from the Holy See. 
In founding Cluny, in 910, and endowing it with his 
entire domains, William the Pious of Aquitaine had 
placed it imder the direct protection of Rome. Thus 
Cluny, with its network of daughter-foundations (see 
Cluny, Congregation of; Gallia Christ., II, 374), was a 
formidable weapon for reform in the hands of the suc- 
cessive popes. Hugh entrusted the election of the 
superiors of all cloisters and churches subject to him 
into spiritual hands, promised them — in addition to 
the privileges of the congregation — the support and 
protection of Cluny, and thus saved hundreds -of 
cloisters from the cupidity of secular lords, wdio were 
very loath to interfere with the rights of a congregation 
so powerful and enjoying such high favour with em- 
perors and kings. To secure this protection numbers 
of cloisters became affiliated with Cluny; new houses 
were opened in France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, 
while under Hugh was also founded at St. Pancras 
near Lewes the first Benedictine house in England. 
(See, however, Augustine of Canterbury, Saint; 
Dunstan, Saint.) Since the superiors of most of 
these houses were either directly or indirectly nomi- 
nated by Hugh, and since, as abbot, he had to ratify 
the elections, it is easy to understand how important 
a rdle he played in the great struggle between im- 
perialism and the Holy See. 

As early as 1049, at the age of twenty-five, Hugh 
appeared at the Council of Reims. Here, at the re- 
quest and in the presence of Leo IX, he expressed 
himself so energetically against the reigning abuses 
t^t even the simoniacal bishops could'not withstand 
his zeal. This advocacy contributed largely to the 
passing of many remedial ordinances concerning church 
discipline (cfr. Labbe, "Cone.", IX, 1045-6), and led 
Leo lx to take Hugh with him to Rome that he might 
have the assistance and advice of the young abbot at 
the great council to be held in 1050, at which the ques- 
tion of clerical discipline was to be decided and the 
heresy of Berengarius condemned (cfr. Hefele, " Con- 
ciliengesch.”, IV, 741). Leo’s successor, Victor 11, 
also held Hugh in the highest esteem, and confirmed in 
1055 all the privileges of Cluny. On Hildebrand’s 
arrival in France as papal legate (1054), he hastened 
first to Cluny to consult with Hugh and secure his as- 
sistance at the Council of Tours. Stephen IX, imme- 
diately on his elevation, summoned Hugh to Rome, 
made him the companion of his journeys, and finally 
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died in his arms at Florence (1058). Hugh was also 
the companion of Nicholas II, and under him took 
part in the Council of Rome which promulgated the 
important decree concerning papal elections (Easter, 
1059). He was then sent to France with Cardinal 
Stephan, a monk of Monte Cassino, to effect the execu- 
tion of the decrees of the Roman synod, and pro- 
ceeded to Aquitaine, while his colleague repaired to 
the north-west. The active support of the numerous 
cloisters subject to Cluny enabled him to discharge 
his mission with the greatest success. He assembled 
councils at Avignon and Vienne, and managed to win 
the support of the bishops for many important reforms. 
In the same year (1060) he presided over the Synod of 
Toulouse. At the Council of Rome in 1063 he de- 
fended the privileges of Cluny which had been reck- 
lessly attacked in France. Alexander II sent St. 
Peter Damian, Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, as legate to 
France to adjudicate in this and other matters, mean- 
while ratifying all the privileges held by Hughes pred- 
ecessors. After a stay at Cluny, during which he con- 
ceived the high admiration and veneration for the 
monastery and its abbot reflected in his letters (cfr. 

Epist.”, VI, 2, 4, 5, in R L., CXLIV, 378), the legate 
held a council at Chalons, which decided in favour of 
Hugh. 

Scarcely had Hildebrand ascended the Chair of 
Peter as Gregory VII when he wrote to Cluny to secure 
Hugh’s co-operation in promoting his various reforms. 
Hugh was entrusted to deal with the delicate case of 
the unworthy Archbishop Manasse of Reims, as well 
as with commissions in connexion with the expedition 
of Count Eyroul of Roucy against the Saracens in Spain. 
Frequently urged by Gregory to come to Rome, Hugh 
was unable to leave France until after the lamentable 
occurrences of 1076 (see GregoryVII), but then hast- 
ened to visit the pope at Canossa. With the assistance 
of Countess Mathilda, he managed to bring about the 
reconciliation — ^unfortunately of but short duration — 
between Gregory and Henry IV, who had already ad- 
dtessed a letter full of affection to the abbot declar- 
ing his great desire for the peace of the Church (cfr. 
“ Hist. Lit. de la France^’, loc. cit. infra). Hugh was 
subsequently engaged witn the papal legate in Spain 
in the matter of ecclesiastical reform, and, as a result 
of his diligence and the high favour he enjoyed with 
Alphonsus VI of Castille, the Mozarabic was replaced 
by the Roman Ritual throughout that monarch’s realm. 
Thanks to the assistance of the many Cluniac founda- 
tions in Catalonia, Castille, Leon, Aragon, etc., and the 
many bishops chosen from their inmates, he was also 
enabled to give a great impetus to ecclesiastical reform 
in these countries. In 1077 he was commissioned to 
preside over the Council of Langres, and later to under- 
take the removal of the Bishop of Orleans and the 
Archbishop of Reims. Gregory wrote him many affec- 
tionate letters, and at the Roman synod in 1081 re- 
ferred to Hugh in terms of praise seldom used by a 
successor of Peter concernipg a living person. That 
this appreciation was not confined to the Holy Father 
is evident from the fact that, when asked by Gregory 
whether his opinion was shared by them, all present 
answered: Placet, laudamus ” (Bullar. Clun., p. 21), 

On the revival of the quarrel between Henry IV and 
the Holy See, Hugh set out immediately for Rome, 
but w^Ls seized on the way and conducted before the 
monarch. So earnestly did he urge Henrv to make 
his submission to Peter’s successor that he seemed 
again to have bridged the quarrel, if this were not an- 
other example of the king’s well-lmown duplicity. It 
is scarcely necessary to state that Hugo’s intimacy 
with the Holy See continued unchanged under Urban 
II and Paschal II, since both issued from the ranks 
of his monks. Surrounded by cardinals and bishops, 
Urban consecrated on 25 October, 1095, the high altar 
of the new church at Cluny, and granted the monastery 
new privileges, which were augmented by Paschal 


during his visit in 1107. At the great Council of 
Clermont in 1095, whose decision to organize the First 
Crusade was a clear indication of the great religious 
enthusiasm resulting from Gregory’s and Hugh’s 
labours, the abbot performed most valuable services 
in the composition and promulgation of the decrees, 
for which he was specially thanked by the pope. Un- 
til the death, in 1106, of Henry IV, who in that year 
addressed two letters to his “dearest father”, begging 
for his prayers and his intercession with the Holy See 
(cfr. “Hist. Lit. de la France”, loc. cit. infra), Hugh 
never relaxed his efforts to bring about a reconciliation 
between the spiritual and temporal powers. 

In the spring of 1109, Hugh, worn out with years and 
labours, and feeling his end approaching, asked for the 
Last Sacraments, summoned around him his spiritual 
children, and, having given each the kiss of peace, 
dismissed them with the greeting: Benedidte, Then, 
asking to be conveyed to the Chapel of our Blessed 
Lady, he laid himself in sackcloth and ashes before her 
altar, and thus breathed forth his soul to its Creator on 
the evening of Easter Monday (28 April). His tomb 
in the church was soon the scene of miracles, and to it 
Pope Gelasius II made a pilgrimage in 1119, dying at 
Cluny on 29 January. Elected at the monastery on 2 
February, Callistus III began immediately the process 
of canonization, and, on 6 January^ 1120, declared 
Hugh a saint, appointing 29 April nis feast-day. In 
honour of St. Hu^ the Abbot of Cluny was henceforth 
accorded the title and dignity of a cardinal. At the 
instance of Honorius III the translation of the saint’s 
remains took place on 23 May, 1220, but, during the 
uprising of the Huguenots (1575), the remains and the 
costly shrine disappeared with the exception of a few 
relics. 

Hugh’s Personality and Influence. — ^In the case 
of comparatively few of our saints has the decision of 
their own and subsequent ages been so unanimous as 
in that of St. Hugh. Living in an age of misrepre- 
sentation and abuse, when the Church had to contend 
with far greater domestic and external inimical forces 
than those marshalled by the so-called Reformation, 
not a single voice was raised against his character — ^for 
we disregard the criticism of the French bishop, who 
in the heat of a quarrel pronounced hasty words after- 
wards to be recalled, and who was subsequently one of 
Hugh’s panegyrists. In one of his letters Gregory 
declares that he confidently expects the success of 
ecclesiastical reform in France through God’s mercy 
and the instrumentality of Hugh, “whom no impre- 
cation, no applause or favours, no personal motives 
can divert from the path of rectitude” (Gregorii 
VII Registr,, IV, 22). In the “Life of Bishop Amulf 
of Soissons”, Amulf says of Hugh: “Most pure in 
thought and deed, he was the promoter and perfect 
guardian of monastic discipline and the regular life, 
the unfailing support of the true religious and of men 
of probity, the vigorous champion and defender of the 
Holy Church” (MabiUon, op. cit. infraj saec. VI, pars 
II, p. 632). And of his closmg years Bishop Bruno of 
Segni writes: “Now aged and burdened with years, 
reverenced by all and loved by all, he still governs that 
venerable monastery [sc. Clunv] with the same con- 
summate wisdom — a man in all things most laudable, 
difficult of comparison, and of wonderful sanctity” 
(Muratori, “Rerum Ital. script.”, Ill, pt. ii, 347). 

Emperors and kings vied with the soverei^ pontiffs 
in bestowing on Hugh marks of their veneration and 
esteem. Henry the Black, in a letter which has come 
down to us, addresses Hugh as his “very dear father, 
worthy of every respect”, declares that he owes Ms 
own return to health and the happy birth of Ms child 
to the abbot’s prayers, and urges him to come to the 
Court at Cologne the following Easter to stand sponsor 
for tMs son (the future Henry IV) . During her widow- 
hood Empress Agnes wrote to Hugh in terms no less 
respectful and affectionate, asking him to pray for the 
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happy repose of her husband’s soul and for the pros- 
perous reign of her son. Reference has been already 
made to the letters sent to Hugh by Henry IV, who, 
notwithstanding his prolonged struggle to make the 
Church subservient to the imperial power, seems never 
to have lost his affection and profound respect for his 
saintly godfather. In recognition of the benefits de- 
rived from the Cluniac foundations, Ferdmand the 
Great of Castille and Leon (d. 1065) made his kingdom 
tributary to Cluny; his sons Sancho and Alfonso VI 
doubled the tribute, and the latter, in addition to 
introducing the Roman Ritual at Hugh’s request, car- 
ried on a most affectionate correspondence with the 
abbot. In 1084 Hugh was chosen by the kings^ and 
princes of the various Christian kingdoms of Spain as 
arbiter to decide the question of succession. When 
Robert II of Burgundy refused to attend the Council 
of Autun (1065X at which his presence was necessary, 
Hugo was sent to summon the duke, and remonstrated, 
with him so eloquently in the interests of peace that 
Robert accompanied the abbot unresistingly to the 
council, became reconciled with those who had put his 
son to death, and promised to respect thenceforth the 
property of the Church. 

William the Conqueror of England, shortly after 
the Battle of Hastings (1066), made rich presents 
to Cluny and begged to oe admitted a conf rater of 
the abbey like the Spanish kings. He subsequently 
begged Hugh to send six monks to England to minister 
to the spiritual needs of the Court, and renewed his 
request m 1078, promising to appoint twelve of the 
Cluniac Congregation to bifliopricsand abbacies within 
the kingdom. Hugh disabused his mind on the sub- 
ject of ecclesiastical appointments, and, when found- 
ing a little later the Priorate of St. Pancras at Lewes, 
took every precaution to secure in the case of it and its 
dependent cloisters freedom of election and respect 
for canon law. How necessary this precaution was, the 
Investiture war, which broke out under William’s sons, 
clearly indicated. The champion of the Church in 
this struggle, St. Anselm of Canterbury, was one of the 
many bishops who consulted Hugh in their difficulties 
and trials, and on three occasions — once during his 
exile from England — ^visited the abbot at Cluny, 

For the monks under his care Hugh was a model of 
fatherly forethought, of devotion to discipline and 
)rayer, and unhesitating obedience to the Holy See. 
n furtherance of the great objects of his order, the 
service of God and personal sanctification, he strove to 
impart the utmost possible splendour and solemnity to 
the liturgical services at Cluny. Some of his liturgical 
ordinances, such as the singing of the Veni Creator at 
Tierce on Pentecost Sunday (subsequently also within 
the octave), have since been extended to the entire 
Roman Church. He began the magnificent church 
at Cluny — ^now unfortunately entirely disappeared — 
which was, until the erection of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
the largest church in Christendom, and was esteemed 
the finest example of the Romanesque style in France. 
For the part played by Cluny in the evolution of this 
style and for its special school of sculpture, the reader 
must be referred to treatises on the history of archi- 
t^ture. Hugh gave the first impulse to the introduc- 
tion of the strict cloister into the convents of nuns, 
prescribing it first for that of Marcigny, of which his 
sister became first prioress in 1061 (Cucherat, op. cit. 
infra), and where his mother also took the veil. Re- 
nowned for his charity towards the suffering poor, he 
built a hospital for lepers, where he himself performed 
the most menial duties. It is impossible to trace here 
the effect which his granting of personal and civic 
freedom to the bondsmen and colonists feudatory to 
Clunjr, and the fostering of tradesmen’s guilds — ^the 
nuclei from which most of the modem cities of Europe 
sprang — ^have had on civilization. 

Although his favourite study was the Scriptures, St. 
Hugh encouraged science in every possible way, and 
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showed his deep interest in education by teaching in 
person in the school attached to the monastery. Not- 
withstanding the exceeding activity of his life he found 
time to carry on an extensive correspondence. Almost 
all his letters and his ‘‘ Life of the Blessed Virgin ”, for 
whom as well as for the souls in purgatory he had a 
great devotion, have been lost. However, his extant 
letters and his Sermo ” in honour of the martyred 
Saint Marcellus are sufficient to show “ how well he 
could write and with what skill he could speak to 
the heart” (Hist. Lit. de la France, IX, 479). 

The sources for Hu^’s biography are the Vitce of Rainald, 
Hildbbebt, the monk Hugo, Gilo, and Anontmus Pbimus and 
Sbcundus. The Vitce of Ramald and Anonymua Pnmus, to- 
gether with a metrical Synopsis of the former also by Ramald 
are given m Acta SS , III, Apr., 648-58; those of Hildebert, 
Hugo, and Anonymus Secundus in Bibliotheca Clumacensis, ed. 
Mabbieb and DU Chesne (Paris, 1614), 413-38;' 447-62, 557- 
60. LiEHMANN, Forschungen zur Geseh des Ahtes Hugo I von 
Cluny (GSttmgen, 1869) is a careful consideration of the infor- 
mation contained in all the above Vitoe except that by Gilo. 
The Vita of Gilo was first edited by L’Huillibb, Vie de St- 
Hugues (Solesmes, 1888), probably the best biography yet writ- 
ten. For the Cluniac discipline see Hebgott, Vetus aisciphna 
monastica (Paris, 1726), 371 sqq., and P. L.^ CXLIX (Paris, 
1882). The following works may also be consulted: Duckett, 
Charters and Records of Cluni (Lewes, 1890); Idem, Record- 
Evidences among Archives of the Ancient Abbey of Cluni from 
1077 to 15S7 (Lewes, 1886), containing documents in connexion 
with the foundation of the order in England; Mabillon, An- 
nales O, S, J5., III-V (Paris, 1703-38) ; Sainte-Mabthb, GaUia 
Christ., IV (Paris, 1728), 1117; HiiLTOT, Hist, des ordres 
religieux, V (Paris, 1792); Champly, Hisi. de Cluny Q/Ltcon, 
1866); Hist. Lit. de la France, IX, 465 sqq.; Heimbucher, Die 
Orden u. Kongreg. der kath. Kirche, 1 (Paderbom, 1896), 116 
sqq.; Baumer in Kirchenlex.,s. v.; Bouegain, Chaire Francaise, 
xfl* 8. (1879), 72; Brial, Rec. hist. France, XIV (1806), cxi, 
71-3; PiGNOT, Hist, de Cluny, II (Paris, 1868), 1-372; Watten- 
BACH, Devisch. Geschichtsquell., II (1874), 150; Cucherat, 
Cluny au ormbme sikcle (Autim, 1886) ; Bernard and Bruel, 
Recudl des chartes de VAbbaye de Cluny (Paris, 1876—); 
(3RBBVBN, Die Wirksamkeit der Cluniacenser aufkirchl.u. polit. 
Gebiete im 11, Jahrhunderte (Wesel, 1870). 

Thomas Kennedy. 


Hugo, Charles-Hyacinthb, b. 20 Sept., 1667, at 
St. Mihiel (Department of Meuse, France) ; d. 2 August, 
1739. He entered the Norbertine novitiate at Pont- 
^-Mousson, where he pronounced his vows on 28 Aug., 
1685, receiving the name of Louis in religion. He 
went through his course of philosophy and theology 
at the Abbey of Jovillier, near Bar-le-Duc, and after- 
wards at the University of Bourges, where he gradu- 
ated as Doctor of Theolo^ in 1690 or 1691. Having 
taught theology in the Abbey of Jandeures, and later 
in that of Btival in Lorraine, he was named prior of 
St. Joseph’s at Nancy in 1700, where he remained 
imtil 1713, although in 1708 he had been elected coad- 
jutor of the Abbey of Flab4mont, then held in cowr 
mendam by Nicholas Brisacier, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
a secular priest. On 12 August, 1710, Hugo was 
chosen coadjutor to Simeon Godin, Abbot of Etival 
(Stivagium), and the choice having been ratified by 
Clement XI, he was installed with the title of Abbot of 
Fontaine-Andr6, a suppressed Norbertine abbey in 
Switzerland, by the Prince-Bishop of Basle, on 23 
July, 1712. Ten years later Abbot Simeon resigned 
the direction of the abbey, and Hugo was unanimously 
elected in his place, 22 October, 1722. Though now 
at the head of one of the largest abbeys in Lorraine, 
Hugo found time to co-ordinate the numerous docu- 
ments he had collected and the notes he had made 
with a view to the publication of three of his most im- 
portant works, the “ Sacrce antiquitatis monumenta”, 
the ‘‘Annales Ordinis Prsemonstratensis”^ and the 
History of Lorraine”. In order to give his personal 
attention to their publication, he even favoured the 
erection of printing presses at Etival itself. 

A regrettable conflict respecting the right of ex- 
emption which the Abbot of Etival claimed for his 
abbey arose at that time between the abbot and the 
Bishop of Toul. The cause was brought to Rome, 
where Cardinal Lercari, secretary of state,- warmly 
upheld the contention of Hugo. In order to put an 
end to this lamentable incident Benedict XIII named 
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Hugo Bishop of Ptolemais in partibus in the consistory 
of 15 Dec., 1728. 

Hugo had long planned to write a full and detailed 
history of the Norbertme Order, and in 1717 the 
general chapter of the order had encouraged him to 
carry out his plan by naming him historiographer of 
the order and by requesting all the abbots to give him 
all the information they possessed concerning their 
abbeys. The first two volumes of the “ Annales*’ had 
already been published and the third was in the hands 
of the royal censor when Hugo died. 

That Hugo was a strenuous, learned, and con- 
scientious worker may be judged from the number and 
the importance of the books he has published or pre- 
pared for publication. His style is elegant and har- 
monious, and, as Aug. Digot says with reference to 
the History of Lorraine^ it surpasses that of Dom 
Calmet, whose style is heavy and diffuse. In 1699 
Hugo published a Refutation of the system of Fay- 
dit on the Blessed Trinity’^ ; it was a solid work, accord- 
ing to Paquot. He is also the author of some books 
on the Order of Canons Regular, one of which is 
favourably* referred to by Benedict XIV ; likewise of 
several dissertations on seals, coins, or medals, on 

S ns and historical matters appertaining to the 
house of Lorraine. On 17 March, 1708, he was 
made by Duke Leopold a member of his privy council 
and requested to write the history of Lorraine. Hugo 
set to work with his usual energy and the work was 
ready in 1713, but Leopold, fearing that, owing to 
Hugo’s previous writings, this history might too much 
displease the royal house of France, asked Dom Cal- 
met, Abbot of Senones, to write the history instead of 
Hugo. Hugo’s ‘^Vie de St. Norbert, fondateur des 
Pr4montr4s” (Luxembourg, 1704) is remarkable for 
the elegance of its style and the important documents 
it contains. His two monumental works are: (1) 
Sacras antiquitatis monumenta historiea, dogmatica, 
diplomatica, notis illustrata”, in two volumes. The 
first volume was published in 1725; the second, after 
Hugo’s death, in 1744; (2) ^^Sacri et Canonici Ordinis 
Praemonstratensis Annales”, in two volumes, giving in 
alphabetical order the histo^ of each abbey. There 
are two more volumes of probationer, such as charters, 
etc., respecting each abbey. The third volume, with 
the title Annales Ordinis Praemonstratensis Saeculum 
Primum (1120-1220)”, which was to be followed by 
four more volumes, was ready for the press when Hugo 
died. After Hugo’s death the Abb'^ of Etival was 
given in commendam to the Bishop of Toul, and for one 
reason or another the third volume has, unfortunately, 
never been printed. Hugo’s manuscripts, forming 
eighteen volumes in folio, each of from 500 to 60u 
pages, are now preserved in the seminary of Nancy. 
They are fully; described by M. Vacant, professor at 
the seminary, in ” La Biblioth^que du Grand S4min- 
aire de Nancy” (1897). 

Works of Hugo, passim: preface to Annales; Goovaerts, 
Dictionnaire Biihbtblioffrapnique des Ecrivains, Artistes et Sor- 
vants de V Or dre de Pr^cmtri (Brussels), III, 110-29. Goovaerts 
flave.s the best and fullest description of Huw’s books and MSS. 
Digot, Charts Louis Hugo in MSmoires dela SocHti Royals des 
Sciences etc. de Nancy (1842), 99-169; also reprinted; Lien- 
hart in Spiritus Literarius Norbertinus, s. v. (Augsburg, 1771); 
Kessbl in Kirchenlex.i s. v. Huyo^ Ludwig Karl. 

F. M. Qbudbns. 

Hugo Etherianus. See Etheriantts. 

Huguccio (Hugh of Pisa), Italian canonist^ b. at 
Pisa, date unknown; d. in 1210. He , studied at 
Bologna, probably under Gandolphus, and taught 
canon law m the same city, perhaps in the school con- 
nected with the monastery of SS. Nabore e Felice. In 
1 190 he became Bishop of Ferrara . Among his pupils 
was Lothario de’ Conti, afterwards Innocent III, who 
held him in high esteem as is shown by the important 
cases which the pontiff submitted to him, traces of 
which still remain in the “Corpus Juris’' (c. Coram, 
34, X, 1, 29) . Two letters addressed by Innocent III to 


Huguccio were inserted in the Decretals of Gregonr 
IX (c. Quanto, 7, X, IV, 19; c. In quadam, 8, X,III, 
41). Besides a book, “Liber derivationum ”, dealing 
with etymologies, he wrote a “Summa ” on the “De- 
cretum ” of Gratian, concluded according to some in 
1187, according to others after 1190, the most exten- 
sive and perhaps the most authoritative commentary 
of that time. He omits, however, in the commentary 
on the second part of the “Decretum” of Gratian, 
Causse xxiii-xxvi, a gap which was filled by Joannes 
de Deo. 

Sarti, De Claris archigymnasii Bononiensis profeasoribvst I 
(Bologna, 1896), 353 sq.; Schulte, Gesch%cMe der QueUm und 
Literatur des canonischen Rechts (Stutt^rt, 1875-80) I, 156- 
70; Gillmann, Paucapalea und Paleoe bei Huguccio in Archiv 
fur kathohsches Kirchenrecht, LXXXVIII (Mainz, 1908), 466- 
79. 
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Huguenots, a name by which the French Protes- 
tants are often designated. Its etymology is un- 
certain. According to some the word is a popular 
corruption of the German Eidgenossen (conspirators, 
confederates), which was used at Geneva to designate 
the champions of liberty and of union with the Swiss 
Confederation, as distinguished from those who were 
in favour of submission to the Duke of Savoy. The 
close connexion of the Protestants with Geneva, in 
the time of Calvin, might have caused this name to be 
given to them a little before the year 1550 under the 
form eigenots (or aignots), which became huguenots 
under the influence of Hugues, Bezanson Hu^es being 
one of their chiefs. Others have maintained that the 
word was first used at Tours and was applied to the 
early Lutherans, because they were wont to assemble 
near the gate named after Hugon, a Count of Tours 
in ancient times, who had left a record of evil deeds 
and had become in popular fancy a sort of sinister 
and maleficent genius. This name the people applied 
in hatred and derision to those who were elsewhere 
called Lutherans, and from Touraine it spread through- 
out France. This derivation would account for the 
form Hvjgonots, which is found in the correspondence 
of the Venetian ambassadors and in the documents 
of the Vatican archives, and for that of Huguenots, 
which eventually prevailed in the usage of Catholics, 
conveying a slight shade of contempt or hostility, 
which accounts for its complete exclusion from oflScial 
documents of Church and State. Those to whom it 
was applied called themselves the Riform^ (Re- 
formed) * the official documents from the end of the 
sixteenth century to the Revolution usually call them 
the pritendus r^form^ (pseudo-reformed). Since the 
eighteenth century they have been commonly desig- 
nated “French Protestants^* j the title beic^ suggested 
by their German co-religiomsts, or Calvinists, asBeing 
disciples of Calvin. 

Origin. — ^French Protestantism received from Cal- 
vin its first organization and the form which has 
since become traditional; but to Luther it owed the 
impulse which gave it birth. That the ideas of these 
two Reformers were to a certain degree successful in 
France was due in that country, as elsewhere, to 
the prevailing mental attitude. The Great Western 
Schism, the progress of Gallican ideas, the Prag- 
matic Sanction of Bourges, and the war of Louis XII 
against Julius II had considerably weakened the 
prestige and authority of the papacy. The French 
clergy, owing to the conduct of many of its mem- 
bers, inspired but little respect. After the Pragmatic 
Sanction (1438) the episcopal sees became the object 
of ceaseless rivalry and contention, while too many of 
the bishops ignored their obligation of residence. In 
spite of some attempts at reform, the regular clergy 
languished in inactivity, ignorance, and relaxation of 
discipline, and all their attendant imperfections. The 
humanism of the Renaissance had created a distaste 
for the verbose, formalistic scholasticism, still domi- 
nant in the schools, and had turned men back to the 
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cult of pagan antiquity, to naturalism, and in some 
cases to unbelief. Other minds, it is true, were led 
by the Renaissance itself to the study of Christian 
antiquity, but, under the influence of the mysticism 
which had shortly before this become current as a 
reaction from the system of the schools and the philos- 
ophy of the lit&rati, they ended by exaggerating the 
power of faith and the authority of Holy Scripture. 
It was this class of thinkers, affected at once by human- 
ism and mysticism, that took the initiative, more^ or 
less consciously, in the reform for which public opinion 
clamoured. , v 

Their first leader was Lef^vre d’Etaples (cj. v.), 
who, after devoting his early life to the teaching of 
philosophy and mathematics, became_ when nearly 
sixty years old an exegete and the editor of Freimb 
translations of the Bible. In the preface to his 
“Quincuplex Psalterium^’, published in 1509, and 
in that to his commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul, 
published in 1512, he ascribes to Scripture an almost 
exclusive authority in matters of religion, and preaches 
justification by faith even to the point of coimtmg 
good works as naught. Furthermore, he sees in the 
Mass only a commemoration of the one Sacrifice of the 
Cross. In 1522 he published a Latin commentary 
on the Gospels, the preface to which may be regarded 
as the first manifesto of the Reformation in France. 
Chlitoue, Farel, Gerard Roussel, Cop, Etienne Poncher, 
Michel d’Arande rallied around him as his disciples. 
Brigonnet, Bishop of Meaux, constituted himself their 
protector against the Sorbonne, and called them to 
preach in his diocese. None of these men, however, 
mtended to carry their innovations to the point of 
breaking with the Church; they meant to remain 
within it; they accepted and they sought its digmties. 
Lef^vre became Vicar-General to Bri^onnet; Gerard 
Roussel was made a canon of Meaux, then by papal 
appointment Abbot of Clairac, and eventually Bishop 
of Oloron; Michel d’Arande became Bishop of Samt- 
Paul-Trois-Chdteaux {Triscastrinmm). Their aim, 
for the time being, was only to '^preach the pure 
gospel”, and thereby lead the people back to the 
genuine religion of Christ, which, as they said, had 
been corrupted by the superstitions of Rome. 
They were powerfully aided in their undertaking by 
Margaret, Queen of Navarre, who favoured both them 
and their ideas; she was their advocate with her 
brother Francis I, and, when necessary, their pro- 
tectress against the Sorbonne. 

This learned body soon began to feel concern at the 
progress of the new ideas. Its syndic, B4da, was a 
man of narrow mind, of violent and sometimes ill- 
timed zeal, but of profound convictions, clear insight, 
and undeniably disinterested aims. Under his guid- 
ance the Sorbonne, aided only by the Parliament, took 
the lead in the struggle with heresy, while the king 
hesitated between the parties or changed his attitude 
according to his political interests. Since 1520 the 
writings of Luther had been spreading in France, at 
least among the educated, and his books were selling 
in Paris by hundreds. On 16 April, 1521, the faculty 
of theolo^ formally condemned Luther’s doctrines. 
Stimulated by this faculty and armed by the pope 
with special powers for the suppression of heresy, the 
Parliament of Paris was preparing vigorous measures 
gainst Lef^vre d’Etaples, out the kiiig interfered. 
When Francis I was imprisoned at Madrid, the Parliar 
ment, on which the queen-regent placed no restraint, 
inaugurated in 1523 sanguinary measures of repres- 
sion; not a year passed but some heretic was arrested 
and scourged or burned. The most famous of the 
victims in these early times was Louis de Berquin, a 
nobleman of Artois and a friend and councillor of the 
king; several Lutheran writings were found in Ms 
possession. At tMs energetic action of the Parlia- 
ment the Meaux group took fright and scattered. 
Bri$onnet retracted and wrote pastorals against 


Luther. Lef^vre and Roussel escaped to Strasburg 
or to the dominions of the Queen of Navarre. Chli- 
toue wrote against Luther, Farel rejoined Zwingli in 
Switzerland. But all this time Lutheranism con- 
tinued to spread in France, disseminated chiefly by 
the students and professors from Germany. Again 
and again the king complained in his edicts of the 
spread of heresy in his kingdom. Since 1530 there 
had existed at Paris a vigorous group of heretics, 
recruited principally from the literary men and the 
lower classes, and numbering from 300 to 400 per- 
sons. Some others were to be found in the Univer- 
sities of Orleans and Bourges; in the Duchy of Alen- 
9on, where Margaret of Navarre, the suzerain, gave 
them licence to preach, and whence the heresy 
spread in Normandy; at Lyons, where the Reforma- 
tion made an early appearance owing to the advent 
of foreigners from Switzerland and Germany; and at 
Toulouse, where the Parliament caused the arrest of 
several suspects and the burning of John of Cahors, 
a professor in the faculty of law. 

After condemning the works of Margaret of Na- 
varre, who was inspired with the new ideas, the Sor- 
bonne witnessed the banishment of B4da and the 
appointment of Cop to the rectorship of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, although he was already suspected of 
sympathizing with Lutheranism. At the opening of 
the academic year, 1 November, 1533, he delivered 
an address filled with the new ideas. This address 
had been prepared for Mm by a young student then 
scarcely known, whose influence however upon the 
French Reformation was to be considerable; this was 
John Calvin (q. v.). Born in 1509 at Noyon in 
Picardy, where his father was secretary of the bish- 
opric and promoteuT to the chapter (an ecclesiastical 
office analogous to the civil office of public prosecutor), 
he obtained his first ecclesiastical benefice there in 
1521. Two years later he went to study at Paris, 
then to Orleans (1528) and to Bourges for the study 
of law. At Bourges he became acquainted with sev- 
eral Lutherans — among others his future friend Mel- 
chior Wolmar, professor of Greek. His cousin 01iv4- 
tan had already initiated him into their ideas; some 
of these he had adopted, and he introduced them into 
Cop’s rectorial discourse. This address called forth 
repressive measures against the two friends. Cop fled 
to Switzerland, Calvin to Saintonge. The latter soon 
broke with Catholicism, surrendered his benefices, for 
which he received compensation, and towards the 
end of 1534 betook himself to Basle in consequence of 
the affair of the placards”—!, e. the violent mani- 
festos against the Mass which, by the contrivance of 
the Lutherans, had been placarded in Paris (18 Oc- 
tober, 1534), in the provinces, and even on the door 
of the king’s apartments. Francis I, who until then 
had been divided between Ms will to meet the wishes 
of the pope and the expediency of winning to himself 
the support of the Lutheran princes of Germany 
against Charles V, made up Ms mind to defer on this 
occasion to the demands of the exasperated Cath- 
olics. In the January following he took part in a 
solemn procession during the course of which six 
heretics were burned; he let the Parliament arrest 
seventy-four of them at Meaux, of whom eighteen 
were also burned; he himself ordered by edict the 
extermination of the heretics and of those who should 
harbour them, and promised rewards to those who 
should inform against them. But before the end of 
the year the king reversed his policy and thought of 
inviting Melanchthon to Paris. It was at this junc- 
ture that Calvin entered upon his great r61e of leader 
of fiVench Protestantism by writing his “Institutio 
ChristiansB Religionis” (Institutes of the Christian 
Religion) , the preface to wMch, dated 23 August, 1535, 
took the form of a letter addressed to Francis I. It 
was published in Latin (March, 1536), and was at once 
an apology, a confession of faith, and a rallying signal 
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for the partisans of the new ideas, who were no longer 
Catholics and were hesitating in their choice between 
Luther, Zwingli, and the other chiefs of the Refor- 
mation. Calvin became famous; many Frenchmen 
flocked to him at Geneva, where he went to reside in 
1536, making that city the home of the Reformation. 
Thence his disciples returned to their own country 
to spread his writings and his ideas, and to rally old 
partisans or recruit new ones, -farmed at their 
progress, Francis I, who had just concluded a treaty 
with the pope (June, 1538), thenceforward took a 
decidedly hostile attitude towards Protestantism, 
and maintained it until his death (31 March, 1547). 
In 1539 and 1540 the old edicts of toleration were 
replaced^ by others which invested the tribunals and 
the magistrates with inquisitorial powers against the 
heretics and those who shielded them. At the in- 
stance of the king the Sorbonne drew up first a for- 
mula of faith in twenty-six articles, and then an index 
of prohibited books, in which the works of Dolet, 
Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin appeared; the parlia- 
ments received orders to prosecute anyone who should 
preach a doctrine contrary to these articles, or circu- 
late any of the books enumerated in the index. This 
unanimity of king, Sorbonne, and Parliament, it may 
be said, was what prevented the Reformation from 
gaining in France tne easy success which it won in 
Germany and England. The magistrates were every- 
where extremely zealous in enforcing the repressive 
edicts. At Paris, Toulouse, Grenoble, Rouen, Bor- 
deaux, and Angers, numbers of heretics and hawkers 
of prohibited books were sent to the stake. At Aix 
the Parliament passed a decree ordering a general 
massacre of the descendants of the Waldenses 
grouped around M4rindol and de Cabri^res, its en- 
forcement to be suspended for five months to give 
them time for conversion. After withholding his 
consent to this decree for five years the king allowed 
an authorization for its execution to be wrung from 
him, and about eight hundred Waldenses were mas- 
sacred — ^an odious deed which Francis I regretted 
bitterly until his death. His successor, Henry 11, 
vigorously maintained the struggle against Protest- 
antism. In 1547 a commission — the famous Cham- 
hre Ardente — ^was created in the Parliament of Paris 
for the special purpose of trying heretics; then in 
June, 1551, the Ch^teaubriant Edict codified all the 
measures which had previously been enacted for the 
defence of the Faith. This legislation was enforced 
by the parliaments in all its rigour. It resulted in the 
execution of many Protestants at Paris, Bordeaux, 
Lyons, Rouen, and Chamb^ry, and drove the rest to 
exasperation. The Protestants were aided by a certain 
number of apostate priests and monks, by preachers 
from Geneva and Strasburg, by schoolmasters who 
disseminated the literature of the sect; they were 
favoured at times by bishops — such as those of Char- 
tres, of Uz^s, of Ntmes, of Troyes, of Valence, of Oloron, 
of Lescar, of Aix, of Montauban, of Beauvais; they were 
supported and guided by Csdvin, who from Geneva — 
where he was persecuting his adversaries (e. g. Cartel- 
lion), or having them burnt (e. g. Servetus) — ^kept up 
an active correspondence with ms party. With these 
helps the Reformers penetrated little by little into every 
part of France. Between 1647 and 1555 some of their 
circles began to organize themselves into churches at 
Rouen, Troyes, and elsewhere, but it was at Paris that 
the first Reformed church was definitely organized in 
1555. Others followed — at Meaux, Poitiers, Lyons, 
Angers, Orleans, Bourges, and La Rochelle. All of 
these took as their model that of Geneva, which 
Calvin governed; for from him proceeded the im- 
pulse which stimulated them, the faith that inspired 
them; from him, too, came nearly all the ministers, 
who put the churches into communication with that 
of Geneva and its supreme head. It lacked only a 
confession of faith to ensure the union of the churches 
VII.-'34 


and uniformity of belief. In 1559 there was held at 
Paris the first national synod, composed of ministers 
and elders assembled from all parts of France; it 
formulated a confession of faith, drawing inspiration 
from the writings of Calvin. 

Creed and Institutions. — ^From this moment the 
French Reformation was established; it had its creed, 
its discipline, its organization. Of the forty articles 
of its creed those alone are of interest here which 
embody the beliefs peculiar to the Huguenots. Ac- 
cording to these, Scripture is the rule of faith, and con- 
tains all that is necessary for the service of God and 
our salvation. The canonical books of which it is 
formed (all those in the Catholic canon except Tobias, 
Judithj Wisdom, Ecclus., Baruch, and Machabees) are 
recognized as such not by the common consent of the 
Churches, but by the internal testimony and per- 
suasion of the Holy Spirit, Who causes us to dis- 
cern them from other ecclesiastical books. The three 
symbols of the Apostles, of Nicsea, and of St. Atha- 
nasius are received as conformable to Holy Scripture. 

^ Man fallen through sin has lost his moral integrity; 
nature is utterly corrupt, and his will captive to 
sin. From this general corruption and condemnation 
only those are rescued whom God has elected of His 
pure boimty and mercy in Jesus Christ without con- 
sideration of their works, leaving the others under the 
said condemnation in order that in them His justice 
may be manifested. We are reconciled with God by 
the one sacrifice which Jesus Christ offered on the 
Cross, and our justice consists entirely in the remission 
of our sins assured to us by the imputation of the 
merits of Christ. Faith alone makes us sharers in 
this justice, and this faith is imparted to us by the 
hidden grace of the Holy Spirit; it is bestoweg, not 
once for all merely to set us upon the way, but to 
bring us to the goal; the good deeds done by us do 
not enter into the reckoning as affecting our justifi- 
cation. The intercession of the saints, purgatory, 
oral confession, the Sacrifice of the Mass, and indul- 
gences are human inventions. The institution of the 
Church is Divine; it cannot exist without pastors 
authorized to teach; no one should live apart from 
it. The true Church is the society of the faithful who 
agree to follow the word of God and the pure religion 
which is based thereon. It ought to be governed, 
in obedience to the ordinance of Christ, by pastors, 
guardians, and deacons. All true pastors have the 
same authority and equal power. Their first duty is 
to preach the Word of God; their second to adminis- 
ter the sacraments. The sacraments are outward 
signs and assured pledges of the grace of God. ^ There 
are only two: Baptism and the Supper, in which, by 
the Mdden and incomprehensible power of His Spirit, 
Jesus Christ, though He is in Heaven, spiritually 
nourishes and vivifies us. In Baptism, as in the 
Supper, God gives us that which the sacrament 
signifies. It is God’s will that the world be governed 
by laws and constitutions; He has established the 
various governments; these therefore must be obeyed. 

Tto profession of faith, the elements of which are 
borrowed from Calvin’s “Institutio Christianse Re- 
ligionis”, evidently takes for its basis Luther’s princi- 
pal doctrines, which are however here more methodi- 
cally expounded and more rigorously deduced. The 
Huguenots added to the Lutheran theories only the 
belief in absolute predestination and in the certainty of 
salvation by reason of the inamissibility of grace. 
They also deviated from Lutheranism in the organizar 
tion of their church (which is not, as with Luther, ab- 
sorbed in the State) and in their conception — obscure 
enough indeed — of the sacraments, in which they see 
more than the empty and inefiScacious^ signs of the 
Sacramentarians, and less than ceremonies conferring 
grace, the Lutheran conception of a sacrament. 

The discipline established by the Synod of 1659 
was also contained in forty articles, to which others 
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were very soon added. The primary organization 
with its successive developments may be reduced 
substantially to this: Wherever a sufficient number 
of the faithful were found, they were to^ organize in 
the form of a Church, i. e. appoint a consistory, call a 
minister, establish the regular celebration of the sac- 
raments and the practice of discipline. A church 
provided with all the elements of organization was an 
eglise dress^e; one which had only a part of these 
requisites was an eglise plantie* The former had one 
or more pastors, with elders and deacons, who com^ 
posed the consistory. This consistory was in the first 
instance elected by the common voice of the people; 
after that, it co-opted its own members; but these 
had to receive the approbation of the people. Pastors 
were elected by the provincial synod or the conference 
after an inquiry into their lives and beliefs, and a pro- 
fession of faith; imposition of hands followed. The 
people were notified of the election, and the newly 
elected pastor preached before the congregation on^ 
three consecutive Sundays; the silence of the people 
was taken as an expression of consent. The elders, 
elected by those members of the Church who were 
admitted to the Supper, were charged with the duty 
of watching over tne flock, jointly with the pastor, 
and of paying attention to all that concerned ecclesi- 
astical order and government.^ The deacons were 
elected like the elders; it was their office to administer, 
under the consistory, the alms collected for the poor, 
to visit the sick, those in prison, and so on. 

A certain number of churches went to form a con- 
ference. The conferences assembled at least twice a 
year. Bach church was represented by a pastor 
and an elder; the function of the conference was to 
settle such differences as might arise among church 
officers, and to provide generally for all that might be 
deemed necessary for the maintenance and the com- 
mon good of those within their jurisdiction.^ Over 
the conferences were the provincial synods, which were 
in like manner composed of a pastor and one or two 
elders from each church chosen by the consistory, 
and met at least once a year. The number of these 
provincial synods in the whole of France was at times 
fifteen, at other times sixteen. Doctrines, discipline, 
schools, the appointment of pastors, erection and de- 
limitation of parishes fell within their jurisdiction. 
At the head of the hierarchy stood the national synod, 
which, in so far as possible, was to meet once a year. 
(As a matter of fact, there were only twenty-nine be- 
tween 1559 and 1660 — on an average, one every three 
years and a half). It was made up of two mmisters 
and two elders sent by each provincial synod, and, 
when fully attended, it had (sixty or) sixty-four mem- 
bers. To the national synod it belonged to pronounce 
definitively upon all important matters, internal or 
external, disciplinary or political, which concerned 
relkion. 

The complement of these various institutions was 
the translhtion of the Bible into the vernacular. In 
1528 LefSvre d'Etaples had already completed a 
translation from the Vulgate, making use of Jean de 
E41y's already existing translation, but suppressing 
the glosses. His tranriation was improved Tby going 
back to the original texts in the four editions which 
appeared successively before the year 1641. But the 
first really Huguenot version was that of Olivetan, 
a relation of Calvin’s. It was called the “ Bible de 
Sevri^res” — ^the Sevri^res Bible — ^from the locality 
where it was printed. For the protooanonical books 
of the Old Testament it goes to the Hebrew; for the 
deuterocanonical, it is in many places content with a 
revision of Lef^vre’s text. Its New Testament is 
translated from the Greek. Calvin composed its 
preface. In 1540 there appeared an edition of it re- 
vised and corrected by the pastors of Geneva. Again 
there appeared at Geneva, in 1545, another edition 
in which Calvin had a hand. A more thorough re- 


vision marks the editions of 1553, 1561, and 1563, the 
last two with notes taken from Calvin’s commentaries. 
Finally, Olivetan’ s text, more or less revised or re- 
newed by Martin and Osterw^ald, became the per- 
manent basis of the Bibles in use among French 
Protestants. 

It was from Calvin, too, and from his book 
forme des pri^res et des chants eccl4siastiques ” 
(1542), that the Huguenot liturgy was taken. Like 
Luther’s, it embraces the suppression of tho Mass, the 
idea of salvation by faith, the negation of merit in any 
works, even in Divine worship, the proscription of 
relics and of the intercession of saints; it attaches 
great importance to the preaching of God’s word and 
the use of the vernacular only. But the breach with 
Catholicism is much wider than in the case of Luther. 
Under pretext of returning to the earliest ecclesiastical 
usage, Calvin and the French Protestants who fol- 
lowed him reduced the whole liturgy to three ele- 
ments: public prayers, preaching, and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. In the Divine service for 
Sunday prayers were either recited or chanted. At 
the beginning there was the public confession and 
absolution, the chanting of the Ten Commandments 
or of psalms, then a prayer offered by the minister, 
followed by the sermon and a long prayer for princes, 
for the Church and its pastors, for men in general, the 
poor, the sick, and so on. Besides these, there were 
special prayers for baptism, marriage, and the Supper, 
which last was under certain circumstances added to 
the Divine service. 

History. — (1) Militant Period . — ^The history of 
French Protestantism may be divided into four well- 
defined periods: (1) A Militant Period, in which it is 
struggling for freedom (1559-98); (2) the Period of 
the Edict of Nantes (1698-1685) ; (3) the Period from 
the Revocation to the Revolution (16S5-1800); (4) 
the Period from the Revolution to the Separation 
(1801-1906) . The organization of their discipline and 
worship gave the Huguenots a new power of expan- 
sion. Little by little they penetrated into the ranks 
of the nobility. One of the principal families of the 
kingdom, the Coligny, allied to the Montmorency, 
furnished them their most distinguished recruits in 
d’Andelot, Admiral Coligny, and Cardinal Odet de 
Chatillon. Soon the Queen of Navarre, Jeanne d’Al- 
bret, daughter of Margaret of Navarre, professed 
Calvinism and introduced it into her dominions by 
force. Her husband, Antoine de Bourbon, the first 
prince of the blood, appeared at times to have gone 
over to the Huguenots with his brother the Prince de 
Cond4, who, for his parti never wavered in his alle- 
giance to the new sect. Even the Parliament of Paris, 
which had so energetically carried on the sti^ggle 
against the heresy, allowed itself to become tainted, 
many of its members embracing the new doctrine. 
It was necessary to deal severely with these; many 
were imprisoned, Antoine du Bourg among others. 
But at this point Henry II died, leaving the throne to 
a delicate cliild of sixteen. Nothing could have been 
more advantageous for the Huguenots. Just at that 
time they formed a numerous group in almost every 
district of France, Certain provinces, such as Noi^ 
mandy, contained as many as 5000 of them; one day 
6000 persons at the Ih*4-aux-clercs, in Paris, sang the 
Psalms of Marot which the Huguenots had adopted; 
Basse-Guyenne, it was said, had seventy-six organized 
churches. Two years later, Bordeaux counted 7000 
of the Reformed; Rouen, 10,000; mention is made of 
20,000 at Toulouse, and the Prince de Cond4 presented 
a list of 2050 churches— which, it is true, cannot be 
identified. The papal nuncio wrote to Rome that the 
Idngdom was more than half Huguenot j this was 
assuredly an exaggeration, for the Venetian ambai^ 
sador estimated the district contaminated with this 
error at not the one-tenth part of France; neverthe- 
less it is evident that the Huguenots could no longer 
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be regarded as a few scattered handfuls of individuals, 
whose case could be satisfactorily dealt with by a few 
i udicial prosecutions. Organized into churches linked 
together by s 3 niods, reinforced by the support of 
great lords of whom some had access to the councils 
of the Crown, the Calvinists thenceforward constituted 
a political power which exerted its activity in na- 
tional affairs and had a history of its own. 

After the accession of Francis II, and through the 
influence of the Guises, who were all-powerful with the 
king and strongly devoted to Catholicism, the edicts 
against the Huguenots were rendered still more severe. 
Antoine du Bourg was burned, and a royal edict (4 
September, 1559) commanded that houses in which 
unlawful assemblies were held should be razed and the 
organizers of such assemblies punished with death. 
Embittered by these measures, the Huguenots took 
advantage of every cause for discontent afforded by 
the government of the Guises. After taking counsel 
with their theologians at Strasburg and Geneva, they 
resolved to have recourse to arms. A plot was 
formed, the real leader of which was the Prince de 
Cond6, though its organization was entrusted to the 
Sieur de la Renaudil, a nobleman of P4rigord, who 
had been convicted of forgery by the Parliament of 
Dijon, had fled to Geneva, and had there become an 
ardent Calvinist. He visited Geneva and England, 
and scoured the provinces of France to recruit sol- 
diers and bring them together about the Court — for the 
plan was to capture the Guises without, as the con- 
spirators said, lajdng hands on the king’s person. 
While the Court m order to disarm Huguenot hos- 
tility was ordering its agents to desist from prose- 
cutions, and proclaiming a general amnesty from 
whdch only preachers and conspirators were d&cepted, 
the Guises were warned of the plot being hatched, 
and thus enabled to stifle the revolt in the blood of 
the conspirators who were assembling in bands about 
Amboise, where the king was lodged (19 March, 
1560). The resentment aroused by the severity of 
this repression and the appointment as chancellor of 
Michel de L’H6pital, a magistrate of great modera- 
tion, soon led to the adoption of less violent counsels; 
the JEdiot of Romorantin (May, 1560) softened the lot 
of the Protestants, who had as their advocates before 
the Assembly of Notables ^ugust, 1560) the Prince 
de Cond6, the chancellor L’Hdpital, and the Bishops 
of Valence and Vienne. 

The accession of Charles IX, a minor (December, 
1560), brought into power, as queen regent, his 
mother Catharine de’ Medici. This was fortunate for 
the Huguenots. Almost indifferent to questions of 
doctrine the ambitious regent made no scruple of 
granting any degree of toleration, provided she might 
enjoy her pow^r in peace. She allowed the Cond4 
and the Coligny to practise the reformed religion at 
court, and even summoned to preach there Jean de 
Mouluc, Bishop of Valence, a Calvinist scarcely con- 
cealed by his mitre. At the same time she ordered the 
Parliament of Paris to suspend the prosecutions, and 
authorized Huguenot worship outside of the cities 
until such time as a national council should have 
pronounced on the Doatter. An edict promulgated 
in the month of April, while prohibitmg reli^ous 
manifestations, set at liberty those who had been 
imprisoned on religious grounds. In vain did the 
Parliament of Paris by to suspend the publication of 
this edict; a Judiciary commission composed of 
princes, high officers of the Crown, and members of 
the Royal Coimcil, granted the Huguenots amnesty 
on the sole condition that they should in future live 
like Catholics. In the hope of bringing about a 
reconciliation between the two religions Catharine 
assembled Catholic prelates and Huguenot ministers 
at the Conference of Poissy. For the latter Theodore 
de B^ze spoke; for the former, the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine. Each party claimed the victory. In* con- 


clusion the king forbade the Huguenots to hold eccle- 
’siastical property, and the Catholics to interfere with 
Huguenot worship. In January, 1562, the Hugue- 
nots were authorized to hold theu* assemblies outside 
of the towns, but had to restore all property taken from 
the clergy, and abstain from tumults and unlawful 
gatherings. This edict, however, only exasperated 
the rival factions; at Paris it occasioned disturbances 
which obliged Catharine and the Court to flee. The 
Duke of Guise, on his way from Lorraine to rejoin the 
queen, found at Vassy in Champagne some six or seven 
hundred Huguenots holding religious worship (1 
March, 1562), which according to the Edict of Januaiy 
they had no right to do, Vassy being a fortified town. 
Their singing soon interfered with the Mass at which 
the Duke of Guise was assisting. Mutual provoca- 
tions ensued, a quarrel broke out, and blood was shed. 
Twenty-three Huguenots were slain and more than a 
hundred wounded. 

Forthwith, at the call of the Prince de Cond6, there 
began the first of the civil wars called the ‘'wars 
of religion”. The Huguenots rose, as they said, to 
enforce respect for the Edict of January, which the 
Duke of Guise was trampling under foot. Every- 
where the mutual animosities found vent in acts of 
violence. Huguenots were massacred in one place, 
monks and religious in another. Wherever the in- 
surgents gained the mastery, churches were sacked, 
statues and crosses mutilated, sacred utensils pro- 
faned in sacrilegious burlesques, the relics of saints 
cast into the flames. The most serious encounters 
took place at Orleans, where the Duke of Guise 
was treacherously assassinated by a Huguenot. The 
assassin Poltrot de M4r4 declared that he had been 
urged on Iw B^ze and Coligny. Finally, although 
Cond6 and Coligny had not been ashamed to purchase 
support from Queen Elizabeth of England by deliver- 
ing Havre over to her, the victory remained with the 
Catholics. Peace was established by the Edict of 
Amboise (19 March, 1563), which left the Huguenots 
freedom of worship in one town out of each bailiwick 
(hailliage) and in the castles of lords who exercised the 
power of life and death (haute justice). Four years 
later there was another civil war which lasted six 
months and ended in the Peace of Longjumeau (23 
March, 1568), re-establishing the Edict of Amboise. 
Five months later, hostilities recommenced. Cond6 
occupied La Rochelle, but he was killed at Jamac, and 
Cqli^y, who succeeded to his command, was defeated 
at Moncontour. Peace was made in the following 
year, and the Edict of Saint-Germain (8 April, 1570) 
granted the Huguenots freedom of worship wherever 
Sheir worship lS.d been carried on before the war, 
besides leavmg in their hands the four following 
refuges — La Rochelle, Montauban, La Charity, and 
Cognac. 

On his return to Court, Coligny found great favour 
with the king and laboured to win his support for the 
revolted Netnerknds. The marriage of Henn^ King 
of Navarre, with the king’s sister, Margaret of Valois, 
soon after this brought all the Huguenot lords 
to Paris. Catharine de’ Medici, jealous of Coligny’s 
influence with the king, and it may be in collusion 
with the Duke of Guise who had his father’s death to 
avenge on the admiral, plotted the death of the latter. 
But the attempt failed; Coligny was only wounded. 
Catharine, fearmg reprisals from the Huguenots, sud- 
denly won over the king and his coimcil to the idea of 
puttmg to death the Hu^enot leaders assembled 
m Pans. Thus occurred tne odious Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, so called from the saint whose feast 
fell on the same day (24 August,^ 1572), Admiral 
Coligny being slain with many of his Hu^enot fol- 
lowers. The massacre spread to many provincial 
towns. The number of victims is estimated at 2000 
for the capital, and 6000 to 8000 for the rest of 
France. The long explained to foreign courts that 
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Coligny and his partisans had organized a plot against 
his person and authority, and that he (the king) had 
merely suppressed it. Thus it was that Pope Gregory 
XIII at first believed in a conspiracy of the Huguenots, 
and, persuaded that the king had but defended him- 
self against these heretics, held a setyice of thanks- 
giving for the repression of the conspiracy, and com- 
memorated it by having a medal struck, which he sent 
with his felicitations to Charles IX. There is no 
proof that the Catholic clergy were in the slightest 
degree connected with the massacre. Cries of hor- 
ror and malediction arose from the Huguenot ranks; 
their writers made France and the countries beyond its 
borders echo with those cries by means of pamphlets 
in which, for the first time, they attacked the abso- 
lute power, or even the very institution of royalty. 
After St. Bartholomew's the Huguenots, though be- 
reft of their leaders, rushed to arms. This was^ the 
fourth civil war, and centred about a few fortified 
towns, such as La Rochelle, Montauban, and Nimes. 
The Edict of Boulogne (25 June, 1573) put an end to 
it, granting to all Huguenots amnesty for the past and 
liberty of worship in those three towns. It was felt 
that the rising power of the Huguenots was broken — 
that from this juncture forward they would never 
again be able to sustain a conflict except by allying 
themselves with political malcontents. They them- 
selves were conscious of this; they gave themselves a 
political organization which facilitated the mobiliza- 
tion of all their forces. In their synods held from 
1573 to 1588 they organized France into g6niralit6s, 
placing at the head of each a general, with a perma- 
nent council and periodical assemblies. The dele- 
gates of these g^raJitSs were to form the States 
General of the Union, which were to meet every three 
months. Special committees were created for the 
recruiting of the army, the management of the fi- 
nances, and the administration of justice. Over the 
whole organization a ‘^protector of the churches” 
was appointed, who was the chief of the party. 
Cond4 held this title from 1674; Henry of Navarre 
after 1576. It was, so to say, a permanently organ- 
ized revolt. In 1574 hostilities recoimnenced; the 
Huguenots and the malcontents joined forces against 
impotent royalty until they wrested from Henry, the 
successor of Charles IX (30 May, 1574), by the Edict 
of Beaulieu (May, 1576) the right of public worship 
for the religion, thenceforth oflScially called the 
^itendm rqormie, throughout France, except at 
Faris and the Court. There were also to be estab- 
lished chambers composed of equal numbers of Cath- 
olics and Huguenots in eight Parliaments; eight 
places de sureU were to be ^ven to the Huguenots; 
there was to be a disclaimer of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the families which had suffered 
from it were to be reinstated. These large con- 
cessions to the Huguenots and the approbation given 
to their political organization led to the formation 
of the Lea^e, which was organized by Catholics 
anxious to defend their religion. The States-General 
of Blois (December, 1576) declared itself against 
the Edict of Beaulieu. Thereupon the Protestants 
took up arms under the leadership of Henry of 
Navarre, who, escaping from the Court, had re- 
turned to the Calvinism which he had abjured at 
the time of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
advantage was on the Catholic side, thanks to some 
successes achieved by the Duke of Anjou, the king's 
brother. The Peace of Bergerac, confirmed W the 
Edict of Poitiers (September, 1577), left the Hugue- 
nots the free exercise of their religion only in the sub- 
urbs of one town in each bailiwick (bailliage). and in 
those places where it had been practised beiore the 
outbreak of hostilities and whicn they occupied at 
the current date. 

The national synods, which served to fill up the 
intervals between armed struggles, give us a glimpse 


into the forces at work in the interior life of the 
Huguenot party. The complaints made at their 
synods show clearly that the fervour of their early 
days had disappeared; laxity and dissensions were 
finding their way into their ranks, and at times pas- 
tors and their flocks were at variance. It was neces- 
saty to forbid pastors to publish anything touching 
religious controversies or political affairs without the 
express approval of their conferences, and the consis- 
tories were asked (1581) to stem the ever-widening 
wave of dissolution which threatened their church. 
A Venetian ambassador writes at this period that the 
number of Huguenots had decreased by seventy per 
cent. But the death of the Duke of Anjou on 10 
June, 1584, the sole surviving heir of the direct line 
of the Valois, revived their hopes, since the King of 
Navarre thus became heir presumptive to the throne. 
The prospect thus opened aroused the League; 
it called upon Henry III to interdict Huguenot wor- 
ship everywhere, and to declare the heretics incapable 
of holding any benefices or public offices — and con- 
sequently the King of Navarre incapable of succeeding 
to the throne. By the Convention of Nemours (7 
July, 1585) the king accepted these conditions; he 
revoked all previous edicts of pacification, ordered the 
ministers to leave the kingdom immediately and the 
other Huguenots within six months, unless they 
chose to be converted. This edict, it was said, sent 
more Huguenots to Mass than St. Bartholomew's 
had, and resulted in the disappearance of all their 
churches north of the Loire; it was therefore impos- 
sible for them to profit by the hostilities which broke 
out between the king and the Guises, and resulted in 
the assassination of the Guises at the States-General 
of Blois (23 December, 1588) and the death of Henry 
III at the siege of the revolted city of Paris (1 August, 
1589). Henry of Navarre succeeded as Heniy IV, 
after promising the Royalist Catholics who had joined 
him that he would seek guidance and instruction 
from a council to be held within six months, or sooner 
if possible, and that in the meantime he would main- 
tain the exclusive practice of the Catholic religion in 
all those places where the Huguenot religion was not 
actually being practised. Circumstances prevented 
him from keeping his word. The League held Paris 
and the principal towns of France, and he was forced 
into a long struggle against it, in which he was en- 
abled to secure victory only after his conversion to 
Catholicism (July, 1593), and, above all, after his 
reconciliation with the pope (September, 1595). The 
Huguenots had meanwnile been able to obtain from 
him only the measure of tolerance guaranteed by the 
Edict of Poitiers; they had profited by this to reopen 
at Montauban (June, 1594) the synods which had 
been interrupted for eleven years. They soon com- 
pleted their political organization in the Assemblies of 
Saumur andf Loudun, they extended it to the whole 
of France and claimed to treat with the king as equal 
with equal, bargaining with him for their help against 
the Spaniards, refusing him their contingents at the 
siege of Amiens, withdrawing them in the midst of a 
campaign during the siege of La F6re. Thus they 
brought the king, who was besides anxious to end the 
civil war, to grant them the Edict of Nantes (April- 
May, 1598). 

(2) Under the Edict of Nantes,— This edict, containing 
93 public and 36 secret articles, provided in the first 
place that the Catholic religion should be re-estab- 
lished wherever it had been suppressed, together 
with all the property and rights previously enjoyed 
by the cler^. The Huguenots obtained the free 
exercise of their religious worship in all places where 
it actually existed, as also in two localities in every 
bailiwick (bailliage), in castles of lords possessing the 
right of life and death, and even in those of the 
ordinary nobles in which the number of the faithful 
did not exceed thirty. They were eligible for all 
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public offices, for admission to colleges and academies, 
could hold synods and even political meetings; they 
received 45,000 crowns annually for expenses of wor- 
ship and support of schools; they were given in 
the Parliament of Paris a tribunal in which their 
representatives constituted one-third of the members, 
while in those of Grenoble, Bordeaux, and Toulouse 
special chambers were created, half of whose mem- 
bers were Huguenot. One hundred jilaces de surete 
were ceded to them for eight years, and, while the 
king paid the garrison of these fortresses, he named 
the governors only with the assent of the churches. 
If many of these provisions are nowadays recognized 
by common laWj some on the other hand would seem 
incompatible with orderly government. This con- 
dition of benevolent and explicit tolerance was en- 
tirely new for the Huguenots. Many of them con- 
sidered that too little had been yielded to them, while 
the Catholics thought that they had been given too 
much. Pope Clement VIII energetically complained 
of the edict to Cardinal d'Ossat, the king^s ambas- 
sador; the French clergy protested against it; and 
many of the parliaments refused for a long time to 
register it. Henry IV succeeded finally in imposing 
his will on all parties, and for some years the Edict of 
Nantes ensured the religious peace of France. The 
Huguenots, possessing at that time 773 churches, 
enjoyed during the reign of Henry IV the most perfect 
calm; their happiness was marred only by the efforts 
of the Catholic clergy to make converts among them. 
Cardinal du Perron and many of the Jesuits, Capu- 
chins, and other religious engaged in this work, and 
sometimes with great success. Upon the death of 
Henry IV (1610) there was at first no change in the 
situation of the Protestants. They did indeed raise 
numerous complaints in their assemblies of Saumur, 
Grenoble, La Rochelle, and Loudun, but in reality 
they had no grievances to allege except those due to 
popular intolerance with which the Government had 
nothing to do. Truth compels the less prejudiced 
among their historians to admit that the Humenots, 
who complained so much of Catholic intolerance, 
were themselves just as intolerant wherever they 
happened to be the stronger. Not only did they re- 
tain the church property and the exclusive use of the 
churches, but, wherever possible (as at B4am), they 
even opposed the enforcement of those clauses of the 
Edict of Nantes which were favourable to Cath- 
olics. They went so far as to prohibit Catholic wor- 
ship in the towns that had been ceded to them. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that Sully, the min- 
ister of Henry IV and himself a Protestant, could 
obtain for Catholic priests permission to enter the 
hospitals of La Rochelle, when summoned to admin- 
ister the sacraments, and authorization to bi^, with 
never so little solemnity, their dead co-religionists. 
To this intolerance, which often explains the attitude 
of the Catholics, they added the imprudence of showing 
themselves ever ready to make common cause with 
the domestic enemies of the State, or with any 
lords who might be in revolt. In 1616, in Guyenne, 
Languedoc, and Poitou, they allied themselves with 
Rohan and Cond6, who had risen against the queen 
regent, Marie de’ Medici. They again got restless 
when the king, conformably with the Edict of Nantes, 
re-established Catholicism at B^am. An assembly, 
held at La Rochelle despite the king’s prohibition, 
divided the realm into eight military circles, and 
among other matters provided for plundering the 
king’s revenues and the goods of the Church. To deal 
with this condition of affairs the king was obliged to 
capture Saumur, Thouars, and other rebellious towns. 
He laid siege to Montauban, which city, defended by 
Rohan and La Force, repelled all his assaults. Lastly 
he invested Montpellier and had no better success; 
nevertheless peace was signed there (October, 1622), 
according to which the Edict of Nantes was con- 


firmed, political meetings were forbidden, and the 
cities which had been won from the Protestants re- 
mained in the king’s hands. Cardinal de Richelieu, 
when he became prime minister, entertained the idea 
of putting an end to the political power of the Hu- 
guenots while respecting their religious liberty. 
Rohan and Soubise, on the pretext that the Edict of 
Nantes had been violated, quickly effected an up- 
rising of the South of France, and did not hesitate to 
make an alliance with England, as a result of which 
an English fleet of ninety vessels manned by 10,000 
men endeavoured to effect a landing at La Rochelle 
(July, 1627). The king and RicheSeu laid siege to 
this stronghold of the revolted Huguenots; they 
drove off the English fleet, and even made its ap- 
proach to the place impossible in future by means of 
a mole about 1640 yards long which they constructed. 
In spite of the fanatical heroism of the mayor Guiton 
and his co-religionists, La Rochelle was obliged to 
capitulate. Richelieu used his victory with moder- 
ation; he left the inhabitants the free exercise of their 
religion, granted them a full amnesty, and restored 
all property to its owners. Rohan, pursued by Cond6 
and Epemon, kept up the war, not disdaining to ac- 
cept succour from Spain, but he was at last obliged 
to sign the Peace of Alais, by which the Edict of 
Nantes was renewed, an anmesty promised, the 
cities taken from the Huguenots, and the religious 
wars brought to an end (June, 1629). Subsequently 
Protestantism disappeared from the stage of polities, 
content to enjoy in peace the advantages of a religious 
character which were still accorded to it. The strife 
was transferred to the field of controversy. Public 
lectures, polemical and erudite writings, were multi- 
plied, and preachers and professors of theology — 
such as Chamier, Amyraut, Rivet, Basnage, Blondel, 
Daill4, Bochart-^emonstrated their industry, learn- 
ing, and courage. The Church in France, more and 
more affected by the beneficent influence of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, opposed them writh vigorous and learned 
controversialists, with prudent and zealous preachers, 
such as Sirmond, Labbe, Coton, St. Francis de Sales, 
Cosp^an, Lejeune, S4naiilt, TenouiUet, Coeffeteau, de 
Bundle, Condren, whose success was manifested in 
numerous conversions. These conversions took place 
especially in the higher circles of society; the great 
lords abandoned Calvinism^ which retained its in- 
fluence only among the middle classes. Excluded 
from the public service, the Huguenots became 
manufacturers, merchants, and farmers; the mmber 
of their churches decreased to 630; their religious 
activity lessened; between 1631 and 1659 they held 
only four synods. Without being sympathetic to- 
wards them, the public authorities respected the re- 
ligious liberty guaranteed by the Edict of Nantes, 
luchelieu judged that the scope of that edict should 
not be widened, nor should the liberties there granted 
be curtailed, and even Protestant historians pay 
tribute to his moderation. Louis XIV being a mmor 
at his accession, his mother, Anne of Austria, began 
her regency by promising to the Protestants the 
enjoyment of their liberties. Mazarin abstained 
from disturbing them. “If the little flock”, he said, 
“feeds on evil weeds, it does not wander away” 
(Si le petit troupeau broute de mauvaises herbes, il 
ne s’^carte pas). It is indeed true that some of the 
feudal lords, the Due de Bouillon among others, when 
they gave up Calvinism, caused the temples within 
their jurisdictions to be closed ; but the Edict of Nantes 
pemutted this, and the Government had neither the 
right nor the inclination to prevent it. In 1648, when 
Alsace with the exception of Strasburg was reunited 
with France, liberty of public worship was maintained 
for all the new subjects who were of the Augsburg 
Confession. In 1649 the Royal Council, dealing with 
certain complaints of the Huguenots, declared that 
those of the “pseudo-reformed” (jprUendue 
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religion should not be disturbed in the practice of their 
worship, and ordered the reopening of some of their 
temples which had been closed. Thus the Protestant 
minister Jurieu could write that the years between 
the Rising of the Fronde and the Peace of the 
Pyrenees were among the happiest within the mem- 
ory of his creed. 

In proportion as Louis XIV got the reins of gov- 
ernment into his own hands, the position of the 
Huguenots became increasingly unfavourable. After 
1660 they were forbidden to hold national synods. 
At that time they counted 623 churches served by 
723 pastors, who ministered to about 1,200,000 mem- 
bers. A commission, established in 1661 to inquire 
into the titles on wnich their places of worship were 
held, brought about the demolition of more than 
100 churches, for which no warrant could be found in 
the provisions of the Edict of Nantes. A royal order 
of 1663 deprived relapsed persons — ^i. e. those who had 
returned to Protestantism after having abjured it — 
of the benefit of the Edict of Nantes, and condemned 
them to perpetual banishment. A year later, it is 
true, this order was suspended, and proceedings under 
it were arrested. Then, by another ordinance, parish 
priests were authorized to present themselves with a 
magistrate at the domicile of any sick person and to 
ask whether such person wished to die in heresy or to 
be converted to the true religion; the children of 
Protestants were declared competent to embrace 
Catholicism at the age of seven, their parents being 
obliged to make an allowance for their separate sup- 
port conformably with their station in life. The Prot- 
estants soon saw themselves excluded from public 
ofl&ce; the chambers in which the parties were equally 
represented were suppressed, Huguenot preaching 
was restrained and emigration was forbidden under 
pain of confiscation of property. 

These measures and others of less importance were 
taken chiefly in response to demands made by the 
Assemblies of the Clergy or by public opinion. Their 
efficacy was augmented by tne controversial works, 
those of Bossuet, Exposition de la doctrine cath- 
olique”, “Avertissement aux Protestants”, ‘^His- 
toire des variations des Eglises protestantes ”, being 
conspicuously brilliant, to which the ministers — 
Claude, Jurieu, Pajon — ^replied but feebly. Mean- 
while the commissioners (intendants) were working 
with all their might to bring about conversions of 
Protestants, to which end some of them made as much 
use of dragoons as they did of missionaries, so that 
their system of making converts by force rather than 
by conviction came to be branded with the name of 
dragonnade. 

(3) From the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to 
the Revolution . — ^Trusting in the number and sincerity 
of these conversions, Louis XIV thought it no longer 
necessary to observe half measures with the Hu- 

f ienots, and consequently revoked the Edict of 
antes on 18 October^ 1685. Thenceforward the 
exercise of public worship was forbidden to the Prot- 
estants; their churches were to be demolished; they 
were prohibited from assembling for the practice of 
their religion in private houses. Protestant ministers 
who would not be converted were ordered to leave 
the kingdom within fifteen days. Parents were for- 
bidden to instruct their chilclren in Protestantism, 
and ordered to have them baptized by priests and 
sent to Catholic schools. Four months' grace was 
granted the fugitive Protestants to return to France 
and recover their property; after the lapse of this 
period the said property would be definitively con- 
fiscated. Emigration was forbidden for men under 
pain of the gall^s, and for women under pain of 
imprisonment. Subject to these conditions Prot- 
estiants might live within the realm, carry on com- 
merce, and enjoy their property without being 
molested on account of their religion. This measure, 


which was regrettable from many points of view, 
evoked in France unanimous applause from Cath- 
olics of all classes. With the exception of Vauban 
and Saint-Simon, all the great men of that period 
highly approved of the revocation. This attitude is 
explained by the ideas of the time. Tolerance was 
almost unknown in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and, in those countries where they had the 
ascendancy, the Protestants had been long inflicting 
upon Catholics a treatment harder than they them- 
selves underwent in France. At Geneva and in 
Holland Catholic worship was absolutely forbidden; 
in Germany, after the Peace of Augsburg, all subjects 
were bound to take the religion of their prince, in 
accordance with the adage: Cujus regio ejus religio. 
England, which even forced those who dissented 
from the Established Church to seek religious liberty 
in America, treated Catholics more harshly than did 
Turkey; all priests were banished from the country; 
should one of them return and be caught in the exer- 
cise of his functions, he was condemned to death; 
a heavy tribute was imposed upon Papists, as though 
th^ were slaves. 

The Revocation did not produce the effect intended 
by its author. Scarcely had it been published when, 
in spite of all prohibitions, a mighty movement of 
emigration developed in the provinces adjacent to the 
frontiers. Vauban had to write that the Revoca- 
tion brought about the desertion of 100,000 French- 
men, the exportation of 60,000,000 livres ($12,000,- 
000), the ruin of commerce; enemies' fleets were rein- 
forced by 9000 sailors, the best in the kingdom, and 
foreign armies by 600 officers and 1200 men, more 
inured to war than their own.” ^ Those who remained 
took advantage of the last article of the Revocation 
to dispense with attendance at church and the recep- 
tion of the sacraments at the hour of death. The king 
in his embarrassment consulted the bishops and the 
intendants, and their replies inclined him to relax the 
execution of the edict of revocation somewhat, with- 
out changing anything in its letter. On the other 
hand, a few preachers remained in spite of the Revo- 
cation, and clandestinely organized their worship in 
the fields and in remote places, or, as the Protestant 
historians express it, ”in the desert”. Of this num- 
ber were Brousson, Corteiz, and Repiart. In the 
Vivarais the management of the churches passed into 
the hands of the illumines — ^fanatical preachers, peas- 
ants, and young girls — ^who stirred up the population 
with prophesies of the approaching triumph of their 
cause. Three armies and three marshals of France 
had to march against these insurgents (the Cami- 
sards), who were reduced to order oiuy after a struggle 
of five or six years' duration f 1702-1708). 

From that time the churches lived only as secret 
associations, without religious worship and without 
re^lar gatherings. The ministers were hunted into 
hiding, those who were caught being mercilessly put 
to death. Still, some of them were not afraid to risk 
their lives; the best known of these, Antoine Court 
(1696-1760), spent nearly twenty years in this 
secret labour, travelling through the South, and dis- 
tributing propagandist or polemical tracts, holding 
numerous meetings ‘*in the desert”, and even organ- 
izing semblances of provincial synods in 1716, and 
national synods in 1726. Retinng to Lausanne in 
1729, he founded there a seminary for the education 
of pastors for the Protestant ministry in France. 
This condition of official persecution and hidden 
vitality lasted until after the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The authorities continued to hang min- 
isters and destroy churches until 1762; but ideas of 
toleration had for some time been gradually finding 
their way into the mind of the nation; prosecutions 
for religious offences became unpopular, especially 
after the Galas affair. A Protestant of that naine at 
Toulouse was charged with having killed one of his 
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sons to prevent his becoming a Catholic. Arrested 
and condemned on this charge by the Parliament of 
Toulouse (9 March, 1762), he was executed at the age 
of sixty-eight after a trial which created great excite- 
ment. His widow and children demanded justice. 
Voltaire took up their cause and succeeded by his 
writings in arousing the public opinion of France and 
of Europe against the Parliament of Toulouse. The 
Supreme Council {Grand Conseil) unanimously re- 
versed the judgment of the Parliament, and another 
tribunal rehabilitated the memory of Calas, The 
Protestants derived great benefit from the trend of 
public feeling resulting from this rehabilitation. 
Without any legislative change as yet, the modifica- 
tion of public opinion incessantly tended to the im- 
provement of their lot, and the Government treated 
them with a tacit toleration. At last, in 1787, a de- 
cided amelioration of their condition came with the 
Edict of Toleration, which granted to non-Catholics 
the right to practise a profession or handicraft with- 
out molestation, permission to be legally married 
before magistrates, and to have births officially re- 
corded. In practice these liberties went even farther, 
and churches were openly organized. Two years 
later complete liberty and access to all employments 
were recognized as belonging to them, no less than to 
other citizens, by the “ l5eclaration of the Rights of 
Man^^, voted by the Constituent Assembly (August, 
1789) . This legislative body, which for a short period 
(March, 1790) was presided over by the Protestant 
pastor Rabaud, went so far as to order that the prop- 
erty of those who had emigrated under the Revoca- 
tion should be restored to their descendants, who 
might even recover their rights as French citizens on 
condition that they took up their residence in France. 
Protestants had to suffer, like Catholics, though infi- 
nitely less, from the sectarian and anti-religious 
spirit of the Revolution; churches vanished during 
the Reign of Terror; religious worship could not be 
reorganized until about the year 1800. 

(4) From the Revolution to the Separation {1801-190S), 
— ^When order was restored the Huguenots were 
included in the measures initiated by Napoleon for 
pacifying the nation. They received from him an 
entirely new organization. At this time there were in 
France about 430,000 R4form4s, By the law of 18 
Germinal, Year X (7 April, 1802), there was to be 
a consistorial church for every 6000 believers, and 
five consistorial churches were to form a synod. The 
consistory of each church was to be composed of a 
pastor and the leading elders. They were entrusted 
with the maintenance of discipline, the administra- 
tion of property, and the election of pastors, whose 
names had, nowever, to be submitted for the approval 
of the head of the State. Each synod was composed 
of a pastor and an elder from each of the churches, 
and had to superintend public worship and religious 
instruction. It could assemble only with the con- 
sent of the Government under the presidency of the 
prefect or the sub-prefect, and for not longer than 
six days. Its enactments had to be submitted for 
approval to the head of the State. There was no 
national synod. The churches of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, chiefly in Alsace, had, instead of synods, 
boards of inspection subordinate to three genersd 
consistories. Salaries were guaranteed to the pas- 
tors, who were exempt from military service. The 
old seminary of Lausanne was transferred to Geneva, 
at that time a French city, and then to Montauban 
(1809) and annexed to the university as a faculty of 
theology. For the churches of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, two seminaries or faculties were to be erected 
in the east of France, Politically, Protestantism had 
no further modifications to undergo, whatever changes 
of government there might be. In the early days of 
the Restoration its members had, indeed, a certain 
amoimt of rough usage to suffer in some of the cities 


of the south, but this was the work of local animosity 
or of personal vengeance, and the public authorities 
had no part in it. The churches laboured to adapt 
^emselves as well as possible to the system of organ- 
ization that had been imposed on them. 

In 1806, after Napoleon's conquests, there were 76 
consistories with 171 pastors. The religious life of 
their churches was very languid; indifference reigned 
everywhere. At Paris, the pastor Boistard com- 
plained that out of 10,000 Protestants hardly fifty or 
a hundred attended worship regularly — ^two or three 
hundred at most during the fine season. The pastors, 
hastily prepared for their work at Geneva, brought 
back generally with them rationalistic tendencies; 
they were content to fulfil the routine duties of their 
profession. Their preaching dwelt upon the com- 
monplaces of morality or of natural religion. Two 
tendencies in regard to dogma were beginning to re- 
veal themselves. One of these was represented by 
Daniel Encoutre, dean of the theological faculty at 
Montauban, and was directed towards rigid ortho- 
doxy, based firmly on dognms and confessions; the 
other was championed especially by Samuel Vincent, 
one of the most respected pastors of the time, and put 
religious feeling above doctrine and morality, Chris- 
tianity being according to this view a life rather 
than an aggregate of facts and revealed truths. The 
movement known as the R&veil (Awakening) helped 
to accentuate this divergence. The men who consti- 
tuted themselves its propagators in France during the 
first years of the Restoration were disciples of Wesley. 
They insisted, in their sermons^ on the absolute 
powerlessness of man to save himself by his own 
efforts, upon justification by faith alone, upon indi- 
vidual conversion, and were animated by a zeal for 
the saving of souls and the preaching of the Gospel 
which contrasted strangely with the indolence of the 
official Protestant pastors.^ The R^e%l was ill re- 
ceived by the two sections into which French Prot- 
estantism was beginning to divide. The orthodox, 
while accepting its doctrines, did not sympathize with 
its efforts at a renewal of the spiritual life, of renun- 
ciation and sacrifice, and of zeal for saving souls. 
This they plainly showed at Lyons where they effected 
the removal of the pastor Adolphe Monod, who had 
wrished to introduce R&oeil practices. For the repre- 
sentatives of the liberal tendencies, the preaching of 
the Riveil was nothing but a collection of superan- 
nuated doctrines, in opposition alike to what they 
called the spirit of the Gospel and to the ideas and 
aspirations of modem society. 

These three tendencies grew farther apart from 
day to dav. The friends of the Riveil^ sometimes 
called Methodists, severed their connection with the 
Reformed Churches of France, and orga n i z ed in 1830 
in the Rue Taitbout, Paris, a free Church of which 
Edmond de Pressens4 soon became the most noted 
leader. In their profession of faith and their^ dis- 
ciplinary regulations they emphasized the individ- 
ual character of faith, the Cfhurch's independence 
of the State, and the duty of maintaining a propa- 
ganda. Some of them, with the periodical *'L’Es- 
p^rance” for their organ, refused to break with the 
National Church. The Liberals, who were at first 
called Latitudinarians or Rationalists, repudiated the 
earlier confessions of faith, predestination by abso- 
lute decree and illumination by irresistible grace, and 
the whole body of their doctrine — ^accordmg to M. 
Nicolas, one of their number — consisted in “avoid- 
ing Calvinistio and Rationalistic exaggerations”. A 
synod held in 1848, consisting of fifty-two ministers 
and thirty-eight elders, increased the existing divi- 
sions. The Liberals obtained the presidency, and, in 
deference to their wishes, the question of confessions 
of faith was set aside by an almost unanimous vote, 
the synod contenting itself with drawing up an ad- 
dress in which the majority set forth the principles 
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common to French Protestants, namely^ respect for 
the Bible and the liturgies, and faith m historical 
and supernatural Christianity. But as the assembly 
refused to re-establish a clear and positive profession 
of faith, the pastors Fr6d4ric Monod, .Amal, and 
Cambon left the official Church, and issued an appeal 
to all the independent churches which had been 
formed by the labours of isolated evangelists. In 
1849 they held a synod, in which thirteen of these 
already formed churches and eighteen which were in 
process of formation were represented, voted a pro- 
fession of faith, and established the Union of the 
Free Evangelical Churches of France” (Union des 
4glises 4vang61iques libres de France). 

All these divisions made a civil reorganization of 
the churches desirable; it was effected by a decree of 
Louis Napoleon, who was then President of the Re- 
public. This decree reconstituted the parishes, plac- 
mg them under a presbyterial council of pastors and 
elders. At the head of the hierarchy so constituted 
was a central council, the members of which were 
appointed by the Government; its function was 
merely to represent the churches in their relations 
with the head of the State, without possessing any 
religious or disciplinary authority. The Lutheran 
churches were placed under the authority of the 
Superior Consistoiy and of a Directory. The only 
subsequent modification in the status of these 
churches resulted from the Prussian annexation, 
after the War of 1870, of the Alsatian territories, 
where there were a great many Protestants; the 
Lutheran churches by this event lost two-thirds of 
their membership, and their faculty of theolo^ had 
to be transferred from Strasburg to Paris, where it 
augmented the strength of the Liberal section. The 
gulf between pities still^continmec^to widen. 

formulae of the old theolo^, and i^y^ rejecting alfbut 
the great facts and essential doctrines of Christianity, 
to maintain their position; the Liberals, following 
the lead of the Revue de Strasbourg”, displayed an 
ever greater readiness to welcome the most radical 
conclusions of German rationalistic criticism, partic- 
ularly those of the Tubingen School. The authority 
of Holy Scripture, the Divinity of Christ, the idea of 
the Redemption, of miracles, of the supernatural, 
were successively abandoned. M. P^caut, a represen- 
tative of this tendency, even wrote in 1859 a book (Le 
Christ et la conscience) in which he called in question 
the moral perfection and holiness of Christ. Others — 
and among them pastors such as Athanase Coquerel 
the Younger, Albert R4ville, and Paschoud— did not 
conceal their sympathy for Renan’s “Vie de J6sus”. 
The two last named of these, indeed, were deprived 
of their churches by the council; they of course as- 
serted in defence of their ideas — as, for that matter, 
did all the Liberals — ^that they had only used the 
right of free inquiry — ^the right which constitutes the 
whole of Protestantism, since the Reformation was 
based on the right of every man to interpret the 
Scriptures according to his own lights. Their op- 
ponents replied that, if this were so, the Church 
was impossible; that a common worship presupposes 
common beliefs. This question brought on many 
lively discussions between the representatives of the 
two tendencies in the Press, at the conferences, and in 
the elections for the presbyterial councils. To re- 
store peace, a general synod had to be convoked with 
the consent of the Government in June, 1872. Here 
the orthodox had a majority; a profession of faith 
was carried by sixty-one votes to forty-five, and sub- 
scription to it was made obligatory upon all the 
younger pastors. This decision became an insur- 
mountable barrier between the two parties. The 
Liberals^ not content with repudiating the notion of 
any obligatory confession of faith, refused, so long 
as it was maintained, to take any further part in the 


S3mod of 1872, and have also abstained from partici- 
pating in any of the general synods, which have been 
held about every three years since 1879, at Paris, 
Nantes, Sedan, Auduze and elsewhere, and from 
which the orthodox party have taken the name of 
“the Synodal Church”. For all that, the Liberals 
had no intention of breaking with the organization 
recognized by the State. Numerous attempts have 
been made in the last thirty years, to bring about an 
understanding between the two parties, but have 
not succeeded in establishing doctrinal unity. The 
Separation seems calculated rather to increase the 
divisions, and already a third party has been formed 
by the fusion at Jarnac (1 October, 1906) of 65 Lib- 
eral churches and 40 Synodal under the name of the 
“Union des Eglises R4form6es”. 

Divided among themselves on doctrinal questions, 
the Protestants have by no means lost their solidarity 
in regard to external activities. The movement of 
spiritual renovation which followed the Napoleonic 
wars produced among them various propagandist, 
educational, and benevolent enterprises, such as the 
“Soci4t6 biblique” (1819), the “Soci6t4 des trait4s 
religieux” (1861), the “Soci^t^ des missions 6van- 
g41iques de Paris” (1824), the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Primary Instruction among Protestants (1829), 
the Institution of Deaconesses (1841), the agricul- 
tural colony of Sainte-Toy (1842), and divers or- 
phanages, homes for neglected children, and primary 
schools. Of these last, the greater number (about 
2000) have been closed since 1882. The missionary 
activity of the French Protestants has been chiefly 
exerted through the ‘ ‘ Soci4t6 des missions 4vangeliques 
de Paris”, at Bassoutos (South Africa), where they 
count at the present time 15,000 adherents, with schools 
and a printing press; in Madagascar, where a large 
number of schools are dependent on them (117 
schools, according to statistics for 1908^ with 7500 
pupils); in Senegal, in French Congo, in Zambesi, 
Tahiti, and New Caledonia. Some sixty missionaries 
are at work on these missions, and in late years they 
have received an annual grant amounting to about 
320,000 dollars. At home their propaganda is car- 
ried on chiefly among the Catholic population by the 
“Soci6t6 centrale protestante d’6vangllisation ”, with 
a budget of 90,000 dollars per annum; by the “So- 
ci4t4 4vang41ique de France”, which in some years 
has received as much as 24,000 dollars; by the 
“Mission populaire dvang4lique” (Mac All) without, 
however, any appreciable success. 

Journalistic enterprise has not been overlooked. 
The first Protestant periodical, the “Archives du 
christianisme ”, was founded in 1818; then came the 
“Annales protestantes ” in 1820. the “Melanges de la 
religion” in the same year, the “Revue protestante” 
and the “Lien” in 1841, the “ Evang41iste ” in 1837, 
the “Esp4rance” in 1838, the “Revue de Strasbourg’^ 
in 1859; the “Revue th^ologique ”, the “Protestant”, 
the “Vie Nouvelle”, the “Revue onr4tienne ”, and the 
“Signal”, a political journal. Only the best-known 
periodicals are mentioned here; most of them have 
disappeared; many are, or have been, the organs ojE 
particular sections of the Protestants. There must 
still be, according to the “Agenda, annuaire protes- 
tant”, more than 150 in existence, but the majority 
have only a restricted circulation, and, excepting the 
“Bulletin historique et litt4raire de la soci4t4 de 
I’histoire du protestantisme franQais” (1852), are 
practically without readers outside of the Protestant 
world. 

At present Protestantism counts about 650,000 ad- 
herents in France — 560,000 R6form4s, 80,000 Luth- 
erans, and 10,000 independents — that is a little less 
than one-sixtieth of the population. This seemingly 
negligible minority has, as every one admits, made 
for itself in politics and in the executive government 
a place out of all proportion to its numerical strength. 
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From a religious point of view Protestantism shows 
no indications of progress; its doctrines are daily 
losing ground, above all in educated circles. There, 
as recently declared by M. Edmond Stapfer, dean of 
the faculty of Protestant theology at Paris, in the 
“Revue Chretienne’^, “people no longer want most 
of the traditional beliefs; they no longer want the 
dogmatic system, used by the Reformers and the 
Reveil, in which many 'evangelicar pastors still be- 
lieve, or by their silence leave the faithful to con- 
clude that they still believe. . . . The intellectuals 
will have no more of these antiquities, they do not go 
to hear the pastors preach; they are agnostics; they 
respectfully salute the ancient beliefs, but they get on 
without them, and have no need of them either for 
their intellectual or their moral life.” Indeed it does 
not appear that the practice of religion has any more 
vitality among the masses than faith has among 
the intellectuals. Official reports made to the synods 
testify that “the number of mixed marriages is in- 
creasing, which proves that faith is diminishing. 

., . . In certain districts the number is sometimes 
as many as 95 per cent; even in the very Protestant 
districts, we know of 25 per cent in one place and 20 
per cent in others, and as high as 50 per cent of unions 
of this kind.” As for attendance at public worship: 
“Here”, says one report made to the General Synod 
of Bordeaux (1899), “are the figures for a section of 
the country which must be classed among the best, 
that of the Pyrenees. The average of attendance is 
32 per cent. It does not go so high everywhere; in 
Paris, for example, it reaches only 11 per cent, and in 
some churches of Poitou we must go still lower . . . 
to averages of 5 per cent. The same difference is 
found in the number of communicants: here it is 12 
per cent; there, 4 or even 3 per cent.” These are 
results which would doubtless have astonished and 
scandalized Calvin, but which are sufficiently ex- 
plained by the theory of free inquiry and the intimate 
history of French Protestantism, especially during 
the last century. 

Calvin, Opera ia Corpits reformatorum (Brunswick, 1863- 
96), ed. Baum, Ounitz, and Rbuss; [de Beze], Histoire ec- 
clisiastique des dgliaea rSformdes au royaume de France (2 vols., 
Toulouse, 1882) ; de La Toue, Les Origines de la R^forme (2 
vols. already issued, Paris, 1905-9); Floeimond de Rjemond, 
Histoire de La naisaance, progrba, et decadence de VhirSaie de ce 
aikcle (Paris, 1612); Graf, Eaaai aur la vie et lea icrits de J. Le- 
fkvre d'Ftaplea (Strasburg, 1892); de Sabbatier-Plantibr, 
Origines de la Riformation frangaiae (Toulouse, 1870); Laval, 
Compendioua History of the Reformation in France (7 vols., Lon- 
don, 1737}; Smbdley, History of the Reformed Religion in France 
(3 vols., Ix)ndon, 1832); Browning, History of the Huguenots 
(London, 1840); Puaux, Histoire de la Reformation frangaiae 
(7 vols., Paris, 1859); Quick, Synodicon in Gallia reformata 
(2 vok., London, 1692) ; Aymon, Lea aynodea nationaux (2 vols.. 
The Hague, 1710); de Felice, Histoire des aynodea nationaux 
(Paris, 1864); XXX^^ Synode g^iral de VEgliae r6form6e de 
France. ProckS’-verhaux et actea (Paris, 1873); Bersier, Hia- 
toire du ay node g^iral de VEgliae riformSe de France (2 vols., 
Paris, 1872); Petavbl, La Bible en France (Paris, 1864); 
Degert, Procba de huit Sviquea frangaia suspects de Calvinisms 
(Paris, 1904); [BenoIt], Histoire de VEdit de Nantes (5 vols.. 
Delft, 1693); Degert, Le cardinal d'Oaaat (Paris, 1896); Pey- 
BAT, Histoire dea paateura du DSsert (2 vols., Paris, 1842); An- 
QUEZ, Histoire dea aaaernbUes volitiquea des RSformSa de France 
(Paris, 1859); Coignet, Uivolution du proteatantisme frangais 
au XIX^ aikcle (Paris, 1908); EncyclopSdie des sciences reli- 
gieuaea, ed. Lichtenbeeger (Paris, 1877-82), s. v.; Haag, La 
France proteatante (10 vols., Paris, 1846; 2nd ed. begun in 1877) ; 
Bulletin de V histoire du proteatantisme frangais; Revue chrHienne; 
DE Prat, Annuairea proteatanta; Gambier, Agendas protestanta. 

Antoine Degert. 

HiilshofC (Droste-HiI'Lshopf), Annette Elisa- 
beth, Baroness von, poetess; b. at Schloss Hiilshoff 
near Munster in Westphalia, 10 January, 1797; d. 
24 May, 1848. After the death of her father, Baron 
Clemens August von Droste-Hiilshoff (1826), she 
passed most of her life at Rtischhaus near Munster. 
The monotony of this lonely life was broken, however, 
by prolonged visits to her brother-in-law's estates at 
Meersburg on Lake Constance, where she died. 

Born prematurely, the poetess had a powerful mind 
in a delicate, sickly frame, a condition from which she 


suffered all her life. The most remarkable of her 
many mental gifts was an inexhaustible imagination 
combined with keen powers of observation and the 
faculty of reproducing her poetic concept in quaint 
and facile language. She was also stimulated in 
many ways by her congenial relations with both her 
maternal uncles, August and Werner von Haxt- 
hausen, who brought her in touch with the romantm 
movement. Her first training in poetic composition 
she received from the poet of the Hainbund, A. M- 
Sprickmann, professor of law at Miinster, whose in- 
fluence can be traced in many of the poems of her 
youth, which recall also those of Schiller. She owed 
still more to her friendship with Chr. B. Sehliiter, 
professor of philosophy at Munster, for many years 
her mentor, and who, together with their common 
friend, W. Junkmann, subsequently professor of 
history at Breslau, first 
brought the poetess be- 
fore the public by selec- 
tions from her poetry, 
unfortunately not too 
happily chosen (Mun- 
ster, 1838). We must 
not, however, overesti- 
mate the influence of 
her Munster friends on 
her poetic achieve- 
ments, any more than 
that of Levin Schiick- 
ing, with whom later 
she entered into friend- 
ly relations. Like all 
great minds, she fol- 
lowed her own course, 
and consequently the 
poems which she com- 
posed in the fruitful 
years she passed at Meersburg were the works of a 
finished poetess, who received from Schiicking the 
right incentive at the right time. 

Annette turned her muse to almost all kinds of 
poetry. In her dramatic attempts, however, she got 
no further than the fragment “Berta” and the one- 
act play “Perdu”. Her brilliant descriptive powers 
in prose are amply manifested in her numerous letters 
and stories, among which are: “Bei uns zu Lande 
auf dem* Lande”, “Bilder aus Westfalen” and, 
particularly, “Die Judenbuche”. With equal skill 
she handled narrative verse. Poetic imagery and 
warmth of colouring and vigour such as we see in the 
“Schlacht im Loener Bruch”, are not frequently met 
with in German literature. Her “Geistliches Jahr” 
is a unique work in which she ^ives expression to her 
religious thoughts and impressions. It is intelligible 
only to those who in juclging it take into account 
not merely the individuality of the author but also 
the entire tendency of the period when it was written. 

The fame of the poetess rests chiefly on her lyric 
poems, her pastorales, and her ballads. In the poetic 
representation of nature, few can equal her. The 
poetical works of Annette von Droste-Htilshoff are 
imperishable. What makes them so is their origin- 
ality, the proof that they are the works of a genius. 
It is this too that gained for their author the well- 
earned title of “Germany's greatest poetess Col- 
lective editions of her works have been edited by 
Levin Schucking (1879); Kreiten (4 vols., 1884-87; 
2nd ed., 1900); and Arens (1905); supplements and 
corrections to these by Eschmann (1909). Her letters 
were edited by Schliiter (2nd ed., 1880) and Th. 
Schucking (1893), and an important collection edited 
by Dr. Cardauns is embodied in the collection of Dr. 
Foster entitled “Forschungen und Funde” (1909). 
Dr. Foster is also engaged (1909) on an edition of the 
“Geistliches Jahr”, the concluding part of which was 
left in an unfinished state. 
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Biographies: by ScHOcKitra (1862) in vol. I of her works, 
ed. Keeiten; by HtipPEs (2nd ed , 1897), by Wormstall 
(1897) , by Reuter m. the collection Die Literature edited by 
Brandes, by Busss (1903), by Scholz in the poetical col- 
lection edited by Rembb (1904); by Pelican (1906). 

Fbancis Jostbs. 

HnJst, Matibicb Le Sage d’Hauteroche d’, prel- 
ate, writer, orator; b. at Paris, 10 Oct., 1841; d. there, 
6 Nov., 1896. After a distinguished^ course in the 
CoE^ge Stanislas, he entered the seminary of Saint- 
Sulpice and later proceeded to Rome to finish his 
ecclesiastical studies. There he obtained the doctor- 
ate in divinity. On his return he was for some time 
employed on the mission as curate in the populous 
arish of St Ambrose. During the war of 1870 he 
ecame a volunteer chaplain in the army.^ In 1873 
Cardinal Guibert called him to take part in the ad- 
ministration of the diocese, but he was engaged princi- 
paUy in founding and organizing the free Catholic 
University, which the bishops opened at Paris after 
the passage of the law of 12 July, 1875, allowing 
liberty of higher education. He oecame its rector 
in 1880 and for fifteen years devoted himself to de- 
veloping it in every branch of learning, and, while con- 
cerned for its orthodoxy, was no less anxious that it 
should meet the needs of scientific progress. In 1891 
he succeeded Pfere Monsabr5 in the pulpit of Notre- 
Dame de Paris and preached the Lenten conferences 
there for six successive years, on the bases of Christian 
morality and the Decalogue. In 1892 he was elected 
deputy for Finistdre on the death of Mgr Frep- 
el. Although a royalist by family tradition, Mgr 
’Hulst did not hesitate to give his loyal support 
to the republic when Pope Leo XIII requested the 
French (Catholics to do so. In addition to all these 
labours, he was busily engaged as a spiritual director. 
He was able to undertake so much on account of his 
wonderful energy and capacity for work. He died 
while still active, after a short illness, and his death 
was a cause of sorrow to the whole French Church. 

He was very intellectual and broad-minded, and 
was naturally inclined to philosophical studies. ^ HJs 
word and. pen were ever at the service of religion, 
education, and charity; but his chief efforts were 
directed towards encouraging higher studies, espe- 
cially the study of the sacred sciences, among the 
French clergy. In connexion with this we must recall 
the great work he did in organizing and carrying out 
the International Scientific Congresses of Catholics. 
As an orator, his words were somewhat cold and 
didactic, but very clear, precise, and pregnant with 
sense. Besides two bio^aphies, the ‘^vie de la M^re 
Marie-Th6r6se” (Paris, 1872) and the ‘'Vie de Just 
de Breteni^res” (Paris, 1892), he wrote ''L’dducation 
supSrieure^’ (Paris, 1885); “Le Droit chr^tien et le 
Droit moderne”, a commentary on the Encyclical 
“Immortale ” of Leo XIII (Paris, 1886), a volume of 
"Melanges philosophiques” (2nded., 1903); and also 
published two volumes “Melanges oratoires” H^aris, 
1891 and 1892) and the six volumes of his “Confe- 
rences de Notre-Dame”, enriched with notes and 
appendixes (Paris, 1891-96). It is impossible to 
mention the many articles he contributed to the cur- 
rent reviews, but among the more important ones we 
may cite the ^'Exarnen de conscience de Renan"; 
" Une Ame royale et chr^tienne" (a touching necrol- 
ogy of the Comte de Paris), and “La Question bib- 
lique". Most of his occasional discourses were 
collected and published by the Abb4 Odelin in the 
four volumes entitled “ Nouveaux Melanges oratoires" 
(Paris, 1900-07). Mgr Baudrillart, his successor at 
the head of the Catholic University, after the rector- 
ship of Mgr P4chenard, published a collection of 
"Lettres de Direction^’ of Mgr d'Hulst. 

Under the title Recueil de souvenire h la mimoire de Mgr Le 
Sage d’Havfieroche d^Hvkt the principal discourses and articles 
on Mgr d'Hulst after his death nave been issued in one volume 
(Paris, 1898). A. BoUBINHON. 


Humanism is the name given to the intellectual, 
literary, and scientific movement of the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries, a movement which aimed at 
basing every branch of learning on the literature and 
culture of classical antiquity. Believing that a clas- 
sical training alone could form a perfect man, the 
Humanists so called themselves in opposition to the 
Scholastics, and adopted the term humaniora (the 
humanities) as signifying the scholarship of the an- 
cients. Though the interval between the classical 
period and their own days was regarded by the Hu- 
manists as barbarous and destructive alike of art and 
science, Humanism (like every other historical phe- 
nomenon) was connected with the past. The use of 
Latin in the Liturgy of the Church had already pre- 
pared Europe for the humanistic movement. In 
the Middle Ages, however, classical literature was re- 
garded merely as a means of education; it was knowm 
through secondary sources only, and the Church saw 
in the worldly conception of life that had prevailed 
among the ancients an allurement to sin. On the 
rise of secularism these views underwent a change, 
especially in Italy. In that country the body politic 
had grown powerful, the cities had amassed great 
wealth, and civic liberty was widespread. Worldly 
pleasure became a strong factor in life and freer play 
was given to sensory impulse. The transcendental, 
unworldly concept of life, which had till then been 
dominant, now came into conflict with a mundane, 
human, and naturalistic view, which centred on na- 
ture and man. These new ideas found their proto- 
types in antiquity, whose writers cherished and extolled 
the enjoyment of life, the claims of individuality, liter- 
ary art and fame, the beauty of nature. Not only 
ancient Roman culture but also the hitherto neglected 
Greek culture was taken up by the movement. The 
new spirit broke awajr from theology and Church. 
The principle of free, scientific inquiry gained ground. 
It was quite natural that the value of the new ideal 
should be exaggerated while the medieval national 
culture was undervalued. 

It is customary to begin the history of Humanism 
with Dante (1265-1321), and Petrarch (1304-74) . Of 
the two Dante, by reason of his poetic sublimity, was 
undoubtedly tlxe greater; but, as regards Humanism 
Dante was merely its precursor while Petrarch ini- 
tiated the movement and led it on to success. Dante 
certainly shows traces of the coming change; in his 
great epic classical and Christian materials are found 
side by side, while poetic renown, an aim so character- 
istic of the pagan writers yet so foreign to the Chris- 
tian ideal, is what he seeks. In matters of real 
importance, however, he takes the Scholastics as his 
guides. Petrarch, on the other hand, is the first 
Humanist; he is interested only in the ancients and in 
poetry. He unearths long-lost manuscripts of the 
classics, and collects ancient medals and coins. If 
Dante ignored the monuments of Rome and regarded 
its ancient statues as idolatrous images, Petrarch 
views the Eternal City with the enthusiasm of a Hu- 
manist, not with that of a pious Christian. The an- 
cient classics — especially his lodestars, Virgil and 
Cicero — serve not merely to instruct and to charm 
him; they also incite him to imitation. With the 
philosophers of old he declared virtue and truth to be 
the hipest goal of human endeavouTj although in 
practice he was not always fastidious in cultivating 
them. However, it was only in his third aim, elo- 
quence, that he rivalled the ancients. His ascent of 
Mont Ventoux marks an epoch in the history of Htwa- 
ture. His joy in the beauty of nature, his susceptibil- 
ity to the mnuence of landscape, his deep sympathy 
with, and glorious portrayal of, the charms of the world 
around him were a break with the traditions of the 
past. In 1341 he gained at Rome the much coveted 
crown of the poet laureate. His Latin writings were 
most highly prized by his contemporaries, who ranked 
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his “ Africa with the “ iEneid ’’ of Virgil, but posterity 
prefers his sweet, melodious sonnets and canzom. 
His chief merit was the irapi^e he gave to the search 
for the lost treasures of classical antiquity. His chief 
disciple and friend, Boccaccio (1313-75), was honoured 
in his lifetime not for his erotic and lewd, though ele- 
gant and clever, ‘ ‘Decameron’’ (by which, however, pos- 
terity remembers him), but for his Latin works which 
helped to spread Humanism. The classical studies of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio were shared by Coluccio Salu- 
tato (d. 1406), the Florentine chancellor. By intro- 
ducing the epistolary style of the ancients he brought 
classical wisdom into the service of the State, and by 
his tastes and his prominence greatly promoted the 
cause of h'terature. 

The men of the revival were soon followed by a 
generation of itinerant teachers and their scholars. 
Grammarians and rhetoricians journeyed from city 
to city, and spread the enthusiasm for antiquity to 
ever- widening circles ; students travelled^ from place 
to place to become acquainted with the niceties of an 
author’s style and his interpretation. Petrarch lived 
to see Giovanni di Conversino set out on his journey as 
itinerant professor. From Ravenna came Giovanni 
Malpaphini, gifted with a marvellous memory and a 
burning zeal for the new studies, though more skilled 
in imparting inherited and acquired knowledge than in 
the elaboration of original thought. In another way 
the soul of literary research was Poggio (1380-1459), 
a papal secretary and later Florentine chancellor. 
During the sessions of the Council of Constance (1414- 
18) he ransacked the monasteries and institutions of 
the neighbourhood, made valuable discoveries, and 
''saved many works” from the “cells” (ergastula). 
He found and transcribed Quintilian with his own 
hand, had the first copies made of Lucretius, Silius 
Italious, and Ammianus Marcellinus, and, probably, he 
discovered the first books of the “ Annals ” of Tacitus. 
About 1430 practically all the Latin works now known 
had been collected, and scholars could devote them- 
selves to the revision of the text. But the real source 
of classic beauty was Greek literature. Italians had 
already gone to Greece to study the language, and 
since 1396 Manuel Chrysoloras, the first teacher of 
Greek in the West, was busily engaged at Florence and 
elsewhere. His example was followed by othem. In 
Greece also, a zealous search was instituted for literary 
remains, and in 1423 Aurispa brought two hundred 
and thirty-eight volumes to Italy. The most dili- 
gent collector of inscriptions, coins, gems, and medals 
was the merchant Ciriaco of Ancona. Among those 
present from Greece at the Council of Florence were 
Archbishop (afterwards Cardinal) Bessarion, who 
presented to Venice his valuable collection of nine 
hundred volumes, also Gemistos Plethon, the cele- 
brated teacher of Platonic philosophy, who subse- 
quently relapsed into paganism. The capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks (1453) drove the learned 
Greeks, George of Trebizond, Theodorus Gaza, Con- 
stantine Lascaris, etc., into Italy. One of the most 
successful critics and editors of the classics was Lor- 
enzo Valla (1407-57). He pointed out the defects in 
the Vulgate, and declared the Donation of Constantine 
a fable. Despite his vehement attacks on the papacy, 
Nicholas V brought him to Rome. Within a short 
period, the new studies claimed a still wider circle of 
votaries. . , . 

The princely houses were generous an their support 
of the movement. Under the Medici, Cosimo (1429- 
64) and Lorenzo the Magnificent (1469-92), Florence 
was pre-eminently the seat of the new learning. Its 
worthy statesman Mannetti, a man of great culture, 
piety, and purity, was an excellent Greek and Latin 
scholar, and a brilliant orator. The Camaldolese 
monk Ambrogio Traversari was also a profound 
scholar, especially versed in Greek j he possessed a 
magnificent collection of the Greek authors, and was 


one of the first monks of modern times to learn He- 
brew. Marsuppini (Carlo Aretino), renowned and be- 
loved as professor and municipal chancellor, quoted 
from the Latin and Greek authors with such facility 
that his readiness was a source of wonder, even to an 
age sated with constant citation. Although in mat- 
ters of religion Marsuppini was a notorious heathen, 
Nicholas V sought to attract him to Rome to translate 
Homer. Among his contemporaries, Leonardo Brimi, 
a pupil of Chrysoloras, enjoyed great f^e as a Greek 
scholar and a unique reputation for his political and 
literary activity. He was, moreover, the author of a 
history of Florence. Niccolo Niccoli was also a citi- 
zen of Florence; a patron of learning, he assisted and 
instructed young men, dispatched agents to collect 
ancient manuscripts and remains, and amassed a col- 
lection of eight hundred codices (valued at six thou- 
sand gold ^Iden), which on his death were, through 
the mediation of Cosimo, donated to the monastery of 
San Marco, to form a public library, and are tcnday 
one of the most valued possessioi^ of the^ Laurentiana 
Library at Florence. The aforesaid Poggio, a versatile 
and influential writer, also resided for long time at 
Florence, published a history of that city, and ridi- 
culed the clergy and nobility in his witty, libellous 
“Facetise”. He was distinguished for his extensive 
classical learning, tr^slated some of the Greek au- 
thors (e. g. Lucian, Diodorus Siculus, Xenophon), 
appended scholarly and clever notes, collected inscrip- 
tions, busts, and medals, and wrote a valuable descrip- 
tion of the ruins of Rome. His success in seeking and 
unearthing manuscripts has already been mentioned. 
Plethon, gdso mentioned above, taught Platonic phi- 
losophy at Florence. 

Bessarion was another panegyrist of Plato, who 
now began to displace Aristotle; this, together with 
the influx of Greek scholars, led to the foundation of 
the Platonic academy which included among its mem- 
bers all the more prominent citizens. Marsilio Ficino 
(d. 1499), a Platonic philosopher in the full sense of 
the term, was one of its members, and by his worlp 
and letters exerted an extraordinary influence on his 
contemporaries. Along with hie other literary la- 
bours he undertook the gigantic task^ of translating 
the writings of Plato into elegant Latin, and accorn- 
pHshed it successfully. Uristoforo^ Lanchno, a pupil 
of Marsuppini, without sharing his religious ideas, 
taught rhetoric and poetry at Florence and was also a 
statesman. His conomentary on Dante, in which he 
gives the most detailed explanation of the allegorical 
meaning of the great poet, is of lasting value. Under 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the most important man of letters 
in Florence was Angelo Poliziano (d. 1494), first the 
tutor of the Medici princes and subsequently a pro- 
fessor and a versatile writer. He was pre-eminently a 
philolo^t, and gave scholarly translations and com- 
mentaries on the classical authors, devoting special 
attention to Homer and Horace. He was, however, 
surpassed by the youthful and celebrated Count Pico 
deUa Mirandola (1462-94), who, to use Poliziano’s 
phrase, “ was eloquent and virtuous, a hero rather than 
a man”. He noticed the relations between Hellen- 
ism and Judaism, studied the Cabbala, combated 
astrology, and composed an immortal work on the 
dignity of man. An active literary movement was 
also fostered by the Visconti and the Sforza in Milan, 
where the vain and unprincipled Filelfo (1398-1481) 
resided; by the Gonzaga in Mantua, where the noble 
Vittorino da Feltre (d. 1446) conducted his excellent 
school; by the kings of Naples; by the Este in Fer- 
rara, who enjoyed the services of Guarino, after Vit- 
torino the most celebrated educationist of Italian 
Humanism; by Duke Federigo of Urbino, and even 
by the profligate Malatesta in Riinim. Human- 
ism was also favoured by the popes. Nicholas V 
(1447-55) sought by the erection of buildings and the 
collection of books to restore the glory of Rome. The 
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ablest intellects of Italy were attracted to the city; 
to Nicholas mankind and learning are indebted for the 
foundation of the Vatican Library, which in the num- 
ber and value of its manuscripts (particularly Greek) 
surpassed all others. The pope encouraged, espe- 
cially, translations from the Greek, and with impor- 
tant results, although no one won the* prize of ten 
thousand gulden offered for a complete translation of 
Komer* , . , 

Pius II (145S-'64) was a Humamst himself and had 
won fame as poet, orator, interpreter of antiquity, 
jurist, and statesman; after his election, however, he 
did not fulfil all the expectations of his earlier associ- 
ates, although he showed himself in various ways a 
patron of literature and art. Sixtus IV (1471—84) re- 
established the Vatican Library, neglected by his med- 
ecessors, and appointed Platina librarian, “Here 
reigns an incrediole freedom of thought ", was Filelfo's 
description of the Roman Academy of Pomponio Leto 
(d. 1498) , an institute which was the boldest champion 
of antiquity in the capital of Christendom. Under 
LeoX(1513-21) Humanism and art enjoyed a second 
golden age. Of the illustrious circle of literati which 
surrounded him may be mentioned Pietro Bembo (d. 
1547) — ^famous as a writer of prose and poetry, a 
Latin and Italian author, as pmlologist and historian, 
and yet, in spite of his high ecclesiastical rank, a true 
worldling. To the same ,group belonged Jacopo Sado- 
leto, also versed in the various branches of Latin and 
Italian culture. The chief merit of Italian Humanism, 
as indeed of Humanism in general, was that it opened 
up the real sources of ancient culture and drew from 
these, as a subject of study for its own sake, the classic 
literature which till then had been used in a merely 
fragmentary way. Philological and scientific criticism 
was inaugurated, and historical research advanced. 
The uncouth Latin of the Scholastics and the monastic 
writers was replaced by classic elegance. More influ- 
ential still, but not to good effect, were the religious 
and moral views of pagan antiquity. Christianity and 
its ethical system suffered a serious shock. Moral 
relations, especially marriage, became the subject of 
ribald jest. In their private lives many Humanists 
were deficient in moral sense, while the morals of the 
upper classes degenerated into a pitiable excess of un- 
restrained individualism, A political ei^ression of 
the humanistic spirit is “The Prince (II Principe) of 
Niccolo Machiavelli (d. 1627), the gospel of brute 
force, of contempt for all morality, and of cynical 
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The pillaging of Rome in 1527 gave the death-blow 
to Italian Humanism, the serious political and ecclesi- 
astical complications that ensued prevented its recov- 
ery. “Barbarian Germany" hacf long since become 
its heir, but here Humanism never penetrated so 
deeply. The religious and moral earnestness of the 
Germans kept them from going too far in their devo- 
tion to antiquity, beauty, and the pleasures of sense, 
and gave the humanistic movement in Germany a 
practical and educational character. The real direc- 
tors of the German movement were upright scholars 
and professors. Only Celtes and a few others are 
reminiscent of Italian Humanism. School^ and uni- 
versity reform was the chief aim and the chief service 
of German Humanism. Although German interest in 
ancient literature began under Charles IV (1347-78), 
the spread of Humanism in German countries dates 
from the fifteenth century. iEneas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini, afterwards Pius II, was the apostle of the new 
movement at the court of Frederick III (1440-93). 
The renowned scholar Nicholas of Cusa (d. 1464) was 
versed in the classics, while his friend Georg Peuer- 
bach studied in Italy and subsequently lectured on 
the ancient poets at Vieima. Johann Mfiller of K6n- 
igsberg (Remomontanus), a pupil of Feuerbach's, was 
familiar with Greek, but was oniefly renowned as an 
astronomer and mathematician. Though Germany 


could not boast of as many powerful patrons of learn- 
ing as Italy, the new movement did not lack support- 
ers. The Emperor Maximilian I, Elector Philip of the 
Palatinate, and his chancellor, Johann von Dalberg 
(later Bishop of Worms), Duke Eberhard of Wortem- 
berg, Elector Frederick the Wise, Duke George of 
Saxony, Elector Joachim I of Brandenburg, and Arch- 
bishop Albrecht of Mainz were all supporters of Hu- 
manism. 

Among the citizens, too, the movement met with 
favour and encouragement. In Nuremberg it was 
supported by the above-mentioned Regiomontanus, 
the historians, Hartmann Schedel and Sigmund Mei- 
sterlein, and also by Willibald Pirkheimer (1470- 
1528), who had been educated in Italy, and was an 
indefatigable worker in the antiquarian and historical 
field. His sister, Charitas, the gentle nun, united 
with true piety a cultivated intellect. Konrad Peut- 
inger (1465-1547), town clerk of Augsburg, devoted 
his leisure to the service of the arts and sciences, by 
collecting inscriptions and ancient remains and pub- 
lishing, or having published by others, the sources of 
German history. The map of Ancient Rome, named 
after him “Tabula Peutingeriana ", was bequeathed 
to him by its discoverer, Conrad Celtes but was not 
published until after his death. Strasburg was the 
earliest German stronghold of humanistic ideas. 
Jacob Wimphplin^ (d. 1528), a champion of German 
sentiment and’ nationality, and Sebastian Brant were 
the chief representatives of the movement, and at- 
tained a wiae reputation owing to their quarrel with 
Mumer, who had published a paper in opposition to 
Wimpheling’s “Germania", and owing to the contro- 
versy concerning the Immaculate Conception. As in 
Italy so in Germany learned societies sprang up, such 
as the“Donaugesellschaft" (Danubiana) in Vienna— 
the most prominent member of which, Johann Spiess- 
heimer (Cuspinian, 1473-1529), distinguished him- 
self as an editor and an historian — and the “ Rheinische 
Gesellschaft" (Rhenana), under the above-mentioned 
Johann vonDalberg. Closely associated with the latter 
was Abbot Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516), a man 
of universal attainments. The life of these two chief 
societies was Conrad Celtes, the fearless and unweary- 
ing apostle and itinerant preacher of Humanism, a 
man of the most varied talents — a philosopher, 
mathematician, historian, publisher of classical and 
medieval writings, and a clever Latin poet, who cele- 
brated in ardent verse his ever changing lady-loves 
and led a life of worldly indulgence. 

Into the universities, too, the representatives of the 
“languages and belles-lettres" soon found their way. 
In Basle, which, in 1474, had appointed a professor of 
the liberal arts and poetry, the movement was repre- 
sented chiefly by Heinnch Glareanus (1488-1663), 
celebrated as geographer and musician. The best 
known Humanist of Ttibingen was the poet Heinrich 
Bebel (1472-1518), an ardent patriot and an enthu- 
siastic admirer of style and eloquence.^ His most 
widely-known work is the obscene “ Facetiai Agri- 
cola (d. 1485), in the opinion of^ Erasmus a perfect 
stylist and Latinist, taught at Heidelberg. The inau- 
gurator of Humanism in Mainz was the prolific author, 
Dietrich Gresemund (1477-1512). The moyement 
secured official recognition at the university in 1502 
under Elector Berthold, and found in Joannes Rhagius 
jSsticampianus its most influential supporter. In 
the itinerant poet Peter Luder, Erfurt had in 1460 
one of the earnest representatives of Humanism, and 
in Jodokus Trutfetter (1460-1519), the teacher of 
Luther, a diligent writer and conscientious professor 
of theology and philosophy. The real guide of the 
youth of Erfurt was, however, Konrad Mutianus 
Rufus (1471-1526), a canon at Gotha, educated in 
Italy. A zeal for teaching coupled with a pugnacious 
temperament, a delight m books but not m their 
making, religious latitudinarianism, and enthusiasm 
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for the antique were his chief characteristics. The 
satirist Crotus Rubianus, Euricius Cordus, the witty 
epi^ammatist, and the elegant poet and merry com- 
panion, Eobanus Hessus, belonged also to the Erfurt 
circle. 

In Leipzig also, the first traces of humanistic activ- 
ity date back to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
In 1503, when the Westphalian Hermann von dem 
Busche settled in the city, Humanism had there a 
notable representation. From 1507 to 1511 .«Esti- 
campianus also laboured in Leipzig, but in the former 
year von dem Busche removed to Cologne. From the 
beginning (1502) Wittenberg was under humanistic 
influence. Many were the collisions between the 
champions of the old philosophy and theology and 
^'the poets who adopted a somewhat arrogant atti- 
tude. About 1520 all the German universities had 
been modernized in the humanistic sense; attendance 
at the lectures on poetry and oratory was obligatory, 
Greek chairs were founded, and the scholastic com- 
mentaries on Aristotle were replaced by new transla- 
tions. The most influential of the humanistic schools 
were, that of Schlettstadt under the Westphalian Lud- 
wig Dringenberg (d. 1477), the teacher of Wimphel- 
ing, that of Deventer under Alexander Hegius (1433- 
98), the teacher of Erasmus of Rotterdam, Hermann 
von dem Busche, andMurmellius, and that of Munster, 
which underwent humanistic reformation in 1500 
under the provost Rudolf von Langen (1438-1519), 
and which under the co-rector, Joannes Murmellius 
(1480-1517), the author of numerous and widely- 
adopted textbooks, attracted pupils from such dis- 
tant parts as Pomerania and Silesia. Good academic 
institutions also existed in Nuremberg, Augsburg, 
Strasburg, Basle^ etc. 

The humanistic movement reached its zenith dur- 
ing the first two decades of the sixteenth century in 
Reuchlin, Erasmus, and Hutten. Johann Reuchlin 
(1455-1522), the “phoenix of Germany”, was skilled 
in all the branches of knowledge that were then 
cultivated. Primarily a jurist, an expert in Greek, a 
first-rate authority on Roman authors, an historian, 
and a poet, he nevertheless attained his chief renown 
through his philosophical and Hebrew works — espe- 
cially throu^ his '“^Rudimenta Hebraica ” (grammar 
and lexicon) — ^in the composition of which he secured 
the assistance of Jewish scholars. His model was 
Pico della Mirandola, the “wise count, the most 
learned of our age”. He studied the esoteric doc- 
trine of the Cabbala, but lost himself m the maze of 
its abstruse problems, and, after having become, in 
academic retirement, the pride and j^o:^ of his na- 
tion, was suddenly forced by a peculiar incident into 
European notoriety. This occurrence has been not 
Tmjustly termed the culminating point of Humanism. 
Johann Pfefferkom, a baptized Jew, had declared the 
Talmud a deliberate insult to Christianity, and had 
procured from the emperor a mandate suppressing 
Hebrew works. Asked for his opinion, Reuchlin on 
scientific and legal grounds expressed his personal 
disapprobation of this action. Enraged at this oppo- 
sition, Pfefferkom, in his “Handspiegel”, attacked 
Reuchlin, in reply to which the latter composed the 
“ Augenspiegel . The theologians of Cologne, par- 
ticularly Hochstraten, declared against Reuchlin, who 
then appealed to Rome. The Bishop of Speier, en- 
trusted with the settlement of the strife, declared him- 
self in favour of Reuchlin. Hochstraten, however, 
now proceeded to Rome; in 1516 a papal mandate 
postponing the case was issued, but finally in 1520, 
under the pressure of the Lutheran movement, Reuch- 
lin was condemned to preserve silence on* the matter 
in future and to pay full costs. 

But more important than the lawsuit was the liter- 
ary warfare that accompanied it. This strife was a 
prelude to the Reformation. All Germany was di- 
vided into two camps. The Reuchlinists, the “ foster- 


ers of the arts and of the study of humanity”, the 
“bright, renowned men” {dari viri), whose approving 
letters (Epistolse clarorum virorum) Reuchlin had 
published in 1514, predominated in numbers and in- 
tellect; the Cologne party, styled by their opponents 
“the obscurantists” {viri ohscuri), were more intent 
on defence^ than attack. The most important docu- 
ment of this literary feud is the classical satire of the 
Humanists, “The Letters of the Obscxrrantists” 
(Epistolse obscurorum virorum, 1515-17), of which 
the first part was composed by Crotus Rubianus, 
the second substantially oy Hutten. Ostensibly these 
letters were written by various partisans of the Co- 
logne University to Ortwin Gratius, their poet and 
master, and were couched in barbarous Latin. They 
purport to describe the life and doings of the obscur- 
antists, their opinions and doubts, their debaucheries 
and love affairs. The lack of culture, the obsolete 
methods of instruction and study, the perverse ex- 
penditure of ingenuity, the pedantry of the obscurant- 
ists, are mercilessly ridiculed . Although the pamphlet 
was dictated by hatred and was full of reckless ex- 
aggeration, an inimitable originality and power of 
caricature secured its success. The Humanists re- 
garded the dispute as decided, and sang the “ Triumph 
of Reuchlin”. The latter, however, ever remained a 
true supporter of the Church and the pope. 

Desiaerius Erasmus of Rotterdam (1467-1536) was 
termed the “second eye of Germany”. Vivacious, 
acute, and witty, he was the leader and literary oracle 
of the century, while his name, according to the tes- 
timony of a contemporary, had passed into proverb: 
“ Whatever is ingenious, scholarly, and wisely written, 
is termed erasmic, that is, unerring and perfect.’^ His 
extraordinarily fruitful and versatile literary activity 
as profound Latinist and incomparable revivalist of 
Greek, as critic and commentator, as educator, satirist, 
theologian, and Biblical exegete, it is impossible to 
dwell upon here (see ERASMua, Dbsidbritjs) . Ulrich 
von Hutten (1488-1523), a Franconian krdght, and 
enthusiastic champion of the liberal sciences, was 
still better known as politician and agitator. The 
strengthening of the emperor's power and war against 
Rome were the chief items of his political programme, 
which he preached first in Latin and subsequently in 
German dialogues, poems, and pamphlets. The ju- 
rists and the Roman Law, the immorality and illiteracy 
of the clergy, the fatuity of unpractical pedantry, were 
mercilessly scourged by him, hb aim bemg of coiuse to 
make himself conspicuous. Finally, he enlisted in the 
service of Luther and celebrated him in his last writ- 
ings as a “hero of the Word ”, a prophet and a priest, 
though Luther always maintained towards him an 
attitude of reserve. Hutten's death may be regarded 
as the end of German Humanism properly qpeaking. 
A still more serious movement, the Reformation, took 
its place. The majority of the Humanists set them- 
selves in opposition to the new movement, though it 
cannot be denied that they, especially the younger gen- 
eration imder the leadership of Erasmus and Mutianus 
Rufus, had in many ways paved the way for it. 

The progress of Humanism in other lands may be 
reviewed more briefly. In France the University of 
Paris exerted a powerful influence. By the end of the 
fourteenth century the students of thk institution 
were already conversant with the ancient authors. 
Nicolas de C16manges (1360-1434) lectured on Cicer- 
onian rhetoric, but the earliest real Humanist* in 
France was Jean de Montreuil (d. 1418). In 1455 
Gregorio of Citt&- di CasteUo, who had resided in 
Greece, was installed in the university to lecture on 
Greek and rhetoric. Subsequently, there came from 
Italy scholars and poets — e. g. Andreas Joannes Las- 
caris, Julius Caesar Scaliger, and Andreas Alciati — ^who 
made France the docile daughter of Italy. Among 
the leading scholars in France may be mentioned 
Bud4 (Budaeus), the first Hellenist of his age (1467- 
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1540), the accomplished printers Robert (1503-59) 
and Henri (1528-98) Estienne (Stephanus), to whom 
we are indebted for the “Thesaurus linguae Latinse” 
and the “Thesaurus linguae Graecae”; Joseph Justus 
Scaliger (1540-1609), famed for his knowledge of 
epigraphy, numismatics, and especially of chronol- 
ogy; the philologist Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614), 
well known for his excellent edition of the classics, and 
Petrus Ramus (1515-72), a profound student of Greek 
and medieval philosophy. 

Classical learning was naturalized in Spain through 
Queen Isabella (1474-1504). The school system was 
reorganized, and the universities entered on a new era 
of intellectual prosperity. Of Spanish scholars Juan 
Luis Vives (1492-1540) enjoyed a European reputa- 
tion. In England Humamsm was received with less 
favour. Poggio, indeed, passed some time in that 
country, and young Englishmen, like William Grey, a 
pupil of Guarino*s, later Bishop of Ely and privy 
councillor in 1454, sought instruction in Italy. But 
the troubled conditions of English life in the fifteenth 
century did not favour the new movement. In the 
spread of classical learning WiUiam Caxton (1421-91), 
the first English printer, played an important part. 
The learned, refined, charitable, and courageous chan- 
cellor Thomas More (1478-1535) was in a way an in- 
tellectual counteipart of Erasmus, with whom he 
was on terms of closest intimacy. Of special impor- 
tance was the foundation of such excellent schools as 
Eton in 1440, and St. Paul’s (London) in 1508. The 
fotinder of the latter was the accomplished Dean John 
Colet (1466-1519) * the first rector was William Lilly 
^468-1523), who had studied Greek in the Island of 
Rhodes, and Latin in Italy, and was the pioneer of 
Greek education in England. During the sojourn of 
Erasmus at Oxford (1497-9) he found kindred hellen- 
istic spirits in William Grocyn and Thomas Linacre, 
both of whom had been educated in Italy. From 
1510 to 1513 Erasmus taught Greek at Cambridge. 

Burcjkhakdt, Die Kvliur der Renaissance in Italien (Leip- 
ril?, 1908), I, II; Voigt. Die Wtedeid)eldtung des klassischen 
Altertums (Berlin, 1803), 1, II; Gbigbb, Renaissance und 
Humamsmus in Italien und DeutsMmd (Berlin, 1882) ; Pa.ul- 
8BK, Oeschichie des gdehrten Unterrichis, I (Leipzig, 1896) ; 
Brandi, Die Renaissance in Florenz und Rom (Leipzig, 1909); 
Stmonds, Renaissance in Italy, I-V (London, 1876-81); Ger- 
hart, Lee Origines de la Renaissance en Italie (Paris, 1879); 
Lindner, Weltgeschichte, IV (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1905) ; The 
Cambridge Modem History, I, The Renaissance (Cambridge, 
190^. On the German Eenaissanoe see Janssen, History of 
the Cfeman Pe^le since the Middle Ages, tr,, I (St Louis, 1896)*, 
and for Italy, Shahan, On the Italian Renaissance in The Middle 
Ages (New York, 1904). 

Klbmbns LOfplbr. 

Humanitarianism, See Positivism. 

Humbert of Romans (db Romanis), fifth master 

f eneral of the Dominican Order, b. at Romans in the 
)iocese of Yienne about 1194; d. 14 July, 1277, or 15 
January, 1274, at Valence. He is mentioned as a 
student at Paris in 1215. In 1224 he entered the 
Order of St. Dominic, was professor of theology at the 
school of his order at Lyons in 1226, and prior at the 
same place from 1236 to 1239. In 1240 he became pro- 
vincial of the Roman, and in 1244 of the French, 
province of Dominicans. After holding the latter 
office ten years he was elected master general of his 
order at the general chapter held at Budapest in 1254. 
In 1263 he voluntarily resided this office at the 
general chapter held in London, and retired to the 
monastery of Valence where he spent the rest of his 
life; During his generalate the liturgy of the Domini- 
can Order received its permanent form. Humbert’s 
humility did not permit him to accept the Patri- 
archate of Jerusalem, which was offeree! him after he 
had resigned as master general. He is the author of 
various ascetical treatises, some of which were col- 
lected and edited by Berthier: ‘'Opera B. Humberti” 
(2 vols., Paris, 1889). In a treatise entitled: “Liber 
de tractandis in concilio Lugdunensi 1274” he severely 
criticizes the faults of the clergy. Parts of it were 


edited by Mart^ne in "Veterum Script, et monu- 
ment. ecclesiasticorum et dogma ticorum ampl. col- 
lectio” (Paris, 1724-33), VII, 174-9S. 

Mortier, Histoire des Mattres Gen&raiu de Vordre des Frkres- 
Precheurs, I (Paris, 1903-5), 415-664, L^Annee Dommicaine 
VII (Lyons, 1895), 283-342; Db Waresquibl, Le 
Humbert de Romans (Pans, 1901) 

Michael Ott. 

Humeral Veil. — This is the name given to a cloth 
of rectangular shape, about 8i ft, long and 1-J ft. wide. 
The “Caeremoniale Romanum ” (1. 1, c. x, n. b) requires 
that it should be of silk. The edges are usually 
fringed, while a cross, with the name “ Jesus ”, or some 
other representation adorns the centre. Humeral 
veils for use on festivals are often richly embroidered. 
To prevent too rapid wearing out by usage, pockets or 
flaps (wings) are provided well under the lower edges, 
towards the ends. These are then used instead of the 
veil itself to hold the object which is to be covered by 
the latter. Flaps (wings) are not advisable; but 
there can be no serious objection to pockets. The 
humeral veil is worn so as to cover the back and 
shoulders — hence its name — and its two ends hang 
down in front. To prevent its falling from the shoul- 
ders, it is fastened across the breast with clasps or rib- 
bons attached to the border. The humeral veil is 
used: (1) at solemn high Mass, by the subdeacon, 
who holds the paten with it from the close of the Offer- 
tory until after the Pater Noster (“Ritus celebr.”, vii, 
9, in “MissaleRom.”; “Cserem. Episc.”, 1. 1,c. x, n. 6; 
II, viii, 60) ; (2) at a pontifical Mass, by the acolyte, 
who bears the bishop’s mitre, unless he be wearing the 
cope (Cfisremon. Episc., I, xi, 6) ; (3) by the priest or 
bishop in processions of the Blessed Sacrament, in 
giving Benediction, in carrying the Host to its repos- 
itory on Holy Thursday, and bringing it back to the 
altar on Good Friday, and finally in taking the Viati- 
cum to the sick (see rit. for Fer. V. in Coena Dom- 
ini, and Fer. VI. in Parasceve, in “Miss. Rom.”^ 
“Caeremon. episc.”, 1. II, c. xxiii, n. 11, 13; xxv,31,32; 
xxxiii, 27; “Rituale Rom.”, Tit. IV, c. iv, n. 9; IX. 
V, 3). In processions of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
at Benediction given with the ostensorium, only the 
hands are placed under the humeral veil ; in other cases 
it covers the sacred vessel which contains the Host. In 
the cases mentioned under the third heading the hu- 
meral veil must always be white. No specific colour 
is prescribed in the case of the mitre-bearer, but the 
veil worn by the subdeacon who bears the paten must 
be of the same colour as the other vestments. There 
is no black humeral veil, for the reason that at Masses 
for the dead, as well as on Good Friday, the paten 
remains on the altar. 

History. is impossible to determine when the 
Roman Ritual first prescribed the use of the humeral 
veil on the occasions mentioned above, under (3). It 
was probably towards the close of the Middle Ages. 
The custom is first alluded to in “OrdoRom.XV” (c. 
Ixxvii) . In many places outside of Rome the humeral 
veil was not adopted for the aforesaid functions until 
times. It was prescribed in Milan, by 
St. Charles Borromeo, for processions of the Blessed 
Sacrament and for carrying Holy Viaticum to the sick. 
Its use at high Mass dates back as far at least as the 
eighth century, for it was mentioned, under the nartxe 
of sindon, in the oldest Roman Ordo. It undoubtedly 
goes back to a more remote antiquity. But, in those 
days, it was not the subdeacon who held the paten 
with it; this office was performed by an acolyte. 
Moreover, not only this particular acolyte, but all 
acolytes who had charge of sacred vessels wore the 
humeral veil. That of the paten-bearer was distin- 
guished by a cross. One may find an interesting 
reproduction of acolytes with alb and humeral veu 
{sirtdort) in a ninth-century miniature of a sacrament- 
ary (reproduced in Braun, “Die liturgische Gewan- 
dung ”, p. 62), in the seminary of Autun. Some time in 
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the eleventh century the custom was inaugurated of 
having the paten borne, no longer by an acolyte, but 
by the subdeacon; this was especially the case at 
Rome. The subdeacon then had no humeral veil, but 
rather held the paten with the pall {mappula^ palla, 
sudarium), the forerunner of our chalice veil, the ends 
of which were thrown over the right shoulder. Thus 
it is prescribed by “ Ordo Rom, XIV (c. liii), and so it 
may be seen in various reproductions. The acolsd^e 
continued, even in the later Middle Ages, to use a 
humeral veil {palliolum, sindon, mantellum) when car- 
rying the paten, and the present Roman custom, 
according to which the subdeacon is vested in the 
humeral veil when holding the paten, ori^nated at the 
close of the Middle Ages. It was slow in finding its 
way into use outside of Rome, and was not adopted in 
certain countries (France, Germany) until the nine- 
teenth century. The veil used by the mitre-bearer is 
mentioned as far back as “Ordo Rom. XIV'* (c. 
xlviii). 

Bock, Oeachichte d&r liturg. Gewdnder des MiUelaUera, III 
(Bonn, 1871), Robinson, Concerning three euchariatic veils of 
western uae in Transactions of the St. FavTs EccLesiological Soci- 
ety, VI (London, 1908). JOSEPH Brattn*. 

Humiliati. — ^1. A penitential order dating back, 
according to some authorities, to the befflnnmg of the 
eleventh, but more probably to the beginning of the 
twelfth century, to the reign of Emperor Henry V, 
who, after quelling a rebellion in Lombardy, led the 
principal nobles of the cities implicated back to Ger- 
many as captives. Converted from the vanities of the 
world, these assumed a penitential garb of grey and 
^ve themselves up to works of charity and mortificar 
tion, whereupon the emperor, after receiving their 
pledges of future loyalty, permitted their return to 
Lombardy, At this time they were often called Bar 
rettini, from the shape of their head-dress. Their ac- 
quaintance with the German woollen manufactures 
enabled them to introduce improved methods into 
Italy, thus giving a great impetus to the industry, 
supplying the poor with employment and distributing 
their gains among those in want. • On the advice of St. 
Bernard, in 1134, many of them, with the consent of 
their wives, withdrew from the world, establishing 
their first monastery at Milan. They exchanged their 
ashen habit for one of white. Some years later, on 
the advice of St. John Meda of Oldrado (d. 1169), they 
embraced the Rule of St. Benedict, adapted by St. 
John to their needs; they received papal approbation 
from Innocent III about 1200, and from many suc- 
ceeding pontiffs. The order grew rapidly, gave many 
saints and blessed to the Church, assisted in combating 
the (jathari, formed trades associations among the 
people, and played an important part in the civic life 
of every community in which they were established. 
In the course of time, however, owing to the accumula- 
tion of temporal goods and the restriction of the num- 
ber of members admitted (for at one time there were 
only about 170 in the 94 monasteries), grave abuses 
crept in, which St. Charles Borromeo was com- 
missioned by Pius y to reform. His fearless efforts 
roused such opposition among a minority that a 
conspiracy was formed and a murderous assault made 
on mm by one of the Humiliati, a certain Girolamo 
Donati, called Farina, which, though it was unsuccess- 
ful, was responsible for the execution of the chief con- 
spirators and the suppression of the order by a Bull of 
8 Feb., 1571. The houses and possessions were be- 
stowed on other religious orders, including the Bama- 
bites and Jesuits, or applied to charity. 

II. The wives of the first Humiliati, who belonged to 
some of the principal families of ‘Milan, also formed 
a community under Clara Blassoni, and were joined 
by so many others that it became necessary to open 
a second convent, the members of which devoted 
themselves to the care of the lepers in a neigh- 
bouring hospital, whence they were also known 


as Hospitallers of^ the Observance. The number of 
their monasteries increased rapidly, but the suppres- 
sion of the male branch of the order, which had admin- 
istered their temporal affairs, proved a heavy blow, 
involving in many cases the closing of monasteries, 
though the con^egation itself was not affected by the 
Bull of suppression. The nuns observed the canonical 
Hours, fastmg rigorously and taking the discipline at 
stated times. Some retained the ancient Breviary of 
the order, when other houses adopted the Roman 
Breviary. The habit consists of a robe and scapular 
of white over a tunic of ashen grey, the veils being 
usually white, though in some houses black. The lay 
sisters, who retain the name of Barettine, wear grey. 
There are still in Italy five independent houses of 
Humiliati. 

HiiLYOT, Diet, dee ordres rdig. (Paris, 1859) ; Hbimbtjchbb, 
Orden und Kongregaiionen (Paderbom, 1908). 

F. M. Rhdge, 

Humility. — ^The word humility signifies lowliness 
or submissiveness and it is derived from the Latin 
humilitas or, as St. Thomas says, from humus^ i. e. the 
earth which is beneath us. As applied to persons and 
things it means that which is ^ject, ignoble, or of 
poor condition as we ordinarily say, not worth much. 
Thus we say that a man is of humble birth, or that a 
house is a humble dwelling. As restricted to persons, 
humility is understood also in the sense of afflictions 
or miseries, which maybe inflicted by external agents, 
as when a man humiliates another by causing him 
ain or suffering. It is in this sense that others may 
ring about humiliations and subject us to them. 
Humility in a higher and ethical sense is that by 
which a man has a modest estimate of his own worth, 
and submits himself to others. According to this 
meaning no man can humiliate another, but only him- 
self, and this he can do properly only when aided by 
Divine ^ace. We are treating here of humility in this 
sense, that is, of the virtue oi humility. 

The virtue of humility may be defined: — qual- 
ity by which a person considering his own defects has a 
lowly opinion of himself and wilhngly submits himself 
to God and to others for God's sake." St. Bernard 
defines it: — “A virtue by which a man knowing him- 
self as he truly is, abases himself." These definitions 
coincide with that given by St. Thomas: — “The virtue 
of humility", he says, "consists in keeping oneself 
within one's own bounds, not reaching out to things 
above one, but submitting to one's superior” (Summa 
Contra Gent., bk. TV, ch.lv, tr. Rickaby). 

To guard against an erroneous idea of humility, it is* 
necessary to explain the manner in which we ought to 
esteem our own gifts in reference to the ^f ts of others, 
if called upon to make a comparison. Hu m il i ty does 
not require us to esteem the gifts and graces which 
God has granted us, in the supernatural order, less 
than similar gifts and graces which appear in others. 
No one should esteem less in himself than in others 
these gifts of God which are to be valued above all 
things according to the words of St. Paul: — ^"That we 
may know the things that are given us from God" 
(I Cor., ii, 12). Neither does humility require us in 
our own estimation to think less of the natural gifts we 
ossess than of similar, or of inferior, gifts in our neigh- 
ours; otherwise, as St, Thomas teawies, it would be- 
hove everyone to consider himself a ^eater sinner 
or a greater fool than his neighbour; for the Apostle 
without any prejudice to humility was able to say : — 
"We by nature are Jews, and not of the Gentiles 
sinners^' (Gal,, ii, 15). A paanj however, may gener- 
ally esteem some good in his neighbour which he does 
not himself possess, or acknowledge some defect or 
evil in himself which he does not perceive in his neigh- 
bour, so that, whenever anyone subjects himself out of 
humility to an equal or to an inferior he does so be- 
cause he takes that equal or inferior to be his superior 
in some respect. Thus we may interpret the humble 
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•expressions of the saints as true and sincere. Besides, 
their great love of God caused them to see the malice 
of their own faults and sins in a clearer light than that 
which is ordinarily given to persons who are not saints. 

The four cardinal virtues are prudence, justice, 
fortitude, and temperance, and all other moral vir- 
tues are annexed to these either as integral, potential, 
or subj ective parts. Humility is annexed to the virtue 
of temperance as a potential part, because temper’ance 
includes all those virtues that refrain or repress the 
inordmate movements of our desires or appetites. 
Humility is a repressing or moderating virtue opposed 
to pride and vamglory or that spirit within us which 
urges us to ^eat things above our strength and 
ability, and therefore it is included in temperance 
just as meekness which represses anger is a part of the 
same virtue. From what we have here stated it fol- 
lows that humility is not the first or the neatest of the 
virtues. The theological virtues have the first place, 
then the intellectual virtues, as these immediately 
direct the reason of man to good. Justice is placed in 
the order of the virtues before humility, and so should 
obedience be, for it is part of justice. Humility is, how- 
•everj said to be the foundation of the spiritual edifice, 
but m a sense inferior to that in which faith is called 
its foundation. Humility is the first virtue inas- 
much as it removes the obstacles to faith— per modum 
removem prohbens, as St. Thomas says. It removes 
pride and makes a man subject to and a fit recipient 
of grace according to the words of St. James: — ‘^God 
resisteth the proud, and giveth his grace to the hum- 
ble ” (James, iv, 6) . Faith is the first and the positive 
fundamental virtue of all the infused virtues, because 
it is by it we can take the first step-in the supernatural 
life and in our access to God: *^For he that cometh to 
God, must believe that he is, and is a rewarder to them 
that seek him ” (Heb., xi, 6) . Humility, inasmuch as 
it seems to keep the mind and heart submissive to 
reason and to God, has its own function in connexion 
with faith and all the other virtues, and it may 
therefore be said to be a universal virtue. 

It is therefore a virtue which is necessary for sal- 
vation, and as such is enjoined by Our Divine Saviour, 
especially when He said to His disciples: — Learn of 
me, because I am meek, and humble of heart: and 
you shall find rest to your souls ” (Matt., xi, 29). He 
also teaches this virtue by the words, ** Blessed are the 
poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’' 
(Matt., V, 3), and again, ‘^Blessed are ye when they 
shall revile you, and persecute you, and speak all that 
is evil against you, untruly, for my sake: Be glad and 
rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven ” 
(Matt., V, 11-12). From the example of Christ and 
His Saints we may learn the practice of humility, 
which St. Thomas explains (Contra Gent.^ bk. Ill, 
135): "The spontaneous embracing of humiliations is 
a practice of numility not in any and every case, but 
when it is done for a needful purpose: for humility 
being a virtue, does nothing indiscreetly. It is then 
not numility but folly to embrace any and every 
humiliation: but when virtue calls for a thing to be 
-done it belongs to hunoility not to shrink from doing 
it, for instance not to refuse some mean service where 
charity calls upon you to help your neighbours. . . . 
Sometimes too, even where our own duty does not re- 
quire us to embrace humiliations, it is an act of virtue 
to take them up in order tb encourage others by our 
example more easily to bear what is incumbent on 
them: for a general will sometimes do the office of a 
•common soldier to encourage the rest. Sometimes 
again we may make a virtuous use of humiliations as 
a medicine. Thus if anyone's mind is prone to undue 
eelf-exaltation, he may with advantage make a mod- 
erate use of humiliations, either self-imposed, or 
imposed by others, so as to check the elation of his 
spirit by putting himself on a level with the lowest 
class of the community in the doing of mean offices.” 


The Angelic Doctor likewise explains the humility 
of Christ in the following words: “Humility cannot 
befit God, who has no superior, but is above all. . , . 
Though the virtue of humility cannot attach to 
Christ in His divine nature; it may attach to Him 
in His human nature and His divinity renders His 
humility all the more praiseworthy, for the dignity 
of the person adds to the merit of humility; and there 
can be no greater dignity to a man than his being 
God. Hence the highest praise attaches to the humil- 
ity of the Man God, who to wean men’s hearts from 
worldly glory to the love of divine glory, chose to 
embrace a death of no ordinary sort, out a death of 
the deepest ignominy” (Summa Contra Gent., tr. 
Rickaby, bk. IV. ch. Iv; cf. bk. Ill, ch. cxxxvi). 
St. Benedict in his rule lays down twelve de- 
grees of humility. St. Anselm, as quoted by St. 
Thomas, gives seven. These degrees are approved 
and explained by St. Thomas in his "Summa Theo- 
logica” (II-II, Q. clxi, a. 6). The vices opposed to 
humility are, (1) pride: by reason of defect, and (2) 
a too great obsequiousness or abjection of oneself, 
which would be an excess of humility. This might 
easily be derogatory to a man’s office or holy char- 
acter; or it might serve only to pamper pride in 
others, by unworthy flattery, which would occasion 
their sins of tyranny, arbitrariness, and arrogance. 
The virtue of humility may not be practised in any 
external way which would occasion such vices or acts 
in others. 

Arthur Devine. 

Humphrey Middlemore, Blesseu, English Car- 
thusian martyr, date of birth uncertain; d. at Ty- 
burn, London, 19 June, 1535. His father, Thomas 
Middlemore of Edgbaston, Warwickshire, represented 
one of the oldest families in that county, and had 
acquired his estate at Edgbaston by marriage with the 
heiress of Sir Henry Edgbaston; his mother was Ann 
Lyttleton, of Pillaton Hall, Staffordshire. Attracted 
to the Carthusian Order, he was professed at the Char- 
terhouse, London, ordained, and subsequently ap- 
pointed to the omce of procurator. Although few 
details of his life have come down, it is certain that he 
was greatly este'emed for his learning and piety by 
the prior. Father John Houghton, and by the com- 
munity generally. In 1534 the question of Henry 
VIII’s marriage with Anne Boleyn arose to trouble 
conscientious Catholics, as the king was determined 
that the more prominent of his subjects should ex- 
pressly acknowledge the validity of the marriage, and 
the right of succession of any issue therefrom. Ac- 
cordingly, the royal commissioners paid a visit to the 
Charterhouse, and required the xponks to take the oath 
to that effect. Father Houghton and Father Hum- 
phrey refused, and were, in consequence, imprisoned 
m the Tower; but, after a month’s imprisonment, 
they were persuaded to take the oath conditionally, 
and were released. In the following year Father 
John was executed for refusing to take the new oath 
of supremacy, and Father Humphrey became vicar 
of the Charterhouse. Meanwhile, Thomas Bedyll, 
one of the royal commissioners, had again visited the 
Charterhouse, and endeavoured, botjh by conversa- 
tion and writing, to shake the faith of Father Hum- 
phrey and his community in the papal supremacy. 
His efforts left them unmoved, and, after expostulat- 
ing with them in a violent manner, he obtained au- 
thority from Thomas Cromwell to arrest the vicar 
and two other monks, and throw them into prison, 
where they were treated with inhuman cruelty, being 
bound to posts with chains round their necks and legs, 
arid compelled so to remain day and night for two 
weeks. They were then brought before the council, 
and required to take the oath. Not only did they 
refuse, but justified their attitude by able arguments 
from Scripture and the Fathers in favour of the papal 
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claims. They were accordingly condemned to death, 
and suffered at Tyburn with the greatest fortitude 
and resignation. 

Gillow, Bihl, Diet Bug. Cath., s. v Middlemore; Morris, 
Troubles,!; Dodd, Church History,!. 24:0; Duod^ue, Monasti- 
con, VI (ed. 1846), 8. 

H. G. WiNTERSGILL. 

Humphreys, Laurence, layman and martyr, bom 
in Hampshire, England, 1571; died at Winchester, 
1591. Of Protestant parentage, he was a studious 
youth, well read in the Bible and in religious works. 
At the age of eighteen he sought to enter the lists of 
religious controversy and had several meetings with 
Father Stanney, who soon succeeded in making him a 
convert. He was a virtuous and good-hearted youth, 
who delighted to visit prisoners and sick persons, to 
instruct the ignorant, and generally to exercise the 
corporal and spiritual works of mercy. In 1591 he 
was taken seriously ill, and in his delirium he called 
Queen Elizabeth a harlot and a heretic. He was over- 
heard by some Protestants, and before he was quite 
convalescent was arrested and committed to Winches- 
ter jail. At his trial he solemnly averred that he 
could not recollect having used opprobrious epithets 
about the queen, but that he did not dispute the evi- 
dence of the witnesses who had overheard him, and 
that he was willing to suffer for his words, though un- 
conscious of them. And for these words alone, spoken 
in delirium, he was condemned and executed. 

Challonejr, Memoirs (Edinburgh, 1878), I. 278. 

C. P. Wbimyss Brown. 

Hu-nan, Northern, Southern. See China. 

Hungarian Catholics in America.— The King- 
dom of Hungary (Magyp-rorszdg) comprises within its 
borders several races or nationalities other than the 
one from which it derives its name. Indeed the 
Hungarians are in the minority (or perhaps a bare 
majority) when contrasted with all the others com- 
bined; but they outnumber any one of the other 
races under the Hungarian Crown. It therefore fre- 
quently happens that immigrants to the United States 
coming from the Kingdom of Hungary, no matter of 
what race they may be, are indiscriminately classed 
as Hungarians, even by persons fairly well informed. 
The Kingdom of Hungary, which is separate from 
Austria except in matters affecting foreign relations, 
comprises within its borders not only the Hungamns 
roper, but also the Slovaks, Ruthenians, Rumanians, 
lavonians, and Croatians, as well as a large number 
of Germans and some Italians. Representatives of all 
these races from the Hungarian Kingdom have emi- 
grated to America, and articles concerning them will 
be found under other headings. Those immigrants 
from Hungary who are of the Greek Rite, but who 
may be of Hungarian education and language, have 
already been mentioned in the article Greek Cath- 
olics IN America. This article is devoted to those 
immigrants who are of the Hungarian^ race and 
language and who are of the Roman Rite. Their 
mother tongue is of Asiatic origin and is quite unlike 
any of the Indo-European languages in its vocabu- 
lary, structure, and grammatical forms. All its deriv- 
ative words are made up from its own roots and for the 
most part are wholly native. Although it is sur- 
rounded and touched in social and business intei^ 
course on every side by the various Slavonic tongues 
and by the Itafian, German, and Rumanian languages, 
besides having the church liturgy and university 
teaching in Latin, the Hungarian ^Magyar) language 
has nothing in it resembling any of them and has 
borrowed little or nothing from their various vocab- 
ularies. It remains isolated, almost without a rela- 
tive in the realm of European linguistics. This bar- 
rier of language has rendered it exceedingly diflScult 
for the Hungarian immigrant to acquire the English 
language and thereby readily assimilate American 
VII.— 35 


ideas and customs. Notwithstanding this drawback 
the Hungarian Americans have made process of 
which every one may well be proud. Although Count 
Beldy and his three companions, B616ni, Wessel^nyi, 
and Balogh settled in, America in 1831, immigra- 
tion to the United States from Hungary may be said 
to have set in, after the revolution of 1848-49 in 
Hungary, by the coming of Louis Kossuth to the 
United^ States in December, 1851, on the warship 
Mississippi, after the failure of his struggle for Hun- 
garian liberties. He was accompanied by fifty of his 
conapatriots and many of these remained and settled in 
various parts of the country. During the Civil War 
and the wars between Germany and Austria, more and 
more Hungarian immigrants arrived, but they were 
then for the most part reckoned as Austrians. 

It was not imtil 1880 that the Hungarian immi- 
gration really set in. Between 1880 and 1898 about 
200,000 Hungarians came to America. The reports 
of the Commissioner of Immigration show that the 
number of Hungarian (Magyar) immigrants from the 
year 1899 to July, 1909, amounted to 310,869. The 
greatest migration year was 1907, when 60,071 arrived. 
There are now about three-quarters of a million of 
them in the United States. They are scattered 
throughout the country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and fill every walk in life. This immigration, 
while caused in a great measure by an effort to better 
the condition of the Hungarian of humbler circum- 
stances, has been largely stimulated by the agencies 
of the various European steamship companies, who 
have found it a paying business to spread tales of 
easily earned riches among dissatisfied Hungarian 
labourers. Peculiar political conditions, poverty 
among the agricultural classes, and high taxes have 
contributed to cause such immigration. But it can- 
not be said that a desire to emigrate to other lands is 
natural to the real Hungarian, for his country is not 
in the least overcrowded and its natural resources 
are sufficient to afford a decent livelihood for all its 
children. There are but few Hungarians emigrating 
from the southern, almost wholly Magyar, counties. 
They come either from the large cities or from lo- 
calities where the warring racial struggles make the 
search for a new home desirable. While a very lar^e 
part of this immigration to the United States is 
Catholic, yet the combined Protestant, Jewish, and 
indifferentist Hunprian immigrants outnumber them, 
so that the Catholics number not quite one-half of the 
total. The Himgarians in the City of New York are 
said to number over 100,000. They are numerous in 
New Jersey and Connecticut; and every city, mining 
town, iron works, and factory village in Pennsylvania 
has a large contingent; probably a third of the Hun- 
garian population resides in that State. Cleveland 
and Chicago both have a very large Hungarian popu- 
lation, and they are scattered in every mming and 
manufacturing centre throughout Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, while West Virginia has numbers of them in 
its mining districts. 

For a long time after the Hungarian immigration 
be^an no attention was paid, from the racial stand- 
pomt, to their spiritual needs as Catholics. They wor- 
shipped at German and Slavic churches and were 
undistinguishable from the m^ss of other foreign 
Catholics. During the eighties their spiritual welfare 
was occasionally looked after by priests of the Slavic 
nationalities in the larger American cities, for they 
could often speak Hungarian and thus get in touch 
with the people. About 1891 Bishop Horstmann of 
Cleveland secured for the Magyars of his city a 
Hungarian priest. Rev. Charles Bshm, who was sent 
there at his request by the Bishop of V^ to take charge 
of them. The year 1892 marks the starting-point of 
an earnest missionary effort among the Hungarian 
Catholics in this country. Father Bshm’s name is con- 
nected with every temporal and spiritual effort for the 
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benefit of his countrymen. Being the only priest whom 
the Hungarians could claim as their own, he was in de- 
mand in every part of the country and for over seven 
years his indefatigable zeal and capacity for work 
carried him over a vast territory from Connecticut to 
California, where he founded congregations, adminis- 
tered the sacraments, and broug& the careless again 
into the church. He built the first Hungarian church 
(St. Elizabeth's) in Cleveland^ Ohio, as well as a large 
parochial school for 600 pupils, a model of its kind, 
and also founded the two Hungarian Catholic papers, 
‘^Szent Erzs^bet Himoke” and “Ma^arok Vasdr- 
napja The second Hungarian church (St. Stephen's) 
was founded at Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 1897, and 
the third (St. Stephen's) at McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1899. Besides those named, the following 
Hungarian churches have been etablished: (1900) 
South Bend, Indiana; Toledo, Ohio; (1901) Fairport, 
Ohio; Throop, Pennsylvania; (1902) McAdoo and 
South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; New York City, New 
York; Passaic, New Jersey; (1903) Alpha and Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey; Lorain, Ohio; (1904) Chicago, 
Illinois; Cleveland (St. Imre's) and Dillonvale, Ohio; 
Trenton and New Brunswick, New Jersey; Connells- 
ville, Pennsylvania; Pocahontas, Virginia; (1905) 
Buffalo, New York; Detroit, Michigan; Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; (1906) Da3rton, Ohio; South Norwalk, 
Connecticut; (1907) Newark and South River, New 
Jersey; Northampton, Pennsylvania; YoungstoTO, 
Ohio; (1908) East Chicago, Indiana; Columbus, Ohio; 
(1909) Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. There are about 
thirty Hungarian priests who minister to the spiritual 
wants of these congregation^ but more priests are 
urgently needed in order effectually to reach their 
countrymen. Although there are nearly half a mil- 
lion Hungarian Catholics in the United States, includ- 
ing the native bom, only thirty-three churches seem a 
famt proof of practical Cathohcity; yet one must not 
forget that these Hungarian immigrants are scattered 
among a thousand different localities in this country, 
usually very far apart and in only small numbers in 
each place. Only in a few of the larger places, such 
as New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Bridgeport, is there 
a sufficiently large number to support a church and 
the priest in charge of it. Besides it has been found 
extremely difficult to procure Magyar priests suitable 
for missionary work among their countrymen here in 
America. An attempt has been made in various 
dioceses to supply the deficiency. In the Diocese of 
Columbus, Omo, Rev. Roderic McEachen, of Barton, 
and Rev. Joseph Weigand, of Steubenville, have de- 
voted themselves to the Magyar language and have 
become sufficiently conversant with it to meet the 
religious needs of their Hungarian parishioners. In 
Pocahontas, Virginia, Rev. Anthony Hoch, 0. S. B., 
is familiar with this difficult language, having spent 
over a year in Hungary at the request of his superiors, 
in order to learn the Hungarian tongue. The late 
Bishop Tierney of Hartford, in order to meet the wants 
of his diocese, sent eight of his young clerics about two 
years ago to study theology and the Magyar language 
m Hungarian seminaries [six to Budapest and two 
to Karlsburg (Gyulyafeh6rvdr)l where they are pre- 
paring for the priesthood and learning the language 
and customs of the people. Two of them have just 
returned, having been ordained at Budapest, ft is 
not intended by this policy to place American priests 
over Hungarian congregations, but to supply mixed 
congregations, where Hungarians are numerous, with 
priests who can speak their language and keep them 
in the practice of their religion. 

While Catholic societies and membership in them 
are constantly increasing everywhere in this country 
the Hungarian element can boast of only a relatively 
snaall progress. The Magyars have one Catholic As- 
sociation (Szfiz MAria Sz6vets4g), with head-quar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, which was founded in 1896 


under the leadership of Rev. Charles Bohm, assisted 
by Joseph Pity, Francis Apdthy, and John Weizer. 
This association has 2500 members comprising about 
eighty councils in different States. Besides being a 
reugious organization it is also a benefit association 
providing life insurance for its members. There are 
also several other Catholic Hungarian benefit so- 
cieties throughout the country, the largest being at 
Cleveland, Ohio, the Catholic Union (Szent Erzs4bet 
Uni6), with 800 members. There are many other 
non-Catholic Hungarian societies, to which Catholic 
Hungarians belong, the two largest being the Bridge- 
porti Szovets4g with 250 councils and Verhovai 
Egylet with 130 councils. The Hungarian Reformed 
Church has also a church association based upon the 
same lines as the Catholic societies and with about the 
same membership. In 1907 the Hungarian National 
Federation (Amerikai Magyar Szdvets^g) , an organiza- 
tion embracing all Magyars of whatsoever creed, was 
founded with great enthusiasm in Cleveland, its 
object being to care for the material interests and 
welfare of Hungarians in America. Julius Rudny- 
4nsky, a noted Catholic poet and writer, was one of 
the founders. Despite its good intentions it has 
failed to obtain the unqualified support of Hungari- 
ans throughout the country. The parochial schools 
established by the Hungarians have grown rapidly. 
The finest was built in Cleveland, Ohio, by Rev. 
Charles B6hm, and now contains 655 pupils. There 
are altogether (in 1909) twelve Hungarian parochial 
schools containing about 2500 children. No attempt 
at any institutions of higher education has been 
made, nor are there any purely Hungarian teach- 
ing orders (male or female) in the United States 
to-day. 

The first Hungarian paper was a little sheet called 
‘'Magyar Sz4mUz6ttek Lapja" (Hungarian Exiles^ 
Journal), which made its first appearance on 15 Octo- 
ber, 1853, and lived a few years. The next one was 
“Amerikai Nemzet6r" (American Guardsman) in 
1884, which has long since ceased to exist. The 
“Szabads^" (Liberty) was founded in 1891 in 
Cleveland, Ohio, by Tihn^r Kohdnyi, and is a 
flourishing daily published there and m New York. 
Catholic Hungarian journalism in America presents 
but a meagre history. Soon after the arrival of 
Father BShm he started a religious weekly at Cleve- 
land called “Magyarorszdgi Szent Erzs6bet Hirnbke 
(St. Elizabeth's Hungarian Herald) . Two years later 
this weekly developed into a full-fledged newspaper 
of eight pages called “Magyarok Vas4rnapja” (Hun- 
garian Sunday News), and became quite p^opular. 
In the beginning of 1907 the Hungarian Catholic 
clergy, hoping to put Catholic journalism on a stronger 
foundation, held an enthusiastic meeting at Cleveland 
and took the “Magyarok Vasdrnapja^ under their 

i *oint control and smected as its editor Rev. Stephen 
r. Chemitzky, from whom in great part the facts for 
this article have been obtained. But notwithstanding 
his hard work in Catholic journalism the panic of 
1907 deprived it of financial backing and it lost much 
of its patronage. At Cleveland there is also a Cath- 
olic weekly “Haladds” (Progress), started in 1909. 
Rev. Geza Messerschmiedt of Passaic, New Jersey, 
is conducting a monthly Catholic paper “Hajnal'* 
(Dawn), and there is also another Catholic Hungarian 
monthly,“Magyar Z4szl6" (Hungarian Standard) , pub- 
lished at MclTeesport, Pennsylvania, by Rev. Colman 
Kov4cs. Other clergymen like Rev. Alexander Vdrlaky 
of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and Rev. Louis Kov4cs 
of New York City have undertaken the task of keeping 
alive small Catholic weekly papers for the benefit 
of their countrymen. 

A great many of the Hungarians in America are 
indifferentists and free-thinkers and from them the 
Liberals and Socialists are recruited. But a large 
number are Protestants of a Calvinistic type, some- 
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what similar to the various Presbyterian denomina- 
tions in this country. ^ Although actually less nu- 
merous than the Catholic Hungarians, they nave more 
churches here. There are forty in all, consisting of 
thirty-nine Reformed churches and one Hungarian 
Lutheran congregation. One division of the Re- 
formed Church is aided by the Reformed Board of 
Missions in Hungary, having under its control 19 
churches and 20 ministers, while eight churches of the 
other division are controlled and supported by the 
Board of Home Missions of the Reformed Church in 
America, and twelve by the Presbyterian Church of 
America. The Lutheran congregation is located at 
Cleveland^ Ohio. Too short a time has elapsed since 
the establishment of Hungarian Catholic churches in 
America to speak of the distinguished participants 
therein, except as they have been incidentally men- 
tioned above, since nearly every one of those inter- 
ested in spreading and keeping the Faith among the 
Hungarian immigrants is still alive and engaged in 
active work. There is also a slowly growing settle- 
ment of Hungarian colonists in tliree provinces of 
British Canada, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Mani- 
toba, with head-quarters at Winnipeg. Two of these 
farming centres have been named Esterhdz and 
Kaposvdr, after towns in south-western Hungary. 
Rev. M. Erdujhelyi undertook in 1908 to found 
churches in the country places for them, but was 
unsuccessful because of the great distances between 
their respective settlements. The spiritual welfare 
of the Magyar farmers and settlers has been chiefly 
taken in charge by three Canadian born priests. 
Rev. Agapite Pag6, Rev. Joseph Pirot, and Rev. 
Francis woodcutter, who undertook to acquire the 
Hungarian language and thus put themselves in close 
communication with the immigrant settlers. 

Ch6lard, Emigration hongroiae in La Science Soaale, XXXIV 
(Paris, Nov., 1902); LfiVAT, Hungarian Emigration Law in 
North American Bemew, (^LXXXII (New York, Jan., 1906); 
Steiner, Hungarian Immigrant in Outlook, LXXIV (New York, 
Aug., 1903); jEsterhazy, Hungarian Colony of Eaterhdz (Ot- 
tawa, 1902); Gonnard, V Emigration hongroiae in Queatxona 
divlomatiquea, XXIII (Paris, Jan„ 1907): Szdbadadg Naptdra 
(Cleveland, 1905-1909); Magyarorazdgi Szt. Erza&>et Himbke 
(Cleveland, 1903-1904); Magyarok Vaadmapfa (Cleveland, 
1907-1909) ; Reports of the Commissioner of Immigration^ 1906- 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Hungary,— Geocjraphy and Material Con- 
ditions.— The Kingdom of Hungary, or ** Realm of 
the Crown of St, Stephen”, situated between 14® 
25' and 26® 25' E. longitude, and between 44® KK 
and 49® 35' N. latitude, includes, besides Hungary 
Proper and Transylvania, the Kingdom of Croatia- 
Slavonia and a territory known as the Military 
Frontier. The total area is 125,430 square miles, 
of which 16,423 belong to the Kingdom of Croatiar- 
Slavonia. Cn a population of 19,254,559 (census of 
1900) 51.5 per cent were Catholics. The population 
of the capital, Budapest, situated on both sides of the 
Danube, is about 800,000. 

The southern boundai^’ of the kingdom is the River 
Save, which separates it from Bosnia and Servia as 
far east as the Rumanian frontier, from which point 
the artificial boundary of Rumania continues along 
the south, turning north-east, and then north. On 
the north lies Galicia; on the north-west, Moravia; on 
the west Lower Austria, Styria,^ and Camiola. Some 
43,000 square miles are occupied by the^ Great and 
the Little Hungarian AlfSld, two great plains enclosed 
by the Alps and the Carpathians. The county is 
drained by the Danube and its tributaries the Save 
and Drave,^ on the right bank^ and, on the left, the 
Theiss, which in its turn receives the waters of the 
Maros. The chief industry is agriculture (including 
forestry), which supports nearly 13,000,00(3 persons. 
The chief crops are wheat and maize. Manufacturing 
industries employ 12.8 per cent of the wage-earning 
population. Mining (lignite, pig iron, coal, and gold 


being the chief items) in 1906 employed 72,290 per- 
sons and produced a revenue of 116,000,000 Kronen 
($23,200,000). Grazing also contributes largely to 
the national wealth. 

History. — (1) From^ Early Times to the Battle of 
Mohdcs {16£6 ). — Even in the earliest ages the terri- 
tory of the present Kingdom of Hungary was the 
abode of various races of men. The remains from 
prehistoric times show that the country was inhabited 
when the present Hungarian lowlands were covered 
by the ocean. Half a century before Christ the 
Thracians occupied Hungary east of the Danube, 
while Hungary west of the Danube was the home of 
Celtic and Illyrian tribes. At the opening of the 
Christian Era the sway of the Romans extended as 
far as the Danube; Pannonia formed part of the 
Roman Empire for 400 years, and Dacia for about 
150 years. After Rome fell, Hungary, like the other 
provinces, was affected by the mirations. First 
came the Huns who built up under King Attil^ called 
‘Hhe Scourge of God”, the powerful Hunnish Empire. 
After the empire of the Huns went to pieces German 
tribes ruled in Hungary for about 100 years, and they 
were followed by the Avars. During the supremacy 
of the Avars, a period of over two hundred years, be- 

S m the migration of the Slavonic tribes. Moravians, 
ulgars, Croato-Serbians, and Poles all sought to 
overthrow the Avars, but their power was not broken 
imtil Charlema^e appeared. The decline of the 
kingdom of the East Franks, after the death of Charle- 
magne, was favourable to the development of a great 
Slavonic power, and Swatopluk, ruler of Great Mora- 
via, thought to establish a permanent Moravian king- 
dom, but the appearance of the Magyars put an end 
to these schemes. 

There are two- opposing theories as to the origin of 
the Magyars, or native Himgarians. Arminius V4m- 
b6ry and his supporters hold to a Turkish origin of 
the Magyars, wnile P4l Hunfalvy and his followers 
place them in the Finno-Upian division of languages 
of a Ural-Altaic stem and Took for the original home 
of the race in the region of the Ural mountains, or the 
district between the rivers Obi, Irtysh, Kama, and 
Volga. The presence of Turkish words in the lan- 
guage is explained by the theory that, after leaving 
their former home, the Hungarians dwelt for some 
time near Turkish tribes, who were undoubtedly on a 
higher level of civilization, and from whom these 
words were borrowed. About the middle of the ninth 
century^ when the Byzantine writers first speak of the 
Hungarians, calling them ‘'Turci”, the Hungarians 
were in Lebedia, in the territory on the right bank of 
the Don. From this point they carried on their 
marauding excursions into the district of the Lower 
Danube and on these expeditions they sometimes 
advanced into Germany. Being exposed to attack 
by the Bisseni, the Hungarians left Lebedia, some 
returning to the district on the further side of the 
Volga, while others went towards the west and settled 
near the Danube, between the Dniester, Sereth 
Pruth, and Bug Rivers. The Byzantine writers called 
this reSgion Atdkuzu (Hungarian, EtelkSz) . While in 
this neighbourhood the Hungarians undertook an 
expedition under Arpdd in 893 or 894 against Simeon, 
ruler of the Bulgars. The expedition was successful, 
but Simeon formed an alliance with the Bisseni, and a 
fierce attack was nqade on the Hungarians in which 
their land was devastated. The Hungarians, there- 
fore, withdrew from this region, went westward, and 
reached the countiy where they now live. The date 
of their entry into Hungaiy is not certain^ apparently 
it was 895 or 896 ; neither is the point from which they 
came positively ascertained. It is not improbable 
that they entered Hungary from three directions and 
arrived at different periods. The chronicle of the 
"anonymous notary of King B61a” (Anonymus Belce 
regis notarius) has preserved the history of the first 
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occupation of the country, but modern historical (Mieczyslaw), brought him closer to the Church, and 
investigation shows that little credence can be given his conversion is to be attributed to Adelaide’s in- 
the narrative. fluence. It was through Adelaide’s efforts that St. 

The Magyars settled in the neighbourhood of the Adalbert, Archbishop of Prague, came to Hungary 
Danube, and especially in the district on the farther and, in 985, baptized G4za and his son Vaik; the 
side, as best suited to their occupation, that of cattle- latter took the name of Stephen in baptism. A large 
raising. In this region were founded their first towns, number of the most prominent of Gaza’s retainers and 
the most important of the country, namely, Gran, of his people embraced the Catholic Faith at the same 
Szekes-Fehervar, and Buda. At about the same time. Evil results arose, however, from the fact that 
time, under their leader Arpdd (d. 907), they began Adalbert did not at once establish an ecclesiastical 


once more their maraud- 
ing expeditions and at- 
tacked the countries west 
of them; these forays, 
which went as far as Ger- 
many, Italy, and France, 
were continued under 
Zoltdn (907-47), and Tak- 
sony (947-72), and did 
not cease until the land 
was converted to Cathol- 
icism in the reign of G^za. 

When the Hungarians 
took possession of the 
country where they now 
live, they found a strong 
Slavonic Catholic Church 
already in existence in 
the western part, in Pan- 
nonia, where the Christian 
Faith had been spread 
partly by German and 
partly by Italian priests. 

Methodius, the author of 
the Slavonic liturgy, en- 
deavoured to introduce 
the use of the new liturgy 
here also, hut with his 
death (855) these efforts 
came to an end. Conse- 
quently, the Magyars 
received their biowledge 
of Christianity partly 
from the Catholic popu- 
lation already existing 
in the country, and partly 
from the ecclesiastics 
whom they captured in 
their marauding expedi- 
tions. These forays into 
the territories farther to 
the west, which lasted 
into the tenth century, 
were a great obstacle to 
the spread of Christianity, 
and at the same time the 
national pride of the 
Hungarians prevented the acceptance of the religion 
of the conquered population. Their defeats near 
Merseburg, in 933, and on the Lech, in 955, put an 
end to these western expeditions and made the Hun- 
garians more favourable to Christianity. 

The opinion that the first efforts for the conversion 
of the Hungarians were made from Constantinople, 
because the Magyar commanders Bulcsu and Gyula 
accepted the Greek faith at Constantinople, rests, as 
has been proved, on the inventions of Byzantine 
chroniclers. The conversion of the land to the Catho- 
lic Faith was effected, in reality, from the west, and 
the change began in the ruling family. Duke G4za, 
who from 970 had been the sole ruler of Hungary, 
perceived the danger which threatened Hungary, 
surrounded as it was by Catholic countries, if it con- 
tinued pagan. He saw that, if Hungary persisted in 
shutting out Catholicism, it would sooner or later be 
the prey of the neighbouring peoples. His marriage 
with Adelaide, sister of the Polish Duke Miezco 



Reliquary Representing St. Stephen op Hungary 
Gift of Cardinal Barberini, 1635, in the treasury of the 
Cathedral of Z4gr4b 


organization for Hungary. 
Moreover, a large propor- 
tion of the newly con- 
verted adopted the new 
faith only in externals and 
retained their heathen 
customs, offering sacrifices 
to the old gods. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the 
new religion continued 
to spread among the 
people. 

The actual conversion 
of the country and its ec- 
clesiastical organization 
was the work of St. Ste- 
phen, son of Duke G6za, 
who succeeded his father 
in 997. His marriage with 
Gisela, sister of Duke 
Henry of Bavaria, gave a 
powerful impulse to the 
spread of Catholicism. 
From Germany came large 
numbers of priests, nobles, 
and knights, who settled 
in Hungary and aided Ste- 
phen in converting the 
country to Christianity. 
Many obstacles were en- 
countered, and the new 
religion was spread by the 
sword. The advance of 
Christianity was regarded 
as endangering national 
interests, and the influx 
of strangers, together with 
the favour shown these 
new settlers by the ruler, 
seemed to set aside the 
national influences in the 
government. Conse- 
quently, soon after the 
accession of Stephen, a 
revolt led by Koppdn 
broke out, but it was 
quickly suppressed, with 


the aid of the foreign knights; in this way the repu- 
tation both of Stephen and of the Church was estab- 
lished in the regions on the farther side of the Danube. 
To show his gratitude for this victory Stephen built 
the monastery of Pannonhalma (Martinsberg) . Ste- 
phen’s victo^ was also followed by the coming of large 
numbers of German, French, and Italian ecclesiastics 
to Hungary, which Neatly aided the spread of Chris- 
tianity. 

Stephen now undertook the task of providing the 
land with the necessary ecclesiastical organization. 
To secure the independence both of the country and 
of the Church in his dominions, he petitioned Pope 
Sylvester II, through Abbot Astricus, for the royal 
dignity and the confirmation of his ecclesiastical 
acts and ordinances; he also placed his dominion 
under the protectorate of the Holy See. Sylvester 
acceded to Stephen’s request, sent him a royal crown, 
and confirmed his ecclesiastical regulations. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Stephen also received the title of 
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Apostolic King and Apostolic Legate, the right to 
have a legate’s cross carried before him, and other 
privileges, but modern investigation has shown that 
the Bull of Pope Sylvester bestowing these honours is 
a forgery of the seventeenth century. After the 
return of Abbot Astricus, Stephen was crowned King 
of Hungary with the crown sent by the pope at Gran, 
17 August, 1001. In settling the organization of the 
Church he placed at its head the Archdiocese of Gran, 
giving it as suffragans, Gyor (Raab), Veszprem, Pees 
(Fiinfkirchen), V^cz (Waitzen), and Eger. About 
1010 he founded a second archdiocese, that of Kalocsa, 
which had as suffragans the Dioceses of Bihar, Tran- 
sylvania,^ and Marosvar (later Csanad) which was 
founded in 1038. In this way the land was divided 
into ten dioceses, the Archdiocese of Gran being the 
metropolitan. The Benedictines settled in Hungary 
during this reign, and Stephen founded the Benedic- 
tine monasteries of Pannonhalma (Martinsberg), 
Zobor, P^csvdrad, Zalavdr, and Bakonyb41; he also 
founded numerous other religious houses, including 
the convent for Greek nuns near Veszpr4m. 

In order to provide for the support of the clergy, 
Stephen issued edicts concerning church tithes; he 
ordained that each tenth township should build a 
church and provide the priest with suitable land and 
servants for his support. The king was to supply the 
churches with all the necessary equipment, while the 
bishop selected the priests and provided the books 
needed. The laws of King Stephen also contain 
ordinances regarding attendance at Mass, observance 
of the church fasts, etc. With the aid of these laws, 
Stephen brought over almost all of his people to the 
Catholic Faith, although during this reign measures 
had often to be taken against pagan movements 
among the population — as against his uncle Michael 
(1003), against the Bulgarian prince Kean, and (1025) 
against Ajton. These revolts, although political 
in character, were also aimed more or less at the 
Catholic Faith. Stephen was able to suppress these 
insurrections, and could, therefore, hope that the 
Church would meet with no further antagonism. 
The confusion and wars over the succession, which 
followed the death of Stephen, and the stormy reigns 
of Kings Peter and Aba Samii (1038-46) soon brought 
about a decline of Christianity. A part of the nation 
sank back into the old heathenism, and in 1046 there 
was a revolt against the Catholic religion which led 
to the martyrdom of Bishop Gerhard, who was thrown 
by the insurgents from the Blocksberg at Buda into 
the river. The new king, Andrew I (1047-60), either 
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could not or would not act energetically at first, and 
it was not until after his coronation that he took 
strong measures against those who had fallen away 
from the Faith. After his death a small part of the 
population that was still pagan broke out into revolt, 
but this rebellion was quickly suppressed by King 
B41a I (1060-63). The internal disorders during the 
reigns of King Solomon (1064-74) and King Giza I 


% 

(1074-77) did great damage to the Christian Faith; 
ecclesiastical discipline decayed, and many abuses 
crept into the Church. 

^During the reigns of St. Ladislaus (1077-95) and 
Koloman (1095-1114) the Church was reformed and 
many ordinances were passed against the prevailing 
abuses. ^ In particular the synod of Szabolcs (1092) 
took decided measures against the marriage of priests. 
Married priests, as a special act of grace, were per- 
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mitted to exercise priestly functions, but a new 
marriage was regarded as concubinage and such 
unions were to be dissolved. The synod also passed 
ordinances concerning the indissolubility of marriage 
and the observance of church festivals and Sundays. 
Other decisions were directed against the still existing 
pagan manners and customs. After the conquest of 
Croatia Ladislaus founded the Diocese of Z4gr4b 
(Agram). He transferred the see of the Archdiocese 
of Kalocsa to Bdcs, and that of the Diocese of Bihar^ 
founded by St. Stephen, to Grosswardein (Na^- 
V4,rad). He founded new churches and monasteries 
and took measures for the conversion of the Bisseni 
and Saracens (Ishmaelites) who had settled in Hun- 
gary. Ladislaus successfully resisted the invasion of 
the pagan Cumans. During the reign of Koloman 
the Church was largely under the influence of the royal 
authority. Koloman claimed the investiture of the 
bishops for himself, made laws concerning the prop- 
erty of the Church, obliged the bishops to perform 
military service, etc. At a later date, at the synod of 
Guastalla, Koloman yielded the right of granting in- 
vestiture and agreed that the chapters should have 
freedom in the election of bishops. The reforms of 
Gregory VII were also adopted in Hungary.^ The 
clergy were withdrawn from secular jurisdiction, 
marriage was regarded as valid only when entered 
into before a priest, celibacy was enforced, and a 
number of ordinances beneficial to the religious life 
were passed. 

The chief feature of the reigns of Koloman' s suc- 
cessors Stephen II (1114-31), B41a II (1131-41), G4za 
II (1141-61), and Stephen III (1161-73), was the 
struggle of Hungary with the Byzantine Empire for 
national independence. These wars, however, did 
not check the growth of the Church. One of the 
most important events of this period was the synod 
at Gran (1169). It enacted that bishops could not 
be transferred without the consent of the pope, took 
the administration of vacant dioceses out of the 
hands of the laity, and obtained a promise from the 
king that the property of the Church should only be 
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taken in time of war and then not without the con- 
sent of the bishop. It was in this period that the 
Cistercians, Premonstratensians, and Knights of St. 
John settled in Hungary; in the thirteenth century 
these orders were followed by the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. About 1150 Saxon colonists, of the 
Catholic Faith, settled in upper Hungary and in 
Transylvania. The Cistercians grew rapidly in Hun- 
gary during the reign of Bela III (1173--96) as the 
king granted the order the same privileges as it en- 
joyed in France. Fresh disorders sprang up in 
Hungary after the death of King Bela III. King 
Emeric (1196-1204) was engaged in war with his 
brother Andrew, who coveted the throne, until 
Emeric's death put an end to the fratricidal struggle. 
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Andrew II (1205-35), who was now king, was soon 
involved in a struggle with the oligarchy. At his 
accession he was obliged to swear to protect the 
liberties of the land and the independence of the royal 
dignity. When he failed to observe these obliga- 
tions, the nobles forced him to issue the Golden Bull 
(1222), the Magna Charta of Hungary. This instru- 
ment confirmed the rights of the nobles and gave 
them the privilege to take up arms against the king 
when he failed to observe the conditions here agreed 
upon, but it did not fulfil the hopes it had raised; its 
provisions were not carried out, and the disorders 
continued. Neither did Andrew, who in 1217 took 
part in an unsuccessful crusade to the Holy Land, 
obserye the agreement confirming the liberty of 
ecclesiastics, and the Catholic Church saw itself en- 
dangered by the continually growing influence exerted 
over the king by the Ishmaelites and Jews. After 
all warnings to the king had failed, Archbishop Robert 
of Gran placed Hungary under an interdict (1232), in 
order to force the king to put an end to the prevailing 
abuses and to guard the interests of the Church. 
The king promised the correction of the abuses and, 
especially, to guard the interests of the Catholic 
Church, but he was too weak a man for energetic . 
action. His son B41a IV (1235-70) endeavoured to 
restore order, above all he tried to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Golden Bull, but his efforts were inter- 
fered with by an invasion of the Tatars, which nearly 
ruined the country. After the battle near Muhi 
(1241), they devastated the entire land; thousands 
of the inhabitants were massacred, nundreds of 
churches were |)lundered and razed to the ground, 
and six of the dioceses were nearly destroyed. Con- 
^Quently, when the Tatars left the countij, King 
B4la was obliged to take up the reorganization both 
of ecclesiastical and secular affairs. The damage suf- 
fered was repaired through the self-sacrifice of the 
royal family and the people; new monasteries and 
churches were built, those that had been destroyed 
were restored, and colonists were brought in to repair 


the losses in population. These colonists w^ere partly 
Catholic Germans and Bohemians, and partly pagan 
Cumans. Those of the Cumans who lived apart from 
the others were soon converted, but the majority held 
to^ paganism and did not become Christians until the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

The last years of the reign of Bela IV were disturbed 
by a quarrel with the Curia concerning the appoint- 
ment to the vacant Diocese of Zagrdb (Agram), and 
by the revolt of his son Stephen, who succeeded him. 
Stephen V reigned only two years (1270-72^* he 
was followed by his son LadislausIV (1272-90) who, 
when he came to the throne, was still a minor. In 
this reign efforts were made to restore church disci- 
pline that had fallen into decay during the disorders of 
the _ previous years. For ^ this decline of church 
discipline and of ecclesiastical conditions the pagan 
Cumans were largely responsible; they wandered 
about the land plundering and damaging the churches. 
The king was on good terms with them and main- 
tained relations with Cumanian women; his example 
was followed by others. It is not surprising that 
under the circumstances disorders broke out once 
more in Hungary, and that the authority of the 
Church suffered. Philip, Bishop of Fermo, came to 
Hungary in 1279 as papal legate and held a great 
synod at Buda (Ofen), where various decisions were 
reached concerning the preservation of the interests 
of the Church and the restoration of canon law, but 
the synod was forcibly dissolved by the king, and its 
members driven away. The appeals made by the 
Hungarian bishops and the Holy See to the king were 
in vain; Ladislaus promised, indeed, to act differently, 
and to reform the disordered political and ecclesias- 
tical conditions, but he failed to keep his word. 
After the murder of Ladislaus, the last of the Arpjld 
dynasty, Andrew III, grandson of Andrew II, became 
king. During his reign of ten years (1290-1301) he 
was engaged in a constant struggle with foreign 
claimants to the throne, and could give no care to the 
internal and ecclesiastical conditions of the country. 
Rudolf of Hapsburg endeavoured to wrest Hungary 
from Andrew for his son Albrecht, and the grandson 
of Stephen V, Charles Martell of Naples, also claimed 
it. After the death of the latter, who had the support 
of the Holy See, his son, Charles Robert, maintained 
the father’s claims, and from 1295 assumed the title 
of King of Hungary. 

After the death of Andrew III a series of wars 
broke out over the succession. A part of the people 
and clergy held to King Wenceslaus, another to Otto, 
Duke of Bavaria, and still another to Charles Robert. 
The Holy See strongly espoused the cause of Charles 
Robert and sent Cardinal Gentile to Hungary, 
Notwithstanding these efforts in his favour, it was 
not until 1309 that Charles Robert (1309-42) was 
able to secure the throne of Hungary for himself. 
There now began for the country a long period of 
consolidation. The new king regulated the internal 
administration, brought the state finances into good 
order, imposing for this purpose in 1323 a land tax, 
reorganized the army, and sought to increase his 
dynastic power by forming connexions with foreign 
countries. In church affairs he encroached largdy 
on ecclesiastical rights; he filled the vacant sees and 
the church offices without regard to the electoral 
rights of the cathedral chapters. He claimed the 
revenues of vacant benefices for himself, confiscated 
the incomes of other benefices, granted large numbers 
of expectaiicies, and forced those appointed to eccle- 
siastical benefices to pay a larger or smaller sum 
before taking office. In 1338 a part of the Hun- 
garian episcopate sent a memorial to the Apostolic 
See, in which, with some exaggeration, they presented 
an account of the encroachments of the kmg. The 
pope notified the king of the memorial, an act which 
created no ill-feeling between the two; the Holy 
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Pa tiler contented himself with admonishing the king 
in a paternal manner to remove the abuses and to 
avoid infringing on the rights of the Church. 

During the reign of Louis I, the Great (1342-82), 
the son of Charles Robert, Catholicism reached the 
height of prosperity in Hungary. Numerous mon- 
asteries and other religious foundations came into 
existence in this reign; above all, the Hermits of 
8t. Paul enjoyed the king's special favour. In 1381 
Louis obtained from the Republic of Venice the 
relics of St. Paul the Hermit, which were taken with 
.great ecclesiastical pomp to the Pauline monastery 
near Buda. Among his pious acts must be counted 
the building of the church at the place of pilgrimage, 
Gross-Mariazell in Styria, and of the chapel dedicated 
to St. Ladislaus at Aachen. Splendid churches were 
also built in Hungary, as at Gran, Eger, and Gross- 
wardein (Nagy-VSrad). In filling ecclesiastical of- 
fices the king was careful that the dioceses should 
receive well-trained and competent bishops. In order 
to promote learning he founded the university at Pecs 
(Fiinfkirchen). Louis also sought to bring about the 
■conversion of the Slavonic peoples living to the south 
of Hungary, who held to the Greek Church, the Serbs, 
Wallachians, and Bulgarians. His attempts to con- 
vert them led to repeated conflicts with these races. 
In this reign began the struggle with the growing 
power of the Turks, against whose assaults Hungary 
now became the bulwark of Europe. Internal dis- 
orders broke out again in the reign of Maria (1382- 
95), the daughter of Louis, in which the Church 
suffered greatly in the southern part of the kingdom, 
especially in Croatia. In Hungary proper the queen 
sought to further the interests of the Church. The 
most important measured passed at a synod at Gran 
were decisions regarding the training of the clergy. 
Maria built several churches of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion. From 1387 her rule was merely nominal, 
her husband Sigismund being the real ruler. After 
Maria’s death he became her successor. 

In one of the first years (1397) of Sigismund's 
reign (1395-1436), the decrees of the Diet of 1387 
were renewed. These declared that no ecclesiastical 
benefice could be bestowed on a foreign ecclesiastic. 
Sigismund, however, paid little attention to this 
regulation. Immediately on entering upon his reign 
Sigismund came into conflict with the Hunga- 
rian oligarchy. This led to open war, and even, 
for a time, to the imprisonment of the king. In 1403, 
King Ladislaus of Naples appeared as rival king; 
nevertheless, Sigismund was able to maintain him- 
self on the throne. His reign was coincident with a 
large part of the Great Western Schism, and the 
two great reforming Councils of Constance and Basle 
were held while he was on the throne. In the 
Great Schism, Hungary adhered to the obedience (or 
party) of the Roman claimant to the papacy. Louis 
I, the Great, had supported Urban VI, and his suc- 
cessors, Maria and Sigismund, also sided with the 
Roman Curia. Sigismund, indeed, in 1403 renounced 
Boniface IX, because this pope supported the rival 
King Ladislaus, yet he did not recognize Benedict 
XIII. At a later date he recognized Innocent VII 
,and subsequently supported the Roman Curia. In 
1404 the Diet declared that in future ecclesiastical 
benefices in Hungary could only be bestowed by the 
king, consequently the rights Doth of spiritual and 
.secular patrons were annulled, and the jus vlaceti 
introduced, according to which papal Bulls and com- 
mands could only be accepted and proclaimed in 
Hungary after they had received the royal approval. 
Supported by these enactments Sigismund at once 
asserted his right to appoint bishops. Naturally, the 
Curia did not recognize this claim and refused to 
give the investiture to the bishops chosen by Sigis- 
mund. Upon this Sigismund, in 1410, appealed to 
Tohn XXIII, from whom he requested the recognition 


of this right. John did not accede to this request, 
although he granted investiture to the bishops ap- 
pointed by the king and thus tacitly recognized the 
royal right of filling benefices, a right which, as a 
matter of fact, the king continued to exercise. 
After his election as I^ing of the Romans, Sigis- 
mund endeavoured to bring the schism to an end. 
The unity of the Church was restored by the Council 
of Constance, and the concordat made with Germany 
was also authoritative for Hungary. While the coun- 
cil was in session, after the deposition of Bene- 
dict XIII, Sigismund obtained for himself and his 
successors the right of naming the bishops. This 
right was, indeed, not put into documentary form, 
but Stephen Werboczi, in his collection of the Hun- 
garian laws, “ Opus Tripartituna juris consuetudinarii 
regni Hungariae”, asserted that this right was con- 
ceded to the King of Hungary at the Council of Con- 
stance, and Cardinal Peter Pdzmdny also referred to 
it at a later date. The council further decided that 
in Hungary ecclesiastical cases should be tried in the 
country itself, and not brought before the Roman 
Curia, that only appeals could be taken to Rome. 
After the council had closed Sigismund claimed to 
the fullest extent the rights which had been conceded 
to him by the council. The Republic of V enice having 
seized Dalmatia, the Archdioceses of Spalato and Zara, 
with their suffragans, were lost to Hungary. This 
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is the reason why in Hungarian official documents for 
many years these dioceses were given as vacant. In 
Hungary proper the Church maintained itself with 
difficulty in the northern districts, on account of the 
incursions of the Hussites, who traversed all upper 
Hungary, plundering the churches and laying waste 
the country. They also gained adherents in the 
southern districts, where, however, the movement 
was soon suppressed, thanks to the missionary ac- 
tivity of the Franciscan monk James of the Marches. 

The chief source of anxiety to the government of 
Hungary in Sigismund’s reign was the growing power 
of the Turks. Since 1389 wen Servia was conquered 
by the Osmanli power at -the battle of Kosova (also 
called Amselfeld, ‘'Field of the Blackbirds”), the 
Turks had slowly but steadily advanced against 
Hungary. In 1396 Sigismund undertook a cam- 
paign on a large scale against them, but met with a 
severe defeat at Nicopolis. To safeguard the Hun- 
garian frontier, Sigismund obtained from Stephen 
Lazarevlcs, ruler of Servia, by the Treaty of Tata 
(Totis), in 1426, the Servian fortresses on the border 
of the two countries, hut he was not able to hold them 
against the Turks. The siege of the fortress of Galam- 
b6cz (1428) ended with his defeat and narrow escape 
from death. The power of the Turks steadily in- 
creased, and Sigismund’s successors were only able 
to check momentarily the westward advance of the 
Ottoman' Empire, Sigismund was succeeded by his 
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son-in-law Albert (1437-39) ; in this reign the influ- 
ence of the Hungarian nobility was again paramount. 
The Turks recommenced their inroads, entering the 
country near Szendro. After Albert’s death a dispute 
as to the succession arose between Wladislaw I 
(Wladislaw III of Poland) and the adherents of 
Albert’s posthumous son Ladislaus. In the end 
Wladislaw I (1442-44) became ruler; his short reign 
is chiefly noted for the wars with the Turks, in which 
the Hungarian forces were led by J4nos Hunyady 
(see Hunyajdy, Janos). Wladislaw I fell in battle 
with the Turks at Varna, Bulgaria, where he was 
defeated; after his death Hungary was tl^own into 
confusion by the quarrels among the ruling nobles. 
To put an end to these disorders the inferior nobility 
undertook to bring the country again into unity and 
made Hunyady governor during the minority of 
Ladislaus V, Postnumus, ^pointing with him an 
administrative councU. While at the head of the 
government, Hunyady fought successfully against 
the Turks. During ms^ control of affairs also, the 
appointment to ecclesiastical benefices was con- 
sidered the prerogative of the Crown, and it was 
accordingly exercised by him and his council. During 
the reign of Ladislaus V (1453-57) the leading nobles 
regained control; this led once more to disturbances, 
especially after the death of Hunyady. While Lad- 
islaus was king, Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks (1453), who now turned all their strength 
against Hungary. Hunyady won, indeed, the bril- 
liant victory over them at Belgrad (1456), but he died 
a few days later. The hatred of the great nobles 
against mm was now turned against his sons, one of 
\i3iom, Ladislaus, was executed. When King Lad- 
islaus died, Hunyady’s son, Matthias I, Corvinus, 
became king. 

Matthias I (1458-90) was almost continually en- 

f iged in conflict with the Ottoman power. Pope 
ius II promised the most vigorous support to the 
king in this struggle, but the efforts of the Holy See 
to organize a general European crusade against the 
Turks proved unavailing because of the pope’s death. 
Notwithstanding the lack of help from other countries, 
Matthias battled for a time with success against the 
Turks in Bosnia, and to him it is due that their 
advance was temporarily checked. In 1463 Bosnia 
was conquered by the Turks, and with this the dio- 
ceses in Bosnia ceased to exist. On account of the 
Turkish invasion the see of the Bishop of Corbavia had 
to be transferred to Modrus as early as 1460. Up to 
1470 Matthias maintained friendly relations with the 
Catholic Church, but after 1471 his policy changed. 
The second half of his reign was characterized by a 
number of serious blunders. Notwithstanding the 
enactments of the law he gave a number of dioceses 
to foreigners* in 1472 he appointed John Becken- 
sloer Archbishop of Gran (Esztergom), in 1480 he gave 
the archdiocese to the seventeen-year-old John of 
Aragon, and in 1486 to Ippolito d’Este, who was seven 
y^rs old. Foreigners were also appointed to the 
Dioceses of Grosswardein (Nagy-Vdrad), Pdcs (Fflnf- 
kirohen), and Eger (Erlau). Matthias also rewarded 
political services with ecclesiastical oflSces, and 
treated the prop^erty of the Church as though it 
belonged to the State. His relations with the Holy 
See, originally friendly, gradually grew strained, and 
be went so far as to th^aten to join the Greek Church. 
In 1488 Angelo Pecchinoli was sent to Hungary by the 
Bope as legate. Probably through the influence of 
his wife Beatrice, the king was lea into more peaceful 
relations with the papacy, so that there was a better 
condition of affairs in the last years of his reign. 

It was while Matthias was sovereign that Human- 
ifiyn appeared in Hungary* The king himself was a 
vigorous supporter of the Humanistic movement and 
the remains of his r^owned library at Buda, the 
Biditoiheca Corvina^ still excite wonder. The lang’s 


example led others, especially the bishops, to cultivate 
the arts and learning. Among the ecclesiastics who 
competed with the king in the promotion of learning 
were Joannes Vit^z, Urban Doczi, and Thomas Bakdcz. 
At times, however, the ardour with which Matthias 
supported learning slackened, thus he did not give 
his aid to the universities already existing at P4cs 
(Ftinfkirchen) and Pozsony (Presburg), so that later 
they had to be closed. After the death of Matthias 
there were once more several claimants for the throne. 
Matthias had sought in the last yearn of his life to 
have his illegitimate son Joannes Corvinus recognized 
as his successor. After his death the nation divided 
into two parties; one was influenced by the Queen- 
Dowager Beatrice, who wanted the crown for herself, 
the other desired a foreign ruler. Finally the King 
of Bohemia, Wladislaw II (1490-1516), of the Pol- 
ish House of Jagellon, obtained the throne. In this 
reign the power of Hungary rapidly declined. Nat- 
urally vacillating and indolent, Wladislaw had not 
the force to withstand the determination of the 
great Hungarian nobles to rule, and the royal power 
became the plaything of the various parties. The 
antagonisms of the different ranks of society grew 
more acute and led, in 1514, to a great peasant revolt, 
directed against the nobles and cler^, which was 
only suppressed after much bloodshed. The Diet of 
1498 passed enactments correcting the ecclesiastical 
abuses that had become prevalent during the reign 
of Matthias and prohibited particularly the appoint- 
ment of foreigners to ecclesiastical positions. Among 
other enactments were those that forbade the grant- 
ing of church offices to any but natives, the holding 
of ecclesiastical pluralities, and the appropriation 
of church lands by the laity. Wladislaw, however, 
was too weak to enforce these enactments. One of 
the particular evils of his reign^ was the holding of 
church dignities by minors; this arose partly from 
the granting of the royal right of patronage to differ- 
ent families. One of the most prominent ecclesiasti- 
cal princes of this period was Thomas Bakdcz, who 
was first Bishop of Gyor and Eger, and later Arch- 
bishop of Gran. His eminent qualities made him for 
a time a candidate for the papal see. It was owing 
to his efforts that the offices of primate and legatus 
natus were permanently united with the Archbishopric 
of Gran. 

Under the successor of Wladislaw, Louis II (1516- 
26) , Hungary sank into complete decay. The authoi^ 
ity of the sovereign was no longer regarded; energetic 
measures could not be taken against the incursions of 
the Turks, on account of the continual quarrels and 
dissensions, and the fate of the country was soon 
sealed. In 1521 Belgrad fell into the hands of the 
Turks, and Hungary was now at their mercy. In 
1526 the country gathered together its resources for 
the decisive struggles. At the battle of Mohdcs (29 
Aug., 1526) Louis II was killed, and Catholic Hungry 
was defeated and overthrown by the Turks. The 
universal political decline of Hungary in the reign of 
Louis II was accompanied by the decline of its re- 
ligious life. The education of the clergy sank steadily, 
and the secular lords grew more and more daring 
in their seizure of church property. Ecclesiastical 
training and discipline decayed. The southern part 
of Hungary was almost entirely lost to the Church 
through the advance of the Turks. Thousands of the 
inhabitants of the southern districts were carried off 
as prisoners or killed, monasteries and churches were 
destroyed, and the place of the Catholic population 
was taken by large numbers of Serbs who were ad- 
herents of the Orthodox Greek Church. ^ The Serbs 
had begun to settle in Hungary in the time of Mat- 
thias I, so that durmg the reign of Louis II several 
Orthodox Greek bishops exercised their office there. 
In the first half of the sixteenth century the weakened 
condition of the Church in Hungary offered a favour- 
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able opportunity to the Lutheran Reformation. 
The new religion gained adherents especially in the 
cities where the bishops had been obliged to give the 
management of ecclesiastical affairs to others; the 
control had thereby passed into the hands of the city 
authorities, who in the course of time claimed for 
themselves the right of patronage. Luther’s German 
writings soon found_ a ready reception among the 
inhabitants of the cities, and before long Lutheran 
preachers appeared; these came largely from Silesia, 
which had active intercourse with Hungary, and soon 
settled even in Buda and in the neighbourhood of 
the king. Exceedingly severe laws were passed by 
the Hungarian Diets of 1523 and 1525 against Luthe- 
rans; in 1523 the penalty of death and loss of property 
was enacted, and in 1525 the Diet condemned Luthe- 
rans to death at the stake. Owing to these laws 
Lutheranism did not gain much headway in Hungary 


extended into the other parts of this division of the 
country. In western Hungary, on the farther side of 
the Danube, larger or smaller centres of Lutheranism 
sprang up under the protection of the nobility and 
distinguished families. These beginnings of the new 
doctrine^ grew rapidly under such encouragement. 
Catholicism in Hungary was not in a position to oppose 
this movement at the outset; a properly trained 
clergy were lacking, on account of the difficulties in 
the way of education caused by the political confusion. 
In the first decades there was no open rupture be- 
tween the Catholic and Lutheran Churches, out- 
wardly everything was Catholic, confession remained 
unchanged, and at the most Communion under both 
species was introduced, so that there was little appar- 
ent distinction between the two religions. 

The Turkish occupation of Buda, in 1541, was a 
great blow to the Church in Hungary. A large part of 
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before 1626. However, in the confusion which fol- 
lowed the death of Louis II, the new religion steadily 
gained ground. 

(2) From the Battle of Mohdcs to the Treaty of Szatmdr 
{15^6-1711 ). — Upon the d.eath of Louis 11, Hungary 
was once more a prey to disputes over the succession. 
Ferdinand of Austria claimed the crown on the ground 
of a compact between the Emperor Maximilian and 
Wladislaw II, while the national party elected John 
Zdpolya as king. To these two opposing elements 
should be added the Ottoman power, which after the 
conquest of Buda (1541) ruled a large part of the 
land. The main result of the triple political division 
of Hungary was the almost complete disappearance of 
public order and of the systematic conduct of affairs; 
another was the evident decline of Catholicism and 
the rapid advance of the Reformation. The growth 
of the new religion was evident soon after the battle 
of Mohdcs. It was encouraged by the existing politi- 
cal conditions of Hungary: the dispute over the suc- 
cession, with the accompanying civil war; the lack of 
a properly educated Catnolic clergy; the transfer of a 
large amount of church land to the laity; and the 
claims made by both aspirants to the throne upon 
the episcopal domains. The foreign armies and their 
leaders, sent by Ferdinand I to Hungary, also aided 
in the spread of the new doctrine, which first appeared 
in the mountain towns of upper Hungary and then 


the country was now under Turkish sovereignty;: 
Mohammedanism gained a footing in these districts, 
and the bishops and chapters had to withdraw. The 
churches gained by the Turks were changed into 
mosques, and Mohammedan preachers settled in the 
country. The faith of Islam, however, did not take 
real hold on the population; conversions were rela- 
tively few. On the other hand, the Turkish occupa- 
tion promoted Protestantism both directly and in- 
directly. During this period Protestantism entered 
Transylvania and soon gained ascendancy there. 
The Hungarian Diets of 1542, 1544, and 1548 passed 
far-reaching enactments for the protection of the 
Catholic Faith, such as banishment of the foreign 
preachers, the return of the sequestrated church lands, 
etc., but, owing to the confused state of public affairs, 
these laws were not carried put. Besides Lutheran- 
ism, Calvinism also took root in Hungary at this time, 
and from 1547 were added the teachings of the Ana- 
baptists, who won adherents in the western counties 
of upper Hungary and in Transylvania. In 1556 the 
districts on the farther side of the Theiss accepted 
the Reformed religion, ^ The revival of the Catholic 
Church began under Nicholas Oldhus, Archbishop of 
Gran (1553-68), who for this purpose held a national 
synod in 1561. He founded a seminary for boys, at 
Nagy-Szombat (Tyrnau), and put the Jesuits in 
charge of it. His example was followed by other 
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bishops, but the death (1564) of Ferdinand I put an 
end for a time to the efforts for reform in the Cnurch. 
The religious indifference of Ferdinand’s successor, 
Maximilian II (1564-76), worked great injury to the 
Church. In^ his earlier years Maximilian had been 
strongly inclined to the new creed, a fact of which the 
preachers of these doctrines took advantage, so that 
towards the end of his reign a majority of the great 
nobles of Hungary had become Protestants, thereby 
greatly encouraging the spread of the new doctrines. 
Maximilian’s failure to fill the archiepiscopal See of 
Gran, which fell vacant m 1573, caused a further de- 
cline of the Catholic religion, nor did his successor, 
Rudolf II, fill the vacancy until some time after as- 
cending the throne. In the first years of the reign of 
Rudolf II (1576-1608) religious conditions changed 
but little; later, the position of the Catholic clergy 
improved after the entrance of the Jesuits, who im- 
proved the education of the clergy. Thus, at the end 
of the seventeenth century the Catholic clergy were 
ready to carry on the struggle against Protestantism 
in public disputations. 

In this rei^ began the reclaiming of the chmches, 
foimded by Catholics, which had been occupied bv 
Protestants. At the same time also began, although 
slowly, the conversion of the Protestant nobility, but 
the revolt of Stephen Bocskay again led to a de- 
cline of Catholicism. The Treaty of Vienna, of 1606, 
secured freedom for the Lutheran and Reformed 
faiths, as well as for the Catholics. In the reign of 
Matthias II (1608-19) the Treaty of Vienna of 1606 
was confirmed by the Diet of 1608, and religious free- 
dom was extended to the cities and villages. The 
Diet also granted the Protestants the right to elect 
their own administrative heads, so that the Protes- 
tants covl^ now organize as an ecclesiastical body. 
The highest political honour of Hungary, the digmty 
of Palatine (president of the Diet and representative 
of the king) was in this era held by Protestants. 
Stephen I114sh4zy and George Thurz6 followed each 
other in this ofiSce and, as was natural, defended their 
religion. 

To this period also belong the taking of a more 
determined position by the Catholic Church against 
Protestantism and the beginning of the Cdunter- 
Reformation. Francis Forgdch, Bishop of Nyitra 
(Neutra), later Archbishop of Gran, took up the 
struggle against Protestantism. Together with his 
clergy, he protested, although in vain, against thd 
ordinances of the Diet of 1608; the Diet of 1600 re-' 
iected his protest. It also opposed Peter Pdzm4ny,. 
later Archbishop of Gran, who, as a n3,ember of 
the Society of Jesus, had developed a remarkable^ 
activity. In 1613 appeared his chief work, Hode-' 
gus”, that is, “ Guide to.Divine Faith”, to v^hich for a 
long time no reply was made by Protestantism (see 
PIzmXny, Pbteb). Through the efforts of Pdzmdny 
and his fellow- Jesuits, the Catholics formed a major- 
ity in the Diet of 1618. At this Diet the Protestants 
endeavoured to get control of the village churches 
also, and tried to have an enactment passed giving 
a Protestant village the right to the church against 
the will of the lord of the manor, but they did not 
succeed. In 1619 a revolt for the preservation of 
Protestant interests broke out; it was led by Gabriel 
Bethlen, ruler of Transylvania, whose cause was 
espoused by the Protestant nobles of Hungary. The 
insurrection spread rapidly; Kassa (Kaschau), the 
chief town of upper Hungary, was captured bv Beth- 
len, who by the end of 1619 was setoag to become 
King of Hungary. A threatened attack by the Turks 
forced Bethlen m 1620 to agree to an armistice with 
the king. A Diet was held at Beszterezebinya 
(Neusofl) by Bethlen in July and August, 1620. which 
iected him King of Hungary. The Diet confiscated 
the domains of the Church and suppressed all dioceses 
except three. Bethlen, however, was not able to 


maintain himself long and was obliged, by the end of 
1621, to agree to peace with Ferdinand II (1619-35) 
at Nikolsburg. In religious affairs the treaty was 
based on the Treaty of Vienna of 1606 and the enact- 
ments of the Diet of 1608. 

The Catholic Church now steadily increased. Thou- 
sands of those who had fallen away returned to the 
Faith. This at times led to renewed struggles when 
the Protestants were not willing to consent to the 
return of the churches. Their efforts at the Diets to 
retain the churches when the lord of the manor was 
converted, and the serfs remained Protestant, failed, 
as what they desired was contrary to the provision 
of the civil law. During the reign of Ferdinand III 
(1635-57) occurred, in 1644, the insurrection for the 
defence of the rights of the Protestants, led by George 
Rdkdczy I; the war came to an end with the Peace of 
Linz (1645). This treaty secured complete religious 
freedom even to the serfs, and contained ordinances 
concerning the use of the churches, cemeteries, and 
bells; the expulsion of the Protestant ministers from 
the towns and villages was forbidden, etc. The Diet 
of 1646 went thoroughly into the religious question. 
The final decision of the king gave the Protestants 90 
of the 400 churches they claimed; where they were 
not given the church they obtained suitable land for 
building. To carry out these ordinances, however, 
proved very difi&cult; strong opposition was mani- 
fested, and conditions remained very much the same 
up to 1670. A great change in religious affairs was 
caused by the discovery of the conspiracy of Francis 
Wessel4nyi and his companions, to make Hungary 
independent of Austria. A large number of the con- 
spirators were Protestant; thus it came about that 
tne civil war that broke out after the discovery of the 
conspiracy soon became a religious war. The Gov- 
ernment succeeded in suppressing the rebellion and 
erected at Pozsony (Presburg) a special court for the 
conviction of the rrotestants. The revolt of Emeric 
Thdkoly, in 1678, once more injured the Catholic 
cause; up to 1684 Thbkbly had control of a large part 
of the country, and the Protestants took up arms 
against the Catholics. In 1681 the Diet was sum- 
moned to put an end to these disordered conditions. 
The Protestants, however, laid before it a list of de- 
mands; some of them were conceded by the king, but 
the Protestants were not satisfied, and the struggle 
between Catholics and Protestants did not cease for 
aTong tifne. These continual dissensions brought in- 
ternal affairs into great disorder, the tension between 
the t'vyo religions showed itself also in social life, and 
the decline m moral character was evident among 
popidation. The Catholic Church suffered great 
losses, chuTChes and schools fell into decay, the regular 
clergy were driven away, their possessions and lands 
confisQated, etc. The judgments pronounced by the 
courts against the Protestants gave foreign Protestant 
princes the opportunity to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the country, which naturally brought incon- 
venience with it. 

The recovery of Buda (Ofen) from the Turks led to 
a change very favourable to the Church. There were 
no longer Protestant revolts, and, as the Turks were 
driven out, the Church regained possession of its lost 
territories. Ecclesiastical affairs in these districts 
were now reorganized, new churches were built, new 
clergy sent, etc. In claiming its former property the 
Church met with the opposition of the Government, 
which would not consent to the restoration of eccle- 
siastical lands without legal proof. The relations of 
the denominations were settled by the Diet of 1687 
on the basis of the enactments of the Diet of 1681; 
freedom of conscience was granted, with saf^ards 
of the rights of lords-of-the-manor, the return of the 
banished Protestant ministers was permitted, the 
Protestant nobles were allowed to build churches for 
their private use, etc. These enactments, however, 
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soon proved insufficient, and what was lacking was 
settled by royal edict as cases requiring decision 
appeared. The Diet of 1687 also acknowledged the 
Hungarian Crown to be hereditary in the Hapsburg 
family and in addition to this renounced the free elec- 
tion of the king. 

The opening of the eighteenth century was signal- 
ized by the outbreak of a revolution headed by Francis 
Rakoczy 11. The only damage which this did to the 
Church was that the work of consolidation and reor- 
ganization was delayed for a time. The revolt was 
purely political and did not degenerate into a reli- 
gious war; in the districts which sided with Rdkbczy 
the Catholic clergy also supported the prince. In 
1705 Rjikoczy held a Diet at Sz4cseny which passed 
laws regarding religious questions; the religious ordi- 
nances of the Diets of 1608 and 1647 were renewed; 
religious freedom was granted to serfs; in those places 


Catholic Hungary was undisturbed. During this era 
the reorganization and strengthening of the Catholic 
Church could be vigorously carried on. . The coloni- 
zation of the regions regained from the Turks in the 
later decades of the seventeenth century, and of the 
districts surrounding the River Temes, began after 
1716. The colonists were foreigners, largely Germans, 
who held the Catholic Faith. As a result of this and 
other settlements, the Catholic population rapidly 
increased, so that in 1805 there were 5,105,381 Cath- 
olics to 1,983,366 Protestants. The number of the 
parishes also grew greatly, especially in the country 
formerly under Turkish rule. The churches in the 
hands of the Protestants were reclaimed anew, but 
this once more led to intense friction. In order to 
restore religious peace, Emperor Charles VI, who was 
Charles III of Hungary (1711-40), appointed a com- 
mission for religious affairs, the decisions of which, 
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where the population was of both religions the one to 
which the majority of the inhabitants belonged re-' 
ceived the church, while the minority had the right, 
to build one for itself. After the session of the Diet 
of Onod, 1707, where the independence of Hungary 
was declared, and the Hapsburg dynasty deposed, 
political conditions were for a short time unfavour- 
able to the Church, as Protestantism was granted 
larger influence in the affairs of the Government, but 
this soon passed away. King Joseph I held a Diet at 
Pozsony (Presburg) in 1708, at which the religious 
question was again brought forward, but no agree- 
ment was reached. The Protestants made large 
demands, but the Government would not concede 
more than was contained in the laws of 1681 and 
1687. Soon after this the revolt headed by R^kdczy 
came to an end and in the Peace of Szatmdr (1711) 
the country once more obtained rest from political 
disorder. The regulations of the treaty in regard 
to religion were that the Government should main- 
tain the laws of 1681 and 1687 which granted the free 
exercise of religion to persons of every denomination; 
consequently religious freedom was conceded the 
Protestants. 

(3) From the’ Peace of Szatmdr {1711) to the Present 
Time . — ^For a long period after the Peace of Szatmdr 


however, were not sanctioned until 1731. These 
enactments, called Resolutio Carolina^ confirmed the 
laws of 1681 and 1687 . regarding religious affairs. 
Protestants were permitted the public exercise of 
their religion in the western districts of the country, 
according to the provisions of the law of 1681, and 
the private exercise of it everywhere. The Protestant 
ministers were forbidden to live outside of the places 
legally designated, but the members of their faith 
could seek them where they abode. The authority 
of the superintendents over the pastors was limited to 
disciplinary matters; in secular matters the pastors 
were subject to the civil jurisdiction. Matters per- 
taining to marriage were placed under the control of 
the bishop; the decision, however, was given in 
accordance with Protestant enactments. In regard 
to mixed marriages, it was enacted that the mar- 
riage must be entered upon before the Catholic 
riest, and the children be brought up in the Catho- 
c religion. 

Regarding church buildings the enactments of the 
laws of 1687 were declared to be in force. These are 
the more important ordinances of the ^ Resolutio, 
which were supplemented later by various royal 
decisions. Charles VI was the last male descendant 
of the Hapsburgs, and he sought to have the succes- 
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sion to the throne secured to the female line; this was 
enacted by the Diet of 1723. When Charles died his 
daughter Maria Theresa (1740-80), on the strength 
of this law, succeeded him on the Hungarian throne. 
During her reign the ordinances of the Resolutio 
Carolina were strictly enforced; in reply to the 
complaints brought against it by the Protestants, the 
queen said that she did not intend to make any con- 
cessions outside of those contained in the law. The 
Catholic Church rapidly developed in this reign. 
There was no longer a lack of priests for parish work, 
and the bishops sought to train up capable and well- 
educated persons for the pastorate. The religious 
orders increased so largely under Maria Theresa that 
enactments were issued in 1770 to check the growth 
of their numbers. According to a census of this year, 
there were in Hungary 3570 male religious, including 
191 hermits; this number was made by law the maxi- 
mum which was not to be exceeded. Great stress 
was also laid upon the development of education, 
new schools and institutions for education were estab- 
lished, and the queen 
directed her atten- 
tion also to advanced 
instruction. The 
university at Nagy- 
Szombat (Tyrnau), 
founded by Peter 
Pdzmdny, was com- 
pleted in 1769 by 
the addition of a 
medical faculty; it 
was removed in 1776 
to Buda, and in 1780 
to Pest; in 1777 the 
Ratio educationis was 
issued, which regu- 
lated the entire sys- 
tem of education. 

The suppression of 
the Jesuits occurred 
during the reign of 
Maria Theresa, and 
the order ceased to 
exist in Hungary. 

Its possessions, 
which became the 
property of the Crown, were used for the promotion 
of education. New dioceses were also formed at 
this time; in 1776 the Dioceses of Beszterczebdnya 
(Neusohl), Rozsnyd (Rosenau), and Szepes (Zips) 
were founded; in 1777 the Dioceses of Szombathely 
(Steinamanger), and Sz5kes Feh6rvdr (Stuhlweissen- 
Durg). In regard to the filling of the bishoprics, 
Art. XV of 1741 enacted that only natives should be 
appointed to the sees. This decree was contrary to 
the custom followed by the predecessors of Maria 
Theresa, under whom it frequently happened that 
ecclesiastical dignities were bestowed on foreigners. 
From 1770 the queen also reserved to herself the 
appointment of canons. The taxing of ecclesiastical 
benefices, which had existed from 1717, and had re- 
ceived at that time the papal confirmation, was later 
renewed from decade to decade, and finally, in 1765, 
was treated as a permanent tax. 

The Church suffered greatly during the reign of 
Joseph II (1780-90), the son and successor of Maria 
Theresa. The Edict of Toleration, which annulled 
the Resolutio Carolina, was issued 25 October, 1781. 
This decree made large concessions to the Protestants; 
thus it was enacted that wherever there were one 
hundred Protestant families they could freely exer- 
cise their religion and might build churches without 
steeples or bells in such places. The Protestants were 
also permitted to hold public offices; it was further 
enacted that they could not be forced to take an oath 
opposed to their religious convictions and were re- 


leased from observing the Catholic feast days. Mat- 
ters connected with the marriage of Protestants were 
placed under the control of the secular courts. All 
the children of a mixed marriage w^ere to be brought 
up as Catholics when the father was a Catholic; if he 
were not, then only the daughters were to be Catholics, 
These ordinances worked much harm to the Catholic 
Faith; moreover the Emperor Joseph interfered in 
various other ecclesiastical matters. He reserved to 
himself the right of founding new parishes; diocesan 
seminaries were replaced by state institutions, eccle- 
siastical affairs were put under the control of a 
special Hungarian commission; edicts were also is- 
sued in regard to the administration of church lands 
etc. These ordinances were a source of much damage 
to the Church, but the emperor went even further. 
With a few exceptions — the teaching orders and those 
who had the cure of souls — he suppressed all the 
religious orders in Hungary and confiscated their 
property. He also provoked a rupture with the Holy 
See, and even the journey of Pope Pius VI to Vienna 

did not produce any 
change in the eccle- 
siastical policy of the 
emperor. The uni- 
versal discontent 
which the edicts of 
the emperor had 
called forth obliged 
Joseph, who had re- 
fused to be crowned 
King of Hungary, to 
withdraw before his 
death (1790) all his 
enactments, with the 
exception of the edict 
of toleration and the 
decree concerning 
the serfs. 

In the reign of 
Leopold II (1790- 
92), the Diet of 
1790-91 granted the 
Protestants com- 
plete independence 
in the management 
of their ecclesiastical 
affairs. Liberty of religious belief was recognized, and 
the enactments of the Government were riot allowed 
to affect any matters concerning Protestant churches 
and schools. In regard to mixed marriages it was 
decreed that these should be solemnized before a 
Catholic priest, who was not permitted to prevent 
such a marriage. The children of a mixed marriage 
were to be brought up in the Catholic Faith when the 
father was a Catholic ; when he was not, then only the 
sons were trained in the religion of the father. While 
this decree gave the Protestants various advantages, 
and especially guaranteed their autonomy, the Catho- 
lic Church suffered much damage. The administra- 
tion continually sought to secure greater influence in 
its affairs; in the years of war it demanded increas- 
ingly greater aid from the Catholic clergy and allowed 
a number of the wealthiest ecclesiastical benefices to 
remain vacant in order to enjoy their revenues during 
vacancy. Thus, for example, the archiepiscopal See 
of Gran remained vacant for nearly twenty years. 
During the reign of Francis I (1792-1835) there was no 
change for a long period in ecclesiastical affairs. For 
this the king was largely responsible; he looked with 
no friendly eye on clerical activity in politics, although 
the clergy, on account of their position in the counti^ 
and their wealth, were well fitted to take part in 
political affairs. The Dioceses of Kassa (Kaschau) 
and Szatmdr were founded in 1804, and at a later 
date the Diocese of Eger (Erlau) was raised to an 
archdiocese with the Dioceses of Szepes (Zips), Rozs- 
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nyo (Rosenau), Kassa (Kaschau), and Szatm^r as 
suffragans. In 1802 the Benedictine, Cistercian, and 
Premonstratensian Orders were re-established. In 
order to elevate religious life and ecclesiastical discip- 
line, the Prince Primate Alexander Rudnay held a 
great national synod in 1822, at which ordinances in 
regard to the improvement of the schools were passed. 

It was not until the Diet of 1832-36 that the affairs 
of the Church were again brought up. The occasion 
was the question of mixed marriages and of changes 
to the Protestant religion. In regard to the latter. 
Art. XXVI of 1791, Sec. 13, decreed that the change 
to Protestantism could only take place with royal 
permission and after six weeks' instruction. The 
Protestants made strenuous efforts to have this article 
of the law annulled, but for a long time they were not 
successful. It was not until the Diet of 1844 that the 
Protestants secured a settlement of the matter in 
accordance with their wishes; Art. Ill of 1844 re- 
pealed the requirements of the royal consent and the 
six weeks' instruction, and decreed instead that the 
change of faith must be twice notified to the parish 
priest within four weeks in the presence of two wit- 
nesses. If the parish priest refused to grant a certif- 
icate of this fact, the witnesses could draw it up. 

The second question that arose in this period, that 
of mixed marriages, had been last regulated by the 
Diet of 1790-91. The law contained enactments, 
as mentioned above^ concerning the religion of chil- 
dren of mixed marriages, but the cases increased in 
which the parents made a formal declaration promis- 
ing to bring the children up as Catholics. In 1793 
there was a Protestant agitation against this declara- 
tion, and when, in the years 1830-40, the question of 
mixed marriages was discussed in Germany the con- 
troversy in that country influenced conditions in 
Hungary. In mixed marriages the Catholic clergy 
continued to demand the signing of a formal declara- 
tion. The Bishop of Nagy-V4rad (Grosswardein) was 
the first bishop to order (1839) that only those mixed 
marriages could have the blessing of the Church in 
which the religion of the children was settled by a 
declaration in favour of the Catholic Faith. The 
Protestants demanded again from the Diet of 1839- 
40 the suppression of the declaration. The pastoral 
letter of 2 July, 1840, of the Hungarian bishops bound 
the clergy to passive assistance in mixed marriages 
in which Catholic interests were not guarded — that is, 
where the formal declaration was not made. This 
ordinance aroused much feeling, and several ecclesias- 
tics were fined on account of passive assistance. The 
bishops now turned to Rome, and the Holy See con- 
firmed the pastoral letter, with the addition that 
mixed marriages were indeed forbidden, but that 
such marriages were valid, even when not entered on 
before a priest, if two witnesses were present. The 
Diet of 1843-44 allowed mixed marriages to be entered 
upon before Protestant clergy; the Catholic mother, 
however, received the right, with the permission of 
the father, to bring up all of the children in the Catho- 
lic Faith. 

The agitation of 1848 and the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1848-49, besides changing political and social 
conditions, also affected the interests of the Church. 
The Diet of 1848 decreed the equality and reciprocity 
of all recognized confessions. In 1849 the minis- 
ter of education and public worship, Horvath, de- 
sired to grant Catholic autonomy, but after the sup- 
pression of the Hungarian Revolution it came to 
nothing. Large numbers of the Catholic clergy took 
part in the Hungarian Revolution, a fact which in the 
1 ollowir^ years of absolutism led to their persecution 
by the Government. During the period of autocratic 
rule the ordinances of the Austrian Concordat of 
1855 were made authoritative for Hungary also, and 
in accordance with its enactments provincial synods 
for settling various ecclesiastical affairs were held in 


1858 and 1863. Although the Concordat granted 
greater freedom to the Hungarian Church, yet the 
administration of the fund for religion and education 
remained in the hands of the Government. In 1853 
political reasons led to the elevation of the Diocese of 
Zagrab (Agram) to an archdiocese having as suffra- 
gans the Sees of Diakovar, Zengg-Modrus, and Koros, 
and later to the founding of the Archdiocese of Fo- 
garas. The erection of this archdiocese violated the 
rights of the Primate of Hungary; this led to repeated, 
but ineffectual, protests. 

The period of absolutism in Hungary came to an 
end with the coronation of Francis Joseph I as King 
of Hungary (8 June, 1867), and the laws of 1848 were 
once more in force. The responsible parliamentary 
Government and Parliament exercised much influence 
on the affairs of the Church. The first laws touching 
ecclesiastical questions undoubtedly worked much 
injury to the Church, as the Common School Law of 
1868 (Art. XXXVIII), which left to the inhabitants 
of a community the decision as to whether the com- 
mon school was to be denominational or communal; 
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also Art. XL VIII which, in regard to divorce in 
mixed marriages, enacted that such cases might be 
brought by the respective parties before the compe- 
tent spiritual authorities recognized by each, and that 
each must be bound by the decision of his, or her, 
own spiritual authority. This enactment led many to 
change to the Protestant religion. Art. LIII of 1868 
enacted, in regard to the children of mixed marriages, 
that the children should follow the creed of the parent 
of the same sex, and that this must be enforced even 
after the death of the parent, as, for example, after the 
death of the Protestant father, the Catholic mother 
could not bring up in the Catholic Faith the minor chil- 
dren belonging to the Protestant confession. It was 
also decreed that, when one of the parents changed 
his religion, the child could not follow this change 
unless under seven years of age. These enactments 
led later to a bitter ecclesiastico-political struggle. 

Various efforts were made in Parliament, between 
1869-72, to injure the Church, as in tjae bills intro- 
ducing civil marriage, civil registration, complete 
religious liberty, etc. However, of these measures, 
those regarding civil marriages, the keeping of the 
registers by civil officials, etc., were not enforced until 
a much later date. Serious complications arose upon 
the promulgation of the dogma of Infallibility by the 
Vatican Council in 1870. The Government, sup- 
ported by the jm placeti, forbade its publication; a 
royal reproof was sent in 1871 to the Bishop of 
Szdkes-Feh4rv4r (Stuhlweissenburg), Jekelfalussy, 
who officially published the dogma. The Kultur- 
kampf in Germany (1872-75) produced in Hungary a 
movement hostile to the Church. Agitation was also 
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caused by the passing of Art. XI of 1879; it enacted 
that the reception into another religious denomina- 
tion, in so far as it was contrary to Art. LIII of 1868, 
was subject to legal penalty. The difficulties arising 
from the interpretation of this law lasted for a long 
time. In 1883 a bill on the marriage of Catholics and 
Jews was laid before the Parliament, but was twice 
rejected by the Upper House and^ finally withdrawn 
by the Government. The ministry of Koloman 
Tisza, which lasted longer (1875-89) than any other 
since 1867, inflicted further damage upon the Catholic 
Church. Protestantism spread in all directions and 
received active support from the Government. The 
revision of the constitution of the Upper House 
(House of Magnates) in 1885 (Art. VII) excluded 
Catholic auxiliary bishops from membership, with 
the exception of the Auxiliary Bishops of Ndndor- 
Feh^rv^r and Knin (Tinin). According to this law, 
the dignitaries of the Catholic Church, both of the 
Latin and Greek Rites, entitled to membership in the 
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Upper House since that time are the prince-primate 
and the other archbishops and diocesan bishops, 
the Auxiliary Bishops of N^ndor-Feh4rv«ir and Knin, 
the Archabbot of Pannonhalma (Martinsberg), the 
Provost of Jilsz6 (Premonstratensian Order), and the 
Prior of Auranien; the r^resentatives of the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church are the Patriarch of Karlocza (Kar- 
lowitz), the Metropolitan of Gyula-Feh6rvdr (Karls- 
burg), and the diocesan bishops; of the Protestant 
Churches, their highest clerical and lay dignitaries. 

In the first years of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century a far-reaching movement^ threatened the 
Church in Hungary. An ecclesiastico-political con- 
flict began, caused by the decree of the Minister of 
Education and Public Worship, Count Csdky. This 
decree provided that any priest who performed a bap- 
tism according to Art. Ltll of 1868 must send a certifi- 
cate of baptism to the legally responsible clergyman 
within eight days. Neglect to obey this law was to be 
considered a misdemeanour, and punished accordingly. 
This decree, called the Wegtmifung Decree (baptism 
away from the other side) marked the beginning of a 
new ecclesiastico-political conflict. According to this 
edict a Catholic priest when he baptized a child 
belonging to another faith must send the certificate 
of baptism to the minister of the other denomination; 
such an enactment was regarded by the Catholic 
clergy as contrary to conscience and the canonical 
ordinances. The bishops did not order that the law 


be carried out, although they declared that for a time 
it could be tolerated; the greater part of the parish 
priests, however, refused to obey it. A Catholic 
agitation for the modification in the interest of the 
Church of Art. LIII of 1868, and for the repeal of 
the decree issued by Csiky, did not succeed, while the 
supporters of the Government soon made use of the 
movement to further the introduction of obligatory 
civil marriage, civil registration, and the free exercise 
of religion. These latter proposals became law^ during 
the premiership of Alexander Wekerle. In 1893 the 
ecclesiastical bills were laid before the Diet, and after 
long debates, being once rejected by the House of 
Magnates, they became law in 1894 and took effect 
1 October, 1895. Articles XXXI and XXXIII of 
1894 contain enactments regarding marriage and 
registration. Civil marriage is made compulsory, 
and government recognition is only given to civil 
registration. Article XXXII of 1894 enacts that the 
parents can enter into an agreement before the regis-< 
trar as to the religion of the children. Registrars are 
appointed by the minister of the interior and are- 
responsible to him; a parish priest cannot be ap- 
pointed to this office. The Hungarian bishops pro- 
tested against these laws and sent a memorial to the 
king requesting him not to sanction them ; they were, 
however, unsuccessful. Article XLII of 1895 gave 
official recognition to the Jewish religion; at the same^ 
time the right to belong to no confession was granted. 

A Kulturkampf did not, as had been feared, follow 
the passage of the ecclesiastico-political laws. Never- 
theless, they led to the formation of a Catholic par- 
liamentary party, the People's PartjT' {Volkspartei) y 
which made the revision of the ecclesiastico-political 
laws the chief measure of their programme. As. 
early as the election for members of the Diet which 
followed the taking effect of these laws, the People’s. 
Party nominated candidates and up to the parlia- 
mentary election of 1906 it had 33 adherents among: 
the members of the Lower House. The large pro- 
portions which the Catholic movement assumed in 
Hungary are due to this party. Catholic associations, 
were founded in all parts of the land, and finally a. 
union was formed which embraced the entire country. 
This reawakened Catholic consciousness led to the 
holding of national Catholic Congresses, which have 
now met for a number of years. These congresses 
have aided greatly in the strengthening and promul- 
l^ation of Catholic opinions. The efforts of the (fliurch 
in Hungary to gain autonomy for the protection of 
Catholic interests, especially in regard to the admin- 
istration of Catholic foundations and schools, have 
so far been unsuccessful. The Diet of 1791 panted 
autonomy to the Protestants, but the Catholics neg- 
lected, at that time, to secure the same for themselves. 
It was not until 1848 that the first steps in this direc- 
tion were taken by the holding of an episcopal con- 
ference to discuss the question. Nothing, however, 
resulted from these efforts, and the quickly following 
outbreak of the Revolution put the matter aside for 
the time bein^, nor was the question brought up 
during the period of absolutism. After the restora- 
tion of constitutional government the question of the 
autonomy of the Church was again raised, and in 1867 
the bishops had a plan drawn up, which in 1868 waa 
laid before a large assembly. In 1870 a congress for 
the promotion of autonomy was called, and a com- 
mission appointed which in 1871 presented its first- 
report. According to the plan it outlined there 
were to be formed a national congress and an admin- 
istrative council. The national congress was to be 
under the guidance of the prince primate; subor- 
dinate to the congress were to be the diocesan con- 
ventions with a diocesan senate ; below, there were^ te 
be the decanal and district senates, following which 
were^ the communal assemblies and the parishes. 
The incorporated autonomy council was to represent 
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the interests of Catholics, to administer the property 
of the Church, and to be the advisory council of the 
king in the appointment of church dignitaries. The 
Congress of 1871 accepted this plan and laid it before 
the king, but no practical results followed. After 
this but little was done in the matter until 1897, when 
a new congress for the promotion of autonomy was 
called. A commission was appointed which finished 
its labours in three years, and in 1900 the congress 
reassembled. The plan of the majority claimed au- 
tonomy almost entirely for the episcopate and left 
the administration of the property to the Government. 
The opposition party in the congress demanded the 
control of the funds, the schools, and the right of 
presentation for the congress. The discussions lasted 
through the years 1901-1902; in the latter year the 
congress closed its labours and laid the results before 
the king, who reserved 
his decision. Since then 
nothing more has been 
done in the matter. 

In 1909, after long 
negotiations, the ques- 
tion of the equalization 
of clerical salaries was 
finally settled (Art. XIII 
of 1909) . The principal 
provisions of this law fix 
the salary of pastors of 
recognized religions at 
1600 Kronen ($320) with 
a minimum of 800 
Kronen ($160) ; that of 
curates and assistant 
pastors at 1000 Kronen 
($200), with a mini- 
mum of 800 Kronen 
($160); the value of 
board and lodging is in- 
cluded in the salary of a 
curate or assistant, and 
this is reckoned at 500 
Kronen ($100). In order 
to meet the expenses 
of the equalization, the 
higher ecclesiastics of 
the Catholic Church are 
annually taxed to the 
amount of 700,000 
Kronen ($140,000), and 
the Hungarian fund for 
religion to the amount 
of 1,200,000 Kronen 
($240,000). Ecclesiastical affairs are under the con- 
trol of the Hungarian Ministry of Education and 
Public Worship, in which a separate department, 
having one of the higher church dignitaries at its 
head, has been formed. The appointment of bish- 
ops, canons, abbots, etc. belongs to the king and 
follows upon the presentation of the names, with 
ministerial approval, by the minister of education 
and public worship. The bishops enter upon their 
office, take their seats in the House of Magnates, and 
receive their revenues without awaiting the papal 
confirmation. A royal edict of 1870 revived the old 
royal jus placeti and ordained that only after receiv- 
ing royal approval could decisions, constitutions, and 
decrees of councils and popes be promulgated in 
Hungary. It should also be mentioned that the Bull 
'^Ne Temere^', recently issued by the Holy See in 
regard to mixed marriages, was not enforced in Him- 
gary, owing to the representations of the Hungarian 
episcopate, but the provisions of the Constitution 
“Provida”, issued for Germany in the same matter, 
18 January, 1906, were also extended to Hungary. ^ 

Actual Conditions.— The Church in Hungary, in 
respect to organization, is divided into the three Arch- 


dioceses of Gran (Esztergom), Kalocsa, and Eger 
(Erlau). The suffragans of Gran are the Dioceses of 
Beszterczebanya (Neusohl), Gyor (Raab), Nyitra 
(Neutra), Pecs (Funfkirchen), Szekes-Fehervdr (Stuhl- 
weissenburg), Szombathely (Steinamanger), Vdcz 
( Waitzen) , and Veszprem. The suffragans of Kalocsa 
are the Dioceses of Csanad, Transylvania, and Nagy- 
V4rad (Grosswardein) . The suffragans of Eger (Erlau) 
are the Dioceses of Kassa (Kaschau), Rozsnyo (Rose- 
nau), Szatm4r, and Szepes (Zips). The head of the 
Church is the Metropolitan Prince Primate, the 
Prince Archbishop of Gran (Esztergom). There is 
also in Hungary proper an abbey which is equal in 
rank to the dioceses, the Benedictine Abbey of Pan- 
nonhalma (Martinsberg). The Kingdom of Croatia- 
Slavonia has one archdiocese that of Zdgrdb (Agram). 
Its suffragans are the Dioceses of Diakovdr (Bosnia, or 
Diakovdr and Szerem), 
and Zengg-Modrus. 
There are two Uniat 
Greek archdioceses in 
Hungary, Gran (Eszter- 
gom) and Gyula-Feh^r- 
v£r-Fogaras. The suf- 
fragans of the Uniat 
Archdiocese of Gran 
(Esztergom) are Mun- 
k4cs and Eperjes; those 
of Gyula - Feherv4r-Fo- 
garas are Lugos, Nagy- 
V 4rad ( Grosswardein) , 
Szamos-Ujvar, and the. 
Diocese of Kor6s(Kreuz) 
in Croatia. 

The Reformed Church 
is divided into four dis- 
tricts; the Lutheran 
Church into five dis- 
tricts. The Orthodox 
Greek Church is gov- 
erned by the Patriarch 
of Karlbcza (Karlowitz) , 
who has under him the 
Dioceses of B4cs, Buda, 
Temesvdr, and Versecz. 
The Orthodox Greek 
Church in Transylvania 
is governed by theMetro- 
politan of Nagy-Szeben 
(Hermannstadt) , who 
has under him the Dio- 
ceses of Arad and Kar4n- 
The Patriarch of 


St. Matthias’ Church, Budapest 


Karldcza (Karlowitz) has jurisdiction also over the 
Dioceses of K^rolyviiros (Karlstadt) and Pakracz in 
Croatia . The Unitarian Church is divided into 9 dio- 
ceses with 113 mother-churches and 111 pastors; the 
see of their bishop is Kolozsv4r (Klausenburg) . The 
Jews are divided into three communities, the Con- 
gress, Status Quo, and Orthodox communities. In 
1905 the Baptist Church was added to the legally rec- 
ognized religions, but only the community at Buda- 
pest, which in 1907 had 190 stations, was sanctioned 
as an organized community. ^ 

According to the Hungarian census of 1900 the 
adherents of the different religions^ number as fol- 
lows: (1) Civil population. — Catholic of the Latin 
Rite, 9,846,533; Uniat Greek, 1,843,634; Reforaed, 
2,423,878; Lutheran, 1,280,070; Orthodox Greek, 
2,799,846; Unitarian, 68,005; Jewish, 846,254; other 
confessions, 14,180. ^ Total, 19,122,400. (2) Popu- 

lation in active military service. — Catholic of the 
Latin Rite, 73,380; Uniat Greek, 10,509; Reformed, 
17,324; Lutheran, 8872; Orthodox Greek, 15,867; 
Unitarian, 563; Jewish, 5124; other confessions, 580. 
Total, 132,219. 

The Catholic dioceses of Hungary contain 21 cathe- 
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dral chapters with 211 regular and 113 honorary 
canons; 23 diocesan abbeys, 51 exempt and 151 
titular abbeys; 36 diocesan provostships; 3 exempt 
and 110 titular provostships; 72 archdeaconries and 
392 vice-archdeaconries; 3249 mother-churches, 
7590 dependent churches with not less than 50 souls, 
and 7594 dependent churches, with less than 50 souls* 
In Croatia-Slavonia there are 6 cathedral chapters 
with 60 regular and 30 honorary canons; 1 diocesan 
and 21 titular abbeys; 3 diocesan and 9 titular pro- 
vostships; 24 archdeaconries and 65 vice-archdea- 
conries; 592 mother-churches and 360 dependent 
churches with at least 50 souls. The Uniat Greek 
Church in Hungary has 6 cathedral chapters, with 
41 regular and 20 honora^ canons: 1 abbey and 6 
titular abbeys; 3 provostships; 23 archdeaconries; 106 
vice-archdeaconries and 74 deaconries; 2116 mother- 
churches, 1596 dependent churches with at least 50 
souls, and 1880 dependent churches with less than 50 
souls; 1336 parish priests, 676 assistant priests, 107 
riests filling other positions, 302 ecclesiastical stu- 
ents; 46 priests retired from active work; 62 secular 
priests and 1 regular priest engaged outside the dio- 
cese. The Uniat Greek Churcn in Croatia-Slavonia 
has 1 cathedral chapter with 14 regular canonries and 1 
honorary canonry ; 1 provostship ; 4 archdeaconries and 
4 vice-archdeaconries; 24 mother-churches, 15 depend- 
ent churches with at least 50 souls; 11 parish priests, 

16 assistant priests and 6 priests otherwise employed; 

17 ecclesiastical students; 3 priests retired from ac- 
tive work, and 1 priest outside the diocese. There 
are also in Hungary 196 rel^ious houses for men, with 
21 14 inmates, and 379 reli^ous houses for women, with 
5005 inmates; 2606 parish priests, 1770 assistant 
priests, and 713 priests otherwise engaged; 1224 
ecclesiastical students; 260 priests retired from active 
work; outside the dioceses, 135 secular and 116 regu- 
lar priests. In Croatia-Slavonia there are 30 re- 
lirious houses for men, with 222 inmates, and 68 
rdigious houses for women, with 690 inmates; 509 
parish priests, 285 assistant priests, and 149 priests 
otherwise engaged; 189 ecclesiastical students; 47 
retired priests and 45 priests outside the dioceses (see 
articles on the respective dioceses). 

In Geiman. — Csudat, Geschichte der Ungam (2nd ed., Buda, 
1899) . The histories of Hungary of M ajlXte and Fesslbr have 
been out of date for a long time. In Hungarian. — SzilXgtt ed., 
Hiatory of th& Hungarian Nation (10 vols., Budapest, 1896-97) , 
the ecclesiastical lustoiy of Hungary is treated by Balics, His- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church in Hungaty (Budapest, 1885- 
90) : a synopsis of eoclesiastioal conditions in Hungary is oven 
in the suc^tuous work issued on the 300th anniversary of the 
union of Hungary and Austria, Catholic Hungary^ a brief his- 
tory of the Church in Hungary, KakX<»onti, Church History 
of Hungary in OvMne^ 970’-1900 (Grosswardeiu, 190^ contains 
a bibliogMhy; Hungary’s relations with the Holy See are set 
forth in Ii^EA.it:NOi, Ecclesiastical and Political Connexion of 
Hungary unth the Roman See (Budapest, 1901-03). Among the 
collections of original authorities, of which a list is riven by 
KarXcsonti, may be mentioned PfiTBRPT, Sacra concilia Hun- 
garioe (2 vols., Vienna, 1742); Theinbr, Vetera monumenta 
hist Hungariam sacram lUustrantia (2 vols., Rome, 1859-60), 
II; also the volumes of the Monummta Vaiicana histonam 
Hungarica illustrantia (8 vols., Budapest, 1887-91); further 
the large work in course of publication on the Kefoimation and 
Oounter-Eeformation in Hungary, Monumenta ecclesiastica 
tempora innovatOB in Himgarid religionis illustrantia (4 vote, 
published, Budapest, 1002), On the marriage law, Reinbr, 
The Hungarian Marriage Law (in Hungarian, Budapest, 1908). 
On autonomy, MbliohXr, Die kaikoUsche Autonomie (in Hun- 
garian, Budapest, 1008). Cf. also bibliographies of the articles 
on the several Hungarian dioceses. 

A. AldXst. 

Hbngabiak Literature. — ^The language which 
has prevailed in Hungary for nearly a thousand years 
and IS spoken at the present day by about 12,000,000 
persons, is a pithy and very pliant language, ricn in 
vowel-sounds and fundamentally different from the 
majority of literary tongues. As was determined by 
the Jesuit Sajnovics in 1770, it is most nearly related 
to the Vogui-Ostiak, though the Hungarians have 
been separated for more than two thousand years 
from the people using that tongue. Together with the 


Vogul-Ostiak, Hungarian, as well as Lappish, Finnish, 
Cheremis, Mordvin, and Samojed, belongs to the 
Ural group of languages, and further, together with 
Turkish and Mongolian — all of Asiatic origin — to the 
Ural-Altaic group . The vocabulary of Hungarian has 
been greatly enriched by words borrowed from neigh- 
bouring peoples, as from the Persian and especially 
from the Turkish, even before the immigration into 
the present Hungary (896), so that it was for some 
time thought that Hungarian was most nearly allied 
to the Turco-Mongolian stock (Vdmb^ry). After the 
immigration, words were further borrowed from the 
Slav, German, Latin, and Italian languages. Hun- 
garian, in spite of a certain harshness, is particularly 
well suited for oratory and for serious poetry, espe- 
cially since it has been systematically developed and 
enriched by H^vai, Kazinczy, and a school of so- 
called neologists, c. 1770-1800. Excluded from scien- 
tific and poBtical life by the use of Latin until about 
1840, Hungarian, during the course of the nineteenth 
century, came to be regarded more and more as a bond 
of national unity and a safeguard of political inde- 
pendence, ancL as such, was zealously cultivated in 
spite of the Germanizing efforts of Austria. The 
oldest monument of the Hungarian language is a 
funeral oration, “Halotti besz^d/', about 1230, and a 
hymn on the Virginity of Our Lady, c- 1300. Hun- 
garian literature, a markedly national product, was 
always in closest contact with the histoncal develop- 
ment of the people, and accordingly may be divided 
into five penods. 

(1) Tim Pre-Reformation Period^ which in pre- 
Christian times, up to about a. d. 1000, produced 
chiefly popular epics, and after the introduction of 
Christianity, works chiefly of a religious character, 
such as legends and hymns, mystic meditations ana 
lives of the saints. Amongst the latter the most 
noteworthy is that of the Hungarian princess, Blessed 
Margaret. Almost all of these were the work of 
religious, such as Temesv^Lri Pelbart and R4skai Lea. 
Contemporary with these are the sagas of the heroes 
and the chronicles. These latter are mostly in Latin 
and show especially the influence of the Renaissance, 
which was promoted largely by King Matthias Cor- 
vinus (145^90), whose court became a centre of 
humamstic culture (Archbishop Vit^z; Bishop Janus 
Pannonius ; the magnificent Bibliotheca Corvina ) . Cul- 
ture and literature were suddenly brought to a stand- 
still by the invasion of the Turks and the consequent 
devastation of bishoprics, monasteries, and schools, 
and later through the divisions and confusion of the 
Reformation. 

(2) Reformation and Counter-Reformation Period , — 
Towards the middle of the sixteenth century began 
the printed controversial literature. The polemical 
warfare was commenced by the Protestants and was 
carried on more by means of personal abuse and rail- 
lery than by argument; e. g. the Hungarian Re- 
formers D4vai and Melius, later Geleji-Katona, Al- 
vinezi, and others. They were met on the Catholic 
side by Telegdi, Monoszlai, Bal4sfi, Veresmarti, and 
the Jesuits. These, however, were all far surpassed 
by Cardinal Peter P^zmdny, S.J. (1670-1637), Pri- 
mate of Hungary, one of the greatest figures in the 
history of Hungarian civilization and literature. 
Besides many controversial writings, spiritual books, 
and a large volume of sermons, his chief work is the 
great “Hodegus” or “Kalauz” (1613), a complete 
apology for Christianity and Catholicism^ written in a 
clever manner suited to the times, displaymg a very full 
acquaintance with the literature of the Reformation, 
often ironical and sarcastic, and above all full ot 
sharp and caustic logic. This work became an arsenal 
which furnished weapons to the champions of the 
subsequent Catholic reorganization. The Hungarian 
Protestants were unable to answer him, and sent 
the great work, translated into Latin, to Wittenberg. 
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Balduinus, the dean of the Lutheran professors at this 
university, required ten years for his reply. To this 
Pdzmdny soon wrote a “counter-reply^', which secured 
the final triumph of the Catholic cause in Hungary. 
This work led to the re-conversion of the greater part 
of Hunga^, and to the end of the religious contro- 
versy, while it also brought about a great develop- 
ment of Hungarian as a literary language, and formed, 
according to Toldy, the father of Hungarian literary 
histo^, “the basis of the later Hungarian prose style' . 
The Bible was also repeatedly translated into the 
vernacular. The monk Bathor (c. 1516) had trans- 
lated the Bible in pre-Reformation times, and after 
him, towards the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Catholics like Komjati, Mizs4r, Erdosi, and others 
preceded the Protestant translators. The first com- 
plete Protestant translation of the Bible was published 
in 1589 by Kdrolyi, and the first Catholic one in 1626 
by Kdldi, S.J.; both translations, the Catholic one 
revised by Tdrkd-nyi, 1865, are still in use. The pro- 
fane literature of this period is represented by the epics 
of the wandering minstrel Tinddi (d. 1557), the lyric 
poet Balassi (d. 1594), and especially by P^zmdny's 
disciple, the deeply religious Hungarian general, 
Nicolaus Zrinyi, who, in 1651, wrote the first Hun- 

f arian epic, “The Fall of Sziget", dealing with the 
eroic death of his grandfather and namesake at the 
destruction of the fortress of Sziget by the Turks. 
Crydn^osi (d. 1704), besides lyric and epic poems, such 
as “Venus of Murdny", also wrote religious verse, 
it is to be regretted that, like those of his master Ovid, 
his poems are frequently immoral. For the rest, the 
literature of this period breathes a spirit of glowing 
patriotism and deep religious feeling. Worthy of 
mention are the folk-songs, especially those belonging 
to the time of the wars for the liberation of Transyl- 
vania; amongst these is the “R4k6czy Song", which 
even to-day is often set to music by Hungarian com- 
posers. The drama, both in Latin and Hungarian, 
was cultivated in the numerous schools of the Jesuits 
and later in those of other religious orders. 

(3) Period of Peaceful Development — ^After the 
close of the Turkish and civil wars (Peace of Szatmdr, 
1711) began the age of peaceful development, in many 
respects under the influence of the flourishing litera- 
ture of Western Europe. At this point, too, begins 
the literary treatment of the different branches of 
learning, which up to then had been confined to ele- 
mentary school textbooks (Ap4czai-Cseri). To his- 
tory belongs the first place, especially to the works of 
the Jesuits Pray and Katona, the latter of whom com- 
posed an invaluable pragmatic history of Hungary in 
forty volumes. Second place must be ^ven to the 
science of language, represented by the Piarist R4vai 
(d. 1807). The Jesuit Faludi (d. 1779) wrote novels and 
moral essays; he is looked upon as the best stylist 
of his time. Mikes, the faithful companion iniDanish- 
ment of the hero of freedom, Francis R4k6czy II, 
wrote his classic-elegiac “Letters from Turkey", 
while Amade wrote lyrics. Bessenyei and others 
produced works closely modelled on French writers 
(Voltaire). These are unjustly regarded by modem 
anti-Catholic writers of literary history, such as 
BeOthy, as the starting-point and creators of modem 
Hungarian literature. The old classical models were 
followed many members of religious orders, such 
as Bar6ti-Szab6, Virdg, and others. In fact from the 
beginning Hungarian literature was much indebted 
to the religious orders. The most successful classicist 
was the lyric poet Berzsenyi (d. 1836). Kazinczy 
(d. 1831); the delicate critic and enthusiastic admirer 
of classicism, modelled himself on German writers, as 
did also the lyric poet and orator KSlcsey (d. 1838) ; 
who composea the national hymn “Isten 41dd meg" 
(God Bless Hungary), and the freemason K4rm4n, 
who died young, in consequence of dissipation, and 
others. The naturalistic and often coarse writer of 
VII.— 36 


^ic and comic verse Csokonay, the Piarist Dugonics, 
Uvadd.nyi, and others strove after independence from 
Western influence. 

(4) The Augustan Age of Hungarian Literature 
begins with the nineteenth century in Berzsenyi and 
Kolcsey and Alexander and Charles Kisfaludy. ^ Alex- 
ander Kisfaludy wrote the “Minnelieder of Himfy'', 
and Charles (d. 1830), besides writing lyric patriotic 
verse, produced especially tragedies from national 
history, and popular comedy. Under the influence of 
national ideals which sprang up throughout Europe, 
and which were especially promoted in Hungary by 
Count Stephen Sz4chenyi (the “Greatest of Hun- 
garians", and the founder of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, 1825; he died in 1860), Hungarian litera- 
ture reached its acme in the middle of that century. 
Michael VdrSsmarty (1800-55) is regarded by many 
as the greatest lyric, epic, and dramatic poet of Hun- 
gary. Among his writings are “ZaUn's Flight", 
“The Two Neighbouring Castles" etc. Eaton (d, 
1830) wrote the best Hu^arian tragedy, “Banus 
Bank". Garay, the Benedictine Czuczor, F4y, Bajza, 
Vajda, Kiithy, and others cultivated various forms of 
literature. The popular Alexander PetOfi (1823-49) 
is generally regarded as the greatest Hungarian lyri- 
cist. He fell, when still young, as a volunteer in the 
War of Freedom. His poems are full of glowing 
patriotism and love of liberty,^ of bold and originsu 
imagination, e3^ressed in pure idiomatic and popular 
language. He is bright and lively, but at times some- 
what trivial, and the love-theme plays too large a 
part in his verses. Among pohtical orators before 
1848, Louis Kossuth (d. 1894) is especially worthy of 
mention; after the Revolution, Francis De^ (d. 1876) 
was the most prominent orator. 

(5) Modern Period . — ^In modem Hungarian litera- 
ture the novel claims the foremost place. The pa- 
triotic historical romance was cultivated by the licenti- 
ous Baron J6sika, and by the Barons Kemlny (d. 1875) 
and E6tv6s (d, 1871), both very expert in the delinea- 
tion of character. To them belong “The Carthusian" 
and “ The Village Notary", a satire on the Hungarian 
officialdom of the time, which was reformed as a 
result of the publication of this work. They were in 
some respects smpassed by the most prolific and ca- 
pable of Hungarian novelists, J6kai (d. 1904), of whose 
more than one hundred novels most of the later ones 
are of minor literary value^ and are disfigured by 
passages offensive to morality and by an attitude 
nostile to the Church. His best novel is “Az uj Fol- 
desur" (The New Squire). In this period the lyric 
and epic poet John Arany (1817-82) may be looked 
upon as the most important representative of poetry 
proper. He stands unsurpassed in Hungarian litera- 
ture for perfection of form and depth of thought and 
feeling. He is moreover distinguished for pure 
patriotism and the grave character of the subjects he 
treats: he has not written a single love poem. He 
shows a special preference and ability for the employ- 
ment of the ballad. Next to him ranks the deeply 
religiouB elegiac poet Tompa (d. 1868), whose favourite 
themes are folk-songs and poems about flowers. 
Worthy of mention as poets, chiefly lyrical, are L4vay, 
Szasz, Gyulai, Reviczky, and especially Mindszenty 
(d. 1877), by far the most gifted Catholic writer of 
religious lyrics in recent times. Other late Catholic 
writers of religious poems are T4rk4nyi, Suj^nszky, 
Szulik, Rosty, Rudny4nszky, K41m4n, ErdOsi. The 
peasants also still produce folk-songs of literary value. 
jDramatic poetry is represented in the modem period 
by Szigligeti, Tdth, D6czy, Teleky, the apostate Csiky, 
and others. The first, especially, may claim credit for 
the revival and perfection of popular plays, with 
themes drawn from the healthy patriarchal life of the 
people. Maddch produced a dramatic poem rich in 
psychological and historical delineation as well as in 
depth of thought, “The Tragedy of Mankind", which 
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has been translated into several languages. The 
stage of to-day in Hungary is but little concerned 
with literary excellence. Of recent novelists the 
most prominent are Herczeg, MikszAth, Rdkosi, Kincs, 
Andor, Gdrdonyi, and as orators Cardinals Haynald, 
Schlauch, Samassa, Bishop Prohdszka, Minister of 
State Apponyi, Ugron, Rakovszky, and others. Since 
the prevalence of modem infidelity, looseness of 
morals, and class feuds, Hungarian literature is aban- 
doning its ancient ideals of patriotism, religion, and 
moral earnestness, and imitates the fashionable 
French and German writers. 

Periodical Literature. — Historically ^ we note 
two periods in Hungarian literature: the period before 
1867 and that after. The first Hungarian newspaper, 
the “Ma^ar Hirmondo”, appeared in 1780 in Poz- 
sony, and the first literary magazine, the ‘^Magyar 
Miizsa”, in 1787. Literary periodicals edited by 
Kazinczy and Kisfaludy contributed much to the 
development of Hungarian literature. The first 
scientific magazine was the “Tudomdnyos Gydjte- 
m4ny ”, founded in 1817 by the historian Canon Fej^r. 
Kossuth’s organ, the ’^Pesti Hirlap ” (1841-48), exer- 
cised great influence on the events of the wars of 
freedom and on the period of the Revolution. The 
‘^Pesti Napl6”, edited by Kem4ny with the co-opera- 
tion of Dedk, was an important factor in the prepara- 
tion of the settlement with Austria (1867). The politi- 
cal press, after the defeat of the national movement 
(1849), greatly degenerated, but after the settlement 
the revival of national independence, and the removal 
of political censorship, began the modem period of rapid 
development. In 1830 there were in all only 10 Hun- 
garian newspapers and magazines; in 1840 there were 
26; in 1848-49, the year of the Revolution, 86; only 9 
in 1850; 52 in 1861; 80 in 1867 (year of the settle- 
ment); 140 in 1868; 368 in 1880; 636 in 1890; 1132 
in 1900; 2069 in 1907. In 1909 the number of news- 
papers, not counting magazines, was 1384, publishing 
152 million copies annually; of these 2 million were 
Catholic, of the remaining 150 million some are 
neutral, the majority anti-Catholic. The Catholic 
press is weak because, owing to the dominant position 
of the Church for centuries, the Catholics did not feel 
the advantage of a representative press as keenly as 
the minority, especially the Jews, who saw its financial 
advantages. Hence it comes that to-day the Hun- 
garian press is overwhelmingly Liberal and Jewish, 
strongly hostile to the Church and to a terrible extent 
pornographic. To its influence, above all, is to be 
ascribed the growth of religious indifference amongst 
Catholics, by which the unchristian church laws of 1890 
and the spread of Social Democracy were made possi- 
ble. Catholics possess only one central daily paper of 
importance, the ‘^Alkotmdny ”, since 1895, which has 
a circulation of only 7000. Another old daily, ‘^Mag- 
yar Allam ”, had to cease publication in 1908 ; a 2-heller 
daily [a heller== one-fifth of a cent], the ‘^Uj Lap”, 
since 1901, is making great progress, thanks to the 
powerful support of the Catholic Press Association of 
Hungary. The subscription list rose in a few months 
from 19,000 to 60,000, and the number of subscribers 
is increasing daily. The anti-Semitic ‘^Magyarors- 
2 ^ ” has 36,000 subscribers, and the Moderate Liberal 
Budapest! Hirlap” 30,000; these are the only 
papers not hostile to the Church. Then come with 
outspoken anti-Christian character the Jewish dailies, 
such as the *Testi Napl6” with 40,000, the *Testi 
Hirlap” with 42,000, the Budapest” with 45,000, 
the pornographic scandal-chronicle “Nap” with 
60,000, the “fes Uis4g” with 80,000, the “Friss 
XJjsig ” (a 2-heller daily) with 160,000 subscribers, and 
many others. Moreover, the literary journals also are 
mostly objectionable from a moral point of view, and 
the scientific periodicals' (mostly in the hands of Lib- 
eral university professors) are for the most part anti- 
Catholio or indifferent. The lack of criticism, a result 


of the linguistic isolation of Hungary, makes itself felt 
especially in this department. Two associations have 
undertaken to improve the literary position of the 
Catholics: the Society of St. Stephen, founded in 
1847, and the still youthful Catholic Press Associa- 
tion. The former provides Catholic book and maga- 
zine literature, and possesses its own magnificent 
buildings and printing-press (annual income in 1908, 
$260,000; membership, 20,000). The Press Asso- 
ciation (up to May, 1909, with a capital of $40,000) 
works chiefly for the improvement and spread of 
the daily press and is justly looked upon as the most 
important and most promising of Catholic institutions. 
There are on the Catholic side at present besides the 2 
central dailies, 2 provincial dailies, 5 journals appear- 
ing several times in the week, and 25 weekly news- 
papers. Of the 60 Catholic periodicals, about 10 are 
scientific and literary in character, 9 religious, 16 de- 
votional, and 6 juvenile. The most important are: 
“Katholikus Szemle” (Catholic Review) since 1SS7, 
with 15,000 subscribers; “Elet” (Life) since 1909; 
“Religio”, the oldest existing Hungarian periodical, 
and “ Zd,szl6nk ” (Our Flag) for the youth, with 22,000 
subscribers. On religious questions the Catholic peri- 
odicals are strongly orthodox. In the United States 
23 periodicals are published in Hungarian, includ- 
ing three daily newspapers, and 5 or 6 Catholic 
journals. Canada, also, has 1 Catholic periodical in 
Hungarian. 

The best scientific Hungarian grammars are by Simonyi, 
SziNNYEi, SzARVAS Dictionaries’ Yolland, A Dictionary of 
the Hungarian and Engheh Languages. English- Hungarian 
Part (Budapest, 1908); scientific Hungarian dictionanes by 
Czuczor-Fogabasi, Szarvas-Sxmonyi, Szily. Literature. 
Rieol, a History of Hungarian Literature (London, 1906); 
Bowring, Poetry of the Magyars (London, 1830); Reich, 
Hungarian Literature (London, 1898); Hungarian hand-books by 
Toldy, BeOthy (anti-Catholic tendency), HobvXth, Barth a, 
BaCTHY-BADics, and others. Life and works of Hungarian 
writers by Szinnybi, at present 12 volumes. Periodical litera- 
ture: Magyar Konyvszende (Budapest, 1908). 

Adalbert Bangha. 

Hunolt, Franz, the most popular German 
preacher of the early part of the eighteenth century, 
b. 31 Marck 1691, at Siegen; d. 12 September, 1746, 
at Trier. The name of this renowned preacher is 
spelled in various ways in the catalogues of the Society 
of Jesus — Hunold, Hunoldt, and (usually) Plunolt- 
At the age of nine years he entered the Jesuit college 
of his native town and six years later attended the 
Jesuit school at Cologne to study philosophy. Hav- 
ing completed the three years’ course as master of 
arts, he entered the Society of Jesus there on 18 
May. After a novitiate of two years at Trier he was 
sent to Geyst (near Miinster, in Westphalia) for one 
year to prepare himself to teach. After this he taught 
m the gymnasium at Cologne and also at Aachen to the 
complete satisfaction of his superiors {summn cum 
laude), being at the same time spiritual director 
of the junior sodality. In this position he showed 
proofs of his remarkable oratorical talents. Having 
completed the theological course of four years and 
received Holy orders, he should then have made his 
tertianship, or third year of probation, but was, during 
most of that period, employed in giving popular 
missions, so great had his reputation as a preacher 
already become. His next appointment was to the 
chair of logic at Coblenz, where he made his profession, 
15 August, 1724. It was not until after this year 
that he was able to follow his true vocation; he was 
assigned to the cathedral pulpit at Trier, and con- 
tinued in that employment for nineteen years, to the 
satisfaction of his superiors and the spiritual advan- 
tage of the city. Besides this he was much sought 
after as a confessor and he also became chaplain of 
the city prison. His indefatigable activity required 
robust health, which, unfortunately, Hunolt had not. 
Chronic weakness of the heart rendered it impossible 
for him to preach ; consequently, in 1743, he was trans- 
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ferred to the position of master of novices at Trier, 
and died there three years later. 

Hunolt’s great collection of sermons is still widely 
used. No fewer than six folio editions of the original 
work appeared between 1740 and 1813. After the 
latter date versions in more modem German began 
to be published; one in twenty-five volumes appeared 
at Ratisbon, 1842-47; another modern version ap- 
peared about the same time at Graz, in twenty-four 
volumes. There have been several editions of both 
the Ratisbon version and the Graz, while abridg- 
ment and selected sermons have frequently been 
published, and are even now republished with 
much success. Universally esteemed, the work was 
translated into Dutch, French, and Polish; an English 
version in twelve volumes was completed in 1898. 

Hunolt’s idea was to treat the entire field of morals 
in his sermons thoroughly and completely. Each of 
the six volumes contains seventy-six sermons, and the 
various divisions in each volume are indicated by 
sub-titles, such as The Christian Attitude towards 
Life”; “The Wicked Christian”; “The Penitent 
Christian”; “The Good Christian”; “The Last End 
of Christians”; “The Christian’s Model”. This 
prodigious mass of material is distributed most appro- 
priately over the entire ecclesiastical year. How 
popular, and at the same time profound, Hunolt’s 
expositions are, is best proved by tne fact that numer- 
ous excerpts are included in all anthologies and text- 
books of religious rhetoric as standards. A compe- 
tent critic (Kraus) has eulogized Hunolt’s sermons in 
the following words: “ At a time when German pulpit 
oratory had degenerated into utter bad taste and 
brainless insipidity, these sermons are distinguished 
by noble simplicity, pure Christian sentiment, and 
genuinely apostolic ideas no less than by the felicitous 
use of Holy Writ, abundance of thought and pregnant 
language.*^ And finally, we must call attention to the 
cultural value of Hunolt’s work especially for the dis- 
tricts of TVier, inasmuch as we may gather therefrom 
a fairly correct picture of life in the Trier of his day. 

ScHEiD, Franz aunoU, S. J. ein Prediger aus der ersten H&ljte 
dea 18. JaJirhunderts (Ratisbon, 1906). 

N. SCHEID. 

Hunt, Thomas. See Sprott, Thomas. 

Hiinti Thtjrstan, Venerable, an English mart37r 
(March, 1601), who belonged to the family* seated at 
Carlton Hall, near Leeds, and had made his course, of 
studies at Reims, 1583, 1584. Robert Middleton, his 
fellow-martyr^ a nephew of Margaret Clitheroe (q. v.), 
had also studied at Reims and at Rome, 1594-1598. 
In November, 1600, Middleton was arrested by chance 
near Preston, and an attempt to rescue him was made 
by four Catholics, of whom Hunt was one, but the 
attempt failed, and after a long and exciting tussle. 
Hunt was captured. They were then both treated 
with great inhumanity, and heavily^ ironed ni§ht and 
day until, by the order of the Privy Council, with 
their feet tied beneath their horses’ bellies, they were 
carried in public disgrace up to London and back 
again to Lancaster, where they were condemned and 
executed for their priesthood. But the attempt to 
degrade them in public opinion failed. No one would 
let out his horse to drag them to the place of execu- 
tion; they reconciled to the Church the felons con- 
demned to die with them; their relics were eagerly 
carried off after their death; and a contemporary 
sang admiringly of 

Hunt’s hawtie corage staut. 

With godlie zeale soe true, 

Myld Middleton, 0 what tongue 
Can halfe thy vertue showel 

Pollen, Vnpvbliahed Documenta relating to the Bngliah Mar- 
tyra (Catholic Record Society, 1908), V, 384-9; the remarkable 
Open letter to Queen Elizabeth (Ibid., 381-4) strongly recalls 
mint’s “haughty courage stout’s and is probably by him. 

J. H. Pollen. 


Himter, Sylvester Joseph, English Jesuit priest 
and educator; b. at Bath, 13 Sept., 1829; d. at Stony- 
h\irst, 20 June, 1896. His father, the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, himseli descended from a long line of English 
Roundheads, was a Protestant dissenting minister, 
but is better known to posterity as an antiquarian 
writer and Shakesperean critic (see “Diet, of Nat. 
Biogr.”, s. V. Hunter, Joseph). In 1833 Joseph 
Hunter removed with his family from Bath to London 
to assume the functions of Keeper of the Public 
Records, and in 1840 Sylvester Joseph Hunter entered 
St. Paul’s School. While still a schoolboy, he was, at 
least indirectly, brought into relations with the Catho- 
lic Church by the conversion of two of his sisters. 
Having gained a scholarship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he entered that university in 1848 and, already 
remarkably proficient in classical literature, devoted 
himself mainly, if not^ exclusively, to the study of 
mathematics and physics. Graduating B.A. in 1852, 
he was placed eignth wrangler in the Mathematical 
Tripos for that year. Soon after this he entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London, as a law student. 

In 1857 he was received into the Church by the same 
priest (Canon Oakeley) who, twelve years before, had 
received his two sisters. Within eight years of his 
graduation at Cambridge he had published two legal 
text-books (“The Suit in Equity^’ and “The Law of 
Trusteeships’’)^ which immediately attracted atten- 
tion to his ability and professional attainments. His 
prospects at the chancery Bar were already morally 
assured when, in 1861, he decided to turn his back 
upon the world and try his religious vocation in the 
Society of Jesus. Entering the English Novitiate 7 
September, 1861, he there passed throu^ the regular 
biennium of probation, attended lectures in philosophy 
at St. Mary^s Hall, Stonyhurst, for one year, taught 
for two years at Stonyhurst College, and thence passed 
on to his theological studies at St. Beuno’s, where he 
was ordained priest in 1870. His career of inesti- 
mable usefulness to English Catholic education fairly 
began with his return, after ordination, to teach the 
hi^er classes at Stonyhurst. The requirements in 
physics and mathematics insisted upon by the Uni- 
versity of London at that time constituted a formid- 
able obstacle to Stonyhurst boys whose time had been 
almost monopolized by their Latin and Greek studies. 
Father Hunter’s efforts to deal with this situation 
resulted in an increased number of Stonyhurst students 
mentioned in the London Honours Lists, as well as in 
two little books which he compiled to assist others in 
the same branch of teaching. His usefulness was 
widened when, in 1875, he took up the work of training 
Jesuit scholastics who were to teach in the colleges 
of the English Province. It was after ten years of this 
work that he was appointed rector of St. Beuno’s,. 
where he wrote the “ Outlines of Dognc^tic Theology’” 
(3 vols., 1st ed., London, 1894) by which his name is 
now most widely known. Other spare moments were 
given to conducting the “Cases of Conscience” for the 
Diocese of Salford. During the last five years of his 
life, passed at Stonyhurst, he began a “Short History 
of England ”, which was left unfinished at his death. 

Lettera and Notices (of the English Province, S. J.). 

E. Macpherson. 

Hunting, Canons on. — From early times, hunt- 
ing, in one form or another has been forbidden to 
clerics. Thus, in the “Corpus Juris Canonici” (C. ii^ 
X, De cleric, venat.) we read: “We forbid to all 
servants of God hunting and expeditions through the- 
woods with hounds; and we also forbid them to keep 
hawks or falcons.” The Fourth Council of the Late- 
ran, held under Pope Innocent III, decrees (can. xv) : 
“We interdict hxmting or hawking to all clerics.’” 
The decree of the Coimcil of Trent is worded more 
mildly: “ Let clerics abstain from illicit hunting and 
hawking” (Sess. XXIV, De reform., c. xii). The 
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council seems to imply that not all hunting is illicit, 
and canonists generally make a distinction between 
noisy (clamorosa) and quiet (quieta) hunting, declar- 
ing the former to be unlawful but not the latter. 
Ferraris (s. v. “ Clericus”, art. 6) gives it as the general 
sense of canonists that hunting is allowed to clerics if it 
be indulged in rarely and for sufficient cause, as neces- 
sity, utility, or honest recreation, and with that 
moderation which is becoming to the ecclesiastical 
state. Ziegler, however (De episc., 1. IV, c. xix), 
thinks that the interpretation of the canonists is not 
in accordance with the letter or spirit of the laws of 
the Church. Nevertheless, although the distinction 
between lawful and unlawful hunting is undoubtedly 
permissible, it is certain that a bishop can abso- 
lutely prohibit all hunting to the clerics of his diocese. 
This has been done by synods at Milan, Avignon, 
Li^ge, Cologne, and elsewhere. Benedict XIV (De 
synodo dioeces., 1. II, c. x) declares that such synodal 
decrees are not too severe, as an absolute prohibition 
of hunting is more conformable to the ecclesiastical 
law. In practice, therefore, the synodal statutes 
of various localities must be consulted to discover 
whether they allow quiet hunting or prohibit it alto- 
gether. 

Aichner, Compendium juris ecdes. (Brixen, 1895), Wbrnz, 
Jus Decretalium^ II (Rome, 1899); Laurbntius, Institviiones 
juris eccles, (Freiburg, 1903), 

William H. W. Fanning. 


Huntington, Jedbdiah Vincent, clergyman, 
novelist; b. 20 January, 1815, in New York City; d. 
10 March, 1862, at Pau, France. He received his 
early education at home and at an Episcopalian pri- 
vate school. He entered Yale College and later the 
University of New York, where he was graduated in 
1836. He then studied medicine at the XJniversity of 
Pennsylvania, received his de^ee in 1838, but never 
practised his profession. During the three years fol- 
lowing he was professor of mental philosophy in St. 
Paul’s Episcopal school near Flushing, L. I., and at 
the same time studied for the ministry. In 1841 he 
was ordained a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Churc^ resigned his professorship, and became rector 
of the Episcopal church at Middlebury, Vermont. At 
the end of five years he resigned because of doubts 
about his religious position, and went to Europe. 
The next three years he spent mostly in England and 
in Rome. He left England apparently a firm believer 
in the Anglican theory of the ^*Via Media”. The 
authority of Rome outside the British possessions he 
readily accepted. Soon after his arrival in Rome, 
however^ he became convinced that his duty lay in 
recognising the exclusive authority of the Catholic 
Church. On speaking of the subject to his wife, he 
was agreeably surprised to learn that she was of one 
mind with him. Accordingly they were both received 
into the Church in 1849. Returning to America he 
lectured before learned associations in several of the 
large cities. He became editor of the “ Metropolitan 
Magazine”, a Catholic periodical published in Balti- 
more, and later edited ^^The Leader” published in St. 
Louis ; each proved a failure. His life was, however, a 
literary life, and fairly successful. His first publica- 
tion was a book of verse. He made several transla- 
tions from the French, one of which, S4gur’s Short 
and Familiar Answers to Objections against Religion,” 
is still doin^ service. 

But Huntington is best known as a writer of fiction. 
His novels were widely read and received considerable 
notice in the leading journals in America and England. 
The criticism was often harsh and at times justly 
deserved, especially in the case of his first novel *^Lady 
Alice” and its sequel “The Forest”. Probably the 
best of his works is “ Alban, or the History of a Young 
Puritan”, which is practically the history of his own 
life. His last work, which is best known and which is 
the only one reprinted, is “Rosemary, or Life and 


Death”. The last few years of his life were spent at 
Pau, in the South of France, where he died of pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis in his forty-eighth year 

Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 1905. 

Matthew J. Flaherty. 

Hunyady, JAnos (John), governor of Hungary, b. 
about 1400; d. 11 August, 1456; the heroic defender 
of the Catholic Faith against the advance of the 
Osmanli; father of King Matthias I (Corvinus) of 
Hungary. The origin and parentage of his family 
was not ascertained until recently, when modern in- 
vestigation cleared up the numerous legends which 
surrounded the Hunyadi family. The historian Bon- 
fini derived the family from the Roman gens Corvina., 
or Valeriana, in order to flatter his king, Matthias 
Corvinus. Gdspdr Heltai in his chronicle makes 
Hunyady the illegitimate son of King Sigismund and a 
Wallachian peasant-girl. Others try to establish the 
purely Hungarian origin of the family; others again 
put in a plea for its Serb or Wallachian origin. In 
view of modern investigations it may be taken as 
proved that the family of Hunyadi was of Rumanian 
origin; J^os Hunyady himself, however, may be 
regarded as a Hungarian from his birthplace; prob- 
ably he spoke the Wallachian language only during 
his youth, and no doubt was bom in the Catholic 
faith, which his father Vajk (Voik, Vuk) probably 
had already professed. The oldest ascertained mem- 
ber of the family was called Serbe, whose son, Vajk, 
the father of Jdnos Hunyady, was already in posses- 
sion of the hereditary seat of the family, the castle 
Hunyad, before 1407. The parentage of the mother 
of Hunyady underwent an exnaustive scrutiny at the 
hands of modem critics. While formerly his mother, 
Elizabeth, was supposed to belong to the family of 
Morzsinay, it was recently shown by Jdnos Kardc- 
sonyi, that for various reasons the marriage of Hun- 
yady's father with a member of the family of Morz- 
sinay is inadmissible. However, the name of Hun- 
yady^s mother has not been ascertained up to the 
present time. The year of Hunyady^s birth is either 
one of the last years of the fourteenth, or one of the 
first years of the fifteenth century. According to 
Count Joseph Teleki, the historian of tho House of 
Hunyady, he was bom in 1387. The birthplace of 
Hunyady is equally unknown. 

Of his youth we know that in 1410-4 he was in the 
service of the family Ujlaky, in the southern part of 
the country, in Syrmia or in the Banat of Macs6. 
In 1414-27 he was in the service of the despot, Stefan 
Lazarevics of Servia, in one of whose Hungarian 
fortresses (perhajjs Becse), he was stationed. We 
find him in the military entourage of the King Sigis- 
mund and Albrecht, 1428-39. Sigismund rewarded 
Hunyady, who distinguished himself in the war 
against the Turks, during the siege of the castle of 
SzendrO, with large donations and made him one of 
his counsellors. The rise to power of Huiiyady began 
after the death of Sigismund. In 1438, King Albert 
appointed him Ban of Sz6r4ny (Severin) and Count of 
Temes, in 1439 he received from the king another 
donation and the castle of Hunyad (his family 
seat), and was named as guardian of Albert's post- 
humous son, Ladislaus. After the death of Al- 
bert, Wladislaw III of Poland was elected King of 
Hungary, in order tomve the country a strong ruler; 
Hunyady took a leading part in this election. By 
his support the new king firmly established himself 
on the throne. Through gratitude he made Hunyady 
commander of the fortress of Belgrade, and Voivode 
of Transylvania. This appointment was the begin- 
ning of the great wars, under Hunyady/s leadership, 
against the Turks, who were threatenii^ Hungary. 
In 1441 he gained the victory of Szendrd^ in 1422 that 
of Maros-Szent-Imre, whereupon he invaded and 
conquered Wallaohia. In 1443 Hunyady began the 
Bulgarian war, during which he advanced to Sofia, 
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ind captured it. The sultan was forced to make 
peace m 1444. At the instigation of the papal 
legate, Cardmal Julian Cesarini, King Ladislaus I 
broke the peace and decided on a new campaign 
against the Turks. On 10 Nov., 1444, the Hungarian 
imy was defeated at Varna, and the king himself met 
bis death on the battlefield. After the battle, Hun- 
jrady fled, and fell into the hands of Drakus, Voivode 
3f the Wallachians; however, he soon obtained his 
freedom. In 1445, the diet elected Hunyady one of 
bhe five governors of the country, and placed him 
over Transylvania and the districts beyond the 
rheiss. 

In 1446, Hunyady was elected Governor of Hun- 
gary, and entrusted with its government in the name 
of the minor, Ladislaus V, until the latter’s majority. 
The years 1446-8 were taken up with a war against 
Emperor Frederick III, who was ravaging the western 
part of Hungary, and with campaigns against the 
Turks. On 17-19 Oct., 1448, occurred the battle of 
bhe Amselfelde (Kossovo Heath, in Servia), against 
bhe Turki^ which ended in Hunyady’s defeat. While 
leeing, Hunyady fell into the hands of his deadly 
memy the despot, Georg Brankovics of Servia; how- 
3ver, he soon succeeded in regaining his freedom 
bhrough the intervention of the Hungarian magnates. 
Thereupon Hunyady turned his attention to the Hus- 
sites, who, under the leadership of John 2iska, were 
levastating the upper part of the country. In 1450, 
le made warlike preparations against the despot, 
jleorg Brankovics, but they came to a mutual a^ee- 
nent. As governor, Hunyady conducted the nego- 
iiationa with the Emperor Frederick, the guardian of 
ECing Ladislaus, to enable the latter to go to Hungary. 
Liadislaus remained with the emperor, but the em- 
Deror recognized Hunyady as governor. In 1453, 
vhen Ladislaus came to the throne^ Hunyady re- 
igned as governor, and was appointed Captain- 
general of Hungary, and Count of Besztercze. 

The last years of Hunyady’ s life were taken up with 
lew campai^s against the Turks. In 1451, Sultan 
Mohammed II armed himself for a decisive campaign 
igainst Europe, conquered Constantinople in 1453 
ind then prepared for war against Hungary. In 
L454, Servia fell into the hands of the Turfe, but 
Eunyady gained a victory over them at Szendrd. 
The wiles and intrigues of his hereditary enemy, 
Dlric Czilley, caused Hunyady to resign all his dig- 
lities, and to retire into private life; but as the power 
)f the Osmanli became more threatening, Hunyady 
^me forward once more, reconciled himself witn 
Dzilley, and undertook the defence of the southern 
Tontier of Hungary. After the preparations for war 
lad been completed with aU speed, Hunyady mar- 
jhalled his army, united with the peasant forces of the 
Franciscan monk, John Capistran at Szeged, and set 
lut against Sultan Mohammed. At Bel^ade he 
gained a brilliant victory over the Turks, 21-22 July, 
1456, but he survived this victory only a short time. 
The plague, which had broken out in the camp of the 
Christian army, carried him oE. According to his 
pdsh, his body was buried at Gyulafej4rv4r. 

Hunyady was married to Elizabeth Szildgyi, of 
Eorogssey. Of the male issue of this marriage, 
Ladislaus, who was concerned in a conspiracy 
igainst King Ladislaus V, fell under the headman’s 
ixe, 16 March, 1457, at Buda. The second son, Mat- 
bhias, succeeded to the Hungarian throne in 1458 at 
bhe death of Ladislaus V. 

In Hungarian: — TBnsia, Hudnyaiah hora Magyarorszdgon 
JThe Afte of Hunyady in Hur^ary), I- VI, X-XII (1852-7), and 
ia continuation, the work of GzXnki, Die kiatorische Oeographie 
XJngama in Zeitwier dea Hunyady^a. Also vol. IV of the ^eat 
leackichte Vngama, ed. SzilTgti (Budapest, 1890); F6k, 
Tohann Hunyady (Budapest, 1873). On the origin of the fam- 
ily, the treariaes of RtoTHT, CsXnki and Kar/Ccsonyi in Ttenjd 
in the course of the years 1884 and 19Q1, and SzXzadok in the 
jourse of the year 1887. In French: — Ohassin, Jean de Hun- 
fad (Paris, 18^59). On the wars against the Turks: — Hubee, 
iHa Kriege gtinacnen Twrken imd Ungam 1440-^4 Archiv. fUr 


osterr Geach , LXVIII; Kuppelwieser, Die Kdmpje Ungama 
mit den Oamanen bia zur Schlackt bei Mohdca 15 S 6 (Vienna-Leip- 
zig, 1895). . 

A. AldXsy. 

Hu-pei, Eastern, Western, Northern. See 
China. 

Huron Indians. — ^The main divisions of the sub- 
ject are : — 

I. The Hueons Before Their Dispersion, — 1. 
Their Place in the Huron-Iroquois Family ; (2) Their 
Name; (3) The Huron Country; (4) Population; (5) 
Government; (6) Their Religion; (7) Their History; 
(8) Missionaries in Huronia and Their Various Stations. 

II. The Hurons After Their Dispersion. — (1) 
Extinction of the Attiwandaronk or Neutral Hurons: 
(2) Migration to Quebec of the Hurons proper — ^at 
Quebec; on the Island of Orleans; back to Quebec; 
at Beauport; at Notre Damede Foy; at VieilleLorette; 
final removal to La Jeune Lorette; (3) Chronological 
Lists; (a) Jesuit Missionaries with the Hurons at 
Quebec, 1650-1790; (b) Secular Priests with the 
Hurons at Quebec, 1794-1909; Grand Chiefs, or Cap- 
tains of the Quebec Hurons. 

For III. M^ations in the West of the Petun, 
or Tobacco, Nation (Tionnontates, Etionnontates, 
Khionnontatehronon, Dinondadies, etc.) see Petun 
Nation. 

1. The Hurons Before Their Dispersion. 

I- Their Place in the Huron-lroquoi& Family. — At 
some unknown date all the Iroquois and Huron tribes 
formed but one single people. This fact, noted more 
than two hundred and fifty years ago by Father 
Jdr6me Lalemant, has since been aclmowledged by 
every modem Indian philologist as fully established. 
If language may be taken as a fair criterion to go by, 
the Hurons proper were the original stock from which 
sprang all the branches of the great Iroouoian family, 
whether included in the primitive confederation of the 
Five Nations, or standing apart territorially, within 
historic times, as did the Tuskaroras, the Cherokees, 
and the Andastes. Father Chaumonot, who was 
thoroughly versed in the Huron and Iroquois tongues, 
and who had lived as missionary among both nations, 
says in his autobiography that ''as this language [the 
Huron] is, so to speak, the mother of many others, 
articularly of the five spoken by the Iroquois, when 

was sent among the latter, though at the time I 
could not understand their language, it took me but a 
month to master it; and later, after having studied 
the Onondaga dialect only, when present at the coun- 
cils of the Five Nations assembieq, I found that by a 
special help of God I could understand them all.’^ It 
was for this reason that Father de Carheil, the Indian 
philologist, who had laboured among the Onondagas 
and Cayugas, chose the Huron idiom as the subject 
matter of his standard work. He compiled his 
“Radices Huronicae”, comprising some nine hundred 
and seventy verbal roots, as a text-book as well for 
future Iroquois missionaries as for Huron. ^ A more 
modem authority, Horatio Hale, had no hesitation in 
sajdng that the Wyandots of the Anderdon Reserve 
used the most archaic form of the Huron-Iroquois 
speech that had yet been discovered- These Wyan- 
dots were for the most part descendants of the Petun 
Indians, the nearest neighbours of the Hurons proper, 
who spoke a dialect but slightly different from that of 
the latter. 

2. Their Name. — ^Father Pierre Potier, whose works, 
still in manuscript, are appealed to as the weightiest 
authority in Huron linguistics, at the end of his “ Ele- 
menta Grammaticae Huronicse” (1745) gives a list of 
the names of thirty-two North American tribes with 
their Huron equivalents, and in this list the term 
Ovmdat stands for Huron. It is the correct appella- 
tion, and was used as such by the Hurons themselves. 
The proper English pronunciation is Wendat, but the 
modified form of Wyandot has prevailed. 
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As for the et3nnaology of the word, it may be said to 
derive from one of two roots, either ahouindaj meaning 
an extent or stretch of land that lies apart, or is in 
some way isolated, and particularly an island ; _ or 
aouenda, a voice, command, language, idiom, promise, 
or the text of a discourse. That these two terms were 
all but identical, may be inferred from the fact that 
the compound word skaou&ndat has the twofold signifi- 
cation of *'one only voice” and “one only island”. 
Skaouendat is composed of the irregular verb, at, to be 
standing, to be erect, and of one or other of the above 
mentioned nouns, thus, aouenda-at, contracted (Elem. 
Gramm. Hur., p. 66) aouendat. But the verb at, when 
it enters into composition, does so with a modified 
meaning, or, as Potier puts it, “ Ai . . . cum partic- 
ula reiterationis significat unitatem unius rei”. The 
first example given is Skat, with the meaning of “one 
only thing” (Rad. Hur., 1751, 197); and, among 
several other examples which follow, the word 
Skaouendat occurs. Dropping the first syllable, 
formed with the particle of reiteration, Ouendai re- 
mains, with the meaning “The One Language” or 
“The One Land Apart” or “The One Island”. But 
which of the two substantives was combined inouendat 
had probably lapsed, in the course of time, from the 
memory of the Hurons themselves. Plausible rea- 
sons, however, may be alleged which militate in fa- 
vour of both one and the other. 

That the tribe should have styled themselves the 
nation spealdng the one language, would be quite in 
keeping with the fashion they had of laying stress on 
the siinilarity or dissimilarity of speech when desig- 
nating other nations. Thus, with them the Neutrals, 
a kindred race, went by the name of Attiouandaronk, 
that is, a people of almost the same tongue, while other 
nations were known as Akouanake, or peoples of an 
unknown tongue. On the other hand the probability 
of Ouendat deriving from akouinda, an island or a land 
by itself, seems equally strong. In the French-Huron 
dictionary, the property of Reverend Prosper Vincent 
Saouatannen, a member of the tribe, under the vocable 
He, the term atihouendo or atihou^darack is given with 
the meaning ‘Tes Hurons” with the explanatory note: 
“quia in insul4 habitabant”. From this one might 
be led to conclude that the appellation was given to 
them, as a nation, only after their forced migration to 
Gahoendoe, St. Joseph’s or Christian Islanaf, or after 
their sojourn in the He d’Orl^ans. Nevertheless it 
is certain that, long before either of these occurrences, 
they were wont to speak of their country, Huronia, as 
an island. One instance of this is to be found in 
Relation 1638 (Quebec edition, p. 34; Cleveland 
edition, XV, 21), and a second in Relation 1648 (Q. 
ed., p. 74; Clev. ed.. XXXIII, 237, 239) . Nor is this 
at all singular as the term ahouenda might aptly be 
applied to Huronia, since it signified not only an 
island strictly speaking, but also an isolated tract, 
and Huronia was all but cut off from adjoining 
territory by Lakes Simcoe and Couchiching on the 
south and east, the Severn River and Matchedash 
Bay on the north, the waters of Georgian Bay on the 
west, and by the then marshy lands contiguous to 
what are now called Cranberry and Orr’s Lake on the 
south-west. Corresponding to Ouendat, as applied to 
the members of the tribe and to their lan^age, the 
name Ouendake denoted the region in which they 
dwelt. Potier, in his “Elementa”, p. 28, while ex- 
plaining the use of the perfect of the verb en, to be, 
that is to say, fhen, adds that it takes the place of the 
French wor^ew joined to the name of a person or a 
thing, as in English the word late, v. g. liechon ehen, 
the late Echon, which was de Br4beuf’s, and later 
Chaumonot’s, Huron name. Then, among other 
examples, he gives Ouendake qhen, “La d4funte Hur- 
onie”, literally “Huronia has been”, recalling singu- 
larly enough the well known FuU Ilium, 

If Wendat, or the slightly modified English form 


Wyandot, is the correct appellation of these Indians 
they were, notwithstanding, universally known by the 
French as Hurons. This term orimnated in a nick- 
name given to a party of them who had come down to 
Quebec to barter. ^ Though no hard and fast rule 
obtained in the tribe as to their head-dress, each 
adopting the mode which appealed for the nonce to his 
individual whim, this particular band wore their hair 
in stiff ridges, extending from forehead to occiput, 
and separated by closely shaven furrows, suggestive 
of bristles on a boar’s head, in French hure. The 
French sailors viewed them with amused wonderment, 
and gave expression to their surprise by exclaiming, 
“Quelle hure!” Thereupon the name Huron was 
coined, and was later applied indiscriminately to all 
the nation. It has stood the test of time and is now 
in general and reputable use. Other names are to be 
met with which at various historical periods were used 
to designate the Hurons; th^ may be said without 
exception to be misnomers. Some are but the names 
of individual chiefs, others the names of particular 
clans applied erroneously to the whole tribe, as 
Ochasteguis, Attignaountans, etc. 

3. The Huron Country, — Many theories have been 
devised to solve the problem as to what part of North 
America was originally occupied by the great Huron- 
Iroquois Family; much speculation has been in- 
dulged in to determine, at least approximately, the 
date of their dismemberment, when a dominant, 
homogeneous race, one in blood and language, was 
broken up and scattered over a wide expanse; sur- 
mises to no end have been hazarded relative to the 
cause of the disruption, and especially that of the 
fierce antagonism which existed between the Iroquois 
and the Hurons at the time when Europeans first 
came in contact with these tribes; in spite of all 
which, the solution is as far off as ever. For, unfor- 
tunately, the thoroughly unreliable folk-lore stories 
and traditions of the natives have but served to per- 
plex more and more even discriminating minds. It 
would seem that the truth is to be sought not in the 
dimmed recollections of the natives themselves, but 
in the traces they have left after them in their pre- 
historic peregrinations — such, for instance, as those 
found in the early sixties of the last century in Mon- 
treal, between Mansfield and Metcalfe Streets below 
Sherbrooke. The potsherds and tobacco pipes, un- 
earthed there, are unmistakably of Huron-lroquois 
make, as their form and style of ornamentation 
attest, while the quantity of ashes, containing many 
other Indian relics and s\ich objects as usually abound 
in kitchen-middens, mark the site as a permanent 
one. A discovery of this nature places within the 
realm of things certain the conclusion that at some 
period a Huron or Iroquois village stood on the spot. 
As for the unwritten traditions among the Red Men, 
a few decades are enough to distort them to such an 
extent that but little semblance to truth remains, and 
when it is possible to confront them with authenti- 
cated written annals, they are found to be at variance 
with well ascertained historical events. 

In 1870, Peter Dooyentate Clarke, an educated 
Wendat, gave to the public a small volume entitled 
“Origin and Traditional History of the Wyandots”. 
“The lapse of ages”, he says in the preface, “has 
renderea it difficult to trace the origin of the Wyan- 
dots. Nothing now remains to tell whence they came, 
but a tradition that lives only in the memory of a 
few among the remnant of this tribe. Of this I will 
endeavour to give a sketch as I had it from the lips of 
such, and from some of the tribes who have since 
passed away. My sketch reaches back about three 
centuries and a half . . .” From the following 
passage, which is to be found on page 7, a judg-t 
ment may be formed as to how much reliance may 
be placed on such traditions even when received 
from intelligent Indians, under most favourable cir- 
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ciimstances, and pieced together by one of themselves: 
“About the middle of the 17th century, the Wyan- 
dots, on the Island of St. Joseph, were suddenly 
attacked by a large party of Senecas with their allies 
and rnassacred [by] them to a fearful extent. It was 
at this time, probably, that a Catholic priest named 
Daniels, a missionary among the Wyandots, was slain 
by the relentless savages. During this massacre, 
a portion of the Wyandots fled from the island to 
Michilimackinac. From there a portion of the refu- 
gees journeyed westward to parts unknowm, the 
balance returned to River Swaba.’^ This meagre, 
confused, and inaccurate account seems to be all that 
has been handed down in the oral traditions of the 


eventually were forced to withdraw, not being backed 
by the rest of the Neutrals against the Senecas in their 
efforts^ to resist the encroachments of the latter. 
Huronia proper occupied but a portion of Simcoe 
County, or, to be more precise, the present townships 
of Tiny, Tay, Flos, Medonte, Orillia, and Oro, a very 
restricted territory, and roughly speaking comprised 
between 44° 20' and 44° 53' north latitude, and, from 
east to west, between 79° 20' and 80° 10' longitude 
west of Greenwich. The villages of the Petun, or 
Tobacco, Nation were scattered over the Counties 
of Grey and Bruce; but the shore line of their country 
was at all times chosen as a camping-ground by bands 
of erratic Algonquins, a friendly race who were often- 
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Wyandots in the West concerning the laying waste 
of their country two centuries and a half ago, and of 
the events, all-important for them at least, which 
preceded and accompanied their own final dispersion. 
As these occurrences were fully chronicled at the time 
they took place, the student of Indian history may, by 
comparison, draw his own conclusions as to the accu- 
racy of Dooyentate's summary, and at the same 
time determine what credence is to be given to Indian 
traditions of other events, all certainly of minor 
importance. 

With the opening years of the seventeenth century 
reliable Huron history begins, and the geographical 
position of their country becomes known when French 
traders and missionaries, at that epoch, penetrate the 
wilderness for the first time as far as what was then 
termed “the Freshwater Sea”. The region then in- 
habited by the three great groups, the Hurons proper, 
the Petuns, and the Neutrals, lay entirely within the 
confines of the present Province of Ontario, in the 
Dominion of Canada, with the exception of three or 
four Neutral villages which stood as outposts beyond 
the Niagara River in New York State, but which 


times welcomed even to the Petun villages of the 
interior. After the year 1639, owing to defeats and 
losses sustained at the hands of the Assistaeronnons, 
or Fire Nation, the Petuns withdrew towards^ the 
east and concentrated their clans almost entirely 
within the confines of the Blue Hills in Grey County, 
overlapping, however, parts of Nottawasaga and Mul- 
mur townships in Simcoe. As for the Neutml Nation, 
its territory extended from the Niagara River on the 
east, to the present international boundary at the 
Lake and River St, Clair on the west, while the shores 
of Lake Erie formed the southern frontier. To the 
north, no one of the Neutral Villages occupied a site 
much beyond an imaginary line drawn from the 
modern town of Oakville, Halton County, to Hills- 
boro, Lambton County, 

These geographical notions are not of recent acqui- 
sition; they have nearly all been in the possession of 
authors who have dealt seriously with Huron history. 
But what is wholly new is the systematic reconstruc- 
tion of the maps of Huronia proper and of a small 
portion of the Petun country, an achievement which 
may be further perfected, but which, as it stands, 
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imparts new interest to Sagard's works and the 
Jesuit Relations, the only contemporaneous chron- 
icles of these tribes from the first decades to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The table on page 
571 is the result of the very latest researches, and 
gives in alphabetical order the Huron villages etc. 
mentioned in Champlain, Sagard, the Relations, or 
by Ducreux. When their sites have been determined 
by measurements based on documentary evidence 
only, and where forest ^owth or other hindrances 
have prevented, for the time being, serious attempts 
to discover vestiges of Indian occupancy, the site is 
marked under the heading, “Near”, v. g. “Ihonatiria, 
Tiny 6. XX, XXI”, which should be read: “Ihona- 
tiria stood near lot six of the twentieth and twenty- 
first concessions of Tiny township.” But when remains 
of an Indian village have been unearthed on the 
spot indicated, the site is set down under the heading 
“On”, V. g., Cahiagu4 Landing, Oro, E.^ 20, X, that 
is: “Cahia^4 Landmg occupied the east half of lot 
20 in the tenth concession of Oro Township.” 

In the Neutral country there were about forty vil- 


from the Iroquois; and the second, Ounontisaston, 
which was the sixth in order journeying from the 
Petun country. With this all is said that can be said 
of the documentary data concerning the towns of the 
Neutral Nation and of their respective positions. 

4. Population . — Father Jean de Br4beuf, writing 
from Ihonatiria, 16 July, 1636, says: “I made mention 
last year of twelve nation^ all being sedentary and 
populous, and who understand the language of the 
Hurons; now our Hurons make, in twenty villages, 
about thirty thousand souls. If the remainder is in 
proportion, there are more than three hundred thou- 
sand of the Huron tongue alone.” This, no doubt, is 
a very rough estimate, and included the Iroquois and 
all others who spoke some one of the Huron dialects. 
In his Relation of 1672 Father Claude Dablon in- 
cludes a eulogium of Madam de la Pel trie. In it there is 
a statement for which he is responsible, to the effect 
that in the country of the Hurons the population was 
reckoned at more than eighty thousand souls, includ- 
ing the Neutral and Petun nations. No man had a 
more perfect knowledge of the Canada missions than 


, Petun Village Sites 

Nams 

Site 

Ehouae 

or St-Pierre-et-St-Paul 

Probably in Arran Township, Bruce County, to the north-east of Mount 
Hope. 

Ekareimiondi 
or St-Mathias 

Very little west or south of Standing Rock, lot 30, concession XIT, of Notta- 
wasaga Township, Simcoe County. The village should be in Grey County. 

Etharita 

or St- Jean of the Petuns 

About twelve miles in a southerly or south-westerly direction from Ekaren- 
niondi or St. Mathias. No certain traces of it have as yet been discovered. 

St-Mathieu 

Probably less than six miles from St. Mathias in the direction of St. Jean, 
or Etharita. 

St-Simon-et-St-Jude 

Probably on lots marked 46 in concession X and XI, Lindsay Township, 
Bruce County; but certainly somewhere in the north-east part of this township. 

St-Thomas 

About 32 miles from Ossossanc^ measuring around Nottawasaga Fay, either 
near the meridian of Loree, Collingwood Township, Grey, or that of Meaford, 
but in Euphrasia Township. 


lages. but all that Ducreux has set down on his map 
are tne following: St. Michael, which seems to have 
stood near the Siore of Lake St. Clair, not far from 
where Sandwich and Windsor now stand; Ongiara, 
near Niagara Falls; St. Francis, in Lambton County, 
east of Sarnia; Our Lady of the Angels, west of the 
Grand River, between Cayuga, in Haldimand County, 
and Paris, in Brant; St. Joseph, in Essex or Kent; St. 
Alexis, in Elgin, east of St. Thomas; and the canton 
of Otontaron, a little inland from the shore line in 
Halton County. Beyond the Niagara River, and 
seemingly between the present site of Buffalo and the 
Genesee, he marks the Ondieronon and their villages, 
which Neutral tribe seems to have comprised the 
Ouenr6hronon, who took refuge in Huronia in 1638. 

When de Br4beuf and Chaumonot sojourned with 
the Neutrals in 1640-1641, they visited eighteen vil- 
lages, to each of which they gave a Christian name, 
but the only ones mentioned are Kandoucho, or All 
Saints, the nearest to the Hurons proper; Onguiaahra, 
on the Niagara River; Teotongniaton or St. William, 
situated about in the centre of the country; and 
Khioetoa, or St. Michael, already enumerated above. 

Add to this list the two villages mentioned by the 
Recollect, Father Joseph de la Roche de Daillon, 
though it is quite possible that they m^ be already 
included in the list under a somewhat diiierent appel- 
lation. The first, Otiaroronon, was located the far- 
thest towards the east, and but one day's journey 


Dablon, and, as this was written fully a score of years 
after the dispersion of the Hurons, he made the state- 
ment with all the contemporaneous documents at 
hand upon which a safe estimate could be based. The 
highest figure given for the population of Huronia 
proper was thirty-five thousand, but the more gener- 
ally accepted computation gave thirty thousand as the 
approximate number, occupying about twenty vil- 
lages. The method adopted in computing the popu- 
lation was that of counting the cabins in each village. 
The following quotations will give a clear idea of ■Sie 
process followed: “As for the Huron country it is 
tolerably level, with much meadow-land, many lakes 
and many villages. Of the two where we are sta- 
tioned, one contains eighty cabins, the other forty. 
In each cabin there are five fires, and two families to 
each. Their cabins are made of great sheets of bark in 
the shape of an arbour, long, wide, and high in pro- 
portion. Some of them are seventy feet long” (Cara^ 
yon. Premiere Mission, 170; Cleveland edition, XV, 
153) . The dimensions of the lodges or cabins as given 
by Champlain and Sagard are, for length, twenty-five 
to thirty toises (i. e. 150 to 180 feet), more or less, and 
six toises (about 36 feet) in width. In many cabins there 
were twelve fires, which meant twenty-four families. 

As to the number of persons in a family, it may be 
inferred from a passage, in the Relatioil or 1640, relat- 
ing to the four missions then in operation among the 
Hurons and the one among the Petuns: “In conse- 
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quence [of the round the Fathers made throughout all 

the villages] we were enabled to take the census not 

only of the villages and scattered settlements, but also 

of the cabins, the fires, and even, approximately, of the 

dwellers in the whole country, there being no other 

way to preach the Gospel in these regions t&n at each 

family hearth, and we tried not to omit a single one. 

In these five missions [including the Petuns] there are 

thirty-two villages and settlements which comprise in 

all about seven hundred cabins, two thousand fires, 

and about twelve thousand persons.” The average 

here, consequently, was six persons to a fire, or three to 

a family, which seems 

a low estimate; but 

what the Relation im- ^ 

mediately adds must 

be taken into ac- 

count: These vil- 

lages and cabins were ^ 

far more densely ^ 

thronged formerly 

and it goes on to as- ^ Y u S 

cribe the great de- i J 

crease to unprece- b ^ — f 

dented contagions and y ^ 

wars during a few pre- ^ 3 ft 

ceding years. In a 
similar strain Father . 

Jdr6me Lalemant ^ -Xlf 

wrote from Huronia ^ 

to Cardinal Richelieu, ^ 

28 March j 1640, de- ^ J jys yi J 
ploring this depletion, Boinyt^oJJL^ /y ^ 

attributing it princi- 

pally to war. Restates T 

that in less than ten V ¥y ^ Hi ix /y xi /xn 
years the Huron popu- / / 

lation had been re- xm 

duced from thirty 3 ^^ 7 «\xvi / 

thousand to ten thou- xvn 

sand. But famine and | / 

contagion were also ^ — 7^ 

active agents in de- — xm 

Eomes, ^ the writers 

of the Relations uni- JoV Ttocxm/ 

formly declare, and t /xxxiv/Wjy^ 

this decimation went \ * ' 

on at an increasing \ ^ 

ratio until the final ^ ^ 

exodus. The same 
writer under date of 15 
May. 1645, seems to 

modify his statement somewhat, when he says: “If 
we had but the Hurons to convert, one might still 
think that ten and twenty thousand souls are not so 
great a conquest tl^t so many hazards should be 
Faced and so many perils encountered to win them to 
God.” But evidently Father J4r6me Lalemant did 
not here pretend to give the exact figures, while the 
French expression may very well be rendered into 
English by “that ten and erom twenty thousand 
soms ” etc. But if, at the inception of the Mission, the 
Hurons, Petuns, and Neutrals numbered all together 


counted therein.” If Huronia had twenty villages and 
a population of thirty thousand, other conditions 
being alike, the Neutral country with forty villages 
should have had a population of sixty thousand. This 
conclusion might have held good in 1634, but it is at 
variance with facts in 1641: “According to the esti- 
mate of the Fathers who have been there [in the Neu- 
tral country], there are at least twelve thousand souls 
in the whole extent of the country, which claims even 
yet to be able to place four thousand warriors in the 
field, notwithstanding the wars, famine, and sickness 
which, for three years, have prevailed there in an 

extraordinary de- 
" gree”, and in the fol- 
lowing paragraph the 
writer explains why 
previous estimates 
were higher. In the 
THE country of the Pe- 

PETUN COUNTRY 

Showing location of ous records leave no 

Villages by Numbers doubt as to the exist- 

ence of at least ten vil- 

SCALE OF Mn^ lagBS, and very prob- 

® ^ “ ably there were more. 

Tins, in the proportion 
just given, supposes 
jf a population of at 

f least j&fteen thousand. 

However, all things 
/ considered, it would 

/ Ahoen(fo*« A ^ Ji m I be no exaggeration to 
Vx / ^ '* ? ^ say that the Hurons 

^ j steMaHels^ proper, when the mis- 

r peKt^q^T) sionaries went first 

^ among them, num- 

upwards of 

— bat oasomnelXxxxL twenty-five thousand, 

. yrmn^LUNQwooi/^ the Petuns twenty 

/a r bft \ thousand, and the 

Neutrals thirty-five 
T thousand. This would 

^ keeping with 
BARRIE Dablon’s estimate of 

7 " \ (^il total. 

% \ ^ i spjK I 5. Government , — 

tAtJ vt The form o! govem- 

SfT I ment among tixe Hu- 

vy rons was essentially 

^ / ^ly^' xiv i republic. 

I I All important ques- 

tions were d^id^ in 

their deliberative a^emblies, and the chiefs pro- 

mulgated these decisions. But the most striking 
feature in their system of administration was that, 
strictly s]peaking, there was no constraining power 
provided in their unwritten constitution to uphold 
these enactments or to enforce the will of their 
chiefs. “These peoples [the Hurons]”, says Bres- 
sani, “have neither king nor absolute prince, but 
certain chiefs, lie the heads of a republic, whom 
we call captains, different, however, from those in 
war. They hold oflSice commonly by succession on the 
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%yOTTAWASAffA^ 
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eighty thousand souls, and the Hurons alone thirty side of the women, but sometimes by election. I hey 
thousand, in what proportion, it may be asked, are the assume office at the death of a predecessor, who, they 
remaining fifty thousand to be allotted to the Neu- say, is resuscitated in them. . . . These captams 


trals and Petuns? 

To answer this question satisfactorily, other state- 
ments in the Relations must be considered. On 7 
August, 1634, Father Paul Le Jeime writes: “I learn 
that in twenty-five or thirty leagues of country which 
the Hurons occupy — others estimate it at much less — 
there are more than thirty thousand souls. The 
Neutral Nation is much more populous ” etc. Again 
in Relation 1641 it is said: “This nation [the Neutral] 


have no coercive power . . . and obtain obediehce by 
their eloquence, exhortation, and entreaties ” — and, it 
might be added, by remonstrance and objurgation, 
expressed publicly without naming the offenders, 
when there was question of amends to be made for 
some wrong or injustice done or crime perpetrated. 
That their powers of persuasion were ^eat may be 
gathered from the words which a chief addressed to de 
Br4beuf, and reproduced by the Father in full m 


is very populous; about forty villages ajid hamlets are Relation 1636 (Queb. ed., 123; Clev. ed., X, 237) 
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That their eloquence was not less incisive and telling 
when, in denouncing a criminal action, they heaped 
confusion on the head of the unnamed culprit is 
evinced by a harangue recorded verbatim in Relation 
1648 (Queb. ed., 79; Clev. ed., XXVIII, 277). 

The Huron's intolerance of all restraint is corrob- 
orated by Father J^r6me Lalemant: “I do not be- 
lieve that there is any people on earth freer than they, 
and less able to yield subjection of their wills to 
any power whatever, so much so that fathers here 
have no control over their children, or captains over 
their subjects, or the laws of the country over any of 
them, except in so far as each is pleased to submit to 
them. There is no punishment which is inflicted on 
the guilty, and no criminal who is not sure that his 
life and property are in no danger, even if he were 
convicted of three or four murders, or of being su- 
borned by the enemy to betray his country. ... It 


recesses of the forest when their deliberations de- 
naanded secrecy. 

Their administration of public affairs was, as de 
Br^beuf explains at some length, and as one would 
naturally suppose, twofold. First, there was the 
administration of the internal affairs of the country. 
Under this head came all that concerned either citizens 
or strangers, the public or the individual interests 
in each village, festivals, dances, athletic games — 
lacrosse in particular — and funeral ceremonies; and 
generally there were as many captains as there were 
kinds of affairs. The second branch of their admin- 
istration was composed of war chiefs. They carried 
out the decisions of the general assembly. *'As for 
their wars ” says Champlain, “two or three of the 
elders or the bravest chiefs raised the levies. They 
repaired to the neighbouring villages and carried 
presents to force a following." Of course other in- 



is not that laws or penalties proportioned to the crime 
Are wanting, but the guilty are not the ones who 
undergo the punishment, it is the community that 
has to atone for the misdeeds of individuals" etc. 

Their legislative bodies consisted of their village 
^councils and what might be called their states- 
general. The former were of almost daily occurrence. 
There the elders had control, and the outcome of the 
deliberations depended upon their judgment, yet 
every one who wished might be present and every 
one had a right to express his opinion. When a 
matter had been thoroughly debated, the speaker, in 
asking for a decision, addressed the elders, saying: 
‘‘See to it now, you are the masters." Their general 
.councils, or assemblies of all the clans of which the 
nation was made up, were the states-general of the 
country, and were convened only as often as necessity 
required. They were held usually in the village of the 
prmcipal captain of all the country, and the council- 
chamber was his cabin. This custom, however, did 
not preclude the holding of their assemblies in the 
open within the village, or at times also in the deep 


centives were also employed to excite the enthusiasm 
of the braves. 

In the larger villages there were captains for times 
both of peace and war, each with a well-defined 
jurisdiction, that is, a certain number of families 
came under their control. Occasionally all depart- 
ments of government were entrusted to one leader. 
But by mere right of election none held a higher grade 
than others. JPre-eminence was reached only by 
intellectual superiority, clear-sightedness, eloquence, 
munificence, and braveiy. In this latter case only 
one leader bore for all the burdens of the state. In 
his name the treaties of peace were made with other 
nations. His relatives were like so many lieutenants 
and councillors. At his demise it was not one of his 
own children who succeeded him, but a nephew or a 
grandson, provided there was one to be found pos- 
sessing the qualifications required, who was willing 
to accept the office, and who, in turn, was accept- 
able to the nation. 

6. Their Religion , — ^The first Europeans who had 
occasion to sojourn any considerable time among the 
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Tabulated List op Huron Sites 


Andiatag 

Angoutenc 

Annendaonactia 

Anonatea 

Arendaonatia (see 3) 

Arenta, -tg, -tet 

Arethsi 

Arontaen 

Cahiagug 

Cahiagug Landing 

Caldaria 

Carantouan (see 8) 

Carhagouha (see 8) 

Carmaxon 

Conception, La 

Contarea, -eia 

Ekhiondastsaan 

Endarahy 

lahenhouton 

Ihonatiria 

Kaontia 

Karenhassa 

Khinonaskarant 

La Rochelle (see 15) 

Ognrio 

Onnentisati 

Ossossang (two of its sites) 

Otouacha 

Ouenrio 

Quieuindohian (see 27) 
Quieunonascaran (see 23) 

Ste Anne 
St. Charles 
St. Denis 

Ste Elizabeth (one of its sites) 

St. Francois Xavier 
St. Gabriel (see 27) 

St. Ignace, I 
II 

St. Jean 

St. Jean Baptiste 
“ Landing 

St. Joachim 

St. Joseph of the Recollects (see 23) 
St. Joseph I 
“ “ II 

“ III (see 50) 

St. Louis 

Ste Madeleine (see 6) 

Ste Marie I 

.. « II 

St. Michel 

St. Nicholas 

Scanonaenrat 

Taenhatentaron 

Tandehouaronnon 

Tangouaen 

Taruentutunum 

TeanaostaiaS 

Teandeouiata 

Tequenoiquiaye (see 27) 

Tequeunoikuaye (see 27) 

Toanchain, etc. (see 65) 

Toanchg I 

“ Landing 
II 

Tandakra, — ea 
Touaguainchain 


Tiny, in southern part on a stream 

Tiny, northern part, N. of XIII and XIV 
Tiny, 10, XVII 

Tiny, 18 or 19, XIII 
Tay, E. i 2, IX 

Oro, E. J 20, X 

Medontg, 73, 74, I 


Tiny, 2, XX 


Flos, 53, 1 

Parry Sound Distr., McDougall or Foley 
Township 

North-west of Penetanguishene Bay 
Tiny, 6, XX, XXI 

Tiny, 2, XX 

Tiny, 23, 24, XVIII, XIX 
Tiny, 5, XVII 


Tiny, A, XVI 
Tiny, 5, XVII 


N.-Orillia, W. J 9, 10, XVII 


Tiny, 6, XX, XXI 


Eastern shore of Christian Id., midway 
north and south 

Tiny, 1, XVII 


Plateau of Randolph Hill, Tiny 

N. of L. Nipissing; perhaps Sturgeon Falls 


Tiny, 3, XIX 


Tiny, 1, XVII 
Tiny, A, XVI 
Tiny, 3, XIX 


Tiny, 11, X 


Tiny, 20, XVII 
Oro, W. i 23, XII 


j IS, VIII 
le; VII 

Oro, W. J 7, XIII 


Tay, E. i 9, IH 


Tiny, 10, XIII 
( 18 ,Vni 
^ |i6 vn 


Tay, E. J 9, HI 
Tay, 113, 1 
Tay, W. i 3, V , 

Tiny, 93, II 

Medontg, E. 4-22, VIII 
Tay, E. 4 4, Vn 
Tay, W. 4 6, X 
Oro, E. 4 20, X 
Oro, W. 4 23, 24, XII 
T.-<r i E. 4 4, IX, and 


Medontg, W.i 7, IV 
Tay, W. i 11, VI 
Tay, 16, III 

Medontg, W. J 17, III 

Medontg, W. i 17, III 
Medontg, E. 122, VIII 

Tiny, 20, XVII 
Medontg, W.i 7, rV 


Tiny, 19, XX 
Tiny, Park lot 37 
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Hurons seem to have held but one opinion concerning 
their belief in a Supreme Being. Champlain says 
that they acknowledged no deity, that they adored 
and believed in no god. They lived like brute beasts, 
holding in awe, to some extent, the Devil, or beings 
bearing the somewhat equivalent name of Oqui 
(Oki ) . Still, they gave this same name to any extraor- 
dinary personage — one endowed, as they believed, 
wdth preternatural powers like their medicine-men. 
Sagard is at one with Champlain in his deductions, 
though he adds that they recognized a good and a 
bad OH, and that they looked upon one louskeha as 
the first principle and the creator of the universe, 
together with Eataentsic, but they made no sacrifice 
to him as one would to God. To their minds the 
rocks, and rivers, and trees, and lakes, and, in fine, all 
things in nature, were associated with a good or bad 
Oki^ and to these in their joumeyings they made 
offerings. Father Jerome Lalemant incidentally 
states: “ They have no notion of a Deity who created 
the world or gives heed to its governing.^' Father 
Jean de Br4beuf, who, during his long stay among the 
Hurons, had leisure and every opportunity to study 
their beliefs, customs, and codes, and consequently 
may be quoted as by far the best authority on all such 
matters, has this to say, which seems to put the 
question in its true light: “It is so clear and manifest 
that there is a Deity who created heaven and earth 
that our Hurons are not able wholly to disregard it* 
and though their mental vision is densely obscured 
by the shadows of a long-enduring ignorance, by 
their vices and sins, yet have they a faint glimmering 
of the Divine. But they misapprehend it grossly and, 
having a knowledge of God, they yield Him no hon- 
our, nor love, nor dutiful service; for they have no 
temples, nor priests, nor festivals, nor any cere- 
monies.” This passage is to be found in the Rela- 
tion of 1635 (Queb. ed., 34, 1; Clev. ed., VIII, 117), 
He proceeds immediately to explain briefly their be- 
lief in the supernatural character of one Eataentsic, 
or Aataentsic, and that of her grandson louskeha. 
But this myth with its several variants is developed 
at much greater length in the Relation of 1636 
(Queb. ed., 101; Clev. ed., X, 127), where many more 
particulars are added illustrative of their belief in 
some Deity. 

From a perusal of these two accounts, it may be 
gathered that the myth of Aataentsic and louskeha 
was accepted by the Hurons as accounting satisfac- 
torily for their origin; that the former, who had the 
care of souls, and whose prerogative it was to cut 
short the earthly career of man, was reputed ma- 
levolent, while louskeha, presiding over the living and 
all that concerned life, was regarded as beneficent. 
They believed in the survival of the soul and its 
prolonged existence in the world to come — that is to 
say, in a vague manner, in its immortality — but their 
concept of it was that of something corporeal. Most 
of what might be called their religious observances 
hinged on this tenet of an after life. Strictly speak- 
ing, they counted on neither reward nor punishment 
in the place where the souls went after death, and 
between the good and the bad, the virtuous and the 
vicious, they made no distinction, granting like hon- 
ours in bunal to both. 

De Br^beuf detected in their myths, especially in 
that of Aataentsic and louskeha, some faint traces 
of the story of Adam and Eve muclj distorted and all 
but faded from memory in the handing down through 
countless generations; so also, that of Cain and Abel, 
in the murder of Taouiscaron by his brother louskeha, 
who, in one variant, figures as the son of Aataentsic. 
In the apotheosis of Aataentsic and louskeha, the 
former was considered and honoured as the moon, the 
latter as the sun, In fact all the heavenly bodies were 
revered as something Divine; but in the sun, above 
all, was recognized! a powerful and benign influence 


over all animate creation As for the great Oki in 
heaven — and it is not clear if he were regarded or 
not as a personality distinct from louskeha — the 
Hurons acknowledged a power that regulated the 
seasons of the year, held the winds in leash, stilled the 
boisterous waves, made navigation favourable — in 
fine, helped them in their every need. They dreaded 
his wrath, and it was on him they called to witness 
their plighted word. In so doing, as de Br^beuf 
infers, they honoured God unwittingly. 

Since the object {objectum materiale) of the theo- 
logical virtue of religion is God, the claim that the 
reverential observances of the Hurons, as described 
by de Br^beuf, should be deemed sufficient to con- 
stitute religion properly speaking, must be set aside, 
as there was a great admixture of error in their con- 
cept of a Supreme Being. ^ But as the object (objectum 
materiale) of the moral virtue of religion is the com- 
plex of acts by which God is worshipped, and as these 
tend to the reverence of God Who, in relation to the 
virtue of religion, thus stands as its end, such acts, if 

E ractised among the Hurons, should be considered. 

►evotion, adoration, sacrifice, oblations, vows, oaths, 
the uttering of the Divine name, as in adjuration or 
invocation, through prayer or praise, are acts per- 
taining to the virtue of religion. It is not necessary 
for the present purpose to insist on each particular 
act of the series, out only on the most important, and 
such as fell under de Br4beuf’s observation, and are 
recorded by him. 

^.hnhia was the word used by them^ for heaven, the 
heavens, sky; and from the very beginning was used 
by the missionaries in Christian prayers to designate 
heaven, as may be seen in the Huron or Seneca Our 
Father by de Carheil. ^'Now”, de Br^beuf writes, 
'^here are the ceremonies they observe in these sacri- 
fices [of impetration, expiation, propitiation, etc.]. 
They throw petun (tobacco) into the fire, and if, for 
example, they are addressing Heaven they say: ‘ Aron- 
hiatd, onn^ aonstaniouas taitenr \ * Heaven, here is what 
I offer you in sacrifice, have mercy on me, help mer or 
if it be to ask for health ‘taenguiaem\ ‘cure me'. 
They have recourse to Heaven in almost all their 
wants”. When they meant to bind themselves by 
vow or by most solemn promise to fulfil an agreement, 
or observe a treaty, they wound up with this formula: 
“ Heaven is listening to [or heeding] what we are now 
doing”, and they are convinced, after that, says de 
Br4beuf, that if they break their word or engagement 
Heaven will indubitably punish them. Were some 
one accidentally drowned, or frozen to death, the 
occurrence was looked upon as a visitation of the 
anger of Heaven, and a sacrifice must be offered to 
appease its wrath. It is the flesh of the victim which 
is used in the offering. The neighbouring villages 
flock to the banquet which is held, and the usual 
presents are made, for the well-being of the country is 
at stake. The body is borne to the burial place and 
stretched on a mat on one side of the grave, and on the 
other a fire is kindled. Young men, chosen by the 
relatives of the victim, armed with knives, are ranged 
around. The chief mourner marks with a coal the 
divisions to be made and these parts are severed from 
the trunk and thrown into the fire. Then, amidst the 
chants and lamentations of the women, especially of 
the near relatives, the remains are buried, and 
Heaven, it is thought, is pacified. 

Thus far, among the oblations to a supernatural 
being, no mention has been made of bloody sacrifices. 
Sacrifice, at least on account of the significance 
which is attached to it by usage among all nations (the 
acknowledging of the supreme dominion over life and 
death residing in the one for whom it is intended)^ may 
be offered to no creature, but only to the One Being to 
whom adoration (^tu$ hxtricB) in its strictest sense is 
due. Such sacrifices of living animals were also in 
vogue among the Hurons. There was no day nor sea- 
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son of the year fixed for their celebration, but they 
were ordered by the sorcerer or magician for special 
purposes, as to satisfy ondinoncs or dreams, and were 
manifestly offered up to some evil spirit. These sacri- 
fices are expressly mentioned in the Relation of 1639 
(Queb. ed., 94, 1-2; 97, 2; Clev. ed., XVII, 195, 197, 
211) and in that of 1640 (Queb. ed., 93, 1; Clev. ed., 
XX, 35). Nor were burnt offerings wanting, as may 
be seen recorded in the Relation of 1637 (Queb. ed., 
108, 2; Clev. ed., XIII, 31) and that of 1642 (Queb. 
ed., 84, 1; Clev. ed., XXIII, 159, 173). 

The foregoing presentment of the religion of the 
Hurons, though by no means exhaustive, forcibly 
suggests two inferences, especially if taken together 
with the beliefs and observances of the other branches 
of the same parent stock and those of the neighbouring 
tribes of North American Indians. The first is that 
they were a decadent race, fallen from a state of civil- 
ization more or less advanced, and which at some 
remote period was grounded on a clearer perception of 
a Supreme Being, evinced by the not yet extinct sense 
of an obligation to recognize Him as their first be^- 
ning and last end . This would imply also a revelation 
vouchsafed in centuries gone by; shreds of such a 
revelation could still be discerned in their beliefs, 
several of which supposed some knowledge of the 
Biblical history of the human race, though t]^t 
knowledge was all but obliterated. The second con- 
clusion tends to confirm Father de Br4beuf’s judg- 
ment, previously cited, that, while still retaining, as 
they did, a knowledge of God, however imperfect, the 
Hurons were the victims of all kinds of superstitions 
and delusions, which tinged the most serious as well as 
the most indifferent acts of their everyday life. But 
above all else, their dreams, interpreted by their 
soothsayers and sorcerers, and their mysterious ail- 
ments with the accompanying divinations of their 
medicine-men, had brought them so low, and had so 
perverted their better natures that the most vile and 
degrading forms of devil-worship were held in honour. 

7. Their History . — Nothing is known of the Mstory 
of the Hurons before the visit of Jacques Cartier to the 
shores of the St. Lawrence in 1535. It is at this date 
that conjecture begins to take the shape of history. 
The two principal villages which this explorer found, 
occupying respectively the actual sites of Quebec and 
Montreal, were Stadacona and Hochelaga. By far the 
most probable opinion is that these were inhabited by 
some branch of the Huron-Iroquois race. The Sul- 
ician writer Etienne Michel Faillon, may be said to 
ave transformed that theory into an almost absolute 
certainty. His proofs to this effect are based on the 
customs and traditions of both Algonquins and 
Hurons, and, what is most conclusive, on the two 
vocabularies compiled by Cartier, contained in his 
first and second relation, and which comprise about 
one hundred and sixty words. The Abb6 Faillon 
states rival theories fairly and dispassionately and, to 
all appearances, refutes them successfully. Another 
Sulpician priest, J. A. Ouoq, in his ^^Lexique de la 
Langue Iroquoise following in the wake of Faillon 
develops at greater len^h the argument based on the 
similarity of the words in Cartier^s lists to the Huron- 
Iroquois dialects, and their utter incompatibility with 
any form of the Algonquin tongue. Strongly cor- 
roborating this contention is the fact, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, of the finding in 1860 of 
fragments of Huron-Iroquois pottery and other relics 
within the present limits of Montreal, and which at 
the time formed the subject matter of Principal (later 
Sir William) Dawson's monograph. 

An interval of over sixty years elapsed between 
Jacques Cartier's expeditions and Champlain's first 
coming in 1603. A great change had taken place. 
Stadacona and Hochelaga had disappeared, and the 
tribes along the shores of the St. Lawrence were no 
longer those of Huron-Iroquois stock, but Algonquin, 


The various details of how this transformation was 
effected are a matter of mere surmise, and the theories 
advanced as to its cause are too uncertain, too conflict- 
ing, and too lengthy to find place here. What is cer- 
tain is that meanwhile a deadly feud had sundered the 
Hurons and the Iroquois. The Hurons proper were 
now found occupying the northern part of what is at 
resent Simcoe County m Ontario, with the neigh- 
ouring Petun, or Tobacco, Nation to the west, and 
the Neutrals to the south-west. The hostile tribes of 
the Iroquois held possession of that part of New York 
State bordering on the Mohawk River and extending 
westward to the Genesee, if not farther. The Algon- 
quins, who now inhabited the country abandoned by 
the Huron-Iroquois, along the Lower St. Lawrence, 
were in alliance with the Hurons proper. 

Champlain, with a view of cementing the already 
existing friendship^ between the French and their 
nearest neighbours,' the Algonquins and Hurons, was 
led to espouse their cause. Nor was this the only 
object of his so doing. Bands of Iroquois infested the 
St. Lawrence, and were a serious hindrance to the 
trade which had sprung up between the Hurons and 
the French. In 1609 he, with two Frenchmen, headed 
a party of Algonquins and Hurons, ascended the 
Richelieu River to Lake Champlain, named after him 
by right of discovery, met the enemy near what is now 
Crown Point, and there won an easy victory (30 July), 
thanks to the execution wrought by his fire-arms, to 
which the Iroquois were unaccustomed. A second 
successful encounter with the Iroquois took place 19 
July, 1610, at Cap du Massacre, three or four miles 
above the modern town of Sorel. Though this inter- 
vention of Champlain was bitterly resented by the 
Iroquois, and rankled in their breasts, their thirst for 
vengeance and their hatred for both French and 
Hurons was intensified beyond measure by the expe- 
dition of 1616. This was set on foot in Huronia itself, 
and, headed by Champlain, penetrated into the very 
heart of the Iroquois Country. There the invading 
band, on 11 October, attacked a stronghold lying to 
the south of what is now Oneida Lake, or, to be pre- 
cise, situated on Nichol’s Pond, three moles east of 
Perryville, in New York State. The time of this i^d, 
so barren in good results for the Hurons, comcidea 
with the coming of the first missionary to Huronia, the 
Recollect Father Joseph Le Caron. He and Cham- 
plain had set out from the lower country almost to- 
gether, the former between the 6th and 8th of July, 
the latter on the 9th. In the beginning of August, 
Champlain, before starting on his long march to the 
Iroquois, visited him at Carhagouha; and on the 12th 
of that month (1615) piously assisted at the first Mass 
ever celebrated in the present province of Ontario. 
This event took place within the limits of what is now 
the parish of Lafontaine, in the Diocese of Toronto. ^ 

The history of the Hurons from this date, until their 
forced migration from Huronia in 1649 and 1650, may 
be summarized as one continuous and fierce struggle 
with the Iroquois. The latter harassed them in their 
yearly bartering e:^editions to Three Rivers and 
Quebec, endeavouring, as skilful strategists, to cut 
them off from their base of supplies. ^ They lay in 
ambush for them at every vantage-point along the 
difficult waterways of the Ottawa and the St. Law- 
rence. When the Hurons were the weaker party, they 
were attacked and either massacred on the spot or 
reserved for torture at the stake; and when they were 
the stronger, the wily Iroquois hung upon their trail 
and cut off every straggler. At times the Hurons 
scored a triumph, but these were few and far between. 
Thus things went on from year to year, the Hurons 
gradually growing weaker in numbers and resources. 
Meanwhile they received but little help from their 
French allies, for the colonists, sadly neglected by 
their mother country, had all they could do to protect 
themselves. But a time came when the Iroquois 
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found their adversaries sufficiently reduced in strength 
to attack them in their homes. In truth, they had 
all along kept war parties on foot, who prowled 
through the forests m or near Huronia, to attack 
isolated bands, or at least to spy out the condition 
of the country, and report when the Huron villages 
were all but defenceless through the absence of the 
braves on hunting expeditions or for purposes of 
traffic. The first telling blow fell on Contarea (Kon- 
tarea. or Kontareia) in June, 1642. This was a 
populous village of the Arendarrhonons, or Rock Clan, 
lying to the extreme east, and one of the strongest 
frontier posts of the whole country. Neither age nor 
sex was spared, and those who survived the conflict 
were led off into captivity, or held for torture by slow 
fire. No particulars as to the mode of attack or 
defence are known, as there was no resident mission- 
ary, the inhabitants of Contarea never having allowed 
one within its pale; they had even more t^n once 
openly defied the Christian God to do His worst. 
Contarea stood about five miles south-west of the 
present town of Orillia. 

It may be of interest to note here that all the great 
inroads of the Iroquois seem to have proceeded from 
some temporary strategic base established in the 
region east of Lakes Couchiching and Simcoe, and 
to have crossed into Huronia at the Narrows so accu- 
rately described by Champlain. The next village of 
the Rock Clan, which lay nearest to Orillia, itself close 
by the narrows, was St-Jean Baptiste. Its braves had 
sustained many losses after the fall of Contarea, but 
the outlook became so threatening in 1647 that its 
inhabitants early in 1648 abandoned what they now 
considered an untenable position, and betook them- 
selves to other Huron villages which promised 

f renter security. By this move St. Joseph II, or 
eanaostaiaS, a village of the Attignenonghao, or 
Cord, Clan, was left exposed to attacks from txxe east; 
nor were they slow in coming. At early dawn, on 4 
July of that .same year, 1648, the Iroquois band sur- 
prised and carried it by assault. Once masters of the 
place, they massacred and captured all whom they 
found within the palisade. Many, however, by 
timely flight had reached a |)lace of safety. The 
intrepid Father Antoine Daniel had just finished 
Mass when the first alarm rang out. Robed in sur- 
plice and stole, for the administration of the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Penance, he presented him- 
self unexpectedly before the stream of inrushing 
savages. His sudden appearance and his fearless 
bearing overawed them for an instant, and they stood 
rooted to the ground. But it was only for an instant. 
Recovering themselves, they vented their fury on the 
faithful missionary who was offering his life for the 
safety of the fugitives. Shot down mercilessly, every 
savage had a hand in the mutilation of his body, 
which was at last thrown into the now blazing 
chapel. This diversion, the shepherd’s death, meant 
the escape of many of his flock. The neighbouring 
village of Ekhiondastsaan, which was situated a little 
farther towards the west, shared at the same time the 
fate of TeanaostaiaS. » 

On 16 March of the following year St-Ignace II and 
St-Louis, two villages attended from Ste-Marie I, 
the local centre of the mission of the Ataronchronons 
(i. e. the People beyond the Pens), were in turn 
destroyed. The former, lying about six miles to the 
south-east of Fort Ste-Marie I, was attacked before 
daybreak. Its defenders were nearly all abroad on 
divers expeditions, never dreaming that their enemy 
would hazard an attack before the summer months. 
Bressani says that the site of this village was so well 
chosen, and its fortifications so admirably planned, 
that, with ordinary vigilance, it was impregnable for 
savages. But the approach was made so stealthily 
that an entrance was effected before the careless 
and unwatohful inhabitants were roused from their 


slumber. Only two Hurons escaped butchery or 
capture, and, half-clad, made their way through the 
snow to St-Louis, three miles nearer to Fort Ste- 
Marie I, and there gave the alarm. The mission- 
aries Jean de Br^beuf and Gabriel Lalemant, then 
present in the village, refused to seek safety in flight 
with the other non-combatants, pleading that it was 
their duty to remain to baptize, shrive, and comfort 
the dying. After a desperate resistance — the de- 
fenders being a mere handful when compared with the 
thousand attacking savages — this second village was 
taken and destroyed, while the captives were hurried 
back to St-Ignace to be tortured. 

What the two captive missionaries endured is 
simply indescribable, and appears to be unparalleled 
in the long catalogue of martyrdoms, undergone for 
the Faith, in the annals of God’s Church. The 
Iroquois were adepts in the diabolical art of in- 
flicting the most excruciating tortures by fire, while 
so nursing the victim as to prolong to the utmost his 
hours of agony. Their hatred of the teachings of 
Christianity was manifested on this occasion by their 
thrice pouring boiling water on the mutilated mis- 
sionaries in derision of holy baptism, while they 
mockingly exhorted the sufferers to be grateful to 
their tormentors for baptizing them so well, and for 
affording them such an occasion to merit by their 
sufferings greater joys in heaven, according to the 
doctrine they had preached. It must be remembered 
that many apostate Hurons were mingled with the 
Iroquois invaders. Father de Br6beuf, a man of 
owerful build, long inured to suffering, and who by 
is unconquerable zeal even in the midst of the 
flames had drawn upon himself the fiercest resent- 
ment of the heathens, succumbed after four hours of 
torture on the evening of 16 March. Father Gabriel 
Lalemant, a man of frail constitution, survived, in 
spite of all his suffering, until the following day. 

As they dwelt farther west and north-west, no at- 
tack thus far had been made on the One-White-Lodge* 
Clan at St-Michel (Scanonaenrat), nor on the Bear 
Clan (Attignaouantan, or Atinniaoenten), who occu- 
pied the region now forming Tiny Township, and 
whose principal stronghold was Ossossan^, or La Con- 
ception. At that time this village was almost wholly 
peopled by fervent Christians. When the news, 
reached them of the disasters befalling their country, 
they immediately took action. On the morning of 17 
March a party of three hundred warriors, hastily gath- 
ered from Ossossan4 and Arenta (Ste-Madeleine),. 
posted themselves in ambush in the neighbourhood of 
the stricken villages while awaiting reinforcements. 
Their advance party, however, fell in unexpectedly 
with some two hundred of the enemy who were recon- 
noitring in force in view of an attack on Fort Ste- 
Marie I. A skirmish followed in which the Huron 
detachment suffered severe loss and was driven back 
to within sight of the French fort. Meanwhile the* 
main body of the Bear Clan had succeeded in inter- 
cepting a strong force of Iroquois, whom they com- 
pelled to seek shelter within the palisade of St-Louis, 
left intact when the village was aestroyed. After an 
obstinate struggle the Hurons forced an entrance and, 
not counting the slain, captured about thirty warriors. 
Scarcely had they time to congratulate themselves on 
their success when the whole bulk of the Iroquois 
army, amounting even yet to nearly a thousand 
braves, was upon them, and they in turn found them- 
selves beleaguered within St-Louis, the defences of 
which, taken and retaken within a few hours, could 
now offer but slight protection. Though reduced to 
about one hundred and fifty fighting men, the courage* 
of the little band of Christians was not shaken. The 
uneven contest raged not only throughout the re- 
mainder of the day, but, as frequent sorties were 
made, and as renewed assaults followed each repulse, 
was prolonged far into the night. By sheer weight of 
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numbers, and owing more than all else to the great 
advantage the Iroquois had in having been equipped 
by the Dutch with fire-arms, the little garrison was 
finally overcome. The inrushing horde of Iroquois 
found barely twenty Hurons alive within the ram- 
ppts, most of them wounded and helpless. This 
victory cost the invaders one hundred of their best 
men, and their leader, though he still lived, had been 
stricken down. On the other hand, the loss was an 
irreparable one for the Christian braves of Ossossan4 
and Ste-Madeleine, who perished to a man. 

On 19 March a sudden dread, wholly inexplicable, 
seized upon the Iroquois and they beat a hurried re- 
treat from the Huron Country. An old Indian 
woman, who had escaped from the burning village of 
St-Ignace II, tardily brought to St-Michel (Scanon- 
aenrat) the news both of the disaster and of the pre- 
cipitous withdrawal of the victorious Iroquois. It 
seems inconceivable that no inkling of the terrible 
events, which were being enacted less than six miles 
from their village, should have reached this clan 
sooner, unless the fact be attributed to measures to 
intercept all communications taken by the astute 
invaders who in this particular, as in all others, 
showed themselves consummate tacticians. No 
sooner were they apprised of the situation than seven 
hundred braves of the One- White-Lodge set out from 
Scanonaenrat in hot pursuit of the retiring enemy. 
For two days they followed the trail, but whether it 
was that the rapidity of the retreat outstripped the 
eagerness of the pursuit, or that the much heralded 
avenging expedition was but a half-hearted undertak- 
ing from the very outset, the Iroquois were not over- 
taken. On their return to Huronia the braves’ of 
Scanonaenrat found their country one wide expanse of 
smouldering ruins. Every village had been aban- 
doned and given over to the flames, lest it should serve 
at some future time as a repair for the dreaded Iro- 
uois, for other events had taken place since their 
eparture. 

Forty-eight hours elapsed before Ossossan4, the 
erstwhile centre of the flourishing mission of La Con- 
ception, heard of the annihilation of its contingent. 
The news reached its inhabitants at midnight, 19 
March. The village lay but ten miles farther west 
than St-Louis, and a cry went up that the enemy were 
at their doors. The panic spread from lodge to lodge, 
and the old men, women, and children, a terror- 
stricken throng, streamed out upon the shores of Lake 
Huron. The bay (Nottawasaga) was still ice-bound; 
across it the fugitives made their way, and after eleven 
long leagues of weary march reached the Petun 
Nation. “A part of the country of the Hurons”, 
writes Father Bagueneau at this date, “lies desolate. 
Fifteen towns have been abandoned, their inhabitants 
scattering wtdther they coidd^ to thickets and forests, 
to the lakes and rivers, to the islands most unknown to 
the enemy. Others have betaken themselves to the 
neighbouring nations better able to bear the stress of 
war. In less than a fortnight our Residence of Ste- 
Marie [1] has seen itself stripped bare on every side. 
It is the only dwelling left standing in this dismal 
region. It is most exposed now to the incursions of 
the enemy, for those who have fled from their former 
homes set fire to them themselves to prevent their 
being used as shelters or fastnesses by the Iroquois”, 
Reduced to these straits the missionaries resolved to 
transfer Ste-Marie I, the principal centre of the whole 
Huron mission, to some other location more out of 
reach of the Iroqnuois. Their attention was at first 
directed to the Island of Ste-Marie, now Manitoulin, 
but a deputation of twelve chiefs pleaded, on the part 
of the remnants of the nation, so long and eloquently 
in favour of the Island of St. Joseph (AhouendoS), 
pronaising to make it “the Christian Island”, that in 
the end it was chosen. Already a mission had been 
begun there in 1648, and Father Chaumonot had just 


succeeded in leading back to its shores many who had 
sought refuge among the Petuns. 

On 15 May, 1649, the whole establishment of Ste- 
Marie I, with its residence, fortress, and chapel, was 
given over to the flames by the missionaries, who, with 
an overpowering feeling of sadness and regret, stood 
by and witnessed the destruction in one short hour of 
what had cost ten years of labour to produce, while 
the promise of a year’s rich harvest was also destroyed. 
On the evening of 14 June the migration to St. Jo- 
seph’s Island was begun on rafts and on a small vessel 
built for the purpose. In a few days the transfer was 
completed, and none too soon, for a few belated strag- 

f lers were intercepted by lurking bands of Iroquois, 
'ort Ste-Marie II was commenced without delay and 
was completed by November, 1649. It was situated 
not far from the shores of the great bay on the eastern 
coast of the island, where the little that modem Van- 
dals have spared of its ruins is still to be seen, as are 
the foundations of Ste-Marie I on the River Wye. 

But the year was not to end without further calami- 
ties. Two Hurons, who had made good their escape 
from the hands of the enemy, brou^t word that tne 
Iroquois were on the point of striking a blow either at 
Ste-Marie II or at the Petun villages in the Blue Hills, 
then called the Mountains of St-Jean. The Petuns 
were elated at the announcement, for they were confi- 
dent in their strength. After waiting patiently a few 
days for the onslaught at Etharita, or the village of 
St-Jean, their strongest bulwark on the frontier near- 
est to the enemy, they sallied forth in a southerly di- 
rection, a quarter from which they expected their foes 
to advance. Coming, as was their wont, from the 
east, the Iroquois found a defenceless town at their 
mercy. What followed was not a conflict but a 
butchery. Scarcely a soul escaped, and Father 
Charles Gamier, who had begged his superior as a 
favour to leave him at his post, was shot down while 
ministering to his flock. Etharita was taken and 
destroyed on the afternoon of 7 December. Father 
No^l Chabanel had been ordered to return to Ste- 
Marie II, so as not to expose to danger more than one 
missionary at the post. He had left the iU-fated vil- 
lage a day or so before its fall; but on his way to St. 
Joseph’s Island, near the mouth of the Nottawasaga 
River, he was struck down by an apostate Huron, 
who afterwards openly boasted that he done the deed 
out of hatred for the Christian Faith. The mission of 
St-Mathias, or Ekarenniondi, the second principal 
town of the Petun Nation, was carried on unmolested 
until the spring or early summer of 1650. 

Meanwhile the condition of the Hurons on St, 
Joseph’s or Christian Island was deplorable in the 
extreme. If the bastions of Ste-Marie II, built of 
solid masonry seventeen feet high, were unassailable 
for the Iroquois, these nevertheless held the island so 
closely invested that any party of Hurons setting 
foot on the mainland for the purpose either of hunting 
or of renewing their exhausted supply of roots or 
acorns — for they had been reduced to such fare and 
worse — ^were set upon and massacred. Nor were 
the fishing parties less exposed to inevitable destruc- 
tion. The Iroquois were ubiquitous, and their attack 
was irresistible. Hundreds of Hurons were, in these 
endeavours to find food, out off by their implacable 
foes, and perished at their hands in the midst of tor- 
tures. Finally so unbearable had the pangs of hunger 
become that offal and carrion were sought with avid- 
ity, and mothers were driven, in their stri^gle to 
prolong life, to eat even the flesh of their offspring. 
With one accord both the missionaries and what sur- 
vived of their wretched flock, convinced that such a 
frightful state of things was no longer endurable, came 
to a final determination to withdraw forever — ^the 
former from the soil endeared to them by so many 
sacrifices, and watered with their sweat and very 
blood; the latter from the land of their sires, which — 
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not through any want of bravery but rather through 
lack of vigilance, unity of purpose, and preconcerted 
action — they had shown themselves mcapable of 
defending. The last missionaries had been called in 
from their posts, and, on 10 June, the pilgrim convoy 
pushed off from the landing of Ste-Marie II. Hu- 
Tonia became a wilderness, occupied by no tribe as a 
permanent home, but destined to lie fallow until the 
ploughman, more than a century and a half later, 
unread in the history of his adopted land, should 
muse in wonderment over the upturned relics of a 
demrted nation. 

The party included sixty Frenchmen — in detail, 
thirteen Fathers, four lay brothers, twenty-two 
donniSf eleven hired men^ four boys, and six soldiers. 
The number of Hurons m the first exodus did not 
much exceed three hundred, and their purpose was to 
pass the remainder of their days under the sheltering 
walls of Quebec. Midway on their downward j oumey 
they met Father Bressani's party of forty Frenchmen 
and a few Hurons. These had set out from Three 
Rivers, 7 June, reaching Montreal on the 15th, and 
were hastening, with supplies and additional help, to 
the relief of the Mission. It was already too late. 
Informed of the appalling events of the preceding 
twelve-month, and of the utter ruin of the Huron 
country, they turned back, and both flotillas in com- 
pany proceeded eastward. They reached Montreal 
safely, and on 28 July, 1650, landed at Quebec, after 
a Toumey of nearly fifty days. 

The Neutral Nation, or Attiouandaronk (also called 
Attiouandarons, Atiraguenek, Atirhangenrets, Atti- 
uoindarons, etc., or, in modem times, Attiwandarons), 
the third ^eat branch of the Huron family, whose 
country, as has been said, extended from the Niagara 
Peninsula to the Detroit River and Lake St. Clair,Tiad 
remained passive witnesses of the final struggle be- 
tween the Iroquois, on the one hand, and the Hurons 
proper and the Petun Nation, on the other. In this 
they were but conforming to their traditional policy 
which had earned them their name. Mr. william 
R. Harris has advanced a plausible theory to account 
for this neutrality prolonged for years. Along the 
east end of Lake Erie, wich was included within 
their territory, lay immense quantities of flint. Spear 
and arrow-heads of flint were a necessity for both 
Huron and Iroquois^ so that neither could afford to 
make the Neutrals its enemy [Publications, Buffalo 
Hist. Soc., IV (1896) , 2391. At all events, towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the Iroquois stood 
no longer in need of such implements of war. Thanks 
especially to the Dutch, they were fully provided with 
fire-arms, and this may have been the reason of their 
readiness to pick a quarrel with the Neutrals as early 
as 1647. The Senecas had even gone so far as to 
treacherously massacre or take captive nearly all the 
inhabitants of the princijpal Aondironnon town, which, 
though situated beyond the Niagara River (see Du- 
creux's map), then formed part of the Neutral 
Nation. A Seneca Indian, who the previous winter 
had struck out alone on the war-path, as frequently 
happened in Indian warfare, had succeeded in slaying 
several of his enemies. Hotly pursued by a band m 
H urons, he was overtaken and made prisoner within 
the limits of the Neutral Nation, but before he could 
seek sanctuary on the mat of any Neutral lodge. 
This, according to accepted usage was deemed a law- 
ful prize. Three hundred Senecas, dissimulating 
their resentment, repaired to the Aondironnon town 
and, as it was in time of peace, were given a friendly 
welcome. They adroitly managed to quarter them- 
selves on different families, so that a feast was pro- 
vided in every lodge. This had been planned before- 
hand in furtherance of their treacnerous design. 
When rejoicing was at its height, at a given signal, 
they fell upon their unsuspecting hosts, who were 
unarmed, so that before any serious resistance could 


be offered the Senecas had brained all within reach 
and had made off with as many prisoners as they 
could handle. The rest of the Neutral Nation in- 
advisedly overlooked this outrage and continued to 
live on friendly terms with the Senecas, as if nothing 
had happened in violation of the peace existing 
between the two nations. 

But this was not an isolated instance of a national 
wrong inflicted on the Neutrals. Similar happenings 
marked the autumn of 1638. The Ouenrohronons, 
who until then had been acknowledged by the Neutral 
Nation as constituting an integral part of their federa- 
tion, occupied the frontier territory on the side near 
the Iroquois. They may thus be presumed to have 
dwelt in one of the three or four villages beyond the 
Niagara River, in the region mapped by Ducreux as 
inhabited by the “Ondieronii”, and having for chief 
town “Ondieronius Pagus’^ These Ouenrdhronons 
had been maltreated and threatened with extermina- 
tion by their immediate Iroquois neighbours, the 
Senecas. As long, however, as they could count upon 
the support of the bulk of the Neutral Nation, they 
managed to hold their own; but when disowned and 
left to their own resources they had no choice but 
to forsake their homes and seek an asylum elsewhere. 
Having beforehand assured themselves of a welcome 
they set out, to the number of six hundred, on their 
journey to Huronia, lying some eighty leagues to- 
wards the north. There they were adopted by the 
Hurons proper and assigned to different villages, the 
greater number, however, accepting the hospitality 
of Ossossan4, the principal town of the Bear Clan. 

If ever a faint-hearted policy proved a short- 
sighted policy, it was in the case of the Neutrals. 
They had basely sacrificed their outlying posts be- 
yond the Niagara, and had entered into no compact 
for mutual defence with the Hurons and the Petuns. 
There can be no doubt that with preconcerted action 
the three great Huron nations could not only have 
driven back the more astute Iroquois, but could have 
made their tribal territory unassailable, so admirably 
was it protected by .the natural features of its geo- 
graphical position, even had there been no thought of 
retaliation by carryii^ the war into the heart of the 
Iroquois cantons. Their turn was now to come. 
The power of the Hurons proper and of the Petuns 
had been separately and effectually crushed, and the 
restless ambition of the Iroquois yearned for fresh 
conquests. What brought about the final clash with 
the Neutrals is not recorded, but the Relation (1651, 
Queb. ed., 4; Clev. ed., XXXVI, 177) informs us that 
the main body of the Iroquois forces invaded their 
territoiy. They carried by assault two of the frontier 
towns, Teotondiaton and probably Kandoucho, one of 
which too confidently relied on its sixteen hundred 
defenders. The first was taken towards the close of 
the autumn of 1650, and the second in the early spring 
of 1651. Bloody as had been the conflict, the slaugh- 
ter which followed this latest success of the Iroquois 
was exceptionally ghastly, especially that of the aged 
and of the children who had not the strength to follow 
the enemy to their country. The number of captives 
was unusually large, consisting principally of young 
women chosen with a view of increasing the Iroquois 
population. The disaster to the Neutral Nation took 
on such proportions that it entailed the utter ruin 
and desolation of the country. Word of it soon 
reached the most remote towns and villages, and 
struck terror into every breast. Hastily all aban- 
doned their possessions and their very fatherland. 
Self-condemned exiles, they fled in consternation far 
from the cruelty of their conquerors. Famine fol- 
lowed in the wake of war, and though they plunged 
into the densest forests, and scattered along the 
shores of far-distant lakes and unknown rivers, in 
their efforts to sustain life, for many of them the only 
respite to the misery which pursued them was death 
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itself. As for those of the Hurons proper who, when 
their own country was laid waste, longine for quiet 
for the remainder of their days, had Siosen the 
Neutral country as their home, they were merged in 
the common ruin. Some met death on the spot, 
others were carried off into slavery, a few escaped to 
the Andastes or directed their flight towards the 
remote West, while a certain number journeyed down 
to Quebec and joined the Huron colony already 
established there. 

8. Missionaries in Huronia and Their Various Sta- 
tions . — ^In the three following tables the names of 
priests only and not of lay brothers are given. The 


dates of arrivals and departures. The numbers pre- 
ceding the names are used for reference^ in Tables II 
and III, and serve to show where each missionary was 
stationed in any given year. — ^Table II is a list of mis- 
sionary stations from 1615 to the first taking of Quebec 
in 1629. The numbers in the vertical columns refer to 
the list of fathers in Table I, thus: the number 5, e. g., 

S laced in the column \mder 1623, means that Father 
ficolas Viel was in that year, 1622, at Toanch6 I, 
otherwise St-Nicolas. — ^Table III covers the interval 
between the return of the missionaries to Huronia in 
1634 and the breaking up of the mission of Huronia in 
1650. E. g., 7, placed in the column 1640-41, shows 


I. Missionaries to The Hurons 


Name 


Sojourn 


Arrival 



Departure 

1626 

Summer of 

1628 

1615 

20 May, 

1616 

1623 

June, 

1624 

1622 

Autumn of 

1622 

1623 

June, 

1624 

1623 

Summer of 

1625 

1648 

10 June, 

1650 

1626 

End of June, 

1629 

1634 

Early summer, 

1641 

1644 

Slain, 16 March, 

1649 

1645 

End of June, 

1648 

1648 

August, 

1649 

1644 

Slain, 8 December 

*, 1649 

1636 

10 June, 

1650 

1639 

10 June, 

1650 

1634 

22 July, 

1636 

1638 

Slain, 4 July, 

1648 

1648 

10 June, 

1650 

1634 

27 July, 

1636 

1638 

Early Summer, 

1641 

1641 

10 June, 

1650 

1636 

Slain, 7 December 

•, 1649 

1644 

10 June, 

1650 

1648 

10 June, 

1650 

1636 

13 June, 

1642 

1648 

Slain, 17 March, 

1649 

, 1638 

Au^t, 

1645 

1635 

10 June, 

1650 

1638 

10 June, 

1650 

1641 

10 June, 

1650 

1626 

Early Summer, 

1627 

1640 

10 June, 

1650 

1635 

End of June, 

1637 

1637 

Early in June, 

1638 

1639 

Summer of 

1644 

1639 

August, 

1640 

1645 

10 June, 

1650 

1637 

August, 

1640 

1641 

10 June, 

1650 

1640 

13 June, 

1642 


Recollects 

1. La Roche de Daillon, Joseph de 

2. Le Caron, Joseph 

3. Poulain, Guillaume 

4. Sagard, Gabriel * Th6odat 

5. Viel, Nicolas 

Jesuits 

6. Bonin, Jacques 

7. Br4beuf, Jean de 

8. Bressani, Francois Joseph 

9. Chabanel, Nofel 

10. Chastellain, Pierre 

11. Chaumonot, Joseph-Marie 

12. Daniel, Antoine 

13. Daran, Adrien 

14. Davost, Ambroise 

15. Du Peron, Francois 

16. Garnier, Charles 

17. Garreau, Leonard 

18. Greslon, Adrien 

19. Jo^es, Isaac 

20. Lalemant, Gabriel 

21. Lalemant, J4r6me 

22. Le Mercier, Francois 

23. Le Moyne, Simon 

24. M4nard, Ren4 

25. Nou6, Anne de 

26. Pijart, Claude 

27. Pijart, Pierre 

28. Poncet de la Riviere, Jos. Antoine 

29. Ragueneau, Paul 

30. Raymbault, Charles 


August, 

( Summer of 


20 August, 
August, 


Early in September, 
( August, 

-< 5 August, 

( 7 September, 

] Early Autumn, 
i September, 

7 September, 

12 August, 

10 September, 
j After 5 August, 

( August, 

Early in September, 
23 August, 
j 29 September, 

( Autumn, 

13 August, 

7 September, 

Early in September, 

11 September, 

Early in September, 
26 August, 

13 August, 

29 September, 

14 August, 

August, 

Early Autumn, 

( 17 August, 

•j September, 

( Early in September, 
J 12 September, 

1 Autumn of 
] 1 September, 

( 14 August, 

Early Autumn, 


* Gabriel Sagard, the Recollect historian, was a brother and not in Holy orders. 


one exception is that of Gabriel Th4odat Sagard, a 
RecoUect lay; brother, who, as first historian of the 
Huronia of his time, could not weU be omitted. The 
names of the Jesuit lay brothers, of the donnSs, and 
even of most of the hired men and boys and of a few 
of the soldiers, may be found in the work entitled 
"Ouendake E^Len^', to be issued shortly by the Ar- 
chives Department of the Provincial Government of 
Ontario. 

Explanation of Tables. — Table I gives the names of 
all the missionary priests in alphabetical order with 
VII.— 37 


that Father Jean de Br4beuf was in the Neutral coun- 
try at that time. 

II. The Hurons After Their Dispersion. — ^At 
th^resent day there are but three groups of Indians 
of BLuron stock extant: one at La Jeune Lorette, near 
Quebec ; the second in the neighbourhood of Sandwich, 
Essex County, Ontario; the third on the Wyandot 
Reservation in the State of Oklahoma, the late Indian 
Territory. The Quebec group is made up principally 
of the descendants of the Cord Clan of Huronia proper 
(Rel. 1657; Queb. ed. 20, 2; Clev. ed., XLIlf, 191) 
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and of not a few Mohawks (Reis. In^ds, 1, 158; Clev. 
ed., LVII, 25, 52; LX, 69). The Tohontaenrat, of 
the old village of Scanonaenrat, or St-Michel, and a 
considerable part of the Rock Clan had, as early as 
1650 or 1651, gone over bodily to the Senecas (Journ. 
des J6s,, 161; Clev. ed., XXXVI, 141, 143. Rel. 1651: 
Queb. ed., 4-5; Clev. ed., XXXVI, 179), while the 
remainder of the Rock Clan cast their lot in with the 
Onondagas, and the Bear Clan with the Mohawks 
(Rel. 1657: Queb. ed., 20, 2; Clev. ed., XLIII, 189- 
191), immediately after the massacre of a number of 
Hurons by the Iroquois on the Island of Orleans, 20 
May, 1656 (Rel. 1657; Queb. ed., 5, 6; Clev. ed., XLIII, 
115-117). This accounts for all the clans of Huronia 
proper save the Ataronchronons, who need not be con- 
sidered, as they were but a congeries of^ other clans 
who, in the later years of Huronia’s existence, had 
moved in small detachments nearer to Fort Ste-Marie 


XXXVI, 118), under the date of 22 April, 1651, epit- 
omizes the rumours afloat in Quebec relative to what 
was then happening in the West. It was said that 
1500 Iroquois had invaded the Neutral country and 
had captured a village that the Neutrals, headed by 
the Hurons of old St-Michel, had fallen upon the retir- 
ing Iroquois and had captured or slain two hundred ; 
but that a second Iroquois force of 1200 braves had 
re-entered the Neutral country to avenge this loss. A 
second entry in the “ Journar’ of 26 April (151 ; Clev. 
ed., Id. 120) reduces the number given of the first Iro- 
quois expedition to 600 warriors, who apparently had 
not been entirely successful, since 100 had returned 
during the summer to seek revenge. The arrival of 
four Neutrals at Montreal, on 27 May, with their 
budget of news, was deemed of sufficient importance 
to find a place in the Journal under date of 30 July 
(157; Clev. ed., XXXVI, 133). A still later entry, of 


II. Stations of Missionaries in Huronia, 1615-29 


Mission 

1616 

1616 

1622 

1623 

1624 

1625 

1626-27 

1627-28 

16291 

Oarhagf'itoa*, St-.Tosftph . . . . 

. . .2 

.. .2 


. .2. 

2, 4, 5 

. .5 . 

.. .1 



Neutral Nation 

Nipissirinians, A 

Ounontisaston, N 

"PAf*tTn Nation 


.2 

‘.3*' 




... 1 

. .1 

1 



JL C7ULIJUL « « « « 

St-Gabriel, La Rochelle t 

Toanch4 I., St-Nicolas 




. * ’i* 

. . .5. . 



.1, 7, 25. 

i.1,7, 25. 

1 

. . .7 


I 








* Carhagouha was the Arontaen of the Relations. It must not be confounded with any of the Huron villages which bore 
the name ofSt- Joseph at the time when the Jesuits alone had charge of the Huron missions. , _ 

t La Rochelle, the French name for the village of St- Gabriel, serves to identify it with the Oasossond, or La Conception, 


A. stands for Algonquins; N., for Neutral Nation. . , . ^ , 

t From the capitulation of Quebec to the English, July 19, 1629, until the retrocession of Cimada to the French by the 
treaty of St-Germain-en-Laye, in 1632, the Huron Missions were necessarily suspended, as the Fathers had been sent back 
to France. In 1634, however, toe missionaries returned to Huronia and resumed their work of evangelisation. 


on the Wye, and had occupied the country mainly to 
the north-east of Mud Lake, whence they derived their 
name of ^‘People who dwelt beyond the Fens’*. The 
group now residing in the vicinity of Sandwich, On- 
tario, are the remnants of the Petun, or Tobacco 
Nation, with possibly a slight intermixture of Neut- 
rals who, after many vicissitudes, had been induced 
to leave Michilimakinac when Detroit was founded. 
The third group, now settled on the Wyandot Reser- 
vation, Oklahoma, are the descendants of that portion 
of the Detroit Petuns who, under the war-chief 
Nicolas, had broken away from those of the Assump- 
tion Mission, between 1744 and 1747, and made San- 
dusky and other parts of Ohio and north-eastern 
Indiana their home. The once powerful Neutrals no 
longer exist as a distinct tribe. They have been com- 
pletely merged in other Indian tribes, either Huron or 
Iroquois. The Relations and other contemporaneous 
documents refer to them seldom and but briefly in the 
years following the great dispersion. Nor must this 
seem strange, for the Relation 1660 (Queb. ed., 14, 1; 
Clev. ed., XLV, 241-43) makes the sweeping assertion: 
that the Iroquois, on a flimsy pretext, “seized upon 
the whole nation, and led it on in a body into dire 
captivity to their own country'*. Without taking 
this too literally, we find in it an explanation of the 
little said of them, and, precisely on account of these 
rare references, it seems advisable to treat them first. 

1. Extinction of^ the Attiwandaronk, or NeutralSf 
during the Great Dispersion . — John Gilmary Shea de- 
voted a few pages to this vanished tribe m a paper 
contributed to Schoolcrafts' “History and Progress of 
the Indian Tribes '* (IV, 204). Some of his references 
are not easily verified, while on the whole the paper is 
incomplete. What follows comprises nearly every 
reference to the nation in the records of the time. 

1651. — ^The “Journal des J^suites'* (150; Clev. ed., 


22 September (161; Clev. ed. Id., 141^ 143), records 
the fall of the Neutral town of Teotondiaton, the Tco- 
tongniaton, or St-Guillaume, of the Relations, and the 
devastation of the Neutral territory, while it further 
modifies the previous announcement concerning the 
Hurons of St-Michel, stating that both they and 
the Rock Clan remnants had gone over to the Senecas. 

1652. — Rumours more or less conflicting continued 
to find their echo in Quebec. On 19 April, 1652, an 
entry in the “Journal" optimistically rehearses the 
news brought on 10 March, by an escaped Huron cap- 
tive, to the effect that the Neutrals nad formed an 
alliance with the Andastes against the Iroquois; that 
the Senecas, who had gone on the warpath against the 
Neutrals, had suffered so serious a defeat that the 
families of the Senecas were constrained to flee from 
Sonnontouan, and betake themselves to Onionen, 
otherwise Goioguen, a Cayuga town (Journ. des Jds., 
166-67; Clev. ed,, XXXVII, 97). The general dis- 
persion of the Neutrals, following close on their dis- 
asters at the hands of the Iroquois, is described in 
Relation 1651 (Queb. ed., 4, 2; Clev. ed., XXXVI, 
177); but the direction of their flight is not indicated, 
save by the words: “They fled still further from the 
rage and cruelty of the conquerors" — which means, 
no doubt, that the general trend of their precipitous 
retreat was towards the West. The great number of 
prisoners carried off by the Iroquois is mentioned par- 
ticularly, and especially the young women led into 
captivity to become the wives of their captors. 

1653. — ^There is mention made of a solitary Neutral 
boy of fifteen or sixteen, captive among the Onon- 
dagas, baptized by Father Simon Le Moyne (Reh 
1654: Queb. ed., 14, 1; Clev. ed., XLI, 103). But 
the “Journal" this year has a most important entry 
concerning the Neutrals, which would go to show that 
they were still as numerous as the remnants of the 
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other tribes of Hurons. An independent band of 
Petuns had wintered, in 1652-53, at Teapntofai; while 
the Neutrals, numbering eight hundred, had passed 
the winter at Sken6hio^, in the direction of Tep^hanon- 
tian. They were forming a league with all the Upper 
Algonquins. Their combined forces were already one 
thousand strong, and all were to foregather in the 
autumn of 1653, at Aotonatendi^, situated in a south- 
erly direction three days’ journey beyond the Sault 
Skia4 (i. e. Sault-Ste-Marie) (Joum., 183-84; Clev. 
ed., XXXVIII, 181). As the Relations elsewhere 
state that a day’s journey was between eight and ten 
leagues (Rel. 1641: Queb. ed., 71, 2; Clev. ed., XXI, 
189) the position of Aotonatendi6 might be determined 
pretty accurately, were it not for the expressions “ be- 
yond the Sault Skia6” and “ in a southerly direction ”, 
which are at variance. If beyond the Sault ”, the 
direction must be west, and consequently on the shores 
of Lake Superior. If we take beyond as meaning at a 
greater distance, and towards the south, the spot in- 
dicated should be located on the western shore of 
Lake Michigan. 

1657. — ^Among the Onondagas there were three 
sodalities, one for the Hurons proper, one for the 
Neutrals, and one for the Iroquois (Rel. 1657 : Queb. 
ed., 48-49; Clev. ed., XLIV, 41). 

1660. — In an estimate of the strength of the Five 
Nations at this date, the Mohawks are credited with 
not more than five hundred warriors, the Oneidas 
with less than one hundred, the Cayugas and Onon- 
dagas with three hundred each, and the Senecas with 
not more than one thousand, while the greater part of 
their fighting men were a medley of many tribes, 
Hurons, Petuns, Neutrals, Bries, etc. (Rel. 1660: 
Queb. ed., 6-7; Clev. ed., XLV, 207). 

1669. — Father Fr4min mentions the presence of 
Neutral Indians among the Senecas, and informs us 
that the village of Gandongara4 had no inhabitants 
other than Neutrals, Onnontiogas, and Hurons 
proper (Rel. 1670: Queb. ed., 69, 2; Clev. ed., 
LIV, 81). 

1671. — In the village of Iroquois Christians, then 
called St-Xavier des Pr4s, which stood at that time 
about three miles below the Lachine rapids, on the 
south bank of the St. Lawrence, there were, besides 
Iroquois, Hurons, and Andastes, a number of Neu- 
trals (Rel. 1671: Queb. ed., 12-13; Clev. ed.^ LV, 
33-35). This seems to be the latest mention m the 
old records of the Attiwandaronk, once the most 
numerous of the three great Huron tribes, and occupy- 
ing the most extensive and fertile territo]^. Their 
name was obliterated, but their blood still courses 
in the veins of many a reputed Iroquois or Huron. 

2. Migration to Quebec . — ^The writers of the Re- 
lations have left us more than one retrospect of the 
wanderings of the Hurons. These may be found, in 
order of time, in Relation 1656: Quebec edition, 41, 
2; Cleveland edition, XLII, 235; — 1660: Quebec, 2, 
2; 14, 1; Cleveland, XLV, 187, 243;— 1672: Quebec, 
35-36; Cleveland, LVI, 115; — Girault’s Memoir of 
1762, Cleveland, LXX, 205. The most helpful in 
the matter of research are the two last mentioned, 
the retrospect of 1672, for the migrations in the West, 
and that of Father Girault for the Hurons of Lorette. 

1640. — ^About ten years before the great diversion 
a good number of Hurons proper had, with Indians 
of other tribes, taken up their abode at Sillery near 
Quebec, which mission was established permanently 
in 1637 (Girault, Clev. ed., LXX, 207). 

1649-M. — ^Years of the great dispersion. 

1650.— On 10 June upwards of three hundred 
Hurons proper abandoned their country and, in com- 
pany with sixty Frenchmen, including the mission- 
aries, set out for Quebec (Rel. 1650: Queb. ed., 1, 2; 
26, 1; Clev. ed., XXXV, 75, 197-9; Ragueneau to the 
general, Queb., 17 Aug., 1650, MS. p. 35). The 
French party was made up of thirteen priests, four 


lay brothers, twenty-two donncSj eleven hired men, 
four boys, and six soldiers (Carayon, “Prem. Miss.”, 
Clev. ed., XXXV, 9-10). The entire party, save a 
certain number of Hurons who remamed over at 
Three Rivers (Rel. 1652: Queb. ed., 10, 2; Clev. ed., 
XXXVII, 180), reached Quebec 28 Juiy, 1650 (Rel. 
1650: Queb. ed., 28, 1; Clev. ed., XXXV, 207; Joum. 
des J^s., 142; Clev. ed., Id., 50). Four hundred 
Hurons camped under cover of the French fort (Rel. 
1650: Queb. ed., 2, 1 ; Clev. ed.j Id., 77), in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Hotel-Dieu hospital (Rel. cit.: 
Queb. ed., 51, 1; Clev. ed., XXXVI, 59). 

1651. — On 29 March the Hurons moved from the 
town to the Island of Orleans, in sight of Quebec. 
The deed of the land to be occupied by them was 
signed by El6onore de Grandmaison, the widow of 
Fran9ois de Chavigny, on 19 March, and Father 
Chaumonot, their missionary, took formal possession 
of it on the 25th (Joum. des J^s., 149; Clev. ed., 
XXXVI, 117; cf. Rel. 1652: Queb. ed., 8; Clev. ed., 
XXXVII, 168; Rel. 1654,20 sqo.; Clev.ed.,XLI, 137). 
Thereupon all the Hurons who had previously settled 
at Sillery joined those of Quebec and, on 29 
March, moved to the island. Their sojourn there 
lasted until 4 June, 1656 (Girault’s Mem., Clev. ed., 
LXX, 207) . Five or six hundred is the rough esti- 
mate given in a subsequent Relation (1660: Queb. ed., 
14, 1-2; Clev. ed., XLV, 243) of their number at that 
time. On 26 September news reached Quebec that 
thirty-six canoes of Hurons were on their way from 
the west to join the new settlement (Journ. des J6s., 
162; Clev. ed., XXXVI, 143), and their safe arrival 
is recorded in Relation 1651, where they are de- 
scribed as Christian Indians coming from Ekaentoton, 
now Manitoulin Island, and manning about forty 
canoes (Queb. ed., 7, 1; Clev. ed., XXXVI, 189). 

1654. — On 26 April the greater part of the Hurons 
who had at different times settled at Three Rivers 
joined those at the Island of Orleans (Girault, Clev. 
ed., LXX, 205-07). 

1656. — On Saturday, 20 May, forty canoes of 
Mohawks landed stealthily on the island and sur- 
prised the Hurons who were at work in their fields. 
There were seventy-one either killed outright or 
taken prisoners, and among the latter many young 
women (Rel. 1657: Queb. ed., 5, 6; Clev. ed., aLIII, 
117). On 4 July the Hurons abandon the Island of 
Orleans and again seek shelter at Quebec. Their 
sojourn on the island had lasted from 29 March, 1651 
(Girault, Clev. ed., LXX, 207). After this fresh mis- 
fortune the Hurons sue for peace, which is promised 
by the Mohawks, provided they consent to settle in 
the Mohawk country the following spring, there to 
live together as one people (Rel. 1657 : Queb. ed., 19, 
2; Clev. ed., XLIII, 187). 

1657. — One hundred Mohawk warriors set out from 
their country in the spring of 1657 to carry out the 
agreement, thirty of whom enter the town of Quebec, 
and in presence of the French Governor summon the 
Hurons to follow them.^ A day and the following 
night were passed in deliberation. The Clan of the 
Cord, former inhabitants of the mission of Teanaos- 
tala6, or St-Joseph II, in old Huronia, positively 
refused to leave Quebec and thus separate themselves 
from their French allies. The Rock Clan, or Arend- 
arrhonons, the former mission of St-Jean Baptiste, 
reluctantly chose the Onondaga country for their 
future home, while the Bear Clan half-heartedly 
resolved to throw in their lot with the Mohawks 
(Rel. 1657: Queb. ed,, 20; Clev. ed., XLIII, 187, 191), 
and Father Simon Le Moyne, the “Ondesonk” of the 
Indians, volunteered to accompany them. On 2 
June fourteen Huron women and many little children 
embarked in the canoes of the Mohaws, and set out 
with them for their newly adopted country (Joum. 
des J4s., 215; Ctev. ed., XLIII, 49). About fifty 
Huron Christians of the Rock Clan left Quebec on 16 
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June for Montreal, where they were to await the ar- 
rival of the Iroquois flotilla which was to transport 
them (Rel. 1657: Queb. ed., 23, 2; Clev. ed., XLIII, 
207). On 26 July this same party, with Father 
Ragueneau, set out with a band of fifteen or sixteen 
Senecas and thirty Onondagas for the country of the 
latter. On 3 August, while on the way, seven Huron 
Christians were treacherously set upon and murdered, 
and the women and children were made captives 
(Rel 1657: Queb. ed.. 54, 55; Clev. ed., XLIV, 69, 73)* 
Elsewhere it is said that all were massacred, meaning, 
probably, all the men of the party (Rel. 1658: Queb. 
ed., 15, 2; Clev. ed., XLIV, 217). For other mention 
of this treacherous act see passim the same Relation 
(Queb. ed., 2, 2; 5, 1 ; 10; Clev. ed., Id., 155, 165, 191). 
On 21 Au^st a party of Hurons, of the Bear Clan, 
left Quebec to join the Mohawks, under the impres- 
sion that they were to be adopted into the tribe 


and sixty of them were bapthed. It is not stated 
explicitly that they joined the colony. On the con- 
trary, from the wordmg of the passage it would rather 
seem that they were transient visitors, remaining, 
however, long enough to be thoroughly instructed. 
Father Girault (Clev. ed., LXX, 207) speaks of the 
next removal thus: When the Hurons left the Island 
of Orleans, they came to live in Quebec. They re- 
mained thereuntil the month of April, 1668, when they 
removed to Beauport, where they stayed about a 
year.^' The Relations note that at this date their 
mission of the Annunciation — for so it was called — 
was greatly reduced in numbers, and that, having 
become convinced that peace with the Iroquois was 
assured, they leR the fort, which occupied a large open 
space in Quebec, and withdrew to the woods a league 
and a half from the town. Their object in so doing 
was to cultivate the land so as to be self-supporting, to 
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Rel. 1658: Queb. ed., 9, 2; Clev. ed., XLIV, 189), 
)n 26 August Father Le Moyne followed with the 
econd party of the Bear Clan (ibid.). Both these 
tands, in violation of the most solemn pledges, were 
educed to the vilest and most oppressive slavery 
Id.: Queb. ed., 13, 1; Clev. ed., 205). 

1660. — ^The Hurons continued to reside in Queb^ 
inder cover of Fort St-Louia, which the Sieur Louis 
L'Ailleboust de Coulonge had^ completed for their 
pecial protection. The position of this Fort des 
luTons may be seen on the copy of a plan of Quebec, 
'660, in the Report on Canadian Archives for 1905 
Part V, facing page 4), Towards the close of the 
Vinter 1659-60, forty chosen Huron braves went on 
;he war-path. At Montreal they joined forces with 
^.dam D^sormeaux Dohard (Notary Basset's records 
—four autograph signatures— beginning, 12 Oct., 
L658), who, witn his sixteen heroic companions, not 
mly held in check for ten days, at the foot of the 
Ottawa Long SauR, two hundred Onondagas and five 
liundred Mohawks, but also, at the sacrifice of his life, 
saved the colony from destruction (Rel. 1660: Queb. 
ed., 14 sqq,; Clev. ed., XLV, 246; Joum. des J4s., 
284; Clev. ed. Id., 157). 

1668. — ^In the Relation 1668 (Queb. ed. 25, 1 ; Clev. 
ed., LII, 19) it is aflSrmed that between the years 1666 
and 1668 more than two hundred Iroquois came to the 
Huron mission at Quebec and received instruction, 


have their own village, and, so to speak, start a new 
settlement (FLel. 1669: Queb. ed., 23, 24; Clev. ed. 
Id., 229). This site, says Father Chaumonot, was 
known as Notre-Dame des Neiges, and belonged to the 
Society of Jesus, and he adds that it was between 
Quebec and Beauport, a short league from the town 
(Chaumonot, '^Autobiographie'', 174). 

1669. — ^Father Girault (loc. cit.) proceeds; After^ 
ward, towards the spring of 1669, tney settled at the 
C6te St^Michel where they remained . . . until De- 
cember 28th, 1673." This new station of their choice 
was distant one league from Quebec (Rel. 1671: title 
of ch. iv, Queb. ed.,^ 7, 1; Clev. ed., LIv, 287), and was 
situated in the midst of a French settlement (Rel. 
1672: Queb. ed., 2, 1-2; Clev. ed., LV, 249). Their 
numbers now stood at something like two hundred and 
ten (Reis. in6d., I, 296; Clev. ed. LVIII, 131). It will 
not be out of place here to remark that, among the 
French population of Canada, the word cdte does not 
necessarily imply a rise in the land or a hillside, much 
less a coast or water front, but simply a highway on 
which the farms of the settlers front, and on wmoh their 
homesteads and outhouses are generally built. ^ As for 
the origin of the name jN^otre Dame de Foy, it is thus 
explained in the Relations. In 1669 a statue of the 
Madonna was sent from Europe to the Jesuit superior. 
It was carved out of the self-same oak as the miracu- 
lous statue of Notre Dame at Fby, a hamlet near the 
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Town of Dinant, then in the Li^ge country, now in the 
Province of Namur, Belgium. The understanding 
was that it should be placed in the Huron chapel, 
though it was the bishop’s intention to have the 
chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin under the title 
of the Annunciation (ReL 1670: Queb. ed., 22, 1; 
Clev. ed., LIII, 131. Cf. Rel. 1671: Queb. ed., 7, 1; 
Clev. ed., LIV, 287; Reis. In4d. I, 149; and espe- 
cially Chaumonot, ‘^Autob.”, 174-176). The wish 
of the bishop was carried out (Rel. 1670: Queb. ed., 
15, 1; Clev. ed., LIII, 97), the village, however, for a 
long time bore the name of Notre Dame de Foy, and 
was constituted the centre of the parish of that name 
by Mgr. de Saint-Vallier, 18 September, 1698. It now 
goes by the name of Sainte-Foy, the original appella- 
tion of M. de Puiseaux’s fief. 

1673. — ^As the Huron colony was at this time stead- 
ily expanding, owing both to the great influx of Iro- 


85) imder the title of Notre Dame de Lorette (Reis. 
in4d., II, 14; Clev. ed., LIX, 81). 

1697. — ^'Finalljr”, says Father Girault, ^^from the 
autumn of 1697 till the present year 1762 [date of his 
memoir] the Hurons have lived at Jeune Lorette. 
Jeune Lorette has no dependencies. It is only a small 

g iece of land in the C6te Petit St^ Antoine, seigniory of 
t-Michel. On it the Jesuit Fathers, to whom the 
Seigniory belongs, allowed the Hurons to settle, 
towards the close of 1697” (Clev. ed., LXX, 207). 
And there they have remained till the present day. 

1711. — Under date of 5 November, 1711, Father 
Joseph Germain, writing from Quebec, sends this 
report, through the general of the Society, to the 
Propaganda, concerning the Hurons of Jeune Lorette: 
^‘This mission is three leagues from Quebec and is 
made up of Hurons who are instructed by two of our 
Fathers, d’Avaugour and Descouvert [sfc]. These 
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P, Pctun Nation, ♦ Final Exodiis, 10 June, 1660. 

quois Christians, especially from Tionnontoguen, the 
chief town of the Mohawks (Clev. ed., LVII, 25), and 
to natural increase, the missionaries determine to 
move from Notre Dame de Foy, where they were 
cramped for land and had little forest growth for fuel, 
to a more commodious site one league and a half 
further in the forest. There they planned to build a 
chapel modelled on that of Our Lady of Loreto, Italy 
(Reis. m6d., I, 295; Clev. ed., LVIII, 131, 149; cf. 
Clev. ed., 68-81). The location was one league 
and a half from Notre Dame de Foy and three leagues 
from Quebec (Reis. In4d., 1, 305 ; Clev. ed., LVIII, 147). 
However, for some time after the removal of the vil- 
lage the Indians continued to cultivate their fields 
at Notre Dame de Foy (Reis. In., I, 296; Clev. ed., 
LVIII, 131). Including the late accessions from the 
Iroquois, the population now reached three hundred 
(Reis. in4d., if, 71; Clev. ed., LX, 26, 145). This last 
change of position is thus recorded in Father Girault’s 
memoir: “ They [the Hurons] remained there [at C6te 
St-Michel] from the spring of 1669 to the 28th [sic] of 
December of the year 1673. Thence they went to 
live at VieUle Lorette where they remained . . . until 
the autumn of 1697” (Clev. ed., LXX, 207). 

1674. — ^The corner-stone of the chapel was laid by 
the superior of Quebec, 16 July, 1674, and the struc- 
ture was blessed, on 4 November of the same year 
(Reis. In4d., I, 309-10; Clev. ed., LVIII, 155 ; LX, 


Indians are very fervent Christians, who are exceed- 
ingly assiduous at public prayers in their church and 
at private prayers in their cabins; constant in attend- 
ance at Holy Mass and in frequenting the Sacraments, 
in which they participate often with a devotion both 
tender and solid; they strictly observe the command- 
ments of God and of the Church and lead most exem- 
plary lives” (Clev. ed.. LXVI, 203-05). 

1794. — On 10 October, 1794, two days after the 
death of Father Etienne-Thomas-de-Villeneuve Gi- 
rault, the last Jesuit missionary of the Hurons near 
Quebec, Reverend Joseph Piquet, a secular priest, 
was appointed as his successor (Lionel St-George 
Lindsay, ^'Notre-Dame de la Jeune Lorette”, 1900, 

281) , and on 15 November the Bishop of Quebec au- 
thorized the purchase of the land of ^chael Bergeyin, 
dit Langevin, for the site of a parish church (ibid., 

282) . 

1795. — ^The bishop, in April, 1795, gave his consent 
to -tie building of a presbyteiy with chapel annexed, 
and on 2 December, the work being completed, the 
chapel was blessed (ibid., 282, 283). 

1796. — On 6 October the limits of the parish were 
determined, and a pastoral letter assigned as patron 
St. Ambrose. The dimensions of the parish were six 
miles square. This took in part of the old fiefs of 
Gaudarville, St. Gabriel, L*^Ancienne Lorette and 
Charlesbourg (ibid., 282, 290). 
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1815. — Bouchette, in Ms ''Topographical Descrip- 
tion of the Province of Lower Canada ", has this to say 
of La Jeune Lorette and its population at this date: 

The Indian village of La Jeune Lorette between eight 
and nine miles from Quebec, is situated on the eastern 
side of the River St. Charles, upon an eminence that 
commands a most interesting, varied and extensive 
view. . . . The number of the houses is between 
forty and fifty, which on the exterior have something 
like an appearance of neatness; they are principally 
built of wood, although there are some of stone. The 
inhabitants are about two hundred and fifty, descend- 
ants of the tribe of Hurons once so formidable even to 
the powerful Iroquois" (409-410). _ 

2827. — ^The regular canonical erection of the parish 
of St. Ambroise de la Jeune Lorette took place on 
18 September, 1827 (Lindsay, ibid., 290). 

1829. — ^Wenwadahronh6 or Gabriel Vincent, third 
cMef of the Hurons of Lorette, died 29 March, 1829, 
aged 57. He was the last full-blooded Hyiron;— 
with absolutely no intermixture in Ms line, it is said, 
from the time of the exodus from Huronia in 1650. 
He was also the only Indian at Lorette who had 
reared his family in the language of Ms forefathers, 
the younger inhabitants of the village, at that date 
speaking the French language and not understanding 
their own (Queb. '‘Star", 8 April, 1829, quoted by the 
Abb^ Lindsay, op- cit., 269). 

1835. — Civil recognition of the St. Ambrose parish 
was granted on 9 October, 1835, under the adminis- 
tration of Lord Gosford (Id., op. cit., 282), 

1845 . — On 21 May of tMs year there were among 
the Indians residing at Lorette sixty-one men, s^ty- 
two women, and sixty-eight children, who were right- 
ful recipients of "the King's Gifts". Down to as 
late a date as 1854 it was customary to distribute such 
gifts among most of the families of the village. In 
tMs latter year this distribution of promiscuous 
articles was abolished, and a subsidy for the mainte- 
nance of the resident pastor and of the village school 
was substituted for it (Lindsay, op. cit., 273-4). 

1861.— “Father Julius Tailhan, S.J., who resided at 
Quebec at that time, states that in 1861 the Hurons 
of Lorette numbered two hundred and sixty-one. 
(See his "Mtooires sur les moeurs etc. par Nicolas 
Perrot", 1864, p. 311.) 

JESUIT MISSIONARIES OF THE HURONS OF QUEBEC, 
1650-1790 


Pierre-J oseph-Marie Chaumonot 


Leonard Garreau 

Pierre RafEeix 

Martin Bouvart . 

Francois Vaillant de Gueslis 

Claude Chaucheti&re 

Nicolas Potier 

Pierre Cholenec 

Philippe Pierron 

Juben Gamier 


Jaooues de Lamberville 

Michel-Germaitt de Oouvert. . 

Pierre Lagren^ 

Pierre Millet 

Louis d’Avaugour . . 

Pierre-Daniel Richer 

Pierre de Lauzon. 

Armand de La Richardie . . . . 
Nicolas de Goimor 


Pierre Potier 

Jeau-Baptiste-Frangois de Balle- 

neuve 

Etieuae - Thomas-de -Yilleneuve 
Girault 


June 10, 1650 to Sept. 19, 
1655 

April 23, 166S to June 2, 
1662 

September 1663 to July 23, 
1665 

Oct. 3, 1665 to 1692 
in 1652 

in 1666 and in 1699 

1674 to 1676 inclusive 

1675 to 1677 
in 1678 
1679 to 1683 
1683 to 1688 
in 1687 

m 1688 and from 1691 to 
1695 

in 1689, 1690, and in 1698 
from 1691 to 1712 
in 1695, 1702, and 1703 
in 1696 and 1697 
from 1706 to 1716 inclusive 
from 1715 to 1760 
in 1716 and 1717 
from 1726 to 1727 
from 1735 to 1737, and from 
1740 to 1742 

from 16 Oct., 1743 to 24 
June, 1744 

from 1749 to 1754 


from 1765 to 1790 


SECULAR PRIESTS WITH THE HURONS OF QUEBEC, 
1794-1909 


Sojourn 


from Oct. 10, J794 to Aug. 
17, 1799 

from 1799 to 1801 
from Sept. 10, 1801 to 1805 
from 1805 to 1S17 and from 
1819 to 1824 

from 1817 to 1819 
from 1824 to 1833 
from Sept. 29, 1833 to 1843 
from 1843 to Dec. 4, 1880 
from Fob. 1870 to Dec 1880 
as Assistant, from Dec 4, 
1880 to Sept 1881 in 
charge; from ISSI to Oct. 
1904 as P P. 
from Oct. 1904 


1901. — ^The official census, May, 1901, ^ves four 
hundred and forty-eight souls as the population of the 
Huron village of La Jeune Lorette. The tribe is still 
in possession of three reserves: the village itself, 
which covers thirty acres; the Quarante Arpents re- 
serve, which, despite its name, contains one thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-two acres; finally, the 
Rocmont Reserve, in the County of Portneuf, which is 
nine thousand six hundred acres in extent ("Bulletin 
des recherches historiques", cited by the Abb6 Lind- 
say, op. cit. 275). 

Chiefs of the Hurons of Quebec, 1650-1909 

1 . Shastaretsi, who died when the Hurons lived ^ at 

Old Lorette. 

2. Ignace Tsawenhohi, “The Vulture". 

3. Paul Tsawenhohi, who died at New Lorette. 

4. Thqmas Martin Thodatowan. 

5. Jos6 Vincent. 

6. Nicolas Vincent Tsawenhohi, who was the nephew 

of the preceding. He was recognized after his 
election at the Great Council Fire of the Kan- 
awokeronons or Iroquois of Caughnawaga. In 
1819, called before the Committee of the Quebec 
Legislature,^ he explained the procedure followed 
in the election of the grand chief. 

7. Simon Romain Tehariolian, acclaimed at the 

Great Council Fire of the Hurons, July 17th, 
1845. 

8. Francois Xavier Picard Tahourenchd, succeeded as 

grand chief in June 1870, He had been war 
chief from 1840. He died in 1883. 

9. Maurice S5bastien Aghionlian was elected in 1883. 

From the date of passing of the Indian Bill 
in 1880, its prescriptions have been followed in 
the appointment of both the chiefs and the 
grand chiefs (Lindsay, op. cit., 265-66). 

[For the migrations in the west of the I’etun, or 
Tobacco Nation (Tionnontates, Etionnontates, Khion- 
ontatehronon, Dinondadies, etc.) see Petun Nation]. 

Original Sources.— Thwaites, The Jesuit lielatidns and At- 
lied Documents (Cleveland, 1896-1901); Martin, des 

JSsuites (Quebec, 1858); Relations Incites (Paris, IBBIJ; 
Champlain, Les Voyages de la Nouvelle Rrance (PajiSt 1632); 
LAVBRDifcRE, GSJuvres de Champlain (Quebec, 1870): Bre^ssani, 
Breve Relatione (Macerata, 1653) ana French tr. by Martin 
(Montreal, 1862); Ragubneau, Mdmoirea tovrhctnt la mort et lea 
vertus des Ph-es Isaac J agues t etc,, MS., with affidavits as to relia- 
bility (Quebec, 1652); LAVBRDifcRB ani> Casqrain, Le Journal 
des JCsuites (Quebec, 1871); Cabayon, meston 

J6suites au Canada (Paris, 1864); Martin, A du 

P. Chaumonot et son compUment (Paris, ; Sh^ba, x!^ Vie du 
Pkre Chaumonot Merits par lui-mPme (New Y ork, 1858) ; Charles 
Garnibr, CopiedesesLettres (Contemporary MS.), written from 
Huronia, 1637-49; MS. copies of Letters from die Missionaries 
of Huronia to the General, 1636-50; Sagaro, Le grand voyage 
au pays des Hurons (Paris, Tross reprint, 1865); Rtst. du 
Canada depute 1615 (Paris, Tross repnnt, i866); Lb Clbrcq, 
Premier Btahlissement, etc. (Paris, 1691) ; Ducreux, Histonos 
Canadensis Libri Decern (Paris, 1664); Charlevoix, Hist, de 
La Nouvdle France: Journal Hist, d'un voyage darts I Amir, Sep- 
tentr. (Paris, 1744), tr. Shea (New York, ^1866^1); Allboambb 
AND Nadasi, Mortes lUustrss (Rome, 1667) ; Tanner, Societas 


Name 


Joseph PAauet . . . 

Michel Amyot . . 
Frangois-Ignace Ranvoyz^ . 
Antoine B5dard . . 

Francois - Germain Rivard Lo- 
ranger . . ... 

Thomas Cooke 

Louis-Th5ophile Fortier 

Francois Boucher 

Guillaume Giroux 


Cldophas Giroux 
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MiZiton* (Pragae, 1675) ; Vtat. Masib db l’Incakkation. Leu 
litres, 1638-164^ (PariSt 1876); Legislature de Qu^sbeCi 
VHist. de la Nouv.-France, 1492-1789 (Quebec, 
1883-1885); Margry, Decouvertes, 1614-1764 (Pans, 1879-88); 
Golden, Hist, of the Five Nations of Can , 1780-1784 (New 
York, 1902) , Potibr, JourmrZ CMS , Hur Miss of Detroit, 1743- 
letters transcr.; j&icmenia Gram Huroni- 
cce (MS., Detroit, 1745); Radices Huron (MS , Detroit, 1751), 
Sefrmons en langue huronne (MS., Detroit, 1746-47). 

Modem Wor^.--SHEA, Hist, of the Oath. Missions among the 
Indians (New York, 1855); The Cath. Ch. in Colonial Days (New 
lork, 1886); Hist. Sketch of the Tionontates or Dinondadies now 
called Wyandots in Hist. Mag , V, 262; Winsor, Narrat. and 
Cnt. Hist, of Amer., IV, 263-290; Martin, La Destruction des 
Hurona in Album Litteraire de La Minerve (Montreal, Dec , 
1848), 333, Mooney, Indian Missions North of Mexico in Hand- 
book of Amer Inds (Washington, 1907); Harris, Early Mis- 
sions in Western Canada (Toronto, 1893); Roghemonteix, Lea 
Jes. et la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1S95); Jambs, The Downfall of 
the Hur. Nat. (Ottawa, 1906); Faillon, Hist dela coloniefran- 
gaise en Can. (Pans, 1865); Ferland, Covts d' Hist, du Can. 
Quebec, 1882), Garneau, Hist, du Can. (Montreal, 1882); 
Campbell, Pioneer Priests in N. Amer. (New York, 1908^ 
Parkman, The J esuits in N. Amer. (Boston, 1868) ; Coyne, The 
Country of the Neutrals (St. Thomas, Ont , 1895) ; Jones, 
*'Ouendake Bhen,"* Old Hwronia (in preparation) ; Identification of 
St. Ignacell and of Ekarenniondi in Ontario Archceol. Report^ 1908 
(Toronto, 1903); Martin, Le P. Jogues (Paris, 1873); Le P. 
Jean de Brebeuf (Paris, 1877), tr. Shea (New York, 1885); Or- 
HAND, Le P. Etienne de Carheil (Paris, 1891); Hunter, Sites of 
Hur. Villages in Simcoe county^ Ontario, in the townships of: 
Tiny (1899); Toy (1900), Medonte (1902); Oro (1903); JV. andS. 
Orillia (1904), Flos and Vespra (1907) (Toronto); Dooyentate 
Ghe Indian Peter Clarke), Ong. and Traditional Hist, of the 
Wyandotts (Toronto, 1870); Schoolcraft, Hist , Condition and 
Prospects of the Ind Tribes (Philadelphia, 1853-56); Pilling, 
Iroquoian Languages (Bur. of Ethn., Washington, 1888); 
Slight, Indian Researches (Montreal, 1844) ; Ont. Archceol Re- 
ports for 1889, 4-15, 42-46; 1890-91, 18, 19; 1892-93, 22-34; 
1895, passim; 1897-98, 32, 35-42; 1899, 59-60, 92-123. 124- 
151; 1900, Harris, The Flint Workers' a Forgotten People. 

Arthur Edward Jones. 

Hurst (or Herst), Richard, layman and martyr, 
b. probably at Broughton, near Preston, Lancashire, 
England, date unknown; d. at Lancaster, 29 August, 
1628. He was a well-to-do yeoman, fanning his own 
land near Preston. As he was a recusant, Norcross, a 
pursuivant, was sent by the Bishop of Chester to 
arrest him. The pursuivants had a slight fracas with 
Hurst^s servants, in the course of which one of the 
pursuivant’s men, by name Dewhurst, in running over 
a ploughed field, fell and broke his leg ; but this accident 
was not in any wise caused by Hurst or his servants. 
The wound mortified and proved fatal, but before his 
death Dewhurst of his own free will made a solemn 
oath that his injury was the result of an accident. 
Nevertheless Hurst was indicted for murder, as the 
Government wished at that time to make some severe 
examples of recusants. Through Hurst’s friends a 
petition was sent to King Charles I, which petition 
was also supported by Queen Henrietta Maria. But 
the Government was successful in procuring the judi- 
cial murder of Hurst, by grossly tampering with the 
very palladium of English liberties. No evidence 
controverting that of the dying Dewhurst having been 
adduced, the jury were unwilling to convict; but the 
foreman of the jury was actually told by the judge, in 
the house of the latter, that the Government was deter- 
mined to get a conviction, that a foul murder had been 
committed, and that the jury must bring in a verdict 
of guilty. Hurst was accordingly convicted and sen- 
tenced to death; on the next day, being commanded 
to hear a sermon at the Protestant church, he refused, 
and was dragged by the legs for some distance along a 
roughiffoad to the church, where he, however, put his 
fingers in his ears so as not to hear the sermon. At the 
gallows he was informed that his life would be spared 
if he would swear allegiance to the king, but as the 
oath contained passages attacking the Catholic Faith, 
he refused and was at once executed. 

Gillow, Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cath., s. v j Idem, Lancashire Recu- 
sants in MS.; Challoner, Memoirs, II (Edinburgh, 1878), 97- 
101; A true and Ezact Relation of the Death of Two Cathdicks oi 
Lancaster, 1628 (London, 1737), a very rare tract; Foley in 
Stonyhurst Mag., No. XX, 112, Dodd-Tibrnby, CLHist. 

C. F. Wbmyss Brown. 

Hurtado, Caspar, a Spanish Jesuit and theolo- 
gian, b. at Mondejar, New Castile, in 1575; d. at 


Alcaic, 5 August, 1647. He studied at the University 
of Alcald de Henares, where in the examination for 
the doctorate he won the highest place from numero^ 
competitors. He was at once appointed professor in 
the university, and was winning fame as a lecturer, 
when at the age of thirty-two, he resigned his chair 
and entered the Society of Jesus (1607). His talents 
lying mostly in the direction of theology, he lectured 
on this subject successively at Murcia, Madrid, and Al- 
caic. He died in 1617 as dean of the faculty of Al- 
caU, where he had professed for thirty years. His 
principal works are: ‘'De Eucharistia, sacrificio mis- 
sse et ordine” (Alcald 1620); ‘'De matrimonio et 
censuris” (AlcaU, 1627); “De incarnatione Verbi” 
( Alcald, 1 628) ; ‘ ‘De Sacramentis in ^enere et in specie, 
i. e. Baptismo, Confirmatione, Poenitentia et Extrema 
Unctione” (Alcald,, 1628); “De beatitudine, de acti- 
bus humanis, bonitate et malitia, habitibus, virtutibus 
et peccatis ” (Madrid, 1632); “ Disputationes de sacra- 
mentis et censuris” (Antwerp, 1633); “DeDeo” (Mad- 
rid, 1642). Of the Jesuits, Hurtado is one of the most 
distinguished for learning and piety. He was among 
the earliest to deviate from the method of St. Thomas, 
which till then had been followed by the majority of 
theologians, and he devised a system of his own. He is 
noted for the brevity, conciseness, and clearness of his 
exposition. He was a great orator and preached with 
abundant success before the Spanish Court. 

Antonio, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Hispaniensium; Ale- 
GAMBB, Bibliotheca scriptorum s J ; Hurtbr, Nomenclator. 

A. Fournet. 

Huiter. — (1) Friedrich Emmanuel von Hurtbr, 
convert and historian, b. at Schaffhausen, 19 March, 
1787; d. at Graz, 27 August, 1865. From 1804 to 
1806 he attended the University of Gottingen, and in 
1 808 was appointed to a country parish. The appear- 
ance in 1834 of the first volume of the life of Innocent 
III, on which he had been working for twenty years, 
caused a profound sensation in both Catholic and 
Protestant circles, and was soon translated into 
French, English, Italian, and Spanish. Hurter was 
chosen in 1835 antistes of the clergy in the canton of 
Schaffhausen, and later president of the school board, 
in which capacities he laboured with great zeal. 
During many years his manifest sympathy and 
intimacy with the Catholic clergy, including the Arch- 
bishop of Freiburjg and the papal nimcios to Switzer- 
land, and his disinterested efforts to assist Catholics 
roused the antagonism of his colleagues who took the 
first pretext to let loose a storm of abuse against 
Hurter. As a result he resigned his dimities in 1841, 
lived in retirement for three years, and in 1844 went 
to Rome, where on 16 June he made his profession of 
faith before Gregory XVI, his conversion being the 
signal for renewed attacks. In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed imperial counsellor and historiographer at the 
Court of Vienna, and took up the task assigned him, 
the life of Emperor Ferdinand II, which, however, 
was withheld from the press by the court censors, but 
appeared later at Schaffhausen. The Revolution of 
1848 involved the loss of Hurter’s position at Court, to 
which, however, he was restored in 1852. Till his 
death he laboured for the spread of the Catholic relig- 
ion, especially in connexion with the foreign mission 
field; he was also in close touch with the greatest 
scholars of the day. He was appointed by the pope a 
commander of the Order of St. Gregory, and was a 
member of the academies of Rome, Munich, Brussels, 
and Assisi. In addition to his ‘ ‘ Leben Innocenz III ’’ 
(4 vols., Hamburg, 1834-42), Hurter was the author of 
“ Denkwfirdigkeiten aus dem letzten Dezennium des 
18. Jahrhunderts ” (1840); “Geburt und Wiederge- 
burt” (Schaffhausen, 1845-46), an autobiography; 
“ Geschichte Kaiser Ferdinands II. und seiner Eltern ” 
fSchaffhausen, 1850-65); “Philipp Lang, Kammer- 
diener Kaiser Rudolfs II. (Schaffhausen, 1851); 
“ Beitrage zur Geschichte Wallensteins ” (Freiburg im 
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Br.; 1855); ‘^Fran2i5sische Feindseligkeiten gegen 
Oesterreich zur Zeit des dreizigjahrigen Krieges” 
(Vienna, 1859): Wallensteins vier letzte Lebens- 
jahre^^ (1862). 

(2) Heinrich von HtiETEE, son of the preceding, b. 
at Schaffhausen, 8 August, 1825; d. at Vienna, 30 
May, 1895. He was ordained to the priesthood in 
1861, and later appointed to a benefice at Vienna. 
Besides volumes of sermons, his writings include: 
‘^KonzilundUnfehlbarkeit” (1870); ‘^SchSnheit und 
Wahrheit der katholischen Kirche ” (9 vols., 1871-78) ; 

Friedrich von Hurter und seine Zeit ’’ (2 vols., 1876). 

(3) Hugo von Huetbr, distinguished theologian; 
b. at Schafifhausen, 11 January, 1832; ordained priest 
in 1855. From 1849 to 1856 he studied at the Ger- 
manicum in Rome, where he was made doctor of 
philosophy and theology. In 1857 he entered the 
Society of Jesus, and in 1858 was appointed to the 
theological faculty of the University of Innsbruck. 
His cfief works are; ‘^Theologise dogmatical com- 
pendium^^ (3 vols., Innsbruck, 1876-78; 11th ed., 
1903) ; “Nomenclator litterarius theologiae catholicae” 
(3 vols.. Innsbruck, 1871-86; 3rd ed., 5 vols., 1903); 
“Medulla theologiae dogmaticae” (2 vols., Innsbruck, 
1870; 7th ed., 1902). He also edited the collection 
“Selecta opuscula SS. Patrum” (54 vols., 1868-92). 

Heinrich von Hxjrteb in Kirckmlez.; Hugo von Huhtbr, 

F. M. Rotgb. 


Hus (Heb. Sept., Oiff, ''ils), the name of three 
persons, and a land mentioned in the Old Testament. 

I. Hus, son of Aram and grandson of Sem (Gen., 
X, 23, Vulgate, Us; 1 Par., i, 17, Vulgate, Hus). 

II. Hus, eldest son of Nachor and a nephew of 
Abraham (Gen. xxii, 21). 

III. Hus, son of Disan, sprung from Esau of the 
land of Edom (Gen. xxxvi, 28; I Par., i, 42). 

IV. Hus (land of) (Sept., AMns; Vulgate, Hus, 
Job, i, 1; Lam., iv, 21; Ausitis, Jer., xxv, 20) was the 
home of Job and a territory in which the descendants 
of one of the three above-named persons had likely 
settled. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the connexion of the three persons named Hus with 
each other and with the land of that name. Three 
times is this land named in the Old Testament. The 
chief mention is in Job, i, 1. The holy man lived in 
the land of Hus. Job's estate was open to attack 
from the Chaldeans and Sabeans (Job, i, 15 and 17); 
and lay to the north of the latter and to the west of 
the former folk, near to the edge of the great desert. 
This site explains the havoc made by the wind (Job, 
i, 19) . We are led to this view also by the names oi 
the native countries of the friends of Job. Eliphaz 
the Themanite had an Edomite name and came from 
an Edomite land. In Gen., xxxvi, 11, Theman is a 
son of Eliphaz and a descendant of Esau the Edomite- 
Hence Job's estate was in a land occupied by Edom- 
ites- Job's second friend, Baldad the Subite, was 
from Shuah, a place that has been identified with 

of Tigleth-pileser II. He sayn Su^lu lay one 
day’s journey from Carchemish in the land of ^atti, 
i. e. one day's journey from the Euphrates on the 
way through the land of the Hittites. Hus would, 
then, seem to have been Uzza of Shalmanesar. 

Uzza can readily have been Uy. Delitzsch places 
the land of Uzza W, and N.W. of Haleb (Alep). 
His conjecture is due to the fact that Shalmanesar II 
received tribute from a certain “son of the land of 
Uzza", whom he made king over Patinu. Local tra- 
dition puts the land of Hus in the Hauran, a little 
south of Nawa. ^ Here is a monastery that bears the 
name of the saintly Job, Ddr hard by the 

monastery, are the supposed site of his affliction 
makdm (Job's station), the veiy trough in 

which he washed thereafter, and the well from which 
he drew water for his purification. Such details are 
the usual apanage to local traditions in the Orient. 


The Hauran is set down to be the land of Hus by St. 
Ephraem (Prol. in Job) and St. Jerome (“Onomas- 
ticon", ed. Larsow, 1862, p. 254), Josephus (Ant , 
I, vi, 4) sets down Trachonitis and Damascus; the 
Septuagint, in an epilogue at the end of its translation 
of Job, tells us he lived “in Ausitis on the confines of 
Edom and Arabia”. Friedrich Delitzsch favours Tud- 
mor (Palmyra) as the land of U? spoken of in Assyrian 
inscriptions. He denies that Uzza was Uz. 

Friedrich Delitzsch, Pafadxei, 259; Fries, Das Land XJz 
in Studien und Kniiken, XXVH (1854), 299; Knabenbaubr, 
Commsntanum in J ob, 34. 

Walter Drum. 

Hus and Hussites. — John (Jan) Hus, b. at Hus- 
inetz in Southern Bohemia, 1369; d. at Constance, 
6 July, 1415. At an early age he went to Prague 
where he supported himself by singing and serving 
in the churches. His conduct was exemplary and 
his devotion to stu<^ remarkable. In 1393 he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts from the Uni- 
versity of Prague and in 1396 the master’s degree. He 
was ordained a priest in 1400 and became rector of the 
university 1402-03. ^ About the same time he was 
appointed preacher in the newly erected Bethlehem 
chapel. Hus was a strong partisan on the side of the 
Czechs, and hence of the Realists; and he was greatly 
influenced by the writings of Wyclif. Though forty- 
five propositions of the latter were proscribed in 1403 
by ecclesiastical authority, Hus translated Wyclif's 
“Trialogus” into Czech and helped to circulate it. 
From the pulpit he inveighed against the morals of 
clergy, episcopate, and papacy, thus taking an active 
part in the movement for reform. Archbishop Zby- 
nSk (Sbinco), however, was not only lenient with Hus, 
but favoured him with an appointment as preacher to 
the biennial synod. On the other hand Innocent 
VII directed the archbishop (24 June, 1405) to take 
measures against the heretical teachings of Wyclif, 
especially the doctrine of impanation in the Eucharist. 
The archbishop complied by issuing a synodal decree 
against these errors; at the same time he forbade any 
further attacks on the clergy. In the following year 
(1406) a document bearing the seal of the University 
of Oxford and eulogizing Wyclif was brought by two 
Bohemian students to Prague ; Hus read it m triumph 
from the pulpit. In 1408 Sbinco received a letter 
from Gregory All stating that the Holy See had been 
informed of the spread of the Wyclimte heresy and 
especially of King Wenceslaus's sympathy with the 
sectaries. This stirred up the king to measures of 
prosecution and aroused tne university to clear itself 
of the suspicion of heresy. At the June synod it was 
ordered that all writings of Wyclif should be handed 
over to the archdiocesan chancery for correction. 
Hus obeyed the order, declaring that he condemned 
whatever errors these writings contained. 

About the same time a new conflict broke out on 
national lines. The king agreed to the “neutrality" 

g lan proposed by the secessionist cardinals at the 
buncil of Fisa (q. v.) and endeavoured to have it 
recognized by the university. The Czechs fell in with 
his wishes but the three other “nations" refused. 
The king then decreed (18 Jan,, 1409) that in the 
university congregations the Czechs should have three 
votes, the other “nations" should have only one vote 
between them. In consequence the German masters 
and students in great numbers (5000 to 20,000) left 
Prague and went to Leipzig, Erfurt, and other univer- 
sities in the North (see Rashdall, “Universities", II, 
224 sq.) . The king now forbade communication with 
Gregory XII and proceeded against those of the 
clergy who disregarded his prohibition. In conse- 
quence the archbishop placed Prague and the vicinity 
under interdict, a measure which cost maijy of the 
loyal clergy their position and propert^r. Hus who 
had become once more rector of the university, was 
called to account by the archbishop for his Wyc- 
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liffite tendencies and was reported to Rome, with the 
result that Alexander V, in a Bull of 20 December, 
1409, directed the archbishop to forbid any preaching 
except in cathedral, collegiate, parish, and cloister 
churches, and to see that Wyelif s writings were with- 
drawn from circulation. In accordance with the Bull 
the archbishop at the June synod of 1410, ordered 
Wyelif ’s writings to be burned and restricted preach- 
ing to the churches named above. Against these 
measures Hus declaimed from the pulpit and, with his 
sympathizers in the university, sent a protest to John 
XXIII. The archbishop, 16 July, 1410, excommuni- 
cated Hus and his adherents. Secure of the royal 
protection, Hus continued the agitation in favour of 
Wyelif, but at the end of August he was summoned to 
appear in^ person before the pope. He begged the 
ope to dispense with the personal visit and sent in 
is stead representatives to 
plead his case. In February, 

1411, sentence of excommuni- 
cation was pronounced against 
him and published on 15 March 
in all the churches of Prague. 

This led to further diflSculties 
between the king and the 
archbishop, in consequence of 
which the latter left Prague 
to take refuge with the Hun- 
garian King Sigismund, but 
died on the journey, 23 Sep- 
tember. 

Hus meanwhile openly de- 
fended Wyelif, and this posi- 
tion he maintained especially 
against John Stokes, a licen- 
tiate of Cambridge, who had 
come to Prague and declared 
that in England Wyelif was 
regarded as a heretic. With 
no less vehemence Hus attacked 
the Bulls (9 Sept, and 2 Dec., 

1411) in which John XXIII 
proclaimed indulgences to all 
who would supply funds for the 
crusade against Ladislaus of 
Naples. Both Hus and J erome 
of Prague aroused theuniversity 
and the populace against the papal commission which 
had been sent to announce the indulgences, and its mem- 
bers in consequence were treated with every sort of 
indignity. The report of these doings led the Roman 
authorities to take more vigorous action. Not only 
was the former excommunication against Hus reit- 
erated, but his residence was placed under interdict. 
Finally the pope ordered Hus to be imprisoned and 
the Bethlehem chapel destroyed. The order was not 
obeyed, but Hus towards the end of 1412 left Prague 
and took refuge at Austi in the south. Here he wrote 
his principal work, ^'De ecclesi^”. As the king took 
no steps to carry out the papal edict, Hus was back 
again at Prague by the end of April, 1414, and posted 
on the walls of the Bethlehem Chapel his treatise ‘^De 
sex erroribus". Out of this and the “De ecclesi^^' 
Gerson extracted a number of propositions which he 
submitted to Archbishop Konrad von Vechta (for- 
merly Bishop of Olmutz) with a warning against their 
heretical character. In November following the 
Council of Constance assembled, and Hus, urged by 
King Sigismund, decided to appear before that body 
and give an account of his doctrine. At Constance 
he was tried, condemned, and burnt at the stake, 6 
July, 1415. The same fate befell Jerome of Prague, 
30 May, 1416. (For details see CoNSTiUsrcB, Council 
OP.) 

Hussites. — ^The followers of Hus did not of them- 
selves assume the name of Hussites. Like Hus, they 


believed their creed to be truly Catholic; in papal and 
conciliar documents they appear as Wycliffites, al- 
though Hus and even Jerome of Prague are also named 
as their leaders. They wisely obj ected to the appella- 
tion of Hussites, which implied separation from the 
Universal Church; willing to venerate Hus as a holy 
martyr of the old religion, they refused to see in him 
the founder of a new one. Only about 1420, with the 
beginning of the Hussite Wars, does the new name 
occur, first in the neighbouring lands; then it gradu- 
ally imposes itself as connoting both the original fol- 
lowers of Hus and the subsequent smaller sects into 
which they divided. The distinctive tenet of the 
Hussites is the necessity, alike for priest and layman, 
of Communion under both kinds, sub utraque specie, 
whence the term Utraquists, Hus himself never 
preached Utraquism. During his presence at the 
Council of Constance, his suc- 
cessor in influence at the Uni- 
versity of Prague, Jacobellus 
von Mies, taking his stand on 
the Bible as the supreme rule 
of faith and practice in the 
Church, persuaded the people 
that partaking of the chalice 
was of absolute necessity for 
salvation, this being expressly 
taught by Christ: Amen, 
amen I say unto you: Except 
you eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, you 
shall not have life in you.’' 
(John, vi, 54.) 

Three parishes at once 
adopted the innovation. 
Former unauthorized sermons 
by Jacobellus, and trespasses 
on episcopal rights by the par- 
ish clergy, had prepared the 
ground in these particular 
places. The introduction of 
the lay chalice was regarded 
by many well-intentioned men 
as the outward sign of a nascent 
schism. These withdrew from 
the movement, but the people 
at large eagerly j oined it as if the 
chalice were a panacea for all the evils of the time. Their 
eagerness is partly accounted for by a kind of crusade 
in favour of frequent and even daily Communion, and 
by a huge mass of eueharistic literature in Bohemia 
during fourteenth century. As far back as 1380 
a priest in Prague (Altstadt) is said to have preached 
to his parishioners the necessity of Communion under 
both kinds. Jacobellus was excommunicated, and 
Andreas von Brod confuted his teaching in a treatise; 
but he continued preaching and answered Andreas’s 
tract by one of his own. Hus, then in Constance, was 
consulted. In a letter to the Knight von Chlum, he 
said : “it would be wise not to introduce such an inno- 
vation without the approbation of the Church”. 
Soon, however, seeing how the council upheld the 
existing practice, he inveighed against it and main- 
tained that Christ and the Apostle Paul should be 
obeyed by giving the chalice to the laity; he also 
entreated the Bohemian nobles to protect the lay 
chalice against the council. These last words of Hus, 
written in sight of his funeral pyre, aroused Bohemia. 
In Prague tne priests faithful to the Church were 
driven out of their parishes and replaced by Utra- 
quists ; in the country the nobles likewise filled all the 
parishes in their gift with men of the new discipline. 

The change caused many excesses. Bishop Johann 
of Leitomischl had all his possessions devastated by 
the neighbouring nobles because of his strenuous 
opposition to Hus at Constance. King Wenceslaus 
(Wenzel) did not interfere. He had a grudge against 
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the Emperor Sigismund for the role he played at the 
council, and he regarded the execution of Hus as 
an infringement of his royal rights. Meanwhile the 
fathers assembled in council at Constance sent earnest 
letters to the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in 
Bohemia, msisting on complete extirpation of the 
dangerous heresy (July, 1415); and gave ample 
powers to the Bishop of Leitomischl as legate for the 
same purpose. The Bohemian and Moravian nobles 
took up the gauntlet. Four hundred and fifty-two of 
them appended their seals to a joint answer to the 
council, setting forth their conviction that the sentence 
on Hus was unjust and insulting to their country; that 
there were no heretics in Bohemia, that any assertion 
to the contrary was itself a heresy of the worst kind. 
This document bears date 2 Sept., 1415. Three days 
later they formed an offensive and defensive league, 
by which they bound themselves for six^ years to 
^ant on their estates to all priests applying for it 
Freedom to preach the word of God, and protection 
against episcopal prosecutions for heresv^ and against 
excommunication except from the local bishops. The 
clergy, however, should obey a lawfully elected pope 
in all things not contrary to God and God’s law. The 
authority of the council was thereby set at naught; 
the Wycliffite principle that the laity should restrict 
and restrain the power of the clergy was fully applied. 

The Catholics did not remain idle; episcopal ordi- 
nances of 5 Sept, enjoined the publication in all 
churches of the prohibition of the lay chalice; a decree 
of 18 Sept, inhibited vagrant, i. e. Utraquis^preachers; 
a league of Catholic lords was formed on 1 Oct.; it con- 
sisted mostly of the southern and northern gentry 
accessible to German influence. King Wenceslaus 
was on their side in word if not in deed. Before this 
favourable turn of events became known to it, the 
council, in its ordinary proceedings against Wycliffism, 
took a step of the gravest consequences, viz. the laying 
of the interdict on Prague for sheltering Johann of 
Jesenic, already excommunicated in 1412. Armed 
crowds of citizens invaded every church and monas- 
tery where Divine service had been suspended in 
obedience to the interdict, drove out all priests and 
monks unwilling to submit to the popular will, robbed 
them of their possessions and put Utraquist clergy in 
their places. The whole country followed the exam- 
ple of the capital; the king and the magistrates looked 
on without concern. The council’s legate. Bishop 
Johann of Leitomischl, was powerless to stem the evil 
tide. Probably on his denunciation the four hundred 
and fifty-two signatories of the Utraquist covenant, 
together with Archbishop Conrad oi Prague and 
Wenceslaus, Bishop of Olrniitz, were summoned to 
appear before the council as suspected of heresy. 
Archbishop Conrad had been remiss in carrying out 
the concihary measures; in the beginning of 1416 he 
had, in concert with the king, suspended the interdict 
on the fan-off chance of thus conciliating the dissidents. 
The council was even then (1416) determined to use 
the secular arm against the King of Bohemia and his 
unruly land, but Sigismund, wiui whom lay the exe- 
cution. refused his aid, hoping, as he said, to come to 
an understanding with King Wenceslaus. 

The University of Prague was preponderatingly 
Utraquist; the council, therefore, towards the end of 
1416, suspended all its privileges and forbade, under 
excommunication, all further academical proceedings. 
The lecturers, however, continued to lecture as before; 
but the chancellor, Archbishop Conrad, refusing his 
co-operation, no new degrees could be conferred. 
Notwithstanding the turbulent spirit of many masters, 
the influence of the university as a whole was moder- 
ating. Thus, e. g. 25 Jan., 1417, when some fanatical 
country parsons nad destroyed the images and pro- 
faned the relics of their churches, the university, in 
virtue of the teaching authority it claimed, sent to all 
the faithful an exhortation to abstain from innova- 


tions and to hold fast to old customs. The noblemen 
of the Hussite league ordered the clergy dependent on 
them to conform to their teaching. This act in the 
right direction was followed on 10 March, 1416, by an- 
other w^hich gave Utraquism the sanction of the only 
teaching authority then recognized in the country. 
The rector, Johann von Reinstein (surnamed Car- 
dinalis), declared, with the consent of all the Magis- 
tri, that Communion under both kinds is an ordina- 
tion of Christ Himself and a practice of the ancient 
Church, against which no human ordinances of later 
date could prevail. The declaration had been given 
in answer to questions by members of the Hussite 
league, and it was acted upon, wherever they ruled, 
with such thoroughness that the Utraquist clergy was 
insufficient to fill the places of the ejected Catholic 
riests. The head of the league, Vincenz von Warten- 
erg, found a way out of the difficulty. He waylaid 
the Auxiliary Bishop of Prague, confined him in a 
stronghold, and forced him to ordain as many Utra- 
quist candidates for the priesthood as were needed. 

The archbishop henceforth withheld ordination 
and benefices from all who did not abjure Wycliffism 
and Utraquism. The Council of Constance mean- 
while gave continued attention to Bohemian affairs. 
Martin V who, in 1411, as Cardinal Colonna, had ter- 
minated the trial of John Plus with the sentence of 
excommunication, now, as pope, confirmed all the 
council’s enactments regarding him and his followers; 
he wrote to all whom it might concern to return to the 
Church or to lend their aid in suppressing the new 
heresies. Before the close of the council he addressed 
to King Wenceslaus a rule containing twenty-four 
articles, designed to bring back the religious status of 
the country to what it was before the Hussite up- 
heaval. The task was heavy, and perhaps uncon- 
genial to King Wenceslaus. Could he force all Wyc- 
liffites and Hussites to abjure or to die, reinstate all 
ejected priests in their benefices, maintain Catholic 
ascendency? He made no attempt. In June, 1418, 
he forbade the exercise of foreign jurisdiction over 
his subjects, a measure which put a stop to the 
work of the cardinal legate, Giovanni Domenici. The 
same year saw the arrival of foreign sectarians, Beg- 
hards — called Pickarts — attracted by Bohemia’s fame 
for religious liberty, and of the Oxford Wycliffite, 
Peter Payne, admitted to the faculty of arts at the 
university. The university, apprehensive of doc- 
trinal excesses, assembled (September, 1418) the 
whole party, the Communitas jratrum^ in order to 
come to an agreement on doubtful points. The 
assembly granted Communion to new-born infants, 
but forbade all deviation from tradition except where 
it was evidently opposed to Scripture, as in the case 
of Utraquism. 

In 1419 Utraquism received an accession of strength 
from the repressive measures against it. King Wen- 
ceslaus at last giving way to the pope, and the 
emperor threatening a ‘‘crusade” against Bohemia, 
banished Johann oF Jesenic from Prague and com- 
manded that all ejected Catholic beneficiaries should 
be reinstated in their offices and revenues. The 
people, accustomed by this time to Utraquist min- 
istrations, resented the change; they fought for 
their churches and schools; blood was shed, but the 
king’s ordinance was executed wherever his authority 
was strong enough to enforce it. The success was, 
however, far from complete. The Utraquist clergy, 
followed by their numerous adherents, now assembled 
on the hills, to which they gave Scriptural names, such 
as Tabor, Horeb, Mount Olivet etc. In July, 1419, 
‘Mount Tabor” was the scene of an epoch-making 
assembly. Nicolaus of Husinec, banished by Wen- 
ceslaus as a dangerous agitator, had brought together 
42,000 Utraquists; they listened to Utraquist preach- 
ers, received the chalice, and spent the day in organiz- 
ing resistance to any interference with their religion; 
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they sent a message to the king that they, one and 
all, were ready to die for the cl^lice. In Prague it- 
self matters had gone even further. Ziska of Troz- 
now, like Nicolaus of Husinec, a former favourite of 
the kin^, had taken the lead of the malcontents and 
familiarized them with the thought of armed resist- 
ance. 

Ziska belonged to the inferior nobility of southern 
Bohemia; he had distinguished himself both as an 
undaunted fighter and as an excellent leader of men. 
Johann, formerly a Premonstratensian monk of Selau, 
now a zealot for Utraquism, on 30 July, 1419, carried 
the Blessed Sacrament in procession through the 
streets of Prague (Neustadt); the processionists, 
excited by a fiery sermon of their leader, first pene- 
trated into St. Stepiien's church which had been 
closed to them ; then they assembled in front of the 
town hall, where Johann, still holding up the Blessed 
Sacrament, demanded from the magistrates the re- 
lease of several Utraquists imprisoned for previous 
disturbances. The magistrates refused and prepared 
for resistance. Ziska ordered the storming of the 
town hall: all persons found therein were thrown out 
of the windows on to the spears and swords of the 
processionists, and hacked to pieces, whilst Johann 
called on God in His Sacrament to inflame their 
murderous fury. The mob there and then elected 
four captains, called all men to arms and fortified the 
Neustadt. King Wenceslaus swore death to all the 
rebels, but a stroke of apoplexy, caused excite- 
ment, carried him off, 16 August, 1419. The next 
months were marked by deeds of violence against the 
faithful clergy, by wanton destruction of church fur- 
niture, and by the burning of monastic houses. 
Many citizens, especially Germans and the higher 
clergy, sought safety in flight. 

Wenceslaus's successor on the Bohemian throne was 
his brother Sigismund, German Emperor and King, of 
Hungary. He had been the very soul of the Council 
of Constance; but the Bohemians, holding him re- 
sponsible for the death of their beloved Hus, disliked 
and distrusted him. Nor was Sigismund eager to 
assume the ruling of this troubled kingdom. He 
tarried in Hungary, leaving Bohemia to be governed 
by the queen-widow and Vincenz von Wartenberg, the 
chief of the Utraquist league. The popular masses, 
led by the lesser nobility and fanatical priests, now 
began to multiply their meetings on ‘‘holy” moun- 
tains — ^Tabors — and to move towards Prague in armed 
bands. The queen regent, with the assent of the 
higher nobility, forbade them to meet or even to come 
near to Prague. In various encounters Ziska and 
Nicolaus of Husinec successfully resisted the royal 
troops (4-9 Nov., 1419) ; an armistice was, however, 
concluded and Ziska withdrew to Pilsen, Sigismund 
now gave up his plans of a campaign against the Turks 
and resolved to restore his new kingdom to Roman 
unity. On his side were the Catholic nobles, the 
idgher clergy, the Germans settled in the land, and all 
who had suffered persecution and losses at the hands 
of the sectarians; against him stood Ziska and Nico- 
laus of Husinec at the head of the peasantry. Sigis- 
mund took up the government in December, then 
went to Silesia to collect more troops. The Cath- 
olics regained courage. They were hard on the 
Utraquists wherever they were the stronger: in Kut- 
tenberg, for instance, hundreds of captured Utra- 
quista were thrown by the miners into the shafts of 
disused silver mines. The leaders of the people, 
meanwhile, built the impregnable stronghold of Tabor, 
whither the country people betook themselves with aU 
their movable possessions, in order to await in the 
“ community of the brethren” the things that were to 
come. 

Here Utraquism entered upon a new development. 
The priests of Austi, starting from the principle that 
the Bible contained the whole teaching of Christ, 


abolished every traditional rite and litu^g:J^ There 
were to be no more chmches, altars, vestments, sacred 
vessels, chants, or ceremonies. The Lord's Prayer 
w^as the only liturgical prayer; the communion table 
was a common table with common bread and common 
appointments; the celebrant wore his everyday 
clothes and was imtonsured. Children were baptized 
with the first \vater at hand and without any further 
ceremony; they received Communion in both kinds 
immediately after Baptism. Extreme unction and 
auricular confe^ion were abolished; mortal sins were 
to be confessed in public. Purgatory and the worsMp 
of saints were suppressed, likewise all feasts and fasts. 
Such a creed accounts for the fury of destruction 
which possessed the Hussites. Ziska spent his time 
in drillmg his peasants and artisans into an army 
capable to withstand the dreaded knights in armour 
of the king’s army. Clever tactics, apt choice of the 
battlefield, confidence in their chief and in their cause, 
made up for their defective armament: straightened 
scythes, flails, forks, and iron-shod cudgels were their 
weapons. Their religious fanaticism was heightened 
by a young Moravian priest, Martin Hauska, sur- 
named Loquis, who tau^t them to read in the Bible 
that the last days had come, that salvation was only 
to be found in the mountains— ^their Tabors — that 
after the great battle the millennium would reign on 
earth. 

^ Sigismund’s army had been strengthened by con- 
tingents from Hungary and other adjoining lands; all 
was ready for the fray. On 1 March, 1420, Pope 
Martin V issued a Bull mviting all Christians to unite 
in a crusade for the extermination of Wycliffites, 
Hussites, and other heretics: this Bull was read to the 
imperial diet assembled at Breslau on 17 March. Its 
effect was terror on the Catholic side, holy enthusiasm 
and closest union for deadly warfare on the side of the 
Taborites. Many Catholics took to flight; the Utra- 
quist nobles renounced their allegiance and declared 
war on Sigismund “ who had brought the slander of 
heresy on the land”; a secret embas^ offered the 
Bohemian crown to King Wladislaw 11 of Poland. 
The energetic Ziska at once began operations in 
southern Bohemia: royal towns, fortresses, and 
monasteries fell into his hands: these latter were 
plundered and destroyed. Koniggratz submitted, 
as did also some nobles disguised with the excesses of 
the Taborites. Whilst the king waa waiting for the 
“crusaders” from Germany, he had seventeen Utra- 
quists drowned in the Elbe at Leitmeritz, and two 
burnt at Echlau. The rebels retaliated by setting 
fire to several monasteries near Prague and by burn- 
ing the monks. The “clnisading” army arrived in 
Jvdy; with the king’s troops they were 100,000 strong. 
Before engaging in battle, the p^al legate, Ferdinand 
of Lucca, examined the “Four Pra^e Articles”, i. e. 
four points on the granting of which the rebels would 
submit. 

These articles emanated from the university. In 
substance they are: “ (1) The Word of God is to be 
freely examined by Christian priests throughout the 
Kingdom of Bohemia and the Margravate of Moravia. 
(2) The venerable Sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ is to be given in two kinds to adults as 
well as to children, as Jesus Christ has instituted. (3) 
The priests and monks, of whom many meddle with 
the affairs of the State, are to be deprived of the 
worldly goods which they possess in great quantities, 
and which make them neglect their sacred oflBce; and 
their goods shall be restored to us, in order that, in 
accordance with the doctrine of the Gospel, and the 
practice of the Apostles, the clergy shall be subject 
to us, and, living in poverty, serve as a pattern of 
humility to others. (4) All the public sins which are 
called mortal, and all other trespasses contrary to the 
law of God, are to be punished according to the laws of 
the country, by those in charge of them, in order to 
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wipe from the Kingdom of Bohemia and the Mar- 
gravate of Moravia the bad reputation of tolerating 
disorders/' The legate concluded his examination 
by a demand of almost unconditional submission. 
The '' Calixtines”, now so called from the chalice which 
decorated their flags, weapons, and clothes, took up the 
unequal fight; on 14 July, 1420, they inflicted a signal 
defeat on the crusaders. Sigismund had recourse to 
new negotiation on the four articles. But seeing his 
best supporters wavering, he had himself crowned in 
the cathedral of Prague (28 July), and two days later 
he dissolved the crusading army. In order to pay his 
mercenaries he turned the treasures of several churches 
into money, and pledged their lands to the nobles, 
who never parted with them again. 

The Utraquist magistrates imposed their whole will 
on the town and the university; riots and deeds of 
violence occurred everywhere; the wealthy monas- 
teries were the first and greatest sufferers. Many of 
the best citizens proclaimed their horror at the de- 
struction of the fairest buildings and their disgust with 
the Taborite forms of worship. In Prague, however, 
they were kept down by Johann of Selau, who had 
assumed a kind of dictatorship; in the country the 
Taborite leaders themselves thought it better to give 
another direction to the destructive mania of their 
followers. Ziska in the southern borderlands and the 
Prague army added victory to victory; the strong 
town of Wysehrad surrendered, 1 Nov., 1420, after a 
crushing defeat of Sigismund’s troops. The rebels, 
now sure of their power, offered the Bohemian throne 
to King Wladislaw II of Poland. In March; 1421, 
King Wenceslaus returned to Hungary, leaving his 
country almost defenceless. By June of the same 
year the Hussites had established their dominion over 
the whole kingdom, with the exception of a few north- 
ern and western border districts. The inhabitants 
were asked to accept the Four Prague articles or to 
emigrate within a stated time; captains and sheriffs 
were appointed to rule the towns with royal powers. 
Thus Utraquism and home rule supplanted Cath- 
olicism and German rule. The nobility accepted the 
new order; Archbishop Conrad of Prague adajpted the 
four articles (21 April, 1421), ordained Utraquist 
clergy, and invited the older clergy likewise to con- 
form. The metropolitan chapter, however, who had 
fled to Zittau and Olmtitz, remained faithful, and 
appointed the ^'iron^' Johann of Leitomischl, later of 
Olmiitz, administrator of the archdiocese: the Hus- 
sites never had a sterner enemy. 

Among the Taborites a new sect arose about this 
time. The priest Martin Loquis taught these rabid 
levellers of monasteries and murderers of priests that 
Christ was not really present in the Eucharist, con- 
sequently, that worshipping the sacrament was idol- 
atry. Sacrilegious profanations became the order of 
the day. Proceeding were taken by the Utraquist 
authorities, advised oy the university, against the 
innovators. Loquis and another were taken pris- 
oners, dragged through the country, cruelly tortured, 
and finally burnt in a barrel. His four hundred fol- 
lowers were expelled from Tabor. For some time 
they roamed through the country *^as avenging 
angels”, robbing, burning, and killing. Ziska, in dis- 
gust, had twenty-four — others say fifty — of the worst 
put to death by fire. The remainder, reinforced by 
some fanatical Chiliasts, formed a sect of Adamites, 
subject to no law and possessing their women in com- 
mon. Ziska surrouncfed them on their island in the 
River Ne24rka and exterminated them to the last 
man (Oct., 1421), The summer of 1421 was em- 
ployed by the JHussites in consolidating their new 
power. Successful expeditions penetrated to the 
north-western border, burned more monasteries, killed 
more monks, priests, and inoffensive citizens; but 
here also they suffered their first serious defeat at the 
hands of Catholic knights and the troops of Meissen 


(5 Aug., 1421). As early as April a second army of 
crusaders, twice as strong as the first, had been form- 
ing at Nuremberg, while Sigismund was expected to 
bring up his Hungarian army. The crusaders laid 
siege to Saaz. 

On 2 Oct. the news spread that Ziska was coming to 
the rescue of the besieged. This perhaps false infor- 
mation sufficed to disperse the crusaders and their five 
leaders in all directions in disorderly flight. Not a 
blow was struck. Sigismund entered Moravia, which 
he reduced to submission, and met Ziska in battle at 
Kuttenberg. The stronger battalions were on the 
emperor’s side, but Ziska fought his way through 
them and shortly afterwards, at Deutsch-Brod, almost 
annihilated them (8 Jan., 1422). This victory kept 
the Hussites’ foreign foes in wholesome fear for many 
years; new crusades were indeed preached year after 
year, but not carried out. The field was left free for 
mtemal dissensions to undo what had so far been 
done. Prague began by shaking off the tyrannical 
dictatorship of Johann of Selau; with twelve of his 
partisans he was beheaded, 9 March, 1422. The 
mob avenged his death by ravaging the university, 
colleges, and libraries. Next, civil war broke out 
between, on the one hand the Taborites under Ziska, 
a few southern towns and Saaz with Laun in the 
north-west; and on the other, Prague with the whole 
nobility and the other towns. Its cause was the pro- 
osal to unite all parties under the administration of 
igismund Kory but, a nephew of the Grand Duke 
Witold of Lithuania, who had accepted the Bohemian 
crown refused by the King of Poland, and appointed 
Korybut as governor. The first victory again was 
Ziska’s (end of April, 1423). Some futile negotia- 
tions followed. From January to September, 1424, 
the Taborites waged a most successful war, which led 
their victorious army up to the gates of the capital. 
Korybut and Prague now sent to Ziska the eloquent 
priest Rokyzana, who succeeded in bringing about a 
complete understanding between the parties. They 
then joined in an expedition against Moravia. Close 
to the Moravian frontier, at Pfibislau, Ziska fell ill 
and died (14 Oct., 1424), 

His death was followed by new groupings of the 
parties. The closer partisans of Ziska, who repre- 
sented the moderates, now took the name of ‘^Or^ 
phans”; their priests still said Mass in liturgical vest- 
ments and followed the old rite; the more extreme 
Taborites chose new chiefs, of whom the most promi- 
nent was Andrew Procopius, a married priest sur- 
named “the Great” or “the Shaven”, to distinguish 
him from Little Procopius (Prokupek) who in time 
became the spiritual leader of the Orphans. Orphans 
and Taborites fought together against any common 
foe; when there was no common foe they fought or 
quarrelled with one another. Their united mrces, 
under Procopius the Shaven, won the battle of Aussig 
on the Elbe ?16 June, 1426), in which 16,000 Germans 
and many Saxon and Thuringian nobles lost their 
lives, but thejr were beaten in their turn by Albert of 
Austria, at Zwettel, 12 March, 1427. Whilst these 
horrible wars were laying waste the country, the 
Magistri of Prague, fro tern, the supreme jucmes in 
matters of Faith, divided into two parties. Roky- 
zana, Jacobellus, and Peter Payne favoured a nearer 
approach to the Taborite innovations; others had 
gained the conviction that peace and union were only 
to be found in returning to the Roman allegiancej the 
chalice for the laity was the only point they wished 
to retain. Korybut, the governor, favoured the 
latter view. He engaged in secret negotiations with 
Pope Martin V, but the secret having leaked out, 
Rokyzana, at the head of the populace of Prague, 
seized him and confined him to a fortress (17 April, 
1427). The Hussites under Procopius the Shaven 
now raided Lusatia and Silesia. In July, 1427, a 
third army of crusaders, some 160,000 strong, entered 
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Bohemia from the west: Procopius met and defeated 
them at Mies (4 Aug.). Another army coming from 
Silesia had a similar fate. 

Being complete masters of the situation at home, 
the Hussites set out for further raids abroad. Their 
own country was lying waste after so many years of 
war; the people had become a huge horde of brigands 
bent on bloodshed and plvmder. In the years 1428- 
1431 the combined Orphans, Taborites^ and the towns- 
men of Prague invaded Hungary, laid waste Silesia 
as far as Breslau, plundered Lusatia, Meissen, Saxony, 
and advanced to Nuremberg, leaving in their track 
the remains of flourishing^ towns and villages, ^ and 
devastated lands. Negotiations for an armistice 
came to naught. When the raiders returned in 1430 
they had with them 3000 wagons of booty, each 
drawn by from six to fourteen horses; a hundred 
towns and more than a thousand villages had been 
destroyed. In 1431 a fourth crusade, sent by the 
unbending Martin V, entered Bohemia. The crusa- 
ders numbered 90,000 foot and 40,000 horse; they 
were accompanied by the papal legate and commanded 
by the Electoral Prince Frederick of Brandenburg. 
They met a strong army of Hussites at Taus : the wild 
war-songs of the enemy filled the soldiers of the Cross 
with uncontrollable fear: once more they fled in dis- 
order, losing many men and 300 wagons of stores (14 
Aug., 1431). After so many reverses the Catholics 
realized that peace was only to be attained by con- 
cessions to the Hussites. Advances were made by 
Emperor Sigismund and by the Council of Basle, then 
sitting: a meeting of the contending parties’ delegates 
took place at Eger, where preliminaries for further dis- 
cussion at Basle were agreed upon. Meanwhile the 
excommunicated Archbishop Conrad of Prague and 
the ‘'iron” Bishop Johann of OlmUtz died, and the 
Utraquist Rokyzana had an eye on the See of Prague: 
it was therefore his interest to make further peace 
negotiations with Rome. The Taborites, on the con- 
trary, continued the war, heedless of the Eger 
arrangements; they raided Silesia and Brandenburg, 
advancing as far as Berlin, and fought Albert of Aus- 
tria in Moravia and in his own Austrian dominions. 

At length. 4 Jan., 1433, a deputation of fifteen mem- 
bers, provided with safe-conducts and accompanied 
by a numerous train, arrived at Basle. Discussion 
on the Four Articles of Prague lasted till April without 
any result. The deputies left Basle on 14 April, but 
with them went a deputation from the council to con- 
tinue negotiations with the diet assembled at Prague. 
Here some progress was made, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Procopius and the extreme Taborites, 
who were loth to lay down their arms and return to 
peaceful pursuits. The conferences dragged on till 
26 November, 1433. The council, chiefly bent on 
safeguarding the dogma, consented to the following 
disc§)linary articles, known as the Compactata of 
Basle: (1) In Bohemia and Moravia, communion under 
both kinds is to be given to all adults who desire it; (2) 
All mortal sins, especially public ones, shall be publicly 
punished by the lawful authorities; (3) The Word of 
God may be freely preached by approved preachers 
but without infringing papal authority; (4) Secular 
power shall not be exercised by the cler^ bound bv 
vows to the contrary; other clergy, and the Church 
itself, may acquire and hold temporal goods, but 
merely as administrators etc. In substance the 
Compactata reproduced the Four Articles of Prague. 
They were accepted by the delegates, but further 
discussion on minor points led to a new rupture and in 
the beginning of 1434 the delegates left Basle. A new 
party now arose: the friends of the Compactata.^ It 
soon gathered strength enough to order the Taborites, 
who were besieging Pilsen and infesting the country, 
to dissolve their armed bands. Instead of dispersing 
they brought all their forces together at Lipau near 
Prague and offered battle: here they suffered a crush- 


ing defeat from which they never recovered. Their 
two best leaders, Procopius the Shaven and Prokupek, 
were killed (30 May, 1434), ^ 

The tedious negotiations, in which religious, politi- 
cal, and personal interests had to be satisfied, went on 
with various vicissitudes until 5 July, 1436, when the 
Bohemian representatives at the Diet of Iglau, solemnly 
accepted the Compactata and promised obedience to 
the council : the representatives of the council, on their 
side, removed the ban from the Bohemians and ac- 
knowledged them as true sons of the Church. The 
diet accepted Sigismund as King of Bohemia: on 23 
August he entered Prague, and took possession of his 
kingdom. Henceforth the XJtraquists or Calixtines 
and the Subunists (svb una specie) had separate 
churches and lived together in comparative peace. 
Priests were ordained for the Utraquist rite.^ New 
difficulties were created by Rokyzana’ s failmg to 
obtain the bishopric for which he had so long agitated, 
and which he had been promised by Sigismund, His 
partisans went back to former aberrations, e. g. they 
re-established the feast of the “Holy Martyr Hus” 


on 6 July. 

In 1448 Cardinal Carvajal came to Prague to settle 
the ever open question of Rokyzana’s claims. Hav- 
ing demanded restitution of confiscated church prop- 
erty as the first step, he was threatened with murder, 
and fled. In December of the same year Rokyzana 
returned to Prague as president of the Utraquist 
consistory. The governor, George Podiebrad, sup- 
ported him in hia disobedience to Rome and nullified 
all Roman attempts at a final settlement ; he opposed 
St. John Capistran, who was then converting thou- 
sands of Utraquists in Moravia. As things were going 
from bad to worse, Pope Pius II, who had had long 
experience of the sectarians at Basle and as legate 
to Prague, refused to acknowledge the Utraquist 
rite, ana declared the Compactata null and void, 31 
March, 1462. Podiebrad retaliated by persecuting 
the Catholics; in 1466 he was excommunicated by 
Paul II; there followed other religious and civil wars. 
In 1485 King Wladislaw granted equal liberty and 
rights to both parties. Judging by its results this 
was a step in the right direction. By degrees the 
Utraquists conformed to the Roman rites so as to be 
hardly distinguishable from them, except through the 
chalice for the laity. In the sixteenth century they 
resisted Lutheran inroads even better than the Subu- 
nists. Their further history is told in the article Bo- 
hemian Bretheen. , „ , ^ 

The Acts of the Councils of Constance an<Z Basle; ^cHi^us, 
Histories Hussitarum (Maina, 1649 ); Palackt, Urkun^iche 
Beitr&ge zur Geschichte des ilTtmienfeneffea (Prague,^ 1872); 
Lvksch in Kirchenlex., s. v. IiOSBaTH m 

mcyc. fUrvrot TheoL, 3rd ed., VIIJ, 472; Lea, Hist, of In- 
quieitian (London, 1888), Bk. II, 




Husenbeth, Frederick Charles, b. at Bristol, 
30 May, 1796; d. at Cossey, Norfolk, 31 Oct., 1872. 
The son of a Bristol wine-merchant and of a lady of 
Cornish family, a convert to Catholicism, he was sent 
at the age of seven to Sed^ey Park School in Stafford- 
shire, and at fourteen entered his father’s counting- 
house. Having formed the resolution, three years 
later, to study for the priesthood, he returned to 
Sedgley, going afterwards to Oscott College, where he 
was ordained by Bishop Milner in 1820. After serv- 
ing the Stourbridge mission, near Oscott, for a time, 
he was sent to Cossey HaU, Norfolk, as chaplain to 
Sir George Stafford Jerrdngham, who became Baron 
Stafford in 1824. He took up his residence m a 
cottage in the village, and continued his minis^ations 
here to the Catholics of the mission until within a few 
months of his death. During this long period^ ex- 
tending over more than half a century, he is said to 
have been absent from his mission only on three 
Sundays, Seven years after his anointment to 
Cossey he became grand vicar under Bishop Walsh, 
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successor of Bishop Milner as Vicar'-Apostolie of the 
Midland District. In 1841 he opened St. Wulstan's 
Chapel, for which he had been assiduous m col- 
lecting funds, and in 1850 he received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Rome. Shortly after the 
restoration of the English hierarchy by Pope Pius IX, 
Dr. Husenbeth was nominated provost of the Chapter 
of Northampton, and Yicar-Ggneral of the diocese. 
In the spring of 1872 he resigned his mission, and he 
died at St. Wulstan's Presbytery on the last day of 
October in the same year. 

Dr. Husenbeth’s personal character was attractive, 
for he possessed not only piety, learning, and culture, 
but also a smgularly kmd heart, agreeable manners, 
conversational powers of a high order, and a sense of 
humour which made him a very pleasant companion. 
He was the survivor of a race of clergy belonging to 
a past era, and was not devoid of certain old-fash- 
ioned prejudices, common to the ecclesiastics of his 
time. These kept him somewhat out of touch with 
the development of Catholicism in England which had 
followed the Oxford movement and the re-establish- 
ment of the regular hierarchy. He had no particular 
liking for religious orders, and was quite opposed to 
the new forms of devotion which had grown up since 
his student days at Oscott. He was nevertheless 
a faithful and assiduous pastor, and full of zeal for 
the religious welfare of his flock. Among his accom- 
plishments were music and painting, and ne executed 
a number of clever sketches in the course of an Alpine 
tour which he took in his student days. 

During the fifty-two years which Dr. Husenbeth 
spent in his quiet country presbytery, he found ample 
leisure time for study and literary labours, and be- 
tween the years 1823 and 1849^ forty-nine works 
written or edited by him appeared in London, Dublin, 
and Norwich. Many of these were controversial 
publications, written in refutation of George Stanley 
Faber and Blanco White, while others treated of 
historical, liturgical, or doctrinal matters.^ Perhaps 
his most important work is the “Life of Bishop Mil- 
ner ”, published in 1862, which, while marred by many 
defects as a biography, is an important contribution 
to the history of Catholicism in England. ^ In 1852 he 
brought out, assisted by Archbishop Folding, O.S.B., 
a new edition, with abridged notes, of Haydock's 
illustrated Bible; and he published also at different 
times admirable editions, for the use of the laity, of 
the Missal and the vesper-book. The “Emblems of 
Saints ” (1S50) was one of his best original works, and 
the style of his pulpit eloquence is well shown by the 
various sermons which he printed from time to time. 

Dr. Husenbeth contributed a lar^e number of 
poems and fugitive verses to the periodicals of his 
time, and was urged in various quarters to collect and 
publish these, but he never seems to have done so. 
He also published articles on a great variety of sub- 
jects in different Catholic jo\imals, and was a life-long 
writer in the columns or “Notes and Queries”, in 
which more than thirteen hundred contributions ap- 
peared over his initials. He was a voluminous letter- 
writer, and maintained a correspondence with various 
literary celebrities, and with many distinguished con- 
verts of his time. Dr. Htisenbetms valuable library, 
collection of crucifixes, reli^tuaries, and similar objects, 
and of letters chiefly on religious subjects, were sold at 
Norwich a few months after his death. Most of the 
letters passed into the possession of the Bishop of 
Northampton. ^ 

Dalton, Funeral Sermon (with memoir prefixed) (il^naon, 
1872) : Oliver, Collection Illustrating the History of the Catholic 
Religion (London, 1867), 381; Gillow, Bibl Diet Eng Cath. 
(London), III, 493 sqo.: The Oscotian, new senes, IV, 263; V, 
30; VI, 69; Tablet, XL, 693, 628; Notes and Queries, 4th 
series, X, 366, 388, 441. j) q HunteR-BlaiB. 

Hussey, Thomas, Bishop of Waterford and Lis- 
more, b. at Ballybogan, Co. Meath, in 1746; d, at 


Tramore, Co. Waterford, 11 July, 1803. At an early 
age he w’as sent to the Irish College of Salamanca, 
and after completing his studies joined the Trap- 
pists. His ability was such, however, that he was 
requested by the pope to take orders, was associated 
for a time with the court of the King of Spain, and 
soon became prominent in Madrid. In or about 1767 
he was appointed chaplain to the Spanish embassy 
in London, and rector of the chapel attached to it. 
He made the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, Edmund 
Burke, and other famous people, and was regarded by 
them as one of the ablest and best informed men of 
his time. In March, 1792, he was made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. When the war between England 
and America broke out, the Spanish ambassador was 
obliged to leave London, Spain as well as France 
having taken sides against England, and Dr. Hussey 
was entrusted with Spanish affairs, and was thus 
brought into direct contact with George III, as well 
as with Pitt and other ministers. He was sent to 
Madrid to endeavour to detach Spain from the Amer- 
ican cause, but without success. In Madrid he met 
Richard Cumberland, the dramatist, who, though 
jealous of him, speaks highly of his ability, incor- 
ruptibility, and courage, and declares that he would 
have headed a revolution to overthrow the English 
Church in Ireland. He took up the Catholic cause 
earnestly, and was deputed by the English Catholics 
to go to Rome to lay their position before the pope, 
but the Spanish embassy would not grant him leave 
of absence. George III. Pitt, and the Duke of Port- 
land entrusted him witn a mission to^ the Irish sol- 
diers and militia in Ireland who were disaffected, hut, 
when he heard their story, he pleaded in their behalf, 
much to the distaste of the Irish executive. Portland 
induced him to stay in Ireland to assist in the founda- 
tion of Maynooth College, and in 1795 he was ap- 
pointed its first president. He was shortly after 
made Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. In 1797 he 
issued a pastoral to his clergy, strongly resenting 
Government interference in ecclesiastical^ discipline. 
This protest gave great offence to the ministers. Ho 
was received hy the pope in March, 179S, and is said, 
but upon slight evidence, to have been a party to 
Concordat between Pius VII and Napoleon. Locky 
describes him as “the ablest English-speaking bishop 
of his time 

Maynooth Calendar (188,3-84); Hbaly, College 
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Hutton, Petbb, priest, b. at Holbeck, Leeds, 
Yorkshire, England, 29 June, 1811; d. at Hatcliffe, 
Leicestershire, England, 2 Sept., 1880. He was bap- 
tized at Lady Lane Chapel, then the only Catholic 
church in Leeds, His grandfather was a convert, and 
wished Peter’s father to be a Benedictine monk, but he 
found that he had no vocation, so returned to a secular 
life and married. In his 'mil he requested that his son 
Peter should be educated in a Benedictine college, and 
Peter was accordingly sent to Ampleforth in 1824, and 
began his novitiate in 1829. But owing to certain 
provisions of the Catholic Emancipation Act of that 
year, his superiors were, at least theoretically, debarred 
from professing novices,^ and, as they were unwill- 
ing to offend the authorities in any way JPeter was not 
professed. So in 1830 he went to Prior Park, where he 
taught classics. In 1835 the members of the Institute 
of Charity came to assist in the teaching, and Dr. 
Gentili shortly afterwards succeeded to the presidency 
of the college. Hutton was at this time a deacon, 
having been so for over five years; and he disliked the 
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advent of these foreign professors very much. The 
bishop then sent him to Louvain in 1836, where he 
studied till he was recalled to Prior Park in 1839 by 
Bishop Baines to replace Father Furlong (who had 
just joined the Order of Charity) as President of St. 
Peter’s College. Hutton was ordained priest 24 Sep- 
tember, 1839, and appointed president, and professor 
of Latin and Greek. 

In 1841 he decided to give up his professorial career 
in order to enter the Order of Charity. In July, he 
was admitted to its novitiate at Loughborough, Leices- 
tershire; but Bishop Baines strongly objected to this, 
deposed him from the presidency of St. Peter’s, and 
ordered him to return to Prior Park as an ordinary 
professor. For a short period he complied with the 
bishop’s commands, but in 1842 he suddenly left the 
college, in company with Father Furlong, and went to 
Italy, where they were hospitably received by Pos- 
mini, the founder of the Institute of Charity- He 
completed his interrupted novitiate there, and made 
his vows 31 July, 1843. In 1844 he was appointed 
rector of the new college of the order at Ratckffe-on- 
Wreake, Leicestershire. He next did some parochial 
work at Newpo^ Monmouthshire, and "V^twick, 
near Leicester. BCe then went to Shepshed, Leicester- 
shire, as rector of the mission and master of the noviti- 
ate of Ratcliffe, which had been removed thither. In 
1850 it was again transferred to Ratcliffe, and Hutton 
was then made vice-president of the college, and presi- 
dent in 1851. In addition to this he was appointed 
rector of the religious community in 1857. 

Hutton was a strict disciplinarian, a sound theolo- 
gian and classical scholar, a good mathematician, and 
an able preacher. During his administration, the 
students at Ratcliffe increased in numbers, and the 
buildings were greatly enlarged. He left in MS. trans- 
lations of the principal Greek and Latin authors read 
at Ratcliffe, with copious notes, and many refer- 
ences to German critics. These are preserved at 
Ratcliffe. 

Gillow, BibL Diet. Bug. Oath., s. v. ; Hirst, Brief Memoir of 
Father HvJtton (Market Weigh toa, 1886); The Tablet, LVI, 304^ 
7, 339; Shepherd, Remimecencea ofPnor Park. 
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Huyamans, Joris Karl, a French novelist; b. in 
Paris, 5 February, 1848; d. 12 May, 1907. He 
studied at the Lycde Saint-Louis. At the age of 
twenty, he obtained a post in the Ministry of the In- 
terior and remained there until 1897, except during 
the Franco-Prussian war, when he served under the 
flag. His loyal services won him the esteem of his 
superiors and the cross of the Legion of Honour. For 
thirty years he carried on the double duties of his 
administrative position and his literary profession. 
He was one of the ten founders of the Goncourt Acad- 
emy, to the presidency of which he was elected in 
1900. His first books, which must be mentioned here, 
belonged to the most realistic school of literature and 
professed to show all that is most base and .vile in 
humanity. In 1895 he went to spend a week at the 
Trappist monastery of Issigny and was there deeply 
impressed by the monastic life. “En Route'’ (1895) 
shows the change that then took place in his life. Not 
long after he made open profession of Catholicism, 
and, having resigned his post in the Ministry of the 
Interior, retired to Ligug6 and took up his abode in a 
house near the Benedictine monastery. After the 
expulsion of 1;he monks, he returned to Paris, where he 
died in 1907. During the last twelve years of his life 
he fought indefatigably for his faith, whose sincerity 
is proved by his works. He wrote : ‘ * L'Oblat" (1903) ; 
“DeTouP^ (1^01); ''Sainte Lydwine de Schiedam” 
(1899); ^'La Bi5vre et Saint S^verin” (1898); “La 
Cathtoale” (1898); “Les Foules de Lourdes” (1905), 
a reply to Zola's famous novel ; “Trois Eglises et Trois 
Primitifs” (1904). He was deeply interested in the 
religious art of the Middle Ages and displayed a great 


fondness for mysticism. ^ Both before and after his 
conversion he was a realist. All his art consisted in 
rendering clearly details that he had seen and noted 
do-wn. His pictures of poor people, his sketches of old 
Paris and particularly of Bi^vre, as well as his descrip- 
tions of big crowds and scenes at Lourdes, are most 
vivid and picturesque. Of Dutch origin, he shows in 
his works the temperament of a great colourist and 
suggests the paintings by Rembrandt and Rubens. 
Never did a man have clearer power of vision and 
never did one take more pleasure in looking and in 
seeing. One may therefore understand the torture 
that he felt when during the last days of his life he 
was afflicted with an affection of the eyes and it be- 
came necessary to sew his eyelids shut. In his piety 
he believed tliat these eyes, with which he had seen 
so inany beautiful things and through which he had 
received so much pleasure, were taken from him by 
w^ of enforcing penitence. 

Rbllissier, Mouvement littiraire conterrmorain (Paris, 1901); 
A. Brisson, PortraxU iniimea. III, IV (Paris, 1901); Revtie 
hd>doinadaire (April and May, Paris, 190^ ; DU Boubg, Huye^ 
mans intime (1908); The Messenger (New York). 

Louis N. Delamabrb. 

Hyacinth, Saint. Dominican, called the Apostle 
of the North, son of Eustachius Konski of the noble 
family of Odrowacz; b. 1185 at the castle of Lanka, at 
Kamm, in Silesia, Poland (now Prussia) ; d. 15 Aug,, 
1257, at Cracow. Feast, 16 Aug. A near relative of 
Saint Ceslaus, he made his studies at Cracow, Prague, 
and Bologna, and at the latter place merited tne title of 
Doctor of Law and Divinity. On his return to Poland 
he was given a prebend at Sandomir. He subse- 
quently accompanied his uncle Ivo Konski, the Bishop 
of Cracow, to Rome, where he met St. Dominic, and 
was one of the first to receive at his hands (at Santa 
Sabina, 1220) the habit of the ' newly established 
Order of Friars Preachers. After his novitiate he made 
his religious profession, and was made superior of the 
little band of missionaries sent to Poland to preach. 
On the way he was able to establish a convent of his 
order at Friesach in Carinthia. In Poland the new 
preachers were favourably received and their sermons 
were productive of much giod. Hyacinth founded 
communities at Sandomir, Cracow, and at Plocko on 
the Vistula in Moravia. He extended his missionary 
work through Prussia, Pomerania, and Lithuania; 
then crossing the Baltic Sea he preached in Denmark, 
Sweden, andf Norway. He came into Lower or Red 
Russia, establishing a community at Lemberg and 
at Haletz on the Mester; proceeded into Muscovy, 
founded a convent at Dieff, and came as far as the 
shores of the Black Sea. He then returned to Cra- 
cow, which he had made the centre of his operations. 
On the morning of 15 August he attended Matins and 
Mass, received the last sacraments, and died a saintly 
death. God glorified His servant by numberless 
miracles, the record of which fills many folio pages of 
the Acta SS., Aug., Ill, 309. He was canonized by 
Pope Clement VIII in 1594. A portion of his relics 
is at the Dominican church in Paris. 

Butler, laves of the Saints; KkSpfler in Kirehmlex.; 
Ebimbuchbr, The Orden u. Kongreg., II (Paderbom, 1907), 
110, 154; Bertolottt, Vita di S. Qiadnto (Monza, 1903); her 
bensbeachr. der HeU. und Sd. des Dominikanerordena (Dulinen, 
1903); Flaviqny, H. et sea compagnona (Paris, 1899). 

Francis Mershman. 

Hyacintha Mariscotti, Saint, a religious of the 
Third Order of St. Francis and foundress of the Sac- 
coni; b. 1585 of a noble family at Vignanello, near 
Viterbo in Italy; d. 30 January, 1640, at Viterbo; 
feast, 30 January; in Rome, 6 February (Diarium 
Romanum). Her parents were Marc' Antonio Mari- 
scotti (Marius Scotus) and Ottavia Orsini. At bap- 
tism she received the name Clarice and in early youth 
was remarkable for piety, but, as she grew older, she 
became frivolous, and showed a worldly disposition, 
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“wliich not even the almost miraculous saving of her 
life at the age of seventeen could change; neither was 
her frivolity checked by her education at the Convent 
■of St. Bemardine at Viterbo, where an older sister 
had taken the veil. At the age of twenty she set her 
heart upon marriage with the Marquess Cassizucchi, 
but was passed by in favour of a younger sister. She 
was sadly disappointed, became morose, and at last 
joined the community at St. Bemardine, receiving the 
name Hyacintha. But, as she told her father, she 
■did this only to hide her chagrin and not to give up 
the luxuries of the world; and she asked him to fur- 
nish her apartments with every comfort. She kept 
her own kitchen, wore a habit of the finest material, 
Teceived and paid visits at pleasure. 

For ten years she continued this kind of life, so 
contrary to the spirit of her vows and such a source of 
■scandal to the community. By the special protection 
of God, she retained a lively faith, was regular in her 
devotions, remained pure, always showed a great 
respect for the mysteries of religion, and had a tender 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin. At length she was 
touched by God^s grace, and the earnest exhortations 
of her confessor at the time of serious illness made her 
see the folly of the past and brought about a complete 
change in ner life. She made a public confession of 
her faults in the refectoty, discarded her costly gar- 
ments, wore an old habit, went barefoot, frequently 
fasted on bread and water, chastised her body by 
vigils and severe scourging, and practised mortifica- 
tions to such an extent that the decree of canoniza- 
tion considers the preservation of her life a continued 
miracle. She increased her devotion to the Mother of 
God, to the Holy Infant Jesus, to the Blessed Eu- 
charist, and to the sufferings of Christ. She worked 
numerous miracles, had the gifts of prophecy and of 
discerning the secret thoughts of others. She was also 
favoured by heavenly ecstasies and raptures. During 
an epidemic that raged in Viterbo she showed heroic 
charity in nursing the sick. She established two con- 
fraternities, whose members were called Oblates of 
Mary or Sacconi. One of these, similar to our So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul, gathered alms for the con- 
valescent, for the poor who were ashamed to beg, and 
for the care of prisoners; the other procured homes 
for the aged. Though now leading a life so pure and 
holy, Hyacintha always conceived the greatest con- 
tempt for herself. At her death ^eat sorrow was 
felt at Viterbo and crowds flocked to her funeral. 
She was beatified by Pope Benedict XIII in 1726, 
and canonized 14 May, 1807, by Pius VII. 

L:6on de Clary, Lives of the Saints and Blessed ofthe Three 
Orders of St, Frances (Taunton, 188^ ; Dunbar, A Dictionary 

Saintly Women (London, 1904); Hugubs in Kirchenlex.^ s. v. 

Fkancis Mebshman. 


Hydatius (or Idatixjs) of Lemica (more correctly 
Lemica), a chronicler and bishop, b. at the end of the 
fourth centuty at Lemica in Galicia (now Ginzo de 
Limia in Spain) ; d. shortly after 468. On a journey 
which he took to Jerusalem while still a child, he be- 
came acquainted with St. Jerome. About the year 
417 he entered the ecclesiastical state, and in 427 was 
consecrated bishop probably of Aquas Flaviae, now 
Chaves in Portugal. Subsequently he exercised con- 
siderable poUticm influence, as is proved by his mission 
to Afetius in Gaul to ask for help against the Suevi 
(431 ) . His ‘ * Chronicle , a continuation of that of St. 
Jerome, runs from the year 379 to 468. While in its 
first part (379-427) he derives his information from 
the testimony of others, he narrates the events from 
427 onward as a contemporary witness. It is doubt- 
ful whether Hydatius is also the author of the “Fasti 
consulares” for the years 245-468, appended to the 
“ Chronicle in the only almost complete manuscript 
in our possession. The Chronicle is printed in Migne, 
P. L., LI, 873-890, and LXXIV, 701-750; also in 


“Mon. Ger. Hist.: Auct. Antiq.^^, XI (ed. Mommsen), 
13-36. The “Fasti Consulares^' are found in P, L., 
LI, 891-914, and in “Mon. Germ. Hist. : Auct. Antiq.’\ 
IX, 205-247. ^ ’ 

Gams, Kirchengesch. Span,, II, i, 465-71; Ward in Diet 
Christ. Biog , III, 206-208; Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology 
(Freiburg, 1908), 614; Molinier, de Vhistoire de France, 
I (Pans, 1901), 169 and nos. 613, 621. 

N. A. Webeb. 


Hyderabad-D eccan, Diocese op.— Hyderabad, 
also called Bhagnagar, and Fakhunda Bunyad, capital 
of the Nizam's dominions, was founded in 1589, by 
Mohammed Kuli, King of Golconda. The mission of 
Hyderabad-Deccan was cut off from the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Madras by Pius IX, 20 May, 1851, and 
became a diocese in 1886. It is bounded on the east 
by the Bay of Bengal, on the north by the Godavari, 
on the west by the frontier dividing the Nizam's do- 
minions from the Presidency of Bombay, and on the 
south by the Tungabudra and Kistna. The diocese 
lies partly in the native kingdom of the Nizam, and 
partly in British territory. Little is known of the 
early history of this region. Certain documents re- 
late that in the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah I (1535- 
1557) there were Christians in Moodgul, a town in the 
south-west of the district. It is likeW that the earli- 
est conversions were made by the Franciscans, who 
arrived in 1502. Soon after this we read of Christians 
in Raichur and Chitapur, who were visited by the 
priests from Goa. Urban VIII in 1637 sent the 
Theatines to Bijapur, near Moodgul and Raichur. He 
also established then the Vicariate Apostolic of the 
Great Mogul. The first vicar was the Oratorian, 
Father Mateo de Castro, who in 1637 had been 
named Vicar Apostolic of the Deccan and Bijapur. In 
1645 the Kingdom of Golconda and Pegu was added. 

Tavernier, who visited Golconda and Hyderabad in 
1645 and 1652, tells us that there were Portuguese and 
Armenian Catholics in those two towns. Father de 
Castro was succeeded by Don Custodius de Pino, 30 
April, 1669; the third vicar was Don Bisconti, 1696, 
but he died suddenly. After 1696 the vicars were all 
Discalced Carmelites. In 1720 the island of Bombay 
was included in the vicariate, which ^adually ac- 
quired the name Vicariate of Bombay. It is said that 
some of the Carmelites expelled from Goa in 1707, for 
not swearing fidelity to the King of Portugal, evange- 
lized Moodgul. In 1784 the Christian community was 
harassed by the infidels : but the government of Hyder- 
abad ordered the Zemindars and local functionanes to 
prevent any injury to the Christians. Moodgul was 
supplied with Jesuit missionaries for the next fifty 
years. About the end of the ei^teenth century, we 
find one named Velada at Raichur, another named 
Paradisi in Moodgul, and a third in Chitapur, named 
Lichetta. In 1784 Delhi and the northern portion of 
India was given to the prefect Apostolic of Thibet • and 
the jurisdiction of the Vicar Apostolic of the Great 
Mogul restricted to Carwar, Golconda, and the Deccan. 
In 1797 Don Pedro d'Alcantara di San Antonio, four- 
teenth vicar Apostolic, nominated in 1794, sent Father 
Joas Louis to Bijapur and Golconda. The Theatine 
Fathers were at Jamaon and Mesulipatam in 1834; 
many of them were native priests of the Brahmin 
caste from Malabar. From 1550 till 1832 the Diocese 
of Hyderabad had no regularly appointed missions, 
except those of Moodgul, Masuhpatam, and one other. 
Missionaries visited the country from time to time, but 
never stayed long. 

The first Vicar Apostolic of Madras (the vicariate 
was established 25 April, 1832) was Rev. Daniel 
O'Connor, O.S.A., who took possession in August, 
1835. Moodgul, Raichur^ Chitapur, Hyderabad, 
etc., belongea to his vicanate. In 1840 he resigned 
and was succeeded by Bishop Patrick Joseph Carew, 
afterwards transferred to the Vicariate of Calcutta. 
On 21 April, 1841, Dr. John Fennelly succeeded him. 
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Meanwhile Father Daniel Murphy had come to India 
with Bishop Carew in 1839, and was given the mission 
of Hyderabad and Secunderabad. In 1840 he began 
to build a cathedral in the latter place. It was com- 
pleted in 1850. In 1842 he erected a church at Bo- 
larum. He was chosen as coadjutor to Mgr. Fennelly 
and consecrated 11 October, 1846, at Kinsale, Ireland. 
On 20 May, 1851, the mission of Hyderabad-Deccan 
was made a Vicariate Apostolic with Bishop Murphy as 
its first vicar. His territory covered all the present Dio- 
cese of Hyderabad with the exception of Moodgul and 
Raichur, which were not added until 1886. M^. 

Murphy had only four missionaries to assist him 
(Fathers O^Brien, Drake, Hampson, and Queen, all 
Irish); two of these were at ^cunderabad, one at 
Masulipatam, and one at Hyderabad. The new vicar 
erected a college near Hyderabad. In 1854 he ap- 
plied to the Foreign Mission Seminary at Milan for 
more missionaries, and Fathers Pozzi and Barbero 
were sent to him. There were some British regiments 
quartered near Secunderabad, and the Catholic popu- 
lation of the place thus went up to 4000. Besides the 
college he built an orphana^, and opened a new mis- 
sion at Chandragoodaim, which had to be abandoned 
for lack of priests. In 1856, a native named Anthony 
became a Catholic and brought 120 others with him. 
He was made catechist, and thus began a small native 
congregation at Hyderabad. Between 1857 and 1864 six 
other missionaries came from Milan, and the Christian 


communities began to increase, but in 1864, owing to 
failing health, Bishop Murphy was forced to leave India. 

The vicariate was then entrusted to the Milan Sem- 
inaiy of Foreign Missions. Father Giovanni Domenico 
Barbero became vicar Apostolic, and was consecrated 
Bishop of Doliche, at Rome, 3 April, 1870. He pro- 
cured some Sisters of St. Anne from Turin, and in 1871 
established them at Secunderabad, where they opened 
an orphanage and a girls’ school. Bishop Barbero 
died 18 October, 1881, and was succeeded by Mon- 
signor Caprotti. In 1886 the Vicariate of Hyderabad 
became a diocese, and Bishop Caprotti, titular of 
Abydos, became Bishop of Hyderabad; the districts 
of Moodgul and Raichur were added to the diocese. 
The see was removed from Secunderabad to Hydera- 
bad, and the erection of St. Joseph’s cathedral was 
begun. In 1890 a convent was opened there, and a 
school for Europeans and natives. Bishop Caprotti 
died in 1897, and was succeeded by Bishop Vigano, 
who opened new convents, at Raichur, Bezwada, and 
Kazipet. In 1894 the Little Sisters of the Poor were 
introduced, and later, the Franciscan Sisters of Mary, 
At the present time, besides 21 European missionaries, 
there are in the Diocese of Hyderabad 50 European 
nuns, 18 native sisters, 75 native catechists; 11 
churches, 78 chapels; 38 schools for boys with a total 
of 1642 pupils; 14 schools for girls with 920 pupils. 
There are two high schools in Hyderabad, one for boys 
the other for girls; and one each in Secunderabad, 
Raichur, and Bezwada, all xmder the Sisters of St. 
Anne; 6 orphanages; a home for the infirm, with 60 
inmates in tlie care of the Little Sisters of the Poor, in 
Secunderabad; a dispensary in Raichur; a catechu- 
menate, and a Magdalen Home under the care of the 
native sisters in Secunderabad, with branches in 
Raichur and Bezwada; an industrial school for girls 
in Bolarum; two libraries; two soldiers’ institutes, 
confraternities, etc. Students are prepared for the 
priesthood in the Diocese of Mangalore by the Jesuits. 
Since its erection as a diocese, Hyderabad has held 
two synods, the first on 28 February, 1889; the second 
on 9-11 December, 1902. The Catholic population of 
the diocese amoimts to 14,762 souls out of a total of 11 
millions composed of pagans, Mussulmans, heretics, 
etc. The annual number of baptisms of adults is 
about 400; and of infants about 500. The languages 
^oken in the diocese are, Telugu, Tamil, Canarese, 
Ooia, Marathi, and Hindustani. 
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Vicars Apostolic op Hyderabad-Deccan. — 1. 
Monsignor Daniel Murphy, titular Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, was born at Belmont, Crookstown, Co. 
Cork, Ireland, 18 June, 1815; ordained at Maynooth 
College, Ireland, 9 June, 1838. When Dr. Carew, one 
of the Ma 3 mooth staff, was named coadjutor to the 
Vicar Apostolic of Madras, India, Father Murphy 
offered to accompany him. He arrived at Madras 
early in January, 1839, and was put in char^ of the 
mission of Hyderabad. When Monsignor Fennelly 
became Vicar Apostolic of Madras, Father Murphy 
was made his coadjutor. He was appointed bishop 
in December, 1845, by Gregory XVI, and consecrated 
in Kinsale, Ireland, 11 October, 1846, by the Bishop 
of Cork. He became first Vicar Apostolic of Hydera- 
bad, 20 May, 1855. The residence of the vicariate 
was in Secunderabad, but, owing to the intolerance 
of Sir Henry Pottinger, he was obliged to live at 
Chuderghant on the borders of the Nizam’s dominion. 
During nis short administration he showed wonderful 
zeal. He left India in 1864 owing to ill-health and 
went to Australia; he was chosen Bishop of Hobart, 
Tasmania, in 1866, and he died there, Dec., 1907. 

2. Monsignor Barbero, second Vicar Apostolic, was 
bom at Foglizzo d’lvrea, Italy, in 1820; sailed for 
Hyderabad, 11 February, 1855. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Doliche by Cardinal Corsi in Rome, 3 April, 
1870, and died at Chudderghaut, 18 October, 1881. 

Bishops of Hyderabad. — 1. Monsi^or Caprotti, 
b. in Carate Brianza (Italy), 1832; d. m Yercaud, 2 
June, 1897. He came to Hyderabad in 1857. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Abydos in 1882, and when 
the ordinary hierarchy was established in India in 
1886, he became Bishop of Hyderabad. 

2. Monsignor Vigano, the second bishop, came to 
Hyderabad in 1880; he was consecrated in 1898, by 
Monsignor Colgan, Archbishop of Madras; at the re- 
quest of Pius X he returned to Italy, 15 Nov., 1908, to 
take charge of the Foreign Missions Society of Milan. 

3. Monsignor Vismara, the third Bishop of Hydera- 
bad, came to India in 1890; he was consecrated at 
Milan, 29 June, 1909, by Cardinal Ferrari. 

Madras Directory; Bombay Examiner; Calendaric e. Notizie 
del Seminario ddle Missioni Estere di MUano; Missiani Cat- 
toliche (Milan) ; Documents in the arofalyes of the Diocese of 
Hyderabad. 

P. M. Pezzoni. 

Hyginus, Saint, Pope (about 138-142), succeeded 
Pope Telesphorus, who, according to Eusebius (Hist, 
eccl., IV, xv), died during the first year of the reign of 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius — in 138 or 139, there- 
fore. But the chronology of these bishops of Rome 
cannot be determined with any degree of exactitude 
by the help of the authorities at our di^osal to-day. 
According to the Liber Pontificalis ”, Hyginus was a 
Greek by birth. The further statement that he was 
previously a philosopher is probably founded on the 
similarity of his name with that of two Latin authors. 
IrensBUs says (Adv. haereses. III, iii) that the Gnostic 
Valentine came to Rome in Hyginus’s time, remaining 
there until Anicetus became pontiff. Cerdo, another 
Gnostic and predecessor of Marcion, also lived at 
Rome in the reign of Hyginus; by confessing Ms 
errors and recanting he succeeded in obtaining re- 
admission into the bosom of the Church, but eventually 
he fell back into his heresies and was expelled from 
the Church. How many of these events took place 
during the time of Hyginus is not known. The 
‘'Liber Pontificalis” also relates that this pope or- 
ganized the Merarchy and established the order of 
ecclesiastical precedence (Hie clerum composuit et 
distribuit gradus). This general observation recurs 
also in the biography of Pope Hormisdas; it has no 
historical value, and, according to Duchesne, the 
writer probably referred to the lower orders of the 
clergy. Eusebius (Hist, eccl,, IV, xvi) claims that 
Hyginus’s pontificate lasted four years. The ancient 
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authorities contain no information as to his having 
died a martyr. At his death he was buried on the 
Vatican Hill, near the tomb of St. Peter. His feast is 
celebrated on 11 January. 

Duchesne (ed.), Lib&r Pontificalia, 1, 131; ActaSS., Jan., I, 
665, Habnack, Geachichte der altchnatl Literatur, II: Die 
ChronologiP, I (Leipzig, 1897), 144 sq 

J. P. Kihsch. 

Hylomorphism, See Cosmology, sub-title The 
constituent causes of the world; Foem; Matter. 

Hylozoism (Gr., iJXi?, matter + hfe), the doc- 
trine according to which all matter possesses life. 

TWe is a certain hylozoism which is only a childish, 
inexperienced way of looking on nature. We are 
naturally inclined to interpret other existences^ after 
what we know of ourselves, and so it is that children 
give life and soul to everj^hing. The result of this 

ersonification of nature in primitive races has also 

een called animism. It is a poetical view of the 
world. We should therefore not be surprised that the 
first school of philosophers in Greece, the lonians, 
conceived of the universe as animated through- 
out and full of gods’ ^iMxfnjxov nal dai/j^vap v’Kfipnf 
(Diog. Laer., Ij 27). With the progress of thought 
a more scientific view of nature prevailed. First 
obscurely by Anaxagoras, then clearly by Plato and 
Aristotle, matter and mind were separated and them 
mutual relations delineated, Hylozoism in its primi- 
tive form disappeared. But, with the second suc- 
cessor of Aristotle, Strato of Lampsacus, another 
kind of hylozoism, clearly materialistic, came into 
existence. Strato,^ while repudiating the mechan- 
icism of the Atomists, nevertheless, in common with 
them, held bodies to be the only reality and explained 
life as a property of noatter. In the Stoic (doctrine 
also bodies alone are a reality. Bodies are made up 
of two principles, a passive principle, matter, and an 
active principle, form; but form itself is corporeal. 
It is warm vapour (irwOjcw), or fire, yet fire ciistinct 
from the element of this name; it is primitive fash- 
ioning fire (vdp t€x^ik6v)j God. In order to form the 
world a part of it c.hanged itself into the elements, 
fire, air, water, earth, and constituted the body of the 
world, while another part retained its original shape, 
and in that shape confronts the first as form or soul. 
This was pure materialism. 

But a wave of religious mysticism and panthe- 
ism was preparing to sweep from the East over 
the Grfieco-Boman world and dislodge matter from the 
throne it had usurped. Under this influence the 
later Peripatetics, the Neo-Pythagoreans and espe- 
cially the Neo-Platonic school of Alexandria, while 
accepting the Stoic concept of the world-soul re- 
versed the relative importance of its terms, considered 
the soul as a spiritual principle emanating from 
God, and gave matter the inferior rank, if not as al- 
together evil, at least as most imperfect. Indeed 
matter was hardly a reality at all; tne activities and 
perfections of material beings proceeded from a dis- 
tinct principle, the soul. The universe was an im- 
mense organism. Everything was animated; and, 
though life was in itself distinct from matter, it was 
in fact imparted to all material beings. This was 
Pantheistic hylozoism. It survived in the medieval 
Jewish and Arabian philosophy, and reappeared in 
Christian countries with the nature philos^hers of 
the Renaissance, Paracelsus, Cardanus, Giordano 
Bruno, etc. But at the Renaissance it did not come 
alone. For, under the influence of the enthusiastic 
return to the study of nature, of the revival of classic 
literatures with their mythology full of gods and 
goddesses, and of the sensualism which then invaded 
morals, the two other forms of hylozoism, the naive 
and the materialistic, reappeared also, and the three 
were combined in different proportions by the several 
writers. In a less degree, even such thinkers as 


Richard Cudworth and Henry More, the Cambridge 
Platonists, yielded to it, when they devisecl their 
hypothesis of a “plastic nature”, or a sort of inferior 
soul, which caused the processes of life in organic 
beings and directed in a purpose-like manner the 
activity of physical nature. 

After Descartes's bold attempt to resolve into 
motion the operations of physical life, which deprived 
the word hfe of much of its meaning and put matter 
m sharp contrast with the higher life of thought, the 
concept hfe was for a while set aside, and specula- 
tion for the most part dealt with matter as opposed 
to mind. Yet, in a different form, it was the same 
roblem over again, viz. the determination of the 
mits of matter and of its relation to spirit. To this 
problem Spinoza offered a solution, which, combining 
materialistic with pantheistic hylozoism, held the 
balance even between matter and mind by reducing 
both to the rank of mere attributes of the one infinite 
substance. Leibniz, resolving matter into spirit, 
looked on bodies as aggregates of simple unextendecl 
substances or monads, endowed with elementary 
perception and will. On the contrary, a group of 
French writers in the eighteenth century, Diderot, 
Cabanis, Robinet, etc., adhered to a dynamico- 
materialistic view of the world w’hich recalls that of 
Strato. 

In the nineteenth century the progress of the biologi- 
cal sciences again called attention to physical life. 
Descartes's mechaniciam was generally discarcied. 
On the other hand, the craving of reason for unity, 
which has here characteristically embodied itself in 
the theory of evolution, tends to consider the world 
of life — and the world of mind as well — as a mere 
extension of the world of matter. But then life must 
be conceived as fundamentally contained in all matter, 
as one of its essential properties. Thus has hylo- 
zoism been revived by some thinkers as a postulate 
of science. Literally taken, it would be materialism, 
and in that sense is indefatigably advocated by E. 
Hftckel, who identifies mind witn organization and 
life, and life with energy^ which he makes a property 
of the atoms. Matter is for him the only reality. 
He, moreover, imagines ether to be the primitive sub- 
stance, a part of which, as was the case with the primi- 
tive fire of the Stoics, transformed itself through con- 
densation into inert mass, while another part of it 
subsists as ether and constitutes the active principle, 
spirit. Very few thinkers, however, would commit 
themselves to such a doctrine. But many scientists 
use it as a postulate without ever inquiring into its 
meta-physical implications. Those who have inquired 
have commonly agreed that at least mental life can by 
no means be resolved into matter. Consequently they 
have modified the concept matter itself, and described 
matter and mind, after the view already set forth by 
Spinoza, as two manifestations, or two aspects, of one 
and the same reality. This reality may be declared 
different in itself from both matter and mind, and 
unknowable (H. Spencer); or it may be declared 
identical with both matter and minc^ which are re- 
spectively its outer and inner sides (Fechner, Lotze, 
Wundt, etc.). In either case, hylozoism has passed 
into psycho -physical parallelism with tendencies 
towards either materialism or idealism. 

From what has been said, then, it follows that it 
would be an error to see in hylozoism a mere doc- 
trine of physical life; for instance, the affirmation of 
spontaneous generation. Physical life may, in the 
abstract, be separated from mental life and treated 
independently of it. But in reality the separation 
does not hold, and hylozoism has always extended its 
conclusions to mental life as well. Even naive hylo- 
zoism did not stop at granting life to nature, it also 
endowed nature with soul. Pantheistic hylozoism 
started with the very concept of mental life. These 
two forms no longer count in science. On the latter, 
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since it is of pantheistic origin; see Pantheism, God, 
Bmanationism, 

Scientific hylozoism is a protest against a mechan- 
ical view of the 'world. But, like mechanicism, it pre- 
tends to apply the same pattern to all beings alike, to 
make of them all one uniform series. Its outcome is 
monism, materialistic, idealistic, or parallelistic, ac- 
cording as the series is conceived after the pattern of 
matter, or of mind, or of some reality combining both. 
It therefore falls under the criticisms proper to these 
forms of monism. As a matter of fact, life is not 
found in all beings; some are destitute of it, and, 
among those in which it is found, plants possess 
merely vegetal life, while animals have also the powers 
of sense, and man the powers of sense and reason. 
In an age which boasts of trusting experience alone, 
it is surprising that this fact should be so readily 
overlooked. True, we crave for unity and continuity 
in our knowledge and its object; but unity should not 
be procured at the cost of evident diversity. Or 
rather, since this craving for unity is nothing else than 
the voice of reason, it ought indeed to be satisfied; 
but they err who seek in the world itself this perfect 
unity which is to be found only in its Cause, God. 
(See also Matter, Life, Soul, Teleology, Monism, 
Materialism.) 

Brochard in Grande Encyc^idie, 8, v.; Hagemann in 
Kirchenlex.t s. v.; also Eisler, WorterhtLch d. philoa. Begnffe; 
Frantck, Diet. d. sdmeea philoa.; Baldwin, Dtct. of Philoa. and 
Paych. Histories of Philoa. by Turner (Boston, 1903); by 
Ueberweg-Hbinzb (Berlin, 1901), and, for ancient philoa , by 
Zeller (transl-L Sourt, Be Hylozoiamo apvd recentiores 
(Paris, 1^1). For the latest expression of hyloz by Hac- 
KBL, see Momam, tr. Gilchrist (London, 1894); and The 
Riddle of the Univeraet tr. MacCabe (London, 1900). For a 
criticism of it, see Gerard, The Old Riddle and the Newest An- 
swer (London, 1904). 

John M. Redon. 

Hymn, a derivative of the Latin hymnus, which 
comes from the Greek derived from DSetr, to 
sing. In ancient pagan literature H/j-vos designates 
a prize song to the gods or heroes set to the 
accompaniment of the cyiihara (Hfivoi yJkv is roifs 
deoiis iroLoOprai, ^waLvoi 8*is Mpdnrovs, Arrian., IV, 
xi), at first written in the epic measure like the oldest 
hymn to the Delphic Apollo, later in distichs or in 
the refined lyric measures of Alcaeus, Anacreon, and 
Pindar. In Christian literature the noun iiitvos oc- 
curs in only two passages in the New Testament, 
namely Eph., v, 19, and Col., iii,^16, and then together 
with tne synonyms faXfjAs and <p8i) wevyjariK-fi. With 
these can be compared the verb ifivetv in Matt., xxvi, 
30; Mark, xiv, 26; Acts, xvi, 25; and Heb., ii, 12. 
Notwithstanding the many attempts at definitions 
made by exegetes it is difiScult to decide to what de- 
gree, if at all, a distinction among three kinds of 
Divine praises is made by the three different terms, 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual canticles. Psalm is ap- 
plied only to those songs composed by David, but, if 
the spiritual contents of these songs be considered, 
they may justly be called spiritual canticles, while their 
adaptability to singing makes them hymns. Thus, 
in the language of the Vulgate, the Psalms of David 
are termed hymni; “hynmos David canentes” (II 
Par., vii, 6) ; and that Hfivos sung by Christ the Lord 
and His disciples at the Last Supper, as they are 
described by the Evangelist Matthew (xxvi, 30) 
as i/iivodvresj or ipv^a-avres was the great Hallel pre- 
scribed by Jewish custom for the paschal feast. 
From this it is to be inferred that C/iyor was origmally 
used in the general acceptation of song of praise to 
God At the same time it can be supposed that the 
expression \l/a\fi6s was more current among the Jew- 
ish Christians, while the Gentile Christians used more 
commonly the expression ^ftvos or the latter re- 
Ciuiring the complementary TrvevfjLarLdi to distinguish 
it from profane odes. 

The Latin word hymnus is unknown in the pre- 
Christian literature. For it the word carmen is used 


by the classic authors, so that hymnus is specifically 
a Christian derivative from^ the Greek, like so many 
other expressions of the liturgy. In the ancient 
Christian writers hymnus is generally’ paraphrased as 
“laus Dei cum cantu” (Rufinus, “in Ps. Ixxii”) or 
as “hymnus specialiter Deo dictus” (Ambrose, “De 
Off.’’, I, xlv). The most celebrated definition is that 
of Saint Augustine. Commenting on Ps. cxlviii he 
says: “ Know ye what a hymn is? It is a song with 
praise of God [cantm est cum laude Dei]. If thou 
praisest God and singest not, thou utterest no hymn, 
if thou singest and praisest not God but another 
thing, thou utterest no hymn. A hymn then con- 
taineth these three thin^, song [cantics] and praise 
[cum laude] and that praise of God [Dei].” The ex- 
pression “praise of God” must not however be taken 
so literally as to exclude the praise of his saints. 
Saint Augustine himself says in the exj)lanation of 
the same psalm, verse 14: “hymnus omnibus sanctis 
eius”; “What then meanetn this ^A hymn to all 
His saints’? Let His saints be offered a hymn.” 
God is really praised in His saints and in all His 
works, and therefore a “praise of the saints” is also 
a “praise of God”. 

But Saint Augustine’s definition, if it should com- 
prise all and all that alone which has been considered 
in the course of time as hymnus^ requires a limi- 
tation and an extension. A limitation: a song in 
praise of God can also be composed in prose, in un- 
metrical language, as for instance the “Gloria in 
excelsis” and the “Te Deum”. These are still 
called ‘^Hymmus angelicus” or “Hymnus Ambro- 
sianus”, evidently because of their elevated lyrical 
movement. But we have long understood by kywr 
nm a song whose sequence of words is ruled by 
metre or rhythm, with or without rhyme, or, at 
least, by a symmetrical arrangement of the stanzas. 
To the earliest ^ Christian authors and their pagan 
contemporaries it is most probable that such a limi- 
tation of the acceptation was unknown, hymnus on 
the contrary being entirely a general term which 
included the psalms, the Biblical cantica, the dox- 
ologies, and all the other songs of praise to God in 
prose or in rhythmical lan^age. It is therefore 
labour lost to seek for the origins of hymnal poetry in 
Pliny the Younger (Epp., X, xcvii), TertuUian (Apol., 
ch. ii), Eusebius (Hist. eccL, III), Sozomen (IV, 
iii), Socrates (V, xxii), and others. On the other 
hand the expression cantm in Saint Au^stine's defi- 
nition must De extended. Although the hynm was 
origmally intended for singing and only for singing, 
the development of the form soon led to hymns being 
recited aloud or used as silent prayers. Very early 
indeed religious poems arose which were conceived 
and written only for private devotion without ever 
having been sung, although they were genuine 
lyrical and emotional productions and are counted 
under the head of hymnody. Consequently, the 
term cantm is not to be limited to songs which are 
really sung and set to melodies, but can be applied 
as well to every religious lyrical poem which can be 
sung and set to music. With this interpretation 
Saint Augustine’s definition is wholly acceptable, and 
we may reduce it to a shorter formula, if we say: 
Hymn m the broader meaning of the word is a “spirit- 
ual song ” or a “lyrical religious poem ”, consequently, 
hymnody is “religious lyric” in distinction from epic 
and didactic poetry and in contradistinction to pro- 
fane lyric poetry. Hymn in the closer interpretation 
of the word, as it -will be shortly shown, is a hymn of 
the Breviary. 

Branches and SuBDiYisioNS.—The religious song 
or hymn in the broader sense comprises a great num- 
ber of different poems, the classincation of which is 
not mentioned by Saint Augustine and which is in 
reality first completely introduced in the “Analecta 
hymnica medii aevi” edited by Blume and Dreves. 
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This classification does not apply to the hymnody of 
the Orient (Syrian, Armenian, and Greek), but to the 
much more important Western or Latin hymnody. 
First, there are two great groups according to the 
puqjose for which the hymn is intended. _ Either it 
IS intended for public, common, and official worship 
(the liturgy), or only for private devotion (although 
hymns of the latter group may be also used during 
the liturgical service). Accordingly, the whole Latin 
hymnody is either liturgical or non -liturgical. Li- 
turgical hymnody is again divided into two groups. 
Either the hymn belongs to the sacrificial liturgy of 
the Mass, and as such has its place m the official books 
of the Mass-liturgy (the Missal or the Gradual), or the 
hymn belongs to the liturgy of canonical prayer and 
has its place accordingly in the Breviary or the Anti- 
phonary. In like manner the non-liturgical hymnody 
is of two kinds; either the hymn is intended for song 
or only for silent private devotion, meditation, and 
prayer. Both of these groups have again different 
subdivisions. In accordance with the above, there 
arise the following systematic tables: 

I. Liturgical Hymnody. — ^A. Hymnody of the 
Breviary or the Antiphonary. — (1) H3mLns in the 
Closer Sense of the Word Qiymni). — ^These are the 
spiritual songs which are inserted in the horoB canon-- 
icoe recited by the priest and are named after 
the different hours respectively: Hymni ‘^ad Noc- 
tumas” (later ‘'ad Matutinam”), “ad Matutinas 
Laudes” (later “ad Laudes”), “ad Primam”, “ad 
Tertiam”, “ad Sextam”, “ad Nonam”, “ad Ves- 
peras”, “ad Completorium”. (2) Tropes of the 
Breviary {tropi antiphonaleSj verhetoe, proselloe ). — 
These are poetical interpolations, or preliminary, 
complementary, or intercalatory ornamentation of a 
liturgical text of the Breviary, particularly of the 
response to the third, the sixth, and the ninth lesson. 
(3) Rhythmical Offices (historice rhythmicce or rhyth- 
matos). — ^These are offices in which not only the hymns, 
but all that is sung, with the single exception of the 
psalms and lessons, are composed in measured lan- 
guage (rhythmical, metrical, and later also rhymed 
verses). 

B. Hymnody of the Missal or the Gradual. — (1) 
Sequences (sequentioe, proses). — ^These are the artisti- 
cally constructed songs, consisting of strophe and 
counterstrophe, inserted in the Mass between the 
Epistle and the Gospel. (2) Tropes of the Mass 
{tropi graduates) . — During the Middle Ages, all those 
arts of the Mass which were not sung by the priest 
ut by the choir^ e. g. the Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, 
Agnus Dei (tropi ad ordinarium misses) also the 
Introit, Gradual, Offertory, Communion {tropi ad 
proprium missarum) were provided with a rich set- 
ting of interpolation more even than the Breviary. 
These tropes (q. v.) came to be known as “Tropus 
ad Kyrie “Tropus ad Gloria”, etc. or “Troped 
Kyrie”, “Troped Gloria”, and so on. (3) Rhyth- 
mical or Metrical Masses (misses rythmaUe). — We in- 
clude under this heading Masses in which the above 
mentioned parts (under B, 2) are either entirely or 
partly composed in metrical form. This form of 
poetry found very few devotees. (4) Processional 
Hymns {hymni ad processionem) used during the pro- 
cession before and after Mass, and therefore having 
their place in the Missal or Gradual. They have 
nearly all a refrain. 

II, Non-Liturgical Hymnody.— a, Hymnody in- 
tended for Singing. — (1) Canticles (cantiones), spir- 
itual songs which do not belong to the litur^, out 
still were employed after and during the liturgy, 
without being incorporated, like the tropes, with it. 
They gave nse to the folk-songs, from which the 
canticles are differentiated by being written in eccle- 
siastical Latin and being sung by the official cantors, 
but not by the people, (2) Motets {muteti, motelli). 
— ^These are the artistic forerunners of the canticles 


and nearly related to the tropes of the Mass, inasmuch 
as they grew out of the Gradual responses of the Mass 
as will be shown more fully in the article Hymnody 
AND Hymnology. In general they may be defined 
as polyphonic church songs which were to be sung a 
cappella (without musical accompaniment). 

B. Hymnody intended for Silent Private Devotion. 
— ^The general name for these poems is in Latin 
rhythmi or pia dictamina. As they were intended for 
prayer and not for singing, they may be called rhyth- 
mical prayers (in German Reimgebete). Among the 
various kinds of these poems are the followung- — 
(1) Rhythmical psalters {psalteria rhythmica), that is, 
poems of 150 strophes, corresponding to the 150 
Psalms, mostly treating of Christ or His Blessed Mother. 
Originally every single strophe treated of the psalm 
corresponding to it in number. (2) Rhythmical ro- 
saries {rosaria rhythmica), similar poems, but which 
had only fifty strophes corresponding to the fifty 
“Hail Marys ” of the Rosary. (3) Hours-Songs {offida 
parva) ; these were rhythmical prayers which supple- 
mented (for private meditation) each of the canonical 
hours with a strophe or a group of strophes. (4) Gloss- 
Songs, which paraphrased, extended, and explained 
each separate word of a popular prayer or a church 
antiphon (e. g. the Lord's Prayer, the “Hail Mary”, 
the “Alma Redemptoris ”, and so on) by a separate 
strophe or, at least, a separate verse. These spiritual 
poems, of which about 30,000 are preserved and again 
rendered generally accessible by the great collection 
known as “Analecta hymnica medii sevi”, fall within 
the general acceptation of the word h^nnn. Sev- 
eral of the more important kinds are treated under 
separate articles, see Rhythmical Offices, and Se- 
quences and Tropes. Their development and lofty 
meaning will be more fully treated under Hymnody 
AND Hymnology. 

Clemens Blume. 

Hymnody and Hymnology. — Hymnody, taken 
from the Greek means exactly “hymn song”, 

but as the hymn-singer as well as the hymn-poet are in- 
cluded under so we also include under hym- 

nody the hymnal verse or religious lyric. Hymnology 
is the science of hymnodjr or the historico-philological 
investigation and cesthetic estimation of hymns and 
hymn writers. 

I. Preliminary Remarks. — Hymnology is still re- 
cent in its origin. Until lately the vast material of 
Latin hjmnody lay buried for the most part in the 
manuscripts of the different libraries of Europe, not- 
withstanding the interest taken in spreading among 
the people a knowledge and love of hymns, especially 
of Latin hymns, as early as the twelfth century; and 
despite the activity with which the subject has been 
investigated in England, France, and Germany since 
the middle of the last century. As the “ Realencyclo- 
padie fiir protestantische Theologie” asserts: “Re- 
search in regard to hymns, as in general concerning 
the Latin ecclesiastical poetry of the Middle Ages, has 
made as yet but little progress in spite of the studies 
so actively pursued during the nineteenth century. 
Although it may have been thought that the compila- 
tions of Neale, Mone, Daniel, and others had provided 
fairly complete materials for research, we have since 
learnt how incomplete in quantity and quality the 
hitherto known material was by the publication of the 
“Analecta Hymnica”, begun by the Jesuit Father 
Dreves in 1886, continued after 1896 with his fellow 
Jesuit Father Blume [and since 1906 carried on by the 
latter aided by Rev, H* M. Bannister] Un- 

til this magnificent compilation is completed a com- 
prehensive description ox the Latin hymnody of the 
Middle Ages will qe impossible; and even then it will 
first of all require a most minute and thorough exam- 
ination” (Op. cit., 3rd ed., s. v. “KiTChenlied*', II). 
The “ Analecta Hymnica ” in the meantime has reached 
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the fifty-second volume and will be completed in 
six more volumes and several indexes. This work, 
however, only lays the foundations for a history of 
hymnody, which had hitherto been practically non- 
existent. We have been and are still in an incompar- 
ably worse state in regard to the hymnody of the 
Orient; for the Syrian, Armenian, and Greek hymns, 
in spite of the meritorious work of Pitra, Zingerle, 
Bickell, Krumbacher, and others, remain for the most 
part unpublished and even uninvestigated. For this 
reason, also, only the broadest outlines of the origin 
and development of hymnody can be given at present, 
and we must expect many future corrections and 
many additions to the long list of hymn writers. The 
latest researches have already changed the whole 
aspect of the subject. 

II. The Earliest Beginnings op Hymnodt. — ^To 
praise God in public worship through songs or hymns 
in the widest meaning of tne word (see Hymn) is a 
custom which the primitive Christians brought with 
them from the Synagogue. For that reason the eccle- 
siastical songs 01 the Christians and the Jews in the 
first centuries after Christ are essentially similar. 
They consisted mainly of the psalms and the canticles 
of the Old and New Testaments. The congregation 
(in contradistinction to the cantors) took part in the 
service, it seems, by intoning the responses or refrains, 
single acclamations, the Doxologies, the Alleluias, the 
Hoi^nnas, the Trisagion, and particularly the K 3 rrie- 
Eleison, and so origi^ted the Christian folk-song. 
Genuine hymns even in the broadest sense of the term 
were not yet to be met with. Even the four songs 
handed down to us through the “ Constitutiones Apos- 
tolicae which were intended as hymns in the morning, 
in the evening, before meals, and at candle light- 
ing, cannot be considered hynms. They are rather 
prayers which, in spite of the lyric tone and rhythmic 
quality evident in some passages, must be considered 
as songs in prose, similar to the Prefaces of the Mass, 
and which are mainly composed of extracts from the 
Scripture. 

The first of these four interesting songs is the Morn- 
ing Hymn (UfAvos is its heading in the Codex 
Alexandrinus of the fifth century in London; and 
vpo(T€ux^ in the seventh book of the Constitu- 
tiones ApostoHcae”; we call it the “Hynonus Angeli- 
cus”); A6|tt iv ir//l<rroLs BeQ (Gloria in excelsis Deo). 
The first part of this song of praise was written before 
150 A. D., and Saint Athanasius, after translating it 
into Latin, inserted the whole in the Western Liturgy 
(see Stimmen aus Maria -Laach, LXXIII, iv. 43 
sqq.). The Evening Hymn: Aiwtrc, waidesj K^ptoVj 
ahetre rb 6vofM Kvplov is the same as the ‘'Gloria 
in excelsis ” in a shorter form and with the first verse 
of Psalm cxii as introduction. The Hymn of Grace 
at meals begins: MXoynjrbs cl, KiJpte, 6 Tp4<p<av iiJk iK 
pebrTfrSs jfiov^ b dcdoin rpoxp^v 'irdcr^ capKl. These words 
show plainly their origin in the Holy Scriptures, and 
from them can be seen to what extent, if at all, they 
are ruled by rhythm and metre. The fourth song, 
the celebrated ‘'Candle-light Hymn ” beginning 
IKapbv which St. Basil describes as old in his day, is 
more rhythmical than the others. It is usually divided 
into twelve verses; these verses vary between five, 
six, eight, nine, ten and eleven syllables. This at 
most is the very beginning of what is termed a hymn 
in metrical language. The fact that in the fifth 
and later centuries these songs and prayers were 
called “hymns” is another instance of the error com- 
mitted in determining the ori^ of hymnody by de- 
ductions from passages in ancient writers where the 
expression ^fivos or hymnm occurs. 

The earliest safe historical data we find in endeav- 
ouring to trace the origin belong to the fourth century. 
The writing of Christian hymns intended to be sxmg 
in Christian congregations was first undertaken to 
counteract the activity of the heretics. The Gnostics 


Bar-Daisan, or Bardesanes, and his son Harmonius 
had incorporated their erroneous doctrine in beautiful 
hymns, and, as St. Ephraem the Syrian says, “clothed 
the pest of depravation in the garment of musical 
beauty”. As these hymns became very popular an 
antidote was needed. This induced St. Ephraem 
(d. 373) to write Syrian hymns. His success inspired 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 389) to counteract the 
heresy of the Arians by Greek hymns. About the 
same time St. Ambrose (d. 397) composed Latin 
hymns although the productions of his forerunner in 
Latin h 3 nnnody, St. Hilary of Poitiers (d. 366), had 
been imsuccessful because they failed to please the 
popular taste. Thus the earliest known founders of 
nymnody in the East and West appear at the same 
period. Even before them Clement of Alexandria 
(d. about 215) had composed a sublime “song of praise 
to Christ the Redeemer ” which begins with hrbfuov 
v6\(av dSaiaVf and at the end of the third century we 
had the glorious song of the virgins "Avcodev, 
poijs byeparlvcKpos of St. Methodius (d. about 
311). But the latter song from the ^viJ^irbcriov of 
the Bishop of Olympus is to be classed rather under 
Christian dramatic than lyric verse, while the song 
added to the UaLBayor/bs of Clement is probably not 
by him, but is of an earlier date. Thus, to conclude 
from known facts, the writing of hymns proper begins 
towards the middle of the fourth century in the East 
and soon afterwards appears in the West. There are 
many points of contact between the two hymnodies; 
just as a certain influence was exerted by the Syrians 
on the Greeks and by both together on the Armenians 
in respect to the content and form of hymnSj in like 
manner the East, particularly the half-Semitic, half- 
Greek Syrian Church influenced the development of 
Western Latin hymnody. But as to the extent of 
this influence, there is still much uncertainty and 
opinions consequently differ greatly. Most likely 
this influence is often over-estimated. At all events 
the East and West followed separate paths in hym- 
nody from the very beginning, and in spite of their 
common characteristics the outward form of the 
hymns was very different. 

III. Metre op Christian Hymnody. — By degrees 
Christian hymnody became more opposed in outward 
form to the ancient pagan verse. Nor was this a dis- 
advantage. Christian verse was intended specially 
for the congregation, for the people, who in those days 
took a much more active and important part in the 
Liturgy than is now the case. Christian hymnody is 
therefore originally and essentially a poetry of the 
people. The popular and primitive principle of 
poetic forms is the rhythmical principle; the nse and 
fall in the verse is governed, not by quantity of sylla- 
bles — ^which only the learned recognize — but by the 
natural accent of the word. To this principle of 
rhythm or accentual principle the quantitative prin- 
ciple is directly opposed as the latter regards only the 
length of syllables without heeding the usual in- 
tonation of the word. The Kunst-Dichtung or arti- 
ficial verse used the latter principle, but not with 
lasting success. For the essence of language and the 
natural tendency of the people favour the accentual 
principle. The Humanists and many of the learned 
for a long time regarded the rhythmical verse form 
with contempt; but this false prejudice has disap- 
peared. The decisive verdict of Krumbacher on 
Greek hymnody, which is of OTeat importance for the 
right valuation of Christian hymnody, is as follows: 
“None could reach the heart of the people with tones 
that found no echo in their living speech. The dan- 
ger that lurked here will not be under-estimated by 
the historian; for had there not been invented and re- 
ceived at the appointed time another artistic form of 
expression, the Greek nation would have lost forever 
the treasure of a true religious poetry. Thanks to 
this new form alone a sort of literature arose which in 
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poetical feeling, variety, and depth may be placed be- 
side the greatest productions of ancient poetry. ^ This 
effective artistic form which awoke with a magic cry 
the poetic genius of the Hellenes and lent to the 
lethargic tongues measures of ancient power is rhyth- 
mical verse” (“Gesch. der byzant. Lit.'', Munich, 
1897, p. 655). To a greater degree the above is true 
in regard to Latin hymnody, especially for the Middle 
Ages. 

The Christian poets did not all immediately aban- 
don the old classic quantitative metre for the accen- 
tual. Many even reverted to its use later particularly 
in the age of the Carlovingians. It is interesting, 
however, to note that such hymns found no real fa- 
vour with the people and therefore were rarely incor- 
porated in the Liturgy. Occasionally, indeed, their 
lack of rhythm was redeemed by excellent qualities; 
for instance, when they employed a very popular 
metrical form and took care that the natural word 
accent should correspond as far as possible with the 
accent required by the quantitative metre, i. e. 
the accented syllables of the word should occur in the 
long accented place of the verse scheme. The last 
case is therefore a compromise between the quantita- 
tive and the accentual or rhythmical principles.^ We 
have an example of all these excellent qualities in the 
hymns of St. Ambrose. He observes the rules of 
quantity, but chooses a popular metre, the iambic 
dimeter, with its regular succession of accented and 
unaccented syllables, from which arises the so-called 
alternating rhytlun which marks the human step and 
pulse and is, therefore, the most natural and popular 
rhythm. He usually avoids a conflict between the 
word accent and the verse accent; his quantitative 
hymns can therefore be read rhythmically. This is 
one of the reasons of the lasting popularity of the 
hymns of St. Ambrose. The metre he selected, a 
strophe consisting of four iambic dimeters, was so 
popular that a multitude of hymns were composed 
with the same verse scheme, and are called hymni 
AnibrosianL Soon, however, many writers began to 
neglect the quantity of the syllables and their verses 
became in the fifth century purely rhythmical. The 
earliest known writer using such rhythmical iambics 
is Bishop Auspicius of Toul (d. about 470) ; hence, 
the purely rhythmical strophe is called the Au- 
spician strophe. Both these iambic dimeters prob- 
ably sprang from the versus saturnius. the favour- 
ite metre of the profane popular poetry of the 
Romans. 

Next to this metre in popularity was the versus 
popularis or 7roXirt/c6s, the name of which explains its 
character. Christian poetiy adopted this metre also 
on account of its popularity. For instance, let us 
compare the followmg child-puzzle verse: 

R^x erft, qui r(5cte mciet | quf non fdciet, n6n erft 
with the beginning of a hymn of St. Hilary of 
Poitiers; 

Adse c4mis gldridsse | cadfici c5rporfs. 

This versus popularis and the iamhic dimeter are 
the two metres in which most of the early Christian 
hymns were written, both in Latin and in Greek. This 
proves that Christian hymnody strove for popularity 
even in its outward form. For a similar reason the 
quantitative principle was gradually abandoned by 
hymn writers in favour of the rhythmical. ‘ ^ It is cer- 
tainly no mere chance ”, as has been very justly said in 
the ‘"Byzantinische Zeitschrift ” (XXII, 244), ‘Hhat 
Christians were the first to break away from the 
learned game of long and short syllables mtended for 
the eye alone; for they wished to reach the ear of the 
masses. These early Christians strove for and at- 
tained by means of the metrical system of their ecclesi- 
astical poetry that which in German religious poetry 
was first achieved by Luther .... contact with -^e 
p^eople, with their ear, and thus, with their heart.” 
The further development of this rhythmical, poetical 


form, especially in Latin, is thus briefly described by 
Meyer. “First, from the fifth century a slow grop- 
ing struggle with many essays, clumsy but still attrac- 
tive in their ingenuousness. In the eleventh century 
begins the contrast of a finished art which in complete 
regularity creates the most various and beautiful 
forms, on the surviving examples of which the Ro- 
mance poets and also, to some extent, the Ger- 
manic poets model their work even to-day” 
(Meyer, “Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur mittella- 
teinischen Rhythmik”, Berlin, 1905, 1, 2). The 
rhythmical principle, especially in its union with 
rhyme, gained a complete victory over the ancient 
classic prosody. 

IV. Hymnody op the Orient. — A. Syriac Hymnody. 
— ^The first known Christian hymn writer among the 
Syrians is also the first in point of importance and 
fecundity, St. Ephraem the Syrian (c. 373). It is im- 
possible to say which of the many songs ascribed to him 
are authentic as there is no satisfactory edition of his 
works. His poems may be divided*" into the two 
classes so common in Syriac hymnody: “ M^mr^ ” and 
“Madrasch^”. The former are poetic speeches or 
expositions of the Holy Scriptures in uniform metre 
without division into strophes; they scarcely come 
within our present scope. The “Madrasch^” on the 
contrary are songs and hymns composed in strophes, 
the strophes consisting of from four to six verse lines 
and closing as a rule with a refrain. St. Ephraem 
was particularly fond of the seven-syllable verse line, 
hence called the Ephraemic. The quantity of the 
syllables is scarcely regarded, the syllables for the 
most part being simply counted. Among the songs 
which are ascribed to St. Ephraem, no fewer than 
sixty-five are directed against different heretics; 
others have as their theme Christmas, Paradise, 
Faith, and Death. To this last subject he dedicated 
eighty-five hymns, probably intended for funeral 
services. Many of his songs, of which several are set 
to the same tune, were adopted by the S3rriac Liturgy 
and have been preserved in it ever since. The main 
tenor of these hymns is often very dissimilar to that in 
the early Greek and especially the Latin hymnody. 
The sensuousness and the glow of Oriental imagina- 
tion and the love of symbolism are evident, in some 
hymns more, in others less. Among the disciples and 
imitators of Ephraem we may note in particular Cy- 
rillonas (end or the fourth century) whose hymns on 
the Crucifixion, Easter, and the Grain of Wheat are 
still extant; Balfleiis (c. 430) after whom the Syriac 
pentasyllabic verse is called the “baleasic”; James of 
Sarugh (d. 521) named by his contemporaries the 
“flute of the Holy Spirit and the harp of the believing 
church”, though he was a Monophysite. None of 
these equalled St. Ephraem in poetic gift. Syriac 
hymnody may be said to have died out after the 
seventh century as a result of the conquest of Syria by 
the Arabs, though the following centuries produced 
several poets whose hymns are chiefly to be found in 
the Nestorian Psalter. 

B. Greek Hymnody. — Here also we must be con- 
tented with the barest outlines, only a small part of 
the material has been gathered from the libraries, 
notwithstanding the publications by Pitra, Christ, 
Paranikas, Daniel, and. Amphilochius and the detailed 
investigations by Mone, Bouvy, Wilhelm Meyer, and 
especially Krumbacher. Greek hymnody, if we take 
hymn in the wider sense of the word, begins with 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 389). In their outer 
form his numerous and often lengthy poems still rest 
on ancient classical foundation ana are exclusively 
governed by the laws of quantity. Their language 
unites delicacy and verbal richness to subtility of ex- 
pression and precision of theological definition while 
glowing with the warmth of feeling. The smaller por- 
tion ofTais poetical compositions are lyrical, and even 
among these only hymns in the wider sense of the 
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word are found, as the glorious Gfivos els Xpiarhv be- 
ginning as follows: 

Se, rbv &<f>6LTOP ftovdpxv^, 

Ads &vvfiveLpj 86s deideLv^ 

T6p dvaKra^ rbv 8e<nrbrfiVj 
At’ 8v ^fMvos, 8t^ 6v alvos. 

These hynms in artistic form did not reach the 
people nor did they ever form part of the Liturgy. 
The same is true of the stirring songs of Synesius (d. 
430), which were also written in classical form. They 
are a rosary of twelve hymns of singular sublimity, 
delicacy, and polish, whose contents at times betray 
the neo-Platonist; six of them, however, written prol> 
ably at a later period of the author’s life, are distinctly 
Christian in tone. To all of them the term metrical 
prayer rather than hymn should be applied. “The 
easy metres that have something playful in them are 
unsuited to the dignity of the contents, while the failure 
to separate the verses into strophes and their prominent 
subjective tone disqualified them for use in the Liturgy” 
(Baumgartner, “Gesch. der Weltlit. ”, IV, 62). 

We may look upon the inventive and stirring writer 
Romanos (d. probably c. 560) as the real founder of 
Greek hynmody. In his poems the quantitative prin- 
ciple has completely given way to the accentual, 
rhythmical principle; and wdth the triumph of this 
principle the great day of the Greek Christian hym- 
nody begins. About eighty hymns of Roamnos have 
come down to us; nearly all of them show the artistic 
form of the “contakia”. These contakia consist of 
from twenty to thirty or even more strophes of uni- 
form structure to which is prefixed as a rule one, but 
occasionally two or three strophes of varying struc- 
ture; every strophe (rpoirdptov or oT/tos), the numerous 
verses of which are generally different, is followed by a 
refrain of one or two short lines. The most popular of 
his hymns was the Christmas hymn which was per- 
formed with great festal pomp at the imperial court 
eve^ year, until the twelfth century, by a double 
choir from the St. Sophia and the Church of the 
Apostles. It may well be called a performance, for 
such a lengthy song, set to music, sung by choirs and 
counterchoirs, and supplied with proem and refrain, 
resembles rather a dramatic oratorio than what we are 
accustomed to call a hymn. It begins thus: 

’H Trap64'vos a'fipjepov rbv inrepodtrutv rlfcrei 
Kal i] yij rb (rr^Xatov rQ dirpovlrtp irpocrdyei. 
"AyyeXoL pjerh voi/j^vav 8o^\oyov(ri,Vj 
'M.dyoi 8b fierb. dffrbpos b8oi'7ropod<riv, 

Romanos deserves, as the greatest of the Byzantine 
poets, the surname b fi€\(p86s. Clear and precise in 
theological language, he possesses in a high degree the 
depth and fire of a true lyric poet. He was unable, 
however, to avoid monotony and repetition owing to 
the uncommon length of the hymns, and a comparison 
with the father of Latin hymnody, Saint Ambrose, 
must leave him at a disadvantage. 

The Patriarch Sergius bf Constantinople, a Mono- 
thelite (610-41), followed as a poet very closely in the 
path of Romanos. It is, however, more than doubt- 
ful if the’Aicd^to'Tos Gfufos (so called because the clergy 
and people were obliged to stand while intoning it) 
should be ascribed ^ him; it is also impossible to 
ascertain whether this lengthy song of thank^ving to 
the Mother of God, inspired by the rescue of Constan- 
tinople and the empire from tne Avars, was composed 
in the year 626 or 677 or 711. At all events it is still 
greatly reverenced in the Greek Church and is a shining 
witness of the poetical creative power of the seventh 
century. “Whatever enthusiasm for the Blessed 
Virgin, whatever knowledge of Biblical types and in 
general of religious objects and ideas was able to ac- 
complish, whatever ornament of speech, versatility of 
expression, skill of rhythm and rhyme could add, all 
that is effected here in an unsurpassed degree ” (“ Zeit- 
schriR ffir Kirchengeschichte ”, V. 228 sq.). The 
Patriarch Sophronius of Jerusalem (629) devoted him- 


self more to a learned, and often very arid, artificial 
form of poetry. To these chief representatives of the 
florescence of Greek hymnody may be added Andreas- 
Pj^hos, eight of whose charming “idiomela” on the 
chiefs of the Apostles are preserved; and Byzantios 
and Cyprianos, of whom, however, only the names are 
known. At the opening of the eighth century St. 
Andrew, Archbishop of Crete (d. about 726), created 
the artistic measure of the “canons”. A canon is a 
hymn composed of eight or, in remembrance of the 
nme Canticles of the Old Testament, of nine different 
songs, each of which has a peculiar construction and 
consists of three, four and, originally, more strophes. 
St. Andrew wrote one hymn of as many as 250 
strophes that became proverbial on account of its 
length and is called 6 pAyas Kavtiv. The influence of 
the great Romanos is unmistakable in the poems of St, 
Andrew; besides, the reflections and great verbosity 
often give a jarring and tiring impression. ^ The can- 
ons were particularly cultivated in the eighth cen- 
tury by St. John of Damascus and his half-brother St. 
Cosmas. Their model in language and metre was St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, so they tried to revive the use of 
the old classical quantitative principle. In this arti- 
ficial verse their description grew subtilized and often 
obscure, and genuine poetic feeling suffered from 
pedantry. These were not songs for the people. But 
nowever inferior they were to the natural stirring 
contakia, these canons were greatly admired and imi- 
tated by contempora]^ hymn writers. 

Disastrous as was its effect on hynmody the icono- 
clasm of the eighth and ninth centuries called forth a 
spiritual reaction which was forcibly expressed in 
religious poetry and inspired many excellent songs. 
These songs in particular have been the longest re- 
tained in the Greek Liturgy. After the Syracusians, 
Gregory and Theodosius, St. Joseph the Hymno- 

f rapher (d. about 883) and the imposing succession of 
tudites are especially to be noted here. The great 
monastery of the Studium (Studion) at Constanti- 
nople became a nursery of hymnography. The heg- 
umen (or abbot) of the monastery, St. Theodore 
(d. 866), began with the triumphal canon for the great 
festival that commemorated the victory of the icons, 
with his canon on the Last Judgment which is de- 
scribed by Neale as “the grandest judgment-hymn of 
the Church ”, and with numerous other hymns. After 
him come his brother Joseph, later Bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, who suffered martyrdom, the Studites, Theo- 
phane^ Antonios, Arsenios, Basilios, Nicolaos, and 
lastly George of Nicomedia and Theodorus of Smyrna. 
In the hynms of all these poets, along with some ex- 
cellent qualities, there is more or less Byzantine 
bombast or inflated exaggeration and heap^ of epi- 
thet^. A remarkable personality at this time is the 
talented poetess Kasia (iKaaa-ia) who about 830 was 
chosen as a bride for the future Emperor Theophilus 
on account of her beauty, but was rejected because of 
her too great frankness. She then founded a convent 
of nuns in which she devoted herself to profane and 
sacred poetry, as did the celebrated nun Hroswitha von 
Gandersheim long after her. Her best known poems 
are the three idiomela on the birth of Christ, on the 
birth of St. John the Baptist, and on the Wednesday 
of Holy Week, all of which were incorporated in the 
Liturgy. A disastrous event for hymnody was the 
revision of the hymnal imdertaken m the ninth cen- 
tury. Many beautiful contakia were dropped from 
the Liturgy in favour of the canons, and many of 
the old hymns were “improved”, that is, mutilated. 
This kind of renovation showed that poetic feeling 
was declining. Hymnody now gleaned only a scanty 
aftemaath. In the eleventh century even the Greet 
Liturgy ceased to develop and there remained no soil 
in which Greek religious poetry could thrive. Only a 
few isolated hymn writers appeared in the Byzantme 
Empire after that time; such were Johaimes Mauro- 
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pus, Johannes Zonaras, and Nicephorus Blemmida. 
On foreign soil, in Italy, there was, however, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a reflorescence, espe- 
cially in the Basilian convent at Grottaferrata near 
Rome, founded by Nilus the Younger in 1005. 

V. Hymnody op the WEST.—iflim Hymnody . — 
The West began to cultivate religious poet^ at the 
same time as did the East. From the beginning in 
spite of some similarity the Western poems were of a 
very different nature and were hymns in the more 
restricted sense of the word. They were incorporated 
into all parts of the Liturgy. ^ hymnody began to 
decline m the East, it revived in the West becoming 
more vigorous and fruitful than ever; this was espe- 
cially so from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. 
The works of the religious lyric poetry ^ve us an in- 
structive picture of the culture and spiritual life of 
the early Christian Age and of the Middle Ages that is 
wholly unexpected. ‘‘In this religious poetry the 
entire Church co-operated, popes, kings, cardinals, 
bi^ops, the brightest lights of science, influential 
statesmen and ambassadors, humble monks, and 
simple schoolmasters The versatility and uni- 

versality of rel%ious culture, the harmony of men- 
tal life with the life of feeling lent to religious poetry 
that richness and depth, that fullness and fervour, 
which irresistibly attract even the unbelievers ” (Baum- 
gartner, “Geschichte der Weltliteratur”, IV, 441). 

(1) First Period up to the Carloviingian Age . — ^At the 
cradle of Latin hymnody stands the great opponent of 
the Arians, St. Hilary of Poitiers (d. 366). While 
exiled to Asia Minor he was inspired by the example of 
the Easterns to compose hymns, on which a verdict 
cannot now be pronounced as we possess only the 
fragments of three or four. The fost celebrates^ in 
ascTepiadic alternating with glyconic metre, the birth 
of the Son co-equal with the Father: 

Ante saecula qui manens 

Semperque nate, semper ut est pater. 

From this abecedary, that is, a hymn in which every 
strophe begins with the corresponding letter of the 
alphabet, there are missing the strokes beginning 
with the letters from U to Z. The second hymn, also 
an abecedary, is apparently the song of the new birth 
of a soul in baptism; the whole song would enable us 
to ascertain tms, but the first five strophes (beginning 
with A to E) have been lost. The first of the eighteen 
remaining strophes, which consist each of two iambic 
senaries, begins: 

Fefellit saevam verbum factum et caro. 

In the third hymn, each strophe of which con- 
sists of three verstcs politicij that is, of trochaic 
tetrameters, is described the “Hostis fallax saecu- 
lorum et dirae mortis artifex” (str. ii, 1) ; in the tenth 
strophe the single handwriting in which these^ three 
hymns are given us breaks off. The language is pro- 
found and obscure, and it is only too clear that St. 
Hilary could not have become popular with such 
hymns. All other hymns ascribed to him must be 
rejected as spurious with the exception of the hymn to 
Christ, written in twenty-four strophes: 

Hymnum dicat turba fratrum, [ hymnum cantus per- 
sonet, 

Christo regi concinnantes | laudem demus debitam. 

It was reserved for St. Ambrose (d. 397) to become 
the real “Father of Latin hymnody”. Of his pithy 
and pi*ofound hymns fourteen genuine ones have come 
down to us in addition to four others which are 
now used at Tierce, Sext, and None in the Roman 
Breviary, and the hymn of the virgins “ Jesu corona 
virginum”, which are of very doubtful authenticity. 
Their outer form has been described above. They be- 
came at once favourites with the people, drew tears of 
devotion from the great St. Augustine, and were com- 
mitted to memory by his mother St. Monica and 
others. They gave a model and form for all the later 
Breviary hymns, and from the beginning they re- 


mained as component parts of the Liturgy, the re- 
visors of the Breviary having left at least three of 
them in the prayers of the canonical hours, namely: 
“JEterna Christi munera”, “.^Eteme rerum conditor” 
and the inimitably beautiful hymn at Lauds “Splen- 
dor patemse glorise”. The first strophes of the last- 
named hymn give an idea of the profound poetry 
of the Bishop of Milan (note that the two strophes 
form one sentence) : 

Splendor patemse glorise, Verusque sol, illabere 

De luce lucem proferens, Micans nitore perpeti 

Lux lucis et fons luminis, lubaraue sancti spiritus 

Dies dierum, illuminans Infunae nostris sensibus. 

Richard Chenevix Trench, Protestant Archbishop 
of Dublin, writes of the hymns of St. Ambrose as fol- 
lows: “After being accustomed to the softer and 
richer strains of the later Christian poets .... it is 
some little while before one returns with a hearty con- 
sent and liking to the almost austere simplicity which 

characterizes the hynms of St. Ambrose Only- 

after a while does one learn to feel the grandeur of this 
unadorned metre, and the profound, though it may 
have been more instinctive than conscious, wisdom of 
the poet in choosing it; or to appreciate that noble 
confidence in the surpassing interest of his theme, 
which has rendered him indifferent to any but its sim- 
plest setting forth. It is as though, building an altar 
to the living God, he would observe the Levitical pre- 
cept, and rear it of unhewn stones, upon which no tool 
has been lifted. The great objects of faith in their 
simplest expression are felt by him so sufficient to stir 
all the deepest affections of the heart, that any at- 
tempt to (fress them up, to array them in moving 
language, were merely superfluous. The passion is 
there, but it is latent and represt, a fire burning in- 
wardly, the glow of an austere enthusiasm, which 
reveak itself indeed, but not to every careless be- 
holder. Nor do we presently fail to observe how 
truly these poems belonged to their time and to the 
circumstances under which they were produced, how 
suitably the faith which was in actual conflict with, 
and was just triumphing over, the powers of this 
world, found its utterance in hymns such as these, 
wherein is no softness, perhaps little tenderness; but 
a rock-like firmness, the old Roman stoicism trans- 
muted and glorified into that nobler Christian courage, 
which encountered and at length overcame the world ” 
(“Sacred Latin Poetry”, London, 1874, 87 sq.). 

Notwithstanding the deep impression made by St. 
Ambrose's hymns on St. Augustine, the latter did not 
contribute to hymnody but left us only an interesting 
rhythmical abecedary composed in the year 393 and in- 
tended for singing as the repetition verse proves. This 
hymn cannot be classed as lyric poetry but is a purely 
didactic exposition of the history and nature of Donat- 
ism. Nor can Pope Damasus I (d. 384), to whom a 
hymn in honour of St. Agatha and one to St. Andrew 
are erroneously ascribed, be counted among hymn 
writers, although the elegance of expression and pol- 
ished form of his epigraphic poems display poetic 
talent. In general it seems that for decades at least, 
and perhaps longer, after St. Ambrose no poet essayed 
to enrich the Latin Liturgy with genuine hymns. The 
round of ecclesiastical feasts was still small; for the 
then customary canonical hours, the great feasts of 
Easter, Christmas, and Epiphany, the festal anniver- 
saries of the chief Apostles and the Martyrs splendid 
hymns had been composed by St. Ambrose which were 
adopted with enthusiasm wherever hymns were used 
with the Litur^. The liturgical need was abund- 
antly satisfied therewith and perhaps in the beginning 
no one had the courage to claim for his poems a place 
in the Liturgy side by side with those of St. Ambrose. 

This explains, perhaps, the singular fact that Aure- 
lius Prudentius (d. after 405) ^ the poet who comes 
next after St. Ambrose in point of date, composed 
hymns only for private devotion, and that in construe- 
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tion and form they stood in complete contrast to the 
hymns of his ^eat predecessor. The Muse indeed 
that speaks in the songs of the Spaniard is quite differ- 
ent from the Muse of the hyims of the Milanese; 
Dreves has termed it the romantic Muse. The highly 
poetic songs which compose the two books “Kathe- 
merinon ” and “ Peristephanon ” of Prudentius should 
not be compared with St. Ambrose's hymns; the 
former as well as the latter are masterpieces of their 
kind. St. Ambrose's hymns, like the old Roman 
dome, impress us by their classical dignity and weight, 
while Prudentius, like the Gothic cathedral, elevates 
our souls by the richness of his form and the bold 
flights of ins fancy. The exquisite beauty of the 
hymns of Prudentius induced the Mozarabians to in- 
corporate in their Liturgy some of the martyr hymns 
from the ‘^Peristephanon" notwithstanding their 
great length and their private devotional character. 
In the Roman service as well, several beautiful ex- 
tracts or centos were used in the Liturgy. Such are 
those hymns which were used for Lauds on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday and are still retained m 
the Roman Breviary, namely: ‘‘Ales diei nuntius"; 
“ Nox et tenebrse et nubila ” ; “Lux ecce surmt aurea ” 
and the charming hymn to the Holy Innocents: 
“Salvete flores martyrum". It is regrettable that 
others have been given up, for instance, the Christmas 
hymn which was widely known in the Middle Ages, 
the first strophe of which is as follows: 

Corde natus ex parentis | ante mundi exordium. 
Alpha et O cognominatus, | ipse fons et clausula 
Omnium, quae sunt, fuerunt, | quseque post futura 
sunt 

Saeculorum saeculis. 

Prudentius had apparently no followers, but St. 
Ambrose, as soon as the desire and course awoke to 
introduce other hymns than his into the Litur^, was 
the permanent model and pattern. These additions 
were made in the fifth century and were occasioned by 
the increased number of festivals. The so-called 
hymni Anibrosiani bear witness to this fact, as they 
are identical in outer form with the hymns of St. Am- 
brose; while each strophe consists of four iambic di- 
meters, as a rule, eight strophes form a hynm. The 
authors are mostly unknown. It cannot be deter- 
mined whether the Bishop Paulinus of Nola (d. 431) is 
the first among them. According to Gennadius he is 
said to have written among other works a book of 
hymns; but it cannot be ascertained what they were, 
as among the extant lyrical poems of Paulinus there is 
no hymn proper to be found, though there are three 
poetical paraphrases of the Psalnis and a morning 
prayer written in hexameters: 

dmnipotens genitor, rerum cui summa potestas, eto. 
Pope Gelasius I (d. 496) wrote genuine Ambrosian 
hynms as Gennadius tells us; but no single hymn can 
be ascribed with certainty to this pope. Of the poet 
Cfielius Sedulius (about 450) we have two hymni so 
entitled by him, besides a great “Carmen et opus 
paschale" (a kind of harmonized Gospel). Of these 
hymni, one, in spite of the refrain, is really a didactic 
poem; the other is still preserved in the Liturgy. 
The latter is the abecedary: 

A solis ortus cardine 
Ad usque terrse limitem, 

Christum canamus principem 
Natum Maria virgine, etc. 

The metre and form of these strophes are those fa- 
voured by St. Ambrose while the number of strophes 
corresponding to the letters of the alphabet is much 
greater. From the “Carmen paschale” were taken 
later several hexameter verses which now form the 
Introit of the votive Mass of the Blessed Virgin: 
“Salve, sancta parens, enixa puerpera regem", etc. 
The most faithful, one might almost say slavish, imi- 
tator of St. Ambrose was Magnus Felix Ennodius, 
Bishop of Pavia (d. 521) who, while archdeacon of 


Milan, wrote twelve hymns which correspond in outer 
structure with those of St. Ambrose; but they were 
not incorporated in the Liturgy. 

In the empire of the Frankish dynasty of the Mero- 
vingians Venantius Fortimatus, Bishop of Poitiers (d. 
about 605), is the most prominent poet. He was 
chiefly a non-liturgical poet; but he left a lasting 
monument in the Liturgy in the two fine hymns on the 
Crucifixion: 

Pange lingua gloriosi 
Proelium certaminis, etc., 

and 

Vexilla regis prodeunt, 

Fulget crucis mysterium, etc., 
and in the one to Our Lady: 

Quern terra, pontus, aethera, 

Colunt, adorant, prsedicant. 

The two last-mentioned hymns are Ambrosian in 
metre, structure, and number of strophes. The Pro- 
cessional hymn formerly sung at Easter, “Salve festa 
dies toto venerabilis sevo ”, is especially to be noted; it 
was taken from his soaring Easter song: 

Tempora florigero rutilant distincta sereno 
Et maiore poll lumine porta patet, etc. 

Many of Fortunatus's hymns have been lost. The 
“Hymnus ad Mandatum” on Holy Thursday was a 
very popular and widely known composition written 
in the Ambrosian style by the Bishop Flavius of 
Chalon-sur-Sa6ne (d. 591). It begins: 

Tellus ac sethra iubilent 
In magni cena principis. 

No other hymns by this bishop are known. As 
curiosities from this age two hymns are to be men- 
tioned in honour of St. Medardus by one of the Me- 
rovingians, namely the highly gifted but notorious 
profligate King Chilperic I (d. 584). They are bad 
verses but the contents are profound and the imagery 
is striking. These hymns never found a place in the 
Liturgy. 

As in Ital;^ the cradle of hymnodv, and in the 
Merovingian Empire, hymnody flourished more and 
more after the seventh century in Spain, whose great 
writer Prudentius we have already noticed. The ob- 
ject of the writers to supply the Mozarabian Liturgv 
with hymns was carried out so well that we can speak 
of a particular Mozarabian hymnody consisting of 
over 200 hymns independent of the songs adopted 
from the hymnal works of St. Ambrose, Prudentius,. 
and Sedulius or borrowed from the Roman Liturgy. 
The writers of these hymns were without exception 
bishops, as Isidore of Seville (d. 636), Braulio of Sara- 
gossa (d. 651), Eugenius II of Toledo (d. 657), Quiri- 
cus of Barcelona (d. 666) and Cypdlla of Toledo (d. 
about 783) . With few exceptions it remains doubtful 
which Mozarabic hymns should be attributed to each 
of these poets. Most of these productions are in the 
metre of St. Ambrose, and as all the hymns of that- 
saint, except the one in honour of the Milanese saints, 
were used in the Mozarabic service, his influence is 
unquestionable. The poetic value of the Mozarabic 
poems is far from being uniform; the greater part 
have only historico-literary interest. 

Of a quite different order are the Latin poeins of the 
ancient Irish Church. They are all intended for pri- 
vate devotion or non-liturgucal uses. Not only the 
quantitative, but also the accentual principle is re- 
jected. The number of syllables forma the verse but 
in union with rhyme and alliteration. Rhyme is used 
there as early as the sixth century; it develops steadily 
and appears in the seventh and especially in the eighth 
century in its richest and purest form. The progress 
in rhyme is so constant that it may be taken as a cri- 
terion of date. Singular, too, is the taste for allitera- 
tion as expressed in verses like “ 0 rex o rector regi- 
minis” or “Patrem precor potentise”. The oldest 
hymn written in Ireland, and at the same time the 
oldest purely rhythmical Latin hymn, is that of St. 
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Secundinus or Sechnall (d. about 448) to St. Patrick: 

Audite, omnes amantes Deum, sancta merita. 

It is written in the rhythm of St. Hilary’s “ Hymnum 
dicat turba fratrum”; and the latter hymn may pos- 
sibly have inspired it. St. Hilary was very popular in 
Ireland as were his compositions, and many ancient 
Irish hymns show exactly the scheme of this poem. 
The next poet in point of time to be mentioned is St. 
Gildas (d. 569) , with his singular song (Lorica) : 

Suffra^are trinitatis unitas, 

Unitatis miserere trinitas, etc., 
which found widespread popularity through Latha- 
can Scotigena (Laidcenn) . Other hymn writers are St. 
Columba (Colum Gille, d. 597), five of whose hymns 
are extant; St. Columbanus (d. 615), St. Ultan of 
Ardbreccan (d. 656), Colman Mac Murchon, Abbot 
of Maghbile (died about 731), (Engus Mac Tipraite 
(about 741), Cuchuimne (about 746) and Saint Maol- 
ruain. Abbot of Tallaght (d. 792). ^ In the begin- 
ning of the ninth century the productivity of ancient 
Irish hymnody seems to have ceased. Ap. Irishman 
by birth, but not writing in the ancient Irish manner, 
was the Scholastic of Lifege, Sedulius Scotus (d. after 
874). Here the Venerable Bede, born in the British 
Isles, may be mentioned, though he exercised much 
less influence through his generally dry hymns than 
through his more important work De arte metrica 

It is remarkable at first sight that no Irish Latin 
hymn was adopted into the Liturgy or into the ancient 
Irish Church. In seeking an explanation of this fact 
we are led back to one of the most striking person- 
alities of the second half of the sixth century, Pope 
Gregory the Great (d. 604). According to an old 
Irish legend, he sent about the year 592 a hymn book 
to St. Columba with the ** hymns of the week”, i. e. 
with the hymns for Matins, Lauds, and Vespers for the 
different days of the week. This hymn book, to 
which the hymns of the Commune Sanctorum” were 
added before the ninth centu^, supplanted towards the 
end of that century the old Benedictine hymns in the 
Roman Breviary among the ‘^hymni dominicales et 
feriales”, and in the hymns used for the Commune 
Sanctorum Many of these hymns were wrritten by 
Gregory the Great himself, which shows that he merits 
an important place in a history of Latin hymnody. 
Lack of space forbids closer examination of this ques- 
tion, with which is connected the introduction of hymns 
into the Roman Litui^ during the ninth century. 

(2) Period from the Carlovingians to the Crusades . — 
The impulse that letters received in the empire of the 
first Carlovingians benefited poetry also but it was not 
in every way advantageous for hymnody, as there was 
a return to artificial poetry and tne old classical metre, 
whereby the development of accentual rhythm and 
folk-song was again somewhat hampered. Only by 
degrees the accentual folk-poetry rose again in the 
eleventh century to the surface, with renewed vigour 
owing largely to the impulse given it by the school of 
St. Gall. In this last stage of transition there are 
side by side with fine poems many clumsy efforts in 
barbaric language, especially in the hymns of un- 
known authors of the tenth century. The separate 
groups and schools of poets of this period can be 
sketched here only briefly. First we find the circle of 
poets from the palace school of Charlemagne: Paulus 
Diaconus (d. 798), Paulinus of Aquileia (d. 802), 
Alcuin, Abbot of St. Martin of Tours (d. 804), Theo- 
dulf, Bishop of Orleans (d. 821), and Rabanus (d. 856) 
who introduces us to the school of Fulda. All these 
contributed extensive poetical works to hymnody. 
Thus, Paulus Diaconus is the author of a celebrated 
hymn on St. John the Baptist: ‘^Ut queant laxis 
resonare fibris”, a masterpiece of spiritual and har- 
monious lyricism in Sapphic strophes, but somewhat 
strained and bizarre; and a fervent and polished 
hymn on the Assumption of Our Lady: ‘'Quispossit 
amplo famine praepotens”, Paulinus of Aquileia is 


known by his nine hymns, among them the splendid 
one on the chiefs of the Apostles: ‘'Felix per omnes 
festum mundi cardmes ”, with the division- 

0 Roma felix, quae tantorum principum 
Es purpurata pretioso sanguine. 

Of Theodulf we have among others the once wide- 
spread processional hymn for Palm Sunday: “Gloria 
laus et honor tibi sit, rex Cliriste, redemptor.” 
Alcuin in the great bulk of his poems has only 
left two real hymns. With Rabanus, afterwards 
Archbishop of Mainz, we reach the poetic school 
of Fulda, the importance and influence of which 
require closer examination. It is remarkable that 
Rabanus, who in other writings and poems adhered 
closely to his predecessors, is much more original in 
his h^ns which show no small poetical power. His 
Ascension hymn was widely known: “Festum nunc 
celebre magnaque gaudia”, and the Liturgy still re- 
tains the hymn of the martyrs “Sanctorum mer- 
itis inclita gaudia”, the two hymns to St. Michael: 
“Christe, sanctorum decus angelorum” and “Tibi, 
Christe, splendor patris” (now transposed: “Te 
splendor et virtus patris”) and above all the cele- 
brated hymn: “Veni, creator spiritus”. Among the 
pupils of Rabanus the following excelled as hymn 
wnters: Walafridus Strabo (d.849), Gottschalk of Or- 
bais (d. 869), and Hermanric of Ellwangen (d. 874). 

Of great importance for hymnody was that district 
in which lay the old Abbeys of St-Amand, Land4ven- 
nec, St-Omer and Priim. There arose in this district 
on the eve of the tenth century an altogether new 
kind of poetry that subsequently flourished brilliantly, 
namely that of the metrical and rhythmical Offices. 
The chief writer of the school of St-Amand {Schola 
Elnonensis) is Hucbald (d. 930), the inventor of the 
“ars organizandi ”. He was preceded by the produc- 
tive poet Milo (d. 872) , The Land4vennec monastery 
Imd among its writers the monk Clemens (about 870) 
and the abbot Gurdestin (d. 884). Prum was repre- 
sented by its hagiographist and poet Wandalbert (d. 
about 870). St. Gall, however, surpassed all the 
schools of poets and singers of that time in fame and 
influence. The poetry of the sequences, though not 
invented here, was cultivated and encouraged. This 
kind of poetry freed hymnody from the classical re- 
straints and the scanty rhythmical garment of the 
Carlovingian time (see Sequences). In St. Gall 
were written a considerable number of beautiful 
processional hymns, and religious songs of welcome 
to distinguished visitors to the abbey. The notable 
lyric poet Ratpert (d. after 884), Waldrammus (d, 
towards the end of the ninth century), Tutilo (d. 898), 
the prince of sequence poetry Notker Balbulus (d. 
912), Abbot Hartmann (d. 925), Ekkehard I (973), 
Notter Physicus (d. 975), and Hermann Contractus 
(d. 1054) sang and wrote in St. Gall. This same 
period witnessed the origin of the tropes of which 
the motets and cantiones were developments (see 
Tropes), 

In France the Abbey of Cluny contributed to hym- 
nody by the writings of her abbots Odo (d. 943) 
and Odilo (d. 1048). Other talented French poets 
of this period are: Fulbert of Chartres (d. 1029), 
Ad4mar of Chabannes (d. 1034), Odorannus of Sens 
(d. 1045), Rainald of St. Maurice at Angers (d. 
about 1074), Eusebius Bruno of Angers (d. 1081) 
and Berengarius of Tours (d. 1088). Germany pro- 
duced the poets Arnold of Vohburg (d. about 1035), 
Heribert of Eichstadt (d. 1042), Berno of Reichenau 
(d. 1048), Othlo of St. Emmeram in Ratisbon (d. 1072). 
Gottschalk of Limburg (d. 1098), and Bruno, Count of 
E^isheim, later Pope Leo IX (d. 1054). We owe to 
this pope, of whom Anonymus Mellicensis speaks as 
“in musica subtilissimum ”, a Christmas hymn ** Egre- 
dere, Emanuel, Quern nuntiavit Gabriel”, a rhythmiLS 
“0 pater, Deus aeteme, de caelis altissime” and a 
rhythmical Office of St. Gregory, in a somewhat 
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clumsy form. In England Wulstan (Wolstan) of 
Winchester (d. 990) and St. Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (d. 1109) were prominent though there is 
still great obscurity regarding the hymnal activity of 
the latter. Finally Italy is represented not only by 
Wido of Ivrea (eleventh century) and Alberich of 
Monte Cassino (d. 1088), but by those brilliant wTiters 
Alphanus of Salerno (d. 1085) and St. Peter Damian 
(d. 1072). The two latter, especially St. Peter Da- 
mian, are poets of great fertility. Alphanus wrote 
only in classical metre and is admirable for the purity 
of his expression and the skill of his forms. St. Peter 
Damian chose the rhythms of the Middle Ages and 
contented himself with a less ornate form; but the 
plainer cloak hides a depth of intellect, a richness 
of fancy, and a warmth of feeling which captivate 
and inspire the reader. E^ecially beautiful is his 
rhythmus, often ascribed to St. Augustine : 

Ad perennis vitae fontem | mens sitit nunc arida, 

Claustra carnis praesto frangi | clausa quaerit anima, 
etc. 

(3) Period of Zenith and of Decline {until the rise of 
Humanism ), — In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the zenith of the culture of the Middle Ages, there ap- 
peared such a wealth of poems of the highest order 
that it is impossible to mention here all the poets and 
their principal works. Still less is it possible to give 
an appreciation of them or to note the more impor&int 
of the far greater number of poems by unknown au- 
thors. The newly founded religious orders took an 
active share in hymnody and enriched the list of 
hymn writers with glorious names. The poetic forms 
became even richer, the language more elegant, the 
rhythm more regular, and the rhyme purer. In the 
first rank comes France. Marbod, Bishop of Rennes 
(d. 1123), Balderie, Abbot of Bourgueil (1130), the 
Archbishop of Tours, Hildebert of Lavardin (d, 1133), 
and Reginald — by birth and education French — ^who 
became a monk of St. Augustine at Canterbury (d. 
1136) form a group of poets, with the common trait 
that they still follow mostly the quantitative principle. 
Their works, especially those of Hildebert, are bril- 
liant; the wTiters are book-poets, and votaries of the 
epic and didactic style, but apart from profane 
poetry, they contribute relatively little to hymnody 
proper. Next to them comes as representative of the 
accentuating principle Godefried, Abbot of Vend6me 
(d. 1132). Tnen follows Peter Abelard, Abbot of St. 
Gildas (d. 1142) who composed a complete Imnn-book 
for his convent, ‘ ‘ The Paraclete” . Peter the v enerable, 
Abbot of Cluny (d. 1156) and St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(d. 1153) stand, the one as a friend the other as an 
opponent, in close relation to the remarkable Abelard. 
Tne former devoted himself to a considerable extent to 
the quantitative as well as to the accentual poety, 
and not without result. But St. Bernard contrib- 
uted to hymnody only three rhythmical hymns on 
St. Victor and St. Malachy. All the other poems 
ascribed to him are unauthentic, particularly the cele- 
brated ‘'Jesu dulcis memoria'\ The above-men- 
tioned rhythmical hymns show that Bernard, the 
great preacher, was but a mediocre poet. The name 
of the Abbot of Clairvaux has been connected too with 
that beautiful ‘^Mariale” which is best known by the 
verses beginning: ‘^Omni die die Mariae | Mea laudes 
anima But the author of this polished hymn is the 
contemporary monk of Cluny, Bernard jie Morlas (d. 
about 1140). 

The zenith, not only of this period but of all hym- 
nody, was reached by Adam of St. Victor (d. 1142). 
His numerous sequences, the exact number of which 
has not yet been determined, are incomparably beau- 
tiful. The splendid 

Laudes crucis attollamus 
Nos, qui crucis exsultamus 
Speciali gloria 

is also ascribed to him; but it seems more probable that 


Adam had an equally gifted forerunner among the 
monks of St. Victor who wrote this sequence, and to 
whom therefore must now be ascribed some other se- 
quences which until lately bore the signature of Vic- 
tor. We must further mention in France Adalbert, 
Bishop of Mende (d. 1187), Guido of Bazoches (d. 
1203), Goswin of Bossut (d. about 1230), and particu- 
larly Philippe de Grevia, Chancellor of the churches of 
Paris (d. 1236). Through the last named poet the 
poetic art of the “cantio” reached its highest point of 
perfection in a number of songs which appeal more to 
the intellect than to the heart. But Philippe also 
wrote several very fervent hymns. France and Ger- 
many must share the honour of claiming Julian von 
Speier (d. about 1250), choir-master at the court of 
the Frankish king and later a Minorite in the Francis- 
can Convent at Paris. He composed wonderful 
rhythmical Offices of St. Francis and St. Anthony. 

In Germany, out of the CTeat number of religious 
poems written in tffis period several may be ascribed to 
each of the following names: Henry of Breitenau (d. 
about 1150) jUdalscalch of Maissach, Abbot of St. Ulrich 
and St. Afra in Augsburg (d. 1150), St. Hildegard, supe- 
rior of the Rupert^erg convent near Bingen (d. 1179), 
Herrat, Abbess of Hohenburg (d. 1195), and Blessed 
Hermann Josef of Steinfeld (d. 1241) . In Flanders we 
find Alanus of Lille (d. 1203) celebrated for his alle- 
gorical poem ‘‘Anticlau dianus”, also Adam de La 
Bass^e (d. 1258). England has but few great poets 
during this period: Alexander Neckam, Abbot oi Cir- 
encester (d. 1217), John Hoveden, the confessor of 
Queen Eleanor of England (d. 1275), and John Peck- 
ham, Archbishop of Canterbury (d. 1274), Hoveden 
wrote besides other poems the delightful nightingale 
song “Philomena” a long lyric-epic on the Life and 
Passion of Our Lord; and Peckham is immortal 
through his beautiful rhythmical Office of the Holy 
Trinity. Italy also witnessed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the rise among her children of hymn writers no 
less celebrated and gifted. They were: Thomas of 
Capua (d. 1243), writer of the hymn on St. Francis 
‘*In cselesti collegio” and ‘^Decus morum dux Mino- 
rum”; Rainerius Capocci of Viterbo (d. 1252); 
Thomas of Celano (d. about 1250), to whom we owe, 
it is said, besides other sequences the immortal “Dies 
irse”; St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), the profound 
singer of the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar in the 
hymns “Pange lingua gloriosi”, “Sacris soUemniis” 
and “Verbum supemum prodiens”, in the sequence 
“Lauda Sion salvatorem” and in the rhythmical 
prayer “Adoro te devote”, poems that are highly 
esteemed; Bona venture (d. 1274), the devout 
writer of the “Limum vitse”, of a rhythmical Office 
of the Passion of Our Lord, and of a beautiful song of 
the Cross, * ‘ Recordare sanctse crucis ” . About the end 
of the thirteenth century the touching classical se- 
quence “Stabat mater” must have been written in 
Italy too, by a Franciscan monk, but whether by 
Jacopone da Todi (d, 1306) is more than doubtful. 
Finally we note Orrigo Scaccabarozzi, archpriest of 
Milan (d. 1293), who has left numerous liturgical 
poems of mediocre value. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
hynonody still flourished. But the creative power con- 
tinued to decrease slowly. Many beautiful poems 
were written, but their number in comparison to the 
number of inferior ones dwindled, particularly in the 
fifteenth century, and above all in France, which had 
held the premier place in hymnody. The outer form 
was neglected more and more, the accentual principle 
with the regular rhythm gradually sank again during 
the fifteenth centu^ to the bare counting of syllables. 
Of the poets of this period only the most inmortant 
are mentioned here: the Cistercian monk Christan 
von Lilienfeld (d. before 1332) ; the Carthusian Kon- 
rad von Gaming (d. 1360) ; Archbishop Johann von 
Jenstein of Prague (d. 1400); and the Venerable 
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Thomas a Kempis (d. 1471), who besides his immortal 
“Imitation of Christ” has left us a considerable num- 
ber of hymns. In France besides the Cistercian Guil- 
laume de Deguilleville (d. after 1358), Philippe de 
Maizi^res, a nobleman of Picardy (d. 1405), was esp^ 
cially prominent. As hymn writers from Scandinavia 
the following are to be mentioned: Bishop Brynolf of 
Seara (d. 1317), confessor of the convent of Vadstena, 
Petrus Olavson (d. 1378), and Bishop Birger Gregor- 
son of Upsala (d. 1383). 

That this once so flourishing art of hymnody should 
have declined and finally diecT out cannot be wondered 
at, if it be considered that in all human undertakings 
the period of growth is followed by one of decay unless 
a new spirit pours fresh life into the old forms. This 
was not the case with hymnody, and external factors 
hastened its declme. Owing to the exile of the popes 
at Avignon and divers other religious and political 
entanglements of the age, and not the least to the 
Schism, abuses sprang up which lay like a frost on the 
hymnody of the people, rooted as it was in deep relig- 
ious sentiment. The freedom to compose their own 
Liturgies, which each diocese and convent enjoyed at 
that time, degenerated into total lack of control. 
Hymns and sequences of more than doubtful worth, 
composed by men who were anything but poets, were 
introduced. Hymnody grew exuberantly and ran to 
weed. This was the favourable moment for Humanism 
to oppose hymnody successfully. The Humanists 
abommated tne rhythmical poetry of the Middle Ages 
from an exaggerated enthusiasm for ancient classical 
forms and metres. Hymnody then received its death 
blow as, on the revision of the Breviary under Pope 
Urban VIII, the medieval rhythmical hymns were 
forced into more classical forms by means of so-called 
corrections. The hymnody of the Middle Ages with 
its great wealth is now only an historical monument 
which bears witness to the artistic skill, the joyful sing- 
ing, and the deep religious life of our forefathers. For 
a long time it was neglected, but in the last century it 
has come to be understood and appreciated more 
thoroughly. 
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Clemens Blume. 

H 3 rp 0 Bpa, titular see of Asia Minor, suffragan of 
Ephesus, was a small town on the southern sl^e of the 
Tmolus, looking towards the plain of Caystrus. 
Artemis Persica was worshipped there, and its women 
were noted for their beauty and their skill in dancing. 
It coined its own monev until the time of Emperor 
Gordianus. It is now a little village in the vilayet of 
Smyrna, called by the Turks Tapou, though the (Sreeks 
retain the ancient name. It has ruins dating from 
classical and medieval times. The see survived until 
the thirteenth century; under Isaac Angelus Com- 
nenus it became a metropolitan see. Lequien (Oriens 
Christ., I, 695) mentions six bishops: Mithres, present 
at the Council of Nicsea, 325; Euporus, at Ephesus, 
431; Julian, at Ephesus, 449, and at Chalcedon, 451; 
Anthony, who abjured Monothelism at the Council of 
Constantinople, 680; Theophylactus, at the Council 
of Nicsea in 787; Gregory, at Constantinople, 879. 
To these may be added Michael, who in 1230 signed a 
document issued by the Patriarch Germanus II (Re- 
vue des etudes grecques, 1894, VII). 

Leake, Asia minor, 256; Tbxibb, Aaie Mineure, 248-250. 

S. P^TUIDkS. 

Hyperdulia. See Adoration; Dulia; Mart, the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Hypnotism (Gr. iJTrvos, sleep). — By Hypnotism, or 
Hypnosis, we understand here the nervous sleep, in- 
duced by artificial and external means, which has m our 
days been made the subj ect of experiment and methodi- 
cal study by men of science, physicians or physiologists. 
It does not differ, however, essentially from the “ animal 
magnetism” which for a hundred years achieved such 
remarkable success in drawing-rooms without reach- 
ing the point of forcing the doors of the scientific 
academies, nor from the ^'Mesmerism” or the 
“Braidism” which will have to be explained in the 
course of the historical exposition of the subject. 
The causes of hypnotism have been discussed and are 
still open to discussion; but what has l^een ascer- 
tained beyond possibility of questioning is the exist- 
ence of a special kind of sleep, artificially brought on 
by means of “passes^’, of acute or prolonged sensa- 
tions, of a sustained attention^ or or an effort of the 
wiU. The belief in a subtile, impalpable fluid, anal- 
ogous to that of mineral magnetism, but peculiar to 
living beings — the ^'magnetic” or vital fluid'' — 
does not date from the eighteenth century, as some 
have thought, but goes back to a high antiquity. 
Pliny, Galen,, and Aretseus bear witness to its exist- 
ence. In the fifteenth century, Pomponacius re- 
marks that certain men have salutary and potent 
properties which are borne outward by evaporation 
and produce remarkable effects upon the bodies that 
receive them”. Ficinus, on his part, says that *'the 
soul, being affected with passionate desires, can act 
not only upon its own body, but even upon a neigh- 
bouring body, above all if the latter be the weaker”. 
Lastly, it is Paracelsus who for the first time (in De 
Peste") gives body to the doctrine by the hypothesis 
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of a fluid emanating from the stars and placing living 
beings in communication, as well as a power of at- 
traction which enables persons in sound health to 
draw the sick to them; tms force he compares to that 
of the loadstone and calls it magnale. And this is the 
original, fundamental constituent of “magnetism”. 
The doctrine of Paracelsus is later on taken up and 
developed by a number of writers — Bartholin, Hahne- 
mann, Goclenius, Roberti, and Van Helmont, the 
champion of “magnetic medicine”, Robert Fludd, 
Father Ivircher, author of a famous treatise “De arte 
magnetic^ ”,Wirdig, Maxwell, Greatrakes, Gassner, and 
others. They do not all experiment in the same way; 
some use munies (talismans, or magic boxes) to direct 
the fluid, others operate directly by touch, rubbing, 
or “passes”. 

But no complete theory is found until we come to 
Mesmer (1733-1815). The Viennese physician sup- 
poses that there exists a universally diffused fluid, so 
continuous as to admit of no void, a fluid subtile beyond 
comparison and of its own nature qualified to receive, 
to propagate, and to communicate all the sensible 
effects of movement. He proposes to apply the name 
of animal magnetism to that property of" the living 
bodv which renders it susceptible to the influence 
of the heavenly bodies and to the reciprocal action 
of those that surround it, a property which is mani- 
fested by its analogy with the magnet. “It is by 
means of this fluid”, he says, “that we act upon 
nature and upon other beings like ourselves; the will 
gives motion to it and serves to commimicate it” 
(M6moire sur la d^couverte du magn^tisme animal). 
Mesmer came to Paris in 1778, publicly expounded 
his system, and soon gained name and fame. He 
next set up as a healer, and obtained some successful 
results; the sick soon flocked to him in such numbers 
that he could not treat them individually, but had 
to group a number of them around a baquet and mag- 
netize them all together. The magnetic baquet 
worked admirably. It was an ordinary tub, closed 
with a lid, from which issued a number of polished 
iron rods, bent back, and each ending in a dull point. 
These iron rods, or branches, conducted the mag- 
netic fluid to the patients who stood in the circle. 
The baquet was the most famous and most popular 
means of producing the magnetic condition, but not 
the only one. Mesmer used other methods very 
much like those employed by hypnotizers to-day: 
movements of the finger or a small iron rod before the 
face, fixing the patient’s eyes on some object, applica- 
tion of the nands to the abdomen, etc. Mesmer, unfor- 
tunately, dealt with sick people, and around his baquet 
he had the opportunity of observing more fits and hys- 
terical convmsions than somnambulistic states. But 
these “ convulsionaries ” of a new kind, far from injur- 
ing the magnetizer or discrediting his method, added to 
his credit and his renown. The Academy, prejudiced 
against the innovator, and ill-pleased at the noisy 
advertisement he was receiving, could not remain 
heedless of the results he produced; it soon had to 
yield to the pressure of an excited and enthusiastic 
public opinion. A commission was named in 1784 
to examine Mesmer ’s theory and practice; among its 
members were the most illustrious savants of the 
time — BaiUy, Lavoisier, Franklin, de Jussieu. To 
surrender to the evidence presented, and to recognize 
the reality of the facts, was inevitable; but all the 
members of the commission, with the single exception 
of de Jussieu, refused to attribute the facts to any 
cause but imagination or imitation. 

This direct blow at Mesmerism did not retard its 
rogress. It made many adepts, among whom must 
e mentioned Deslon, P6re Hervier, and above all the 
Marquis de Puys4gur, foxmder of the “Harmonie”, 
one of the most celebrated magnetic societies. It 
was on his estate of Busancy, under the “ magnetized 
tree ”, that M. de Puys4gur achieved his most splendid 


successes and renewed the marvels of his master’s 
baquet. He did better; he discovered the curious 
phenomenon of somnambulism. But the hour of this 
science had not yet come, and, in spite of positive 
results and incontestable cures, ma^etism did not 
recover its vogue; it was neglected or forgotten during 
the Revolution and the Empire. It was reserved for 
an Indo-Portuguese priest, a man of strange beamg, 
the Abb4 Faria, to recall public attention to animal 
ma^etism and to revive the science. The Abb6 
Faria w'as the first to effect a breach in the theory of 
the “ magnetic fluid ”, to place in relief the importance 
of suggestion, and to demonstrate the existence of 
“auto-suggestion”; he also established the truth 
that the nervous sleep belongs only to the natural 
order. From his earliest magnetizing s4ances, in 
1814, he boldly developed his doctrine. Nothing 
comes from the magnetizer, everything comes from 
the subject and takes place in his imagination. Mag- 
netism is only a form of sleep. Although of the moral 
order, the magnetic action is often aided by physical, 
or rather by physiological, means — fixedness of look 
and cerebral fatigue. Here the Abb4 Faria showed 
himself a true pioneer, too little appreciated by his 
contemporaries, and even by posterity. He was the 
creator of hypnotism; most of the pretended dis- 
coveries of the scientists of to-day are really his. 
We need only recall here that he practised suggestion 
in the waking state and post-hypnotic suggestion. 
General Noizet, who was the immediate disciple of 
the Abb6 Faria, had for his intimate friend a young 
magnetizer, Dr. Alexandre Bertrand, who believed in 
the existence of the magnetic fluid. Between the 
extreme and mutually exclusive doctrines of his 
master and of his friend, he had the intelligence and 
the courage to form his own opinion half-way, recog- 
nizing equally^ the share of the imagination and that 
of the magnetic fluid. We are inclined to think that 
his view of the matter was a just one, and apt to lead 
up to the definitive solution. 

Thanks to the labours of those just mentioned, the 
revival of magnetism was assured. A number of 
writers — ^Virey, Deleuze, the Baron du Potet, Ro- 
bouam, Georget, and others — aroused contemporary 
thought by their published works, their lectures, and 
their experiments; one of them. Dr. Foissac, in 1826, 
succeeded in brining about the appointment by the 
Academy of Medicine of a commission to examine 
and register the strange, but positive, facts of mag- 
netism. This second commission of the Academy 
took its work seriously and for five years conscien- 
tiously studied the question. Dr. Husson was charged 
with the preparation of the report, which appeared in 
June, 1831. He describes tne properties of mag- 
netism at length and with great impartiality, pro- 
claims its virtues, and concludes by asking the Acad- 
emy to encourage the study of the subject as one of 
importance for physiology and therapeutics. This 
victory of magnetism, in a quarter where it had until 
then met only with disdain and rebuffs, was highly 
prized, but it had no sequel. The academicians were 
afraid of the truth, they preserved an obstinate 
silence, and the report of Husson was thrust away in 
the archives without being accorded the honours of 
type. Shortly after this, a violent attack on mag- 
netism by Dubois (of Amiens) met with a cordial re- 
ception from the Academy, in spite of Husson’s 
protests. At last, on 1 Oct , 1840, after some unprofit- 
able tests, the learned assembly definitively buried 
the question, declaring that thenceforward no reply 
would be given to communications on animal mag- 
netism. Cast out by science, magnetism fell, by 
inevitable necessity, into commerce on the one hand 
and spiritisip on the other. Clever adventurers ex- 
ploited it, opening deposits of the fluid in Paris and 
m the country to heal the ills of humanity. Others 
had recourse to “table-turning” to know the past 
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and foretell the future. Superstition and quackery- 
put an end to all honest scientific research. N everthe- 
fess, the ideas of the Abb6 Faria were not abandoned, 
they had been collected and clarified by a number of 
experts, and they soonfoxmd in James Braid (1795- 
1860), an intelligent and prudent commentator. 

Resuming the old experiments, this plain Manches- 
ter doctor set himself to destroy completely the Mes- 
merian edifice; he only succeeded in developing it. 
No doubt he absolutely rejects the transmission of 
any magnetic or vital fluid, out he recognizes that the 
magnetic sleep is mainly of a nervous kind. Most 
authors have thought — and on all sides repeated — 
that he attributes this sleep to suggestion alone; 
this is a grave misapprehension against which Braid 
protested energetically. He is generally considered 
the founder of hypnotism, and that splendid title is 
sufficient for his fame. His contemporaries disre- 
garded him and did not appreciate his doctrine as 
they should. They refused to see in nervous and 
sensory^ concentration the cause of the sleep, and they 
maintained that, like Faria and Bertrand, the Man- 
chester surgeon acted only on the imagination of his 
subjects. Braid's decisive answer to his detractors 
was: Faria and Bertrand act, or pretend to act, by 
the aid of a moral impression; their means is of the 
mental order; mine is purely physical, and consists in 
fatiguing the eyes and, by the fatigue of the eyes, 
producing that of the brain.” In fact, as Dr. Durand 
de Gros has justly remarked, Braid was an ingenious 
discoverer who did not know how to make his dis- 
covery appreciated at its true worth; he brought to 
the art of Mesmer and of Faria its necessary com- 
plement, its superb capstone, and thus in very truth 
transformed it. He recognized that the act of gazing 
fixedly at one point for a certain length of time in- 
duces not only sleep, as physiologists before him had 
observed, but “a profound modification of our whole 
being which renders it apt to receive the ma^etic 
influence and mental suggestion”. From Braid to 
our own days hypnotism has grown and developed 
without interruption. The partisans of magnetism, 
momentarily discomfited, have not laid down their 
arms, and, while accepting the new theories of nervous 
fatigue and suggestion, have continued to maintain 
the existence of a fluid. The theories of Grimes on 
electro-biology (1848), and of Dr. Philipps (pseu- 
donym of Dr. Durand de Gros) on vital electro- 
dynamism (1855) deserve to be recalled in this 
connexion. But theoretical schemes have little attrac- 
tion for the masses, and the greater number of writers 
have estabhshed themselves on the ground of experi- 
ment and clinical practice, multiplying experiments 
in order to reconnoitre the vast field of hypnosis. 
We may mention, from amongst these. Dr. Li4- 
beault of Nancy, Dr. Azam of Bordeaux, Professor 
Charcot of Paris, Dr. Bemheim of Nancy. Theo- 
retical discussions could not, however, remain forever 
apart on their o-wn ground, since every effect demands 
a cause; they naturally followed the discovery of facts 
and soon brought on a notable division of opinions. 
Two clear-cut schools, as is known, divided the world 
of science: the school of Nancy, and the Salp^tri^re, 
or Paris, school. The former, represented by Drs. 
Li4beaiilt Bemheim, Beaunis, and others, recognizes, 
under different forms, but one cause of h^nosis, and 
deliberately pronounces it to be suggestion. The 
latter, of which Charcot was the renowned chief, be- 
lieves in a physical cause, and not a moral. It at- 
tributes hypnosis to a nervous or cerebral modifica- 
tion of the subject, which modification it attributes 
to a malady of the nervous system — hysteria. 

Both of these doctrines are supported by argu- 
ments and facts the force and value of which it would 
be vain to contest in either case. But, if both views 
are equally worthy of consideration, they are too 
absolutely opposed and mutually exclusive to be both 


completely true. Suggestion does not explain all the 
phenomena of hypnosis, any more than does neurosis 
account for them. The nervous sleep, with the 
strange and manifold phenomena which accompany 
it, is b^eyond comprehension in the light of our actual 
Imowledge. The intimate nature of that cerebral 
and nervous modification which Charcot regards as a 
necessary condition is not known, and there is nothing 
to prevent its reconciliation with the hypothesis of the 
nervous or magnetic fluid. As to the theory of sug- 
gestion, so dear to the Nancy school, it belongs to 
the psychical order, and is manifestly insufficient to 
account for the physiological disturbances of the 
nervous sleep. Professor Beaunis himself does not 
hesitate to confess its weakness. ^ All this being so, it 
would seem opportune to inquire if the two hostile — 
or, rather, rival — schools of Paris and Nancy, either 
of them singly incapable of explaining hypnosis, 
might not find additional light and a welcome means 
of reconciliation in that hypothesis of animal mag- 
netism which science in its earlier days too readily 
abandoned. The problem is only indicated here; 
its solution belongs to the future. 

HjTinotism, we have said, is an artificial nervous 
sleep. It is brought on in many ways : by fixity of look, 
by visual concentration upon a brilliant object, by 
convergence of the axes of vision, by a sustained and 
monotonous sensation, by a vivid sensory impression 
such as that produced by the sound of a gong, by a 
brilliant light, etc. All these means produce the 
effect only upon one vitally important psychic con- 
dition — the consent of the subject, the surrender of 
his will to the hypnotist. No one can be hypnotized 
against his will ; but once a person has given fiimself up 
to an operator, and gone through the exercises by 
which the effect is obtained, the operator can put him 
to sleep at pleasure, and even without the subject's 
knowledge. More than this, h^nosis can be inauced 
without warning during natural sleep, though the feat 
is rare and is performed only with predisposed subjects. 
Not all persons are equally hypnotizable. Most per- 
sons who are sound in body and mind resist hyp- 
nosis or are affected only very superficially. Idiots 
and lunatics are absolutely refractory. Neuropaths 
and hysterical persons, on the other hand, are very 
susceptible and make ideal subjects. It is through 
their failure to make this capital distinction that 
writers come to such widely different conclusions. 
Dr. Li4beault estimates the proportion of hypnotizable 
persons at 95 per cent; other scientists are content 
with a smaller proportion, 50 to 60 per cent; Dr. 
Bottey admits for women a proportion of only 30 per 
cent. In short, the Nancy experts have greatly ex- 
aggerated the figures by including in their statistics 
all cases, both the slightly marked and the complete. 
The sleep induced may last for a long period — for 
some hours — but ordinarily is of rather short dura- 
tion. Some hypnotized persons awake spontane- 
ously, others at the departure of the operator, or at 
some noise. Most often the return to the waking 
state is brought about by a command or by blowing 
lightly on the subject's eyes. Once hypnotized, the 
subject may pass through three distinct phases: 
catalepsy, lethargy, somnambulism. On this point 
there have been lively debates between the Paris 
school and the Nancy school. The latter contends that 
these three states do not exist, and that suggestion 
suffices to explain all the phenomena; in this it is 
gravely mistaken. But the Paris school, too, has 
been wrong in maintaining, contrary to observed 
facts, that every hypnotized subject passes succes- 
sively, and always in the same order, from catalepsy 
into lethargy, and from lethargy into somnambulism. 
This order is not always followed; some hypnotized 
persons fall directly into somnambulism, or into leth- 
argy, without passing through catalepsy. We will 
consider the three states separately. 
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Catalepsy reduces the subject to the state of an 
inflexible corpse it is characterized by impassibility 
and muscular rigidity; the subject keeps every posi- 
tion into which the experimenter puts him. He can 
be caught and thrown this way or that, pinched, 
pricked, slapped, without showing the least sign of 
sensibility. He is so rigid that he can remain mdefi- 
nitely supported on the backs of two chairs, touching 
them only with the back of his neck and his heels, 
without betraying the least weakness or the slightest 
fatigue. The experimenter can climb upon his body 
without causing it to diverge from the horizontal 
straight line. Certain movements communicated to 
the patient are continued automatically and without 
variation. Even words are sometimes repeated me- 
chanically. But what is still more curious is the 
reaction of a gesture upon the facial expression, and 
vice versa. If the subject is placed in a pugilistic atti- 
tude, his features, until then impassive, straightway 
express determination and defiance. If his eyebrows 
be drawn downward and inward (by the operator) 
his whole countenance becomes sad and gloomy. Let 
the hands be taken up and applied to the lips, and the 
corners of the mouth move apart and communicate a 
tender and smiling air to the whole physiognomy. 
Make the subject kneel as for prayer, and immediately 
the hands clasp, and the face expresses recollection 
and adoration. 

To bring the cataleptic into lethargy it is sufficient 
to close his eyes or to gently rub his elbow on the top 
of his head. In the waking state this hypnotic con- 
dition is produced by pressing the eyeballs under the 
closed lids. In lethargy, the head falling back as if 
wearied, the flaccid limbs and the whole body present 
the phenomena of profound slumber; there is no longer 
either consciousness or intelligence, memory or sensa- 
tion. The contraction of the muscles responds with 
extreme readiness to the least excitation. 

A gentle friction or pressure applied to the top of the 
head brings on somnambulism. Here the sleep is 
lighter. The sub j ect's eyes are open ; he is insensible to 
pain, but his muscular strength and the power of his 
senses are increased to a remarkable degree; he sees, 
hears, speaks, and walks with uncommon vigour, and 
avoids the obstacles in his way. He has the appear- 
ance of being awake, but is not in possession of nim- 
self; he is only an automaton, with the operator 
pulling the strings at his pleasure. All the activity 
of the somnambulist is under the operator's control 
by means of verbal suggestion, If a suggestion be 
made to the hypnotized subject that it is cold, he 
straightway shivers. Tell him it is hot, he pants and 
fans himself, wipes his forehead, and tries to take off 
his coat. Hand him a glass of cold water and say. 

Drink this glass of good Bordeaux ”, and he sips ana 
smacks his ups. Tell him it is vinegar; he barely 
tastes it, and puts it away in disgust. Persuade him 
that he is listening to a beautiful piece of music, and 
he hears it so well that he beats time to it. The 
somnambulist sees and hears in imagination all that 
it is possible to suggest, and nothing is more amusing 
than his animated conversations with his absent rela- 
tions and friends. Just as the absent can be made 
resent to him, so a person who is really present can 
e made to disappear — can be eliminated. “By 
suggestion”, says M. Beaunis, “we can lay an inter- 
dict on an olijeet or a person actually present, so that 
the person or object shall be, for Mm, non-existent. 
. . . More than this, we can make a person disappear 
partially; the subject will not see him, but will near 
him; or he will be able to see and hear Mm, but not 
be aware of him by contact." Charcot often per- 
formed tMs experiment at the Salp^tri^re: “When 
you awake”, he would say, “you will not see M. X." 
He awoke the subject, and, m fact, the interdicted 
individual was invisible to Mm. M. X. places Mm- 
self directly in Ms path, and he takes no notice of 


the obstruction; M. X. stands between Mm and the 
window, and he sees only a cloud shutting out the 
daylight. A hat is put on the head of M. X., and 
the subject halts in astonishment at seeing a hat sus- 
pended in the air without anything to support it. 
A still more complicated experiment is possible: out 
of ten cards, aU exactly alike, one is pointed out to the 
somnambulist which he is told will be invisible to Mm, 
and another on wMch he is shown an imaginary por- 
trait. The ten cards are mixed up, and the somnam- 
bulist discovers the non-existent portrait on the same 
card on wMch it was previously shown to Mm, while 
the other of the two indicated cards passes absolutely 
imperceived. 

^ Cutaneous insensibility is general, but the hypno- 
tist can remove it or localize it at Ms own pleasure; 
he can trace a circle, for example, on an arm and make 
that portion of the limb insensible, wMle the other 
part of the arm continues normal. Dr. Barth makes 
a pretence of toucMng an hysterical subject on the 
forearm with a lighted cigar, and immediately a white 
spot develops on the skin, as large as a bean and sur- 
rounded by a circle of red, Itmungs and inflamma- 
tions can be produced. On the other hand, the 
appearance of water blisters, or phlyctcence, vesication, 
and cutaneous haemorrhages (experiments of Foca- 
chon, Bourru, and Burot) are among the most se- 
riously questioned and most questionable experi- 
ments; they have never been verified, even in the 
case of subjects affected with dermographism. Sug- 
gestion not only works upon the sensibility, but also 
acts very powerfully on the motive faculty of the 
subject. It determines either contractions or pa- 
ralyses, the rigidity of one member, the flaccidity of 
another. The subject is told: “Your fingers are 
glued together; separate them if you can.” The man 
makes strenuous efforts to separate Ms fingers, but 
cannot. The arm is forbidden to make tMs or that 
movement, the hand to write certain letters, the larynx 
to pronounce a vowel, and the proMbition is effectual; 
a subject can be made to stutter, to fall dumb, or be 
afflicted with aphasia at the operator's discretion. The 
consciousness, the personality, or, more precisely, the 
memory, maybe subjected to strange metamorphoses. 
“I say to a subject: 'C., you are six years old, you are 
a little cMld. Go and play with the other cMldren.' 
And up he j umps, leaps, goes through the motion of tak- 
ing marbles out of his pocket, sets them in the proper 
order, measures the distance with Ms hand, takes aim 
carefully, runs and puts them in a row, and thus keeps 
up Ms game with an attention and precision of detail 
most astonishing. In the same way he plays at 
Mde^and-seek and at leap-frog, vaulting over one or 
two imaginary playmates in succession and increasing 
the distance each time — all with an ease of wMch, 
considering his illness, he would be incapable in the 
waking state. He transforms himseli into a young 
girl, a general, a cur6, an advocate, a dog. But 
when you saddle Mm with a personality above Ms 
ability, he tries in vain to realize it” (Bemheim). 

The hypnotist can modify Ms subject, can make 
Mm believe that he is changed into another person, 
and even set side by side in the same person two exist- 
ences — one real, the other suggested* — which are 
parallel and mutually inconsistent. M. Gurney calls 
out a word or a number before a hypnotized subject, 
or t^ls some story, then he awakens her and shows 
pla^y that she remembers nothing about it. Then 
taking her hand he puts a pencil in it and interposes 
a screen so that she cannot see it. Presently the hand 
begins to move about and, without the knowledge 
of the awakened subject, writes the word, or number, 
or story that was pronounced in the presence of the 
sleeping subject. It is a trick of the under-self, an 
automatic act of memorjr. Suggestion does not al- 
ways produce its effects immediately; the operator 
can retard development; he can defer the execution 
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for many weeks or months after the subject’s awaken- 
ing. “I give an order to L. like this: *At the third 
stroke your hands will be raised, at the fifth they will 
be lowered, at the sixth the thumb of one hand will 
be applied to the tip of your nose, and the four fingers 
extended {un pied de nez), at the ninth you will "waUs: 
into the room, at the sixteenth you will fall asleep in 
an arm-chair.’ ' There is no memory of all this, when 
the awakening takes place, but all the acts are per- 
formed in the order desired ” (Janet) . The idea of the 
act suggested remains buried in the memory and re- 
vives only at the period assigned and upon the given 
signal; and when the subject then acts he knows 
nothing about the origin of the impulse, but thinks 
he is following his own initiative; he is, without 
knowing it, the puppet of a brain function. Retro- 
active suggestions are no less curious. A subject can 
be made to believe that at such and such a time he has 
seen a certain event take place, heard a sermon, or 
performed some action, and the illusory memory 
becomes so firmly fixed in his mind as^ to pass for 
truth and carry conviction with it; he is persuaded 
when he awakes that he really has seen and heard 
these things — ^in one word, that the things have 
taken place. 

Are all suggestions possible and realizable? Can 
a suggestion once given be resisted? The answer 
is nowadays no longer in doubt; but for a long 
time the quacks fostered a belief that they abso- 
lutely controlled their subjects, and that there was 
no such thing as an impossible suggestion. This 
is an error. Whenever a thing is displeasing or re- 
pugnant to him, the hypnotized person yields slowly 
and with difficulty; if the act proposed is a forbidden 
or a culpable one in the sight of his conscience, he 
refuses point blank. An honest woman in the hys- 
terical condition will not permit the least trespass on 
decency. Of course perverted subjects show no 
respect for good morals, nor do those who in their 
normal state are victims of evil habits and yield to 
the lowest instincts. Nevertheless, there is a certain 
danger that the clever, powerful hypnotist, who is 
also unscrupulous, may obtain his ends if he presents 
reprehensible acts to his subject as innocent and per- 
missible; the will, in hypnosis, is so weak and so un- 
stable that the idea of duty based upon good habits 
may not always counterbalance the operator’s action, 
and the repetition of alluring suggestions may at last 
result in drawing the subject into evil. Such cases 
are not purely hypothetical; we shall come back to 
their consideration in connexion with the dangers of 
hypnosis. Fanatical partisans of the suggestion 
method do not see its dangers, while they vaunt its 
merits and its practical applications. Has it the 
therapeutic virtues with which the Nancy school 
credits it? With the leaders of the Paris school and 
with Professor Grasset of Montpellier, we decidedly 
question this. That hypnosis easily conquers hys- 
teria, especially the more localized and circumscribed 
manifestations of it, no one can deny. The con- 
nexion between these two abnormal states has been 
established, and it is so intimate that Gilles de la 
Tourette could say: “Hypnotism is only an induced 
paroxysm of hysteria.” It is not wonderful that 
symptoms of monoplegia and of limited anaesthesia 
should be made to disappear by suggestion, but the 
cure cannot be counted on in any given case, nor is 
it enduring when it does result. As to neurasthenia, 
B^iillon and Bemheim affirm that just as good re- 
sults have been obtained in it as m hysteria, but 
Pitres: Terrieh, and other hypnotists strongly ques- 
tion this. 

, Writers also note the curative action of hypnosis in 
a certain number of more or less localized nervous 
states (St. Vitus’s dance, tic, incontinence of urine, 
sea-sickness, vertigo, menstrual troubles, constipa- 
tion, warts, etc.), but this action is in fact observed 


only in hysterical cases, and it is not constant. Is 
hypnotism applicable to the treatment of psychosis — 
of the divers forms of mental alienation — in a word, 
of madness? Forel, Pitres, Terrien, Lloyd, Tuckey, 
all agree in confessing its impotence. Auguste Voisin 
alone believed in its power, and he was obliged to 
admit that only ten per cent of the mentally deranged 
were hypnotizable. Even this was too much to say; 
for mama is characterized by the loss of volition, and 
we know that hypnosis is produced by a fixing of the 
attention. Against the widespread vices of alco- 
hohsm, morphinism, the ether habit, etc., hypnotism 
has been successfully employed, but it has not pre- 
vented speedy and fatal relapses. Still, when all 
other means have failed, this method could not be 
altogether ignored. It may be doubted whether 
organic maladies are amenable to hypnotic treat- 
ment. Bernheim claims to have remedied nervous 
and spinal affections. Wetterstrand declares that 
he has cured or relieved patients afflicted with “rheu- 
matism, hsemorrhages, pulmonary phthisis, maladies 
of the heart, Bright’s disease ”, etc. As to Liebeault, 
he knows no malady that has resisted its suggestions. 
It is needless to remark that these marvellous cures 
have not been demonstrated, and that physicians 
refuse to believe in them. The beneficiaries of the 
hypnotic method are nervous and hysterical sufferers, 
and permanency of cure is not assured in their cases. 
Besides, it is incontestable that hypnotists have 
forced the note and outrageously exaggerated their 
successes. 

The applications of hypnosis in surgery, as a means 
of inducing anaesthesia, have not been frequent, but 
the cases are remarkable. As early as the year 1829, 
Cloquet amputated the breast of a hypnotized wo- 
man. At Cherbourg, in 1845, Dr. Loysel performed 
the amputation of a leg; at Poitiers, in 1847, Dr. 
Ribaud took out a very large tumor of the law; 
Broca, in 1859, opened an abscess on the border oi the 
anus. It was (3u4rineau who amputated a thigh; 
and, later, Tillaux performed with hypnosis a serious 
operation of colporrhaphy. Hypnotism began to be 
applied in obstetrics less than thirty years ago. 
Pritzel performed an accouchement in this way in 
1885. Dr. Dumontpallier had less success with a first 
childbirth, but secured complete painlessness for his 

S atient in the earlier stages of labour. Liebeault, 
[esnet, Auvard and Secheyron, Fanton, Dobrov- 
olsky, Le Menant des ChesnaiSj Voisin, Bon jour, 
Joire, and Bourdon have published observations 
which leave no doubt as to the reality of the anaes- 
thesia produced by hypnosis. But here, as in surgery, 
it is an exception, a mere object of curiosity. No one 
dreams of setting up a comparison between hypnosis 
and chloroform, or of substituting the one for the 
other. Besides, hypnosis is successful only with nerv- 
ous and hysterical subjects, and that not uniformly. 

Hypnotism has not only been cried up as a thera- 
peutic resource, it has also been applied in pediatry 
and in pedagogy. Durand (of Gros) is the true 
initiator of this method, but it is B4rillon who has 
claimed a place for it in science, failing to distinguish 
between pediatry, which is related to medicine, and 
pedagogy, which is the province of the directors of free 
and conscious education. Suggestion would be in place 
for serious perversions or inveterate vices — klepto- 
maniac impulses, impulses to lying, debauchery, sloth, 
indecency, indocility, onanism, etc. Without going 
so far as B^rillon, Liebeault and Li4geois of Nancy 
claim to have reformed vicious and depraved children 
in this way and to have made excellent persons of 
them. They have cited some cures, but have not 
stated how long the good effects lasted. Education 
by hypnosis alone is not to be taken seriously; it does 
not correspond to the essential demands of education, 
which is the joint work of two — an intelligent, volun- 
tary, effective collaboration of .pijq)il and teacher. 
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H^ipnosis is not only powerless to effect a moral or 
physical cme, to heal radically any malady what- 
ever, but it is also, and above everything else, a 
dangerous method. It is right that this point should 
be insisted on. In the practice of hypnotism there 
are physical or physiological, psychic or intellectual, 
and above all moral; dangers. The wonders of hyp- 
nosis as achieved in the laboratories at_ the Salp4- 
tri^re are astounding and incontestable, but one must 
not fail to consider the price at which they are ob- 
tamed. ^ Hypnosis is not a casually improvised thing, 
it is an induced, artificial state, prepared for in ad- 
vance; an ‘^intensive culture” is necessary, a scien- 
t^c and patient preparation — at least in so far as the 
aim is to obtain anything more than the common 
nervous sleep. Hysteria is the true soil for its growth — 
it supplies the best subjects, those who respond to the 
most difficult suggestions and exhibit the most strik- 
ing effects. Experimentation on those affected in 
this way, when carried to extremes, is calculated to 
bring on the most harmful results. Their sensibility, 
already perverted and exaggerated by neurosis, can- 
not fail to become completely unbalanced and lead to 
madness as a sequel of the long and arduous stances. 
Many of them halt on the road, having ceased to be 
-capable subj ects. But, even when it succeeds, hypnotic 
education mids as its reward a corresponding failure 
•of the psycho-sensitive life, a growing disturbance of 
the emotional or general sensibility. We may point 
to the case of a nervous young girl, whose malady 
was aggravated by hospital stances imtil restraint in 
:an asylum became necessary. Hypnosis is a two- 
•edged weapon, capable of doing more harm than 
^ood. Disturbance and perversion of the higher 
faculties follow those of the sensitive. The cerebral 
mechanism is of the most delicate kind, and the in- 
tensive practice of hypnosis has the effect of throwing 
that mechanism out of gear. Hypnotic suggestions 
iset ideas and sentiments, senses and reason, in con- 
flict, and vitiate the functioning of the mind. This 
•effect is all the more fatal as the subjects are, to begin 
with, enervated and predisposed to lose their mental 
balance. 

Hypnotism, therefore, is a dangerous, if not a mor- 
ally detestable, practice. In the process of suggestion 
i}he individual alienates his liberty and his reason, 
lianding himself over to the domination of another. 
Now, no one has any right thus to abdicate the rights 
•of his conscience, to renounce the duty towards his 
personality. It ^las been objected to this view that 
there is the same effect in intoxication or in the use 
•of chloroform; but the argument is of no validity. 
Drunkenness is not justifiable; it is a grave sm 
against temperance. As for chloroform, it has its 
precise indications strictly marked. It is only law- 
fully employed in medicine to make insensible sick 
people who are about to imdergo a surgical operation. 
'Can hypnotism be employed in the same way as 
•chloroform? Has it any social utility, or does it play 
a humanitarian r61e in any way? Its supporters 
have vainly endeavored to endow it with practical 
uses, in oraer to give it a scientific turn, but in spite 
•of all their efforts, hypnotism remains, not only an 
idle curiosity, but a dangerous game. Such is the 
< 5 ertain conclusion to which we are led by a study 
of hypnotism in its relation to civil and crim- 
inal law. It is a generally recognized fact that 
■crimiiml or unlawful acts have been, or can be, com- 
mittea on sleeping subjects. Even without pro- 
ceeding to actual crime, the hypnotist may make in- 
sidious and improper suggestions. Many have 
boasted of having obtained delicate secrets from 
young girls, humiliating avowals which they cer- 
tainly would not have made had they been awake; 
such procedure is an odious abuse of confldence. We 
pass on to the consideration of crimes due to hypnosis: 
women have been made the victims of attempts on 
VII.— 39 


their honour, and even of actual rape. Sometimes, 
too, by means of suggestion, the subject is made to 
consent to the crime, as criminal records show. We 
have no properly ascertained cases of fraud or theft 
successfully practised by means of hypnosis, but such 
things are nevertheless possible. The evidence given 
in all such cases should be regarded with noistrust; 
the subject may be deliberately trying to deceive, 
or he may be in good faith mistaken, and so accuse an 
innocent person. Of this the famous La Ronci^re 
case (1834) is a sad illustration. 

The hjrpnotized person is not always a victim; he 
may be the criminal. But it is necessary to know the 
circumstances of each case, and not confound hos- 
pital patients with normal subjects. The suggestion 
of intra- and post-hypnotic acts is a usual operation 
of hypnotists, and the existence of ‘Taboratory 
crimes ” — i. e., crimes suggested in the course of ex- 
periment — ^no longer needs demonstration. But 
from these jocose crimes we cannot infer the existence 
of real crimes. Hypnosis, moreover, is complete or 
partial; only in the former (true sonmambmism) is 
there a total absence of responsibility; in the latter, 
responsibility is only lessened (auto-suggestion, sug- 
gestion, persuasion). Then^ too, resistance to sug- 
gestion is frequent; there is an inward struggle, a 
mental debate, proportioned to the standard of 
education imparted to the subject, the moral strength 
of the individual. In the administration of justice 
the testimony of those who have been subjected to 
hypnotic influence should be accepted only with the 
most decided reservations. Apart from the hypnosis, 
the subject can lie and deceive like any other hys- 
terical person. Another cause of unconscious lymg 
is retroactive amnesia: the subject, on awakening 
from hypnosis, may manifest a complete forgetfulness 
of what took place, not only in the nypnosis, but also 
in the period preceding it (Bernheim). Writers are 
divided on the question of spontaneous falsehood in 
hypnosis, but they are at one in recognizing the fre- 
quency of suggested lies and false testimony. ^ It is 
aoubtiul if any one could succeed in causing a will or a 
deed of gift to be made by mere suggestion, but it is a 
sufficiently serious thing that the possibility of such a 
crime should even be thought of. It has been pro- 
posed to use hypnosis as a means of examining pris- 
oners. In this connexion Li^geois has formulated 
the following conclusions: (1) No one has a right to 
hypnotize a prisoner in order to obtain from him by 
that means confessions or evidence against other peiv 
sons which he refuses in his normal state— that is, 
when he is in possession of bis free will. (2) If, on 
the other hand, an accused person or the victim of 
a crime should apply for it, it would be proper to 
resort to this process in order to elicit indications 
which the applicant might think likely to be favour- 
able to him. (3) The same conclusion for civil acts, 
contracts of eve^ kind, bonds, loans, acquired from 
hypnotic suggestion, and for donations or wills. This 
system would be fertile of abuses and odious in 
most cases. — “This kind of inquisition \gues^^'^ 
would be no more justifiable than the old kind” 
(C5ullerre). 

The Church has not waited for the verdict of science 
to put the faithful on their guard against the dangers 
of magnetism and hypnotism, and to defend the rights 
of human conscience; but^ ever prudent, she has con- 
demned only abuses, leaving the way free for scientific 
research. ‘'The use of magnetism, that is to say, the 
mere act of employing physical means otherwise per- 
missible, is not morally forbidden, provided that it aoes 
not tend to an illicit end or one which may be in any 
manner evil” (Response of the Holy Office, 2 June, 
1840) . The encyclical letter of the Sacred Penitentiary, 
Tribunal of August, 1856, only confirms this, and P^re 
Coconnier has referred to it in his famous work 
L'Hypnotisme franc ”, in which he studies the subject 
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apart from all extraneous considerations. Taking up 
the latest teachings of Rome, Canon Moureau, of Lille, 
writes: ‘‘Hypnotism is tolerated, in theory and in 
practice, to the exclusion of phenomena which would 
certainly be preternatural.'' This is the opinion of 
most theologians, and it is the utterance of reason. 

After the spiritual, the civil authority was concerned 
at the accidents resulting from the use of hypnotism, 
and has sought to regulate the practice and prevent 
its abuses. The task was not an easy one, and the 
French Government has found it above its powers to 
effect. Some efforts have been made in other coun- 
tries, but without result or harmony of opinion. ^ In 
Austria, Italy, and Belgium, in consequence of serious 
conmlaints, the police have forbidden public s^nces. 
In Denmark and Germany they have done better: 
laws have been passed making the diploma of Doctor 
of Medicine a necessary condition for the practice of 
hypnotism. These are excellent measures, but they 
do not provide for the possible malpractices of a dis- 
honest or avaricious physician.^ There is no solid 
basis of duty except in the conscience, and of this the 
civil law cannot take cognizance. Many of the United 
States have proscribed hypnotism under the severest 
penalties, but even there no uniform and efficacious 
I^slation exists. Public opinion demands of the 
various nations some concerted action to put a stop 
to the crying abuses of hypnotism, but a respect for 
human liherty and human conscience will never be 
secured except by the observance of religious morality. 
Meanwhile the scientiffc world contemplates with 
interest the phenomena of hypnotism, though it is 
evident that those phenomena move always in the 
same narrow circle. It cannot be denied that they 
have lost much of their novelty and their vo^e. 
Philosophers confess that psychology has derived hut 
little illumination from hypnotism, and physicians 
recognize that, from a therapeutic view-point, sug- 
gestion is almost void of results. In the hospitals the 
practice of hypnotic methods is manifestly on the 
decline. It is regarded rather as a source of social 
amusement, a game attended with some risk, than 
as a clinic process. The masters of the art themselves 
rarely employ it, and the successors of Charcot at the 
Salp^tri^re tend more and more to have recourse only 
to “waking suggestion", a surer and less dangerous 
means of obtainmg the same results. 

General and theoretical : — ^D essoxb. Bibliogrciphic d. niod&men 
BypnotiamuB (Berlia, 1888, 1890); Baldwin, Diet, of Philos- 

2 phy and P^<mology (New York, 1905), III; Fabia, Re la cause 
u sommeU lucide (Paris, 1819) ; Bertrand, Traiti du somnam- 
hidisme (Paria, 1823); Braid, Neurhypnology (London, 1843); 
Fischer, Der sog. L^snsmagnetismus oder Hypnotismus (Mamz, 
1883); CuLLBRRE, Magnitisme et hypnotisms (Paxia, 1885); 
Lafontaine, L^art de magn&iser (Pans, 1847; 6th ed., 1886); 


Binet and FiiRi, AnimM Magnetism (tr. New York, 1888); 
Bjtornstrom, Bypnotism (tr. New York, 1889); Relbobxjp, 
Le magnitisme animal (Paiis, 1889) ; Janet, Uautomatisme psy- 
(diologhue (Paris, 1889, 189^ ; LeSibault, Le sommeil provoqui 
G^aris, 1889); (3habcot, (Muwes, IX (Paris, 1893); Kraft- 
Ebing, Bine experimentelle Studie, etc. (Stuttgart, 1893) ; Moll, 
Der Bypnotismus (Berlin, 1889 ;.tr. New York, 1893); Du^d, 
he merveiUeux sci^ifique (Paris, 1894); ^FFH^T^Studim u. 
Bysterie^ Bypnotismus, Suggestion (Bonn, 1894); Haa s, U&)er 
Bypnotismus u. Suggestion (Augsburg, 1894) ; Gregory, Anv- 
Magnetiem (4th ed., London, 1896); Sidis, The Psychology 
^ Suggestion (New York, 1898) ; Jastrow, Fact and Fable m 
Psydi^gy (New York, 1901); Forel, Der Bypnotismus (5th 
ed., Stut&a^ 1907). 

Lc^ aspect:' — ^Ladame, L Aj/pnc<iswe ei la mideeme legale 


tism in surgery in Arena, X (1894), Kiernan, Hypnotism m 
Americam psychiatry in Amer. J, of Insanity, LI (1895) , Wet- 
terstrand, Der Bypnotismus u. seine Anwendung in der prdk- 
tischen Medicin (Vienna, 1891, tr. New York, 1897) 

Catholic authors — Franco, L'lpnotismo tomato di moda 
(Prato, 1887), MfiRic, Le merveilleux et la science (Paris, 1888); 
Lelong, La verite sur Vhypnotisme in Ann.de philosophie chri~ 
tienne, XXI (Paris, 1889), Schneider, Vhypnotisme (Paris, 
1894); CocoNNiBR, L’Ai/pnoitsme/mnc (Paris, 1897) , Lapponi, 
Ipnotismo eSpintismo (2nd ed., Rome, 1906); O’Malley and 
Walsh, Essays in Pastoral Medicine (New York, 1907) , Masoin, 
Les dangers du magnitisme in Bulletin de V Acad royale de Mede~ 
cine de Belgique (1888) ; Idem, Etude sur le magnitisme animal in 
Bevue des Quest scientifiques (1890) , Gasquet in Dublin Rev., 
CVIII (1891) ; Hollaind, Physiological and Moral Aspects of H. 
in Am. Sect Rev., XII, 25, 123; Surbled, Spiritualisme et 
Spiritisme (Paris, 1898); Idem, La morale dans ses rapports avec 
la mideeme et VhygOne, IV (Pans, 1891), Idem, Le sous-moi 
(Paris, 1907); Idem, Pour ou conire Vhypnotisme (Paris, 1898); 
Idem, Vhypnotisme guimsseur in Science Catholique (15 May^ 
1903). 

Georges Surbled. 

Hypocrisy (Gr. under, and Kpiveedae^ to contend 
— hence adequately “to answer" on the stage, “to 
play a part", “to feign or pretend ") is the pretension 
to qualities which one does not possess, or, more 
cognately to the scope of this article, the putting 
forward of a false appearance of virtue or religion. 
Essentially its malice is identical with that of lying; 
in both cases there is discordance between what a 
TYi^n has in his mind and the simultaneous manifesta- 
tion of himself. So far as the morality of the act goes, 
it is unimportant that this difference between the 
interior and the exterior be set out in words, as hap- 
pens in formal lies, or be acted out in one's demeanour, 
as is true of simulation. It is deserving of notice that 
the mere concealment of one's own sin, unless one be 
interrogated by legitimate authority, is not straight- 
way to be accounted h 3 rpocrisy. With the purpose of 
measuring the degree of sinfulness attributable to 
this vice, St. Thomas Aquinas teaches that we must 
carefully differentiate its two elements: the want of 

f oodness, and the pretence of having it. If a person 
e so minded as definitely to intend Doth things, it is 
of course obvious that he is guilty of grievous sin, for 
that is only another way of saying that a man lacks 
the indispensable righteousness which makes him 
pleasing in the sight of God. If, however, the hypo- 
crite be occupied rather with successfully enacting the 
r61e he has assumed, then, even though he be in mortal 
sin at the time, it will not always follow that the act 
of counterfeiting is itself a mortal sin. To determine 
when it is so, cognizance must be taken of the motive 
which prompts the sinner to adopt his h^ocritical 
bearing. If the end he has in view’ be suen as to be 
incompatible with the love of God or one's neighbouiv 
for example, if his purpose were thus to spread 
abroad false doctrine more unimpededly and more thor- 
oughly, he must clearly bB considered to have com- 
mited mortal sin. When, on the other hand, his 
animus does not involve such opposition to the su- 
preme law of charity, the sin is esteemed to be venial, 
as, for instance, when one finds satisfaction in the com- 
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Paris, 1888) ; du Prel, Das 
■ntdeckung (Munich, 1889) ; 


hupnohsehe Yemrechm u. seine Entdeckww (Mumcn, ; 
^MS, The Dangle of Bypnotism in Open Court, IV (Chicago, 
1890); Crocq, Vhypnotisme et le crime (Brussels, 189^; Bell, 


1890); Crocq, Vhypnotisme et le crime (Brussels, 189^; Bell, 
Bypnotism and iheXaw in Alienist and Neurologist, XVI (1895); 
Dawson, Bypnotism and its scientific and forensic aspects in 
Arena, XVIII (1897). 

Medical: — Award and Spchbyron, Byimotisme et suggestion 
en obsiiirique in Arch, de tocologie, XV (Paris, 188^: Delbosup, 
De Vitendue de V action curative de Vhyp^tisme (Paris, 1890); 
Fblkin, BypnoUsm or psycho-therapeutics (Edinburgh, 1890); 
Tucket, Psycho-iherap^ics <yr treatment of hypnotism and sug- 
gestion (3rd ed., London, 1891) ; Idem, The value of hypnotism in 
chronic alcoholism (London, 1892); Cocke, The value of hypno- 


in Matt., xxiii: “Woe to you scribes and Pharisee)^ 
hypocrites; because you tithe mint, and anise, and 
cummin, and have left the weightier things of the 
law; judgment, and mercy, and faith. These things 
you ought to have done, and not to leave those undone. 
Blind guides, who strain out a gnat, and swallow a 
camel" (w. 23, 24). 

Rigkaby, Aquinas Ethicus (London, 1898); Slater, A 
Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 1908) ; Ballbrini, 
Opus Theologicum Morale (Prato, 1898). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Hypostasis. See Person. 

Hypostatic Union, a theological term used with 
reference to the Incarnation to express the revealed 
truth that in Christ one person subsists in two natures. 
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the Divine and the human. Hypostasis {(nrSaraa-ts) 
means, literally, that which lies beneath as basis or 
foundation. Hence it eame to be used by the Greek 
philosophers to denote reahty as distinguished from 
appearances (Aristotle, “ Mund.'', IV, 21). It occurs 
also in St. Paul’s Epistles (II Cor.,ix, 4; xi, 17; Heb.,i, 
3. iii, 14), but not in the sense of person. Previous to 
the Council of Nicsea (325) hypostasis was synonymous 
with ousioj and even St. Augustine (De Trin., V, 8) 
avers tlmt he sees no difference between them. The 
distinction in fact was brought about gradually in the 
course of the controversies to which the Christological 
heresies gave rise, and was definitively established by 
the Council of Chalcedon (451), which declared that 
in Christ the two natures, each retaining its own prop- 
erties, are united in one subsistence and one person 
(els Sv Trp6(T(awov Kal fdav iTr6(rra<rLv) (Denzinger, ed. 
Bannwart, 148). They are not joined in a moral 
or accidental union (Nestorius), nor commingled 
(Eutyches), and nevertheless they are substantially 
united. For further explanation and bibliography 
see: Incarnation; Jesus Christ; Monophysitism; 
Nature; Person. 

E. A. Pace. 

Hsnpothecation of Church Goods, See Property, 
Ecclesiastical. 

Hypothesis. See Induction. 

Hypsistarians, or worshippers of the Hypsistos 
(tj^to-ros), i. e. of the ‘‘Most High'’ God; a distinct 
Jewish-pagan sect which flouri^ed from about 200 
B. c. to about A. D. 400, mostly in Asia Minor (Cappa- 
docia, Bithynia, Pontus) and on the South Russian 
coasts of the Euxine Sea. The names ipp La.vi<rr 
ippiavoL first occur in Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat., 
xviii, 5) and the name inpumapoi in Gregory of Nyssa 
(Contra Eunom., II), i. e. about a. d. 374, but a great 
number of votive tablets, inscriptions, and oracles of 
Didymos and Klaros establish beyond doubt that 
the cult of the Hypsistos (UV^to-ros, with the addition of 
6€6 s or Zeds or "Amy, but frequently without addi- 
tion) as the sole and supreme God was widespread in 
the countries adjacent to the Bosphorus (cf. Acts, 
xvi, 17, “these men are servants of the most high 
God” — oracle of the pythonissa at Philippi). It 
seems probable that the native Cappadocian cult of 
Zeus Sabazios was deliberately merged in the cult of 
Jahve Sabaoth practised by the numerous and intel- 
lectually predominant Jewish colonies, and that asso- 
ciations (sodalida, eidaoC) of strict monotheists were 
formed, who fraternized with the Jews, but considered 
themselves free from the Mosaic Law. The impor- 
tance and exalted ideas of these associations can be 
gathered from the fact that when someone asked 
Apollo of Klaros whether the Hypsistos alone was 
without beginning and end, he answered: “He is the 
Lord of all, self-originated, self-produced, ruling all 
things in some ineffable wav, encompassing the 
heavens, spreading out the earth, riding on the waves 
of the sea; mixing fire with water, soil with air, and 
earth with fire; of winter, summer, autumn, and 
spring, causing the changes in their season, leading all 
tnings towards the light and settling their fate in 
harmonious order.” The existence of these Hypsis- 
tarians must have been partially responsible for the 
astounding swiftness of tne spread of Christianity in 
Asia Minor, yet not all of tnem accepted the new 
faith, and small communities of monotheists, neither 
Christians nor Jews, continued to exist, especially in 
Cappadocia. The father of Gregory of Nazianzus be- 
longed to such a sect in his youth, and they are de- 
scribed in his panegyric written by his son. They 
rejected idols and pagan sacrifices, and acknowl- 
edged the Creator (sravTOKpArup) and the Most High, to 
whom however, in opp^osition to the Christians, they 
refused the title of “Father"; they had some super- 


stitions in common with the Jews, their worship of fire 
and light, the keeping of the Sabbath, the distmctions 
of food, but circumcision they rejected. No doubt 
Persius had Hypsistarians in view when he ridiculed 
such hybrid religionists in Satire v, 179-184, and Ter- 
tullian seems to refer to them in “Ad nationes”, I, 
xiii. The statement that Hypsistarians continued to 
exist till the ninth century, is based on a mistaken in- 
terpretation of Nicephorus Const., “Antirhet. adv. 
Const. Copr.", I, in Migne, P. G., col. 209. Hypsis- 
tarians are probably referred to under the name Codv- 
colm in a decree of the Emperors Honorius and 
Theodosius (a. d. 408), in which their places of wor- 
ship are transferred to the Catholics. 

Levi in Refoue dee Etudes Juives (Paris, 1S98X a criticism of 
ScHURER, Die Juden im bosporan. Reiche etc. (Berlin, 1897) in 
Sitzungaber. d. Berlin. Acad., XIII, 200-22A See also Cumont, 
Hypsistos (Brussels, 1897); Drexlbr in Roscher^s Lexicon 
(Leipzig, 1890), s. v. Hypsistos, Burbsh, Klaros (Leipzig, 
1889) ; Stokes m Diet. Christ. Biog., s. v. Hypsiatarii 

J. P. Arendzen, 

Hs^rtl, Joseph, Austrian anatomist, b. at Eisen- 
stadt in Hungary, December 7, 1810 ; d. 17 July, 1894, 
on his estate near Vienna. He began his medical 
studies in Vienna in 1831 ^ having received his prelimi- 
nary education in his native town. His parents were 
poor, and he had to find some means to help defray the 
expenses of his medical education. In 1833, whne he 
was still a medical student, he was named prosector in 
anatomy, and the preparations which this position 
required him to make for teaching purposes attracted 
the attention of professors as well as students. His 
graduation thesis, “ Antiquitates anatomicse rari- 
ores", was a prophecy of the work to which his life 
was to be devoted. On graduation he became Prof. 
Czermak's assistant (famulus) and later became also 
the curator of the museum. He added valuable 
treasures to the museum by the preparations which he 
made for it. Asa student he set up a little laboratory 
and dissecting room in his lodgings, and his injections 
of anatomical material were greatly admired. He 
•took advantage of his post in the museum to give spe- 
cial courses in anatomy to students and in practical 
anatomy to physicians. These courses were numer- 
ously attended. 

In 1837, when but twenty-six, Hj^l was offered the 
professorship of anatomy at the University of Prague, 
and by his work there laid the foundation of his great 
reputation as a teacher of anatomy. Here he com- 
pleted his well known text-book of human anatomy, 
which went through some twenty editions and has 
been translated into every modem language. The 
chair of anatomy at Vienna falling vacant in 1845, he 
would not have applied for it, so satisfied was he with 
the opportunities for work at Prague, but that his 
friencls insisted; he was immediately elected. Five 
years later he published his “Handbook of Topo- 
graphic Anatomy", the first text-book of applied 
anatomy of its kind ever issued. Before his death he 
was to see this department of anatomy become one of 
the most important portions of the teaching in the 
medical schools of the world. It was as a teacher that 
Hyrtl did his great work. Professor Karl von Barde- 
leben, himself one of the great teachers of the nine- 
teenth century, did not hesitate to say that in this 
Hyrtl was unequalled. His fame spread throughout 
Europe, and he came to be looked upon as the special 
glory of the University of Vienna. In 1865, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the five-hundredth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the university, he was 
chosen rector in order that, as the most distinguished 
member of the university, he should represent her on 
that day. His inaugjiral address as rector had for its 
subject “The Materialistic Conception of The Uni- 
verse of Our Time”. In this he brought out very 
clearly the lack of logic in the materialistic view of the 
world and concluded: “ When I bring all this together 
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it is impossible for me to imderstand on what scientific 
grounds is founded this resurrection of the old materi- 
alistic view of the world that had its first great expres- 
sion from Epicurus and Lucretius. Nothing that I 
can see justifies it, and there is no reason to think that 
it will continue to hold domination over men’s minds.” 

In 1880 there was a magnificent celebration of 
Hyrtl’s seventieth birthday, when messages of con- 
^atulation were sent to him from all the umversities of 
me world. After retiring from his professorship he 
continued to do good work, his last publication being 
on Arabic and Hebraic elements in anatomy. On the 
morning of 17 July, 1894, he was foimd dead m bed, 
with his arms crossed on his breast. His principal 
works are “ Lehrbuch der Anatomie des Menschen ” 
(Prague, 1846); “Handbuch der topographischen 
Anatomie”, 2 vols., 8vo (Vienna, 1853); ^Handbuch 
der Zergliederungskunst” (Vienna, I860). His 
monograim for the reform of anatomical terminology 
^^Onomatologia Anatomica” (Vienna, 1880), attracted 
widespread attention. 

Bardblsbbn, Biographic Sketch in Deutsche Med. Wochen- 
schnft (1894), no. xx, 619. A good sketch in English appeared 
in The Lancet (London, 1894), II, 170. 

James J. Walsh. 

Hyssop Sept. ^orirtaToi), a plant which is re- 

ferred to in a few passages of Holy Writ, and which 
cannot be identified with certainty at the present 
day. Its existence in Egypt is proved by Ex., xii, 22, 
wherein Moses is represented as bidding the elders of 
Israel to take a bunch of hyssop and to sprinkle with it 
the blood of the paschal lamb upon the lintel and the 
side posts of the doors of their dwellings. In the "v^- 
derness hyssop was also ready at hand, as can be in- 


the Hebrews with hyssop dipped in the blood of vic- 
tims, at the sealing of the old covenant between Yah- 
weh and His people. ^ The references to hyssop con- 
tained in the Mosaic ritual show clearly that it was a 
common plant in the peninsula of Sinai and in the land 
of Chanaan, and disclose its principal uses among the’ 
Hebrews. Thus, it is with hyssop that the blood of 
a bird offered in sacrifice is to be sprinkled for the 
cleansing of a man or a house affected with leprosy 
(Lev., XIV, 4-7, 49-61); it is with it, too, that the 
sprinkling of the water of purification must be made at 
the cleansing of a tent, a person, or a vessel polluted 
by the touch of a dead body (Num., xix, 8). Besides 
being thus used as an instrument in the act of sprink- 
ling, hyssop was employed as one of the elements to be 
burned in the preparation of the water of purification 
itself (Num., xix, 6). It is not therefore surprising 
to find that this manifold and intimate connexion (rf 
hyssop with the various purifications of the Old Law 
led the Psalmist (Ps. 1 [Heb. li], 9) to regard the 
sprinkling with hyssop as symbolical of a thorough 
purification of the heart, a view which the Cathouc 
Church has made her own in the ceremoi^ of the 
which usually begins the solemn offering of 
Holy Mass. Nor is it surprising to find that this 
same connexion of hyssop with the various cleansings 


of the Mosaic Law suggested to many writers the 
identification of that plant with the Hyssopus offici- 
nalis ^ or common hyssop, with which they were particu- 
larly acquainted, and the detergent properties of 
which they not unnaturally thought had induced the 
Hebrew legislator to select it as especially fit for the 
purificatory services in Israel. However widely re- 
ceived in the past, such identification is now com- 
monly rejected for this reason, among others, that the 
Hyssopus officinalis appears to have been unknown in 
ancient Syria and Egypt. The plant, which at the 

g resent day, is considered as more probably the 
yssop of the Mosaic ritual, is the Origanum maru. 
Like tne Hyssopus officinalis it belongs to the family of 
the labiatoe, has aromatic and detergent properties, 
and can be easily made into a bunch for purposes of 
sprinkling. The following are some of its particular 
claims to be considered as the hyssop spoken of in the 
Old Testament. In the first place, it is to the Origa- 
num — ^not to the Hyssopus officinalis — that all an- 
cient tradition points when referring to the hyssop of 
the Scriptures. In the next place, its Egyptian name 
of supho^ is clearly allied to the Aramaic zufo and the 
Hebrew ea6b. Lastly, the Origanum maru grows on 
the walls of all the terraces throughout Palestine and 
Syria. This last claim in favour of the identification 
of the hyssop of the Old Testament with the Origanum 
maru, is in distinct harmony with III Kings, iv, 33 
(Heb. I Kings, iv, 33) where we read that Solomon 
“ treated about trees from the cedar that is in Libanus, 
imto the hyssop that cometh out of the wall”. The 
chief difficulty in the way of this identification is 
drawn from John, xix, 29, where it is stated that some 
of those present at Christ’s Passion ^'putting a sponge 
full of vinegar about (or rather: upon) hyssop, put it 
to his mouth”. It is oftentimes supposed that the 
stalk of the Oriaanum maru would be too short and 
too slender for the purposes described in this passage, 
and that another plant with a longer and firmer stem, 
for instance, the c^er-plant {capparis spinosa) is the 
one meant by the Fourth Evangelist. This supposi- 
tion, however, does not appear necessary to many 
commentators. They think that the cross whereon 
Jesus lay was not such a lofty object as is assmned by 
the opponents of the identification, and that in cons^ 
^uence the Origanum maru, some 40 or 50 centimetres 
in length, and imdoubtedly near at hand on Calvary, 
was used either alone, or together with a reed (cf. 
Matt., xxvii, 29; Mark, xv, 36) to carry the sponge 
dipped in vinegar to the lips of the Saviour. Numer- 
ous other plants, more or less akin to the Origanum 
maru are also regarded, and indeed with some proba- 
bility, as the hyssop spoken of in Holy Writ. 


(Catholic authors are marked with an asterisk.) Gbsbnius, 
Theeavrue linguee hebroBoe et choLdoBce, I (Leipzig, 1829) ; Rotlb, 
On the Hyeeop of Scripture in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
YIII; Tristbam, Natural History of the Bible (2nd ed., London, 
1868); Fauna and Flora of Palestine (London, 1885); Fillion,* 
Atlas d^hisUyire naturelle de la Bible (Lyons, 188^; Orosbb, 
Trees and PUints Mentioned in the Bible (^ndon, 189oy; Fonck,* 
Streifzage durch die hiblische Flora (Freiburg im Br., 1900); 
Levbsqub,* in Vigouroux, Diet. delaBible, s. v. (Paris, 1901); 
Lb Camus,* life of Christ, tr., Ill (New York, 1908). 


Feancis E. Giqot. 
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Ibagu€, Diocese op (Ibaguensis), suffragan of 
Bogota, in the Republic of Colombia, South America. 
Owing to the diflSculties of providing adequately for 
the spiritual needs of the people over the wide area of 
the Diocese of Tolima, that see was suppressed by 
decree of 20 June, 1900, and two new bishoprics were 
formed^ in its stead: Ibagu4 and Garzon. Ibagu^ 
has jurisdiction over the two provinces that constitute 
the northern and central portions of the republic. 
The town of Ibagu6 (San Bonifacio de Iba^4) is the 
capital of^ the Department of Tolima, and is pictur- 
esquely situated on a fertile plain, about sixty miles 
west of Bogota, at an altitude of more than 4000 feet 
above sea-level. This city, the seat of the bishopric, 
is located in the centre of a prosperous district, and 
dates from 1550. It was for a short time (1854) the 
capital of the republic. The first and actual bishop 
of the diocese. Mgr. Ismael Perdomo, was born at El 
Gigante, now in the Diocese of Garzon, 22 Feb., 1872. 
On 29 April, 1903, he was elected to govern the Diocese 
of Ibagu6; he received episcopal consecration at 
Rome on 19 June, and on 25 Jime was preconized. 
The number of Catholics in the diocese is computed, 
approximately, at 250,000. The cathedral, which 
is in process of construction, will be dedicated to the 
Immaculate Conception (see Bogota; Garzon). 

Battandibr, Ann. ront. Cath. (1909); Reinhold in Buch- 
BEROBB, Kircfuiches Handlex., s.v. 

P. J. MacAuley. 

Ibar, Saint, a pre-Patrician Irish saint, who la- 
boured in the present County Wexford from 425 to 
450, recogmzed the jurisdiction of St. Patrick, and was 
confirmed in his episcopacy. Thus, though a mission- 
ary before the arrival of the great national apostle, St. 
Ibar was a contemporary of St. Patrick, and is re- 
garded as the patron of Begerin, in Wexford harbour. 
Although at first not disposed to yield to St. Patrick 
he afterwards submitted and became his disciple. 
Much obscurity attaches to his early training, but 
about the year 480 he settled at Begerin, where he 
built an oratory and cell. In the Life of St. Abban'* 
it is stated that St. Ibar*s retreat was soon peopled 
with numerous disciples from all parts of Ireland, and 
the “Litany of Aengus^* invokes the three thousand 
confessors who placed themselves under St. Ibar’s 
direction. His nephew, St. Abban, as a boy of twelve 
came to Begerin in St. Ibar's old age and accompanied 
him to Rome. His name is variously written Ibar, Ibe- 
rius, and Ivor, and his death is chronicled in the year 
500 on 23 April^ on which day his feast is observed. 
Although Begerin was formerly an island in the north 
of We:rford harbour, it has long since been one of the 
reclaimed Sloblands. 

Coloan, Acta SS. Hib. (Louvain, 1645); O’Hanlon, Lives 
of the Irish Saints (Dublin, s. d.h IV; Hbalt, Ireland's ancient 
schooU and scholars (4th ed., Dublin, 1902); Idbm, Life and 
Writings of St. Patrick (Dublin, 1905); Horb, Bistory of the 
Tovm and County of Wexford, V (London, 1906). 

W. H. Grattan-Floop. 

Ibarra, Diocese of (Ibarrensis), in Northern 
Ecuador, suffragan of Quito, created by Pius IX^ 
29 December, 1862, out of the provinces of Carchi 
and Imbabura, previously within the Archdiocese 
of Qiiito. Francesco Jabani, the Apostolic Delegate, 


named as executor of the Bull the Bishop of Antioqufa 
(Colombia), Antonio Riano, at that time in exile at 
Quito, under whom the canonical erection of the 
Diocese of Ibarra took place 6 August, 1865. For two 
months Bishop Riano took charge of the diocese as 
administrator Apostolic, and was succeeded by Jos6 
Maria Jerovi, later Archbishop of Quito, and i^isenio 
Andrade, afterwards Bishop of Riobamba. Finally, 
in April, 1867, Jos4 Ignacio Checa y Barbo was ap- 
pointed first Bishop of Ibarra, but in June of the 
following year was transferred to the archiepiscopal 
see of Quito, being succeeded in June, 1869, in the 
diocese of Ibarra by Tom4s Antonio Iturralae, who 
resigned in 1875. The next two bishops Pedro 
Rafael Gonzdlez Calixto (1876-93) and Federico 
Gonzdlez Su4rez (1895-1906) were later appointed 
Archbishops of Quito. The present (fifth) incum- 
bent is Ulpiano Pirez Quinonez, bom 4 August, 1863, 
at Quito, ordained in 1887, later professor and rec- 
tor of the seminary at Atocha, in 1895 made canon, 
in 1898 vicar-general of Quito, and appointed to the 
Bishopric of Ibarra, 11 January, 1907, being conse- 
crated on 19 May of the same year at Quito. 

Statistics . — According to a communication from 
the bishop dated 23 May, 1907, the diocese has an 
area of 3661 sq. miles, with a Catholic population of 
104,000, including 36,000 in the province of Carchi 
(Tulcan, the capital, alone comprising 5000), and 
68,000 in the province of Imbabura (Ibarra, the 
capital and seat of the diocese, numbering 5600). 
The 28 parishes of the diocese are divided among 
8 deaneries (vicariatos foraneos): Tulcan, S, Gabriel, 
and Mira, in the province of Carchi; Otavalo, Cota- 
cachi, Urcuqui, Hatuntaqui, and Ibarra (joraneo 
central) j in the province ot Imbabura. In addition 
to the 55 secular priests, 2 Dominicans and 2 Merce- 
darians devote themselves to the care of souls, each 
order having a church at Ibarra. The Discalced 
Carmelite Sisters have a community of 14 sisters at 
Ibarra; the Bethlehemites, an academy for girls at 
Ibarra and one at Tulcan; the Sisters of Mercy, schools 
for girls at Ibarra and Otavalo and a hospital and 
orphan asylum at Ibarra. In addition to the primary 
grammar schools there are at Ibarra a preparatory 
seminary (Seminario Conciliar S, Didaco) and the 
national college of S. Alfonso, besides a national col- 
lege at Tulcan. Candidates for the priesthood study 
in the seminary at Quito. The cathedral chap- 
ter, erected 18 June, 1866, consists of 12 canons, in- 
cluding 2 dignitaries (dean and archdean) and 4 offi- 
cials (theologaliSf dtktoraliSj magistralis, 'p(Bnitentiarius ) , 
The city of Ibarra, founded 28 September, 1606, 
which in 1906 celebrated the tercentenary of its 
foundation, with great splendour, was repeatedly 
destroyed by earthquakes, and on the night of 15-16 
August, ISfe, razed to the ground. It has since 
partially recovered from the catastrophe, and contains, 
besides the cathedral, the parish church of S. Austin 
and the churches connected with the monasteries of 
the Donunicans (S. Domingo) and the Mercedarians 
(Nuestra Senora de la MercedL the church formerly 
in charge of the Capuchins (S. Francisco), and that of 
S. Marfa del Cdrmen. There are also 6 public chapels. 
The confraternities which have been canonically 
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erected at Ibarra include those of the Perpetual 
Adoration, of the Immaculate Conception (for young 
ladies), of St. Joseph, of Bl. Marla Ana of Quito. The 
Third Orders of St. Francis and St, Dominic have 
members in almost every parish of the diocese. 

Sir.vREZ, Hiatona ecleaiastica del Mcuador (Quito, 18S1); 
Idem, Bistona general dd Ecuador (Quito, 1880-1903); Kol- 
BERG, Nach Ecuador (4th ed , Freiburg im Br., 1897), 302-16, 
Spillman in Die new Welt, II (2nd ed., Freiburg rm Br., 1904), 
91-96; Wolf, Geografia jJ geologia dd Ecuador (Leipzig, 1892), 
647 sqq.,; Hojoe Sueltas (Ibarra, 1901 — ). 

Gkegor Reinhold. 

Ibas (Syriac IhIb^ or HIbA, i. e. Donatus), elected 
Bishop of Edessa in 439 as successor of Rabbulas, one 
of the most ardent supporters of St. Cyril; d. 457. 
His policy, however, was just the reverse, as he in- 
clined strongly to the doctrines of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. His reign as bishop^ was most disturbed. 
The infuriated partisans of Dioscorus protested and 
had him deposed at the Second Synod of Ephesus (the 

Robber Synod ’Oj ^ 449. He was, however, restored 
to his see by the Council of Chalcedon (461). Ibas 
holds a very important place in the history of dogma. 
Unfortunately the only authentic writing of his that 
we possess is his celebrated letter to Maris of Beit- 
Ardashir (i. e. to Dadishb, Catholicos of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon and Patriarch of Persia), a famous subject 
of discussion at six councils. By the Monophj^sites he 
was accused of Nestorianism, nor can it be denied that 
he was in complete S 3 rmpathy with the theological 
school of Antioch, whose masters were Diodorus of 
Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodoret of 
Cyrus. He taught for many years in the Persian 
School ” at Edessa, where he had among his pupils 
several future bishops of the Persian Church: ne in- 
spired them with admiration for Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, and translated for them or had them translate the 
latter’s works, so that the Syrian Nestorians call the 
Bishop of Mopsuestia, by antonomasia, the Interpreter, 
However, Ibas protests that he did not approve Nes- 
torius when that patriarch refused the title of Mother 
of God to Mary: he only blames the methods adopted by 
Cyril to procure the condemnation of Nestorius; this 
much he openly declares in his letter to Maris. More- 
over, at the Council of Chalcedon, he anathematized 
Nestorius both orally and in writing, and was reha- 
bilitated almost unanimously by the Fathers. He 
indignantly repudiated certain assertions attributed 
to him by his adversaries, for instance : “ I do not envy 
Christ His becoming God, for I can become God no 
less than He'", and there is no reason for doubting the 
sincerity of his protestations. What is certain is, that 
to avoid all suspicion of Monophysitism, i. e. the con- 
fusion, or rather fusion, of the Divine nature and the 
human nature in Christ, he did not admit what is 
called the corrmunicatio idiomatum, i, e. the possibility 
of attributing to the Divine Person the concrete attri- 
butes of the human nature, and to the human nature 
the concrete attributes of the Divine Person. But 
that is not a sufficient reason for impugning his ortho- 
doxy, as this theory was in his time far from being 
fully and clearly expounded. At the Council of 
Chalcedon the Patriarch Maximus of Antioch and the 
Roman legates declared: “Having read his letter 
again, we declare that he is orthodox.” But the 
Fathers did not adopt that opinion unanimously. 

A hundred years later, the letter of Ibas to Maris was 
one of the famous “Three Chapters'* condemned at 
the fifth oecumenical council (653), at the instigation 
of Justinian. Among the theologians of that council, 
some, like the Westerns, thought that, as the Council 
of Chalcedon had rehabilitated Ibas, to condemn his 
writings would be eauivalent to condemning that 
council, in other words to approve its Mono^ysite 
adversaries. Others, in the nope of conciliating the 
Monophysite partisans known as Severians, thought it 
necessary to condemn once more, not only Nestorius, 


but also all writings that inclined towards Nestorian- 
ism; they thought the letter of Ibas was impious, be- 
cause it calumniated St. C 3 n:il, criticized the procedure 
of the Council of Ephesus, and seemed to justify 
Nestorius and the Nestorians; others asserted, how- 
ever, that the letter was apocryphal. In the eighth 
session (2 June, 553) the council declared : “ If anyone 
defends the aforesaid letter and does not anathematize 
it, it and him who defends it and who says that it is 
whoUy or at least in part correct ... let him be 
anathematized”. Pope Virgilius, who had at first 
expressed a contrary opinion, and for that reason was 
attacked by Justinian, ended by sanctioning the deci- 
sions of the council. It is to be remarked that it was 
not the person of Ibas, but only his letter to Maris, 
that was condemned on this occasion. 

Hepelb, Condliengeschichte, new Fr. tr by Leclbrcq (Paris, 
1908-09), II, parts I apd II; III, part I; Duval, Histoire 
d'Edeeae (Paris); Iaboubt, Le Chnatiamame dana V empire 
perse, c. ix (Paris). 

JEROME LaBOXJRT. 

Iberville, Pieerb Lb Moyne, Sieur d' founder 
of the colony of Louisiana, b. at Villemarie, Montreal, 
16 July, 1661 ; d. at Havana, 9 July, 1706. He was 
the thmd son of Charles Le Moyne, a native of Dieppe, 
Sieur de Longueuil in Canadaj and of Catharine rri- 
mot. Several of his brothers distinguished themselves 
greatly as explorers and sailors, viz., the Sieurs de 
Longueuil, Saint^H^l^ne, Maricourt, S^rigny, Cha- 
teauguay, and Bienville. Iberville became a sailor 
at an early age and served as a volunteer under the 
Chevalier de Troyes in Hudson Bay. ^ In 1686 he 
began a brilliant career as soldier and sailor, and took 
part in many e:^editions against the English. In an 
attack against Fort Rupert, with his brother Mari- 
court and nine men in two bark canoes, he captured 
an English ship with fifteen men and the governor of 
Hudson Bay. In 1694 he took Fort Nelson in Hud- 
son Bay, which he named Bourbon, and in 1696 
Fort Pemaquid in Maine. In 1696 also he captured 
all the English settlements on the coast of Newfound- 
land, and in 1697 he led an expedition against the 
English on Hudson Bay. He had a squadron of four 
ships and a brigantine and commanded the ^'Pelican " 
(50 cannon). Separated by ice from his ships Iber- 
ville, on 5 Sept., 1697, attacked alone three English 
ships, sank the “Hampshire** (56 cannon), captured 
the “Hudson Bay** (32 cannon) and put to flight the 
“Derring” (36 cannon). He lost his ship and his 
prize near the mouth of the St. Teresa River, but on 
the arrival of three ships of his squadron he captured 
Fort Nelson (Bourbon). 

Iberville sailed for France in November, 1697, and 
was chosen by the Minister of Marine to lead an expe- 
dition to rediscover the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, and to colonize Louisiana, which the Englisl: 
coveted. Iberville's fleet sailed from Brest on 24 
October, 1698. It consisted of two small frigates, 
the “Badine**, commanded by Iberville himself, and 
the “Marin**, and two store-ships. At Santo Do- 
mingo the warship “Fran 9 ois** joined the expedition 
and accompanied it to its destmation. On 25 Jan- 
uary, 1699, Iberville reached Santa Rosa Island in 
front of Pensabola, founded by the Spaniards; he 
sailed from there to Mobile Bay and explored Mas- 
sacre Island, later Dauphine. He cast anchor be- 
tween Cat Island and Ship Island, and on 13 Feb., 
1699, he went to the mainland, Biloxi, with his 
brother Bienville, 

On 27 February he set out with two rowboats, two 
birch canoes and forty-eight men in search of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, which he discovered on 2 
March, 1699. He sailed up as far as the mouth of 
Red River and returned to his ships through Bayou 
Ascantia and two lakes, which he named Maurepas 
and Pontchartrain. On 1 May, 1699, he completed 
a fort on the north-east side of the Bay of Biloxi, a 
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little to the rear of what is now Ocean Springs. This 
fort was called Maurepas or Old Biloxi. On 4 May, 
1699, Iberville sailed for France with the “Badine” 
and the Marin”, leaving Sauvole in command of 
the infant colony. He returned on 8 Dec., 1699, 
went up the Mississippi as far as Natchez, and ordered 
a fort to be built fifty-four miles from the mouth of 
the river, which was abandoned in 1705. On 28 
May, 1700, Iberville returned to France, and came 
bacK to Louisiana on 18 Dec., 1701. He remained 
in the colony until 27 April, 1702, and sent Bienville 
to found Fort Louis of Mobile on Mobile River, 16 
Jan., 1702. In 1706 Iberville captured the island of 
Nevis from the English, and went to Havana to 
obtain reinforcements from the Spaniards for an at- 
tack on the Carolinas. He died at Havana of yellow 
fever. He was capitaine de vaisseau in the French 
navy and was said to have be§n as ** military as his 
sword ”. He was an able sailor, soldier, explorer, and 
colonizer. 

JoDoiN AND Vincent, Hiatoirede Longueil et de la Famille de 
Longueil (Montreal, 1889) , Journal of Iberville in Marqrt, On- 
ginea Franpaiaea dea Faya d'OiUremer (Paris, 1881), IV; For- 
tier, Hiatory of Lowmana (New York, 1904), I. 

Alcee Fortiee. 

Ibora, a titular see in the Province of Helenopont, 
suffragan of Amasia. The primitive name of the city 
was Gaziura, formerly a royal city, mentioned by 
Strabo as deserted (XII, xv; Dion Cassius, xxxv, 12). 
In fact a Greek inscription, which dates from the time 
of Mithridates of Pontus, has been discovered on the 
rock of the fortress; a subterranean gallery, hewn 
from the rock, descends to the interior of the mountain, 
and served perhaps as a secret depository for the 
royal treasures. Evagrius Ponticus, the famous Ori- 
genist ascetic of the fourth century, was a native of 
Ibora (Sozomen, ** Hist. Eccl. ”, VI, xxx) ; situated not 
far from it was Annesi, the property of St. Basil, who 
led a religious life on the banks of the river Iris with 
hds friend St. Gregory and his sister Macrina. There 
is frequent mention in the correspondence of these 
two saints of Ibora, which, according to Procopius 
(Historia Arcana, xviii), was destroyed by an earth- 

? uake in the sixth century. Le Quien (Oriens Christ., 
, 533) mentions seven bishops of Ibora, from the 
fourth to the ninth centurv. The bishopric still existed 
about the year 1170 under Manuel Comnenus (Par- 
they, **Hieroclis S:ynecdemus ”, 108). To-day Ibora 
is called Turkhal; it is a caza in the sanjak of Tokat, 
in the vilayet of Sivas. The village numbers 3000 
inhabitants, all Turks. It is surrounded by beautiful 
gardens and orchards. Nearby is the Laxe of Turk- 
hal, three to three and a half miles in circumference. 

Ramsay, Hiatorical Qeogravhy of Aaia Minor (London, 1890), 
326-29; Anderson, Studia Pontica (Brussels, 1903), 69-72; 
CuiNET, La Twrquie dlAaie (Pans, 1892), I, 642, 727; Gr 3§!- 
GOiRB in Bidletin de correapondance helUniquei XXXIII (1909), 
22-27. 

S. Vailh^i. 

Iceland, — The island called Iceland, which, though 
really a part of America, is considered, because of 
its population and history as forming a part of Eu- 
rope, is situated in the North Atlantic Ocean, between 
63^ 23' and 66® 33' N. lat,, and is separated from 
the New World by the comparatively narrow and 
almost entirely ice-bound Strait of Greenland. It is a 
compact body of land much indented by fiords on 
its northern and western shores. A small peninsula, 
with very sinuous outline, lies at the north-western 
end, and is connected with the main body by a narrow 
isthmus. The area of the island is about 39,756 sq. m., 
only two-fifths of which are inhabitable. From the 
barren and rocky plateau, the average height of which 
is 2000 feet above the level of the sea, rise extensive 
glaciers {jdkvll; pi. jdklar), bro£^d summits, and high 
mountains, most of which are of volcanic origin (e. g., 
Hecla, over 5000 feet; Oeraefa, 6424 feet), and fre- 


quently belch forth tremendous masses of lava and 
mud and work great havoc (e. g. 1783, 1845, 1873). 
Earthquakes are also frequent. The rivers, though 
short, are numerous and carry a large volume of 
water. There are also inland lakes. The climate, 
which is on the whole of the oceanic type (moderate 
fluctuations of temperature, with frequent fogs and 
precipitations), differs, nevertheless, considerably ac- 
cording to locality. It is more severe along the 
northern coast, which frequently remains ice-bound 
until the late summer, but it is tempered by the Gulf 
Stream on the southern and western coasts. 

Excellent sulphur is found in abimdance, besides 
some coal and quarry stone. The flora is scanty. Some 
arts of the island are covered with rich grass, while 
irch trees, alder trees, and willows grow in protected 
spots to a height of twenty-seven feet. Small groups of 
these are to be seen here and there, but the growth of a 
real forest is prevented by the terrible storms which 
sweep over the island. The cultivation of grain is out 
of the question; only berries, and potatoes, and some 
other vegetables can be raised with profit. The 
breeding of sheep and horses is the principal occupa- 
tion in Iceland- While the former supply milk, butter, 
meat, and wool, the small hardy rough-haired ponies 
serve as saddle horses and as beasts of burden, and 
are an important article of exportation. Cattle are 
less numerous; hogs and domestic fowl rare. Game 
abounds: reindeer, seals, polar foxes, and polar bears, 
as well as birds of many varieties, which are sought 
after for their eggs and feathers. Fishing also is an 
important occupation, followed not only by the na- 
tives, but also by f orei^ers. Manufactures and handi- 
crafts are still in their infancy. Trade, on the other 
hand, carried on chiefly by barter, is fast increasing 
and represents a value of over five million dollars a 
year. New roads and bridges, and the establishment 
of the postal service and of telegraphy, are doing much 
to develop commerce. The revenues, formerly insig- 
nificant, nave doubled in the last two decades, and are 
systematically applied to further the culture and mate- 
rial well-being of the people. 

The scant population (80,000 souls) dwell chiefly by 
the shores of the ocean, and in the river valleys wnich 
open towards the sea. They belong for the greater 
part to the North Germanic race (Norsemen). Their 
language dates back to very early times and has a rich 
literature. The official creed, since 1550, is the Augs- 
burg Confession; but of late infidelity has been spread- 
ing, and new sects have sprung up. Backward in- 
dustrial conditions and frequent cataclysms of nature 
(earthquakes, floods, etc.) fonnerly caused consider- 
able emigration, especially to America. 

Since 1874, and especially since 1904, Iceland has 
become autonomous, is governed by its own laws, and 
has its own courts and an independent administra- 
tion. Arms: a white falcon in a field azure. It is 
not, as formerly, under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Denmark, though the Danish king is nominally the 
sovereign of Iceland. The seat of government and 
meeting-place of the le^lative body (the Althing), 
with its two chambers, is Reykjavik, which is at the 
same time the capital of the country and the see of 
the Lutheran bishop; its population approximates 
10,000. It has a Lutheran cathedral, a Catholic 
church, and several hospitals. The three other cities, 
Akure^i, Isafjor6ur and Seydisfjbrbur are also grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Political Histoet. — ^Irish monks, according to 
legend, were the first discoverers of the island about 
the year 800. Colonization did not begin imtil much 
later, when King Harold I Harfagr of Norway subdued 
the Norse nobles, who had been independent until then, 
and made himself absolute lord of Norway in 872. 
Many liberty-loving men at that time left the land of 
their fathers (874), and sought new homes on the still 
uninhabited island which is said to owe its name to 
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the Norseman, Floke Vilgerdarson. This immigration 
{Landriahme) continued for sixty years. The colo- 
nists (noblemen, with their serfs, among^ whom were 
men of Germanic and Celtic origin) divided the soil 
among themselves, and the chiefta^ not only con- 
tinued to exercise judicial prerogatives over the low 
tenants and serfs, but also performed the functions of 
high-priests Freemen, however, might claim 

their rights in the moot or public assembly (thing). 
The people at the beginning of the tenth century num- 
bered aoout 25,000, divided into some thirty clans, 
which about 930 formed an independent republic with 
an aristocratic constitution. The government and 
the. administration of justice^ were vested in the 
Althing, which met annually in June and in which 
freemen and their families could take part. But this 
body was not always able to exercise its powers, and 
it happened quite often that internal quarrels were 
settled by the sword. Thirty years later the country 
was divided into four quarters, subdivided in turn 
into thing-districts. To simplify business, there was 
a special court of law for each district, under the 
general jurisdiction of the Althing. A committee 
(logrdUa)j to which each quarter sent twelve repre- 
sentatives, carried on the administration in the name 
of the Althing. The republic was on friendly terms 
with the Kingdom of Norway, the two^ countries 
having fixed the respective rights and obligations of 
their citiaens by treaty. But it was not long before 
TTing r olaf Haraldsson (1024) and Harold Har^ada 
(1066) made unsuccessful attempts to bring the island 
into dependence on Norway. 

The inhabitants had in the meantime been con- 
verted to Christianity, and for a long while the Cath- 
olic bishops exerted over them a powerful and 
beneficial mfluence. At their instance the old laws 
(Grdg&s) were written down in 1117. Unfortunately, 
soon afterwards bloody feuds broke out among the 
chief nobles of the State, in the course of which Sturla 
attempted to make himself king. The people, tired 
of protracted wars, offered no resistance to King 
Hakon the Elder when, in 1258, he appointed Gissur 
Thorwaldsson Governor (Jarl). A lew years later 
the whole island swore allegiance to the new master, 
still insisting, however, on retaining certain privileges 
(1302). It IS certain that this act did not make Ice- 
land strictly speaking, a province of Norway. Nor- 
wegian Iceland is always referred to in public docu- 
ments of the fifteenth, and in chronicles of the six- 
teenth, century as a dominion of the Crown (see 
Styffe, ^'Skandinavien under Unionstider”, Stockholm, 
1880), and at first it retained its constitutional organ- 
ization. In the year 1281, however, a code of laws 
was introduced by the judge, Jon Einarsson, patterned 
on the Norwegian laws (Jonsbok). Hakon II hav- 
ing died (1380), his son Olaf, who since 1376 had ruled 
Denmark, ascended the throne, and under this mon- 
arch the present union of Denmark and Iceland was 
consummated. During the rei^s of Christian III 
and his successors the ecclesiastical hierarchy in the 
island was dissolved, and Luther’s teachings were 
forced tipon the people, who were deprived of all their 
rights. In 1662 its representatives were compelled by 
force of arms to acknowledge the absolute sovereignty 
the King of Denmark, and in 1800 the Altfung, 
whose powers, it must be noted, had previously been 
reduced to a minimum, was finally suppressed. 
Forty-three years later it was revived, at first as an 
advisory body only. There followed long and violent 
constitutional conflicts with Denmark, which was 
weakened by foreign wars and internal troubles, and 
the king at length saw himself obliged to yield to the 
demands of the Icelanders. Since 1904 the Iceland 
patriots have in the main succeeded in,the achieve- 
ment of their wishes: national independence and 
autonomy in the administration of their own affairs. 
De jurej the country is again autonomous; de facto, 


this is not yet recognized by Denmark. The future is 
shrouded in darkness. 

Church History. — ^The Norsemen, who settled in 
Iceland, from the end of the ninth century, were 
pagans; and, as we have already observed, it was one 
of the functions of their chieftains, called gobi, to con- 
duct religious services. But, as the Icelanders made 
frequent journeys, and often to distant lands, they 
were soon brought into contact with Christian popu- 
lations, from whom they gained a knowledge of a 
higher civilization. Thus was the soil prepared in 
advance for the seed of the Gospel. The first na- 
tive missionary was one Stefnir Thorgilsson (996), 
commissioned by King Olaf Trygvesson. The some- 
what abrupt methods which characterized his reli- 

f ious zeal brought him at first but a small following, 
ut, about the year lOOO, Gissur and Hjalti, two 
highly esteemed Icelanders who had been exiled from 
the count:^, on returning from Norway Christians, 
soon obtained a decree from the Althing whereby 
pagan practices were suppressed, and the people com- 
peUed to accept baptism. The actual conversion of 
the nation of course was only achieved after long and 
laborious efforts and the careful instruction of the 
people. The names of the missionaries and of their 
bishops are only laiown in part and there is no in- 
formation concerning their work. It must at any rate 
have been fruitful of results, for only fifty years later 
(1056) the country was given a bishop of its own, 
suffragan to the Archbishop of Hamburg, with his see 
at SkaUiolt, while in 1106 a bishopric was erected at 
Holar. These two dioceses were first tmder the 
Archbishopric of Lund, later (1152) under that of 
Trondhjem, and until the middle of the sixteenth 
century were in close communion with Rome. The 
bishops were selected by the Althing, but the nomi- 
nees were consecrated by the metropolitan. Many of 
their prelates were distmguished for their virtue and 
wisdom. (For details see Baumgartner in “ Kirchen- 
lexikon’', s. v. “Island’'.) 

The priests of Iceland frequently went to French 
and English universities to make their studies. Many 
among the clergy and laity made pilgrimages to the 
hallowed spots of both East and West. Canon law 
was in force at an early period (1053). There sprang 
up a number of monasteries, such as the Benedictine 
Aibbeys of Thingeirar, Munkathverd, Kirkjubacr, and 
the Augustinian convents of Thykkviboer, Flatey, 
Videy, Mfidruvellir, and Skri8a. ‘ ^ A strongly intellec- 
tual atmosphere pervaded these monasteries. They 
were centres of learning and literature, and thoroughly 
national in character. It is beyond question that it is 
principally to her Catholic clergy that Iceland is in- 
debted for the origin and prosperous growth of her 
earlier literature, down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century” (Hermann, vol. II, p. 91). 

There were religious as well as historical treatises. 
The “Lilia” of Eystein Asgrimsson, an Augustinian 
monk of Thykkviboer, was particularly celebrated as 
“the most soulful and artistic poem of the Middle 
Ages” (ibid.),^ and was highly appreciated long after 
the introduction of Protestantism. Works of learn- 
ing also issued from these cloister cells. Thus we find 
that an attempt was made in Munkathverd as early as 
the middle of the thirteenth centuy to translate 
the Bible into the vernacular. Abbot Brandr J 6nsson 
was thoroughly versed in Latin literature. Even the 
“Nialssaga” seems to have originated at Munkath- 
ver^. But scholars and artists were to be found not 
alone in the monasteries, but among the secular cler^ 
of whom some 300 were distributed among 220 
churches (many of which were built of stone). Thus 
it is related of Torstein Illugason (1335) that he ex- 
celled in calligraphy, painting, and wood-carviiig- 
The churches were adorned with mural decorations, 
sculptures, and metal-work, and were provided with 
priestly vestments, relics of which have been pre- 
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served to this day at Bessastadr, Gardar, etc. In the 
museum of Rejkjavik are to be found handsome cruci- 
fixes, statues, antependia, etc., which recall the Cath- 
olic past. 

Iceland was most disastrously affected in the bedn- 
ning of the fifteenth century by internal unrest, fac- 
tional conflicts, earth<makes, and epidemics which 
struck men and beasts alike. About this period, also, 
religious life left much to be desired. Certain bishops, 
like Arni Olafsson (1413-30) and Jon Gereksson 
(1430-33), of Skalholt, neglected their flocks or made 
themselves odious by their acts of tyranny; others, 
such as the otherwise eminent Arason J6n (1524-50), 
of Holar, gave scandal by disregarding the law of 
celibacy. The conflict which lasted for a number of 
years between Arason J6n and the last Bishop of 
Skalholt, Oejmundr Pdlsson (1520-42) was particu- 
lai^ unfortunate. 

The first to preach the new faith were two disciples 
of Luther, Oddur Gotsk^lksson and Gissur Einarsson. 
These soon secured followers, particularly after King 
Christian III of Denmark and Norway declared him- 
self for the Reformation and, for political and financial 
reasons, the latter e^eeially, employed force to estab- 
lish Lutheranism in his kingdom. His object was not 
to spread the teachings of Luther, but to destroy the 
last vestiges of liberty in his domains. The imprison- 
ment of the Bishop of Skalholt left only Arason J6n to 
wage the fight against the spreading heresy. He suc- 
ceeded for a time, until he was betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies, who executed him on 7 November, 
1550. To this day his countrymen revere his memory 
for the heroism which marked his life and glorified 
his death. (Cf . the drama * ^ J6n Arason ” , by Mathias 
Jochunsson, IsefiQrdur, 1900.) It was not difficult to 
scatter the flock after the shepherds had been slain, 
especially since here, as in Denmark, the people were 
deceived by the introduction at first of only slight cere- 
monial changes, the chief efforts being directed to the 
confiscation of church property. The former ecclesi- 
astical divisions were allowed to remain; the super- 
intendents at Skalholt and Holar took the title of 
bishops, while the preachers retained the name of 
priests (praestur). But they were very scantily paid, 
and from that time the Iceland pastor was obl^ed to 
take part in the work of agriculture, if he desired to 
live as well as a middle-class farmer. Latin remained 
the official language of the Church until the year 1686. 
Confirmation and catechetical instruction were intro- 
duced as late as the year 1741, at which time the 
Augsburg Confession, together with several German 
and Danish hymns, was translated into the Icelandic 
tongue, and women were permitted to sing in the 
churches. The ritual and the vestments of the offi- 
ciating minister remind one, even to-day, of the Cath- 
olic past. The Hamessa (high Mass), which lasts an 
hour and a half, opens with the Kyrie and Gloria. 
The Epistle and Gospel are followed by the Creed and 
the Pater Noster, after which the sermon is preached. 
Communion frequently comes next. The priest 
wears, in the cities at least, over the alb a chasuble on 
the back of which is a golden cross. 

Since 1801 Iceland has had only Protestant bishops, 
who reside at Reykjavik. There are 20 deaneries and 
141 parishes, or scarcely half of the former number. 
Only seven of the churches are built of stone, most of 
these dating back to Catholic times; 217 are wooden 
structures, while for the rest turf or peat is the mate- 
rial used. A distinction is made between principal 
and secondary churches. The former contain thirty 
or thirty-two pews generally unpainted, with room for 
about one hundred persons. The interior is as bare 
and as plain as the exterior. There is an altar, some- 
times a baptismal font, and a primitive pulpit. Fre- 
quently a picture hangs above the altar, which is 
nothing more than a table. Both the principal 
church, which frequently adjoins the presbytery, and 


the subsidiary church, which is generally found near 
the estate of a wealthy farmer, serve during the week 
as storehouses for clothing, wool, etc., or as sleeping 
quarters for guests. Organs are very rare. (Her- 
mann, op. cit.) 

Schools, properly so called, are to be found only in 
the cities. Instruction is a home duty, and is super- 
vised by the preacher as far as circumstances penmt. 
Of course the results thus obtained are not of a high 
order; but most of the people can read and cipher 
passably, and write a little. The higher educational 
institutions of Iceland number a classical high school, a 
medical school, one seminary for preachers, one nau- 
tical and several agricultural schools. The State 
Library at Reykjavik is comparatively well endowed. 
Those who wish to pursue higher studies enter the 
University of Copenhagen. 

The standard of morality is not high, and illegiti- 
mate births are numerous. No doubt this is partly 
due to the fact that the two sexes live in close prox- 
imity, occupying together undivided rooms, and that 
the women greatly outnumber men, many of whom 
succumb to hunting or fishing accidents, it is a very 
characteristic fact, that of all the works of foreign 
poets, those of Heine are the most widely read. 

Formerly the rigorous laws of Denmark, which were 
also in force in Iceland, prohibited under severe pen- 
alties the celebration of Catholic services. For more 
than three hundred years no Catholic priest was per- 
mitted to set foot on that soil. The first to dare settle 
in this country (1859) were Frenchmen, the Abb^s 
Bernard and Baudoin. But the intolerance to which 
they were subj ected, on the part of preachers and state 
officials alike, causea them much suffering, which soon 
drove Bernard to abandon the country, while Baudoin 
persevered imtil 1875. He was the author of the first 
manual of the Catholic religion in modem Icelandic. 
After his departure, the mission remained forsaken, 
although freedom of worship had existed since the 
preceding year (1874) . In 1895 missionary work was 
resumed with great vigour. It is now conducted by 
the Marists (2 priests and 2 lay brothers), and boasts 
of a pretty wooden church, a school (which is also 
attended by Protestant children), and an excellent 
hospital, in which the nursing is done by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, of Chamb5ry. The Catholic community 
is still small, numbering .only about 50 souls, and 
finds temporary increase in the presence of Catholic 
seamen. But the outlook is more promising than 
Protestant writers affect to believe. Here and there 
Protestant clerpmen ardently study the Fathers of 
the Church, and there are presbyteries in which the 
image of the Madonna hangs alongside that of Luther. 
Furthermore, in spite of all opposition, these people 
still cherish hymns in honour of the Blessed Virgm; 
these have been collected by Dr. Thorkelsson, whose 
son was reconciled with the Church in 1905. 
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P. WiTTMANN. 

Icelandic Literature is in its beginning ^ closely 
connected with that of Norway; in fact it is originally 
Norse. Iceland was colonized in the nmth and tenth 
centuries by Norwegians who left their native land 
when Harold Hdrfagri, forced all Norway to submit 
to his sway (a. d. 872). Iceland, though politically 
mdependent until 1262, remained in close contact 
^th the mother country; its language also remained 
Norse. The introduction of Christianity into the 
island (a. d. 1000) did not interrupt the literary de- 
velopment, as in other Germanic lands. Literature 
was zealously cultivated by priests and laymen, and 
never lost its popular character. 

The oldest Norse poems date from about 850; of 
the poetiy preceding this date almost nothing is 
known. The first transmission of literature was oral; 
a written literature did not begin until the twelfth 
centuiy. Most of the manuscripts that we possess, 
and widch are preserved chiefly at Copenhagen, Up- 
sala, and Stoclmolm, date from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Old Norse poetry, like all 
ancient Germanic poetry, is alliterative; but, whereas 
Old English as well as Old High German poetry 
is written in the epic long line. Old Norse poetry 
is strophic. The oldest and most important mon- 
ument of Old Norse poetry is the Edda, which is 
discussed in a special article. Besides Eddie poetry 
there was also Skaldic poetry. While the two kinds 
cannot always be clearly distinguished, still there 
are important differences. The Eddie poems are 
anonymous, the Skaldic poems are almost always of 
known authorship and deal with historic personages 
or events. Skaldic poetry was essentially a courtly 
art; it usually si^s the praise of some princely pa- 
tron. While the Eddie poems are simple, the Skaldic 
poems are extremely artificial in structure and lan- 
guage, employing alliteration and assonance, as well 
as making elaborate use of such rhetorical devices as 
heiti and kenningar (metaphors and figurative para- 
phrases) . The most pretentious kind of Skaldic poem 
was the drdpa (literally “fall of men”). 

The beginnings of Skaldic art are lost in mythic 
obscurity. The earliest skalds were Norwegians, the 
first historical name being Bragi, who later figures as 
the god of poetry in Valhalla. With King Harold 
HMagri (872-930) we get on historic ground. To 
this circle of poets belong Thorbjdm Hornklofi and 
Thjddholf of Hvin, both authors of famous pane- 
gyrics. Eyvind Finnsson, sumamed Skaldasvillir 
(spoiler of skalds), composed on King Hakon's death 
(961) the “H^konarmdl” on the model of the “Eirfks- 
mdl”, which an unknown skald had composed in 
honour of the memory of King Eirikr (d. 950). But 
the greatest skalds came from Iceland, the most 
famous being Egill Skallagrimsson (d. 982), whose 
wfid career is the subject of a well-known saga. Of 
his poems the “Hdfudhlausn” (Redemption of the 
Head) and “Sonartorrek” (Loss of the Son) are the 
most famous. Ulfr Uggason is known for his “Hds- 
drdpa” (985), an important poem for the study of 
mythology. Most of the Icelandic poets were court 
poets of Norwemn and other kings. Such were 
Korm^Lk Ogmundarson (d. 967), Einar Helgason, and 
Hallfred Ottarsson, a follower of King Olaf Tryg- 
vason, whose death in battle he commemorated in the 
“Olafsdrdpa” (1000), as also Gunnlaugr, sumamed 
Ormstunga (serpents tongue), on account of his biting 
satire. Among the skalds of St. Olaf (1015-1030) the 
most prominent were Thormddhr Bersason and Sigh- 
vatr Thordharson (d. about 1045), the kihg's ta- 
vourite poet, who in his “BersSglivIsur” (Strains of 


Candour) addressed a fearless warning to King Mag- 
nus, Olaf^s son and successor. After the eleventh 
century Skaldic art declines. Of later Skaldic poems 
Einar Skulason's “Geisli” (beam), a drdpa in honour 
of St. Olaf, is noteworthy, as also the “Hdttatal” of 
Snorri Sturluson (q. v.). With Snorri^s nephews, Olaf 
and Sturla, the list of skalds closes. 

Poetry continued in the old forms, but its content 
was chiefly religious. Poems were written in honour 
of Christ, the Virgin, and various saints. Of this 
kind are the “S61arlj6dh” (Song of the Sun), com- 
posed about 1200, and the famous “Lilja” (Lily) 
written about 1340 by Eysteinn Asgrfmsson, an 
Augustinian monk. After the fourteenth century 
the chief form of Icelandic poetry were the rimurj 
narrative poems in ballad style, the content of which 
was drawn chiefly from older sagas. 

The finest and most characteristic product of Ice- 
landic genius is the saga, the prose narrative of his- 
torical events. Unlike Skaldic poetry the saga is of 
purely Icelandic origin and can be traced back as far 
as the tenth century. The material is taken from 
real life; the sagas are frequently the biography of 
eminent Icelanders (islendingasogur) or else of Nor- 
we^an kings (konungasogur). The sagamen treated 
their material with poetic freedom and in a perfectly 
objective manner; dialogue enlivens the narrative, 
and poetic citations are freely interspersed. In this 
the saga resembles Old Irisn prose narrative, and 
Irish iSauence is quite possible. No Germanic litera- 
ture of medieval times can boast of prose writings as 
idiomatic and excellent as those of Iceland. 

After the Latin language and script had been 
introduced as a consequence of the adoption of 
Christianity, the sagas after 1170 were written down. 
Historiography began. The earliest historians were 
Ssemund Sigfdsson, who wrote in Latin, and Ari 
Thorgilsson (d. 1148), who first wrote history in the 
vernacular. Of his history of Iceland only an ab- 
stract is preserved. The “Landn4mab6k”, the most 
complete history of the settlement of Iceland, made 
liberal use of Ari^s work. While Ari^s work is exact 
and scholarly, the writings of the sogur are more 
literary. The sagamen tdl their story with poetic 
freedom. The greatest of the islmaingasdaur, or 
Icelandic family sagas, are the “Egilssaga”, the hero 
of which is the skald Egil, the “Laxdsela”, which tells 
of the inhabitants of the Lax4 valley in Western Ice- 
landj the “Eyrbyggja”^ which has for its main theme 
the life of the godhi (chieftain) Snorri, and the “Njdls- 
saga”, the longest and most prominent of all the sagas, 
the scene of which is laid in Southern Iceland. In 
this work two originally different sagas, those of 
Gunnar and Njdl, have been fused. No saga gives 
clearer insight into the state of the island's civilization 
during the period from 960 to 1016. 

Of the numerous other sagas of this kind, mention 
may be made of those of Gunnlaug Ormstunga, of 
Kormdk, of Grettir the Strong, of Gfsli Sdrsson, as 
well as of the “Vatzdsela” and the “Vdpnfirdhinga- 
saga”. The discovery of Greenland and Vinland 
(America) is related in the “Eirikssaga raudha” (Saga 
of Eric the Red), which was written about 1200- 

The heroic age of Iceland terminates in 1030. Later 
events are treated in the “Sturlunga-Saga”, which 
arose about 1300 in Western Iceland, ft is a col- 
lection of sagas grouped around the main portion, the 
“Islendingasaga” of Sturla Thdrdharson. The history 
of the Icelandic Church is presented in the “Biskupa- 
s6gur” (bishops' sagas), composed for the most part 
by clergymen and narrating the lives of the first Ice- 
landic bishops. The story of the conversion of Ice- 
land is told in the “Kristnisaga”, which seems a con- 
tinuation of the “Landndmabdk” based on Ari's work. 

The history of the Norwegian kings is related in the 
kunungasdgwr. The oldest extant attempt at a com- 
plete history is the “Agrip af Ndregs Konungasdgum'' 
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(Epitome of Norwegian Kings^ Sagas). A collection 
of similar character is the so-caUed “Fagrskinna'^ 
(Fine Parchment), in which Skaldic poems are exten- 
sively used. But the greatest historic work in Ice- 
landic is the famous “Konungabok” of Snorri Sturl- 
uson (1178-1241), known also from its opening words 
as “Heimskringla” (earth's circle). Here the nistory 
of Norway is told from its mythic beginnings to 1177. 
The work was probably completed between 1220 and 
1230. Snorri's nephew, Sturla, was also an historian. 
He is the author of sagas of the Kings Hdkon Hdkon- 
son and Magnus. 

But there were also sagas of purely fictitious con- 
tent, tellmg of folk-tales and adventure, generally 
localized in pre-historic Norway. Of this type are the 
so-called fornaldarsogur (stories of olden times) , among 
which are reckoned the '^Volsungasaga'', based mainly 
on Eddie poems (see Edda), the “Fridhthjdfssaga' , 
and the “Hervararsaga”. All these sagas are known 
only in late versions of the fourteenth centu^. 

tinder foreign influence, notably that of French 
cpurtly poetry, arose the riddarasdgur (knightly sto- 
ries), which treat of the adventures of the neroes of 
Arthurian romance, Tristan, Perceval, and others. 
Many of these sagas are mere translations or adapta- 
tions. The “Thidrekssaga'*, composed about 1250 in 
Norway, and based on Low German accoxmts, gives 
the stories of Dietrich of Bern and is of the great- 
est importance for the study of the Germanic heroic 
legends. Lastly we must mention the sagas that tell 
of sacred legends. Of these that of Barlaam and 
Josaphat is the most noteworthy. 

^ The most remarkable monument of Icelandic erudi- 
tion is the '^Snorra Edda". Legal literature plays a 
prominent part in Icelandic letters; the Northern 
lawbooks are very important for the study of Ger- 
manic civilization. The code of laws in force during 
the days of the republic was first set down by Ulf^tr 
in 930, on the basis of the Norwegian law. The 
manuscript in which this code is transmitted was 
called since the seventeenth century by the strange 
name of ^^Gr£gds'' (gray goose). 

With the end of the Middle Ages, Icelandic litera- 
ture declined. Little original writing that commands 
attention among the world's literature was produced 
after that. In the seventeenth centurj^ during the 
great revival of learning in Scandinavia, Iceland furn- 
ished her quota of scholars. Thorlak Skulason trans- 
lated the Bible from Luther's German version; Bryn- 
jolf S veinsson discovered the manuscript of the “ Elder 
Edda" (q. v.); Thormod Torfason and Ame Mag- 
nusson figured prominently in the study of Northern 
antiquities. In the field of history Jan Espolin (d. 
1836} won an enviable reputation. The number of 
poets in modern times is large, but there are few great 
names. Hallgrim Pjetursson (d. 1674) and Jon Thor- 
kelsson Vidalin (d. 1720) gained fame as writers of 
psalms, while Bj^trna Thdrarenson (d. 1841) attained 
a commanding position in the nineteenth century. 
The attempts at the epic and drama call for no notice. 

The Skaldic poems were edited rather uncritically 
by Vigfiisson and Powell in the ''Corpus poeticum 
boreale" (Oxford,^ 1883), with English versions and 
notes; a better edition is Wis4n's "Carmina norroena" 
(2 vols., Lund, 1886--89). Ari’s "Islendingab6k" was 
edited by Golther (Halle, 1892); the "Heimskringla" 
by F. Jdnsson (4 yols., Copenhagen 1893-1901). Eng- 
lish translation in Morris and Magmisson's ''Saga 
Library” (London, 1891); "Landntoabdk", ed. 
Jdnsson (Copenhagen, 1900), tr. Ellwood (London, 
1898). Some of the best sagas (including "Egils”, 
''Eyrby^a", and "Laxdsela") are edited in Ceder- 
schidld, Bering, and Mogk's "Altnordische Sagabib- 
liothek' ' (Halle, 1 892 — ) . The "Ni d,lssaga' ’ was edited 
by Gfsiason in the "Islendinga Sogur", III (Copen- 
hagen, 1843), 1 sq., also separately (Copenhagen, 
1875) ; English translation by G. Webbe Dasent (Edin- 


burgh, 1861). The saga material relating to the dis- 
covery of America was published in the “Antiquitates 
Americanae" (Copenhagen, 1837); a phototypic edition 
of the "Eirfkssaga raudha" was given by Beeves, 
"The Finding of Wineland the Good" (London, 
1890); critical edition of same saga by G. Storm 
(Copenhagen, 1891). The "Biskupasogur" were pub- 
lished by the Islenzka B6kmentaf61agi (2 vols., Copen- 
hagen, 1858-78). The Riddarasogur were edited by 
Cederschiold under the title of “Fornsbgur Sudhr- 
landa" (Lund, 1884). The literature treating of the 
Blessed Virgin has been edited by Unger under the 
title "Marlusaga” (Christiania, 1871). 

The best history of Old Norse literature is J6nsson, Den old- 
nor eke og oldislandake Literature Hietone (3 vols., Copenhagen, 
1894-1902). Consult also Moqk, Geechichte der norwegiech- 
isliindischen Literatur (2nd ed , Strasburg, 1904), also in 2nd ed. 
of Paul, Grundnee der germaniechen PJnlologie; furthermore 
Golther, Nordieche Literaturgeechxchte, p. I (Leipzig, 1905). 
The only English history is Horn, JSistow of the Literature of 
ike Scandinavian Norths tr. Anderson (Chicago, 1895). For 
Skaldic poetry see also Thorlaksson, Vdeigi over de norek- 
lelandeke Skjalde fra 9. td 14. Aarh. (Copenhagen, 1882); 
Meissner, Skaldenpoesie (1904). For the sagas consult Vig- 
PussoN, Prolegomena zur Ausgabe der Siurlunga saga^ I (Oxford, 
1878); Morris and Magn-Osbon's Saga Library, introd. Modem 
poetry: Pobstion, lal&ndieche IHchter der Neuzeit (Leipzig, 
1897). 

Arthur F. J. Remt. 

Iconimn, a titular see of Lycaonia. Xenophon 
(Anab., I, ii, 19) says that it is the easternmost town 
of Phrygia; other writers, e.g., Cicero (Ad. famil., Ill, 
6; XV, 3), Ammianus Marcellmus (XIV, 2), place it in 
Lycaonia, and others in Galatia. It is known that 
the boundaries of these provinces were often changed. 
It was the possession of M. Antoninus Polemon, dynast 
of Olbe, to whom Antony gave it, and who reigned from 
39 to 26 B. c. (Pliny, "Hist. Natur.", V, 37; Strabo, 
XII, vi, 1). Iconium later formed part of the Roman 
Province of Galatia, when the latter was constituted, 
25 B. c. Under Claudius the town became a Roman 
colony, mentioned on many coins and inscriiftions. 
St. Paul preached here during his first mission and 
convertecf a goodly number of Jews and pagans; 
shortly afterwards he returned to organize the church 
he had founded (Acts, xiv, 20; xvi, ^ ; bespeaks else- 
where of the persecutions he endured there (II Tim., 
iii, 11). Saint Thecla was one of Ms converts there. 
Christianized rather early, the town was the scene 
in 235 of a council which decreed that the baptism of 
heretics was invalid. Le Quien (Oriens Christ., I, 
1067-74) mentions thirty-six bishops down to the 
year 1721; the best-known is St. Amphilochus, the 
iriend of St. Basil and St. Gregory of Nazianzus. 
The list might well be completed and brought down 
to the present time, for Iconium is yet the centre 
of a schismatical Greek diocese. 

What constitutes the reputation of the town is 
that from 1063 to 1309 it was the capital of the sul- 
tans of the Seljuk Turks, who on the extinction of 
their dynasty adopted as their heir Osman, the foun- 
der of the present dynasty. A great number of 
monuments or works of art of the period have been 
reserved, such as the ruins of the mosque of the 
ultan Ala-ed-Din, the blue medresseh (school), a vast 
hall of the palace with a magnificently decorated roof, 
the golden mosque, the mosque of Selim II, the tomb 
of pjelal-Eddin, a mystical poet and founder of the 
whirling dervishes. The superior-general of these 
Turkish religious, sumamed TcLeleM, always resides 
at Koniah and has the privilege of girding each new 
sultan with the sabre of Osman, which for Turkish 
sovereigns corresponds to the ceremony of coronation. 
Koniah, the capital of a vilayet which numbers more 
than a million inhabitants, itself possesses nearly 
50,000 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom are Mus- 
sulmans. There are about 300 Catholics. In 1892 
the Augustinians of the Assumption established a 
mission here with a school which is very prosperous 
to-day. The Oblate Sisters of the Assumption con- 
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duct a dispensa]^ and a school. The Greek and above 
all the Aimenian schismatics are very numerous. 
The town is connected wdth Constantinople by a 
railroad, and important works of irrigation have been 
set on foot in order to cultivate the plain which has 
hitherto been ve^ arid. Koniah is one of the holy 
cities of Islam. It contains more than 10,000 der- 
vishes (Turkish monks) and theolomcal students. 

BIamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, 11, 205; Ramsay, Hia-^ 
torical Geography of Asia Minor (London, 1890), 332, 377-78, 
393-95; Smith, Diet. Greek and Roman Geog., II, 12; Sarre, 
'Reise in Klemasien (Berlin, 1896), 28-106; Texier, Asie Mi- 
neure (Paris, 1862), 661-663; (Jdinet, La Tvrquie d'Asie, I 
(Paris, 1892), 801-^72; Huart, Konia^ la ville des dermches 
toumewrs (Paris, 1897). 

S. Vailhe. 

Iconoclasm {ElKovoK\a<rfji6Sf^ “ Image-breaking is 
the name of the heresy that in the eighth and ninth 
centuries disturbed the peace of the Extern Church, 
caused the last of the many breaches with Rome that 
prepared the way for the schism of Photius, and was 
echoed on a smaller scale in the Frankish kingdom in 
the West. The story in the East is divided into two 
separate persecutions of the Catholics, at the end of 
each of which stands the figure of an image-worship- 
ping Empress (Irene and Theodora). 

I. The First Iconoclast Persecution. — ^The 
origin of the movement against the worship (for the 
use of this word see Images, Veneration of) of 
images has been much discussed. It has been repre- 
sented as an effect of Moslem influence. To Moslems, 
any kind of picture, statue, or representation of the 
human form is an abominable idol. It is true that, 
in a sense, the Khalifa at Damascus began the whole 
disturbance, and that the Iconoclast emperors were 
warmly applauded and encouraged in their campaign 
by their rivals at Damascus. On the other hand it is 
not likely that the chief cause of the emperor’s zeal 
against pictures was the example of his bitter enemy, 
the Bead of the rival religion. A more probable ori- 
gin will be found in the opposition to pictures that 
had existed for some time among Christians. There 
seems to have been a dislike of holy pictures, a sus- 
picion that their use was, or might become, idolatrous, 
among certain Christians for many centuries before 
the Iconoclast persecution began (see Images, Ven- 
eration op). The Paulicians as part of their heresy 
held that all matter (especially the human body) is 
bad, that all external religious forms, sacraments, 
rites, especially material pictures and relics, should be 
abolished. To honour the Cross was specially repre- 
hensible, since Christ had not really been crucined. 
Since the seventh century these heretics had been 
allowed to have occasional ^eat influence at Con- 
stantinople, intermittently with suffering very cruel 
persecution (see Paulicians). But some Catholics, 
too, shared their dislike of pictures and relics. In the 
beginning of the eighth century several bishops, Con- 
stantine of Nacolia in Phrygia, Theodosius of Ephe- 
sus, Thomas of Claudiopolis, and others are mentioned 
as haying these views. A Nestorian bishop, Xenseas 
of Hierapolis, was a conspicuous forerunner of the 
Iconoclasts (Hardouin, IV, 306). It was when this 
party got the ear of the Emperor Leo III (the Isaurian, 
716-41) that the persecution began. 

The first act in the stoiy is a similar persecution in 
the domain of the Khalifa at Damascus. Yezid I 
(680-683) and his successors, especially Yezid II 
(720-24), thinking, like good Moslems, that all pic- 
ture are idols, tried to prevent their use among even 
their Cluistian subjects. But this Moslem persecu- 
tion, in itself only one of many such intermittent an- 
noyances to the Christians of Syria, is unimportant 
except as the forerunner of the troubles in the empire. 
Leo the Isaurian was a valiant soldier with an auto- 
cratic temper. Any movement that excited his 
gmpathy was sure to be enforced sternly and cruelly. 
He nad already cruelly persecuted the Jews and 


Paulicians. He was also suspected of leanings to- 
wards Islam. The Khalifa Omar II (717-20) tried to 
convert him, without success, except as far as per- 
suading him that pictures are idols. The Christian 
enemies of images, notably Constantine of Nacolia, 
then easily gained his ear. The emperor came to the 
conclusion that images were the chief hindrance to 
the conversion of Jews and Moslems, the cause of 
superstition, weakness, and division in his empire, and 
opposed to the First Commandment. The campaign 
against images was part of a general reformation of 
the Church and State. Leo Ill’s idea was to purify 
the Church, centralize it as much as possible under the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and thereby strengthen 
and centralize the State of the empire. There was 
also a strong rationalistic tendency among these 
Iconoclast emperors, a reaction against the forms of 
Byzantine piety that became more pronounced each 
century. This rationalism helps to explain their 
hatred of monks. (For Leo Ill’s reform of the em- 
pire see J. Bury, “ History of the Later Roman Em- 
pire”, London, 1889, bk. VI, ch. ii.) Once per- 
suaded, Leo began to enforce his idea ruthlessly. 
Constantine of Nacolia came to the capital in the 
early part of his reign; at the same time John of 
Synnada wrote to the patriarch Germanus I (715-30), 
warning him that Constantine had made a disturb- 
ance among the other bishops of the province by 
preaching against the use of holy pictures. Ger- 
manus, the first of the heroes of the image-worship- 
pers (his letters in Hardouin, IV, 239-62), then wrote 
a defence of the practice of the Church addressed 
to another Iconoclast, Thomas of Claudiopolis (1. c., 
245-62). But Constantine and Thomas had the em- 
peror on their side. In 726 Leo III published an 
edict declaring images to be idols, forbidden by Exo- 
dus, XX, 4, 5, and commanding all such images in 
churches to be destroyed. At once the soldiers began 
to carry out his orders, whereby disturbances were 
provoked throughout the empire. There was a fa- 
mous picture of Christ, called Xpicrbs dvrt<f>ujf7]Tifs^ 
over the gate of the palace at Constantinople. The 
destruction of this picture provoked a serious riot 
among the people. Germanus, the patriarch, pro- 
tested against the edict and appealed to the pope 

(729) . But the emperor deposed him as a traitor 

(730) and had Anastasius (730-54), formerly syncel- 
lus of the patriarchal Court^ and a willing instrument 
of the Government, appointed in his place. The 
most steadfast opponents of the Iconoclasts through- 
out this story were the monks. It is true that there 
were some who took the side of the emperor, but as a 
body Eastern monasticism was steadfastly loyal to 
the old custom of the Church. Leo therefore joined 
with his Iconoclasm a fierce persecution of monas- 
teries, and eventually tried to suppress monasticism 
altogether. 

The pope at that time was Gregory II (715-31). 
Even before he had received the appeal of Germanus 
a letter came from the emperor commanding him to 
accept the edict, destroy images at Rome, and sum- 
mon a general council to forbid their use. Gregory 
answered, in 727, by a long defence of the pictures. 
He explains the difference between them and idols, 
with some surprise that Leo does not already under- 
stand it. He describes the lawful use of, and revei> 
ence paid to, pictures by Christians. He blames the 
emperor’s interference in ecclesiastical matters and 
his persecution of image-worshippers. A council is 
not wanted; all Leo has to do is to stop disturbing the 
peace of the Church. As for Leo’s threat that he will 
come to Rome, break the statue of St. Peter (appar- 
ently the famous bronze statue in St. Peter’s), and 
take the pope prisoner, Gre^oiy answers it by pointing 
out that he can easily escape into the Campagna, and 
reminding the emperor how futile and now abhorrent 
to all Chnstians was Constans’s persecutiem of Mar- 
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tin I. He also says that all people in the West detest 
the emperor’s action and will never consent to destroy 
their images at his command (Greg. II, “Ep. I ad 
Leonem”; Jaff4, “Reg.”, n. 2180). The emperor 
answered, continuing his argument, by saying that no 
general council had yet said a word in favour of 
images, that he himself is emperor and priest 
Kdl UpeOi) in one, and therefore has a right to make 
decrees about such matters. Gregory writes back 
regretting that Leo does not yet see the error of his 
ways. As for the former general Councils, they did 
not pretend to discuss every point of the faith; it was 
unnecessa^ in those days to defend what no one at- 
tacked. The title Emperor and Priest had been con- 
ceded as a compliment to some sovereigns because of 
their zeal in defending the very faith that Leo now 
attacked. The pope declares himself determined to 
withstand the emperor’s tyranny at any cost, though 
he has no defence but to pray that Christ may send a 
demon to torture the emperor’s body that his soul be 
saved, according to I Cor., v, 5 (Jaff4, L c., n. 2162). 

Meanwhile the persecution raged in the East. 
Monasteries were destroyed, monks put to death, tor- 
tured, or banished. The Iconoclasts began to apply 
their principle to relics also, to break open shrines and 
burn the bodies of saints buried in churches. Some 
of them rejected all intercession of saints. These two 
other points (destruction of relics and rejection of 
prayers to saints), though not necessarily involved in 
the ori^nal programme, are from this time generally 
(not quite always) added to Iconoclasm. Meanwhile, 
St. Jolm Damascene (d. 754), safe from the emperor’s 
anger under the rule of the Khalifa, was writing, at 
the monastery of Mar Saba, his famous apologies 
“against those who destroy the holy icons”. In the 
West, at Rome, Ravenna, and Naples, the people 
rose against the emperor’s law. Tliis anti-imperial 
movement is one of the factors of the breach be- 
tween Italy and the old empire, the independence of 
the papacy, and the beginning of the Papal States. 
Gregory II already refused to send taxes to Con- 
stantinople and himself appointed the imperial diix 
in the Juucaim Bomanm. From this time the pope 
becomes practically sovereign of the Ducatus. The 
emperor’s anger against image-worshippers was 
stren^hened by a revolt that broke out about this 
time in Hellas, ostensibly in favour of the icons. A 
certain Cosmas was set up as emperor by the rebels. 
The insurrection was soon crushed (727), and Cosmas 
was beheaded. After this a new and severer edict 
against images was published (730), and the fury of 
the persecution was redoubled. 

Pope Gregory II died in 731. He was succeeded at 
once Iby Gregory III, who carried on the defence of'* 
holy images m exactly the spirit of his predecessor. 
The new pope sent a priest, George, with letters 
against Iconoclasm to Constantinople. But George, 
^en he arrived, was afraid to present them, and came 
back without having accomplished his mission. He 
was sent a second time on the same errand, but was 
arrested and imprisoned in Sicily by the imperial 
governor. The emperor now proceeded with his 
policy of enlarging and strengthening his own patri- 
archate at Constantinople. He conceived the idea of 
making it as great as all the empire over which he still 
actually ruled. Isauria, Leo’s birthplace, was taken 
from Antioch by an imperial edict and added to the 
Byzantine patriarchate, increasing it by the Metrop- 
olis, Seleucia, and about twenty other sees. Leo 
further pretended to withdraw Illyricum from the 
Roman patriarchate and to add it to that of Con- 
stantinome (Duchesne, “L’lllyricum eccl4siastique”, 
in his “Eglises s6par4es”, Paris, 1905, pp. 229-79), 
and confiscated all the property of the Roman See 
on which he could lay his hands, in Sicily and 
Southern Italy. This naturally increased the enmity 
between Eastern and Western Christendom. In 731 


Gregory III held a synod of ninety-three bishops at 
St. Peter’s, in which all persons who broke, defiiled, 
or took aw^ay images of Christ, of His Mother, the 
Apostles, or other saints, were declared excommuni- 
cate. Another legate, Constantine, was sent with a 
copy of this decree and of its application to the em- 
eror, but w^as again arrested and imprisoned in 
icily. Leo then sent a fleet to Italy to punish the 
pope; but it was wrecked and dispersed by a storm. 
Meanw'hile every kind of calamity afficted the empire; 
earthquakes, pestilence, and famine devastated the 
provinces, wMe the Moslems continued their victo- 
rious career and conquered further territory. 

Leo III died in June, 741, in the midst of these 
troubles, without having changed his policy. His 
w’ork was carried on by his son Constantine V (Co- 
pronymus, 741-775), who became an even greater 
persecutor of image-worshippers than had been his 
father. As soon as Leo III was dead, Artabasdus 
(who had married Leo’s daughter) seized the oppor- 
tunity and took advantage of the unpopularity 
of the Iconoclast Government to raise a rebel- 
lion. Declaring himself the protector of the holy 
icons he took possession of the capital, had himself 
crowned emperor by the pliant patriarch Anastasius, 
and immediately restored the images. Anastasius, 
who had been intruded in the place of Germanus as 
the Iconoclast candidate, now veered round in the 
usual Byzantine way, helped the restoration of the 
images and excommunicated Constantine V as a here- 
tic and denier of Christ. But Constantine inarched 
on the city, took it, blinded Artabasdus and began a 
furious revenge on all rebels and im^e-worshippers 
(743). His treatment of Anastasius is a typical ex- 
ample of the way these later emperors oehaved 
towards the patriarchs through whom they tried to 
overn the Church. Anastasius was flogged in public, 
linded, driven shamefully through the streets, made 
to return to his Iconoclasm and finally reinstated as 
patriarch. The wretched man lived on till 754. The 

P ictures restored by Artabasdus were again removed, 
n 754 Constantine, taking up his father^ original idea 
summoned a great synod at Constantinople that was 
to count as the Seventh General Council. About 340 
bishops attended; as the See of Constantinople was 
vacant by the death of Anastasius, Theodosius of 
Ephesus and Pastilias of Perge presided. Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru^em refused to send 
legates, since it was clear that the bishops were sum- 
moned merely to cany out the emperor’s commands. 
The event showed that the patriarchs had judged 
rightly. The bishops at the synod servilely agreed 
to all Constantine’s demands. They decreed that 
images of Christ are either Monophysite or Nestorian, 
for — since it is impossible to represent His Divinity — 
they either confound or divorce His two natures. The 
only lawful representation of Christ is the Holy Eu- 
charist. Images of saints are equally to be abhorred ; 
it is blasphemous to represent by dead wood or stone 
those who live with God. All images are an invention 
of the pagans — are in fact idols, as is shown by Ex. 
XX, 4, 5; Deut., v, 8; John, iv, 24; Rom.^ i, 23-25. 
Certain texts of the Fathers are also quoted m support 
of Iconoclasm. Image-worshippers are idolaters, 
adorers of wood and stone; the Emperors Leo and 
Constantine are lights of the Orthodox Faith, our 
saviours from idolatry. A special curse is pronounced 
against three chief defenders of images — Germanus, 
the former Patriarch of ConstantinopIejJohn Damas- 
cene, and a monk, George of Cyprus. The synod de- 
clares that *Hhe Trinity has destroyed these three” 
(“Acts of the Iconoclast Synod of 754” in Mansi, 
XIII, 205 sq.). 

The bishops finally elected a successor to the vacant 
see of Constantinople, Constantine, Bishop of Sylseum 
(Constantine II, 754-66), who was of course a crea- 
ture of the Government, prepared to carry on its 
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campaign. The decrees were published in the Forum 
on 27 August, 754. After this the destruction of pic- 
tures went on with renewed zeal. All the bishops of 
the empire were required to sign the Acts of the synod 
and to swear to do away with icons in their dioceses. 
The Paulicians were now treated well, while image- 
worshippers and monks were fiercely persecuted. In- 
stead of paintings of saints the churches were decorated 
with pictures of flowers, fruit, and birds, so that the 
people said that they looked like grocers’ stores and 
bird shops. A monk Peter was scourged to death on 
16 May, 761; the Abbot of Monagria, John, who re- 
fused to trample on an icon, was tied up in a sack and 
thrown into the sea on 7 June, 761 ; in 767 Andrew, a 
Cretan monk, was flogged and lacerated till he died 
(see the ActaSS., 8 Oct.; Roman Martyrology for 17 
Oct.; andNilles, ‘"Kalendarium manuale”, 2nd ed., 
Innsbruck, 1906, p. 303); in November of the same 
year a great number of monks were tortured to death 
m various ways (Martyrology, 28 Nov.; Nilles, op. 
cit., p. 336). The emperor tried to abolish monasti- 
cism (always the centre of the defence of images) ; 
monasteries were turned into barracks; the monastic 
habit was forbidden; the patriarch Constantine II 
was made to swear in the ambo of his church that, 
although formerly a monk, he had now joined the 
secular clergy. Relics were dug up and thrown into 
the sea, the invocation of saints was forbidden. In 
766 the emperor fell foul of his patriarch, had him 
scourged and beheaded and replaced by Nicetas I 
(766-80), who was, naturally, also an obedient serv- 
ant of the Iconoclast Government. Meanwhile, the 
countries which the emperor’s power did not reach 
kept the old custom and broke communion vdth the 
Iconoclast Patriarch of Constantinople and his bish- 
ops. Cosmas of Alexandria, Theodore of Antioch, 
and Theodore of Jerusalem were all defenders of the 
holy icons in communion with Rome. The Emperor 
Constantine V died in 775. His son Leo IV (775-80), 
although he did not repeal the Iconoclast laws, was 
much milder in enforcing them. He allowed the ex- 
iled monks to come back, tolerated at least the inter- 
cession of saints, and tried to reconcile all parties. 
When the patriarch Nicetas I died in 780 he was suc- 
ceeded by Paul IV (780-84), a Cypriote monk, who 
carried on a half-hearted Iconoclast policy only 
through fear of the Government. But Leo IV’s 
wife Irene was always a steadfast image-worshipper. 
Even during her husband’s life she concealed holy 
icons in her rooms. At the end of his reign Leo had a 
burst of fiercer Iconoclasm. He punished the courtiers 
who had replaced images in their apartments and was 
about to banish the empress when he died, 8 Septem- 
ber, 780. At once a complete reaction set in. 

II. The Seventh General Council (Second of 
Nicea, 787). — The Empress Irene was regent for her 
son Constantine VI (780-97), who was nine years old 
when his father died. She immediately set about 
undoing the work of the Iconoclast emperors. Pic- 
tures and relics were restored to the churches; mon- 
asteries were re-opened. Fear of the army, now 
fanatically Iconoclast, kept her for a time from re- 
pealing the laws; but she only waited for an oppor- 
tunity to do so and to restore the broken communion 
with Rome and the other patriarchates. The Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, Paul IV, resigned, and retired 
to a monastery, giving openly as his reason repent- 
ance for his former concessions to the Iconoclast 
Government. He was succeeded by a pronounced 
image-worshipper, Tarasius (784-806, ‘^VitaTarasii”, 
ed. Heikel, 1889). Tarasius and the empress now 
opened negotiations with Rome. They sent an em- 
bassy to Pope Adrian I (772-95) acknowledging the 
primacy and begging him to come himself, or at least 
to send legates, to a council that should undo the 
work of the Iconoclast synod of 754 (Mansi, XII, 
984-86; Hefele, “Cgncihengeschichte”, 2nd ed., Ill, 


446-47) . The pope answered by two letters, one for 
the empress and one for the patriarch. In these he 
repeats the arguments for the worship of images, 
agrees to the proposed council, insists on the author- 
ity of the Holy See, and demands the restitution of 
the property confiscated by Leo III. He blames the 
sudden elevation of Tarasius (who from being a lay- 
man had suddenly become patriarch) , and rejects his 
title of (Ecumenical Patriarchy but he praises his or- 
thodoxy and zeal for the holy images. Finally, he 
commits all these matters to the judgment of his 
legates (Jaff4, “Reg.”, 2448 and 2449; Hefele, 1. c., 
448-452). These legates were an archpriest Peter 
and the abbot Peter of St. Saba near Rome. The 
other three patriarchs were unable to answer, they did 
not even receive Tarasius’s letters, because of the dis- 
turbance at that time in the Moslem state. But two 
monks, Thomas, abbot of an Egyptian monastery, 
and John Syncellus of Antioch, appeared with letters 
from their communities explaining the state of things 
and showing that the patriarchs had alw^ays remained 
faithful to the images. These two seem to have acted 
in some sort as legates for Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem. 

Tarasius opened the synod in the church of the 
Apostles at Constantinople, in August, 786 ; but it was 
at once dispersed by the Iconoclast soldiers. The 
empress disbanded those troops and replaced them by 
others; it was arranged that the synod should meet at 
Nicsea in Bithynia, the place of the first general coun- 
cil. The bishops met here in the summer of 787, about 
300 in number. The council lasted from 24 September 
to 23 October. The Roman legates were present ; they 
signed the Acts first and always had the first place in 
the list of members (Mansi, All, 993; XIII, 366, 379, 
etc.), but Tarasius conducted the proceedings, appar- 
ently because the legates could not speak Greek. In 
the first three sessions Tarasius gave an account of the 
events that had led up to the Council, the papal and 
other letters were read out, and many repentant Icon- 
oclast bishops were reconciled. The fathers accepted 
the pope’s letters as true formulse of the Catholic 
Faith. Tarasius, when he read the letters, left out the 
passages about the restitution of the confiscated papal 
property, the reproaches against his own sudden ele- 
vation, and use of the title (Ecumenical Patriarchy and 
modified (but not essentially) the assertions of the 
primacy (Mansi, XII, 1077-1084). The fourth session 
established the reasons for which the use of holy 
images is lawful, quoting from the Old Testament pas- 
sages about images in the temple (Ex., xxv, 18-22; 
Num.^ vii, 89; Ezech., xli, 18-19; Hebr., ix, 5), and 
also citing a great number of the Fathers. Euthymius 
of Sardes at the end of the session read a profession of 
faith in this sense. In the fifth session Tarasius ex- 
plained that Iconoclasm came from Jews, Saracens, 
and heretics; some Iconoclast misquotations were 
exposed, their books burnt, and an icon set up in the 
hall in the midst of the fathers. The sixth session was 
occupied with the Iconoclast synod of 754; its claim 
to be a general council was denied, because neither the 
pope nor the three other patriarchs had had a share in 
It. The decree of that synod (see above) was refuted 
clause bv clause. The seventh session drew up the 
symbol (Bpo() of the council, in which, after repeating 
the Nicene Creed and renewing the condemnation of 
all manner of former heretics, from Arians to Mono- 
thelites, the fathers make their definition. Images are 
to receive veneration {irpoffKOpTja-Ls)^ not adoration 
(Karpela); the honour paid to them is only relative 
for the sake of their prototype (for the 
text of this, the essential definition of the council, 
see Images, Veneration of). Anathemas are pro- 
nounced against the Iconoclast leaders; Germanus, 
John Damascene, and George of Cyprus are praised. 
In opposition to the formula of the Iconoclast synod 
the fathers declare: “ The Trinity has made these three 
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glorious’’ T/)/as roi^s rpeis iSS^ao’ey). A deputation 
was sent to the empress with the Acts of the synod; a 
letter to the clergy of Constantinople acquainted them 
with its decision. Twenty-two canons were drawn up, 
of which these are the chief: canons i and li confirm 
the canons of all former general councils; canon iii 
forbids the appointment of ecclesiastical persons by 
the State; only bishops may elect other bishops; can- 
ons iv and v are against simony; canon vi insists on 
yearly provincial synods; canon vii forbids bishops, 
under penalty of deposition, to consecrate churches 
without relics; canon x forbids priests to change their 
parishes without their bishop’s consent; canon xiii 
commands all desecrated monasteries to be restored; 
canons xviii-xx regulate abuses in monasteries (see 
these canons in Mansi, XIL 417-40). An eighth and 
last session was held on 23 October at Constantinople, 
in the presence of Irene and her son. After a discourse 
by Tarasius the Acts were read out and signed by all, 
including the empress and the emperor. The synod 
was closed with the usual Polychronia or formal ac- 
clamation (see the full text of the Acts in Hardouin, 
IV, pp. 27-502; Mansi, XII, pp. 992; 3QII, p. 440; 
also Hefele, op. cit.. Ill, pp. 441 sq.), and Epiphanius, 
a deacon of Catania in Sicily, preacned a sermon to the 
assembled fathers (Mansi, XII, 441-58). 

Tarasius sent to Pope Adrian an account of aU that 
had happened (“ Ep. ad Adrianum ”, Mansi, 1. c., 458), 
and Adrian approved the Acts (letter to Charles the 
Great, Hardouin, IV, 773-820) and had them trans- 
lated into Latin. But the question of the property of 
the Holy See in Southern Italy and the friendship of 
the pope towards the Franks still caused bad feeling 
between East and West; moreover an Iconoclast 
party still existed at Constantinople, especially in the 
army. 

III. The Second Iconoclast Persecution. — 
Twenty-seven years after the Synod of Nicaea Icono- 
clasm broke out again. Again the holy pictures were 
destroyed, and their defenders fiercely persecuted. 
For twenty-eight years the former story was repeated 
with wonderful exactness. The places of Leo III, Con- 
stantine V, and Leo IV are taken by a new line of 
Iconoclast emperors — ^Leo V, Michael II, Theophilus. 
Pope Paschal I acts just as did Gregory ll, the faithful 
Patriarch Nicephorus stands for Germanus I, St. John 
Damascene lives a^in in St. Theodore the Studite. 
Again one synod rejects icons, and another, following 
it, defends them. Again an empress, regent for her 
young son, puts an end to the storm and restores the 
old custom — ^this time finally. 

The origin of this second outbreak is not far to seek. 
There had remained, especially in the army, a consid- 
erable Iconoclast party. Constantine V, their hero, 
had been a valiant and successful general against the 
Moslems, Michael I (811-13), who kept the Faith of 
the Second Council of Nicsea, was singularly unfortu- 
nate in his attempt to defend the empire. The Icono- 
clasts looked back regretfully to the glorious cam- 
paigns of his predecessor, they evolved the amazing 
conception of Constantine as a saint, they went in 
pilgrimage to his grave and cried out to him; “Arise, 
come back and save the perishing empire!” When 
Michael I, in June, 813, was utterly defeated by the 
Bulgars and fled to his capital, the soldiers forced him 
to resign his crown and set up one of the generals, Leo 
the Armenian (Leo V, 813-20) in his place. An officer 
(Theodotus Cassiteras) and a monk (the Abbot John 
Grammaticus) persuaded the new emperor that aU the 
misfortunes of the empire were a judgment of God on 
the idolatry of image-worship. Leo, once persuaded, 
used all his power to put down the icons, and so aU the 
trouble began again. 

In 814 the Iconoclasts assembled at the palace and 
prepared an elaborate attack against images, repeat- 
ing almost exactly the arguments of the synod of 754. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople was Nicephorus I 


(806-15), who became one of the chief defenders of 
images in this second persecution. The emperor in- 
vited him to a discussion of the question with the 
Iconoclasts; he refused, since it had been already set- 
tled by the Seventh General Council. The w’ork of 
demolishing images began again. The picture of 
Christ, restored by Irene over the iron door of the pal- 
ace, was again removed. In 815 the patriarch was 
su mm oned to the emperor’s presence. He came sur- 
rounded by bishops, abbots, and monks, and held a 
long discussion with Leo and his Iconoclast followers. 
In the same year the emperor summoned a synod of 
bishops, who, obeying his orders, deposed the patri- 
arch and elected Theodotus Cassiteras (Theodotus I, 
815-21) to succeed him. Nicephorus was banished 
across the Bosporus. Till his death, in 829, he de- 
fended the cause of the images by controversial 
writings (the “Lesser Apology”, “ Antirrhetikoi”, 
“Greater Apology”, etc., in P. G., C, 201-850; Pitra, 
“ Spicileg. Solesm.”, I, 302-503; IV, 233, 380), wrote a 
history of his own time (Tcrrop^a o-iJi/ropios, P. G., C, 
876-994) and a general chronography from Adam 
(Xpow 7 pa 0 tic 6 v a-ijyTOfjLoVj in P. G., C, 995-1060). See 
the “ Vita Nicephori patriarch® auctore Ignatio dia- 
cono” (ed. de Door, Leipzig, 1880) ; and Krumbacher, 
“ Byzantinische Litteratur” (Munich, 1897), 71-73, 
349-352. Among the monks who accompanied Nice- 
phorus to the emperor’s presence in 815 was Theodore, 
Abbot of the Studium monastery at Constantinople 
(d. 826). Throughout this second Iconoclast persecu- 
tion St. Theodore (Theodorus Studita) was the leader 
of the faithful monks, the chief defender of the icons. 
He comforted and encouraged Nicephorus in his re- 
sistance to the emperor, was three times banished by 
the Government, wrote a great number of treatises, 
controversial letters, and apologies in various forms 
for the images. His chief point is that Iconoclasts are 
Christological heretics, since they deny an essential 
element of Christ’s human nature, namely, that it can 
be represented graphically. This amounts to a denial 
of its reality and material quality, whereby Icono- 
clasts revive the old Monophysite heresy. Ehrhard 
judges St. Theodore to be ‘^perhaps the most ingen- 
ious [der scharfsinnigste] of the defenders of the cult of 
images” (in Krumbacher’s “Byz. Litt.”, p. 150). In 
any case his position can be rivalled only by that of 
St. John Damascene. (See his works in P. G., XCIX; 
for an account of them see Krumbacher, op. cit., 147- 
151, 712-715; his life by a contemporary monk, P G., 
XCIX, 9 sq.; Alice Gardner, “Theodore of Studium”, 
London, 1905. His feast is on 11 Nov. in the Byzan- 
tine Rite, 12 Nov. in the Roman Martyrology. See 
Nilles, “Kal. Man.”, I, 321-327.) 

The first thing the new patriarch Theodotus did was 
to hold a synod which condemned the council of 787 
(the Second Nicene) and declared its adherence to 
that of 754. Bishops, abbots, clergy, and even officers 
of the Government^ who would not accept its decree, 
were deposed, bamshed, tortured. Theodore of Stu- 
dium refused commuiuon with the Iconoclast patri- 
arch, and went into exile. A number of persons of all 
ranks were put to death at this time (Nilles, “ Kal. 
Man.”, II, 515-18, and his references) ; pictures of all 
kinds were destroyed everywhere . Theodore appealed 
to the pope (Paschal I, 817-824) in the name of the 
persecuted Eastern image-worshippers. At the same 
time Theodotus, the Iconoclast patriarch, sent legates 
to Rome, who were, however, not admitted by the 
pope, since Theodotus was a schismatical intruder in 
the see of which Nicephorus was still lawful bishop. 
But Paschal received the monks sent by Theodore, 
and gave up the monastery of St. Praxedes to them 
and others who had fled from the persecution in the 
East. In 818 the pope sent legates to the emperor 
with a letter defending the icons and once more refut- 
ing the Iconoclast accusation of idolatry. In this let- 
ter he insists chiefly on our need of exterior signs for 
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invisible things; sacraments, words, the sign of the 
Cross, and all tangible signs of tins kind ; how, then, 
can people who admit these rei ect images ? (T he frag- 
ment of this letter that has been preserved is pu^ 
lished in Pitra, “Spicileg. Solesm.^', II, p. xi scp) The 
letter did not have any effect on the emperor; bu^t is 
from this time especially that the Catholics in the East 
turn with more loyalty than ever to Rome as their 
leader, their last refuge in the persecution. The weU- 
known texts of St. Theodore in which he defends the 
primacy in the strongest possible language — e. g., 
‘^Whatever novelty is brought into the Chinch by 
those who wander from the truth must certainly be 
referred to Peter or to his successor. . . . Save us, 
chief pastor of the Church under heaven (Bp« if 33, 
P. G., XCIX, 1018); Arrange that a decision be re- 
ceived from old Rome as the custom has been handed 
down from the beginning by the tradition of our 
fathers’* (Ep. ii, 36; ibid., 1331— were written durmg 
this persecution), ^ ^ ^ , 

The protestations of loyalty; to old Rome made by 
the Orthodox and Catholic Christians of the Byzantme 
Church at this time are her last witness immediately 
before the Great Schism. There were then two sepa- 
rate parties in the East having no communion with 
each other: the Iconoclast persecutors under the em- 
peror, with their anti-patriarch Theodotus, and the 
Catholics led by Theodore the Studite, acknowledging 
the lawful patriarch Xicephorus and above him the 
distant Latm bishop who was to them the ‘'chief pas- 
tor of the Church under heaven ” . On Christmas Day, 
620, Leo V ended his tyrannical reign by being 
dered in a palace revolution that set up one of ms 
generals, Michael II (the Stammerer, 820-29), as em- 
peror. Michael was also an Iconoclast and contimied 
his predecessor’s policy, though at first he was anxious 
not to persecute but to conciliate every one. But he 
changed nothing of the Iconoclast laws, and when 
Theodotus the anti-patriarch died (821) he refused to 
restore Nicephorus and set up another usurper, An- 
tony, formerly Bishop of Sylaeum (Antony I, 821-32). 
In 822 a certain general of Slav race, Thomas, set up a 
dangerous revolution with the help of the Arabs. It 
does not seem that tMs revolution had anything to 
do with the question of images. Thomas represented 
rather the party of the murdered emperor, Leo V. 
But after it was put down, in 824, Michael became 
much more severe towards the image-worshippers. 
A great number of monks fled to the West, and Mi- 
chael wrote a famous letter full of bitter accusations of 
their idolatiy' to his rival Louis the Pious (814-20) to 
persuade him to hand over these exiles to Byzantine 
justice (in Mansi, XIV, 417-22), Other Catholics who 
had not escaped were imprisoned and tortured, among 
whom were Methodius of Syracuse and Euthymius, 
Metropolitan of Sardes. The deaths of St. Theodore 
the Studite (11 Nov., 826) and of the lawful patriarch 
Nicephorus (2 June, 828) were a great loss to the or- 
thodox at this time. Michael’s son and successor, The- 
ophilus (829-42), continued the persecution still more 
fiercely. A monk, Lazarus, was scourged till he nearly 
died; another monk, Methodius, was shut up in prison 
with common ruffians for seven years; Michael, Syn- 
cellus of Jerusalem, and Joseph, a famous writer of 
hymns, were tortured. The two brothers Theopha- 
nes and Theodore were scourged with 200 strokes 
and branded in the face with hot irons as idolaters 
(Martyrol. Rom., 27 December; Nilles, ‘'Kal. Man.”, 
I, 369). By this time all images had been removed 
from the churches and public places, the prisons were 
^led with their defenders, the faithful Catholics were 
reduced to a sect hiding about the empire and a crowd 
of exiles in the West. But the emperor’s wife Theo- 
dora and her mother Theootista were faithful to the 
Second Nicene Synod and waited for better times. 

Those times came as sooii as Theophilus died (20 
January, 842). He left a son, tljiree years old, Michael 


III (the Drunkard, 'who lived to cause the Great 
Schism of Photius, 842-67), and the regent was Mi- 
chael’s mother, Theodora, Like Irene at the end of the 
first persecution, Theodora at once began to change 
the sftuation. She opened the prisons, let out the con- 
fessors who w’ere shut up for defending images, and 
recalled the exiles. For a time she hesitated to revoke 
the Iconoclast laws, but soon she made up her mind, 
and everything was brought back to the conditions of 
the Second Council of Mcaea. The patriarch John 
VII (832-42), who had succeeded Antony I, was given 
his choice between restoring the images and retiring. 
He preferred to retire, and his place was taken by 
Methodius, the monk who had already suffered years 
of imprisonment for the cause of the icons (Methodius 
I, 842-46). In the same year (842) a synod at Con- 
stantinople approved of John VIPs deposition, re- 
newed the decree of the Second Council of Nicsea, and 
excommunicated Iconoclasts. This is the last act in 
the story of this heresy. On the first Sunday of Lent 
(19 February, 842) the icons were brought back to the 
churches in solemn procession. That day (the first 
Sunday of Lent) was made into a perpetual memory 
of the triumph of Orthodoxy at the end of the long 
Iconoclast persecution. It is the “Feast of Ortho- 
doxy” of the Byzantine Church, still kept very sol- 
emnly by both Uniats and Orthodox. Twenty years 
later the Great Schism began. So large has this, the 
last of the old heresies, loomed in the eyes of Eastern 
Christians that the Byzantme Church looks up^on it as 
a kind of type of heresy in general. The Feast of 
Orthodoxy, founded to commemorate the defeat of 
Iconoclasm, has become a feast of the triumph of the 
Church over aU heresies. It is in this sense that it is 
now kept. The great Synodikon read out on that day 
anathematizes all heretics (in Russia rebels and nihil- 
ists also), among whom the Iconoclasts appear only as 
one fraction of a large and varied class (for the text of 
the Synodikon see Nilles, “Kal. Man.”, II, 109-18). 
After the restoration of the icons in 842, there still 
remained an Iconoclast party in the Bast, but it never 
again got the ear of an emperor, and so gradually 
dwindled and eventually died out. 

IV. Iconoclasm in the West. — ^There was an echo 
of these troubles in the Frankish kingdom, chiefly 
through misunderstanding of the meaning of Greek 
expressions used by the Second Council of Nicaca. 
As early as 767 Constantine V had tried to secure the 
sympathy of the Frankish bishops for his campaign 
against images, this time without success. A synod at 
Gentilly sent a declaration to Pope Paul I (757-67) 
which quite satisfied him (Hefele, " Concilienge- 
schichte ”, III, 431) . The trouble began when Adrian I 
(772-95) sent a very imperfect translation of the Acts 
of the Second Council of Nicsea to Charles the Great 
(Charlemagne, 768-814). The errors of this Latin 
version are obvious from the quotations made 
from it by the Frankish bishops* For instance, 
in the third session of the council. Constantine, 
Bishop of Constantia, in Cyprus, had said: “I re- 
ceive the holy and venerable images; and I give 
worship which is according to real adoration [/card 
'Sxx.rpeLa.v] only to the consubstantial and life-giving 
Trinity” (Mansi, XII, 1148). This phrase had been 
translated: “I receive the holy and venerable images 
with the adoration which I give to the consubstantial 
and life-giving Trinity” (‘^Libri Carolini”, HI, 17, 
P. L., XCVIII, 1148; Hefele, 1. c,, 706). There were 
other reasons why these Frankish bishops objected to 
the decrees of the council. Their people had only just 
been converted from idolatry, and so they were suspi- 
cious of anything that might seem like a return to it. 
Germane knew nothing of Byzantine elaborate forms 
of respect; prostrations, kisses, incense, and such 
signs that Greeks used constantly towards their em- 
perors, even towards the emperor’s statues, and there- 
fore applied naturally to holy pictures, seemed to 
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these Franks servile, degrading, even idolatrous. The 
Franks saw the word TrpoaicivTjffLs (which meant wor- 
ship only in the sense of reverence and veneration) 
translated adoratio and understood it as meaning the 
homage due only to God. Lastly, there was their 
indignation against the political conduct of the Em- 
press Irene, the state of friction that led to the corona- 
tion of Charlemagne at Rome and the establishment 
of a rival empire. Suspicion of everything done by 
Greeks, dislike of all their customs, led to the rejection 
of the council by the Frankish Church. But it should 
be noted that this rejection of the council did not mean 
that the Frankish bishops and Charlemagne sided with 
the Iconoclasts. If the^r refused to accept the Nicene 
Council they equally rejected the Iconoclast synod of 
754. They had holy images and kept them; but they 
thought that the Fathers of Nicsea had gone too far, 
had encouraged what would be real idolatry. 

The answer to the decrees of the Second Coimcil of 
Nicsea sent in this faulty translation by Adrian I was 
a refutation in eighty-five chapters brought to the 
pope in 790 by a Frankish abbot, Angilbert. This 
refutation, later expanded, and fortified with quota- 
tions from the Fathers and other arguments, became 
the famous "Libri Carolini” or “Capitulare de Imag- 
inibus” in which Charlemagne is represented as de- 
claring his convictions (first published at Paris by 
Jean du Tillet, Bishop of St-Brieux, 1549, in P. L., 
XCVIII, 990-1248). The authenticity of this work, 
some time disputed, is now established (Hefele, “Con- 
ciUengeschichte III, 694-717). In it the bishops 
reject the synods both of 787 and of 754. They admit 
tliat pictures of saints should be kept as ornaments in 
churches and — ^as well as relics and the saints them- 
selves — should receive a certain proper veneration 
{opportuna veneratio ) ; but they declare that God only 
can receive adoration (meaning adoratio, vpoa-KOvTjins) ; 
pictures are in themselves indifferent, have no neces- 
sary connexion with the Faith, are in any case inferior 
to relics, the Cross, and the Bible. The pope, in 794, 
answered these eighty-five chapters by a long exposi- 
tion and defence of the cult of images (‘‘Hadriani ep. 
ad Carol. Reg.” in Jaff4, ‘^Regesta”, n. 2483; Mansi, 
XIII, 759-810; P. L.. XOVUI, 1247-92), in which he 
mentions, among otner points, that twelve Frank- 
ish bishops were present at, and had agreed to, the 
Roman synod of 731. Before the letter arrived the 
Frankish bishops held the Synod of Frankfort (794) 
in the presence of two papal legates, Theophylactus 
and Stephen, who do not seem to have done anything 
to clear up the misunderstanding. This synod for- 
mally condemns the Second Council of Nicaea, show- 
ing, at the same time, that it altogether misunder- 
stands the decision of Nicsea. The essence of the 
decree at Frankfort is its second canon: ** A question 
has been brought forward concerning the new synod 
of the Greeks which they held at Constantinople [the 
Franks do not even know where the synod they con- 
demn was held] in connexion with the adoration of 
images, in which synod it was written that those who 
do not give service and adoration to pibtures of saints 
just as much as to the Divine Trinity are to be anatl^e- 
matized. But our most holy Fathers, whose names 
are above, refusing this adoration and service despise 
and condemn [that synod]” ^ansi, XIII, 909). 
Charlemagne sent these Acts to Rome and demanded 
the condenmation of Irene and Constantine VI. The 
pope of course refused to do so, and matters remained 
for a time as they were, the Second Council of Nicsea 
being rejected in the Frankish kingdom. 

During the second Iconoclast persecution, in 824, 
the Emperor Michael II wrote to Louis the Pious the 
letter vddch, besides demanding that the Byzantine 
monks who nad escaped to the West should be handed 
over to him, entered into the whole question of image- 
worship at length and contained vehement accusa- 
tions against its defenders. Part of the letter is quoted 
VII.--40 


in Leclercq-Hefele, ‘^Histoire des conciles”. III, 1, p. 
612. Louis begged the pope (Eugene II, 824-27) to 
receive a document to be drawn up by the Frankish 
bishops in which texts of the Fathers bearing on the 
subject should be collected. Eugene agreed, and the 
bishops met in 825 at Pans. This meeting followed 
the example of the Synod of Frankfort exactly. The 
bishops try to propose a middle way, but decidedly 
lean towards the Iconoclasts. They produce some 
texts against these, many more against image-wor- 
ship. Pictures may be tolerated only as mere orna- 
ments. Adrian I is blamed for his assent to Nic®a II. 
Two bishops, Jerernias of Sens and Jonas of Orleans, 
are sent to Rome with this document; they are espe- 
cially warned to treat the pope with every possible 
reverence and humility, and to efface any passages 
that might offend him. Louis, also, wrote to the pope, 
protesting that he only proposed to help him with 
some useful quotations m his discussions with the 
Byzantine Court; that he had no idea of dictating to 
the Holy See (Hefele, 1. c.). Nothing is known of 
Eugene^s answer, or of the further developments of 
this incident. The correspondence about images con- 
tinued for some time between the Holy See and the 
Frankish Church; gradually the decrees of the Second 
Council of Nicaea were accepted throughout the West- 
ern Empire. Pope John VIII (872-82) sent a better 
translation of the Acts of the council, which helped 
ve^ much to remove misunderstanding. 

There are a few more isolated cases of Iconoclasm 
in the West. Claudius, Bishop of Turin (d. 840), in 
824 destroyed all pictures and crosses in his diocese, 
forbade pilgrimages, recourse to intercession of saints, 
veneration of relics, even lighted candles, except for 
practical purposes. Many bishops of the empire and 
a Frankish abbot, Theodomir, wrote against him (P. 
L^ CV) he was condemned by a local synod. (See 
* * Claudii Taurin. De cultu imaginum ” in the Cologne 
*^Bibl. Patrum”, IX, 2.) Agobard of Lyons at the 
same time thought that no external signs of reverence 
should be paid to images; but he had few followers. 
Walafrid Strabo (“De eccles. rerum exordiis etincre- 
mentis” in P. L., CXIV, 916-66) and Hincmar of 
Reims (“ Opusc. c. Hincmarum Lauden.”, xx, in P. L., 
CXXVI) defended the Catholic practice and contrib- 
uted to put an end to the exceptional principles of 
Frankish bishops. But as late as the eleventh cen- 
tury Bishop Jocelin of Bordeaux still had Iconoclast 
ideas, for wmich he was severely reprimanded by Pope 
Alexander II. 

The Acts of the various synods are in Mansi, Sacrorum Con,'- 
ciliorum nova et ampliasima coUectio, XII, XIII (Florence, 
1766); Hepelb, ConGiLi€ngeachichta,lll (2nd ed., Freiburg im 
Br., 1877), 366-490, 678-717; Fr. tr., edited with valuable notes 
by Lbclbrcq, Hiatoiredea Concilearlll (Paris, 1909), 1; Alex- 
ander, De Iconoclaatarum hoereai diaaertaiio in Zaccabia, The- 
aawua theolpnice, IV (1762), 64-83; Maimbourg, Hiatoire de 
Vhirdaie dea iconoclaatea (2 vols., Paris, 1683); Spanhbim, Jffia- 
toria imaoinum reatituta (Antwerp. 1686); Schlossbb, Ge- 
achichteder bilderatnrmenden Kaiaer (Frankfort, 1812); Marx, 
Der Bilderatreit der hyzanUniachen Kaiaer (Trier, 1839) ; Schwarz- 
LOSB, Der Bilderatrext. Bin Kamvf der griechiacken Kirche um 
ihre Bigenart u. ihre Freiheit (Gothii, 1890) (the best short his- 
tory of Iconoclasm) ; Beurlier, Lea veatigea du cidte impirial h 
Byzance et laouerelle dea Iconoctaatea in the Congrha adentifique 
dh Cathol.1 li (1891), 167-180; Harnack, Lehrhuch der Dog- 
mengeachichte, II (4tn ed., Tiibingen, 1909), 478—490; Burt, A 
HiaUrry of the Later Homan Empvre, tl (London, 1889, 428-438; 
Br£hier, La quereHle dea imagea (Paris, 1904). 

Adrian FoRTESCtra. 

Iconography, Christian, is the science of the de- 
scription, history, and interpretation of the traditional 
representations of God, the saints, and other sacred 
subjects in art. Almbst from the beginning the 
Church has emploved the arts as potent means of in- 

structi^/*. u, 1 eaihcation. In the first centuries the 

wails of the catacombs were decorated with paintings 
and mosaics (see Catacombs), and in all later times 
churches have lent their walls, ceilings, and windows, as 
well as their altars, furniture, and liturgical vessels and 
books, to be adorned with scenes from the Old and the 
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NewTestament, from the lives and legendsof the saints, 
and even from old mythologies, modified, of course, and 
harmonized with Christian teaching. (For the details 
of Christian iconography see the articles, Diptychs; 
Ivories; Metal-work; Mosaics; Painting; Reli- 
quaries; Sculpture; Windows; Wood-Carving.) 

The object of iconography is to give the history of 
these various representations, to note their prevalence 
or absence at some particular time or in some particu- 
lar place, to compare those of different lands and dif- 
ferent periods, to explain the personal or historical, 
and to interpret the symbolical. Studied thus, they 
have an important historical and dogmatic interest, as 


pletely shutting off the altar and the sanctuary from 
the worshipper. It has three doors: the great royal 
door in the middle (so called because is leads directly 
to the altar upon which the King of kings is sacrificed), 
the deacon's door to the right, and the door of the 
proskomide (preparation for Mass) upon the left, when 
viewing the structure from the standpoint of a wor- 
shipper in the body of the church. 

'Two pictures or icons must appear upon every 
iconostasis, no matter how humble, in the Greek 
church; the picture of Our Lord on the right of the 
Royal door, and that of Our I^ady upon the left. 
But in the finer churches of Russia, Greece, Turkey, 



Iconostasis in the Russian Chapel at Pancaldi 


they attest the unity of ecclesiastical tradition and the 
faith of the age in which they were produced. 

Special articles dealing with subjects of Christian 
iconography, besides those already mentioned, are 
Anchor; Dove; Eucharist, Early Symbols of; 
Fish, Symbolism op; Lamb; Nimbus. See also Ec- 
clesiastical Art. 

Molanus, De historia imaginum (1570); Detzel, Die chriat- 
liche Ikonographie (Freiburg, 1895); Babbibr de Montault, 
Traits d'iconographie chretienne (Paris, 1890); Didron, tcono- 
graphie chretienne (Paris, 1843) — Eng. tr. in Bohn’s Library; 
Helmsdorpbr, Christliche Kunstaymbolik und Ikonographie 
(Frankfort, 1839); Alt, Die Heiligenbilder oder die hildene 
Kunat und die theol. Wiasenachaft in ihrem gegenseitigen Verh&U- 
niaae (Berlin, 1845) ; Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art (Lon- 
don, 1848); Husenbeth, Emblems of Saints (London, 1860); 
Twining, Symbols and Emblems of Early and Mediaeval Christian 
Art (London, 1860). 

Icono stasis (Gr. elKovoarr&cnov^ elKovdcTTacriSj pic- 
ture screen, from ekdiv, image, picture, and 
I place), the chief and most distinctive feature in all 
Greek churches, whether Catholic or Orthodox. It 
may be said to differentiate the Greek church com- 
pletely from the Roman in its interior arrangement. 
It consists of a great screen or partition running from 
side to side of the apse or across the entire end of the 
church, which divides the sanctuary from the body 
of the church, and is built of solid materials such as 
stone, metal, or wood, and which reaches often (as in 
Russia) to the very ceiling of the church, thus com- 


and the East the iconostasis has a wealth of paintings 
lavished upon it. Besides the two absolutely neces- 
sary pictures, the whole screen is covered with them. 
On the royal door there is always the Annunciation 
and often the four Evangelists. On each of the other 
doors there are St. Michael and St. Gabriel. Beyond 
the deacon's door there is usually the saint to whom 
the church is dedicated, while at the opposite end 
there is either St. Nicholas of Myra or St. John the 
Baptist. Directly above the royal door is a picture 
of the Last Supper, and above that is often a large 
picture (deisus) of Our Lord sitting crowned upon a 
throne, clothed in priestly raiment, as King and Iligh- 
priest. At the very top of the iconostasis is a large 
cross (often a crucifix in bas-relief), the source of our 
salvation, and on either side of it are the pictures of 
Our Lady and of St. John. 

Where the iconostasis is very lofty, as among the 
Slavonic nationalities, whether Orthodox or Catho- 
lic, the pictures upon it are arranged in tiers or rows 
across its entire length. Those on the lower ground 
tier have already been described; the first tier above 
that is a row of pictures commemorating the chief 
feasts of the Church, such as the Nativity, Annuncia- 
tion, Transfiguration, etc.; above them is another 
tier of the twelve Apostles; and above them a tier 
containing the Prophets of the Old Law; and lastly 
the very top of the iconostasis. These pictures are 
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usually painted in the stiff Byzantine manner, al- 
thougn in many Russian churches they have begun to 
use modern art; the Temple of the Saviour, in Mos- 
cow, is a notable example. The iconostasis in the 
Greek (Hellenic) churches have never been so lofty 
and as full of paintings as those in Russia and other 
countries. A curious form of adornment of the icons 
or pictures has grown up in Russia and is also 
found in other parts of the East. Since the Orthodox 
Church would not admit sculptured figures on the 
inside of churches (although they often have nu- 
merous statues upon the outside) they imitated an 
effect of sculf)ture in the pictures placed upon the 
iconostasis which produces an incongruous effect upon 
the Western mind. The icon, which is generally 
painted upon wood, is covered except as to the face 
and hands with a raised relief of silver, gold, or seed 
pearls showing all the details and curves of the dra- 
pery, clothing and halo; thus giving a crude cameo- 
like effect around the flat painted face and hands of 
the icon. 

The iconostasis is really an Oriental development 
in adorning the holy place about the Christian altar. 
Originally the altar stood out plain and severe in both 
the Oriental and Latin Rites. Butin the Western 
European churches and cathedrals the Gothic church 
builders put a magnificent wall, the reredos, imme- 
diately behind the altar and heaped ornamentation, 
figures and carvings upon it until it became resplend- 
ent with beauty. In the East, however, the Greeks 
turned their attention to the barrier or partition di- 


so this open T^fiirXov form of iconostasis began to be 
adopted among the churches of the East, and the 
name itself was used to designate what is now the 
iconostasis. 

Many centuries elapsed before there was any ap- 
proach towards making the solid partition which we 
find in the Greek churches of to-day. But gradually 
the demand for greater adornment grew, and to 
satisfy it pictures were placed over the entire 
iconokasis, and so it began to assume somewhat the 
present form. After the Council of Florence (1438) 
when the last conciliar attempt at reunion of the 
Churches failed, the Greek clergy took great pleasure 
in building and adorning their churches as little like 
the Latin ones as possible, and from then on the icono- 
stasis assumed the form of the wall-like barrier which 
it has at present. As its present form is merely a 
matter of development of Church architecture suit- 
able and adapted to the Greek Rite, the iconostasis 
was continuously used by the Catholics as well as by 
the Orthodox. 

Clugnet, Dictionnaire des Noma Liturgiquea (Paris, 1895), 
41; Fortbscue, Orthodox Eastern Church (Lhndon, 1906), 403; 
The Messenger, XLII (New York, Oct., 1904), 433-6, Bjbr- 
RiNO, Offices of the Oriental Church (New York, 1884), p. vii; 
Hapgood, Service Book of the Orthodox Church (New York, 
1906), p xxxi; Sokolopp, The Orthodox Church (New York and 
Albany, 1899), 17-19; De Meester, La Divina Liturgia di S, 
Giovanni Criaoatomo (Rome, 1907), p. xii, Fravoalavnaya En- 
cyclopedia, V (St. Petersburg, 1904), 833-8 'Ibe complete 
history in detail of the iconostasis is mven (in Russian) m 
Golubinski, Istoria Russkoi Tserkvi, I (Moscow, 1904), pt. ii, 
192—216 

Andrew J. Shipman. 


viding the altar and sanctuary from the rest of the 

church and commenced to adorn and beautify that, Idaho (probablv an Araphoe Indian word, ‘^Gem 
and thus gradually made it higher and covered it with of the Moimtains ”) , the name first suggested for the 
pictures of the Apostles, Prophets, and saints. Thus Territory of Colorado, one of the Pacific Slope States, 
the Greek Church put its ornamentation of the holy lying like a roughly shaped rudder and stretching 485 

E lace in front of the altar instead of behind it as in the miles south from the boundary separating the United 
atin churches. In its present form in the chui’ches States ^ from Can- 
of the Byzantine (and also the Coptic) Rite the icono- ada, with its base 
stasis is comparatively modem, not older than the extending east 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. It was never from Oregon to 
used in the Roman churches or any of the Latin Wyoming. It is 
churches of the West, and was unknown to the early bounded on the 
Church. The modern chancel rail of the Latin Rite south ly Utah and 
correctly represents the primitive barrier separating Nevada, on the 
the altar from the people. In the great Gothic cathe- west by Oregon 
drals the choir screen or rood screen may be said in a and Washington, 
manner to be the analogue of the iconostasis, but that on the ^ east by 
is the nearest approach to it in the W’estem Church. Wyoming and 
None of the historians or liturgical writers of the early Montana, on ^ the 
or middle Greek Church ever mention the iconostasis, north by^ British 
Indeed the name to-day is chiefly in Russian usage, Columbia. Its 
for the meaning of the Greek word is not restrictea area is 83,779 
merely to the altar screen, but is applied to any ob- square miles, of 
ject supporting a picture. The word, is first mentioned which over one-third is set apart as United States 
in Russian annals in 1528 when one was built by Government forest reserves, 

Macarius, Metropolitan of Novgorod. Physical Features, Climate, etc. — Central Idaho 

In the early Greek churches there was a slight is a vast mountainous section, containing the Salmon 
barrier about Waist high, or even lower^ dividing the River, Lost River, Saw Tooth, Boise, Seven Devils, 
altar from the people. This was variously known and other ranges,^ which are in general well-timbered, 
as KiyKXiSj grating, Bp^ifyaicrra, fence, 6i(£(rruXa, a bar- The mean elevation of the state is about 4700 feet, 
rier made of columns, according to the manner in its altitude varying between the extremes of 760 feet 
which it was constructed. Very often pictures of the and over 12,000 feet. The Bitter Root range, a part 
saints were affixed to the tops of the columns. When of the great Continental Divide, forms the greater 
Justinian constructed the great” church, St. Sophia, portion of the eastern boundary line of the state, 
in Constantinople, he adorned it with twelve high In the extreme southern portion of the state are high 
columns (in memory of the twelve Apostles) in order forestless mountain ranges, the Owyhee, Goose Cre^, 
to make the barrier or chancel, and over the tops of Bear River, Portneuf, and Bannock ranges. In the 
these columns he placed an architrave which ran the great valley between these central and southern 
enrire width of the sanctuary. On this architrave mountain ranges flows the Snake River, the largest 
or cross-beam large disks or shields were placed con- river of Idaho and the main tributary of the Co- 
taining the pictures of the saints, and this arrange- lumbia River, draining over three-fourths of the area 
ment was called HiattXov {templum), either from its of the state. It rises in the Yellowstone National 
fancied resemblance to the front of the old temples Park, flows westerly in an archlike course through 
or as expressing the Christian idea of the shrine wh^re the southern end of Idaho, then turning north it 
God was worshipped. Every church of the Byzan- forms the western boundary line of the state for 300 
tine Rite eventually imitated the great” church and miles. The drainage waters of a vast area of the 
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country north of the Snake River flow out upon and 
are absorbed in the lava and sage-brush plains, and 
thence find their way beneath the lava overflow by 
subterranean passages into the river, or burst through 
the lava canyon walls in mighty springs. For 250 
miles of its course not a stream flows into the Snake 
River from the north; the valley of the river, 
and most of its tributaries, is a lava plain overlaid 
with a soil of volcanic ash, which when irrigated pro- 
duces with wonderful fertility; a large area is ir- 
reclaimable, but has an inestimable value as grazing 
ground in the winter for sheep, cattle, and horses, the 
snowfall being li^ht and the temperature rarely reach- 
ing zero. The principal tributary valleys of the Snake 
River are the Boise, Payette, Salmon, and Weiser, 
drained by rivers of identical names; the northerly 
course of the river is through deep canyons, between 
majestic mountain ranges, and far below the great 
wheat land prairies, the plateaux and rolling hills of 
Northern Idaho ; the river is navigable below Lewiston, 
but in its course through Idaho the mpid fall of the 
stream and its extensive use for irrigation prevent 
navigation. In Idaho^s mountains are many fresh- 
water lakes of great depth and picturesque surround- 
ing; the principal lakes are the Cceur d’Alene, Pend 
d'OreiUe, Payette, and Bear, the latter extending into 
Utah. Many wonderful waterfalls are found in the 
state; the tour principal ones are formed by the 
Snake River, and are called the American, Twin, 
Salmon, and Shoshone Falls — the last-mentioned 
being 210 feet high and 1200 feet wide and having a 
world-wide fame. 

The climate varies according to location and eleva- 
tion, the northern part of the state being in the 
humid, and the southern part in the arid, region. In 
the latter section the climate is very dry, bracing, and 
invigorating. In the valleys ana agricultural dis- 
tricts zero temperature is almost unfiiown, and the 
winters are short with long growing seasons in spring 
and summer. 

Population. — According to the census returns, the 
population was 13,999 in 1870; 32,610 in 1880; 84,385 
m 1890; 161,772 in 1900. In 1908 the population of 
the state was estimated at 360,000, and that of its 
capital, Boise, at 25,000. The cities with an esti- 
matedjiopulation of from five to ten thousand are Poca- 
tello, Twm Falls, Idaho Falls, Coeur d^A15ne, Sand- 
point, Lewiston, Moscow, and Nampa. 

Resoubcbs. — No state possesses resources more 
varied than those of Idaho. Agriculture, mining, 
lumbering, sheep and cattle raising, and horticulture 
are successfully carried on, while the lead mines of 
Northern Idaho produce the purest lead in the coun- 
try, and supply about one-third of the total output 
of the United States. The Idaho mines in 1907 
produced minerals valued at $22,165,191.37: lead 
yielded $12,470,341.74; silver yielded $5,546,553.82; 
copper yielded $2,241,177.17; gold yielded $1,373,- 
031.40; zinc yielded $534,087.24. Valuable deposits 
of coal and phosphates exist;, magnificent bunding 
stone, granite and marble, is also found in great quan- 
tities. The placer mines of the Boise basin have 
produced since 1863 over $250,000,000 in gold, and 
are still extensively mined by hydraulic plants and 
dredges. Railway facilities are inadequate and vast 
mountainous areas of mineral land are yet practically 
unexplored, so that the mineral resources of Central 
and Southern Idaho cannot be correctly estimated. 

AamcuLTUEB. — ^The six northern counties of the 
state are in the humid region, with an annual rainfall 
of over 20 inches, and great crops of grain and grass 
are raised without irrigation. In the southern part 
of the state practically no crops are raised without 
the artificial application of water, and in this section 
there are over 300 days of sunshine in the year. Idaho 
has profited greatly by the provisions of the Carey 
Act, and has been granted 2,000,000 acres of land 


under that act by the United States Government, 
being one of the few states so favoured. Enormous 
irrigation works have been constructed during the 
past five years, and still greater ones are m course 
of construction. In 1908 there were 4,554 miles of 
main canals and 5,654 miles of lateral canals con- 
structed at a cost of $28,389,271 00, with 4,040,131 
acres under canal, and 1,825,550 acres actually 
irrigated. Ben Davis and Jonathan apples attain 
perfection in the horticultural lands of the Boise, 
Payette, and Weiser valleys, and large quantities of 
prunes and pears are shipped yearly; several canning 
factories are in operation in the Boise and Payette 
valleys. The southern section of the state is noted 
for its melons, and the eastern section for potatoes. 
Alfalfa is the principal forage crop, although other 
grasses are grown; wheat and oats are very success- 
fully raised. Near Lewiston, grapes, cherries, and 
peaches are produced in large quantities. The enor- 
mous development going on in the State of Idaho 
at the present day, particularly under the irrigation 
reclamation projects, renders present figures an inse- 
cure basis in estimating the state's agricultural re- 
sources, yet the statistics for 1907 show the value of 
farm products as over $68,000,000: wheat, the prin- 
cipal crop, being valued at $12,500,000; oats at over 
$14,000,000; alfalfa at over $7,000,000; fruits at 
$7,000,000. 

Othee Industeies. — ^The principal manufacturing 
industry is that of lumber; there are in the state over 
60.000,000,000 cubic feet of timber, mostly white and 
yellow pine, with some red fir, cedar, hemlock, 
tamarack, and white fir; in 1907 there were 224 saw 
and planing mills, with an output valued at $7,000,- 
000. Although electric power plants have only be- 
gun to utilize the wonderful natural water-fall of the 
various streams of the state, in 1907 thirty-nine of 
such power plants were aheady in existence, repre-* 
senting an outlay of $4,500,000. In Southern Idaho, 
in 1908, four great sugar factories produced from 
sugar beets grown on irrigated lands 52,423,500 
pounds of sugar; the total output of manufacturing 
plants in 1907 was $22,000,000, and 7,887 workmen 
were employed. 

Communication. — ^There are four teleCTaph com- 
panies in the state, the Western Union, Postal Tele- 
graph, Postal Cable, and Pacific and Idaho Northern, 
with wires stretching over 6,888 miles. The principal 
telephone company is the Rocky Mountain Bell, but 
there are a number of independent companies; the 
number of miles covered is 16,616. Water trans- 
portation in the state is limited, but passenger and 
freight steamers ply Lakes Coeur d'Alene and Pend 
d'Oreille. The railroads of the state include the 
Harriman system, the Northern Pacific, Great North- 
ern, the Idaho Northern, the Pacific & Idaho North- 
ern, and the ^okane & International; there are also 
electric lines, Coeur d'Alene & Spokane Electric Rail- 
way, the Boise & Interurban, and Boise Valley. Great 
development is taking place, and much construction 
is being contemplated in the state. The railroad 
mileage in 1907 was 1,978.58 miles. 

Education. — ^The constitution provides that the 
public school funds of the state shall forever remain 
mtact, and only the interest thereon shall be used; 
this fund for the most part consists of the revenue 
derived from the sale of thousands of acres of land, 
sections 16 and 32 of each township in the state, and 
granted to the public schools of Idaho by the United 
States Government. These lands are sold at auction 
to the highest bidder, the minimum price being ten 
dollars per acre; no religious test or qualification is 
required for admission as either teacher or student 
to any public school; neither teachers nor pupils are 
required to participate in any religious services, and 
no sectarian or religious doctrines may ever be 
taught, or any distinction or classification made as to 
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race or colour. No books or documents of a political 
or denominational character may be used. Education 
is compulsory for at least three years between the 
ages of six and eighteen years. 

Besides the public schools there is the state uni- 
versity at Moscow, opened in 1892, which confers the 
degrees of master and bachelor in arts, science, agri- 
culture, and the degree of bachelor in music, do- 
rnestic science^ law, forestry, and veterinary surgery, 
civil engineermg, mining engineering, electric and 
mechanical engineering. The faculi^ numbers fifty, 
and the student body about 540. There are normal 
schools at Albion and Lewiston, the academy of 
Idaho at Pocatello, and a school for deaf, diimb, and 
blind at Boise, all maintained by the state. In 
addition to these schools there are one Presbyterian, 
one Seven Day Adventist, and four Mormon schools 
and colleges, while there are seven Catholic acad- 
emies and five Catholic parochial schools. In 1908 
there were 2,052 teachers in the public schools, and 
70,000 pupils enrolled; the total expenditure for 
common schools was in that year over $1,700,000. 
It is a notable fact that the new immigrants and 
settlers organise school districts and erect splendid 
schools, even before the erection of permanent business 
and residential structures. 

History. — ^The first white man known to have 
visited Idaho was Chevalier De La Verandaye, 
Governor of Quebec; sixty-two years later the great 
overland expedition of Lewis and Clark, sent out by 
President Jefferson, traversed the state. During the 
next fifty years, however, Idaho was known only to 
the hunters and missionaries, the only settlements 
being fur-trading posts and missions. In 1860 placer 
gold was discovered in Oro Fino, and this discovery 
was followed by a rush to the state of miners from 
other Western camps; rich placer deposits were dis- 
covered on Salmon and Boise Rivers, and in 1863 
there were over 25,000 miners in the famous Boise 
basin alone. Other placer deposits were discovered 
by adventuresome eager pioneers, but most of the 
latter left the state after the gold excitement had sub- 
sided, leaving a few settlers, who, attracted by the 
mild climate and wonderful soil, established them- 
selves on ranches. These early settlers were of Ameri- 
can stock, hardy, brave, and accustomed to the 
hardships of pioneer days, and were mostly literate 
men. The iimux of population was not rapid until 
1900, when the reports of new mineral discoveries and 
a wider knowledge of the vast timber and agricultural 
resources and the wonderful climate spread to the 
Eastern States. The gigantic irrigation projects un- 
der the Government construction and the provisions 
of the Carey Act attracted a la^e number of immi- 
grants, particularly from the Dakotas, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and the Middle Western States; the necessity 
for possession of some capital in order to obtain irri- 
gated lands secured the immigration to Idaho of a 
generally well-to-do class of mtelligent Americans. 
There is but a very small percentage of foreign popu- 
lation in the state. Idaho was admitted as the forty- 
fourth state of the Union on 3 July, 1890, having 
previously adopted its constitution in November, 
1889. The main event in the political history of 
Idaho was the disfranchisement of the Mormons in 
1883, but their disclaimer of polygamy in 1897 led to 
the restoration of citizenship to a large number of 
their body. In times past tms relimous organization 
had, and even now retains, great political mnuence in 
the state. 

In 1892 and 1899 great strikes occurred among the 
lead miners of Northern Idaho; United States troops 
were called out to quell the riots, and imprisoned over 
400 'miners in the famous *^Bull Pen”. In 1907 
Frank Steunenberg, the governor during the miners' 
riots, was assassinated. The officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners were taken from the State of 


Colorado, charged with his murder, but after a lengthy 
trial were acquitted. In 1896 the constitution of the 
state was so amended as to permit woman suffrage. 
The women are not greatly interested in political par- 
ties, but the influence of the women voters has been 
salutary, and has resulted in passing many morally 
uplifting laws, in the reform and betterment of politi- 
cal conditions, and in securing equitable property 
right laws for married women. The offices of state 
and county superintendents of public instruction have 
almost without exception since their enfranchisement 
been filled by women, and generally most capably 
filled ; however, few women have occupied seats in the 
legislature, although other county and state offices 
have been filled by them. 

Religious Factors. — ^The membership of the 
Mormon Church in the state is 40,905. Catholics num- 
ber 14,450, Presbyterians 3,83^ Methodists 3,706, 
Christian 3,500, Baptist 2,670, Episcopalians 2,000, 
Congregational 1,373. The first Catholic mission in 
the state was founded in 1842 among the Coeur d'Alene 
Indians by Father Nicholas Point, S.J., and Brother 
Charles Stuet, S.J., although this tribe had been vis- 
ited by Father De Smet, S.J., at a still earlier date. 
These Indians are among the finest specimens of the 
aboriginal American, and became intelligent and de- 
vout Catholics, handing down to the present genera- 
tion a lively faith and a thrift and indust^ almost 
unique in the annals of the American Indian. 

On 3 March, 1858, Pojje Pius IX constituted the 
Territory of Idaho as a vicariate Apostolic under the 
Right Rev. Louis Lootens, titular Bishop of Castabala. 
In 1885 the Right Rev. Alphonsus Joseph Glorieux 
succeeded him, having been consecrated titular Bishop 
of Apollonia at Baltimore; eight years later the State 
of Idaho was made an episcopal see, with Bishop 
Glorieux as first Bishop of the Diocese of Boise. To 
estimate the Catholic population of the state is diffi- 
cult, because of the wonderful immigration from 
the Eastern and Middle Western States since 1903. 
In 1907 there were 11,000 whites and 4,000 Indians, 
but thus is considerably below the present true enu- 
meration. The white Catholics are principally of Irish 
and German ancestry, Spain, France, Poland, and 
Canada being also represented. Since 1902 about 
3,000 Spaniards from the Basque and Pyrenees prov- 
inces have immigrated to the southern part of the 
state, finding employment in the sheep industry. 
Catholics prominent m the state's histo^ are Judge 
John Clark of the Idaho supreme court, Henry Heit- 
feld, Senator of the United States, Congressman James 
Gunn, Miss Permeal French, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Joseph Perrault, Territorial Comp- 
troller, and Joseph Fallon, Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion. 

The first place of worship of any denomination 
erected in Idaho was a Catholic church, dedicated by 
Father Mesplie in 1867 in Idaho City, the territorial 
capital; Catholics also erected the first church in the 
present capital, Boise. 

Idaho is ecclesiastically imder the charge of Right 
Reverend A. J. Glorieux, Bishoj) of Boise, and about 
35 priests, mostly secular, but including the Jesuits, 
Marists, and Benedictines. Parochial schools, acade- 
mies, and hospitals to the number of seventeen are in 
charge of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, of St. Joseph, 
of the Visitation of Charity, of Providence, of St. 
Benedict, of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and the 
Ursulines. 

The order of the Knights of Columbus instituted the 
pioneer Council at Boise in May, 1904, with twenty- 
seven members; in May, 1908, the order had increased 
to eight councils, with a membership of about 600. 

Laws. — ^The prejudice and feeling against the Mor- 
mon Church were largely responsible for the extensive 
reference to religion and religious worship in the Idaho 
State Constitution, the preamble of which reads: We, 
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the people of the State of Idaho, grateful to Almighty 
God for our freedom, etc.”. The constitution guar- 
antees the free exercise of religion, and that no one 
shall be molested in person or property on account of 
his mode of worship. Bigamy and polygamy are 
prohibited in the state; the legislature is advised. 
“The first concern of good government is the virtue 
and sobriety of the people and the purity of the home, 
the legislature should further all wise and well di- 
rected efforts for the furtherance of temperance and 
morality.” Sunday is established by law as a day of 
rest, and practically all business is prohibited on that 
dayj this law is generally well observed even in the 
mining, irrigation, and railway construction camps. 

Legal Oaths, etc. — ^The oath of office for all officers 
created under the laws of the state ends with the 
words ^‘so help me God”. Witnesses in all courts 
are sworn by an oath ending “so help me God”. 
Affirmation is permitted, also swearing according 
to the peculiar form of the witness’s refigion. The 
use of profane language is punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. A chaplain is appointed by_ each 
branch of the legislature, and each day’s session is 
opened with prayer. Legal holidays include all Sun- 
days, Christmas Day, and days appointed by the 
President of the United States or the governor for a 
public fast, feast, or holiday. A clergyman is pro- 
hibited from testifying as to any confession or state- 
ment made in the course of religious ministrations. 
Religious corporations sole can be formed, the dura- 
tion of such corporations being unlimited, by a bishop 
or other clergyman in whom title to church property 
vests; rights are given to hold, sell, and rent real 
property, to contract, to borrow money and issue 
bonds, without limitation as to amount. 

Exemption. — Churches, chapels, and other build- 
ings used for religious worship, together with the 
necessary land, furniture, and equipment, are exempt 
from taxation, as are also all schools, cemeteries, and 
hospital property not used for profit. All able- 
bodied males between eighteen and forty-five are 
liable to military duties except in time of peace, when 
those with conscientious scruples against bearing 
arms are exempt. A priest or minister of any de- 
nomination is exempt from jury duty. 

Maheiage and Divorce. — ^Marriage is a civil con- 
tract which may be solemnized by any justice, judge, 
governor, mayor, minister or pnest; no form is re- 
quired, but a licence must be procured from the 
county recorder. The divorce laws are not strict, and 
many decrees are obtained, for the most part in 
default of the defendant. The causes for divorce are 
adultery, wilful desertion, neglect to provide if con- 
tinued for a year, habitual intemperance, insanity, 
conviction of felony, and extreme cruelty; for the 
last cause divorces are frequently granted on account 
of the infliction of grievous mental suffering. Bona 
Me residence must be shown for only six months 
before the court takes jurisdiction; large discretion is 
vested in the trial courts, but they are generally 
favourably inclined to the granting of divorces. 

Charitable Organizations.— Uharitable organi- 
zations may incorporate under the laws providing for 
corporations not organized for profit, and may hold 
such real estate as may be necessa^ to carry out 
their purposes. Bequests and devises to such insti- 
tutions are not valid, except when made by will and 
executed more than thirty days before the death of 
the testator, and cannot exceed one -third of the 
decedent’s property when he leaves lineal descend- 
ants. 

Sale or Liquor. — ^Liquor is sold under city, 
county, and state licences; county commissioners and 
city and town councils may refuse licences, local 
option being thus pracftically given to the people. 
In 1909 a local option biU was passed by the legis- 
lature, but as yet no attempt has been made to test 


its provisions. The agricultural communities will no 
doubt exclude saloons and liquor selling, but the min- 
ing and lumbering communities will permit the sale 
of liquor under licence and certain regulations. 

Prisons and Reformatories. — ^The state peni- 
tentiary with 200 inmates is located at Boise; the 
Idaho industrial school with 70 inmates is located at 
St. Anthony; each county has a jail for persons 
awaiting trial and for punishment of misdemeanours. 
The industrial school is for the detention of juvenile 
delinquents and vagrant children between the ages 
of 8 and 18 years; the inmates are taught useful and 
honest occupations and trades. In 1909 an appro- 
priation of $20,000 was made, and a similar amount 
raised by citizens for the construction of a building 
for the Children’s Home Finding Society, the object 
of which is to keep abandoned, neglected, and orphan 
children and those of pauper parentage, until proper 
homes can be secured for them (see Boise, Dio- 
cese of). 

Bancroft, History of Washington, Idaho and Montana (San 
Francisco, 1890) ; ConsUtviion, Revised Codes and Session Laws 

Idaho (Boise, 1892 and 1909); Goulder, Reminiscences of a 
Pioneer (Boise, 1909) ; Report of Idaho Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, Labor and Statistics (Boise, 1908) ; Elliott, History of 
Idaho Territory (San Francisco, 1884); Twelfth Censiis of the 
United States Reports (Washington, 1902) 

Jess Hawley. 

Idea (Lat. idea, ^rma, species; Gk. I8da, cTSos, 
from IdeTvj to see; Fr. idie; Ger. Bild; Begriff ). — 
Probably to no other philosophical term have there 
been attached so many different shades of meaning 
as to the word idea. Yet what this word si^ifies is of 
much importance. Its sense in the minds of some 
philosophers is the key to their entire system. But 
from Descartes onwards usage has become confused 
and inconstant. Locke, in particular, ruined the term 
altogether in English philosophical literature, where 
it has ceased to possess any recognized definite mean- 
ing. He tells us himself at the beginning of his “Es- 
say on the Human Understanding” that in this 
treatise “the word Idea stands for whatever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks. I 
have used it to express whatever is meant by phan- 
tasm, notion, species, or whatever it is which the mind 
can be employed about when thinking.” In fact, 
with him it denotes, indifferently, a sensation, a per- 
ception, an image of the imagination, a concept of the 
intellect, an emotional feeling, and sometimes the 
external material object which is perceived or 
imagined. 

History of the Term. — The word was originally 
Greek, but passed without change into Latin. It 
seems first to have meant form, shape, or appearance, 
whence, by an easy transition, it acquired the conno- 
tation of nature, or kind. It was equivalent to elSos, 
of which it is merely the feminine, but Plato’s partial- 
ity for this form of the term and its adoption by the 
Stoics secured its ultimate triumph over the mascu- 
line. Indeed it was Plato who won for the term 
idea the prominent position in the history of philoso- 
phy that it retained for so many centuries. With 
him the word idea, contrary to the modem acceptance, 
meant something that was primarily and emphatically 
objective, something outside of our minds. It is the 
universal archetypal essence in which all the in- 
dividuals coming under a universal concept participate. 
By sensuous perception we obtain, according to Plato, 
an imperfect knowledge of individual objects; by our 
general concepts, or notions, we reach a higher knowl- 
edge of the idea of these objects. But what is the 
character of the idea itself? What is its relation to 
the individual object? And what is its relation to the 
author or originator of the individual things? The 
Platonic doctrine of ideas is very involved and ob- 
scure. Moreover, the difficulty is further compli- 
cated by the facts that the account of the idea given 
by Plato in different works is not the same, that the 
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chronological order of his writings is not certain, and, 
finally, still more because we do not know how far the 
mythological setting is to be taken literally. Approx- 
imately, however, Plato’s view seems to come to this: 
— To the universal notions, or concepts, which con- 
stitute science, or general knowledge as it is in our 
mind, there correspond ideas outside of our mind. 
These ideas are truly universal. They possess objec- 
tive reality in themselves. They are not something 
indwelling in the individual thinp, as, for instance, 
form in matter, or the essence which determines the 
nature of an object. Each universal idea has its own 
separate and independent existence apart from the 
individual object related to it. It seems to dwell in 
some sort of celestial universe (iy oifpavi<fi tSttcp). In 
contrast with the individual objects of sense experi- 
ence, which undergo constant change and flux, the 
ideas are perfect, eternal, and immutable. Still, there 
must be some sort of community between the in- 
dividual object and the corresponding idea, between 
Socrates and the idea ‘'man’\ between this act of 
justice and the idea ** justice”. This community 
consists in “participation” The concrete 

individual participates, or shares, in the universal 
idea, and this participation constitutes it an individual 
of a certain kind or nature. But what, then, is this 
participation, if the idea dwells in another sphere of 
existence? It seems to consist in imitation {idfj.'ntns) . 
The ideas are models and prototypes, the sensible 
objects are copies, though very imperfect, of these 
models. The ideas are reflected in a feeble and ob- 
scure way in them. The idea is the archet3rpe (irap- 
dbeiypa ) , individual objects are merely images (crSwXa) . 
Finally, what precisely is the celestial universe in 
which the ideas have eternally existed, and what is 
their exact relation to God or to the idea of the good? 
For Plato allots to this latter a unique position in 
the transcendental region of ideas. Here we meet a 
fundamental difference between the answers from 
two schools of interpreters. 

Aristotle j who, his critics notwithstanding, was as 
competent as they to understand Plato, and was 
Plato’s own pupil, teaches that his master ascribed to 
the various ideas an independent, autonomous exist- 
ence. They are a multiplicity of isolated essences 
existing separated from the individual objects which 
copy them, and they are united by no common bond. 
All the relations subsisting in the hierarchies of our 
universal concepts, however, seem in Plato’s view to 
be represented by analogous relations amongst the 
autonomous ideas. Aristotle’s inteipretation was 
accepted by St. Thomas and the main body of the 
later Scholastics; and much pain has been devoted to 
establishing the absurdity of thus alleged theory of 
separation. But the ultra realism of the Platonic 
theo^ of ideas was susceptible of a more benevo- 
lent interpretation, which, moreover, was adopted by 
nearly all the early Fathers of the Church. Indeed 
they found it easier to Christianize his philosophy 
than did Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas to do the 
like for that of Aristotle. They unanimously under- 
stood Plato to locate this world of ideas in the Mind of 
God, and they explained his Kh<rfMs wrirds as a system 
of Divine conceptions — ^the archetypes accordmg to 
which God was to form in the future the various species 
of created beings. With respect to the origin of our 
knowledge of these universal ideas, Plato cannot 
consistently derive it from sensuous experience. He 
therefore t^ches that our universal concepts^ which 
correspond to these ideas, are, strictly speakmg, in- 
nate, inherited by the soul from- a previous state of 
existence. There, in that transcendental Eden, the 
soul, by direct contemplation of the ideas, acquired 
these concepts. Sensible experience of the objects 
around us now merely occasions the reminiscence of 
these pre-natal cognitions. The acquisition of knowl- 
edge is thus, strictly speaking, a process of recollection. 


Aristotle vigorously attacked Plato’s theory of univer- 
sal ideas. He himself teaches that sensible experience 
of the concrete individual is the beginning and foun- 
dation of all cognition. Intellectual knowledge, how- 
ever, is concerned with the universal. But it must 
have been derived from the experience of the individ- 
ual, which, therefore, in some way contains the 
universal. The universal cannot exist, as such, apart 
from the individual. It is immanent in the individual 
as the essence, or nature, specifically common to all 
members of the class. Since this essence, or nature, 
constitutes the thing specifically what it is, man, 
horse, triangle, etc., it furnishes the answer to the 
question: What is the thing? (Quid est?).^ It has 
therefore been termed the giddily of the thing. In 
Greek, according to Aristotle, the rb ri ehaij eTjoy, 
and oixrltL beOrepa are one and the same tmng — 
the essence, or quiddity, which determines the specific 
nature of the thing. This is the foundation for the 
general concept in the mind, which abstracts the 
universal form (elSos voriTbv) from the individual. 
Several of the early Fathers, as we have said, inter- 
preted Plato benevolently, and sought to harmonize 
as much of his doctrine as possible with Christian 
theology. For them the ideas are the creative 
thoughts of God, the archetypes, or patterns, or forms 
in the mind of the Author of the universe accordmg to 
which he has made the various species of creatures. 
“Idese principales formae qusedam vel rationes rerum 
stabiles atque incommutabiles, quae in diving intelli- 

f enti^ continentur” (St. August., “De Div.”, Q. xlvi). 
bese Divine ideas must not be looked on as distinct 
entities, for this would be inconsistent with the Divine 
simplicity. They are identical with the Divine Es- 
sence contemplated by the Divine Intellect as suscep- 
tible of imitation ad extra. 

Scholastic Period. — ^This doctrine of the Fathers re- 
ceived its complete elaboration from the Schoolmen 
in the great controversy concerning universals (de 
universalibus) which occupied a prominent place in 
the history of philosophy from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth century. The ultra-realists tended towards 
the Platonic view in regard to the real existence of 
universal forms, as such, outside of the human mind, 
though they differed as to their explanation of the 
nature of this universality, and its participation by 
the individuals. Thus William of Champeaux seems 
to have understood the universal to exist essentially 
in its completeness in each individual of the species. 
In essence these individuals are but one, and what- 
ever difference they have is one of accidents, not of 
substance. This would lead to a pantheistic con- 
ception of the universe, akin to that of Scotus Eriu- 
gena. On the other hand, the extreme Nominalist 
view, advocated by Roscelin, denies all real universal- 
ity, except that of words. — ^A common name may be 
applied to the several objects of a species or-genus, but 
neither in the existing individuals nor in the mind is 
there a genuine basis or correlate for this community 
of predication. The Aristotelean doctrine of moder- 
ate realism, which was already in possession before 
the eleventh century, held its ground throughout the 
whole period of Scholasticism, notwithstanding the 
appearance of distinguished champions of the rival 
hypothesis, and at last permanently triumphed with 
the establishment of the authority of St. Thomas. 
This theory, which in its complete form we may call 
the Scholastic doctrine of universals, distinguished 
universalia ante res, in rebus, et post res. The universal 
exists in the Divine Mind only as an idea, model, or 
rototype of a plurality of creatures before the in- 
ividual is realized. Genus or species cannot in order 
of time precede the individual. Plato’s separate ideas, 
did they physically exist, would have been individual- 
ized by their existence and have thus ceased to be 
universals. The universal exists in the individual 
only potentially or fundamentally, not actually or 
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formally as universal. That is, in each of the in- 
dividuals of the same species there is a similar nature 
which the mind, exercising its abstractive activity, 
can represent by a concept or idea as separate, or 
apart, from its individualizing notes. The nature, 
or essence, so conceived is capable of being realized 
in an indefinite number of individuals, and therefore 
was justly described as ** potentially universal". 
Finally, by a subsequent reflective generalizing act, 
the mind considers tnis concept, or idea, as represen- 
tative of a plurality of such individuals, and tnereby 
constitutes it a formally universal concept, or idea. 
In fact, it is only in the concept, or idea, that true 
universality is possible, for only in the vital mental 
act is there really reference of the one to the many. 
Even a common name, or any other general symbol, 
viewed as an entity, is merely an individual. It is its 
meaning, or significant reference, that gives it uni- 
versality. But the fact that in the external world 
individual beings of the same species, e. ^., men, oak 
trees, gold, iron, etc., have perfectly similar natures, 
afioras an objective foundation for our subjective 
universal ideas and thereby makes physical science 
possible. 

Diverse Meaning of Idea with Medieval and Modem 
Scholastic Writers. — We have just been using the 
term idea in its modem Scholastic sense as synony- 
mous with “ concept By the Schoolmen the terms 
conceptio, conceptus mentis, species intelligibilis, and 
verhum mentals were all employed, sometimes as 
equivalents and sometimes as connoting slight differ- 
ences, to signify the universal intellectual concepts of 
the mind . The term idea, however, probably in conse- 
quence of the Platonic usage, was for a long period 
employed chiefly, if not solely, to signify the forms or 
archetypes of things existing in the Divine Mind. 
Even wnen referred to the human mind, it commonly 
bore the significance of forma exemplaris, the model 
pictured by the practical intellect with a view to 
artistic production, rather than that of a represen- 
tation effected in the intellect by the object appre- 
hended. The former was described as an exercising 
of the ''practical", the latter of the "speculative", 
intellect, though the faculty was recognized as 
really the same. St. Thomas, however, says that 
idea may stand for the act of the speculative in- 
tellect also — “Sed tamen si ideam communiter ap- 
pellamus similitudinem vel rationem, sic idea etiam 
ad speculativam cognitionem pure pertinere potest" 
(QQ. Disp. de Ideis, a. 3). But I have not been able 
to find any passage in which he himself employs the 
word idea in the modern Scholastic sense, as equiv- 
alent to the intellectual concept of the human mind. 
The same is true as regards Suarez; so that the recog- 
nized general usage of the term in modem Scholastic 
textbooks does not seem to go much farther back 
than the time of Descartes. 

Modena Philosophy, — Passing from the Schoolmen 
to modem philosophy, whilst, among those Catholic 
writers who adhered in general to the medieval phi- 
losophy, the term idea came to be more and more 
used to designate the intellectual concept of the-human 
mind, outside of the Scholastic tradition it was no 
longer confined to intellectual acts. Descartes seems 
to have been the first influential thinker to introduce 
the vague and maccurate use of the word idea which 
characterizes modem speculation generally. Locke, 
however, as we have mentioned, is largely responsible 
for the confusion in respect to the term which has 
prevailed in En^sh philosophical literature. Des- 
cartes tells us that he designates generally by the 
teraa idea " all that is in our minds when we con- 
a thing"; and he says, in another place, 

[ idea est ipsa res cogitata quatenus ^t objective in 
intellectu.' The Cartesian meaning of idea seems, 
then, to be the general psychical determinant of 
cognition* This mde signimiation was generally 


adopted by Gassendi, Hobbes, and many other writ- 
ers, and the problem of the origin of ideas became 
that of the origin of all knowledge. There is, how- 
ever, throughout, a reversal of the Platonic usage, 
for in its modern sense idea connotes something 
essentially subjective and intra-mental. With Plato, 
on the other hand, the ideas were emphatically ob- 
jective. Spinoza defined idea as mentis conceptus, 
and warned his readers to distinguish it from phan- 
tasms of the imagination, imagines rerum quas imag- 
inamus. We have cited at the beginning of this 
article Locke’s vague definition. The confused and 
inconsistent usage to which he gave currency con- 
tributed much to the success of Berkeley’s idealism 
and Hume’s scepticism. From the position fre- 
quently adopted by Locke, that ideas are the object 
of our knowledge, that is, that what the mind knows 
or perceives are ideas, the conclusions drawn by Berke- 
ley, that we have therefore no justification for assert- 
ing the existence of anything else but ideas, and that 
the hypothesis of a material world, the unperceived 
external causes of these ideas, is useless and unwar- 
ranted, was an obvious inference. Hume starts with 
the assumption that all cognitive acts of the mind may 
be divided into "impressions" (acts of perception), 
and "ideas", faint images of the former, and then 
lays down the doctrine that "the difference between 
these consists in the degrees of force and liveliness 
with which they strike on the mind." He then shows 
without much difficulty that genuine knowledge of 
reality of any kind is logically nnpossible. Kant as- 
signed quite a new meaning to the term. He de- 
fines ideas as “ concepts of the imconditioned which is 
thought of as a last condition for every conditioned". 
The transcendental ideas of metaphysics with him 
are, God, freedom, and immortality, "a pure con- 
cept" (ein reiner BegrM) may be either a Verstandes- 

S (notion), or a vemunfthegriff (idea), the differ- 
eing that " the latter transcends the possibility 
of experience." In the Hegelian philosophy the term 
again assumed an objective meamng, though not that 
of Plato. It is a name for the Absolute and the 
World process viewed as a logical category. It is 
the absolute truth of which everything that exists is 
the expression. 

. Such being the varying signification of the term 
in the history of philosophy, we may now return to 
consider more closely its adopted meaning among 
Catholic philosophers. The term idea, and espe- 
cially universal idea, being generally accepted oy 
them as equivalent to universal concept, it is the prod- 
uct of the intellect, or understanding, as distin- 
guished from the sensuous faculties. It is an act of 
the mind which corresponds to a general term in 
ordinary speech. Thus, in the sentence, "water is 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen", the three words 
water, oxygen, and hydrogen stand for any genuine 
samples of these substances. The names have a 
definite yet universal meaning. The mental act by 
which that universal meaning is realized is the uni- 
versal idea. It is a quite distmct thing from the par- 
ticular sensation or image of the imagination, more 
or less vivid, which may accompany the intellectual 
act. The image may be distinct or confused, lively 
or feeble. It probably varies from moment to mo- 
ment. It is felt to be of a subjective, contingent, 
and accidental character, differing considerably from 
the corresponding image in other persons’ minds. It 
is, however, always an individualistic concrete entity, 
referring to a single oiyect. Not so, however, with 
the intellectual idea.^ This possesses stability. It is 
unchangeable, and it is universal. It refers with 
equal truth to every possible specimen of the class. 
Herein lies the difference between thought and sen- 
suous feeling, between spiritual and organic activity 
(see Intellect). 

Origin of Ideab. — Given the fact that the human 
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mind in mature life is in possession of such universal 
ideas, or concepts, the question arises: How have 
they been attained? Plato, as we have incidentally 
observed, conceives them to be an inheritance through 
reminiscence from a previous state of existence. 
Sundry Christian philosophers of ultra -spiritualist 
tendencies have described them as innate, planted in 
the soul at its creation by God. On the other hand, 
Empiricists and Materialists have endeavoured to 
explain all our intellectual ideas as refined products 
of^ our sensuous faculties. For a fuller account and 
criticism of the various theories we must refer the 
reader to any of the Catholic textbooks on psychology. 
We can give here but the briefest outline of the doc- 
trine usually taught in the Catholic schools of phi- 
losophy. Man has a double set of cognitive faculties 
— sensuous and intellectual. All knowledge starts 
from sensuous experience. There are no innate ideas. 
External objects stimulate the senses and effect a 
modification of the sensuous faculties which results 
in a sensuous percipient act, a sensation or perception 
by which the mind becomes cognizant of the concrete 
individual object, e. g., some sensible quality of the 
thing acting on the sense. But, because sense and 
intellect are powers of the same soul, the latter is now 
wakened, as it were, into activity, and lays hold of its 
own proper object in the sensuous presentation. ^ The 
object is the essence, or nature of the thing, omitting 
its individualizing conditions. The act by which the 
intellect thus apprehends the abstract essence, when 
viewed as a modification of the intellect, was called by 
the Schoolmen species intelligibilis; wnen viewed as 
the realization or utterance of the thought of the 
object to itself by the intellect, they termed it the 
verbum mentale. In this first stage it prescinds alike 
from universality and individuality. But the intellect 
does not stop there. It recogi^es its object as ca- 
pable of indefinite multiplication. In other words 
it generalizes the abstract essence and thereby con- 
stitutes it a reflex or formally universal concept^ or 
idea. By comparison, reflectionj and generalization, 
the elaboration of the idea is continued until we attain 
to the distinct and precise concepts, or ideas, which 
accurate science demands. 

Idea the Instrument, not the Object, op Cog- 
nition. — ^It is important to note that in the Schol- 
astic theory the immediate object of the intellectual 
act of perception is not the idea or concept. It is the 
external reality, the nature or essence of the thing 
apprehended. The idea, when considered as part of 
the process of direct perception, is itself the subjective 
act of cognition, not the thing cognized. It is a vital, 
immanent operation by which the mind is modified 
and determined directly to know the object per- 
ceived. The psychologist may subsequently re- 
flect upon this mtellectual idea and make it the sub- 
ject of his consideration, or the ordinary man may 
recall it by memory for purposes of comparison, but 
in the original act of apprehension it is the means by 
which the mind knows, not the object which it knows 
— “ est id gm res cognoscitur non id quod cognoscitur 
This constitutes a fundamental point of <Merence 
between the Scholastic doctrine of perception and 
that held by Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and a very large 
proportion of modem philosophers. For Locke and 
Berkel^ the object immediately perceived is the 
idea. The existence of material objects, if we be- 
lieve in them, can, in their view, only be justified as an 
inference from effect to cause. Berkeley and idealists 
generally deny the validity of that inference; and if 
the theory of immediate perception be altogether 
abandoned, it seems difficult to warrant the claim of 
the human mind to a genuine knowledge of external 
reality. In the Scholastic view knowledge is essen- 
tially of ree-lity, and this reality is not dependent on 
the (finite) mind which knows it. The knower is 
something apart from his actualized knowing, and 


the known object is something apart from its being 
actually known. The thing must be before it can be 
known; the act of knowledge does not set up but 
presupposes the object. It is of the object that we are 
directly conscious, not of the idea. In popular lan- 
guage we sometimes call the object ^'an idea^', but 
in such cases it is in a totally different sense, and we 
recognize the term as sigiufying a purely mental 
creation. 

Validity of Ideas. — ^There remains the problem 
of the validity, the objective worth, of our ideas, 
though this question is already in great part answered 
by what has gone before. As all coition is by ideas, 
t&en in their widest signification, it is obvious that 
the question of the validity of our ideas in this broad 
sense is that of the truth of our knowledge as a whole. 
To dispute this is to take up the position of complete 
scepticism, and this, as has often been pointed out, 
means' intellectual suicide. Any chain of reasoning 
by which it is attempted to demonstrate the falsity 
of our ideas has to employ ideas, and, in so far as it 
demands assent to the conclusion, implies belief in 
the validity of all the ideas employed in the premises. 
Again, assent to the fundamental mathematical and 
logical axioms, including that of the principle of contra- 
diction, implies admission of the truth of the ideas 
expressed in these principles. With respect to the 
objective worth of ideas, as involved in perception gen- 
erally, the question raised is that of the existence of an 
independent material world comprising other human 
beings. The idealism of Hume and Mill, if consistently 
followed out, would lead logically to solipsism, or the 
denial of any other being save self. Fin^y, the main 
foundation of all idealism and scepticism is the assump- 
tion, ejqilicit or implicit, that the mind can never know 
what is outside of itself, that an idea as a cognition 
can never transcend itself, that we can never reach to 
and mentally lay hold of or apprehend anything save 
what is actually a present state of our own conscious- 
ness, or a subjective modification of our own mind. 
Now, first, this is an a priori assumption for which no 
real proof is or can be given; secondly, it is not only 
not self-evident, but directly contrary to what our 
mind affirms to be our direct intellectual experience. 
What it is possible for a human mind to apprehend 
cannot be laid down a priori. It must be ascertained 
by careful observation and study of the process of 
cognition. But that the mind cannot apprehend or 
cognize any reality existing outside of itself is not only 
not a self-evident proposition, it is directly contrary 
to what such observation and the testimony of man- 
kind affirm to be our actual intellectual experience. 
Further, Mill and most extreme idealists have to ad- 
mit the validity of memory and expectation; but, 
in every act of memory or expectation which refers to 
any experience outside the present instant, our cog- 
nition IS transcending the present modifications of the 
mind and judging about reality beyond and distinct 
from the present states of consciousness. Consider- 
ing the question as specially concerned with univer- 
sal concepts, only the theory of moderate realism 
adopted by Aristotle and St. Thomas can claim to 
guarantee objective value to our ideas. According 
to the nominalist and conceptualist theories there is 
no true correlate in rerwn naturd corresponding to the 
universal term. Were this the case there would be 
no valid ground for the general statements which 
constitute science. But mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, and the rest claim that their im- 
versal propositions are true and deal with realities. 
It is involved in the very notion of science that the 
physical laws formulated by the mind do mirror the 
working of agents in the external universe. But unless 
the general terms of these sciences and the ideas 
which they signify have, corresponding to them, 
objective corrdatives in the common natures and 
essences of the objects with which these sciences deal. 
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then those general statements are unreal, and each 
science is nothing more than a consistently arranged 
system of barren propositions deduced from empty, 
arbitrary definitions, and postulates, having no more 
genuine objective value than any other coherently 
devised scheme of artificial symbols standing for 
imagmary beings. But the fruitfulness of science and 
the constant vei^cations of its predictions are incom- 
patible with such an hypothesis. 

Plato’s explanation of his doctrine of ideas is scattered 
through most of his works, specially the Republic, Phcsdrus, 
Thecetetus, and Parmenides. The subsequent hterature on the 
Platonic ideas is enormous. Two recent books may be men- 
tioned in particular Adamson, The Development of Greek Phi- 
losophy (£}dinburgh, 1908) ; Stewart, Plato's Doctrine of Ideas 
(Oxford, 1909) Long, Ovllines from Plato (Oxford, 1905}, 
will also be found helpful Aristotle d^cusses the Platonic 
ideas chiefly in the Metaphysics and also in the Organon. On 
the differences between Plato and Aristotle see WATSpN, Aris- 
tode's Criticism of Plato (Oxford, 1909). For the doctrine of Sr. 
Thomas see his Summa, I, Q. xv, and De Ventate, Q, iii, see also 
Stockl, Handbook of the History of Philoso^y, tr Finlay 
(Dublin, 1887 and 1903) , Turner, History of Philosophy (New 
York, 1903); Rickaby, First Pnnci'plea (New York and Lon- 
don, 1896); Maher, Psychology, ec. xii-xiv (New York and Lon- 
don, 1905) See Hamilton, Reid (London, 1872), notes G and 
M. Among Continental modem Scho^tics perhaps the best 
treatment of many aspects of the subject is that contained in 
Pbillaube, Theorie des Concepts (Paris, 1894}. See also Rous- 
sblot, Uintellectualisme de St Thomas (Pans, 1908), pt II, c. 
ii; Van deb Berg, De I dels Divinis fuxta docinnam Doctoris 
Angelid (Bob le Due, 1872) ; Zigliara, Della luce intellettuale 
(Rome, 1874) ; Domet de Vorjes, La Perception et la Psycholode 
Thomiste (Paris, 1892); Piat, VidUe (2nd ed., Paris, 1908) See 
also j^SLEB, Phlosophisches Wbrterhuch, s v. Idee; Ubberwbg, 
History of Philosophy. 

Michael Maher. 

Idealism. — In discussing this term and its mean- 
ing, reference must be had to the cognate expressions, 
idealist, idealized, ideal (adjective), and thA ideal 
(noun), all of which are derived from the Greek IB 4a. 
This signifies ‘^image’s “figure”, “form”; it can be 
used in the sense of ‘^likeness” or ‘^copy” as well 
as in that of “type”, “model”, or “pattern”; it is 
this latter sense that finds expression in “ideal” and 
the derivatives mentioned above. In speaking of 
“the ideal”, what we have in mind is not a copy of 
any perceptible object, but a type. The artist is said 
to “idealize” his subject when he represents it as 
fairer, nobler, more peitect than it is in reality. Ideal- 
ism in life is the characteristic of those who regard 
the ideas of truth and right, goodness and beauty, 
as standards and directive forces. This signification 
betrays the influence of Plato, who made idea a techni- 
cal term in philosophy. According to him the visible 
world is simply a copy of a supersensible, intelligible, 
ideal world, and consequently “things” are but the 
impress stamped on reality by that which is of a 
hi^er, spiritual nature. 

Platonism is the oldest form of idealism, and Plato 
himself the progenitor of idealists. It is usual to 
place in contrast Plato's idealism and Aristotle's 
realism; the latter in fact denies that ideas are origi- 
nals and that thin^ are mere copies ; he holds that the 
essence or form is intelligible, but that it is immanent 
in the things of nature, whereas it is put into the 
products of art. It is more correct, therefore, to call 
his teaching an immanent idealism as contrasted with 
the transcendental idealism of Plato. Both these 
thinkers reveal the decisive influence of that moral 
and sBsthetic idealism which permeated Greek life, 
thought, and action; but for both, what lies deepest 
down in their philosophy is the conviction that the 
first and highest principle of all things is the one 
perfect spiritual Being which they call God, and to 
which they lead back, by means of intermediate 
priiwnples — essence and form, purpose and law — the 
multifarious individual beings of the visible world. 
In this sense idealism is dualism, i. e. the doctrine of a 
higher spiritual principle over against that which is 
lower and material; and this doctrine again is clearly 
opposed to the monism which would derive the higher 
and the lower alike out of one and the same AU-bemg. 


This older idealism teaches, not that there is One-All, 
but that there is an Alpha and Omega, i. e. a super- 
mundane Cause and End, of the world. By means of 
its principles, idealism maintains the distinctness of 
God and the world, of the absolute and the finite, 
yet holds them together in unity; it adjusts the re- 
lations between reality and knowledge, by ascribing 
to things dimension, fomi, purpose, value, and law, 
at the same time securing for thought the requisite 
certainty and validity ; it establishes objective truth 
m the tmngs that are known and subjective truth in 
the mind that knows them. In this sense the School- 
men teach that forma dat esse et distingui, i. e the 
principle which formally constitutes the object, like- 
wise, in the act of cognition, informs the mind. In- 
asmuch as its principles express the cause and purpose 
of things, their determinate nature and value, ideal- 
ism urates the speculative and the ethical, the true 
and the good, moral philosophy and the philosophy 
of nature. 

In this sense St. Augustine developed the Platonic 
teaching, and his philosophy is idealism in the genume 
meaning of the term. From him comes the definition 
of ideas which Christian philosophy has since retained: 
“ Ideas are certain original forms of things, their ar- 
chetypes permanent and incommunicable, which are 
contained in the Divine intelligence. And though 
they neither begin to be nor cease, yet upon them are 
patterned the manifold things of the world that come 
into bemg and pass away. Upon these ideas only the 
rational soul can fix its gaze, endowed as it is with the 
faculty which is its peculiar excellence, i. e. mind and 
reason [mente ac ratione], a power, as it were, of intel- 
lectual vision; and for such intuition that soul only 
is qualified which is pure and holy, i. e., whose eye is 
normal, clear, and well adjusted to the things which 
it would fain behold” (De diversis qusest., Q. xlvi, in 
P. L.; XL, 30). 

This line of thought the Scholastics adopted, de- 
veloping it in their treatises as ideology. Their theory 
indeed is described not as idealism, but as realism; 
but this does not imply that they are in conflict 
with the doctrine of Augustine; it means rather 
that the ideal principles possess real validity, that as 
ideas they subsist in the Divine mind before the 
things corresponding to them are called into exist- 
ence, while, as forms and essences, they really exist 
in nature and are not merely products of our thmking. 
In this last-named sense, i. e. as subjective construc- 
tions, ideas had long before been regarded by the 
philosophers of antiquity and especially by the Stoics, 
who held that ideas are nothmg else than mental 
representations. This erroneous and misleading view 
appeared during the Middle Ages in the guise of 
nominalism, a designation given to the system whose 
adherents claimed that our concepts are mere names 
(nomina)j which have as their counterparts in the 
world of reality individual things, but not forms or 
essences or purposes. This opinion, which robs both 
science and moral principles of their universal valid- 
ity, and which paves the way for Materialism and 
agnosticism, was combated by the leaders of Schol- 
asticism — ^Anselm of Canterbury, Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, and Duns Scotus — 
nevertheless, from the fourteenth century onwards, 
it had its champions and propagators, notably Wil- 
liam of Occam. For the untrained mind it was easier 
to consider individual things as the only realities 
and to regard forms and essences as purely mental 
products. 

So it came to pass that the word idea in the various 
languages took on more and more the meaning of 
“representation”, “mental inaage”, and the like. 
Hence too, there was gradually introduced the ter- 
minology which we find in the writings of Berkeley, 
and according to which idealism is the doctrine that 
ascribes reality to our ideas, i, e. our representations. 
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but denies the reality of the physical world. This 
sort of idealism is just the reverse of that which was 
held by the philosophers of antiquity and their Chris- 
tian successors; it does away with the reality of ideal 
principles by confining them exclusively to the think- 
ing subject; it is a spurious idealism which deserves 
rather the name ‘‘phenomenalism'^ {phenomenon, 
“appearance", as opposed to noumenon, “the object 
of thought"). 

The doctrine of Descartes has also per nefas been 
called idealism. It is true that Cartesianism is 
in line with the genuine idealism of the earlier 
schools, inasmuch as it postulates God, thought, 
and spatial reality. But, on the other hand, this 
system too employs idea only in a subjective sig- 
nification and quite overlooks the intermediate 
position of ideal principles. According to the theory 
of Leibniz, which has also been regarded as idealistic, 
our mind constructs from its own resources {de son 
propre fond) its scheme of the world; but, thanks to 
a pre-established harmony (harmonie pr^itahlie), it 
accords with reality. This view, however, furnishes 
no solution for the epistemological problem. Kant 
claims that his critical philosophy is both a “trans- 
cendental idealism” and an “empirical realism”; 
but he declares that ideas are “ illusions of reason”, 
and that such ideal principles as cause and purpose 
are simply devices of thought which can be employed 
only in reference to phenomena. Fichte took Kant 
as nis starting-point, but finally rose above the level 
of subjectivism and posited a principle of reality, the 
absolute Ego. Hegel's doctrine can be termed ideal- 
ism so far as it seeks the highest principle in the 
absolute idea, which finds its self-realization in form, 
concept, etc. — a view which amounts virtually to 
monism. The various offshoots of the Kantian phi- 
losophy are incorrectly regarded as developments 
of idealism; it is more accurate to describe them 
as “ illusionism” or “solipsism”, since they entirely 
sweep away objective reality In this connexion a 
German philosopher declares: “I affirm without hesi- 
tation that the assertion,^ 'the existence of the world 
consists merely in our thinking is for me the result 
of a hypertrophy of the passion for knowledge. To 
this conclusion I have been led chiefly by the torture 
I endured in getting over 'idealism*. Whosoever at- 
tempts to take this theory in downright earnest, to 
force his way clean through it and identify himself 
with it, will certainly feel that something is about to 
snap in his brain” (Jerusalem, “Die Urtheilsfunk- 
tion”, Vienna, 1895, p, 261). Similar conclusions are 
reached by J. Volkelt (Brfahrung u. Denken, Ham- 
burg, 1886, p. 519) : “ Any man who carries his theoret- 
ical doubts or denial of the external world so far that 
even in his everyday experience he is forever remind- 
ing himself of the purely subjective character of his 
perceptions . . . will simply find himself flung out of 
the natural course and direction of life, stripp^ of all 
normal feeling and interest, and sooner or later con- 
fronted with the danger of losing his mind completely.” 

It is certainly a matter of regret that the terms 
idea, idealist, and idecdism, originally so rich in content, 
should be so far degraded as to signify such abeira- 
tions of thought. The present writer, in his “ Ge- 
schichte des Idealismus” (2nd ed., Brunswick, 1907), 
has taken the ground that the original meaning of these 
terms should be restored to them. In the index of this 
*“ Geschichte” and in his monograph, “Die wichtigsten 
philosophischen Fachausdriicke’^ (Munich, 1909), he 
traces in detail the changes in meaning which these 
words have undergone. 

Brownson-, IdMliam and BerheLey in Bronmaon^s Review, 1, 
29; Bradlbt, Appearance and Realily (2nd ed., London, 1897); 
cf, Mivart in Am. Oath. Quart., aXiI, 631; Glossnbr, D&r 
modeme Idealiemva (Ratisbon, 1880); Lton, LHdialieme en 
Angleterre au XVHB aiide (Paris, 1888) ; Schmid, Erkenntnis- 
lehre (Freiburg, 1890) ; Gabdair, V6bjecUvvt& et la sensation in 
Ann, de Phil. ChrStienne, XXXII, 1895; db Crabnb, La croy~ 
ance au monde extiriewr in Rev. Nio-ecol., V (1898); Mbrcier, 


Le phenomSnisme et Vandenne mUaphyeigue, ibid., VIII (1901): 
Cabson, The Reality of the External World in Dub, Rev., CXXV 
(1899). 

Otto Willmann. 

Idioms, Communication op. See Communicatio 
Idiomatum. 

Idiota (Ratmundus Jordanus) : the nom de plume 
of an ancient, learned, and pious writer whose identity 
remained unknown for some centuries. The name 
need not be understood in the ordinary sense as now 
used. According to the original Greek, Idiota means 
private, simple, or peculiar, and it is probable that 
the writer in question employed it in this sense to 
signify that he was a person of no consequence. The 
works of this author soon became widely known 
although he himself remained unknown. They have 
all been printed several times in the “Bibliotheca 
Patrum”, and his “Contemplationes de amore di- 
vino ** are often found in small ncmnuals bound up with 
the meditations of St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and 
St. Anselm. In the “Magna Bibliotheca Veterum 
Patrum ” published in 1618, his works are given among 
the writers of the tenth centuiy and, according to 
Cardinal Bellarmine, Idiota flourished about the year 
902. 

Father Theophilus Raynaud, S. J., was the first to 
discover that Raymundus Jordanus was the author 
of the works found in the library of the Fathers imder 
the name Idiota. In his preface to one of the works 
of Idiota, the “ Oculus Mysticus*^, which be published 
in 1641, he accounts for tms discovery by the testimony 
of contemporary writers, and by the fact that some 
of the original MSS. had been' signed by Raymundus. 
Biographical writers have, in general, accepted Ray- 
naud's theory since the year 1654, when, under ms 
editorship, a complete edition of the vrorks of Idiota 
was published in Paris under the name of Raymundus 
Jordanus. It is known for certain that this Ray- 
mimdus was a Frenchman, a Canon Regular of St. 
Augustine, prior of the house of his order at TJzhs, 
in France, and afterwards Abbot of Selles-sur-Cher, 
France where he lived and died. SeUes, it appears, 
was not then a Cistercian monastery. Raymundus 
wrote about the year 1381. In an account of a trans- 
action between the Canons Regular and the Bishop 
of Uz5s which occurred in the year 1377, Raymundus 
is styled licentiate, and it is stated that he was 
elected by the chapter of his order to present and 
conduct its cause before an ecclesiastical tribunal 
presided over by Cardinal Sabinensi, which he did 
with ability and success. Whether Raynaud is right 
in his theoiy that Raymundus Jordanus is Idiota, or 
whether Idiota is to remain unknown like the Auctor 
opens imperfecti, so often quoted by spiritual writers, 
stiU be regarded by many as an open question. 

There is however no question as to the works 
themselves. They were all written in Latin and none 
of them has been translated into any other lan^age. 
In the edition of his works published in Paris m the 
year 1654 we have the followmg collection: — ^six books 
of “Meditations”; a “Treatise on the Blessed Vir- 
gin”; a “Treatise^ on the Religious Life”; and the 
‘ ' Spiritual or Mystical Eye ” . He wrote also a ‘ ' Com- 
mentary on Psalm xv ”. His book of ‘ ' Meditations ” 
contains the following chapters: (1) De amore di- 
vino; (2) De Virgine Maria; (3) De vera patientia; 
(4) De continuo conflictu camis et animse; (5) De 
innocentia perdita; (6) De morte. These medita- 
tions were published in Paris in 1519, and the volume 
is said to have been the work of a pious and holy man 
who gave no other name than Idiota. All his works 
are written in a simple, clear, and pure style; and 
they are replete with Christian wisdom. They well 
deserve to be classed with the works of the early 
Fathers of the Church, and to be made known in the 
vernacular for the benefit and edification of pious 
readers. 
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Bbllabmine-Labbb, Scriptores ecclesiastici, 467, 501 ; Fabri- 
cros, Bio. med. oet . IV, 619: VI, 112-113; Eaynaud, Opera 
Omnia^ XI, 37-66; Esser in Kirchenlex. 

Arthur Devine. 

Idolatry (Gr. elBcSKoXarpla) etymologically denotes 
Divine worship given to an image, but its signifi- 
cation has been extended to all Divine worship 
given to anyone or anything but the true God. St. 
Thomas (Summa TheoL, II-II, q. xciv) treats of it 
as a species of the genus superstition, which is a^ vice 
opposed to the virtue of religion and consists in giving 
Divine honour {cultus) to things that are not God, 
or to God Himself in a wrong way. The specific note 
of idolatry is its direct opposition to the primary 
object of Divine worship; it bestows on a^ creature 
the reverence due to God alone. It does so in several 
ways. The creature is often represented by an image, 
an idol. *‘Some, by nefarious arts, made certain 
images which, tmough the power of the devil, pro- 
duced certain effects whence they thought that these 
images contained something divine and, consequently, 
that divine worship was due to them.” Such was 
the opinion of Hermes Trismegistus. Others gave 
Divine honours not to the images but to the crea- 
tures which they represented. Both are hinted at 
by the Apostle (Rom., i, 23-25), who says of the first: 
“They changed the gloipr of the incorruptible God 
into the likeness of the image of a corruptible man, 
and of birds, and of four-footed beasts and of creeping 
things”; and of the second: “They worshipped and 
served the creature rather than the Creator”. These 
worshippers of creatures were of three kinds. Some 
held that certain men were gods, and these they 
honoured through their statues, e. g., Jupiter and 
Mercury. Others opined that the whole world was 
one God, God being conceived of as the rational 
soul of the corporeal world. Hence they worshipped 
the world and all its parts, the air, the water, and all 
the rest; their idols, according to Varro, as reported 
by St. Augustine (De Civ. Dei, VIII, xxi, xxii), 
were the expression of that belief. Others again, 
followers of Plato, admitted one supreme God, the 
cause of all things; under Him they placed certam 
spiritual substances of His creation and participat- 
ing in His Divinity; these substances they called 
gods; and below these they put the souls of the heav- 
enly bodies and, below these again the demons who, 
they thought, were a sort of aerial living beings 
(animolia). Lowest of all they placed the human 
souls, which, according to merit or demerit, were to 
share the society either of the gods or of the demons. 
To all they attributed Divine worship, as St. Augus- 
tine says (De Civ. Dei, VIII, 14). 

An essential difference exists between idolatry and 
the veneration of images practised in the Catholic 
Church, viz., that while the idolater credits the 
image he reverences with Divinity or Divine powers, 
the Catholic knows “that in images there is no di- 
vinity or virtue on account of which they are to be 
worshipped, that no petitions can be addressed to 
them, and that no trust is to be placed in them. . . 
that the honour which is given to them is referred to 
the objects (prototypa) which they represent, so that 
throu^ the images which we kiss, and before which 
we uncover our heads and kneel^ we adore Christ and 
venerate the Saints whose likenesses they are” 
(Cone. Trid., Sess. XXV, “de invocatione Sanc- 
torum”). 

Moral Asprct. — Considered in itself, idolatry is the 
gr^test of mortal sins, For it is, by definition, an 
inroad on God's sovereignty over the world, an at- 
tempt on His Divine majesty, a rebellious setting up 
of a Creature on the throne that belongs to E[im alone. 
Hven the simulation of idolatry, i;n order to escape 
death during persecution, is a mortal sin, because of 
the pernicious falsehood ifeinvolvc® and the scandal it 
causes. Of Seneca who, against 1:^ better knowledge, 


took part in idolatrous worship, St. Augustine says: 
“ He was the more to be condemned for doing menda- 
ciously what people believed him to do sincerely”. 
The guilt of idolatry, however, is not to be estimated 
by its abstract nature alone; the concrete form it as- 
sumes in the conscience of the sinner is the all-impor- 
tant element. No sin is mortal — i. e. debars man 
from attaining the end for which he was created — that 
is not committed with clear knowledge and free de- 
termination. But how many, or how few, of the 
countless millions of idolaters are, or have been, able 
to distinguish between the one Creator of all things 
and His creatures? and, having made the distinction, 
how many have been perverse enough to worship the 
creature in preference to the Creator? — It is reason- 
able, Christian, and charitable to suppose that the 
“false gods” of the heathen were, in their conscience, 
the only true God they knew, and that their worship 
being right in its intention, went up to the one true 
God with that of Jews and Christians to whom He had 
revealed Himself. “In the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ the gen- 

tiles who have not the law, shall be judged by their 
conscience” (Rom., ii, 14-16). God, who wishes all 
men to be saved, and Christ, who died for all who 
sinned in Adam, would be frustrated in their merciful 
designs if the prince of this world were to carry off all 
idolaters. 

Causes. — Idolatry in its grosser forms is so far re- 
moved from the Christianized mind that it is no easy 
matter to account for its origin. Its persistence after 
gaining a first footing^ and its branching out in count- 
less varieties, are sufficiently explained by the moral 
necessity imposed on the younger generation to walk 
in the path of their elders with only msignificant devia- 
tions to the right or to the left. Thus Christian gen- 
erations follow upon Christian generations; if sects 
arise they are Christian sects. The question as to the 
first origin of idolatry is thus answered by St. Thomas : 
“The cause of idolatry is twofold: dispositive on the 
part of man; consummative on the part of the demons. 
Men were led to idolatry first by disordered affections, 
inasmuch as they bestowed divine honours upon some- 
one whom they loved or venerated beyond measure. 
This cause is mdicated in Wisdom, xiv, 15: ^For a 
father being afflicted by bitter grief, made to himself 
the image of his son who was quickly taken away; and 
him who then had died as a man, he began now to 
worship as a god . . . and xiv, 21: *Men serving 
either their affection or their king, gave the incom- 
municable name to stones and wood . Second: By 
their natural love for artistic representations: uncul- 
tured men, seeing statues cunnmgly reproducing the 
figure of man, worshipped them as godfs. Hence we 
read in Wisdom, xiii, 11 sq., 'An artist, a carpenter 
has cut down a tree proper for his use in the wood 

and by the skill of his art fashioneth it and 

maketh it like the image of a man and then 

maketh prayers to it, inquiring concemii^ his sub- 
stance and his children or his marriage'. Third: By 
their ignorance of the true God: man, not considering 
the excellence of God, attributed divine worship to 
certain creatures excelling in beauty or virtue: Wis- 
dom, xiii, 1-2: ' neither by attending to the 

works have [men] acknowledged wno was the work- 
man, but have imagined either the fire, or the wind, or 
the swift air, or the circle of the stars, or the great 
water, or the sun and moon, to be the gods that rule 
the world'. — ^The consummative cause of idolatry 
was the influence of the demons who offered them- 
selves to the worship of erring men, giving answers 
from idols or doing things which to men seemed ma3> 
velous, whence the Psalmist says (Ps. xcv, fi): 

.the gods of the gentiles are devils'” (II-Il, Q. xciv, 
a. 4). 

The causes which the writer of Wisdom, probably an 
Alexandrian Jew living in the second century b. c., 
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assigns to the idolatry prevalent in his time and en- 
vironment, are sufficient to account for the origin of 
all idolatry. Man's love for sense images is not a 
vagary but a necessity of his mind. Nothing is in the 
intellect that has not previously passed through the 
senses. AU thought that transcends the sphere of 
direct sense knowledge is clothed in material gar- 
ments, be they only a word or a mathematical symbol. 
Likewise, the knowledge of things impervious to our 
senses, tnat comes to us by revelation, is communi- 
cated and received through the senses external or 
internal, and is further elaborated by comparison with 
notions evolved from sense perceptions; all our 
knowledge of the supernatural proceeds by analogy 
with the natural. Thus, throughout the Old Testa- 
ment God reveals Himself in the likeness of man, and 
in the New, the Son of God, assuming human nature, 
speaks to us in parables and similitudes. Now, the 
human mind, when sufficiently ripe to receive the 
notion of God, is already stocked with natural imagery 
in which it clothes the new idea. That the limited 
mind of man cannot adequately represent, picture, or 
conceive the injEinite perfection of God, is self-evi- 
dent. If left to his own resources, man will slowly 
and imperfectly develop the obscure notion of a supe- 
rior or supreme power on which his well-bein^ depends 
and whom he can conciliate or offend. In this process 
intervenes the second cause of idolatry: ignorance. 
The Supreme Power is apprehended in the works and 
workings of nature; in sun and stars, in fertile fields, 
in animals, in fancied invisible influences, in powerful 
men. And there, among the secondary causes, the 
‘^groping after God” may end in the worship of sticks 
and stones. St. Paul told the Athenians that God had 
‘‘winked at the times of this ignorance ” during which 
they erected altars “To the unknown God”, which 
implies that He had compassion on their ignorance and 
sent them the light of truth to reward their good 
intention (Acts, xvii, 22-31). As soon as the be- 
nighted heathen has located his unknown god, love 
and fear, winch are but the manifestations of the 
instinct of self-preservation, shape the cultus of 
th^ idol into sacrifices or other congenial religious 
practices. Ignorance of the First Cause, the need of 
images for fixing higher conceptions, the instinct of 
self-preservation — ^these are the psychological causes 
of idolatry. 

Idolatry in Israel. — ^The worship of one God is 
inculcated from the first to the last page of the Bible. 
How long man, on the strength of the revelation trans- 
mitted by Adam and subs^uently by Noe, adored 
God in spirit and truth is an insoluble problem. Mono- 
theism, nowever, appears to have been the starting- 
point of all religious systems known to us throu^ 
trustworthy documents. The Animism, Totemism, 
Fetishism of the lower races; the nature-worship, 
ancestor-worship, and hero-worship of civilized na- 
tions are hybrid forms of religion, evolved on the 
psychological lines indicated above; all are incar- 
nations in the uncultured or cultured mind, and mani- 
festations of one fundamental notion, namely, that 
there is above man a power on whom man is dependent 
for good and evil. Polytheism is bom of the confu- 
sion of second causes with the First Cause; it grows in 
inverse ratio of higher mental faculties; it dies out 
under the clear li^t of reason or revelation. The 
first undoubted mention' of idolatry in the Bible is in 
Genesis, xxxi, 19: “Rachel stole away her father's 
idols [t&rap}mri\'\ and when Laban overtook Jacob in 
his flight and made search for “his gods”, Rachel “in 
haste hid the idols under the camel's furniture, and sat 
upon them” (xxxi, 34). Yet Laban also worshipped 
the same God as Jacob, whose blessing he acknowl- 
edges (xxx, 27), and on whom he calls to judge be-^ 
tween him and Jacob (xxxi, 53). A sirnilar practice* 
of blending reverence to the true God with the idola- 
trous worship of surrounding nations runs through 


the whole history of Israel. When Moses delayed to 
come down from the holy mount, the people, “ gather- 
ing together against Aaron, said: Arise, make us gods, 
that may go before us”. And Aaron made a molten 
calf, “and they said: These are thy gods, O Israel, 
that have brought thee out of the land of Egypt. 
And . , . they offered holocausts, and peace victims, 
and the people sat down to eat, and dnnk, and they 
rose up to play” (Exodus, xxxii, 1 sqq.). In Settim 
“ the people committed fornication with the daughters 
ofMoab, . . . and adored their gods. And Israel was 
initiated to Beelphegor” (Numbers, xxv, 1-3) . Again, 
after the death of Josue, “ the children of Israel . . . 
served Baalim . . . and they followed strange gods, 
and the gods of the people that dwelt round about 
them” (Judges, ii, 11 sq.). Whenever the children 
of Israel did e^^ in the eyes of Jehovah, swift retri- 
bution overtook them; they were given into th^hands 
of their enemies. Yet idolatry remained the na- 
tional sin down to the times of the Machabees. This 
striking fact has for its Causes, first, the natural 
endeavour of man to come in contact with the object 
of his worship; he wants gods that go before him, visi- 
ble, tangible, easily accessible; in the case of the 
Israelites the strict prohibition of worshipping images 
added to idolatry the allurement of the forbidden 
fruit; secondly, the allurement of the pleasures of 
the flesh offered to the worshippers of the strange 
divinities; thirdly, mixed marriages, occasionally on 
a large scale; fourthly, the intercourse in peace and 
war and exile with powerful neighbours who attri- 
buted their prosperity to other gods than Jehovah. 
The less enughtened Israelites probably conceived 
of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as “their 
God”, Who laid no claim to universal rule. If so, 
they may frequently have become idolaters for the 
sake of temporal advantage. 

But why did God permit such deviations from the 
truth? If in His judgment idolatry, as practised by 
the Jews, is the unmitigated evil which it appears to 
our judgment, no satisfactory answer can be given to 
this question, it is the eternal problem of sin and evil. 
The best that can be said is that the constantly re- 
curring cycle of sin, punishment, repentance, forgive- 
ness, were for God the occasion of a magnificent 
display of justice, mercy, and longanimity; to the 
Chosen People a constant reminder of their need of a 
Redeemer; to the members of the Kingdom of Christ 
a type of God's dealings with sinners. It may also be 
pleaded that idolat^ in Israel had more the character 
of ignorant superstition than of contempt of Jehovah. 
Like the superstitious or quasi-superstitious practices 
and devotions to which even Christian populations' 
are prone, much of the idolatrous cult in Israel was 
an excess of piety, rather than an act of impiety^ to- 
wards the Supreme Power distinctly felt but dimly 
understood. The well-meant but ill-directed worship 
never became the religion of Israel ; it was never more 
than a temporary invasion of extraneous religious 
practices, often deeply overlaying the national re- 
figion, but never completely supplanting it. As a 
last consideration, the punishment of idolatry in 
Israel was always national and temporal. The proph- 
ets held out no eternal bliss or eternal torments 
as incentives to faithful service of God. And the 
il^ophet of prophets, Christ the Judge, may well 
repeat from the seat of judgment the words He 
spoke on the Cross: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do”. 

Idolatry among the Heathen. — ^The causes at 
work in the genesis of idolatry have produced effects 
as varied and manifold as the human family itself. 
The original idea of God has taken in the mind of man 
aU the distorted and fanciful forms which a liqpd is 
liable to assume in a collapsible vessel, or clay in the 
potter's hands. As, in the course of ages, the power of 
healing has been attributed to almost every substance 
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and combination of substances, so has the Divine 
ower been traced in all things, and all things have 
een worshipped accordingly. As ^ an illustration, 
the worship of a nimals may be briefly considered. 
From the beginning and throughout^ his histor>^ 
man is associated with the lower animals. Adam 
is surrounded by them in Eden, and Eve speaks famil- 
iarly to the serpent. Sacrificed animals link man to 
God, from the sacrifice of Abel to the taurohoUum of 
the latest superstition of pagan Rome. The scape- 
goat carries with it the sins of the people, the paschal 
lamb redeems them. The Lamb that taketh away the 
sins of the world, the dove which represents the Holy 
Ghost, the animal emblems of the Evangelists, the 
dragon of St. Michael and of St. George of England, 
not to mention others, are familiar to Christians. 

The heathen mind has moved in si^ar grooves. 
In oldest E^^t we find the bull associated with the 
godhead and receiving divine homage — whether as 
a special representative, a manifestation, a symbol, or 
a receptacle of the divinity, it is impossible to decide. 
From the seventh century b. c. onwards every god is 
figured with the head of some animal sacred to him; 
Thot has the head of an ibis, Amon a ram’s, Horus a 
hawk’s, Anubis a jackal’s, etc. Were the Egyptians 
and other zoolaters guided by the same symbolism 
that leads us to call on ^'the Lamb of God” for for- 
giveness of our sins? If so, animal-worship^ runs 
through the following stages: Man’s close association 
with animal life fiUs his mental storehouse with com- 
posite notions — e. g., the faithful dog, the slv fox,^ the 
cunning serpent, the patient ass — ^in which the anirnal 
embodies a human attribute. Next, the adjective 
is dropped, and the animal name is used as a predicate 
of persons, as a personal, family, tribal, or divine name. 
At this point the process branches off according to the 
religious temper of the people. Where Monotheism 
rules, the animal, alive or figured, is but an emblem 
or a symbol; among untutored savages, like the 
Red Indians, it is the bearer of the tribe’s tutelary 
spirit and the object of various degrees of worship; 
in decaymg religions — e. g., Egyptian later poly- 
theism — ^it is identified with the god whose charac- 
teristic it represents, and shares with him in divine 
honours. The light of Revelation has cleared away 
the aberrations of this natural process wherever it has 
penetrated, but traces of it remain embedded in many, 
perhaps in all, languages. Thus Wodan’s sacred wolf 
still enters into 357 personal names borne by Ger- 
mans. (See also Images; Religion; Worship.) 

For dogmatic and moral side, see works quoted in text. The 
history of idolatry is now studied as comparative religion, but 
as yet there is no standard Catholic work on the subject. For 
monographs, see Babylonia; China; Egypt; Grbbob; also the 
series of the London Catholic Truth Society, of Religion 

(32 lectures in 4 vols , London, 1908—); and two similar series, 
each called Science et Religion (Paris). 

J. Wilhelm. 

Idumea, the country inhabited by the descendants 
of Edom. The word Idumea is the graecized form of 
the Hebrew name 'Ed6m (Egypt., Aduma; Assyr., 
U-difrumr-ma-ai, U-dvr-mu, which appears to 

have been applied to the region from the red colour 
of its sandstone cliffs. Idumea was situated south of 
Juda and the Dead Sea, but its limits, bordering on the 
wilde rness , ^ are difficult to determine. According to 
Gen., xxxvi, 8 sgq., on leaving Chanaan, Esau took his 
abode on Mt. Seir, then the home of the Horites (Gen., 
xiv, 6; D. V.: Chorreans). Mt. Seir is commonly 
thought to be the Jebel esh-Shera, a range prolonging 
the mountains of Moab, to the E. of the ^Arabah; vari- 
ous indications, however, suggest a more westerly 
location and lead one to believe that Mt. Seir should be 
sought rather in the highlands between Cades and the 
southern end of the Dead Sea.^ The Tel-el-Amama 
tablets, indeed, speak of She-e-ri as a country south of 
Western Palestine; the same documents mention in 
that region a city of U-du-mu (Edom), in which Ed- 


Dome (Ruma of Jos., xv, 52 — D. V.; Heb., Dilmah), 
south-south-west of Hebron, is recognized, the name 
being sometimes used to designate the country of the 
Edomites. On the other hand, the route followed by 
the Israelites, returning from Cades to Asiongaber 
(A. V.: Eziongeber; Deut., ii, 8) and skirting to the 
east of the ’Arabah through Salmona (unknown), 
Phunon (Khirbet Fen^) and Oboth (prob. Wady 
Weibeh), then going north-eastwards to Jeabarim 
(Kh. ‘Ai, east-south-east of Kerak), in order “to 
compass the land of Edom ” (Num., xxi, 4) , which they 
were not allowed to cross (Num., xx, 17), indicates 
that this land did not extend beyond the *Arabah. 
Under the name of Idumea, not only Mt. Seir, but all 
the surrounding region inhabited by tribes claiming an 
Edomite descent, is usually understood. 

In early times the Edomites were governed by 
*alHphim or “dukes”; but during the sojourn of the 
Hebrews in the desert Mt. Seir was under the control 
of a king. Gen.^ xxxvi, 31-39, gives a list of “the 
kings that ruled m the land of Edom, before the chil- 
dren of Israel had a king ” ; from this list we gather 
that the Edomite monarchjr was elective. In spite of 
the blood-relationship uniting Israel and Edom, the 
two peoples were frequently in conflict.^ Saul had 
turned his army against the Edomites (IK., xiv, 47) ; 
David conquered and garrisoned the country (II K., 
viii, 14) and Solomon occupied its ports on the Red 
Sea (III K., ix, 26). During Joram’s reign, Idumea 
succeeded in shaking off for a while the yoke of Jerusa- 
lem, but Amasias obliged the Edomites once more to 
own Juda’s sway; finally under Achaz they won their 
ind^endence- With the fall of Juda into the hands of 
the Babylonians, whom they had joined in the fray, the 
power of the Edomites waxed stronger, and they took 
possession of all Southern Palestine, making Hebron 
their capital. But despite their alliance with the Syr- 
ians during the Machabean war, they could not with- 
stand the sturdy onslaught of the Israelite patriots who 
drove them from the south of Juda. The loss of their 
possessions east of the *Arabah, fallen long since into 
the hands of the Nabathseans, rendered the Edomites 
an easy prey to their neighbours, and in 109 b.c. they 
were conquered by John Hyrcanus, who, however, 
allowed them to remain in the country on the condition 
that they should adopt Judaism. When, at the death 
of Alexandra (69) ^ Aristobulus endeavoured to wrest 
the crown from his brother Hyrcanus II, Antipater, 
Governor of Idumea, took the latter’s side in the con- 
flict, and, upon the arrival of the Romans, attached 
himself closely to them. The assistance he lent to 
their army in several expeditions, and the services he 
rendered to Julius Csesar were rewarded in 47 by the 
much-coveted title of Roman citizen and the appoint- 
ment to the procuratorship of Judea, Samaria, and 
Galilee. His son was Herod the Great. 

Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land (London, 
1822); Robinson, i5i6KcaZ Researches in Palestine, II (London, 
1856); Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus (Cambridge, 1871); 
Hull, Mount Seir (London, 1889); Idem, Memoir on the Ge- 
ology and Geography of Arabia Petrosa, Palestine and adjoining 
districts (lAjndon, 1889); Musil, ^rc6ia Petrcea, II, Edom. 
Topographischer Reisebericht (Vienna, 1907); Buhl, Geschichte 
der Edomiter (Leipzig, 1893); Lagrange, L Itin&raire des 7«ra- 
Hites du Pays de Oessen aux bords du Jourdain. De Cadks h 
*A9ion-Oaber in Reime Biblique (1900), 280; Jaussbn, Savignac, 
and Vincent, Abdeh in Revue Biblique (1904), 403; (1905), 74, 
235. 

Charles L. Souvay. 

Iglesias, Diocese of (Ecclesiej^sis), suffragan of 
Cagliari in Sardinia. The city of Iglesias is situated 
near the ruins of the ancient Sulci. The territory is rich 
in thermal springs: several mines, especially those of 
Monte Porri, furnish lead, iron, ana manganese. Many 
of the fortifications, constructed by the Pisans (for- 
merly the masters of Sardinia) , still exist. In 1323 the 
city was taken after a long resistance by James II of 
Aragon, who thus be^n the conquest of all Sardinia. 
Sulci was an episcopal see as early as the seventh cen- 
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tury . After its decline the bishop took up his residence 
at the village of Tratalias; in 1503 the see was reunited 
with that of Cagliari. ^ In 1763 the see was re-estab- 
lished, and Giovanni Ignazio Gautier appointed 
bishop. The cathedral was erected by the Pisans in 
1285, but has been restored in later times. Iglesias 
has 24 parishes with 73,000 souls, 1 school for boys, 
and 1 for girls. 

Cappellbtti, Le chiese d' Italia, XIII (Venice, 1857), 83, 
91-3. 

U- Benigni. 

Iglesias de la Oasa, Jos^:, a Spanish poet of the co- 
terie gathered about Melendez Valdes, b. at Salamanca, 
31 October, 1748; d. prematurely at his native place 
in 1791. He pursued his studies at the famous Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, and in 1783 took Holy orders at 
Madrid. During his lifetime he published only two 
rather mediocre poems, “La ninez Laureada” (dealing 
with an infant prodigy, who at the age of hardly four 
years underwent a university examination), and “La 
Teologia”. Before producing these he had composed 
his really important poems, which are chiefly satirical 
and epigrammatical in their nature. In fact, as a 
satirist he is to be ranked only lower than the great 
Quevedo. Certain portions of his satirical lyrics 
proved offensive to the authorities, and the 1798 edi- 
tion of them was put on the Index by the Inquisition. 
The necessity of this action was denied by some of his 
wa.rm friends. Among the better-known editions of 
his works are those of Barcelona (1820 and 1837), of 
Paris (1821), and of Madrid (1841). They are most 
readily accessible in the “Biblioteca de autores Es- 
panoles”, vol. LXI, which contains about 38 letrillas — 
in the composition of which he excelled — besides a 
number of satires, epigrams, odes, anacreontics, ec- 
logues, etc. Not long since, some of his unedited 
poems were published by P. Foulche-Delbosc, in the 
“Revue Hispanique”, vol. II, 

J. D. M. Ford. 

Ignacio de Azevedo, Blessed, b.at Oporto, Portu- 
gal, 1528; d. near Palma, one of the Canary Islands, 
15 July, 1570. He entered the Society of Jesus at 
Coimbra, 28 December, 1548, and became succes- 
sively rector of the Jesuit college at Lisbon, provincial 
of Portugal, and rector at Broja. St. Francis Borgia, 
soon after his election as superior general of the Society, 
appointed Ignacio visitor of the missions of Brazil. 
After three years of arduous labour in that country he 
returned to Rome, but asked to be sent back as mis- 
sionary to Brazil. With thirty-nine companions he 
started on his voyage, but was seized and martyred by 
Huguenot pirates near the island of Palma. The 
forty martyrs were beatified on 11 May, 1854. 

Beauvais, Vie du Bienheureux Ignace d' Azevedo (Brussels, 
1854). 

Leo A. Kelly. 

Ignatius Loyola, Saint, youngest son of Don 
Beltrdn Yanez de Onez y Loyola and Marina Saenz de 
Licona y Baida (the name L6pez de Recalde, though 
accepted by the Bollandist Father Pien, is a copyist's 
blunder), b, in 1491 at the castle of Loyola above 
Azpeitia in Guipuscoa; d. at Rome, 31 July, 1556. 
The family arms are: per pale, or, seven bends gules 
(? vert) for Onez; argent, pot and chain sable be- 
tween two grey wolves rampant, for Loyola. The 
saint was baptized Ifiigo, after St. Enecus (Innicus), 
Abbot of On a: the name Ignatius was assumed in 
later years, while he was residing in Rome. For the 
saint's genealogy, see P4rez (op. cit. below, 131); 
Michel (op* cit. below, II, 383); Polanco (Chronicon, 
I, 516-46). For the date of birth cfr. Astrdin, I, 3-8. 

I. Conversion, 1491-1521. — At an early age he 
was made a cleric. We do not know when, or why 
he was released from clerical obligations. He was 
brought up in the household of Juan Velasquez de 


Cuellar, contador mayor to Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
in his suite probably attended the royal court from 
time to time, though not in the royal service. This 
■was perhaps the time of his greatest dissipation and 
laxity. He was affected and extravagant about his 
hair and dress, consumed with the desire of winning 
glory, and would seem to have been sometimes in- 
volved in those darker intrigues, for which handsome 
young courtiers too often think themselves licensed. 
How far he went on the downward course is still 
unproved. The balance of evidence tends to show 
that his own subsequent humble confessions of having 
been a great sinner should not be treated as pious 
exaggerations. But we have no details, hot even 
definite charges. In 1517 a change for the better 
seems to have taken place; Velasquez died and Igna- 
tius took service in the army. The turning-point of 
his life came in 
1521. While the 
French were be- 
sieging the citadel 
of Pampeluna, a 
cannon ball, pass- 
ing between Igna- 
tius's legs, tore 
open the left calf, 
and broke the right 
shin (Whit-Tues- 
day , 20 May , 1 52 1 ) . 

With his fall the 
garrison lost heart 
and surrendered, 
but he was well 
treated by the St. Ignatius Loyola 

French and carried “ Ignatflus] Societfatis] Jesu Fundat[or] ” 
on a litter to Loy- Contemporaneous medal in Royal 
Ola, where his Numismatic Cabinet, Berlin 

had to be rebroken and reset, and afterwards a pro- 
truding end of the bone was sawn off, and the limb, 
having been shortened by clumsy setting, was 
stretched out by weights. All these pains were 
undergone voluntarily, without uttering a cry or 
submitting to be bound. But the pain and weak- 
ness which followed were so great that the patient 
began to fail and sink. On the eve of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, however, a turn for the better took place, and 
he soon threw off his fever. 

So far Ignatius had shown none but the ordinary 
virtues of the Spanish officer. His dangers and suf- 
ferings had doubtless done much to purge his soul, 
but there was no idea yet of remodelling his life 
on any higher ideals. Then, in order to divert the 
weary hours of convalescence, he asked for the ro- 
mances of chivalry, his favourite reading, but there 
were none in the castle, and instead they brought him 
the lives of Christ and of the saints, and he read 
them in the same quasi-competitive spirit with which 
he read the achievements of knights and warriors. 
“Suppose I were to rival this saint in fasting, that one 
in endurance, that other in pilgrimages." He would 
then wander off into thoughts of chivalry, and ser- 
vice to fair ladies, especially to one of high rank, whose 
name is unknown. Then all of a sudden, he became 
conscious that the after-effect of these dreams was to 
make him dry and dissatisfied, while the ideas of fall- 
ing into rank among the saints braced and strength- 
ened him, and left him full of joy and peace. Next 
it dawned on him that the former ideas were of the 
world, the latter God-sent; finally, worldly thoughts 
began, to lose their hold, while heavenly ones grew 
clearer and dearer. One night as he lay awake, 
pondering those new lights, “he saw clearly", so says 
his autobiography, “the image of Our Lady with the 
Holy Child Jesus, at whose sight for a notable time he 
felt a surpassing sweetness, which eventually left him 
with such a loathing for his past sins, and especially 
for those of the flesh, that every unclean imagination 
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seemed blotted out from his soul, and never again was 
there the least consent to any carnal thought”. His 
conversion was now complete. Every one noticed 
that he would speak of nothing but spiritual things, 
and his elder brother begged him^ not to take any rash 
or extreme resolution, which might compromise the 
honour of their family. 

IL Spiritual Formation, 1522-24. — When Igna- 
tius left Loyola he had no definite plans for the future, 
except that he wished to rival all that the saints had 
done in the way of penance. His first care was to 
make a general confession at the famous sanctuary of 
Montserrat, where, after three days of self-examina- 
tion, and carefully noting his sins, he confessed, gave 
to the poor the rich clothes in which he had come, and 
put on a garment of sack-cloth reaching to his feet. 
His sword and dagger he 
suspended at Our Lady's 
altar, and passed the night 
watching before them . N ext 
morning, the feast of the 
Annunciation, 1522, after 
Communion, he left the sanc- 
tuary, not knowing whither 
he went. But he soon fell 
in with a kind woman, Ines 
Pascual, who showed him a 
cavern near the neighbour- 
ing town of Manresa, where 
he mi^ht retire for prayer, 
austerities, and contempla- 
tion, while he lived on alms. 

But here, instead of obtain- 
ing greater peace, he was 
consumed with the most 
troublesome scruples. Had 
he confessed this sin? Had 
he omitted that circum- 
stance? At one time he was 
violently tempted to end his 
miseries by suicide, on 
which he resolved neither to 
eat nor to drink (unless his 
life was in danger), until 
God granted him the peace 
which he desired, and so he 
continued until his confes- 
sor stopped him at the end 
of the week. At last, how- 
ever, he triumphed over all 
obstacles, and then abound- 
ed in wonderful graces and 
visions. It was at this time, too, that he began to make 
notes of his spiritual experiences, notes which grew into 
the little book of “The Spiritual Exercises”. God also 
afHicted him with severe sicknesses, when he was looked 
after by friends in the public hospital; for many felt 
drawn towards him, and he requited their kind offices 
by teaching them how to pray and instructing them in 
spiritual matters. Having recovered health, and ac- 
quired sufficient experience to guide him in his new 
life, he commenced in February, 1523, his long-medi- 
tated migration to the Holy Land. From the first 
he had looked forward to it as leading to a life of heroic 
penance; now he also regarded it as a school in 
which he might learn how to realize clearly and to 
conform himself perfectly to Christ's life. The voy- 
age was fully as painful as he had conceived. Pov- 
erty, sickness, exposure, fatigue, starvation, dangers 
of shipwreck and capture^ prisons, blows, contra- 
dictions, these were his daily lot; and on his arrival 
the Franciscans, who had charge of the holy places, 
commanded him to return under pain of sin. Igna- 
tius dempded what right they had thus to interfere 
mth a pilgrim like himself, and the friars explained 
that, to prevent mai^ troubles which had occurred in 
finding ransoms for Christian prisoners, the pope had 


given them this power, and they offered to show him 
their Bulls. Ignatius at once submitted, though it 
meant altering his whole plan of life, refused to look 
at the proffered Bulls, and was back at Barcelona 
about March, 1524. 

III. Studies and Companions, 1524-39. — Igna- 
tius left Jerusalem, in the dark as to his future and 
“asking himself as he went, quid agendum’’ (Auto- 
biography, § 50) . Eventually he resolved to study, in 
order to be of greater help to others. To studies he 
therefore gave eleven years, more than a third of his 
remaining life. Latin he studied amongst school-boys 
at Barcelona, and early in 1526 he knew enough to 
proceed to his philosophy at the University of Alcald. 
But here he met with many troubles to be described 
later, and at the end of 1527 he entered the University 
of Salamanca, whence, his 
trials continuing, he betook 
himself to Paris (June, 1528), 
and there with great method 
repeated his course of arts, 
taking his M. A. on 14 March, 
1535. Meanwhile theology 
had been begun, and he had 
taken the licentiate in 1534; 
the doctorate he never took, 
as his health compelled him 
to leave Paris in March, 
1535. Though Ignatius, de- 
spite his pains, acquired no 
great erudition, he gained 
many practical advantages 
from his course of education. 
To sajr nothing of knowledge 
sufficient to find such infor- 
mation as he needed after- 
wards to hold his own in the 
company of the learned, and 
to control others more eru- 
dite than himself, he also be- 
came thoroughly versed in 
the science of education, and 
learned by experience how 
the life of prayer and pen- 
ance might be combined 
with that of teaching and 
study, an invaluable ac- 
quirement to the future 
founder of the Society of 
JckSus, The labours of Ig- 
natius for others involved 
him in trials without num- 
ber. At Barcelona he was beaten senseless, and 
his companion killed, at the instigation of some 
worldlings vexed at being refused entrance into a 
convent which he had reformed. At Alcald a meddle- 
some inquisitor, Figueroa, harassed him constantly, 
and once autocratically imprisoned him for two 
months. This drove him to Salamanca, where, worse 
still, he was thrown into the common prison, fettered 
by the foot to his companion Calisto, which indignity 
only drew from Ignatius the characteristic words, 
“There are not so many handcuffs and chains in 
Salamanca, but that I desire even more for the love 
of God.” 

In Paris his trials were very varied — from poverty, 
plague, works of charity, and college discipline, on 
which account he was once sentenced to a public 
flogging by Dr. Govea, the rector of College Ste- 
Barbe, but on his explaining his conduct, the rector as 
publicly begged his pardon. There was but one dela- 
tion to the inquisitors, and, on Ignatius requesting 
a prompt settlement, the Inquisitor Ori told him pro- 
ceedings were therewith quashed. We notice a cer- 
tain progression in Ignatius's dealing with accusations 
against him. The first time he allowed them to cease 
without any pronouncement being given in his fa- 
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vour. The second time he demurred at Figueroa 
wanting to end in this fashion. The third time, after 
sentence had been passed, he appealed to the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo against some of its clauses. Finally 
he does not await sentence, but goes at once to the 
judge to urge an inquiry, and eventually he made it 
his practice to demand sentence, whenever reflection 
•was cast upon his orthodoxj^. (Records of Igna- 
tius’s legal proceedings at Azpeitia, in 1515; at Alcala 
in 1526, 1527; at Venice, 1537; at Rome in 1538, will 
be found in “ Scripta de S. Ignatio”, pp. 580-620.) 
Ignatius had now for the third time gathered com- 
panions round him. His first followers in Spain had 
persevered for a time, even amid the severe trials of 
imprisonment, but instead of following Ignatius to 
Paris, as they had agreed to do, they gave him up. 
In Paris too the first to follow did not persevere long, 
but of the third band not one deserted him. They 
were (St.) Peter Faber (q. v.), a Genevan Savoyard; 
(St.) Francis Xavier (q. v.), 
of Navarre; James Layuez, 

Alonso Salmer6n, and Nicolas 
Bobadilla, Spaniards; Sim6n 
Rodriguez, a Portuguese. 

Three others joined soon after 
— Claude Le Jay, a Genevan 
Savoyard; Jean Codure and 
PaschaseBroet, French. Prog- 
ress is to be noted in the way 
Ignatius trained his compan- 
ions. The first were exercised 
in the same severe exterior 
mortifications, begging, fast- 
ing, going barefoot, etc.,which 
the saint was himself practis- 
ing. But though this dis- 
cipline had prospered in a 
quiet country place like Man- 
resa, it had attracted an ob- 
jectionable amount of criti- 
cism at the University of 
Alcaic. At Paris dress and 
.habits were adapted to the 
life in great towns; fasting, 
etc.,^ was reduced; studies and 
spiritual exercises were multi- 
plied, and alms funded. 

The only bond between 
Ignatius’s followers so far was 
devotion to himself, and his great ideal of leading 
in the Holy Land a life as like as possible to Christ’s. 
On 15 August, 1534, they took the vows of poverty 
and chastity at Montmartre (probably near the 
modern Chapelle de St-Denys, Rue Antoinette), and 
a third vow to go to the Holy Land after two years, 
when their studies were finished. Six months later 
Ignatius was compelled by bad health to return to his 
native country, and on recovery made his way slowly 
to Bologna, where, unable through ill health to study, 
he devoted himself to active works of charity till his 
companions came from Paris to Venice (6 January, 
1537) on the way to the Holy Land. Finding further 
progress barred by the war with the Turks, they now 
agreed to await for a year the opportunity of ful- 
filling their vow, after which they would put them- 
selves at the pope’s disposal. Faber and some others, 
going to Rome in Lent, got leave for all to be ordained. 
They were eventually made priests on St. John Bap- 
tist’s day. But Ignatius took eighteen months to 
prepare for his first Mass. 

IV. Foundation of the Society, — By the winter 
of 1537, the year of waiting being over, it was time to 
offer their services to the pope. The others being sent 
in pairs to neighbouring university towns, Ignatius 
with Faber and Laynez started for Rome. At La 
Storta, a few miles before reaching the city, Ignatius 
had a noteworthy vision. He seemed to see the 
VII. 



Eternal Father associating him with His Son, Who 
spoke the words: Ego vobis Romoe propitius ero. Many 
have thought this promise simply referred to the sub- 
sequent success of the order there. Ignatius’s own 
interpretation was characteristic: “I do not know 
whether we shall be crucified in Rome; but Jesus will 
be propitious.” Just before or just after this, Igna- 
tius had suggested for the title of their brotherhood 
“ The Company of Jesus”. Company was taken in its 
military sense, and in those days a company was 
generally known by its captain’s name. In the Latin 
Bull of foundation, however, they were called the 
“ Societas Jesu”. We first hear of the term Jesuit in 
1544, applied as a term of reproach by adversaries. 
It had been used in the fifteenth century to de- 
scribe in scorn someone who cantingly interlarded 
his speech with repetitions of the Holy Name. In 
1552 it was still regarded as a mark of scorn, but before 
very long the friends of the society saw that they 
could take it in a good sense, 
and, though never used by 
Ignatius, it was readily 
adopted (Pollen, “The 
Month”, June, 1909). Paul 
HI having received the fa- 
thers favourably, all were 
summoned to Rome to work 
under the pope’s eye. At this 
critical moment an active 
campaign of slander was 
opened by one Fra Matteo 
Mainardi (who eventually 
died in open heresy) , and a cer- 
tain Michael who had been re- 
fused admission to the order. 
It was not till 18 November, 
1538, that Ignatius obtained 
from the governor of Rome 
an honourable sentence, still 
extant, in his favour. The 
thoughts of the fathers were 
naturally occupied with a for- 
mula of their intended mode 
of life to submit to the pope; 
and in March, 1539, they be- 
gan to meet in the evenings 
to settle the matter. 

Hitherto without superior, 
rule, or tradition, they had 
prospered most remarkably. Why not continue 
as they had begun? The obvious answer was that 
without some sort of union, some houses for training 
postulants, they were practically doomed to die out 
with the existing members, for the pope already de- 
sired to send them about as missioners from place to 
place. This point was soon agreed to, but when the 
question arose whether they should, by adding a vow 
of obedience to their existing vows, form themselves 
into a compact religious order, or remain, as they 
were, a congregation of secular priests, opinions dif- 
fered much and seriously. Not only had they done 
so well without strict rules, but (to mention only one 
obstacle, which was in fact not overcome afterwards 
without great difficulty), there was the danger, if they 
decided for an order, that the pope might force them 
to adopt some ancient rule, which would mean the 
end of all their new ideas. The debate on this point 
continued for several weeks, but the conclusion in fa- 
vour of a life under obedience was eventually reached 
unanimously. After this, progress was faster, and by 
24 June some sixteen resolutions had been decided on, 
covering the main points of the proposed institute. 
Thence Ignatius drew up in five sections the first “ For- 
mula Instituti ”, which was submitted to the pope, who 
gave a viva voce approbation 3 September, 1539, but 
Cardinal Guidiccioni, the head of the commission 
appointed to report on the “Formula ”, was of the view 
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that a new order should not be admitted, and with 
that the chances of approbation seemed to be at 
an end. Ignatius and his companions, undismayed, 
agreed to offer up 4000 Masses to obtain the object 
desired, and after some time the cardinal unexpect- 
edly changed his mind, approved the ‘‘ Formula ”, and 
the Bull “Regiminimilitantis Ecclesiae” (27 September, 
1540), which embodies and sanctions it, was issued, 
but the members were not to exceed sixty (this clause 
was abrogated after tw^o years) . In April, 1541, Igna- 
tius was, in spite of his reluctance, elected the first 
general, and on 22 April he and his companions made 
their profession in St. Paul Outside the Walls. The 
society was now fully constituted. 

V, The Book of the Spiritual Exercises origi- 
nated in Ignatius’s experiences, while he was at Loyola 
in 1521, and the chief meditations were probably re- 
duced to their present shapes during his life at Man- 
resa in 1522, at the end of wmich 
period he had begun to teach 
them to others. In the pro- 
cess of 1 5 2 7 at Salamanca , 
they are spoken of for the first 
time as the “ Book of Exer- 
cises”. The earliest extant 
text is of the year 1541. At the 
request of St. Francis Borgia 
the book was examined by pa- 
pal censors, and a solemn ap- 
probation given by Paul III 
in the Brief “Pastoralis Officii ” 
of 1548. “The Spiritual Ex- 
ercises ” are written very con- 
cisely, in the form of a hand- 
book. for the priest who is to 
explain them, and it is practi- 
cally impossible to describe 
them without making them, 
just as it might be impossible 
to explain Nelson’s “Sailing 
Orders” to a man who knew 
nothing of ships or the sea. 

The idea of the work is to help 
the exercitant to find out what 
the will of God is in regard to 
his future, and to give him the 
energy and courage to follow 
that will. The exercitant 
(under ideal circumstances) is guided through four 
weeks of meditations: the first week on sin and 
its consequences, the second on Christ’s life on 
earth, the third on His passion, the fourth on His 
risen life; and a certain number of instructions 
(called “rules”, “additions”, “notes”) are added 
to teach him how to pray, how to avoid scruples, 
how to think with the Clxurch, and, most impor- 
tant of all, how to elect a vocation in life without 
being swayed by the love of self or of the world. In 
their fullness they should, according to Ignatius’s 
idea, ordinarily be made once or twice only; but in 
part (from three to eight days) they may be most 
profitably made , annually, and are now commonly 
called “retreats”, from the seclusion or retreat from 
the world in which the exercitant lives. More popu- 
lar selections are preached to the people in church and 
are called “ missions” . The stores of spiritual wisdom 
contained in the “ Book of Exercises” are truly aston- 
ishing, and their author is believed to have been in- 
spired while drawing them up. (See also the next 
section.) Sommervogel enumerates 292 writers 
among the Jesuits alone, who have commented on the 
whole book, to say nothing of commentators on parts 
(e. g, the meditations); who are far more numerous 
still- But the best testimony to the work is the 
frequency with which the exercises are made. In 
England (for which alone statistics are before the 
writer) the educated people who make retreats number 


annually about 22,000, while the number who attend 
popular expositions of the Exercises in “missions” is 
approximately 27,000, out of a total Catholic popu- 
lation of 2,000,000. 

VI. The Constitutions op the Society. — Ignatius 
was commissioned in 1541 to draw them up, but he 
did not begin to do so till 1547, having occupied 
the mean space with introducing customs tentatively, 
which were destined in time to become laws. In 1547 
Father Polanco became his secretary, and with his 
intelligent aid the first draft of the constitutions was 
made between 1547 and 1550, and simultaneously 
pontifical approbation was asked for a new edition of 
the “ Formula ”. Julius III conceded this by the Bull 
“Exposcit debitum”, 21 July, 1550. At the same 
time a large number of the older fathers assembled 
to peruse the first draft of the constitutions, and 
though none of them made^ any serious objections, 
Ignatius’s next recension 
(1552) shows a fair number of 
changes. This revised version 
was then published and put in 
force throughout the society, 
a few explanations being added 
here and there to meet diffi- 
culties as they arose. These 
final touches were being added 
by the saint up till the time of 
his death, after which the first 
general congregation of the 
society ordered them to be 
printed, and they have never 
been touched since. The true 
way of appreciating the con- 
stitutions of the society is to 
study them as they are carried 
into practice by the Jesuits 
themselves, and for this, ref- 
erence may be made to the 
article on the Society op 
Jesus. A few points, how- 
ever, in which Ignatius’s in- 
stitute differed from the older 
orders may be mentioned here. 
They are: (1) the vow not to 
accept ecclesiastical dignities; 
(2) increased probations. The 
novitiate is prolonged from 
one year to two, with a third year, which usually falls 
after the priesthood. Candidates are moreover at 
first admitted to simple vows only, solemn vows com- 
ing much later on; (3) the Society does not keep 
choir; (4) it does not have a distinctive religious habit ; 
(5) it does not accept the direction of convents; (6) 
it is not governed by a regular triennial chapter; (7) 
it is also said to have been the first order to undertake 
officially and hy virtue of its constitutions active works 
such as the following: (a) foreign missions, at the 
pope’s bidding; (b) the education of youth of all 
classes; (c) the instruction of the ignorant and the 
poor; (d) ministering to the sick, to prisoners, etc. 
The above points give no conception of the originality 
with which Ignatius has handled all parts of his sub- 
ject, even those common to all orders. It is obvious 
that he must have acquired some knowledge of other 
religious constitutions, especially during the years of 
inquiry (1541-47), when he was on terms of intimacy 
with religious of every class. But witnesses, who at- 
tended him, tell us that he wrote without any books 
before him except the Missal. Though his constitu- 
tions of course embody technical terms to be found in 
other rules, and also a few stock phrases like “the old 
man's staff”, and “the corpse carried to any place”, 
the thought is entirely original, and would seem to 
have been God-guided throughout. By a happy acci- 
dent we still possess his journal of prayers for forty 
days, during which he was deliberating the single 
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point of poverty in churches. It shows that in making 
up his mind he was marvellously aided by heavenly 
lights, intelligence, and visions. If, as we may surely 
infer, the whole work was equally assisted by grace, 
its heavenly inspiration will not be doubtful. ^ The 
same conclusion is probably true of “ The Spiritual 
Exercises”. 

VII. Later Life and Death. — ^The later years of 
Ignatius were spent in partial retirement, the corre- 
spondence inevitable in governing the Society leaving 
no time for those works of the active ministry which in 
themselves he much preferred. His health too began 
to fail. In 1551, when he had gathered the elder fathers 
to revise the constitutions, he laid his resignation of 
the generalate in their hands, but they refused to accept 
it then or later, when the saint renewed his prayer. 
In 1554 Father Nadal was given the powers of vicar- 
general, but it was often necessary to send him abroad 
as commissary, and in the end Ignatius continued, 
with Polanco’s aid, to^ direct everything. With 
most of his first companions he 
had to part soon. Rodriguez 
started on 5 March, 1540, for Lis- 
bon, where he eventually found- 
ed the Portuguese province, of 
which he was made provincial 
on 10 October, 1546. St. Francis 
Xavier (q. v.) followed Rodri- 
guez immediately, and^ became 
provincial of India in 1549. In 
September j 1541, Salmeron and 
Broet started for their perilous 
mission to Ireland, which they 
reached (via Scotland) next 
Lent. But Ireland, the prey to 
Henry VIII ’s barbarous vio- 
lence, could not give the zealous 
missionaries a free field for the 
exercise of the ministries proper 
to their institute. All Lent they 
passed in Ulster, fiying from 
persecutors, and doing in secret 
such good as they might. With 
difficulty they reached Scotland, 
and regained Rome, Dec., 1542. 

The beginnings of the Society 
in Germany are connected with 
St. Peter Faber (q. v.). Blessed 
Peter Canisius (q. v.), Le Jay, 
and Bobadilla in 1542. In 1546 Laynez and Salmeron 
were nominated papal theologians for the Council of 
Trent, where Canisius, Le Jay, and Covillon also found 
places. In 1553 came the picturesque, but not very 
successful mission of Nuflez Barretto as Patriarch of 
Abyssinia. For all these missions Ignatius wrote 
minute instructions, many of which are still extant. 
He encouraged and exhorted his envoys in their work 
by his letters, while the reports they wrote back to him 
form our chief source of information on the missionary 
triumphs achieved. Though living in Rome, it was he 
who in effect led, directed, and animated his subjects 
all the world over. 

The two most painful crosses of this period were 
probably the suits with Isabel Roser and Sim6n Rod- 
riguez. The former lady had been one of I^atius’s 
first and most esteemed patronesses during his begin- 
nings in Spain, She came to Rome later on and per- 
suaded Ignatius to receive a vow of obedience to him, 
and she was afterwards joined by two or three other 
ladies. But the saint found that the demands they 
made on his time were more than he could possibly 
allow them. “ They caused me more trouble ”, he is re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘than the whole of the Society”, 
and he obtained from the pope a relaxation of the vow 
he had accepted- A suit with Roser followed, which 
she lost, and Ignatius forbade his sons hereafter to be- 
come ex officio directors to convents of nuns (Scripta 


de S. Ignatio, pp. 652-5). Painful though this must 
have been to a man so loyal as Ignatius, the difference 
with Rodriguez, one of his first companions, must have 
been more bitter still. Rodriguez had founded the 
Province of Portugal, and brought it in a short time to 
a high state of efficiency. But his methods were not 
precisely those of Ignatius, and, when new men of 
Ignatius’s own training came under him, differences 
soon made themselves felt. A struggle ensued in 
which Rodriguez unfortunately took sides against 
Ignatius’s envoys. The results for the newly formed 
province were disastrous. Well-nigh half of its mem- 
bers had to be expelled before peace was established; 
but Ignatius did not hesitate. Rodriguez having been 
recalled to Rome, the new provincial being empowered 
to dismiss him if he refused, he demanded a formal 
trial, which Ignatius, foreseeing the results, endeav- 
oured to ward off. But on Simon’s insistence a full 
court of inquiry was granted, whose proceedings are 
now printed and it unanimously condemned Rodriguez 
to penance and banishment from 
the province (Scripta etc., pp. 
666-707). Of all his external 
works, those nearest his heart, 
to judge by his correspondence, 
were the building and foundation 
of the Roman College (1551), and 
of the German College (1552). 
For their sake he begged, worked, 
and borrowed with splendid in- 
sistence until his death. The 
success of the first was ensured 
by the generosity of St. Francis 
Borgia, before he entered the 
Society. The latter was still in 
a struggling condition when 
Ignatius died, but his great 
ideas have proved the true and 
best foundation of both. 

In the summer of 1556 the 
saint was attacked by Roman 
fever. His doctors did not 
foresee any serious^ conse- 
quences, but the saint did. On 
30 July, 1556, he asked for the 
last sacraments and the papal 
blessing, but he was told that 
no immediate danger threat- 
ened. Next morning at day- 
break the infirmarian found him lying in peaceful 
prayer, so peaceful that he did not at once perceive 
that the saint was actually dying. When his condi- 
tion was realized, the last blessing was given, but the 
end came before the holy oils could be fetched. Per- 
haps he had prayed that his death, like his life, might 
ass without any demonstration. He was beatified 
y Paul V on 27 July, 1609, and canonized by Gregory 
XV on 22 May, 1622. His body lies under the altar 
designed by Pozzi in the Gesfi. Though he died in the 
sixteenth year from the foundation of the society, that 
body already numbered about 1000 religious (of whom, 
however, only 35 were yet professed) with 100 religious 
houses, arranged in 10 provinces. (Sacchini, op. cit. 
infra., lib. I, c. i, nn. 1-20.) For his place in history 
see CoiJNTEi^-REroRMATiON. It is impossible to 
sketch in brief Ignatius’s grand and complex charac- 
ter: ardent yet restrained, fearless, resolute, simple, 
prudent, strong, and loving. The Protestant and 
Jansenistic conception of him as a restless, bustling 
pragmatist bears no correspondence at all with the 
peacefulness and perseverance which characterized 
the real man. That he was a strong disciplinarian is 
true. In a young and rapidly growing body that was 
inevitable; and the age loved strong virtues. But if 
he believed in discipline as an educative force, he 
despised any other motives for action except the love 
of God and man. It was by studying Ignatius as a 
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ruler that Xavier learnt the principle, ‘'the company 
of Jesus ought to be called the company of love and 
conformity of souls (Ep., 12 Jan., 1549). 

(1) SouBCBs. — Monumenta histonca Soc. Jesu, ed. Rodeles 
(Madnd, 1894 — ), 36 volumes. Of Ignatius’s own letters etc , 
Monumenta Ignatiana, two subsections are in progress. Epia- 
toloB et Inatructionea, 9 vols., and Scripta de S. Ignaiio, others 
will follow on Spiritual Exerctaea, etc. The other volumes con- 
tain correspondence of Sts. Fmncis Xavier, Francis Borgia, of 
BroSt, Salmerdn, Nadal, etc., of which the greater part is ad- 
dressed to Ignatius. The saint’s Autobiography , communi- 
cated to Fr. Gonzdlez de C4mara is in the Scripta mentioned 
above, also in AcAaSS.^ English tr., Rix (London, 1900), with 
notes by Thurston; another by O’Connor (New York, 1900); 
cfr. Cartaa de S. Ignacio de Loyola (6 vols , Madrid, 1874 — ); 
Ribadbneiba, Vita Ignatii Loyolce (Naples, 1572); PiiRSZ, La 
Santa Caaa de Loyola (Bilbao, 1891); Sacchini, Hiatoria Sp^ 
cietatia Jeau (Vol. I, Rome, 1615: Vol. II, Antwerp, 1621: Vols. 
Ill, IV, V, Rome, 1651-1661). 

(2) Lives. — No life utilizing all the above materials has yet 
been wntten; but most have been consulted by Astbain, 
Hiatoria de la Compafiia de JeaHa en la Aaiatenda de Eapaila 
(Madrid, 1902), for the period up to Ignatius’s coming to Rome. 
The subsequent period will be given in the second volume of 
TACCHi-VENTimi,>Stonu della Compagnia di Geaii in /iaZia (Rome, 
1909). For what relates to Gennany see Duhr, Oeachichte der 
Jeauiten in den L&ndem devtacher Zunge (Freiburg im Br., 

1907) . For France see Fouquerat. The older lives are very 
numerous. Carayon, Bibliographie Hiatonque de la (7. de 
Jiaua (Paris, 1864), nn 2119-40, gives titles of 121. Sommhr- 
VOGEL, Bibliothkque de la C. de Jiaua (Brussels, 1890), V, 59-124, 
and X, 1643, mentions 73 biographers among Jesuits only. Of 
these the most esteemed are: Ribadbneira, op. cit., the most 
modem edition of which is Clair, La Vie de S. Ignace (Paris, 
1894); Orlandini, Hiatorioa Sodetatia Jeau para pnma, aive 
Ignatius (Rome, 1615); Bartou, Della Vita di S. Ignazio 
(Rome, 1650), of which the best modem edition is Michel, Hia- 
imrede S. Ignace (Bruges, 1893) ; Bouhoubs, La Vie de S. Ignace 
5*aris, 1679), English tr. — ^probably by Dbydbn — The Life of 
St Ignatius . . . translated into Englian by a Person of Quality 
(London, 1686): Pibn (Pinius), Acta S. IgnaUi Loyolca in 
Acta SS., July, Vll (Antwerp, 1731); Gbnblli, Lehen dea h. 
IgnatCua von Loyola (Innsbruck, 1848), revised ed. by Kolb 
(Vienna, 1894) ; Stewart Rose (pseudonym for CarCline Stew- 
art Eiskine, Lady Buchan), S. Tgnatiua Loyola and the Early 
Jesuits (fully illustrated, Ix^ndon, 1891) ; Thompson, Life of 
S. Ignatius (London, 1910); Heimbucher, Die Orden und 
Kongregationen der katholiachen KirchCf III (Paderbom, 1908), 
2-257. It is to be regretted that there is as yet no commend- 
able life by a Protestant. Perhaps the best is Qothbin, Igna- 
Uua von Loyola imd die Gwenreformation (Halle, 1895). See 
also ZOcsLER in HERZoo-HAtrcK, Realeneykldpddie fUr protee- 
tantiacke TheologieumdKirche (Leipzig, 1900, s. v. Jeauitenorden. 

(3) Spiritual Exercises. — Eiercidoa Eapiritualea de S. Ig- 
nacio de Loyola^ Reproducddn jototipica dd original (Rome, 

1908) ; Watrigant, La genhae dea exerdaea de St-Igmce 
(Amiens, 1897) ; Dibrtins, Hiatoria Exercitiorum apiritualium 
(Rome, 1700). Of the very numerous commentators, the most 
characteristic of recent times are Roothaan, Hummelaxjbr, 
Meschler, and Denis. For the various editions see Sommer- 
vogel, Bibliothkque de la Compagnie de Jiaua (2nd ed., Brussels 
and PariSj 1890 — ), V, 59-74. For the alleged connexion of 
The Exercises with Cisneros, Efercitatorio de la vida eepiritual, 
see AstrjCin, I, 166-160. 

(4) CoNSTmmoNS.—ConsfiZticwmes de la Compafiia de Jesda, 
Reproducciin fotoUpica del original (Rome, 1908); Conatitu- 
tiqnea Sodetatia Jeau Latine et Hiapanice (Madrid, 1892); tn- 
atitutum Sodetatia Jeau (Rome, 1869). For other editions see 
SoMMBRVOGEL, loc. cit , 75-115. See also Suarez, De religione 
Sodetatia Jeau (Lyons, 1632); Oswald, Commentariua in 
Decern Partea Conatitudonum Socfietatia Jeau (Lille, 1892). 

J. H. Pollen. 

Ignatius of Antioch,’ Saint, also called Theo- 
phorus (6 eeo<fi6poa ) ; b. in Syria, c. the year 50; d. at 
Pome between 98 and 117. More than one of the 
earliest ecclesiastical writers have given credence, 
though apparently without good reason, to the legend 
that Ignatius was the child whom the Saviour took up 
in His arms, as described in Mark, ix, 36. It is also 
believed, and with great probability, that, with Ms 
friend Polycaip, he .was among the auditors of the 
Apostle St.^ John. . If we include St. Peter, Ignatius 
was the third Bishop of Antioch and the immediate 
successor of Evodius (Eusebius, “Hist. EccL”, II, iii, 
22, Migne, P. G., L). Theodoret (“Dial. Immutab.”, 
I, iv, 83a, Paim 1642) is the authority for the state- 
ment that St. Peter appointed Ignatius to the See of 
Antioch. St. John Chrysostom lays special emphasis 
on the honour conferred upon the martyr in receiving 
his episcopal consecration at the hands of the Apostles 
themselves (“Horn, in St. Ig,*' IV, 587, Migne, P. G.). 
Natalis Alexander quotes Tneocioret to the same 
effect (III, xii, art. xvi, p. 53). 


All the sterling qualities of ideal pastor and a true 
soldier of Christ were possessed by the Bishop of Anti- 
och in a pre-eminent degree. Accordingly, when the 
storm of the persecution of Domitian broke in its full 
fury upon the Christians of Syria, it found their faith- 
ful leader prepared and watchful. He was unremit- 
ting in his vigilance and tireless in his efforts to inspire 
hope and to strengthen the weaklings of Ms flock 
against the terrors of the persecution. The restora- 
tion of peace, though it was short-lived, greatly com- 
forted him. But it was not for himself that'he re- 
joiced, as the one great and ever-present wish of his 
chivalrous soul was that he might receive the fullness 
of Christian discipleship through the medium of mar- 
tyrdom. His desire was not to remain long unsatis- 
fied. Associated with the writings of St. Ignatius is a 
work called “Martyrium Ignatii^*, wMch purports to 
be an account by eyewitnesses of the martyrdom of 
St. Ignatius and the acts leading up to it. In this 
work, wMch such competent Protestant critics as 
Pearson and Ussher regard as genuine, the full history 
of that eventful journey from Syria to Rome is faith- 
fully recorded for the edification of the Church of 
Antioch. It is certainly very ancient and is reputed 
to have been written by PMlo, deacon of Tarsus, and 
Rheus Agathopus, a Syrian, who accompanied Igna- 
tius to Rome. It is generally admitted, even by those 
who regarded it as authentic, that this work has been 
greatly interpolated. Its most reliable form is that 
found in the “ Martyrium Colbertinum '' wMch closes 
the mixed recension and is so called because its old- 
est witness is the tenth-century Codex Colbertinus 
(Paris). 

According to these Acts, in the ninth year of his 
reigm Trajan, flushed with victory over the Scythians 
and Dacians, sought to perfect the universality of his 
dominion by a species of religious conquest. He de- 
creed, therefore, that the Christians should unite with 
their pagan neighbours in the worship of the gods. A 
general persecution was threatened, and death was 
named as the penalty for all who refused to offer the 
prescribed sacrifice. Instantly alert to the danger 
that threatened, Ignatius availed himself of all the 
means within his reach to thwart the purpose of the 
emperor. The success of Ms zealous efforts did not 
long remain Mdden from the Church's persecutors. 
He was soon arrested and led before Trajan, who was 
then sojourning in Antioch. Accused by the emperor 
himself of violating the imperial edict, and of inciting 
others to like transgressions, I^atius valiantly bore 
witness to the faith of Christ. If we may believe the 
account given in the “Martyrium”, Ms bearing before 
Trajan was characterized by inspired eloquence, sub- 
lime courage, and even a spirit of exultation. Incap- 
able of appreciating the motives that animated him. 
the emperor ordered him to be put in chains and 
taken to Rome, there to become the food of wild 
beasts and a spectacle for the people. 

That the trials of this journey to Rome were great 
we gather from Ms letter to tne Romans (par. 5): 
“From Syria even to Rome I fight with wild beasts^ by 
land and sea, by night and by day, being bound amidst 
ten leopards, even a company of soldiers, who only 
wax worsf when they are kindly treated.” Despite 
all this, Ms journey was a kind of triumph. News of 
his fate, his destination, and his probable itinerary 
had gone swiftly before. At several places alpng the 
road his fellow-Christians greeted him with words of 
comfort and reverential homage. It is probable that 
he embarked on Ms way to Rome at Seleucia, in Syria, 
the nearest port to Antioch, for either Tarsus in Cilicia, 
or Attalia in Pamphylia, and thence, as we gather 
from Ms letters, he journeyed overland through Asia 
Minor. At Laodicea, on the River Lycus, where a 
choice of routes presented itself, Ms guards selected 
the more northerly, which brought the prospective 
martyr through Philadelphia and Sardis, and finally to 
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Smyrna, where Polycarp, his fellow-disciple in the 
school of St. John, was bishop. The stay at Smyrna, 
which was a protracted one, gave the representatives 
of the various Christian communities in Asia Minor an 
opportunity of greeting the illustrious prisoner, and 
ottering him the homage of the Churches they repre- 
sented. From the congregations of Ephesus, Mag- 
nesia, and Tralles, deputations came to comfort him. 
To each of these Christian communities he addressed 
letters from Smyrna, exhorting them to obedience to 
their respective bishops, and warning them to avoid 
the contamination of heresy. These letters are redo- 
lent with the spirit of Christian charity, apostolic 
zeal, and pastoral solicitude. While still there he 
wrote also to the Christians of Rome, begging them to 
do nothing to deprive him of the opportunity of mar- 
tyrdom. 

From Smyrna his captors took him to Troas, from 
which place he dispatched letters to the Christians of 
Philadelphia and Smyrna, and to Polycarp. Besides 
these letters, Ignatius had intended to address others 
to the Christian communities of Asia Minor, inviting 
them to give public expression to their sympathy with 
the brethren in Antioch, but the altered plans of his 
^ards, necessitating a hurried departure from Troas, 
defeated his purpose, and he was obliged to content 
himself with delegating this oflSce to his friend Poly- 
caip. At Troas they took ship for Neapolis. From 
this place their journey led them overland through 
Macedonia and Illyria. The next port of embarka- 
tion was probably Dyrrhachium (Durazzo) . Whether, 
having arrived at the shores of the Adriatic, he com- 
pleted his journey by land or sea, it is impossible to 
determine . N ot long after his arrival in Rome he won 
his long-coveted crown of martyrdom in the Flavian 
amphitheatre. The relics of the holy martyr were 
borne back to Antioch by the deacon Philo of Cilicia, 
and Rheus Agathopus, a Syrian, and were interred 
outside the gates not far from the beautiful suburb 
of Daphne. They were afterwards removed by the 
Emperor Theodosius II to the Tychaeum, or Temple 
of Fortune, which was then converted into a Christian 
church under the patronage of the martyr whose relics 
it sheltered. In 637 they were translated to St. Clem- 
ent's at Rome, where they now rest. The Church 
celebrates the feast of St. Ignatius on 1 February. 

The character of St. Ignatius, as deduced from his 
own and the extant writings of his contemporaries, is 
that of a true athlete of Christ. The triple honour of 
apostle, bishop, and martyr was well merited by this 
energetic soldier of the Faith. An enthusiastic devo- 
tion to duty, a passionate love of sacrifice, and an 
utter fearlessness in the defence of Christian truth, 
were his chief characteristics. Zeal for the spiritual 
well-being of those under his charge breathes from 
every line of his writings. Ever vigilant lest they be 
infected by the rampant heresies of those early days; 
praying for them, that their faith and courage may 
not be wanting in the hour of persecution; constantly 
exhorting them to unfailing obedience to their bishops; 
teaching them all Catholic truth; eagerly sighing for 
the crown of martsnrdom, that his own blood may 
fructify in added graces in the souls of his flock, he 
proves himself in every sense a true pastor of souls, 
the good shepherd that lays down his hfe for his sheep. 

CoLLECTiONS.—The oldest collection of the writings 
of St. Ignatius known to have existed was that made 
use of by the historian Eusebius in the first half of the 
fourth century, but which unfortunately is no longer 
extant. It was made up of the seven letters written 
by Ignatius whilst on his way to Rome. These letters 
were addressed to the Christians (1) of Ephesus (Upbs 
*E<f>e<rlovs) ; (2) of Magnesia (M.ayvrjtrL^a’tv) ; (3) of 
Tralles (TpaXXtavots) ; (4) of Rome {Up6s Poj/wifovs); 

S of Philadelphia (^tXaSeX^eOtrtp) ; (6) of Smyrna 
xvpyalois); (7) and to Polycarp (Upbs IloXiJ/ca/wroy). 
We find these seven mentioned not only by Eusebius 


(‘'Hist, eccl.”, Ill, xxxvi) but also by St. Jerome (De 
viris illust., c. xvi). Of later collections of Ignatian 
letters which have been preserved, the oldest is known 
as the “ long recension ”, This collection, the author 
of which is unknown, dates from the latter part of the 
fourth century. It contains the seven genuine and 
six spurious letters, but even the genuine epistles were 
greatly interpolated to lend weight to the personal 
views of its author. For this reason they are incapable 
of bearing witness to the original form. The spurious 
letters in this recension are those that purport to be 
from Ignatius (1) to Mary of Cassobola (Upbs MapUtp 
Kacr(ro^6\lT7)p) ; (2) to the Tarsians (IIp^s ro^s ip rapccp) ; 
(3) to the Philippians (Upbs ^ikiTiritja-lovs) ; (4) to the 
Antiochenes (Upbs * An-ioxets) ; (5) to Hero, a deacon of 
Antioch (npbs*Hpcopa dcdKOPov ^Ayrioxelas) . Associated 
with the foregoing is (6) a letter from Mary of Casso- 
bola to Ignatius. It is extremely probable that the 
interpolation of the genuine, the addition of the spuri- 
ous letters, and the union of both in the long recension 
was the work of an ApoUonarist of Syria or Egypt, 
who wrote towards the beginning of the fifth century. 
Funk identifies him with the compiler of the Apostohc 
Constitutions, which came out of Syria in the early 
part of the same century. Subsecjuently there was 
added to this collection a panegyric on St. Ignatius 
entitled, “Laus Heronis”. Though in the original it 
was probably written in Greek, it is now extant only 
in Latin and Coptic texts. There is also a third re- 
cension, designated by Funk as the ‘'mixed collec- 
tion”. The time of its origin can be only vaguely 
determined as being between that of the collection 
known to Eusebius and the long recension. Besides 
the seven genuine letters of Ignatius in their original 
form, it also contains the six spurious ones, with the 
exception of that to the Philippians. 

In this collection is also to be found the “Mar- 
tyrium Colbertinum ”. The Greek original of this re- 
cension is contained in a single codex, the famous 
Mediceo-Laurentianus MS. at Florence. This codex 
is incomplete, wanting the letter to the Romans, 
which, however, is to be found associated with the 
“Martyrium Colbertinum” in the Codex Colbertinus, 
at Paris. The mixed collection is regarded as the 
most reliable of all in determining what was the au- 
thentic text of the genuine Ignatian letters. There is 
also an ancient Latin version which is an unusually 
exact rendering of the Greek. ^ Critics are generally 
inclined to look upon this version as a trandation of 
some Greek MS. of the same type as that of the Medi- 
cean Codex. This version owes its discovery to Arch- 
bishop Ussher^ of Ireland, who found it in two MSS. in 
English libraries and published it in 1644. It was the 
work of Robert Grosseteste, a Franciscan friar and 
Bishop of Lincoln (c. 1250). The original Syriac ver- 
sion has come down to us in its entirety only in an 
Armenian translation. It also contains the seven 
genuine and six spurious letters. This collection in 
the original Syriac would be invaluable in determining 
the exact text of Ignatius, were it in existence, for the 
reason that it could not have been later than the 
fourth or fifth century. The deficiencies of the Ar- 
menian version are in part supplied by the abridged 
recension in the original Syriac. This abridgment 
contains the three genuine letters to the Ephesians, the 
Romans, and to Polyc^. The MS. was discovered 
by Cureton in a collection of Syriac MSS. obtained in 
1843 from the monastery of St. Mary Deipara in the 
Desert of Nitria. Also there are three letters extant 
only in Latin. Two of the three purport to be from 
Ignatius to St. John the Apostle, and one to the 
Blessed Virgin, with her reply to the same. These are 
probably of Western origm, dating no further back 
than the twelfth century. 

The Controvbesy. — ^At intervals during the last 
several centuries a warm controversy has been carried 
on by patrologists concerning the authenticity of the 
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Ignatian letters. Each particular recension has had 
its apologists and its opponents. Each has been fa- 
voured to the exclusion of all the others, and all, in 
turn, have been collectively rejected, especially by the 
coreligionists of Calvin. The reformer hirnself, in 
language as violent as it is uncritical (Institutes, 1-3), 
repudiates in globo the letters which so^ completely 
discredit his own peculiar views on ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment. The convincing evidence which the letters 
bear to the Divine origin of Catholic doctrine is not 
conducive to predisposing non- Catholic ^ critics in 
their favour, in fact, it has added not a little to the 
heat of the controversy. In general, Catholic and 
Anglican scholars are ranged on the side of the letters 
written to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Ro- 
mans, Philadelphians, Smymiots, and to Polycarp; 
whilst Presb 3 rfcerians, as a rule, and perhaps a priori, 
repudiate everything claiming Ignatian authorship. 

The two letters to the Apostle St. John and the one 
to the Blessed Vir^, which exist only in Latin, are 
unanimously admitted to be spurious. The great 
body of critics who acknowledge the authenticity of 
the Ignatian letters restrict their approval to those 
mentioned by Eusebius and St. Jerome. The six 
others are not defended by any of the early Pathos. 
The majority of those who acknowledge the Ignatian 
authorship of the seven letters do so conditionally, 
rejecting what they consider the obvious interpola- 
tions in these letters. In 1623, whilst the contro- 
versy was at its height, Veddius gave expression to 
this latter opinion by publishing at Geneva an edition 
of the Ignatian letters in which the seven genuine 
letters are set apart from the five spurious. In the 
genuine letters he indicated what was regarded as 
interpolations. The reformer DaUaeus, at Geneva, 
in 1666, published a work entitled “De scriptis quae 
sub Dionysii Areop. et Ignatii Antioch, nomiiubus 
circumferuntur^', in which (lib. II) he called into 
question the authenticity of all seven letters. To this 
me Anglican Pearson replied spiritedly in a work 
called '^Vindicise epistolarum S. Ignatii”, published at 
Cambridge, 1672. So convincing were the arguments 
adduced in this scholarly work that for two hundred 
years the controversy remained closed in favour^ of 
the genuineness of the seven letters. The discussion 
was reopened by Cureton’s discovery (1843) of the 
abridged Syriac version, containing the letters of 
Ignatius to the Ephesians, Romans, and to Polycarp. 
In a work entitled ^Tindicia Ignatian®” (London, 
1846) j he defended the position that only the letters 
contained in his abridged Syriac recension, and in the 
form therein contained, were genuine, and that all 
others were interpolated or forged outright. This 
position was vigorously combated by several British 
and German critics, including the Catholics Denzinger 
and Hefele, who successfully defended the genuine- 
ness of the entire seven epistles. It is now generally 
admitted that Cureton’s Syriac version is only an 
abbreviation of the original. 

Whilst it can hardly be said that there is at pres- 
ent any unanimous agreement on the subject, the best 
modern criticism favours the authenticity of the seven 
letters mentioned by Eusebius. Even such eminent 
non-CathoIic critics as ^ahn, Lightfoot, and Harnack 
hold this view. Perhaps the best evidence of their 
authenticity is to be found in the letter of Polycarp 
to the Philippians, which mentions each of them by 
name. As an intimate friend of Ignatius, Polycarp, 
writing shortly after the martyr's death, bears con- 
temporaneous witness to the authenticity of these 
letters, unless, indeed, that of Polycarp itself be re- 
ganied as interpolated or forged. When, further- 
more, we take into consideration the passage of Ire- 
nasus (Adv. Haer., Y, xxviii, 4) found in the original 
Greek in Eusebius (Hist. ecoL, III, xxxvi) , in which he 
refers to the letter to the Romans (iv, I) in the follow- 
ing words: '"Just as one of our brethren said, con- 


demned to the wild beasts in martyrdom for his faith”, 
the evidence of authenticity becomes compelling. 
The romance of Lucian of Samosata, “De morte pere- 
grini”, written in 167, bears incontestable evidence 
that the writer was not only familiar with the Igna- 
tian letters, but even made use of them. Harnack, 
who was not always so minded, describes these proofs 
as “testimony as strong to the genuineness of the 
epistles as any that can be conceived of” (Expositor, 
ser. 3. m,p. 11). 

CoNTENTS OF THE LETTERS. — It is scarcely possible 
to exaggerate the importance of the testimony w’hich 
the Ignatian letters offer to the dogmatic character of 
Apostolic Christianity. The martyred Bishop of An- 
tioch constitutes a most important link between the 
Apostles and the Fathers of the early Church. Re- 
ceiving from the Apostles themselves, whose auditor 
he was, not only the substance of revelation, but also 
their own inspired interpretation of it; dwelling, as it 
were, at the very fountain-head of Gospel truth, his 
testimony must necessarily carry with it the greatest 
weight and demand the most serious consideration. 
Cardinal Newman did not exaggerate the matter when 
he said (“The Theology of the Seven Epistles of St 
Ignatius”, in “Historical Sketches”, I, London, 1890) 
that “the whole system of Catholic doctrine may be 
discovered, at least in outline, not to say in parts filled 
up, in the course of his seven epistles”. Among the 
many Catholic doctrines to be found in the letters are 
the following: the Church was Divinely established 
as a visible society, the salvation of souls is its end, 
and those who separate themselves from it cut them- 
selves off from God (Philad., c. iii); the hierarchy 
of the Church was instituted by Christ (Introd. to 
Philad.; Ephes., c. vi) ; the threefold character of the 
hierarchy (Magn., c. vi) ; the order of the episcopacy 
superior by Divine authority to that of the priesthood 
(Magn., c. vi, c. xiii; Smym., c. viii; Trail., c. iii) ; the 
unity of the Church (Trail., c. vi; Philad., c. iii; Magn., 
c. xiii); the holiness of the Church (Smyrn., Ephes., 
Magn., Trail., and Rom.); the catholicity of the 
Church (Smyrn., c. viii) ; the infallibility of the Church 
(Philad., c. iii; Ephes., cc. xvi, xyii); the doctrine of 
the Eucharist (Smyrn., c. viii), which word we find for 
the first time applied to the Blessed Sacrament, just 
as in Smyrn., viii, we meet for the first time the phrase 
“Catholic Church”, used to desi^ate all Christians; 
the Incarnation (Ephes., c. xviii); the supernatural 
virtue of virginity, already much esteemed and made 
the subject of a vow (Polyc,, c. v) ; the religious char- 
acter of matrimony (Polyc., c. v); the value of united 
prayer (Ephes., c. xiii); the primacy of the See of 
Rome (Rom., introd.). He, moreover, denounces in 
principle the Protestant doctrine of private judgment 
in matters of religion (Philad., c. lii). The heresy 
against which he chiefly inveighs is Docetism. Nei- 
ther do the Judaizing heresies escape his vigorous 
condemnation. 

Editions. — ^The four letters found in Latin only 
were printed in Paris in 1495. The common Latin 
version of eleven letters, together with a letter of 
Polycarp and some reputed works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, was printed in Paris, 1498, by Lef^vre 
d'Etaples. Another edition of the seven genuine and 
six spurious letters, including the one to Mary of Cas- 
sobola, was edited by Symphorianus Cham:^rius, of 
Lyons, Paris, 1616. Valentinus Paceus puolished a 
Greek edition of twelve letters (Dillingen, 1657) . A 
similar edition was brought out at Zurich, in 1669, 
by Andrew Gesner; a Latin version of the work of 
John Brunner accompanied it. Both of these editions 
made use of the Greek text of the long recension. In 
1644 Archbishop Ussher edited the letters of Ignatius 
and Polycarp. The common Latin version, with 
three of the four Latin letters, was subjoined. It also 
contained the Latin version of eleven letters taken 
from Ussher's MSS. In 1646 Isaac Voss published at 
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Amsterdam an edition from the famous Medicean 
Codex at Florence. Ussher brought out another edi- 
tion in 1647, entitled “Appendix Ignatiana”, which 
contained the Greek text of the genuine epistles and 
the Latin version of the “Martyrium Ignatii”. 

In 1672 J. B. Cotelier’s edition appeared at Paris, 
containing all the letters, genuine and supposititious, 
of IgnatiuSj with those of the other Apostolic Fathers. 
A new edition of this work was printed by Le Clerc at 
Antwerp, in 1698. It was reprinted at Venice, 1765- 
1767, and at Paris by Migne in 1857. The letter to 
the Romans was published from the “Martyrium 
Colbertinum” at Paris, by Ruinart, in 1689. In 1724 
Le Clerc brought out at Amsterdam a second edition 
of Cotelier's “Patres Apostolici”, which contains all 
the letters, both genuine and spurious, in Greek and 
Latin versions. It also includes the letters of Mary 
of Cassobola and those purporting to be from the 
Blessed Virgin in the “Martyrium Ignatii”, the “Vin- 
dicise Ignatianae” of Pearson, and several dissertations. 
The first edition of the Armenian version was published 
at Constantinople in 1783. In 1839 Hefele edited the 
Ignatian letters in a work entitled “Opera Patrum 
Apostolicorum' ’ , which appeared at Tubingen. Migne 
took his text from the third edition of this work 
(Tubingen, 1847). Bardenhewer designates the fol- 
lowing as the best editions: Zahn, “Ignatii et Poly- 
carpi epistulae martyria, fragmenta” in “Patr. apos- 
tol. opp. rec.*’, ed. by de Gebhardt, Harnack, Zahn, 
fasc. ll, Leipzig, 1876; Funk, “Opp. Patr. apostol.“, 
I, Tubingen, 1878, 1887, 1901; Lightfoot, “The Apos- 
tolic Fathers*’, part II, London, 1885, 1889; an Eng- 
lish version of the letters to be foimd in Lightfoot’s 
“Apostolic Fathers”, London, 1907, from which are 
taken all the quotations of the letters in this article, 
and to which all citations refer. 

Dreher, S. Ignatii ^lac. Antioch, de Chnsto Deo doctrina 
(Sigmaringen, 1877); Nerschl, Die Theologie dee hi. Ignatius 
(Mainz, 1880); J. H. Newman, The Theology of 8t. Ignatius in 
Historical SketcheSf I (London, 1890); Von der Goltz, IgnO'- 
tins von Antiochian (Leipzig, 1894); Bruston, Ignace d'An- 
tioche, ses Spttres. sa theologie (Paris, 1897); Pearson, Vindicnce 
epistolarum S. Ignatii (Cambridge, 1672, Oxford, 1862; in 
Migne, P. G., V, 37-473) ; Dallzbjus, De scn^tis quce sub Diony- 
aii Areop.f et Ihnatii Antioch, nominibue circumferuntur (Ge- 
neva, 1666); CuRETON, Vindicim Ignatiana (London, 1846); 
Harnack, Chronologie der altchristlLchen Liiteratwr (Leipzig, 
1897); Bardenhewer, Patrology, tr. Shahan (Freiburg im 
Br., 1908); Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers; II, S. Ignatius 
and S. Polycarp (London, 1889); J. H. Newman, Text of the 
Seven Epistles of St. Ignatius m Tracts Theological and Ecclesias- 
tical (London, 1899), 99-135; Gasqubt, St. Ignatius and the 
Roman Primacy in Studies (London, 1904), 248-81; Jenkins, 
Ignatian DiffiMties and Historic Doubts (London, 1890); 
Nirschl, Die Brief e des heiligen Ignatius (Passau, 1870) ; Ftjnk, 
Die Echtheit der Ignatianischen Brief e (Tubingen, 1883) ; Zahn, 
Ignatius von Antiochien (Gotha, 1873L Harnack, Die Zeit des 
Ignatius (Leipzig, 1878) ; Funk, Die Echtheit der Ignatianischen 
Briefs aufs neue verteidigt (Tubingen, 1883) ; Killbn, The Igna- 
tian Epistles (Edinburgh, 1866). 

John B. O’Connor. 

Ignatius of Constantinople, Saint, b. about 799; 
d. 23 October, 877 ; son of Emperor Michael I and 
Procopia. His name, originally Nicetas, was changed 
at the age of fourteen to il^atius. Leo the Ai^ 
menian having deposed the Emperor Michael (813), 
made Ignatius a eunuch and mcarcerated him in 
a monastery, that he might not become a claimant 
to his father’s throne. While thus immured he 
voluntarily embraced the religious life, and in time 
was made an abbot. He was ordained by Basil, 
Bishop of Paros, on the Hellespont. On the death of 
Theophilus (841) Theodora became regent, as well as 
co-sovereign with her son, Michael III, of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. In 847, aided by the ^od will of the 
empress, Ignatius succeeded to the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, vacant by the death of Methodius. 
The Emperor Michael III was a youthful profligate 
who found a worthy companion for his debauchery 
in Bardas, his maternal uncle. At the suggestion of 
the latter, Michael sought the assistance of Ignatius 
in an effort to force Theodora to enter a convent, in 


the hope of securing for himself an undivided author- 
ity and a free rein for his profligacy. The patriarch 
indignantly refused to be a party to such an outrage. 
Theodora, however, realizing the determination of her 
son to possess at any cost an undivided rule, volun- 
tarily abdicated. This refusal to participate in his 
ini(juitous schemes, added to a courageous rebuke, 
which Ignatius had administered to Bardas for having 
repudiated his wife and maintained incestuous in- 
tercourse with his daughter-in-law, determined the 
Csesar to bring about the dis^ace of the patriarch. 

An insignificant revolt, led by a half-witted adven- 
turer, having broken out, Bardas laid the blame at the 
door of Ignatius, and having convinced the emperor 
of the truth of his accusation, brought about the 
banishment of the patriarch to the island of Tere- 
binthus. In his exile he was visited by the emis- 
saries of Bardas, who sought to induce him to resign 
his patriarchal ofiice. Their mission failing, they 
loaded him with every kind of indignity. Meanwhile 
a pseudo-synod, held under the direction of Gregory 
of Syracuse, an excommunicated bishop, deposed Ig- 
natius from his see. Bardas had selected his succes- 
sor in the person of Photius, a layman of brilliant 
parts, and a patron of learning, but thoroughly un- 
scrupulous. He stood high m the favour of the 
emperor, for whom he acted as first secretary of state. 
This choice having been approved by the pseudo- 
synod, in six days Photius ran the gamut of eccle- 
siastical orders from the lectorate to the episcopate. 
To intensify the feeling against Ignatius, and thereby 
strengthen his own position, Photius charged the 
exiled bishop with further acts of sedition. In 859 
another synod was called to further the interests of 
Photius, by again proclaiming the deposition of Igna- 
tius. But not all the bishops participated in these 
disgraceful proceedings. Some few, with the cour- 
age of their episcopal office, denounced Photius as a 
usurper of the patriarchal dignity. Convinced that 
he could enjoy no sense of security in his office without 
the sanction of the pope, Photius sent an embassy 
to Rome for the purpose of pleading his cause. These 
ambassadors represented that Ignatius, worn out with 
age and disease, had voluntarily retired to a monas- 
tery; and that Photius had been chosen by the unani- 
mous election of the bishops. With an affectation of 
religious zeal, they requested that legates be sent to 
Constantinople to suppress a recrudescence of Icon- 
oclasm, and to stren^hen religious discipline. 

Nicholas I sent the required legates, but with in- 
structions to investigate the retirement of Ignatius 
and to treat with Photius as with a layman. These 
instructions were supplemented by a letter to the 
emperor, condemning the deposition of Ignatius. 
But the legates proved faithless. Intimidated by 
threats and quasi-imprisonment, they agreed to de- 
cide in favour of Photius. In 861 a synod was con- 
vened, and the deposed patriarch cited to appear 
before it as a simple monk. He was denied the per- 
mission to speak with the delegates. Citing the 
pontifical canons to prove the irregularity of his depo- 
sition, he refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
S3mod and appealed to the pope. But his pleading 
was in vain. The prearranged programme was car- 
ried through, and the venerable patriarch was con- 
demned and degraded. Even after this, the relentless 
hatred of Bardas pursued him, in the hope of wringing 
from him the resignation of his office. Finally an 
order for his death was issued, but he had fled to safety. 
The legates returning to Rome, merely announced 
that Ignatius had been canonically deposed and 
Photius confirmed. The patriarch, however, suc- 
ceeded in acquainting the pope, through the arch- 
imandrite Theo^ostus, with the unlawful proceedings 
taken against him. To the imperial secretary, there- 
fore, whom Photius had sent to him to obtain the 
approval of his acts, the pope declared that he would 
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not confirm the synod that had deposed Ignatius. ^ In 
a letter addressed to Photius, Nicholas I recognized 
Ignatius as the legitimate Patriarch of Constantinople. 
At the same time a letter was dispatched to the 
eastern patriarchs, forbidding them to recognize the 
usurper. After another unsuccessful effort to obtain 
papal confirmation, Photius gave vent to his fury in a 
ludicrous declaration of excommunication against the 
Roman Pontiff. 

In 867 the Emperor Michael was assassinated by 
Basil the Macedonian, who succeeded him as emperor. 
Almost his first official act was to depose Photius and 
recall Ignatius, after nine years of exile and persecu- 
tion, to the patriarchate of Constantinople, 23 No- 
vember, 867. Adrian II, who had succeeded Nicholas 
I, confirmed both the deposition of Photius and the 
restoration of Ignatius. At the recommendation of 
Ignatius, Adrian II, on 5 October, 869, convoked the 
fiSghth (Ecumenical Council. All the participants of 
th5 council were obliged to sign a document a^roving 
the papal action in regard to Ignatius and Photius. 
Ignatius lived ten years after his restoration, in the 

eaceful exercises of the duties of his office. He was 

uried at St. Sophia, but afterwards his remains were 
interred in the church of St. Michael, near the Bos- 
phorus. The Roman Martyrolo^^ (23 Oct.) says: 
‘*At Constantinople St. Ignatius, Bishop, who, when 
he had reproved Bardas the Caesar for naving repu- 
diated his wife, was attacked by many injuries and 
sent into exile; but having been restored by the 
Roman Pontiff Nicholas, at last he went to his rest in 
peace.'' 

Nicetas, Vxta Ignatii in Mansi, AmpUssima Collectio Con- 
ciliorumt XVI, 209 sqq.; Gedeon, Patriarchal Archives (Greek) 
(Constantinople, 1890);. LeUere of Pope Nicholas 1 m Mansi, 
XV, 159 sqq.; Haudtjin, Vita Ignaiii, V, 119 sqq.; 
Photius, JJpisfZe to Nicholas I in Baronins, ad an. 859; Anas- 
TASius, Preface to Eighth Corned; Sttlianus, E^tle to St^hen 
VI; Metrophanes op Smyrna, Epistle to Manuelva Mansi, XVI, 
295, 414, 426; Natalis Alexander, diss. iv. In 8 <bc, IX et X; 
Lbquibn, Oriens Chnstianus, Ion. et Phot. J, 246; Fortbscue, 
The Orthodox Eastern Church (London, 1907), gives (160-61) 
good appreciation of the character of Ignatiiis apropos of the 
anti-Roman attitude adopted by the latter after his restoration, 
when he persuaded the Bulgarian pnnce to expel the Latin 
hierarchy from that land, and thus caused the loss of Bulga- 
ria to the Roman patriarchate; J. HBRGBNRbTHER, Photius^ 
Patriarch von Constantinopd g vols., Ratisbon, 1867), the 
classical work on the subject, Hepele, Hist, des Condles, new 
French version by Lbclercq (Paris, 1907), with recent bib- 
liography and excursus. 

John B. O'Connor. 

Ignorance (Lat. in, not, and gnarus, knowing) is 
lack of knowledge about a thing in a being capable of 
knowing. Fundamentally speaking and with regard 
to a given object ignorance is the outcome of the 
limitations of our intellect or of the obscurity of the 
matter itself. In this article it is the ethical aspect 
and consequences of ignorance that are directly under 
consideration. From this point of view, since only 
voluntary and free acts are imputable, ignorance 
which either destroys or lessens the first-named char- 
acteristic is a factor to be reckoned with. It is cus- 
tomary then to narrow somewhat the definition al- 
ready given of it. It will, therefore, be taken to mean 
the absence of information which one is required to 
have. The mere want of knowledge without con- 
noting any requirement on the part of a person to 
possess it may be called nescience. 

So far as^ fixing human resjionsibility, the most 
important division of ignorance is that designated by 
the terms invincible and vincible. Ignorance is said 
to be invincible when a person is unable to rid himself 
of it notwithstanding the employment of moral dili- 
gence, that is, such as under the circumstances is, 
moralljr speaking, possible and obligatory. This man- 
ifestly includes the states of inadvertence, forgetful- 
ness, etc. Such ignorance is obviously involuntary 
and therefore not imputable. ^ On the other hand, 
Ignorance is termed vincible if it can be dispelled by 
the use of “moral diligence". This certainly does not 


mean all possible effort; otherwise, as Ballerini 
naively says, we should have to have recourse to the 
pope in every instance. We may say, however, that 
the diligence requisite must be commensurate with 
the importance of the affair in hand, and with the 
capacity of the agent, in a word such as a really sen- 
sible and prudent person would use under the circum- 
stances. Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
the obligation mentioned above is to be interpreted 
strictly and exclusively as the duty incumbent on a 
man to do something, the precise object of which is 
the acquisition of the needed knowledge. In other 
words the mere fact that one is bound by some extrin- 
sic title to do something the performance of which 
would have actually, though not necessarily, given the 
required information, is negligible. When ignorance is 
deliberately aimed at and fostered, it is said to be 
affected, not because it is pretended, but rather be- 
cause it is sought for by the agent so that he may 
not have to relmquish his purpose. Iterance which 
practically no effort is made to dispel is termed crass 
or supine. 

The area covered by human ignorance is clearly a 
vast one. For our purposes, however, three divisions 
may be noted. (1) Ignorance of law, when one is 
unaware of the existence of the law itself, or at least 
that a particular case is comprised under its provi- 
sions. (2) Ignorance of the fact, when not the rela- 
tion of something to the law but the thing itself or 
some circumstance is unknown. (3) Ignorance of pen- 
alty, when a person is not co^izant that a sanction 
has been attached to a particular crime. This is espe- 
cially to be considered when there is question of more 
serious punishment. We must also note that igno- 
rance may precede, accompany, or follow an act of our 
will. It IS therefore said to be antecedent, concomi- 
tant, or consequent. Antecedent ignorance is in no 
sense volimtary, neither is the act resulting from it; 
it precedes any voluntary failure to inquire. Conse- 
quent ignorance, on the other hand, is so called be- 
cause it is the result of a perverse frame of mind 
choosing, either directly or indirectly, to be ignorant. 
Concomitant ignorance is concerned with the will to 
act in a given contingency; it implies that the real 
character of what is done is unknown to the agent, 
but his attitude is such that, were he acquainted with 
the actual state of things, he would go on just the 
same. Keeping these distinctions in mind we are in 
a position to lay down certain statements of doctrine. 

Invincible ignorance, whether of the law or of the 
fact, is always a valid excuse and excludes sin. The 
evident reason is that neither this state nor the act 
resulting therefrom is voluntary. It is undeniable 
that a man cannot be invincibly ignorant of the nat- 
ural law, so far as its first principles are concerned, and 
the inferences easily drawn therefrom. This, how- 
ever, according to the teaching of St. Thomas, is not 
true of those remoter conclusions, which are deducible 
only by a process of laborious and sometimes intri- 
cate reasonmg. Of these a person may be invincibly 
ignorant. Even when the invincible ignorance is 
concomitant, it prevents the act which it accompanies 
from being regarded as sinful. The perverse temper 
of soul, which in this case is supposed, retains, of 
course, such malice as it had. Vincible iterance, 
being in some way voluntary, does not permit a man 
to escape responsibility for the moral deformity of 
his deeds; he is held to be guilty and in general the 
more guilty in proportion as his ipiorance is more 
voluntary. Hence, the essential thing to remember 
is that the guilt of an act performed or omitted in 
vincible ignorance is not to be measured by the in- 
trinsic malice of the thing done or omitted so much as 
by the degree of negligence discernible in the act. 

It must not be forgotten that, although vincible 
ignorance leaves the culpability of a person intact, 
still it does make the act less voluntary than if it were 
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done with full knowledge. This holds good except 
perhaps with regard to the sort of ignorance termed 
affected. ^ Here theologians are not agreed as to 
whether it increases or diminishes a man’s moral lia- 
bility. The solution is possibly to be had from a 
consideration of the motive which influences one in 
choosing purposely to be ignorant. For instance, a man 
who would refuse to learn the doctrines of the Church 
from a fear that he would thus find himself compelled 
to embrace them would certainly be in a bad plight. 
Still he would be less ^Ity than the man whose neg- 
lect to know the teachings of the Church was inspired 
by sheer scorn of her authority. Invincible ignorance, 
whether of the law or fact, exempts one from the pen- 
alty which may have been provided by positive 
legislation. Even vincible ignorance, either of the law 
or fact, which is not crass, excuses one from the pun- 
ishment. Mere lack of knowledge of the sanction 
does not free one from the penalty except in cases of 
censures. It is true then that any sort of ignorance 
which is not itself grievously sinful excuses, because 
for the incurring of censures contumacy is required. 
Vincible and consequent ignorance about the duties 
of our state of life or the truths of faith necessary for 
salvation is, of course, sinful. Ignorance of the na- 
ture or effects of an act does not make it invalid if 
everything else requisite for its validity be present. 
For instance, one who knows nothing of the efficacy 
of baptism validly baptizes, provided that he employs 
the matter and form and has the intention of aoing 
what the Church does. 

Taunton, The Law of the Church (London, 1906); Joseph 
Rickaby, Ethics and Natural Law (Ix)ndon, 1908 k Slater, 
Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 1908), Ballerini, 
Opus Theologicum Morale (Prato, 1898); Tapparelli, Dritto 
naturale (Rome, 1900) ; Zigliara, Summa Philosophica (Pans, 
1891). 

Joseph F. Delant. 

ms, a monogram of the name of Jesus Christ. 
From the third century the names of our Saviour are 
sometimes shortened particularly in Christian in- 
scriptions (iH and XP, for Jesus and Christus). In 
the next century the “sigla” occurs not only as 
an abbreviation but also as a symbol. From the 
beginning, however, in Christian inscriptions the 
nomina sacra, or names of Jesus Christ, were short- 
ened by contraction, thus ic and xc or ihs and 
XPS for 'IHcroOS XPt<rT6S. These Greek monograms 
continued to be used in Latin during the Middle Ages. 
Eventually the right meaning was lost, and erro- 
neous interpretation of ms led to the faulty orthog- 
raphy “Jhesus”. In Latin the learned abbreviation 
IHO rarely occurs after the Carlovingian era. The 
monogram became more popular after the twelfth 
century when St. Bernard msisted much on devotion 
to the Holy Name of Jesus, and the fourteenth, when 
the founder of the Jesuati, Blessed John Colombini (d. 
1367), usually wore it on his breast. Towards the 
close of the Middle Ages ihs became a symbol, quite 
like m the Constantinian period. Sometimes above 
the H appears a cross and underneath three n ails, 
while the whole figure is surrounded by rays, ihs 
became the accepted iconographical characteristic of 
St. Vincent Ferrer (d. 1419; and of St. Bernardine of 
Siena (d. 1444). The latter holy missionary, at the 
end of his sermons, was wont to exhibit this mono- 

f ram devoutly to his audience, for which some blamed 
im; he was even called before Martin V. St. Igna- 
tius of Loyola adopted the monogram in his seal as 
general of the Society of Jesus (1541 ), a nd thus it 
became the emblem of his institute, ihs was some- 
times wrongly understood as "Jesus Hominum (or 
Hierosolymse) Salvator”, i. e. Jesus, the Saviour of 
men (of of Jerusalem =Hierosolyma). 

Traubb .Pbrieswnaen und Abhandlungen, I (Munich, 1907), 
146 seq.; Hauck, RealencyctopOdie, XIII (Leipzig, 1903), 370 
seq. 

K. Maere. 


Udephonsus, Saint, Archbishop of Toledo; d. 23 
January, 667. He was bom of a distinguished family 
and was a nephew of St. Eugenius, his predecessor in 
the See of Toledo. At an early age, despite the deter- 
mined opposition of his father, he embraced the mo- 
nastic life in the monastery of Agli, near Toledo. 
While he was still a simple monk, he founded and en- 
dowed a monastery of nuns in Deibiensi villula. We 
leam from his writings that he was ordained a deacon 
(about 630) by Helladius, who had been his abbot and 
was afterwards elected Archbishop of Toledo. Ilde- 
phonsus himself became Abbot of Agli, and in this 
capacity was one of the signatories, in 653 and 655, at 
the Eighth and Ninth Councils of Toledo. Called by 
King Reccesvinth, towards the end of 657, to fill the 
archiepiscopal throne, he governed the Church of To- 
ledo for a little more than nine years and was buried 
in the Basilica of Saint Leocadia. To these scanty 
but authentic details of his life (they are attested by 
Udephonsus himself, or by his immediate successor. 
Archbishop Julianus, in a short biographical notice 
which he added to the "De viris illustribus” of Ilde- 
phonsus) some doubtful or even legendary anecdotes 
were added later. At the end of the eighth century 
Cixila, Archbishop of Toledo, embellished the biog- 
raphy of his predecessor. He relates that Ildephon- 
sus was the disciple of Isidore of Seville^ and recalls in 
particular two marvellous stories, of which the second, 
a favourite theme of hagiographers, poets, and artists, 
has been for ages entwmed with the memory of the 
saint. Udephonsus, it is said, was one day praying 
before the relics of Saint Leocadia, when the martyr 
arose from her tomb and thanked the saint for the 
devotion he showed towards the Mother of God. It 
was related, further, that on another occasion the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to him in person and pre- 
sented him with a priestly vestment, to reward him for 
his zeal in honourmg her. 

The literary work of Udephonsus is better known 
than the details of his life, and merits for him a distin- 
guished place in the roll of Spanish writers. His suc- 
cessor, Julianus of Toledo, ^ in the notice already referred 
to, informs us that the saint himself divided his works 
into four parts. ^ The first and principal division con- 
tained six treatises, of which two only have been pre- 
served: "De virginitate perpetu^ sanctae Mariae 
adversus tres infideles” (these three unbelievers are 
Jovinianus, Helvidius, and "a Jew”), a bombastic 
work which displays however a spirit of ardent piety, 
and assures Udephonsus a place of honour among the 
devoted servants of the Blessed Virgin; also a treatise 
in two books: (1) “Annotationes de cognitions bap- 
tismi ”, and (2) “ Liber d© itinere deserti, quo itur post 
baptismum”. Recent researches have proved that 
the first book is only a new edition of a very important 
treatise compiled, at the latest, in the sixth century, 
Udephonsus having contributed to it only a few addi- 
tions (Helfferich, "Der westgothische Arianismus”, 
1860, 41-49) . The second part of his works contained 
the saint’s correspondence; of this portion there are 
still preserved two letters of Quiricus, Bishop of 
Barcelona, with the replies of Hdephonsus. The third 
part comprised masses, hymns, and sermons; and the 
fourth, ovuscula in prose and verse, especially epi- 
taphs. The editions of the complete works of Ilde- 
phonsus contain a certain number of writings, several 
of which may be placed in either of the last two divi- 
sions; but some of them are of doubtful authenticity, 
while the remainder are certainly the work of another 
author. Moreover, Julianus states that Hdephonsus 
began a good number of other workSj but his many 
cares would not permit of his finishing them. On 
the other hand, he makes no mention of a little work 
which is certainly authentic, the " De viris illustribus ” . 
It may be considered as a supplement to the " De viris 
illustribus ” of Isidore of Seville, and is not so much a 
literary historical work as a writing intended to glorify 
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the Chiirch of Toledo and defend the rights of the 
metropolitan see. 

Antonius, Bibliotheca Hispana veiits, I (1696), 286-302; 
Florez, Espafia sagroMr V (1750), 276-91; 470-626; of. 
XXIX (1776), 439-43; Gams, Kirchengeechichte SvanienB, II 
(1874), i, 135-38; vow Dzialowsici, laidor und Jldefona als 
Litterarhistoriker (Mimster, 1898), 125-60; — for ancient biogm- 
phies, see Bibl. Hagiogr. Lat , nos. 3917-26; — for modem works, 
see ()hevaher, Blpcrtoire dee sources histonqites du moyen dge' 
Bio-Bibl. (Paris, 1905), s. v Ildephonse. The principal edition 
of the saint’s works is that of Lorenzana, SS. FP. Toletq- 
norum opera, I (1782), 94-451, reprinted in P. L,, XCVI, 

Albeet Poncelbt. 

1-li (KtTLDJA), Pbepectuee Apostolic of. See 
China. 

Elegitiinacy.— As generally defined, and as under- 
stood m this article, illegitimacy denotes the condition 
of children bom out of wedlocK. It should be noted, 
however, that, according to the Roman law and the 
canon law, an illegitimate child becomes legitiinate by 
the subsequent marriage of its parents. This legal 
provision has been adopted by many European coun- 
tries, but it does not obtain in England or in most of 
the United States. Illegitimacy is probably more 
general, more frequent, and more constant than the 
maj ority of persons are aware. Owing to the absence 
of statistics, no estimate can be given of its extent in 
the United States and Canada. The following” tables 
show the percentage of illegitimate births (that is, the 
proportion which they form of the total number of 
living births) in the principal countries of Europe at 
different periods during the last thirty years. The 
figures in the first column are taken from “ DerEinfluss 


** Statesman’s Year Book” for 1908: — 


Austria 

Belgium 

(1887-91) 

tt 

14.67 

8.75 

(1904) 

(1905) 

12 81 
6.41 

Denmark 

England and Wales 
Finland 

(1887-89) 

(1887-91) 

9.43 

4.52 

6.42 

(1902-6) 

(1905) 

10.01 
4 00 

France 

c< 

8.41 

(1906) 

8 85 

German Empire 

(1886-90) 

9 23 

(1901-5) 

8.50 

Bavaria 


14.01 

(1906) 

12.36 

Prussia 


7.81 

Ct 

7 24 

Saxony 

(( 

12.45 

(1905) 

13 40 

Wurtemberg 

(1876-80) 

10.03 

(1906) 

8.30 

Greece 

1.19 

— 

— 

Holland 

(1887-91) 

3.20 

(1900-4) 

2.37 

Hungary 

(( 

8 61 

(1906) 

9.80 

Ireland 

(< 

2. 78 

t( 

2 60 

Italy 

it 

7.30 

c< 

5.33 

Norway 

(f 

7.33 

(1905) 

6.72 

Portugal 

(1886-90) 

12.21 

(1904) 

11 04 

Roumania 

tl 

5.75 

— 

Russia 

(1895) 

3.00 

— 

— 

Scotland 

(1887-91) 

7.93 

(1906) 

6.74 

Servia 

(1887-89) 

1 00 

— 

— 

Spain 

(1886-92) 

4.70 

— 

— 

Sweden 

(1887-91) 

10.23 

(1904) 

12.02 

Switzerland 

(1887-89) 

4.63 

(1905) 

4.06 


These figures are sufficiently disturbingj and yet 
they do not exhibit the full extent of the evil. Many 
illegitimate births are registered as legitimate^ while 
many others escape registration entirely. This hap- 
pens in all countries; probably it is particularly true 
of Greece and Servia. While the percentages in the 
first column are about the same as those which ob- 
tained for a long period previous to 1891, those in the 
second column mdicate a decline in the rate of illegiti- 
macy in most of the European countries since that 
date, and in some countries a very notable decline. 
All authorities agree that the rate has decreased dur- 
ing the last twenty years, but not all admit that the 
downward movement has been quite as pronounced in 
some countries as represented by the ‘^Statesman’s 


der Confession auf die Sittlichkeit ”, by H. A. Krose, 
S. J.: those in the second are derived from the 


Year Book ” . At any rate, the decline does not neces- 
sarily indicate an improvement in sexual morality. 
Nor does a high rate of illegitimacy in a country prove 
that the inhabitants are less chaste than those of some 
other region where the rate is low. The number of 
illegitimate births implies at least an equal number of 
sins between the sexes, but it describes neither the full 
nor the relative extent of such immorality, nor does it 
represent the relative resistance offered by a people to 
temptations of this kind. Illegitimacy is subject to 
many social influences, some of which tend to increase 
and some to diminish the illicit intercourse from which 
it results, some of which diminish it without lessening 
such intercourse, and some of which increase it in the 
statistical records without increasing it in the eyes of 
God. In general, illegitimacy is an index of compara- 
tive sexum morality only among peoples having the 
same laws, customs, and social conditions. 

It is not difficult to enumerate all the important 
factors that tend to increase or diminish illegitimacy, 
but it is practically impossible to measure accurately 
the relative weight of each. Poverty, heredity, igno- 
rance, town life, religion, have all been set down by one 
or more authorities as the predominant influence. In 
this article nothing more will be attempted than a 
general description of the significant factors and their 
apparent influence. 

Poverty is undoubtedly a factor within certain 
limits. Owing to the lack of privacy in their homes, 
the absence of decent facilities for the entertainment of 
young men in the homes of the young women, and the 
temptation to which the latter are subjected of ex- 
changing their virtue for material advantages, the 
poor, at least the very poor, are confronted by moral 
dangers that do not threaten the rich or the comfort- 
able classes. Moreover, poor girls are generally less 
familiar with methods or forestalling the consequences 
of lapses from virtue, and less able to conceal these 
consequences. On the other hand, poverty that is not 
so deep as to be degrading is more conducive to the 
formation of a strong moral character than circum- 
stances which make possible a life of ease and abun- 
dant material satisfactions. In some cities, notably in 
Paris, a considerable number of couples, who have 
never been united by a marriage ceremony, live to- 
gether and rear children. Probably the great major- 
ity of these are impelled to this course by poverty. In 
so far as the average age of marriage is later among the 
poor than among those in better circumstances, it will 
tend to increase illegitimacy. On these points, how- 
ever, as well as on the influence of poverty generally, 
statistics give us little information. They tell us, for 
example, that there is much less illegitimacy in Ireland 
than in England and Scotland, but they do not prove 
that this condition is to be attributed exclusively, or 
even mainly^ to the greater material comfort enjoyed 
by the English and Scotch. Other factors are opera- 
tive, such as differences in religion, heredity, and town 
life. 

The particular influence of poverty can be observed 
only where all the other important factors are the 
same- As a matter of fact, this situation is scarcely 
verified in the case of any two countries, and it is not 
often verified as between different sections of the 
same country. Thus, the rate of illegitimacy in the 
County Mayo, which is probably the poorest county in 
Ireland, is only one-tenth as great as the rate in the 
prosperous County Down, but the latter includes part 
of the large city of Belfast, and its people differ 
largely both in race and religion from the inhabitants 
of the former county. Again, the proportion of 
illegitimate births is much greater in the prosperous 
West End of London than in the poverty-stricken 
East End, but the marriage age seems to be earlier 
in the East End, while the proportion of domestic 
servants is very much greater in the West End. Both 
these oircumstances have a well recogni 2 ed influence 
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on the rate of illegitimacy. Furthermore, the better 
sho^ng made by the East End does not imply better 
relations between the ^ sexes ; according to Charles 
Booth, illicit intercourse and mamage of the offenders 
before the birth of their first child are quite common 
among the lowest classes of that section of London. 
Instead of considering different geographical sections 
of a population, it will be more satisfactory to compare 
classes differing in occupation, but substantially the 
same in all other important respects. Father Krose 
adduces statistics from Berlin and Leipzig which show 
that the ^eat majority of the parents of illegitimate 
children in those cities are domestic servants and 
unskilled labourers- It is safe to say that the ma- 
jority of all illegitimate births occurs among domes- 
tic servants, factory employees, and agricultural la- 
bourers, speaking especially of the mothers. Even 
among these it is not so much poverty as certain asso- 
ciations and modes of living connected with the 
occupation that is immediately responsible. It would 
seem, therefore, that while poverty is one cause of 
illegitmia<y, it is not the most important cause, nor 
can its influence be even approximately determined. 

Ignorance, in the sense of illiteracy, is sometimes 
numbered among the factors, but this^ contention 
receives no satisfactory support from statistics. The 
countries with a high standard of elementary edu- 
cation have not a better record than the others. 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Prussia, and Saxony, 
where the rate of illiteracy is very low, do not show 
a lower rate of illegitimacy than Ireland, Italy, or 
Spain. Different sections of the same country, where 
other conditions are the same, furnish no evidence 
that education reduces the proportion of illegitimate 
births. In France, outside of Paris, illegitimacy is 
least where illiteracy is greatest. In general, it may 
be said that education, except in the principles and 
practice of morality, is a negligible factor in relation 
to the phenomenon of illegitimacy. 

Nor can it be shown that climate is a factor. It is 
sometimes thought that warm regions are more pro- 
ductive of sexual irregularities than those of a lower 
temperature, but no such conclusion can be derived 
from the records of illegitimacy. The large cities in 
the south of Europe are not worse in this respect than 
those in the north. The net influence of city life does 
not seem to be very great either in increasmg or les- 
sening the number of illegitimate births. In some 
of the rural districts of England and Wales, the record 
is worse than in London, Birmingham, or Liverpool. 
Outside of England illegitimacy is apparently more 
frequent in the cities than in the country. This is 
clearly true of most of the capital cities. As a rule, 
illicit intercourse between the sexes is more frequent 
in the cities than out of them, but a smaller propor- 
tion of it will manifest itself in the records of illegit- 
imacy. Prostitution, immoral preventives of con- 
ception, abortion, and concealment of illegitimate 
births, all tend to reduce the extent of the in the 
cities disproportionally. 

Heredity is undoubtedly a factor, but to what ex- 
tent cannot be determined even approximately. In 
general the Teutonic and Scandinavian nations ex- 
hibit a higher rate of illegitimacy than the Latins and 
Celts, but, since the former are mainly Protest^t and 
the latter mainly Catholic, the difference might be 
due to religion. Between the north and south of 
England there is, however, no such difference, nor any 
other difference that seems sufficient to explain the 
greater prevalence of illemtimacy in the former, 
except that of race. The inhabitants of the north are 
descendants of the Danes, while the southern popu- 
lation traces its ancestry for the most part to the 
ancient Saxons. There are more than twice as many 
illegitimate births in the north-eastern as in the north- 
western counties of Scotland, and this difference has 
obtained at least as far back as statistics can be found. 


The north-western counties referred to are Ro^, 
Cromarty, and Inverness, which are entirely within 
the Highlands, and in which there is a greater pro- 
portion of Celtic blood than in the north-eastern 
counties. In the Celtic portion of the population of 
Ireland, the rate of illegitimacy is much lower than in 
any other nation of Europe of which we have suffi- 
cient knowledge. If we compare Ireland with, for 
example, Belgium, it would seem that the much higher 
rate which obtains in the latter country can be ex- 
plained only by the difference of race. Both are 
Catholic countries. ^ However, a greater proportion 
of the people of Belgium live in cities, and are engaged 
in mining and industrial occupations generally; two 
of the classes within which ille^timate births are very 
frequent, namely, domestic servants factory 
operatives, are more numerous proportionally; and 
the influence of bad literature and foreign associations 
is much more prominent. Does heredity, then, go 
far toward accounting for the different amounts of 
illegitimacy in these two countries? Perhaps the 
safest general statement that can be made concerning 
the influence of heredity is that if heredity be under- 
stood not merely in the sense of certain psychical and 
hysical characteristics, but also as including the 
eritage of public opinion and social intercourse, it is 
undoubtedly a factor of some importance. 

The influence of legislation is more certain and more 
easily traceable. Every legal condition and impedi- 
ment restricting marriage will inevitably tend to in- 
crease the number of illegal unions and illegitimate 
offspring. It has been estimated that there are in 
Pans 80,000 couples living together who have refused 
to undergo the trouble or the expenses of a marriage 
ceremony, civil or ecclesiastical. Many marriages 
take place in Italy before the ministers of the Church 
which are not recognized by the State, owing to the 
omission of the civil ceremony. In the eyes of the 
State, the offspring of these unions are illegal. Until 
the year 1868, a man could not get a license to many 
in Bavaria unless he possessed an amount of economic 
advantages that was beyond the reach of a large 
proportion of the population. Soon after the modifi- 
cation of this legal restriction, the birth rate of ille- 
gitimates dropped from twenty per cent to twelve 
per cent. The rate in Bavaria is still the highest in 
Europe, with the exception of Austria, but this is 
undoubtedly due in some measure to the unfavour- 
able legal restrictions which yet remain, and to the 
surviving influence of the bad customs and the indul- 
gent public opinion which were produced by the older 
regulations. That the large proportion of illegitimacy 
in Bavaria is not, as some have assumed, to be at- 
tributed to the Catholic religion, clearly appears from 
the fact that the evil is greater in the Protestant than 
in the Catholic sections of the country. ^ Unreason- 
able civil restrictions on marriage are likewise re- 
sponsible, though in a less degree, for the large num- 
ber of illegitimate children in Austria. While these 
restrictions have for the most part been removed 
within the last quarter of a century, their evil influ- 
ence is still exerted through custom and public tolera- 
tion of illicit relations. 

It has been suggested that the law of Scotland, which 
legitimizes children upon the subsequent marriage 
of their parents, explains to some extent the high rate 
of illegitimacy in that country. This hypothesis is 
vep^ doubtful. In the first place, this legal provision 
exists in other countries of Europe as well as in Scot- 
land; in the second place, its influence in promoting 
illicit relations would seem of necessity to be very 
slight. In so far as the expectation of marriage in- 
duces a woman to sin, it refers to marriage before the 
birth of a child. The hope of a marriage later on is 
usually less solid and less effective as a temptation. 
The possibility of legitimatization after birth might, 
however, make public opinion more indulgent toward 
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illegitimacy. Undoubtedly this would tend to in- 
crease the evil. 

Certain other social forces of more or less impor- 
tance may be conveniently grou{)ed together. All of 
these axe, indeed, affected by still other factors, yet 
each exerts an influence of its own. A lax public 
opinion is undoubtedly responsible for some of the 
illegitimacy in Scotland, Wales, Prussia, and the 
Scandinavian countries. The modes of intercourse 
and amusement among young men and women; the 
presence of a large number of soldiers in a community; 
the power or ascendancy exercised by the upper 
classes over the women of the lower walks of life; 
erotic and immoral literature, all have some influence 
in some regions. The evil results of a large influx of 
tourists are seen in Tyrol, where the rate of illegit- 
imacy rose during the last decade of the ninet^nth 
century from flve to seven per cent. Late marriages, 
to whatever cause they may be due, have a decisive 
tendency to increase the proportion of illegitimate 
births. In Denmark and Sweden, the rnajority of 
illegitimate children were bom when their mothers 
were between twenty-five and thirty-five years of 
age; about one-half of them were bom after their 
mothers had reached the age of thirty. If early 
marriages had been more frequent some of these 
women would have been wives before they became 
mothers. In this connexion it is worth noting that 
two nations having the same proportion of illegiti- 
macy, as compared with either the total population or 
the total number of births, may have a very different 
rate as compared with the total number of unmarried 
females between the ages of 15 and 45. The last 
method of computation obviously furnishes the most 
accurate indication of the comparative morality of 
different peoples. 

Marriage between the conception and the birth of 
a child reduces to some extent the rate of illegitimacy. 
In statistics, as well as in law and in popular estima- 
tion, those children that are conceived out of wedlock 
but bom after the marriage of their parents are 
reckoned as legitimate. Such children form a large 
proportion of the total number in some communities. 
Fatner Krose concludes from the investigations and 
testimony of Protestant pastors and social students 
that, among the poorer classes in the country dis- 
tricts of Prussia, illicit intercourse before marriage is 
the rule rather than the exception (op. cit., pp, 24 
sq.). Since the great majority of these couples en- 
tered matrimony before the arrival of their first child, 
the number of illegitimate births registered in Prussia 
was relatively small. The same author attributes to 
Dr. Neumann, a prominent statistician, the statement 
that more than thirty-nine per cent of the first-bora 
of Danish marriages saw the light before their parents 
had been married seven months. As we have already 
seen, Charles Booth declares that the very poor in some 
districts of London quite commonly marry between 
the conception and birth of their first child. 

The extent to which illegitimacy is lessened by 
immoral preventives of conception and birth cannot 
be estimated even approximately, but it is undoubt- 
edly very large. No one doubts that the lowered 
birth-rate, which has become so general and so pro- 
nounced in both America and Europe, is chiefly due 
to deliberate restriction of offspring by men and 
women who are capable of having children, or of 
having a larger number of children. It is safe to say 
that in the great majority of cases this result is ob- 
tained through means that are immoral. Unfortu- 
nately the knowledge and use of these methods are 
not confined to married persons. Preventives of con- 
ception and devices for procuring abortion have been 
so shamelessly published throu^ the printing press 
and private agencies of publicity during the last few 
years that they have come to the attention of the 
majority of the young people in most of the cities of 


Europe and America. In all probability it is to the 
knowledge and practice of these perverse devices, 
rather than to improved moral conditions, that we 
must attribute the slight decline in illegitimacy that 
has taken place in some countries during the last 
twenty years. To this factor we must also ascribe 
in some degree the relatively low rate of illegitimacy 
in the cities as compared with the country districts. 
Indeed, a larger proportion of illegitimate births in 
the cities would, in the present conditions, indicate a 
smaller degree of immorality, inasmuch as it would 
imply the absence of many imnatural sins and pre- 
natal homicides. 

The appalling number of prostitutes in the large 
cities is likewise convincing evidence that the number 
of illegitimate children would be much larger than it 
is but for their presence. A few years ago Hausner 
estimated that the proportion of fallen women to the 
population was: in Hamburg, one in forty-eight; in 
Berlin, one in sixty-two; in London, one in ninety- 
one. While it is'true that a large proportion of the 
sins of unchastity of which prostitution is the occa- 
sion would never have been committed if there were 
no prostitutes, it is none the less true that a large 
proportion of them represent a choice between fallen 
women and respectable women who might yield to 
temptation. Since prostitution is confined to the 
cities, it lowers the rate of town as compared with 
rural illegitimacy. 

The factor of illegitimacy that has most vital 
interest for Catholics is, of course, that of religion. 
We believe that the influence of our religion for mo- 
rality in general, and the special stress that our teach- 
ing lays upon the importance of chastity, renders the 
proportion of sexu^ immorality considerably less 
among our people than it is among those without the 
Catholic fold. And if long and varied observation by 
trustworthy students and observers, both Catholic 
and Protestant, is to receive due credit, we have good 
and sufiScient reasons for this conviction. But we 
cannot get very satisfactory confirmation from the 
statistics of illegitimacy. Austria and Bavaria, which 
are Catholic countries, have a higher rate than any 
Brotestant nation. True, there are, as we have 
already seen, certain legislative requirements which 
to some extent explain the bad eminence of these two 
Catholic lands, but it is impossible to measure the 
precise importance of this or any other factor. Con- 
sequently we are unable^ to isolate and accurately 
appraise the effect of religion. The difficulty of esti- 
mating the influence of religion is especially great 
when we compare one entire country with another. 
For in no two countries do all the other important 
factors operate in the same way or to the same extent. 
The only safe method is to study different sections of 
the same country which resemble each other in all 
pertinent influences except that of religion. 

Taking the Kingdom of Prussia, we find that in 1895 
the percentage of illegitimate births was: in Catholic 
Manster 2.09^ in Protestant Koslin 9.24; in Catholic 
Oppeln 5.65, in Protestant Liegnitz 12.57; in Catholic 
Aachen 2.42, in Protestant Hanover 9.30, In each of 
these compared regions the le^l, industrial, social, 
and all other noteworthy conditions were the same, or 
were conducive to a lower percentage of illegitimacy in 
the Protestant than in the Catholic section. Compar- 
ing all the Catholic portions of Prussia with all the 
Protestant sections in which other conditions are the 
same, we find that the rate of illegitimacy in the latter 
is from two to four times as high as in the former. 
Moreover, statistics show that both in Prussia and in 
other parts of the empire the rate among Catholic 
minorities is higher than among Catholic majorities, 
but lower among Protestant minorities than among 
Protestant majorities. During the decade of 1886- 
1896 the Catholic cantons of Switzerland had a rate of 
illegitimacy of 3 per cent, while the rate for the entire 
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country was 4.72 per cent. In 1896 the rate in the 
Catholic provinces of North Brabant and Limburg in 
Holland was 2.8 and 2.20, respectively, but 3 for the 
whole of that country. All of the foregoing figures 
are taken from the work of Father Krose (pp. 46'54). 
It has already been noted that in Ireland Protestant 
Down had in 1880 ten times as many ille^timate 
births as equally populous Catholic Mayo, a difference 
that is certainly not sufficiently e^lained by the 
presence of part of a large city in Down. In 1894 
the illegitimate births were twice as high in domi- 
nantly Protestant Belfast as in dominantly Catholic 
Dublm. It seeins safe to say that none of the differ- 
ences described in this paragraph can be satisfactorily 
explained by any other factor than religion. 

It may not be amiss to set down some general con- 
siderations which account, in part at least, for the 
comparatively high rate of illegitimacy in some Catho- 
lic coxmtries. We have called attention above to the 
powerful influence of perverse legislation in Bavaria 
and Austria; in the latter country there has for a long 
time been in operation an additional factor, namely, 
those ecclesiastico-political forces, summed up under 
the name of Josephinism, which have gone far to de- 
moralize the seminaries, the clergy, and the public life 
of the country, and which have in a hundred ways 
prevented the Church from exercising her normal 
influence. France, Italy, and Belgium have a con- 
siderably higher rate than England and Wales, but 
France is no longer a Catholic country in the normal 
and vital sense, while Italy, as already noted, has an 
unfavourable civil marriage law. In England the 
registration laws permit many illegitimate births to be 
counted as legitimate; moreover, the proportion of 
marriages between the conception and birth of the 
first child, the comparative prevalence of prostitution, 
and the use of immoral preventives of conception and 
birth, are all undoubtedly greater in that coimtry than 
in Italy or Belgium, Indeed, competent observation 
and statistics, in so far as they are available, show that 
these three important causes of a low rate of illegiti- 
macy are, generally speaking, much more prevalent 
among Protestant than among Catholic peoples. Fi- 
nally, the very low rate in Protestant Holland seems to 
be er^lained by the astoundingly large percentage of 
still-births set down in the statistics of that country. 
They are one hundred per cent more numerous than m 
Austria-Hungary. If this excess of stiU-births in 
Holland, that is, one-half the whole number, be reck- 
oned as illegitimates who were killed either before or 
immediately after birth — and this is a reasonable in- 
ference — ^the rate of illegitimacy would be almost twice 
as Mgh as the existing statistics indicate. 

The most important factors which tend to increase 
illegitimacy are, therefore, bad laws, bad economic 
conditions, lax public opinion, lax customs of social 
intercourse, late marriages, and lack of soxmd moral 
and religious convictions. The most important in- 
fluences that tend to lessen and check it are religion, 
especially, the true religion, immoral practices, and 
marriage between the conception and birth of the first 
child. Most of the first set of factors go to prove that 
illegitimacy is not a correct measure of the moral char- 
acter of a people or class in the presence of temptations 
against the virtue of chastity; the last two factors in 
the second set show that illegitimacy is not a true 
index of the actual violations of this virtue. Never- 
theless every illegitimate child that is born represents 
at least one grievous sin against the sixth command- 
ment, and forebodes many harmful consequences for 
itself, its parents, and the community. The child is 
frequently deserted by its parents^ or by the father, 
ana is deprived of many of the social, economic, edu- 
cational, and religious advantages which he would 
have obtained if he had been born in wedlock. In- 
fant mortality among illegitimate children is at least 
twenty-five per cent rugher than among those that are 


legitimate, while the proportion of criminals among 
them is also considerably larger. The parents, par- 
ticularly the mother, suffer a greater or less degree of 
social ostracism, which, in the case of the woman, often 
includes inability to J^d a spouse. In addition she 
bears by far the greater portion of the burden of rear- 
ing the child. On the other hand, where the parents 
fall but slightly in social esteem the public regard for 
chastity is deplorably lax. In any case, the presence 
of illegitimacy in a community always tends to weaken 
the popular appreciation of chastity, and the popular 
disapproval of its violation. 

Lefpingwbll, lllegitimcu^ (London, 1892); Idem in The 
New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, s. v.; Young, Catholic and 
Protestant Countries Compared (New York, 1898); Mulhall, 
Dictionary of Statistics (London, 1898) ; Krose, Der Einfluss 
der Confession ai4 die SitUichkeit (Freiburg, 1900) ; Obttingbn, 
Moralstatistik (Erlangen, 1882); The Statesman's Year Book 
(London, 1908). 
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Seal of Illinois 


Illinois, one of the United States of America, 
bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the west by 
the Mississippi, which separates it from Iowa and 
Missouri, on the south by the confluent waters of the 
Mississippi and the Ohio, which separate it from 
Kentucky, on the 
east by Indiana 
andLakeMichigan. 

It extends from 
36° 56' to 42° 30' 

N. lat., and 87° 35' 
to 91° 40' W. long. . 

The extreme length ■ 
of Illinois is 388 
miles and its ex- 
treme width is 212 
miles. Its area, not 
including any part 
of Lake Michigan, 
is 56,650 square 
miles. Its total 
area, including 
that part of Lake 
Michigan within its boundaries, is 58,354 square 
miles. Illinois is the most level state in the Union, 
except Louisiana and Delaware. It is the lower 

g art of a plain, of which Lake Michigan is the 
igher. Lake Michigan is 582 feet and the southern 
part of the state is about 300 feet above sea-level. The 
slope is from the north to the south, and is gradual, 
except in the south, where there is a mllyrange, which 
rises to the height of a thousand feet, ^e surface of 
the state is slightly rollingj except along the rivers, 
where it is broken. Beautifully undulating prairies, 
without forests, characterize the northern and central 
parts of the state, and these prairies sometimes ter- 
minate in well-wooded lateral ridges, especially near 
the river courses, which give to the landscape a sylvan 
beauty. 

All the large rivers of Illinois flow southward. The 
Kariakee and Desplaines Rivers meet and form the 
Illinois,^ which flows into the Mississippi, The Chi- 
cago River, which formerly flowed into Lake Michigan, 
is made by a unique engineering feat to flow in the 
opposite direction and is a part of the Chicago drain- 
age canal which joins the Desplaines River near Joliet. 
The State of Illinois voted in 1908 in favour of a bond 


issue of $20,000,000 for the great waterway to con- 
nect Lake Michigan with the Mississippi. This, when 
completed, will be the realization of the mission- 
ary's prophecy made two hundred years ago. The 
sou of Illinois is rich, well-watered and adapted to the 
production of grain. Illinois has the central position 
m the great Mississippi Valley — ^the most fertile valley 
in the world. The waterways connect it equally with 
the south and the north; the numerous railroads 
reach not only the territorial limits of the nation, but 
tap the richest lands of Canada and Mexico. Coal 
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fields underlie three-fourths of the state. The fruitful 
soil, the great waterways, the lake ports, the central 
location, the rich coal-beds, the great railway systems 
have made possible the wonderful growth of Illinois 
as an agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
state. The population of Illinois in 1900 was 4,821,- 
550, 4,734,873 being whites, 85,078 negroes, 1583 
Asiatics, and 16 Indians. In population it ranks 
after New York and Pennsylvania. 

Resources. — Agriculture and Coal. — One of the 
great industries of the state is agriculture. The total 
acreage of Illinois is 32,794,728 acres. In 1900, 27,- 
699,219 acres were under cultivation. The total value 
of farm property in Illinois in 1907 was S2, 004,316,- 
897, and the value of the year’s produce $345,649,611. 
In 1907, the acreage given to the leading crops in 
Illinois was as follows: — 

Wheat .. 1,321,224 acres 

Oats 2,815,233 “ 

Com 7,294,873 “ 

Hay 2,303,616 

Rye ... 68,439 “ 

Barley 4,022,598 “ 

In the natural products of the state coal is next in 
importance to agriculture. In the production of coal 
Illinois ranks next to Pennsylvania. Illinois coal is 
bituminous. The total output of the state in 1907 
was 47,798,621 tons. The number of mines that year 
was 933. The total value of the coal at the mines in 
1907 was $49,486,396. Fifty-five of the one hundred 
and two counties of the state are coal producing and 
the coal-field area is over 8700 square miles. 

Banks and Railroads. — ^The banldng business of 
Illinois since about 1895 has been remarkable. Chi- 
cago has become the second greatest money centre of 
the nation. The total number of national banks in 
Illinois in 1907 was 407, with a capitalization of over 
$50,000,000 and a surplus of $27,000,000; while 
there were 421 state banks with a capitalization of 
$52,000,000 and a surplus of $24,000,000. Of the 
state banks 227 were operating savings departments 
and 36 were exercising trust powers. The number 
of private banks in 1907 was 827. Besides thirty- 
six banks operating trust departments three were 
organized under the Trust Company Act of 1887, and 
thirteen foreign corporations qualified as trust com- 
panies. In Chicago, there are two banks — the First 
National, and Illinois Trust and Savings, that usually 
have more than $100,000,000 each on deposit. In 
1907, Illinois had a main track mileage of 11,967.42 
miles; including branches, industrial, yard, and second 
tracks, it had a total track mileage of 20,066.21 miles. 
The number of steam railroad employees was 130,984, 
and the amoimt of wages paid was $89,158,407, 
The total earnings and income of the steam railroads 
in Illinois amounted to $190,565,736. In the year 
ending 30 June, 1907, the total number of passengers 
carried on the interurban and elevated railroads was 
197,781,911. 

Manufactures. — ^The natural resources of the state, 
its central location, its ports on Lake Michigan, 
the ideal position Chicago holds as a distributing 
centre, and the ample supply of labour, have made 
Illinois the third greatest manufacturing state in the 
Union. It is only surpassed by New York and Penn- 
sylvania. In 1900 the amount of money invested 
in manufactures was $776,828,598; the number of 
wage-earners dependent on manufactures was 395,111 
and to these the sum of $191,510,962 was paid as 
wages. The manufactured products had a value of 
$1,259,730,168, while in 1905 this value had risen to 
$1,410,342,129. There are more than 300 distinct 
lines of manufacture in the state, carried on in over 

38,000 separate establishments, and Illinois ranks 
first in slaughtering, meat and packing products, 
agricultural implements, bicycles, steam railroads, 


cars, glucose, and distilled liquors. Nearly half the 
agricultural implements in the United States are 
manufactured in Illinois. The ten leading industries 
with the value of their products in 1905 were in the 
order of their output as follows. — 


Slaughtering. . . . . $317,206,082 

Foundry and machine shop 
products. ... . 79,961,000 

Iron and steel. . 87,353,000 

Clothing. . . . . 67,439,000 

Liquors... .. . . 77,889,000 

Flour and gristmill 

products . . . 39,892,000 

Agricultural implements 38,412,000 

Cars and general shop con- 
struction steam railroads. . . 25,491,000 

Furniture. ... 22,132,000 


Of the manufacturing business in Illinois more than 
seventy-one per cent is to be found in the cities. 
There are thirty-one cities in the state the seats of 
manufacturing establishments. The value of manu- 
factured products in Chicago in 1908 was $1,865,- 

959.000 as against $1,598,147,500 in 1907. In 1908 
the lake traffic in Chicago was 15,307,635 tons in 
and out, as against a tonnage of 17,000,000 for Lon- 
don, 13,000,000 for Liverpool and 15,000,000 for 
Hamburg. The largest shipments to the port of 
Chicago are of iron ore of which 4,419,883 tons were 
received during the year 1908. Illinois had 9175 oil 
wells, 1 January, 1908, with a total product in 1907 of 

24.500.000 barrels. 

Educational System. — State University. — The 
State University had its origin in the Act of Congress 
passed 1862 making grants of land to Illinois and 
other loyal states, for the purpose of founding col- 
leges, *^the leading object of which'’ should be ‘^to 
teach such branches of education as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts ’ ’ . The endowment 
fund, which was enlarged by Act of Congress in 1890, 
amounts to $600,000. In 1867 the state accepted 
this grant and chartered the Illinois Industrial 
University, which in 1885 became the LTniversity of 
Illinois. The state has appropriated millions for its 
buildings and sustenance. It is the only agricultural 
and technical state institution in Illinois. It aims 
now to give a liberal as well as a technical education. 
Its courses in the liberal arts do not give it rank with 
the first universities of the country; but as an indus- 
trial and technical institution combined it ranks very 
high. The imiversity has 25 buildings, 400 pro- 
fessors, and a student body of 4700. In 1857 was 
passed the Act establishing a State Normal Uni- 
versity to enable teachers to qualify for the common 
schools of the state. This is a university only in 
name, being nothing but a school in fact. In 1874 a 
normal school was established at Carbondale and 
others later at Charleston, De Kalb, and Macomb. 

Public Schools. — The public school system of Illi- 
nois had its origin in the ordinance of the Confess 
of the old Confederation passed in 1787, establishing 
for the North-West Territory- the system of land 
surveys by townships six miles square, which pro- 
vided that section sixteen, or one thirty-sixth part, 
should always be set apart for maintaining public 
schools within the township. By the enabling Act 
of 1818 Confess gave these lands to the new states, 
and in addition promised three per cent of the net 
proceeds of all public lands sold in Illinois after 1 
January, 1819, to be appropriated by the state for the 
encouragement of learning. Practically nothing was 
done in pursuance of this Act until 1830, and the 
system did not take its present form until 1854, when 
the first state superintendent was appointed. There 
were no special provisions in the State Constitution of 
1848 relative to education; but in the Constitution of 
1870, which is the Constitution still in force, there was 
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a special article of five sections bearing on education; 
and on this subject these articles are now the funda- 
mental law of the state. 

By the first article a public free school system is to 
be^ provided by the general assembly, whereby aU 
children of the state may receive a "good common 
school education; by the second, moneys donated, 
granted, and received must be applied to the objects 
for which they were made; by the third, it is pro- 
vided that neither the general assembly nor any 
county, city, town, township, school district, or other 
public corporation shall ever make any appropriation, 
or pay from any public fund whatever, anything in 
aid of any church or sectarian purpose, or to help 
support or sustain any school, academy, seminary, 
college, university, or other literary or scientific 
institution controlled by any church or sectarian 
denomination whatever; nor shall any grant or do- 
nation of land, money, or other personal property 
ever be made by the state, or any such public corpora- 
tion, to any church or for any sectarian purpose. 
Section four provides that no teacher or school officer 
shall be interested in the sale, proceeds, or profits 
of any school book or school furniture. Section five 
provides that there may be a superintendent in each 
county, whose powers, duties, and manner of election 
are to be prescribed by law. 

Under tiiis article of the constitution there has been 
much legislation, and the first section has been 
stretched in its meaning to permit the building of 
high schools. There has also been legislation per- 
mitting the mayor of Chicago to name school trustees 
to manage the schools and select a superintendent. 
In 1906 there were in Illinois 12,973 public free 
schools, in which there were 28,128 teachers, of whom 
5935 were men and 22,193 were women. The male 
teachers received on an average $74.57 per month 
and the females $57.54. In the year 1906 the total 
cost of the public schools was $25,895,178.90, which is 
a cost of $17.58 for every pupil. This amount was 
derived from the income of the invested township 
funds, the state tax, and the district tax levies. In 
1907 there were 438 high schools enrolling 52,394 
pupils, from which 6311 pupils were graduated. 

University of Chicago , — ^The University of Chicago 
is not only the greatest educational institution m 
Illinois, but one of the most rich^ endowed univer- 
sities in the United States. John D. Rockefeller is its 
principal benefactor. The assets of the university 
are now more than $25,000,000. The present Uni- 
versity of Chicago was incorporated in September, 
1890. The university has preparatory, under-grad- 
uate, graduate, post-graduate, and professional de- 
partments. In the schools of law, theology, educa- 
tion, and medicine more than 300 additional courses 
are given. Unlike any other American university it 
has no vacation period. The scholastic year is 
divided into four quarters of twelve weeks each. 
Students may enter at the first of any quarter and are 
allowed sucn credits as they may have from other 
accredited universities. In the scholastic year 1905- 
06 the number of enrolled students was 5079. The 
university has a library of more than 400,000 volumes. 

The North-Western University at Evanston a 
Methodist institution, which in 1907 had 3662 en- 
rolled students. In 1907 there were in Illinois 55 
collegiate institutions, with 1781 instructors and 29,- 
818 students. 

Cathouc Educational System, — ^Illinois is pre- 
eminent for its Catholic educational system. In 
recent years it is conceded that in America the par- 
ochial schools are the life of the Church. In Chicago 
there are 87,040 pupils in the parochial schools. 
There are five high schools with an attendance of 
1250 students. In the colleges and academies for 
boys there are 3000 students; in the^ academies for 
girls there are 5100 pupils. In Chicago the total 


number of pupils in the parochial schools, academies, 
and colleges is 96,390. 

Catholic Colleges in Illinois , — ^Loyola University, 
CMcago, which is still in course of construction, 
will be, when completed, the largest Catholic edu- 
cational institution in Illinois. The five main build- 
ings will stand in a semicircle facing Lake Michigan 
on the north side, about the same distance from the 
centre of the city as the Chicago University is from the 
centre of Chicago on the south side. The law school, 
which is now established, is in the down-town dis- 
trict, and the other professional schools, when estab- 
lished, will also be there. The preparatory and col- 
legiate departments will be on the university grounds. 
The university will be, when completed, one of the 
finest Jesuit institutions in America. St. Ignatius 
College, Chicago, was erected in 1869 and exists 
xmder a charter granted by the State of Illinois. 
The number of students in 1907 was 600. The 
college library contains 28,000 volumes. Only a few 
miles distant from St. Ignatius College is the place 
on the south branch of the Chicago River where 
Father Marquette, the great Jesuit explorer of Illinois, 
built the first white human habitation on the site of 
the metropolitan city of Chicago. De Paul Univer- 
sity (formerly St. Vincent's College), Chicago, is con- 
ducted by the Vincentian Fathers. The number of 
students m 1907-08 was 252. 

The importance of the Catholic school system here 
is shown by the fact that in Illinois there are 20 col- 
leges and academies for boys, with an attendance of 
3838; 44 academies for girls with an attendance of 
8553; 1042 parochial schools with an attendance of 
1 19,425 . Figuring the cost of educating every Catho- 
lic pupil at $17.58, which is the cost under the public 
school system^ there is an annual saving to the state 
by the Catholic educational system of $2,097,509.08. 
In Illinois as in other states the Church receives no 
state aid and Catholics pay taxes for the support of all 
schools. The standard of secular education in the 
Catholic schools ranks higher than that in the public 
schools. In examinations for teachers in the public 
schools and in competitive examinations for the civil 
service, graduates of Catholic schools have taken 
higher percentages than graduates of public schools. 
No religious training of any kind is given in the public 
schools. 

Fiest Settlees. — In 1790 only 4280 persons were 
found between the Ohio River and the Lakes, Penn- 
sylvania and the Mississippi. In 1791 there were 
only 1221 white inhabitants in Illinois. The country 
had been explored by the Jesuits and other Catho- 
lic missionaries and French traders. Some French 
settlers followed the missionaries. American immi- 
gration did not begin until the year 1779-80. The 
southern part was the first to be populated. The first 
immigrants came from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Maryland, South Carolina, and Kentucky. In 1810, 
the census returns showed the inhabitants of Illinois 
to number 11,501 whites, 168 slaves, and 613 of all 
others, an increase of four hundred per cent during 
the preceding decade.^ Of the early-comers from the 
south a large proportion were Irish republicans, who 
believed in Ireland as an independent nation, and 
who understood and sympathized thoroughly with 
American ideals and institutions even before their 
arrival in the States. Many of these Irish pioneers 
of Illinois had a good education, among them John 
Doyle, the first schoolmaster in the state; they 
made their impress especially on the southern part. 
A descendant of one of them, Stephen A. Douglas, a 
convert to Catholicism, was a judge, U. S. senator from 
Illinois, and presidential candidate against Lincoln. 
So important was this element in the political life of 
the state, that eight of the first sixteen governors 
were Americans of Irish descent. 

The northern half of Illinois, because of its location, 
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TV’as originally peopled by other races. New England 
had held French power in Canada under control until 
Wolfe broke it on the plains of Abraham; but the 
Americans had not driven the red man from the lake 
region until a considerable time after Clark had 
entered Illinois from the south. Finally the red 
man gave way at the narrow gateway, between Lake 
Erie and the Ohio River, and then there was an inrush 
ot Americans of varied foreign descent as well as more 
recent immigrants from Europe. The majority were 
the Puritans of New England, Irish Catholics, and 
Germans from Pennsylvania. Up to the year 1850 
the Irish immigration was the largest and the German 
second ; afterwards the German was the largest and 
the Irish second, then come the Swedes, the Poles, 
the English, the Bohemians, the Canadians, the Non- 
we^ns, the Danes^ the Scotch, the Swiss, the Welsh, 
and the Bel^ans m order. Since about 1900 the 
great tide of immigration has been Slavic and Italian. 

Admission to the Union. — Illinois was admitted 
to the Union 31 December, 1818, during the presi- 
dency of James Monroe. The enabling Act of 1818 
gave the people the right to form a state constitution 
within the limits fixed by Congress. There was a 
constitutional convention, the members of which were 
selected bjr the white citizens who were six months 
in the territory. The delegates were empowered to 
call a new convention to form a constitution or they 
might do the work themselves. The only conditions 
imposed were that the form of government must be 
republican, and not in conflict with the ordinance of 
1787, except in the matter of boundaries. Congress 
did not promise to recognize the new state unless a 
census were taken which should show at least 40,000 
population. A census was taken, showing a little 
over the required number. The election for the 
convention was held in July, 1818, and assembled at 
Kaskaskia in August, 1818. This convention, con- 
sisting of 32 member^ adopted the first constitu- 
tion Icnown as the Constitution of 1818, which 
was modelled on the constitutions of Kentuclsy, Ohio, 
and Indiana. Another constitution was adopted in 
1848, and the present one in 1870. 

Political History. — ^The history of Illinois u{) to 
1803 is treated in the article Louisiana. The political 
history of Illinois had its beginning on the Heights of 
Abraham, at Quebec. The defeat of Montcalm hy 
Wolfe was the last act of a meat drama. By this 
defeat Illinois became British territory instead of 
French and such it remained imtil Colonel George 
Rogers Clark, an Irish-American, acting under the 
commission and receiving the assistance of Patrick 
Henry, Governor of Virginia, put Illinois under the 
American flag in 1778. The surprise of Kadcaskia 
and taking of Rocheblave, the English commandant, 
the fourth of July, 1778, the surrender of Cahokia, the 
diplomatic handling of hostile Indians, the march on 
Vincennes and capture of Hamilton, the British com- 
mandant, make one of the most thrilling chapters in 
the history of the American Revolution. Illinois did 
not become a territory of the United States by the 
Louisiana Purchase (1803) but by the sword of Clark. 
On 4 July, 1778, the English flag was hauled down at 
Kaskaskia and the Illinois Country was taken posses- 
sion of in the name of Virginia, whose governor, 
Patrick Henry, had authorized the expedition. In 
October, 1778, the House of Delegates of Virginia 
extendea jurisdiction over the newly acquired terri- 
tory. A law was passed in Virginia creating the 
County of Ulinois, and Captain John Todd was ap- 
pointcKi commandant in 1779. The treaty of peace 
wil^ Great Britain in 1783 gave the North-West to the 
Thirteen States, and in 17& Virginia ceded her claim 
to the United States. 

The famous ordinance o#1787, one of the last acts 
of the old confederation, provided first for a tempo- 
rary form of government and then decreed how states 


should be created and their governments established. 
By this ordinance religious freedom and civil rights, 
the writ of habeas corpus, and trial by jury were 
guaranteed. By its provisions the states to be formed 
out of the North-West territory were to remain forever 
a part of the United States of America, and it was also 
provided, that in them “neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude should exist in the territory otherwise 
than for crime, whereof the party should have been 
duly convicted' By the Act of Congress in May, 
1800, the North-West territory was divided, the In- 
diana territory being created. This new division 
embraced the present States of Indiana and Illinois; 
the seat of government was at Vincennes. In 1809 
the territory of Illinois was formed with the seat of 
government at Kaskaskia. 

On 18 April, 1818, an enabling Act was passed by 
Congress to the effect that “the inhabitants of the 
territory of Illinois be, and are hereby authorized 
to form for themselves a constitution and state govern- 
ment, and to assume such name as they should deem 
proper and the said state when formed shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union upon the same footing with the 
original states in all respects whatever". By an 
amendment proposed by Judge Pope, the Illinois 
delegate to Confess, the northern boundary of the 
state was extended to the parallel of 42° 30' N. lat. 
instead of 41° 39' as reported by the committee. 
The object of this amendment, as stated by Judge 
Pope, was “to gain for the proposed state a coast 
on Lake Michigan; but this would afford additional 
security to the perpetuity of the Union, inasmuch 
as Illinois would thereby be connected, through the 
lakes with the states lying to the eastward". The 
biU, as amended, passed; and if the amendment had 
not been adopted the territory out of which fourteen 
counties have been carved, would have been lost to 
Illinois and become a part of Wisconsin. By adding 
this territory covered by the amendment, Illinois in 
1824 was saved from becoming a slave state, and 
thereby, afterwards imder the guiding hand of Lin- 
coln, made safe for the Union. Although the Missouri 
compromise of 1820 prohibited slavery north of 36° 
30', and Illinois was north of 36° 30', yet the slave- 
holders made a desperate attempt to make Illinois 
a slave state; but the friends of freedom, especially 
those in the northern counties, led by Governor Cole 
won the fight in 1824, when the state declared against 
slaveiy; but slavery was not legally abolished until 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1848. 

Mormonism got a foothold in Illinois between 1840 
and 1846, at a place called Nauvoo on the Mississippi, 
but Joseph Smith, the so-called prophet, precipitated 
a local civil war and was killed by a mob while in jail; 
the Mormons were driven out of Illinois and after- 
wards moved to Utah. Nauvoo now contains a 
Catholic academy for girls. Extensive internal im- 
provements in the state were projected between 1830 
and 1840, and some were made, the most important 
and successful enterprise bein^the building of the 
Illinois and Michigan canal. The state was saved 
from^ bankruptcy and its credit established by the 
foresight and able leadership of Governor Ford. 

In the fifties Illinois assumed the most important 
r61e in the life of the nation. Stephen A. Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln became national characters. The 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which was fathered by Stephen 
A. Douglas, declared in one section the Missouri Com- 
promise to be inoperative and void because it was 
inconsistent with the principle of non-intervention by 
Congress with slavery in the states and territories as 
recognized by the compromise measure of 1850. The 
goal of the ambition of Douglas was the presidency. 
The Fugitive Slave Law had been passed and the 
demands of the slaveholders were confibrmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Dred 
Scott decision. Douglas wanted to be senator from 
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Illinois in 1858, and president in 1860. Lincoln was 
a senatorial candidate at the same time. The elec- 
tion resulted in Douglases being chosen senator, but 
certain of his declarations on the slave question 
enraged the slaveholders of the South, split the Demo- 
cratic party and made Lincoln a national figure and 
President of the United States. When Fort Sumter 
was fired on in April, 1861, most of the Illinois Demo- 
crats followed the leadership of Stephen A. Douglas, 
pledged their support to, and afterwards offered their 
lives for, the cause of the Union. In the Civil War 
Illinois furnished the equivalent of 214,133 men for 
three years’ service. It gave to the Union army men 
like Logan, Grant, Shields, and Mulligan. 

Ecclesiastical Statistics. — The ecclesiastical 
province of Chicago, which coincides in its territorial 
limits with the State of Illinois, comprises the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago, and the Dioceses of Belleville, 
Adton, Peoria, and Rockford. In it there are 1 arch- 
bishop, 6 bishops, 1217 priests, 211 ecclesiastical 
students, 806 churches, 84 missions, 86 chapels, 2 
training schools for boys, 1 industrial school for girls, 
12 orphan asylums, 2 infant asylums, 1 industrial 
and reform school, 100,872 young people under 
Catholic care, as pupils, orphans, and dependents, 
1 working-boys’ home, 3 working-girls’ homes, 1 
school for mutes, 11 homes for the a§ed, 50 hospi- 
tals, 5 committees nursing sick at their homes, and 
a Catholic population of 1,468,644. No records have 
been kept or census taken which would show the 
Catholic population according to race in Illinois, 
but the Catholics of Irish birth or descent far out- 
number all others. Then in their order come the 
Germans, Poles and other Slavic people, Italians, 
Bohemians, and French. Chicago was made an 
gjiscopal see by Pope Gregory XVI, and Right Rev. 
William Quarter, a native of Ireland, was appointed 
as its first bishop. He was consecrated 10 March, 
1844, and died 10 April, 1848. He began his labours 
with several priests m his diocese and no ecclesiastical 
students. He ordained twenty-nine priests and left 
forty clergymen and twenty ecclesiastical students. 
He built thirty churches, ten of which were either 
brick or stone; at his death all these were free from 
debt. His successors were Bishops James Van de 
Velde, Anthony O’Regan, and James Duggan. 

In 1880 Chicago became an archdiocese, the Most 
Reverend Patrick A. Feehan being its first archbishop, 
during whose administration schools were built to 
accommodate 60,000 pupils. His successor is the Most 
Reverend James E. Quigley; having found that the 
Church had made such growth in his diocese, that it 
could not be effectively administered by one person, 
he petitioned Rome to erect the Diocese of Rockford, 
anci include in it twelve counties then forming part 
of the archdiocese. The petition was granted 23 
September, 1908. The Arcndiocese of Chicago now 
comprises the Counties of Cook (including Chicago), 
Lake, Du Page, Kankakee, Will, and Grundy, and in 
Catholic population is next to the Archdiocese of New 
York (see Chicago, Archdiocese of). The Bishop 
of Alton is Rt. Rev. James Ryan; of Belleville is Rt. 
Rev. Jolm Janssen. The Bishop of Peoria was Rt. 
Rev. John Lancaster Spalding, who has recently 
resigned on account of failing health; the admin- 
istrator is Rt. Rev. Peter J. O’Reilly. The Bishop 
of Rockford is Rt. Rev. Peter J. Muldoon, formerly 
auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. 

Perh^s the most important event in the history 
of the Catholic Church in America since the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore was the first American 
Catholic missionary congress held in Chicago, 15-18 
November, 1908, under the auspices of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society of the United States of 
America. At that missionary congress eighty-nine 
distinguished members of the American Catholic hier- 
archy, as well as His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
VII.— 42 


Diomede Falconio, were in attendance. The Catholic 
Church Extension Society (see Missions) was founded 
and fostered by Archbishop Quigley, who guided its 
destinies and gathered around him the men who 
made the Church Extension a great factor in the 
Catholic life of America. The first Catholic missions 
of Illinois were at Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Shawneetown, 
Cave-in-Rock, Diamond Grove, Galena, Ottawa, 
LaSalle, Alton, Prairie du Long, Belleville, Shoal 
Creek, Prairie du Rocher, Edwardsville, Jasper 
County, Edgar County, McHenry County, Lake 
County, and Chicago. The first Catholic immigrants 
to Illinois were the French, and these immigrants 
were relatively few in their numbers. The first great 
tide of Catholic immigration was in 1846, 1847, and 
1848, when the Irish famine was at its height. These 
Irish Catholic immigrants settled in great numbers 
in the northern part of Illinois and especially Chicago. 
The tide of Irish Catholic immigration flowed to 
Chicago until recent years. From 1841 until 1850 there 
was a large German Catholic immigration to Illinois. 
Since 1890 there has been in Chicago a great influx 
of Polish, Lithuanian, and Italian Catholics. The 
Poles became so important in point of numbers in 
recent years that Archbishop Quigley recommended 
that an auxiliary bishop of the Polish race be ap- 
pointed, which was done when Bishop Rhode, the 
first Polish bishop in America, was consecrated at 
Chicago, 29 July, 1908. 

Catholics Distinguished in Public Life . — ^The most 
distinguished Catholic in public life m Illinois was 
General James Shields. He was bom in Pomeroy, 
Tyrone, Ireland, immigrated to Illinois when a 
young man, became State Auditor, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, General in the United 
States Army and United States Senator from Illinois, 
and afterwards United States Senator from Minne- 
sota and Missouri. He fought in the battle of Cha- 
pultepec and was present at the taking of the city of 
Mexico. During the Civil War Gen. Shields again 
became a soldier and on 23 March, 1862, defeated 
Stonewall Jackson at Winchester, for which he was 
con^atulated by General McClellan, and the words 
“Winchester, March 23, 1862” were ordered to be 
inscribed on the Pennsylvania flags. He was dis- 
tinguished as a lawyer, jurist, statesman, and soldier, 
and Illinois when invited in 1893 to place the statues 
of two of her most distinguished men in the Memorial 
Hall at Washington placed there the bronze statue 
of General James Shields. A few of the Catholics 
distinguished in public life are: Judge Gibbons, of the 
Circuit Court of Chicago, author of “Tenure and 
Toil; or the Rights and Wrongs of Capital and La- 
bor”, and other works; Judge Marcus Kavanaugh, 
of the Superior Court, Chicago, formerly Colonel of 
the Seventh Illinois Reg^ent, author of “Scrapper 
Halpin” and other stories; Judge Clifford, of the 
Circuit Court, Chicago; W. J. H^es, orator and 
lawyer, and formerly congressman; Dr. J. B. Murphy, 
a surgeon of world fame, honorary graduate of the 
Universities of Berlin, Sheffield, "Vaenna, Prague; 
ex- Judge Edward F, Dunne, formerly m^or of 
Chicago; Maurice T. Maloney, ex- Attorney-General 
of Illinois. John Dougherty, Lieutenant-Governor, 
was always a Catholic; Governor Bissell, Justice 
Mulkey of the Supreme Court, and Stephen A. Doug- 
las were converts. 

Principal Religious Denominations . — ^The religious 
census of 1906 for Illinois gives a total population of 
5,418,670, of whom 3,341,473 did not attend any 
church. Members of all denominations numbered 
2,077,197, of whom 932,084 were Roman Catholics 
(the ecclesiastical authorities, however, computed 
their number as being 15 per cent greater, i. e. 1,071,- 
896, while in 1909 they are believed to number 1,468,- 
644) ; of Greek Orthodox there were 17,536; all kinds 
of Methodists, 263,344; all kinds of Lutherans, 202,- 
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566; Baptists, 152,870; Presbyterians, 115,602; 
Disciples of Christ, 105,068; German Evangelists, 
59,973; Congregationalists, 54,875; Christian Scien- 
tists, 5675; Unitarians, 2339; Quakers, 2343; others, 
162,922. The total number of church organizations 
(parishes, etc.) in Illinois in 1906 was 9374; church 
edifices, 8626; value, 866,222,514; debt, $6,317,979. 

Law and Religion. — Freedom of worship is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of 1870. It is provided by 
the criminal code that* ‘^Whoever disturbs the peace 
and good order of society by labor (works of neces- 
sity and charity excepted) or by amusement or diver- 
sion on Sunday, or whoever shall be guilty of noise, 
riot or amusement on Sunday, whereby the peace of 
any family may be disturbed, shall be fined not to 
exceed $25*'. In the administration of oaths in legal 
matters the person swearing uplifts his hand and 
swears by the ever-living God but is not compelled to 
lay the hand on or kiss the Gospels. Where a person 
has conscientious scruples against taking an oath he 
may make his solemn affirmation or declaration. 
There is no provision in the Criminal Code of Illinois 
against blasphemy and profanity; but one g^ty of 
blasphemy and profanity may be charged with dis- 
orderly conduct and fined not to exceed $200. 
Both houses of the Legislature according to custom 
are opened with prayer. Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day are legal holidays; but Good Friday is not. 
The clergy are exempt from jury service, but not from 
military^ service. Custom, however, exempts them 
from Tmlitary service. 

Seal of Confession . — ^There is no statute in Illinois 
making confessions to a priest privileged communi- 
cations. The common law IS therefore in force. Green- 
leaf in his standard work on Evidence I -XIII, p. 
248, states what this common-law rule is: “In the 
common law of evidence there is no distinction be- 
tween clergymen and laymen; but all confessions, 
and other matters not confided to legal counsel, must 
be disclosed when required for the purpose of justice. 
Neither penitential confessions, made to the minister 
or to members of the party's own Church, nor secrets 
confided to a Roman Catholic priest in the course of 
confession, are regarded as privileged communica- 
tions”. While this is and has oeen the law in Illinois 
there is no instance where the courts have forced a 
priest to divulge the secrets of the confessional. No 
priest would divulge them and no court in Illinois 
would hold him for contempt in refusing to answer. 

Church Property . — Churches may be incorporated 
under the General Corporation Act of 1872 and its 
amendments; but in the Archdiocese of Chicago “the 
Catholic Bishop of Chicago” is a corporation sole and 
acts by the archbishop or in his absence by the auxili- 
ary, or in case of death by the administrator. This 
corporation exists under a special statute. In this 
corporation sole is vested the title to all diocesan 
property and this has been most conducive to the 
growth of the Church. In other dioceses of the state 
the title to church property is vested in the bishop. 
Under section 3, article ix, of the constitution prop- 
erty used exclusively for school, religious, cemetery, 
ana charitable purposes may be exempted from 
taxation; but such taxation must be by general law. 
By the Revised Act, property used exclusively for 
church purposes has been exempted; but property 
used for parochial school purposes has not been ex- 
empted. No attempt, however, has been made to 
collect taxes for such schools. 

MAjaniAQE AND Divorce. — Marriages . — Marriages 
between cousins of the first degree or closer relations 
are prohibited. Ii^ne persons and idiots are not 
capable of contracting marriage. Male persons over 
the age of seventeen years and females over the age of 
fourteen years may contract and be joined in marriage. 
Marriages may be celebrated, either by a minister of 
the Gospel in regular standing in the church or society 


to which he belongs, by a judge of any court of record, 
by a justice of the peace, by any superintendent of 
any public institution for the education of the deaf 
and dumb, or if the parties or either of them are 
Quakers they may be lawfully married in a certain 
manner as pointed out by the statute. All persons 
belonging to any religious society, church, or de- 
nomination may celebrate their marriage according 
to the rules and principles of such religious society, 
church, or denomination. Persons intending to be 
joined in marriage must before their marriage obtain 
a licence from the county clerk of the county where 
such marriage is to take place. For the purpose of 
ascertaining the age of the parties, and the legality of 
the contemplated marriage, the county clerk may, 
and he always does, request the affidavit of either of 
the parties, or other witnesses. When a minor is an 
applicant for a marriage licence, or if any applicant is 
desirous of obtaining a licence to marry a minor, and 
the parent or guardian of such minor is not present 
to give his or her consent, then such consent may be 
in writing, and must be attested by two witnesses. 
The county clerk would incur a heavy penalty if he 
issued a licence for the marriage of a male under 
the age of twenty-one, or of a female under eighteen, 
without the consent of parent or guardian. 

The person authorized to marry any couple must, 
within thirty days after the solemnization of the 
marriage, make a certificate thereof, and return the 
same together with the licence, if any have been issued, 
to the clerk of the county in which the marriage took 
place. The county clerk must make a r^istry thereof 
m a book kept for that purpose in his office, a registry 
containing the Christian names and surnames of the 
parties, the time of their marriage and the name of the 
person certifying the same; he also endorses on such 
certificate the time when the same is registered, gives 
it a number and preserves the same. If the clerk fail 
to register the marriage certificate within thirty days 
after the same is returned to him for that purpose (his 
fees therefor being paid), or if any minister, judge, 
justice of the peace, or other authorized person shall 
celebrate a marriage without a licence having been 
first obtained therefor, as provided by law, or shall 
fail to make and return to the county clerk such 
certificate in the time and manner provided by law, 
he shall forfeit and pay $100. Common law mar- 
riages were recognized in Illinois until recently, when 
by statute the rule was changed because of the num- 
ber of fraudulent acts of parties claiming the benefit 
of these meretricious relations. 

Divorce . — ^The grounds for divorce are impotency, 
wife or husband living at time of such marriage, 
adultery, desertion without reasonable cause for the 
space of two years, habitual drunkenness for the 
space of two years, attempted poisoning or other 
means showing malice, extreme and repeated cruelty, 
conviction of felony or other infamous crime. The 
party asking the divorce must be a resident of the 
state one year before the filing of the bill, unless the 
offence complained of was committed within the 
state, or whilst one or both of the parties resided in 
the state. Divorce in no way affects the legitimacy 
of the children of such marriage, except in cases where 
the marriage is declared void on the ground of a 
prior marriage. The proceedings must be had in the 
county where the complainant resides, but process 
may be directed to any county in the state. The 
process, practice, and proceedings are the same as in 
other cases in chancery, and service may be had by 
publication. When the defendant appears and denies 
the charges in the complainant’s bill of complaint, 
either party has the right to have the case tried by a 
jury; but jury trials are rarely asked for. When the 
bill is taken as confessed, the court proceeds to hear the 
cause by examination of witnesses in open court. 
Where no answer is put in by the defendant a trans- 
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cript of the evidence must be signed by the judge and 
preserved as a certificate of evidence in order to sus- 
tain the decree. Most default decrees are obtained 
on the ground of desertion or cruelty. If the charge 
be cruelty there must be proof of more than one act, 
and the complainant must be supported by at least 
one witness. In Illinois, as in other states, divorces 
have become a menace to society. 

The court may on application of either party make 
such order concerning the custody and care of the 
minor children of the parties during the pendency 
of the suit, as may be deemed expedient and for the 
benefit of the children. The court may award ali- 
mony 'pendente lite, solicitor’s fees, and suit money, 
and when a divorce is decreed the court may make 
such order touching the alimony and maintenance 
of the wife, the care, custody, and support of the 
children, as from the circumstances of the parties 
and the nature of the case, shall be fit, reasonable, and 
just; and in case the wife be the complainant, to 
order the defendant to give reasonable security for 
such alimony and maintenance, or may enforce the 
payment of such alimony and maintenance in any 
other manner consistent with the rules and practices 
of the court. ^ And the court may^ on application, 
from time to time, make such alterations in me allow- 
ance of alimony and maintenance, and the care, 
custody, and support of the children, as shall appear 
reasonable and proper. Anyone advertising for di- 
vorces is subject to a fine of from $100 to $1000 
for each offence, or imprisonment in the county 
jail not less than three months nor more than one 
year, or both in the discretion of the court. Neither 
party to the divorce must marry within one year. 
There is a “separate maintenance” statute in lUmois, 
which is in the nature of a divorce a mensa et thoro. 

Public Institutions. — In Illinois there are schools 
for the deaf and blind at Jacksonville; industrial 
home for the blind at Chicago; charitable eye and 
ear infirmary at Chicago; hospitals for the insane at 
Jacksonville, Kankakee, Elgin, Anna, Watertown, 
and Bartonville; asylum^ for insane criminals at 
Chester; colony for epileptics in process of organiza- 
tion, location not yet decided upon; asylum for 
feeble-minded children at Lincoln; soldiers’ orphans’ 
home at Normal; soldiers’ and sailors’ home at 
Quincy; soldiers’ widows’ home at Wilmington. 
There are in addition penitentiaries at Joliet and 
Chester; a reformatory at Pontiac; a training school 
for girls and home for juvenile female offenders at 
Geneva; and a school for boys at St. Charles. 

Sale op Liquor. — ^The sale of liquor is considered 
a legitimate business in Illinois if the keeper of the 
dramshop have a licence, but the keeping open of a 
tippling house on Sunday is forbidden by statute 
under penalty of $200; however, in Chicago there 
is an “open Sunday” under an ordinance in contr^ 
vention of the statute. The Dramshop Act of Illi- 
nois provides heavy penalties for the sale of liquor 
at retail without a licence, and cities and villages may 
pass ordinances governing the^ sale of liquor within 
their territorial limits. A violation of either the Dram- 
shop Act or a city or village ordinance is qubosi crim- 
inal in its nature, and the punishment may be either 
a fine or imprisonment or both. It^ may be said 
generally with reference to the sale of liquor, that the 
people of Illinois have adopted the theory of regula- 
tion rather than prohibition. 

Wills and Testaments. — ^In Illinois the privi- 
lege of disposing by will is not recognized by the 
civil law as a natural right, but depends on positive 
law, and is wholly within legislative control. In 
Illinois one who has testamentary capacity may 
make a will; and the tests of testamentary cp.- 
pacity are: ability to transact ordinary business, 
and to understand the business in hand at the 
time of maldng the will. To entitle a will to probate 


it must be in writing and signed by the testator or 
testatrix, or in his or her presence by some one under 
his or her direction, attested by two or more credible 
witnesses; two witnesses must prove that they saw 
the testator or the testatrix sign the will in their 
presence or that he or she acknowledged the same 
to be his or her act or deed; they must swear that 
they believed (or believe) the testator or testatrix to 
be of sound mind or memory at the time of signing or 
acknowledging the same. A will made according 
to the laws of a foreign cotintry, which was the tes- 
tator’s domicile, may be proved in Illinois as to per- 
sonalty only; and if made and proved in another 
state, an exemplified copy may be admitted to pro- 
bate in Illinois, and affect realty as well as personalty. 
A citizen of Illinois, temporarily absent, may make a 
will according to the law of the place where he is 
situated. The courts do not favour defeating a will 
for mere informality; and if the intention can be 
ascertained from the instrument, that intention will 
be carried out if possible. No time is prescribed 
within which a will must be presented for probate; 
but there is a penalty for secreting a wiU. A husband 
cannot disinherit a wife by his will; she may re-> 
nounce and take under the statute. Appeal lies 
from the order of the probate or county court to the 
circuit court. A bill m chancery under the statute 
may be filed to set aside a will or the probate thereof. 
This statute is an enabling act and a statute of repose, 
and is not a limitation upon any general jurisdiction. 
Only a party in interest can contest the validity of 
a will. 

Charitable Bequests. — ^The statute of charitable 
uses (43 Eliz. 7) is a part of the common law of the 
State of Illinois, and such statute has not been re- 
pealed by statutes for the regulation and maintenance 
of state charitable institutions. Charitable be- 
quests are viewed favourably in equity; and while 
equitable jurisdiction over them is not derived from 
the statute of charitable uses, such statute is re- 
garded as showing the general intent of the term 
“charitable”. The Supreme Court of Illinois in the 
leading case of “ Hoeffer et al. vs. Clogan et al., 171 
111. 462” has defined “charity” as a gift to be ap- 
plied consistently with existing laws, for the benefit 
of an indefinite number of persons, either by bringing 
their hearts under the influence of education or re- 
ligion, by relieving their bodies from disease, suffering, 
or constraint, by assisting them to establish them- 
selves for life, or by erecting or maintaining public 
buildings, or works, or otherwise lessening the burdens 
of government. In this case the supreme court of 
Illinois held that the doctrine of superstitious uses, 
arising from the statute of I Edward VI, chap. 14, 
under which devises for procuring the saying of Masses 
were held void, is not in force in Illinois and has never 
obtained in the United States; and that a devise of 
real estate to a religious society in trust, the property 
to be sold and the proceeds expended for saying 
Masses for the repose of the testator’s soul and the 
souls of his relatives, is a valid charitable bequest. 
And the court also held in this case, that a devise 
in trust to an unincorporated religious society will 
not be allowed to fail for want of a trustee, as the 
court will appoint a trustee to take the gift and apply 
it to the purposes of the trust. In this case the court 
laid stress on the fact that the Masses said in the 
church were public. Charitable trusts will be upheld 
in Illinois though vague and general in terms; and 
they do not fail because the beneficiaries are subject 
to change. 

Cemeteries. — Cemetery associations or companies 
incorporated for cemetery purposes, by any general 
or special law in Illinois, may acquire by purchase, 
gift, or devise, and may hold, own, and convey, for 
burial purposes, only so much land as may be neces- 
sary for use as a cemetery or burial-place for the dead. 
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There may be a conveyance of any lot of land not 
exceeding five acres to a county for the interinent of 
the dead, for the use of any society, association, or 
neighbourhood, and such will thereafter be exempted 
from taxes. There are laws in Illinois govemmg the 
sale or lease of land for cemetery purposes , the sale of 
land not suitable for cemetery purposes; the removal 
of cemeteries; fixing penalties for destroying, mutil- 
ating, or injuring any tomb or other property, or com- 
mitting a breach of the peace; the emorcement of 
police protection; the making of gifts in trust for 
purposes of repairs, improvements, and ornamenta- 
tion; the investment of trust funds; the exempting 
of trust funds from taxation; the organization of 
county cemetery boards and providing for burial of 
indigent soldiers and sailors. The laws governing 
cemeteries impose no additional burden on ceme- 
teries owned by Catholic institutions. 
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Hugh O’Neill. 

Illinois Indians (Illinois, through the French, 
from Illini-wek, i. e., men: the name used by them- 
selves), an important confederacy of Algonquian 
tribes formerly occupjdng the greater part of the 
present state of Illinois, together with the adjacent 
portion of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri. Their lan- 
guage, which was perhaps the softest of aU the Algon- 
miian tongues, differed only dialectically from that of 
the Miami, their eastern neighbours and usual allies. 
They probably numbered ori^nallyfrom 8000 to 10,000 
souls, in five principal sub-tribes, the Cahokia, Kaskas- 
kia, Michig^ea, Peoria, and Tamaroa. Physically the 
early Illinois are described as tall, robust and well- 
featured, but lacking in courage and steadiness of pur- 
pose, and greatly given to licentiousness. The pnests 
and conjurors seem to have been even more influential 
among them than in other tribes. They were rather 
hunters than farmers and seldom kept their villages 
lon^ in one place. Their houses were long communal 
cabins, with four to five fires ranged along the central 
passage, each fire accommodating two families. The 
great village of the combined tribes in 1692 was esti- 
mated by Father Rasle to contain 300 such cabins, 
while other explorers of about the same period re- 
ported as high as 400. Polygamy was common, a 


man sometimes marr 3 dng several sisters of the same 
family, and they appear to have had the clan system. 
Among their great ceremonies was the noted Calumet 
dance, the special aversion of the missionaries, which 
spread from the Illinois to all the tribes of the central 
re^on. Their dead were generally disposed of by 
being wrapped in skins and fastened upright to trees. 
They carried on a defensive war against most of the 
surroimding tribes, as well as against the invading Iro- 
quois, but were uniformly friendly toward the French 
and the English. 

So far as known the first white man to make the 
acquaintance of the Illinois was the Jesuit pioneer. 
Father Claude Allouez, who met them as visitors at 
his mission at La Pointe (Bayfield, Wis.) in 1667, and 
again at the Mascoutens village in southern Wisconsin 
three years later. In 1673 Marquette, on his voyage 
of discovery down the Mississippi, was welcomed by 
them about the mouth of the Des Moines in Iowa, and 
on his return passed through their villages on the Illi- 
nois, preaching as he went. He had already made a 
study of the language, at La Pointe, in anticipation of 
establishing a mission, as they now requested. Per- 
mission being given, he set up his altar, dedicated to 
the Immaculate Conception, among the Kaskaskia in 
.^ril, 1675, but died a month later while on his way to 
Mackinaw. The work was taken up by Allouez, but 
again discontinued owing to the Iroquois inroads and 
the opposition of La Salle, who brought in three Recol- 
lect missionaries — Fathers La Ribourde, Membrd, and 
Hennepin. They found little encouragement, how- 
ever, and Father La Ribourde being slain by a roving 
war party, the Recollect attempt was abandoned. In 
1684 Allouez returned and resumed work among the 
Peoria gathered at the French fort at the head of 
Peoria Lake (Rockfort, 111.). He was followed by 
Gravier (1687), Rasies (1692), and again by Gravier 
(1693), to whom we owe the first grammar and dic- 
tionary of the lan^age. Father Gravier died in 1706 
from a wound received in an encounter with a heathen 
mob. A second mission was founded about 1700 
among the Tamaroa, near the French post of Cahokia, 
nearly opposite St. Louis, and another about the same 
time among the Kaskaslaa. Twice a year, for a few 
weeks in summer and for a longer period in winter, all 
the bands left their villages for the buffalo hunt and 
were followed by the missionaries. When visited by 
Charlevoix in 1721 the missions were jointly under the 
care of Jesuits and priests of the Seminary of Foreign 
Missions. The Peoria were still almost all pagan, as 
were portions of the other tribes^ but the majority were 
now Christian, and intermarriage with the French 
settlers had become common. About this time several 
of the nation, including the chief, Chicago, visited 
France and were much impressed by what th^ saw. 

In spite of their receptive temperament the Illinois 
were fickle, and intemperance introduced by the 
French garrisons did much to nullify the work of the 
missionaries and demoralize the tribes. As allies of 
the French against the hostile Chickasaw and Natchez 
of the lower Mississippi, they suffered heavily. In 
1730 a detachment accompanied the ill-fated expedi- 
tion of d’Artaguettes against the Chickasaw, and 
among the prisoners who suffered a horrible death at 
the stake was the devoted Jesuit missionary, Sonat. 
By this time invasion by the northern tribes and 
wholesale dissipation at home were rapidly thinning 
the number of the Illinois, and in 1750 they had been 
reduced to about 1000 souls with apparently but one 
mission. The priests of the Foreign Missions were 
now devoting themselves entirely to the French. 
On the transfer of Louisiana to Spain in 1763 the Jes- 
uit missions, including those of the Illinois country, 
were suppressed and confiscated, although the mis- 
sionaries generally remained as secular priests. The 
murder of the celebrated chief Pontiac, by a Kas- 
kaskia Indian bribed by an English trader, brought 
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down upon the Illinois the swift vengeance of the 
confederated northern tribes, who began a war of 
extermination that in a few years reduced the nation 
to a handful of refugees among the French settlements. 
In 1778 there remained only 380 in two villages in the 
neighbourhood of Kaskaskia, completely demoralized 
by drunkenness. In 1833 the survivors, represented 
by Kaskaskia and Peoria, sold their remaining lands 
in Illinois and removed to north-east Oklahoma, 
where they are now confederated with the remnant 
of the Wea and Piankishaw (part of the Miami), under 
the official designation of “Peoria and confederated 
tribes^ ^ the entire body numbering in 1908 only 204, 
all of mixed white blood, but still retaining some 
share of their language and their Catholic inheritance. 
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James Mooney. 

lUtyd (Iltutus), Saint, flourished in the latter 
part of the fifth and beginning of the sixth century, 
and was held in high veneration in Wales, where many 
churches were dedicated to him, chiefly in Glamor- 
ganshire. Bom in Armorica, of Bicanys and Rieni- 
guilida, sister of Emyr Llydaw, he was a grand- 
nephew of St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre. Accord- 
ing to one account he crossed to Britain and joined 
Kmg Arthur’s Court, and later went to Glamorgan, 
where he was miraculously converted by St. Cadoc. 
These details, however, rest on a late life of the saint 
(Cottonian MS., Vesp. A XIV). He is supposed to 
have been ordained by St. Dubricius, Bishop of 
Llandaff, and with the assistance of Meirchion, a 
Glamorgan chieftain, to have built a church and a 
monastery, which became a centre of learning, one of 
the three great monastic schools in the Diocese of 
Llandaff. Among the scholars who flocked thither 
were Sts. Gildas, Samson, and Maglorius, whose lives, 
written about 600 (“Acta SS. Ordinis S. Benedict! ", 
Venice, 1733) , constitute the earliest source of informa- 
tion on St. Illtyd. According to these, his school was 
situated on a small waste island, which, at his inter- 
cession, was miraculously reunited with the mainland, 
and was known as Llanilltyd Fawr, the Welsh form 
of Llantwit Major, Glamorganshire. The story of the 
miracle may have been inspired by the fact that the 
saint was skilled in agriculture, for he is supposed to 
have introduced among the Welsh better methods of 
ploughing, and to have helped them reclaim land from 
the sea. The legendary place of his burial is close by 
the chapel dedicated to him in Brecknockshire, and is 
called Bedd Gwyl Illtyd, or the “grave of St. Illtyd’s 
eve", the old custom havmg been to keep vigil there 
on the eve of his feast, which was celebrated 7 Febru- 
ary. There is still to be seen in Llantwit Major a 
cross, probably of the ninth century, bearing the in- 
scription: SAMSON POSUIT HANC CBUCEM PRO ANIMA 
EIUS ILTET SAMSON REGIS SAMUEL EBISAR. 

Rees, Carnbro-Bntish Saints; Capgrave, , Nova legertM 
Anglice; Thomas in Diet. Noit. Biog.; Boase in Diet. Christ. 
B%oq^ f 

F. M. Rudgb, 

Uluminati, the name assumed by the members of 
a secret society founded by Adam Weishaupt in 1776. 

History. — ^Weishaupt was bom of Westphalian 
parents at Ingolstadt (Bavaria), on 6 February, 1748, 
and lost his father in 1753. Although educated at a 
Jesuit school, he fell early under the influence of his 
free-thinking godfather, the director of the high- 
school of Ickstatt, to whom he owed his appointment 


as professor of civil law at the University of Ingol- 
stadt in 1772. He was the first layman to occupy the 
chair of canon law at this university (1773), but, in 
consequence of the growing rationalistic influence 
which he exerted over the students both in his aca- 
demic capacity and in his personal intercourse with 
them, he came into ever sharper collision with the 
loyal adherents of the Church and with those who 
were influential in government circles. As, further- 
more, his obstinate nature led him to quarrel with 
almost everyone with whom his intercourse was at all 
prolonged, he felt the need of a powerful secret 
organization to support him in the conflict with his 
adversaries and in the execution of his rationalistic 
schemes along ecclesiastical and political lines. At 
first (1774) he aimed at an arrangement with the 
Freemasons. Closer inquiiy, however, destroyed his 
high estimate of this organization, and he resolved to 
foimd a new society which, surrounded with the great- 
est possible secrecy, would enable him most effect- 
ually to realize his aims and could at all times be 
precisely adapted to the needs of the age and local 
conditions. 

His order was to be based entirely on human nature 
and observation; hence its degrees, ceremonies, and 
statutes were to be developed only gradually; then, 
in the light of experience and wider knowledge, and 
with the co-operation of all the members, they were 
to be steadily improved. ^ For his prototype he relied 
mainly on Freemasonry, in accordance with which he 
modelled the degrees and ceremonial of his order. 
After the pattern of the Society of Jesus, though dis- 
torting to the point of caricature its essential features, 
he built up the strictly hierarchical organization of his 
society. “To utilize for good purposes the very 
means which that order employed for evil ends", 
such was, according to Philo (Endl. Erkl., 60 sq.), 
“ his pet design ” . For the realization of his plans, he 
regarded as essential the “despotism of superiors" 
and the “blind, unconditional obedience of subor- 
dinates" (ibid.), along with the utmost secrecy and 
mysteriousness. At the beginning of 1777 he entered 
a Masonic Lodge and endeavoured, with other mem- 
bers of the order, to render Freemasonry as subser- 
vient as possible to his aims. As Weishaupt, how- 
ever, despite all his activity as an agitator and the 
theoretic shrewdness he displayed, was at bottom 
only an unpractical bookworm, without the necessary 
experience of the world, his order for a long time made 
no headway. The accession to it, in 1780, of the 
Masonic agent Freiherr von Knigge (Philo), a man of 
wide experience and well known everywhere in Ma- 
sonic circles, gave matters a decisive turn. In com- 
pany with Weishaupt, who, as a philosopher and 
jurist, evolved the iaeas ana main lines of the con- 
stitution, Knigge began to elaborate rapidly the 
necessary degrees and statutes (until 1780 the Min- 
erval degree was the only one in use), and at the same 
time worked vigorously to extend the order, for which 
within two years he secured 500 members. When 
the great international convention of Freemasons was 
held at Wilhehnsbad (16 July to 29 August, 1782) the 
“Illuminated Freemasonry ", which Knigge and Weis- 
haupt now proclaimed to be the only “pure" Free- 
masonry, had already gained such a reputation that 
almost all the members of the convention clamoured 
for admission into the new institution- Particularly 
valuable for the order was the accession of Bode 
(Amelius)j who commanded the highest respect in all 
Masonic curcles. Assisted by Bode, Knigge laboured 
diligently to convert the whole Masomc body into 
“Illuminated Freemasons ". A number of the most 
prominent representatives of Freemasomy and “en- 
lightenment became Illuminati, including, in 1783, 
Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, the foremost leader 
of European Freemasonry and the princely repre- 
sentative of the illuminism of his age. Other famous 
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members were Goethe, Herder, and Nicolai. The 
order was also propagated in Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
Denmark, Hungary, Austria, and France. But in 
1783 dissensions arose between Knigge and Weis- 
haupt, which resulted in the final withdrawal of the 
former on 1 July, 1784. Knigge could no longer 
endure Weishaupt's pedantic domineering, which fre- 
quently assumed offensive forms. He accused Weis- 
haupt of “Jesuitism and suspected him of being 
“a Jesuit in disguise (Nachtr., 1, 129). “And was 
I ", he adds, ‘ ‘ to labour under his banner for mankind, 
to lead men under the yoke of so stiff-necked a 
fellow? — Never !“ 

Moreover, in 1783 the anarchistic tendencies of the 
order provoked public denunciations which led, in 1784, 
to interference on the part of the Bavarian Govern- 
ment. As the activity of the Illurmnati still continued, 
four successive enactments were issued against them 
(22 June, 1784; 2 March, and 16 August, 1785, and 16 
August, 1787), in the last of which recruiting for the 
order was forbidden under penalty of death. These 
measures put an end to the corporate existence of the 
order in Bavaria, and, as a result of the publication, in 
1786, of its degrees and of other documents concerning 
it^ — ^for the most part of a rather compromising nature 
— its further extension outside Bavaria became impos- 
sible. The spread of the spirit of the Illuminati, which 
coincided substantially with the general teachings of 
the “enlightenment", especially that of France, was 
rather accelerated than retarded by the persecution 
in Bavaria. In two letters addressed to the Bishop 
of Freising (18 June and 12 November, 1785) Pius Vl 
had also condemned the order. As early as 16 Feb- 
ruary, 1785, Weishaupt had fled from Ingolstadt, and 
in 1787 he settled at Gotha. His^ numerous apolo- 
getic writings failed to exonerate either the order or 
himself. Bein^ now the head of a numerous family, 
his views on religious and political matters grew more 
sober. After 1787 he renounced aU active connexion 
with secret societies, and again drew near to the 
Church, displaying remarkaMe zeal in the building 
of the Catholic church at Gotha. He died on 18 
November, 1830,“ reconciled with the Catholic Church, 
which, as a youthful professor, he had doomed to 
death and destruction as the chronicle of the 
Catholic parish in Gotha relates. 

Objects and Organization. — ^As exhibiting the 
objects and methods of the order, those documents are 
authoritative which are given in the first and second 
sections of works in the bibliography. The subse- 
quent modifications of the system, announced by 
weishaupt in his writings after 1785j are irrelevant, 
since the order had spread far and wide before these 
modifications were published. The above-named 
documents reveal as the real object of the Illuminati 
the elaboration and propagation of a new popular 
religion and, in the domain of politics, the gradual 
est^lishmeni of a universal democratic repubuo. In 
this society of the future everything, according to 
Weishaupt, was to be regulated by reason. By “en- 
lightenment " men were to be liberated from their silly 
prejudices, to become “mature” or “moral”, and 
thus to outgrow the religious and political tutelage 
of Church and State, of “priest and prince ” . Morals 
was the science which mates man “mature ”, and ren- 
ders him conscious of his dignity, his destiny, and his 
power. The principal means for effecting the “re- 
demption” of the world was found in unification, and 
this was to be brought about by “secret schools of 
wisdom”. These “schools”, he declares, “were al- 
ways the archives of nature and of the rights of man; 
through theii? agency, man will recover from his fall; 
princes and nations, without violence to force them, 
will vanish from the earth; the human race will be- 
come one family, and the world the habitation of 
rational beings. Moral science alone will effect these 
reforms * imperceptibly every father will become, 


like Abraham and the patriarchs, the priest and abso- 
lute lord of his household, and reason will be man^s 
only code of law” (“Nachtr.”, pp. 80 sq.; repeated 
verbatim in Knigge, “Die neuesten Arbeiten ", p. 38). 
This redemption of mankind by the restoration of the 
original “freedom and equality” through “illumina- 
tion ” and universal charity, fraternity, and tolerance, 
is likewise the true esoteric doctrine of Christ and 
his Apostles. Those in whom the “illuminating” 
grace of Christ is operative (cf. Heb., vi, 4) are the 
“Illuminati”. The object of pure (i. e. illuminated) 
Freemasonry is none other than the propagation of 
the “enlightenment ” whereby the seed of a new world 
will be so widely scattered that no efforts at extirpa- 
tion, however violent, will avail to prevent the har- 
vest (“Nachtr.”, pp. 44, 118; “Die neuesten Arb.”, 
pp. 11, 70). Weishaupt later declared (Nachtrag zu 
meiner Rechtfertigung, 77 sqq., 112 sqq.) that Ma- 
sonry was the school from which “these ideas” 
emanated. 

These objects of the order were to be revealed to 
members only after their promotion to the ‘'priestly” 
degree (Nachtr., I, 68). The preliminary degrees 
were to serve for the selection, preparation, and con- 
cealment of the true “Illuminati”; the others were 
to open the way for the free religion and social organi- 
zation of the future, in which all distinction of nations, 
creeds, etc., would disappear. The government of the 
order was administered by the superiors of the Mi- 
nerval “churches”, “provincials”, “nationals”, and 
“areopagites” (who constituted the supreme council), 
under the direction of Weishaupt as general of the 
order. Members were acquainted only with their 
immediate superiors, and only a few trusted members 
knew that Weishaupt was the founder and supreme 
head of the order. All the members were obliged to 
give themselves a training in accordance with the aims 
of the society, and to make themselves useful, while 
the order, on its part, pledged itself to further their 
interests by the most effectual means. They were 
especially recommended to systematically observe 
persons and events, to acquire knowledge, and to 
pursue scientific research in so far as it might serve the 
purposes of the order. Concerning all persons with 
whom they had intercourse they were to gather in- 
formation, and on all matters which could possibly 
aifect either themselves or the order they were to hand 
in sealed reports; these were opened by superiors 
unknown to the writers, and were, in substance, 
referred to the general. The purpose of this and 
other regulations was to enable the order to attain its 
object by securing for it a controlling influence in all 
directions, and especially by pressing culture and 
enlightenment into its service. All illuministic and 
ofiBcial organs, the press, schools, seminaries, cathe- 
dral chapters (hence, too, all appointments to sees, 
pulpits, and chairs) were to be brought as far as 
possible under the influence of the organization, and 
princes themselves were to be surrounded by a legion 
of enlightened men, in order not only to disarm^ their 
opposition, but also to compel their energetic co- 
operation. A complete transformation would thus 
be effected; public opinion would be controlled; 
“ priests and princes” would find their hands tied; the 
marplots who ventured to interfere would repent 
their temerity; and the order would become an 
object of dread to all its enemies. 

Concerning the influence actually exerted by the 
Illuminati, the statements of ex-Freemasona— L, A. 
Hossman, J. A. Starck, J. Robinson, the Abbd Bar- 
ruel, etc. — ^must be accepted with reserve, when they 
ascribe to the order a leading r61e in the outbreak and 
progress of the French Revolution of 1789. Their 
presentation of facts is often erroneous, their infer- 
ences are untenable, and their theses not only lack 
proof, but, in view of our present knowledge of the 
IVench Revolution (cf., e. g., Aulard, “ Hist. pol. de la 
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R4v. Frang.’’, 3rd ed., 1905; Lavisse-Rambaud, 
“Hist, g^nlrale*’, VIII, 1896), they are extremely 
improbable. On the other hand, once it had dis- 
carded,^ after 1786, the peculiarities of Weishaupt, 
“ Illuminationism” was simply the carrying out of the 
principles of “ enlightenment" ; in other words, it was 
Freemasonry and practical Liberalism adapted to 
the requirements of the age; as such it exerted an 
important influence on the intellectual and social 
development of the nineteenth century. 

(See Masonry; Societies, Secret.) 

The documents, unqu^tionably genuine, that originated 
within the order and were published by the Bavarian govern- 
ment Einige Originalechr dea III Ordena (confiscated from 
Zwack) (Munich, 1787); with Nachtrag (seized from Baron 
Bassus) (m 2 parts, 1787) , also documents made public through 
other agencies and recognized as genuine by Knigge and Weis- 
haupt. Der echte JUuminat (Edessa, 1788); Illuminatua dirigena 
Oder achothacher Ritter (1794) : Spartacus and Philo (Knigge), 
Die neiteaten Arbeiten (1794) , Philo, Endliche ErkUirvng (1788) 

Declarations by members who left the order: Cosandet, 
Renner, and Grunbergbr, Drei merkw^rdige Auaaa^en (1786); 
Idem (with Utzschnbider), Oroaae Abaichten dea III. Ordena, 
with three appendices (1786). 

In defence of the order. Weishaupt, Apologie der lUuminaten 
(Frankfort and Leipzig, 1787); Idem, Vollatdndige Geach.d. Ver- 
folgung der lUuminaten in Bayern (Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1786); Idem, Nachtrag zvr Rechtfertigung (1787); Idem, Pytha- 

f oraa, oder Betrachtungen uber die geheime WeZf- und Regierunga- 
unat (1790). 

Against the order or otherwise concerning it: Stattleb 
(Weishaupt’s colleague at Ingolstadt),DGS Geheimniaa derBoa- 
heit dea Stiitera dea 111. Ordena (1787); Preston, lUuatrationa 
Freemaaonry (1856) ; Mounier, De Vinfiv£nce attnbuee avx 
Philoaophea, aux Franc'-mapona et avx lUuminia aur la rivolvtion 
Franpaiae (1822) ; Jarcke, Vermiachte Schriflen, II (1839) , Des- 
champs-Janet, La aociHe et lea aocietia, It (3rd ed., 1880), 93 
sqq, 115 sqq.; Ill (1883), 34 sqq.; Wolfram, Die lUuminaten 
in Bayern u. ihre V^olgung (1899-1900); Engel, Geach. dea lU. 
Ordena (1906) (rich in documents, but favourable to Weis- 
haupt), Hiat’-polit Bldtter (1889), I, 926-41 (official list of Illu- 
minati). 

Herm. Gruber. 

niumination. See Manuscripts. 

Illyria, a district of the Balkan Peninsula, which 
has varied in extent at different periods. To the 
Greek geographers Illyria ’IXXupfs or t 6 ’IXXiJpticov) 
connoted the eastern shore of* the Adriatic Sea and 
the adjoining mountainous territory stretching into 
the interior, all of which was the abode of Illyrian 
tribes. One section of the Illyrian people had migrated 
to Italy, first to central Italy, where tlxere are traces of 
them in Picenum and Umbria; later, towards the 
middle of the eighth century b. c., the Japyges crossed 
to Apulia and Calabria; and, at the beginning of the 
seventh century b. c., the Veneti to northern Italy 
and what is nojv Carinthia. Even the Illymns who 
remained behind never achieved national unity. The 
kingdom of Bardylis and his^ son Kleitos, who settled 
in Macedonia, rose to some importance in the fourth 
-century b. c., until they were subdued by King Philip 
in 357 B. c. and Alexander the Great in 335 b. c. 
About 250 B. c. the tribes known as the Ardriaii and 
Antariates, under the princes Pleuratos and Agron, 
terrorized the sea with their fleets and preyed on the 
Greek colonies on the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
and the neighbouring islands (Pharos, Corfu, etc.). 
Rome when called on by Issa, one of these Greek 
cities, took a hand in Illyrian affairs for the first time, 
and put an end to this peril. When Genthius, the 
Illyrian king, took sides with Perseus during the last 
.stand of the Macedonians against Rome (171-168 
B. c.), he was banished by the Romans, his kingdom 
left to disintegrate, and later converted into a Roman 
province (59 b. c.). Part of the remaining Illyrian 
tribes submitted voluntarily, and the rest were brought 
under the Roman yoke by Augustus (23 b. c.) . From 
the time of Augustus the name Illyria was applied not 
only to the present Province of Illyria, since 11 b. c. 
a province of the empire and called Dalmatia (em- 
bracing the Dalmatia of to-day, Montenegro, the 
western part of Croatia, and the northern part of 
Albania), but was made to include the districts of 
Rhfietia, Noricum, Pannonia, Moesia, and Macedonia. 


At the time of the division of provinces under Had- 
rian, it was subdivided into seventeen provinces, 
comprising also Thrace. When Constantine the 
Great in a. d. 324 divided the entire Roman Empire 
into four prefectures, Illwicum, as one prefecture, was 
assigned to Western Rome, the residence of the 
praetorian prefect being Sirmium. On the accession 
of Theodosius I (379), the prefecture was divided into 
Eastern and Western Illyricum, the former embracing 
the two civil dioceses of Macedonia, including Epirus, 
Thessaly, and Greece, and Dacia, under the jurisdic- 
tion of a praetorian prefect residing at Thessalonica 
(Saloniki). Western Illyricum was placed as a civil 
diocese under the authority of a vicar of the prefect 
of Italy residing at Sirmium. In 379, or more prob- 
ably, not until 395, Eastern lUyricum became a part 
of the Eastern Empire (cf. Rauschen, “Jahrbiicher 
der christlichen Kirche unter dem Kaiser Theodosius 
dem Grossen", Freiburg, 1897, 469-73). 

Ecclesiastically, the whole of Illyricum, which had 
first received Chinstianity from St. Paul the Apostle, 
and Titus, his disciple, was from the first under the 
Bishop of Rome, as the Patriarch of the West, and, 
after the division of the empire, formed the eastern 
part of the territory subject to the pope, as Patriarch 
of Rome, although politically a part or Byzantium. 
As the patriarchs of Constantinople endeavoured to 
extend their patriarchal authority over Eastern 
Illyricum, the popes sought to preserve intact their 
jurisdiction over the eastern part of Illyria by appoint- 
mg the bishops of Thessalonica papal vicars for 
Illyricum. The first of these vicars is said to have 
been Bishop Acholius or Ascholius, (d. 383 or 384), 
the friend of St. Basil. His successor, An3^ius, was 
confirmed by Pope Damasus and his successor. Pope 
Siricius, as representative of the Roman See. In like 
manner, the succeeding popes, Anastasius I and Inno- 
cent I, extended the powers of the bishops of Thessa- 
lonica over Illyria. The authority vested in the 
bishops of Thessalonica over the metropolitans and 
other prelates of Illyria was substantially that usually 
enjoyed by a patriarch, except that patriarchal power 
is ordinary and attached to a defimte see, while the 
jurisdiction of the vicars of Thessalonica was dele- 
gated; they exercised the patriarchal authority be- 
longing to the pope, as his special commissary. The 
papal Vicariate of Thessalonica persisted for a century 
with practically no interruption until the connexion 
was weakened by the first Greek schism, brought 
about by Acacius, Patriarch of Constantinople (471- 
89), and Petrus Mongus of Alexandria over the “ Heno- 
ticon". The bishops of Illyria withdrew from com- 
munion with Rome, without attaching themselves 
to Constantinople, and remained for a time indepen- 
dent. Not imtil Dorothea, Bishop of Thessalonica, 
declared for the intruded patriarch, Timotheus, did 
forty lUyrian bishops renounce allegiance to him 
(515) and proclaim to Pope Hormisdas their loyalty to 
Rome. 

After the suppression of the Acacian Schism, the 
vicarship of the bishops of Thessalonica does not seem 
to have been immediately restored, owing to the pol- 
icy of the Byzantine emperors, Zeno and Anastasius; 
still they enjoyed a certain precedence over the other 
Illyrian bishops. When, in 541, Justinian I, to in- 
crease the prestige of his native city Scupi (the 
present Skoplje or Uskup), raised the bishop of that 
city to the rank of Archbishop of Justiniana Prima, 
and placed him over the ecclesiastical provinces of the 
civil diocese of Dacia, the vicarship was restored 
without consulting Pope Agapetus, but was divided 
between the Metropolitan of Thessalonica, for the 
provinces in which Latin was spoken, and the Metro- 
politan of Justiniana Prima, for those in which Greek 
was the native tongue. Pope Vigilius (c. 545) was 
the first to give his approbation to this arrangement. 
The title of papal vicar was henceforth almost an 
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honorary title, as the popes, in the exercise of the^ 
patriarchal power, now dealt, for the most part di- 
rectly with the individual bishops. At &st the 
political situation was in their favour, Italy and Illy- 
ricum being both under the Eastern Empire. But 
even after a lar^ part of both lands had been lost to 
the Byzantine Empire, Illyricum remained entirely 
under the jurisdiction of the Western patriarchs, the 
opes, as for example Gregory the Great and Martin 
, who exercised their metropolitan authority, with- 
out any objections on the part of the Eastern emper- 
ors or the patriarchs of Constantinople. As late as the 
middle of the eighth century, the ecclesiastical Prov- 
inces of Eastern and Western Illyricum were un- 
doubtedly within the Patriarchate of Rome. Soon 
afterwards, however, they began gradually to with- 
draw from communion with Rome, and the pa- 
triarchs of Constantinople succeeded in bringing 
Illyria under their jurisdiction. Even Pope Nicholas 
I attempted in vain to recover the ancient privilege 
of the Roman See to appoint the Bishop of Thessa- 
lonica as his vicar. From the end of the^ ninth cen- 
tury Eastern Illyria appears in the ‘‘ Notitiae episco- 
patuum'' as wholly within the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, with which it was involved in the Great 
Schism. 

Meanwhile political changes of a far-reaching nature 
were taking place. Towards the end of the sixth 
century Western Illyria was overun by Avars and 
Slavic tribes, and at the beginning of the seventh 
century was occupied by Croats and Serbs. These 
gradually developed into the Slavic kingdoms of 
Dalmatia and Croatia, whose history was one of 
varied fortunes until at last they came under the 
authority of the Hapsburgs. Nothing but the eastern 
coast and the islands of the Adriatic remained under 
Byzantine control, and these only until the^ eleventh 
century, when the rising Republic of Venice began 
to establish her authority there. The Byzantine rule 
was of longer duration m Eastern Illyria, but even 
there was frequently threatened and weakened by 
Serbs and Bulgars, until in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries the Osmans conquered the whole 
Balkan Peninsula. The name of Illyria then disap- 
peared from history, only to acquire new significance 
through the modern history of Austria. Under Leo- 
pold I ^1656-1705) the Serbs or Raizi, who had been 
establisned on Himgarian territory since 1690, were 
designated as the Illyrian nation; to provide for their 
protection against Magyar incursions a special office 
was created at the Court of Vienna, known as the 
Illyrian Court Deputation, which was abolished in 
1777, and in 1791 enjoyed a brief revival as the 
‘ ^ Illyrian Imperial Chancery ” . Napoleon united the 
temtories on the Adriatic Sea, ceded by Austria in 
the Peace of SchSnbrunn, in 1809, with Croatia and 
Ragusa, under the title of the "Seven Illyrian Prov- 
inces'’, made them a part of the French Empire, and 
placed their administration in the hands of a governor 
general (Marmont, Funot, and Fouqu^). After his 
fall the territories reverted to^ Austria, and were con- 
stituted, together with the islands, a kingdom of 
Illyria (l816), with two seats of government. In 
1822 the civil district of Croatia and the littoral were 
separated and united with Hungary; the organiza- 
tion of the year 1849 did away entirely with the 
Kingdom of Illyria, resolving it into the crownlands 
of Carinthia, Camiola, and the coast lands (Gdrz and 
Gradiska; Istria; and Triest). 

Farlati, Illyncum sacrum (8 vols,, Venice, 1761-1819; vola. 
V to Vin, ed. CoLBTi) ; OcjTATiAm, De veteribus finihua romani 
j)atriarchaiu6 (Naples, 1828) ; Duchesne, VlUyricum eccUsias- 
Urnte ia Byzantimsche Zcitschrift, I; Idem, J^lisea s^ar^es (2ad 
ed., Paris, 1905); Nbhbb in JCirchenlex. The authenticity of 
the twenty-aix papal Briefs concerning the Church of Thessa- 
lonica, and testifying to the papal vicariate of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, has been attacked by J. FniEDBiaa in Sitzungs- 
berichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaftm, philos.- 
philol,- historischs Klasse (Munich, 1891), 771-87, anti par> 


tially supported by Mommsen in Neues Archiv der Geselhckaft 
fur dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde^ XVIII (1893) and XIX 
(1894); cf. Duchesne, op cit, supra and Nostitz-Rieneck, 
Die papstlichen Urkunden fur Thessalonike in Zeitachrift fur 
hath Theol.j XXI (1897), 1-50- A critical list of the bishops of 
Thessalomca, which is found in Lequien, Onena Christ , 11 , 27- 
66, has been corrected in marw points and published by Petit 
in Echos d' Orient, IV and V (Paris, 1900-03) 

Joseph Lins. 

H Moretto. See Bonvicino, Alessandro. 

Hsley, Edward. See Birmingham, Diocese of 

Images, Veiling op. See Holy Week; Passion 
Sunday. 

Images, Veneration op. — I. Images in the Old 
Testament. — ^The First Commandment would seem 
absolutely to forbid the making of any kind of repre- 
sentation of men, animals, or even plants: **Thou 
shalt not have strange gods before me. Thou shalt 
not make to thyself a graven thing, nor the likeness of 
any thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth be- 
neath, nor of those things that are in the waters under 
the earth. Thou shalt not adore them, nor serve 
them ” (Ex. , xx, 3-5) . It is of course obvious that the 
emphasis of this law is in the first and last clauses — 
"no strange gods", "thou shalt not adore them”. 
Still any one who reads it might see in the other words 
too an absolute command. The people are not only 
told not to adore images nor serve them; they are not 
even to make any graven thing or the likeness — it 
would seem— of anjdihing at all. One could under- 
stand so far-reaching a command at that time. If 
they made statues or pictures, they probably would 
end by adoring them. How likely they were to set up 
a graven thing as a strange god is shown by the story 
of the golden calf at the veipr time that the ten words 
were promulgated. In distinction to the nations 
around, Israel was to worship an unseen God; there 
was to be no danger of the Israelites falling into the 
kind of religion of Egypt or Babylon. This law ob- 
tained certainly as far as images of God are concerned. 
Any attempt to represent the God of Israel graphically 
(it seems that the golden calf had this meaning — Ex., 
xxxii, 5) is always put down as being abominable 
idolatry. 

But, except for one late period, we notice that the 
commandment was never understood as an absolute 
and universal prohibition of any kind of image. 
Throughout the Old Testament there are instances of 
representations of living things, not in any way wor- 
shipped, but used lawfully, even ordered oy tne law 
as ornaments of the tabernacle and temple. The 
many cases 9 f idolatry and various deflexions from 
the Law which the prophets denounce are not, of 
course, cases in point. It is the statues made and 
used with the full approval of the authorities which 
show that the words, *^Thou shalt not make to thyself 
any graven image”, were not understood absolutely 
and literally. It may be that the word translated 
"graven image ” — — already had a technical sense, 
meant more than a statue, and included the idea of 
"idol”; though this does not explain the difficulty of 
the next phrase njJIDJvisDh since njlfiD can 

hardly be made to mean more than "representation” 
(pD, to "think of”, then to "form ”, "represent ”). In 
any case it is certain that there were " likenesses of that 
which is in the sky above and on earth below and in 
the waters ” in the orthodox Jewish cult. Whatever 
one may xmderstand the mysterious ephod and ther- 
aphim to have been, there was the brazen serpent 
(Num., xxi, 9). not destroyed till Ezechias did so (IV 
Kings, xviii, 4), there were carved and moulded gar- 
lands of fruit and flowers and trees (Num., viii, 4; 
III Kings, vi, 1$; vii, 36) ; the king’s throne rested on 
carved Tions (III Kings, x, 19-20); lions and bulls 
supported the basins in the temple (III Kings, vii, 25. 
29). Especially there are the cherubim, great carved 
figures of beasts (Ezech., i, 5; x, 20, where they are 
called beasts), that stood over the ark of the covenant 
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(Ex., XXV, 18-22; III Kings, vi, 23-8; viii, 6-7, etc.). 
But, except for the human heads of the cherubim 
(Ezech., xh, 19; Ex., xxv, 20; the references to them 
when combined seem to point irresistibly to some such 
figures as the Assyrian winged bulls with human 
heads), we read nothing of statues of men in the lawful 
cult of the Old Testament. In this point at least the 
Jew seems to have understood the commandment to 
forbid the making of such statues, though even this is 
not clear in the earlier periods. The ephod was cer- 
tainly once a statue of human form (Judges, viii, 27; 
xvii, 5; I Kings, xix, 13, etc.), and what were the 
theraphim (Judges, xvii, 5)? Both were used in or- 
thodox worship. 

During the Machabean period, however, there was a 
strong filing against any kind of representation of 
living things. Josephus tells the story of Herod the 
Great: “Certain thmgs were done by Herod against 
the law for which he was accused by Judas and 
Matthias. For the king made and set up over the 
great gate of the temple a sacred and very precious 
great golden eagle. But it is forbidden in the law to 
those who wish to live according to its precepts to 
think of setting up images, or to assist any one to con- 
secrate figures of living things. Therefore those wise 
men ordered the eagle to be destroyed (“Antiq. 
Jud.'^ 1. XVII, c. vi, §2). So also in “De bello Jud.’', 
1. 1, c. xxxiii (xxi), §2, he says: “ It is unlawful to have 
in the temple images or pictures or any representation 
of a living thing and in his “Life”: “that I might 
persuade them to destroy utterly the house built by 
Herod the tetrarch, because it had images of living 
things (p^wv fiop<f>(is) ; since our laws forbid us to make 
such things” (Jos. vita, 12). The Jews at the risk of 
their lives persuaded Pilate to remove the statues of 
Caesar set up among the standards of the army in Jeru- 
salem [“Ant. Jud.“, 1. XVIII, c. iii (iv), 1; De bell. 
Jud., ix (xiv), 2-3]; they implored ViteUius not even 
to cany such statues through their land [ibid., c. 
V (vii) , 3]. It is weU known how fiercely they resisted 
various attempts to set up idols of false gods in the 
temple (see Jerusalem, II) ; though this would be an 
abomination to them even apart from their general 
horror of images of any kind. So it became the gen- 
eral conviction that Jews abhor any kind of statue or 
image. Tacitus says: “The Jews worship one God in 
their minds only. They hold those to be profane who 
make images of the gods with corruptible materials in 
the likeness of man; for he is supreme and eternal, 
neither changeable nor inortal. ^ Therefore they allow 
no images {simulacra) in their cities or temples” 
(Hist., V, iv). 

It is tms uncompromising attitude in the late Jew- 
ish history, together with the apparently obvious 
meaning of the First Commandment, that are respon- 
sible for the common idea that Jews had no images. 
We have seen that this idea must be modified for 
earlier ages. Nor does it by any means obtain as a 
universal principle in later times. In spite of the 
iconoclastic ideas of the Jews of Palestine described by 
Josephus, in spite of their horror of anything of the 
nature of an idol in their temple, Jews, especially in 
the Diaspora, made no difficulty about embellishing 
their monuments with paintings even of the human 
form. There are a number of Jewish catacombs and 
cemeteries decorated with paintings representing 
birds, beasts, fishes, men, and women. ^ Dom Henn 
Leclercq has described these catacombs in his “ Manuel 
d'arch^ologie chr6tienne” (I, 495-528). At Gamart,' 
North of Carthage, is one whose tombs are adorned 
with carved ornaments of garlands and human figures; 
in one of the caves are pictures of a horseman and of 
another person holding a whip under a tree, another at 
Rome in the Vigna Randanini by the Appian Way has 
a painted ceiling of birds, fishes, and little wmged 
human figures around a centre-piece representing a 
woman, evidently a Victory, crowning a small figure 


(reproduced op. cit., p. 515). At Palmyra is a Jewish 
funeral chamber painted throughout with winged 
female figures holding up round portraits; above is a 
picture, ouite in the late Roman style, of Achilles and 
the daughters of Lycomedes (p. 515). Many other 
examples (cf. op. cit.) of carved figures on sarcophagi 
(see especially the cone on p. 522 where purely classical 
figures support the seven-branched candlestick), wall- 
paintings, and geometrical ornaments, all in the man- 
ner of Pompeian decoration and the Christian cata- 
combs, but from Jewish cemeteries, show that, in spite 
of their exclusive religion, the Jews in the first Chris- 
tian centuries had submitted to the artistic influence 
of their Roman neighbours. So that in this matter 
when Christians began to decorate their catacombs 
with holy pictures they did not thereby sever them- 
selves from the custom of their Jewish forefathers. 

(2) Christian Images Before the Eighth Cen- 
tury. — ^Two questions that obviously must be kept 
apart are those of the use of sacred images and of the 
reverence paid to them. That Christians from the 
very beginning adorned their catacombs with paint- 
ings of Christ, of the saints, of scenes from the Bible 
and allegorical groups is too obvious and too well- 
known for it to De necessary to insist upon the fact. 
The catacombs are the cradle of aU Christian art. 
Since their discovery in the sixteenth century — on 31 
May, 1578, an accident revealed part of the catacomb 
in the Via Salaria — and the investigation of their con- 
tents that has gone on steadily ever since, we are able 
to reconstruct an exact idea of the paintings that 
adorned them. That the first Christians had any sort 
of prejudice against images, pictures, or statues is a 
m3^h (defended amongst others by Erasmus) that 
has been abundantly dispelled by all students of 
Christian archseology. The idea that they must have 
feared the danger of idolatry among their new con- 
verts is disproved in the simplest way by the pictures, 
even statues, that remain from the first centuries. 
Even the Jewish Christians had no reason to be prej- 
udiced against pictures, as we have seen; still less had 
the Gentile communities any such feeling. They ac- 
cepted the art of their time and used it, as well as a 
poor and persecuted community could, to express, 
their religious ideas. Roman pagan cemeteries and 
Jewish catacombs already showed the way; Christians, 
followed these examples with natural modifications. 
From the second half of the first century to the time 
of Constantine they buried their dead and celebrated 
their rites in these undergroimd chambers (Kraus, 
“Gesch. der christl. Kunst”, I, 38). The old pagan 
sarcopham had been carved with figures of gods, gar- 
lands of flowers, and symbolic ornament; pagan ceme- 
teries, rooms, and temples had been painted with 
scenes from mythology. The Christian sarcophagi 
were ornamented with indifferent or symbolic designs. 
— ^palms, peacocks, vines, with the chi-rho monogram 
(long before Constantine), with bas-reliefs of Clirist 
as the Good Shepherd, or seated between figures of 
saints (Kraus, op. cit., 236-40), and sometimes, aa 
in the famous one of Julius Bassus, with elaborate 
scenes from the New Testament (ibid., 237). And 
the catacombs were covered with paintings. There 
are other decorations such as garlands, ribands, stars, 
landscapes, vines — ^no doubt m many cases having a 
symbolic meaning. 

One sees with some suiprise motives from mythol- 
ogy now employed in a Christian sense (Psyche, Eros, 
wmged Victories, Orpheus), and evidently used as a 
type of our Lord. Certain scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment that have an evident application to His life and 
Church recur constantly — ^Daniel in the lions' den, 
Noe and his ark, Samson carrying away the gates, 
Jonas, Moses striking the rock. Scenes from the New 
Testament are very common too, the Nativity and ar- 
rival of the Wise Men, our Lord's baptism, the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes, the marriage feast at Cana, 
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Lazarus, Christ teaching the Apostles. There are also 
purely typical figures, the woman praying with up- 
lifted hands representing the Church, harts drinking 
from a fountain that springs from a chi-rho mono^am, 
sheep. And there are especially pictures of Cimist as 
the Good Shepherd, as law-giver, as a child in His 
mother^s arms, of His head alone in a circle, of our 
Lady alone, of St. Peter and St. Paul-— pictures that 
are not scenes of historic events, but, like the statues 
in our modern churches, just memorials of Christ and 
His saints (for all tMs see Palmer, “An Introduction 
to Early Christian Symbolism”, ed. Brownlow and 
Northcote, London, 1900; Kraus, op. cit., I, 58-224; 
and especially the classified list in Leclercq, op. cit., I, 
529-88). In the catacombs there is little that can be 
described as sculpture; there are few statues for a 
very simple reason. Statues are much more difficult 
to make, and cost much more than wall-paintings. 
But there was no principle against them. Eusebius 
describes very ancient statues at Caesarea Philippi rep- 
resenting Cmrist and the woman He healed there 
(“Hist, eccl.”, VII, xviii; Matt., ix, 20-2). The earli- 
est sarcophagi had bas-reliefs. As soon as the Church 
came out of the catacombs, became richer, l^d no fear 
of persecution, the same people who had painted their 
caves began to make statues of the same subjects. 
The famous statue of the Good Shepherd in the Late- 
ran Museum (Kraus, I, 227) was made as early as the 
beginning of the third century; the statues of Hippoly- 
tus and of St. Peter date from the end of the same cen- 
tury (ibid. , 230-232) . The principle was quite simple. 
The first Christians were accustomed to see statues of 
emperors, of pagan gods and heroes, as well as -pagan 
wall-paintings. So they made paintings of their reli- 
gion, and, as soon as they could afford them, statues 
of their Lord and of their heroes, without the remotest 
fear or suspicion of idolatry (Leclercq, op. cit., II, 245- 
78). 

The idea that the Church of the first centuries was 
in any way prejudiced against pictures and statues is 
the most impossible fiction. After Constantine (306- 
37) there was of course an enormous development of 
every kind. Instead of burrowing catacombs Chris- 
tians began to build splendid basilicas. They adorned 
them with costly mosaics, carving, and statues. But 
there was no new principle. The mosaics represented 
more artistically and richly the motives that had been 
painted on the walls of the old caves, the larger statues 
continue the tradition begun by carved sarcophagi and 
little lead and glass ornaments. From that time to 
the Iconoclast persecution holy images are in posses- 
sion all over the Christian world. St. Ambrose (d. 
397) describes in a letter how St. Paul appeared to him 
one night, and he recognized him by the likeness to his 
pictures (Ep. ii, in P. L., XVII, 821). St. Augustine 
(d. 430) refers several times to pictures of our Lord 
and the saints in churches (e. g. “ De cons. Evang.'^ x, 
in P. L., XXXIV, 1049; “Contra Faust, Man.*^ xxii, 
73, in P. L., XLII, 446) ; he says that some people even 
adore them (“De mor. eccl. cath.”, xxxiv, P. L., 
XXXII. 1342). St. Jerome (d. 420) also writes of pic- 
tures of the Apostles as well-known ornaments of 
churches (In lonam, iv). St. Paulinus of Nola (d. 
431) paid for mosaics representing Biblical scenes and 
saints in the churches of his city\ and then wrote a 

? oem describing them (P. L., LXl, 884). Gregory of 
'ours (d. 594) says that a Frankish lady, who built a 
church of St. Stephen, showed the artists who painted 
its walls how they should represent the saints out of a 
book (Hist. Franc., II, 17, P. L., LXXI, 215). In the 
East St. Basil (d. 379), preaching about St. Barlaam, 
calls upon painters to do the saint more honour by 
mak i n g pictures of him than he himself can do by 
words (“ Or. in S. Barlaam ”, in P. G., XXXL 488-489, 
quoted in Hefele-Leclercq, “Histoire des Conciles”, 
ni, p. 611).^ St. Nilus in the fifth century blames a 
friend for wishing to decorate a church with profane 


ornaments, and exhorts him to replace these by scenes 
from Scripture (Epist. IV, 56, in Hefele-Leclercq, 
ibid.). St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444) was so great a 
defender of icons that his opponents accused him of 
idolatry (for all this see Schwarzlose, “Der Bilder- 
streit ”, 3-15). St. Gregory the Great (d. 604) was al- 
ways a great defender of holy pictures (see below) 

We notice, however, in the first centuries a certain 
reluctance to express the pain and humiliation of the 
Passion of Christ. Whether to spare the susceptibil- 
ity of new converts, or as a natural reaction from the 
condition of a persecuted sect, Christ is generally rep- 
resented as splendid and triumphant. There are pic- 
tures of His Passion even in the catacombs (e g.,the 
crowning of thorns in the Catacomb of Prsetextatus on 
the Appian way — Leclercq, I, 542), but the favourite 
representation is either the Good Shepherd (by far the 
most frequent) or Christ showing His power, raising 
Lazarus, working some other miracle, standing among 
His Apostles, seated in glory. There are no pictures 
of the Crucifixion except the mock-crucifix scratched 
by some pagan soldier in the Palatine barracks (Kraus, 
I, 173). In the first basilicas also the type of the tri- 
umphant Christ remains the normal one. The curve 
of tne apse {concha) over the altar is regularly filled 
with a mosaic representing the reign of Christ in some 
symbolic group. Our Lord sits on a throne, dressed in 
the tunica talaris and pallium, holding a book in His 
left hand, with the right lifted up. This is the type 
that is found in countless basilicas in East and West 
from the fourth century to the seventh. The group 
around him varies. Sometimes it is saints, apostles, 
or angels (St. Pudentiana, Sts. Cosmas and Damian, 
St. Paul at Rome, St. Vitalis, St. Michael) ; often on 
either side of Christ are purely symbolic figures, lambs, 
harts, palms, cities, the symbols of the evangelists (S. 
ApoUinare in Classe; the chapel of Galla Placidia at 
Ravenna). A typical example of this tradition was 
the concha-mosaic of old St. Peter^s at Rome (de- 
stroyed in the sixteenth century). Here Christ is en- 
throned in the centre in the usual form, bearded^ with 
a nimbus, in tunic and pallium^ holding a book in the 
left hand, blessing with the right. Under His feet 
four streams arise (the rivers of Eden, Gen., ii, 10), 
from which two stags drink (Ps. xli, 2). On either 
side of Christ are St. Peter and St. Paul, beyond each 
a palm tree; the background is sprinkled with stars, 
while above rays of Eght and a hand issuing from 
under a small cross suggest God the Father. Below is 
a frieze in which lambs come out from little cities at 
either end parked Hierusalem and Betliem) towards 
an Agnus Dei on a hill, from which again flow four 
streams. Behind the Agnus Dei is a throne with a 
cross, behind the lambs is a row of trees. Figures of 
a pope (Innocent III, 1198-1216) and an emperor 
preceding the processions of lambs were added later; 
but the essential plan of this mosaic (often restored) 
dates from the fourth century (see illustration in S. 
Beissel, S.J., “ Altchristliche Kunst”, p. 130). 

Although representations of the Crucifixion do not 
occur till later, the cross, as the symbol of Christianity, 
dates from the very beginning. Justin Martyr (d. 
165) describes it in a way that already implies its use 
as a symbol (Dial, cum Tryph., 91) . He says that the 
cross is providentially represented in every kind of 
natural olbject, the sails of a ship, a plough, tools, even 
the human body ( Apol. 1, 55) . ' According to Tertullian 
(d. about 240), Christians were known as “worship- 
pers of the cross” (Apol., xv). Both simple crosses 
and the chi-rho mono^am are common ornaments 
of catacombs; combined with palm branches, lambs, 
and other symbols they form an obvious symbol of 
Christ (see illustrations in Kraus, op. cit., L 85, 93, 
94, 95, 105, 119, 121, etc., especially 130-3; Leclercq, 
op. cit., 544-8, etc.). After Constantine the cross, 
made splendid with gold and gems, was set tip tri- 
umphantly as the standard of the conquering Faith. 
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A late catacomb painting represents a cross richly 
jewelled and adorned with flowers (Kraus, I, 133). 
Constantine’s Labarum at the battle of the Milvian 
Bridge (312), and the story of the finding of the True 
Cross by St. Helen, gave a fresh impulse to its worship. 
It appears (without a figure) above the image of Christ 
in the apsidal mosaic of St. Pudentiana at Rome, in 
His nimbus constantly (Kraus, 1, 182-3, etc.), in some 
prominent place on an altar or throne (as the symbol 
of Christ), in nearly all mosaics above the apse or in 
the chief place of the first basilicas (St. Paul at Rome, 
ibid., 183; St, Vitalis at Ravenna, Beissel, op. cit., 
. 173, etc.). In Galla Placidia’s chapel at Ravenna 
hrist (as the Good Shepherd with His sheep) holds a 
great cross in His left hand (Beissel, p. 151). The 
cross had a special place as an object of worship. It 
was the chief outward sign of the Faith, was treated 
with more reverence than any picture ; ‘ ‘ worship of the 
cross” {(TTavpoXaTpela) was a special thing distinct 
from image-worship, so that we find the milder Icon- 
oclasts in after years making an exception for the 
cross, still treating it with reverence, while they de- 
stroyed pictures. A common argument of the image- 
worshippers to their opponents was that since the 
latter too worshipped the cross they were inconsistent 
in refusing to worship other images (see Iconoclasm). 

The cross further gained an important place in the 
consciousness of Christians from its use in ritual func- 
tions. To make the sign of the cross with the hand 
soon became the common form of professing the Faith 
or invoking a blessing. The Canons of Hippolytus 
tell the Christian; ‘ ‘ Sign thy forehead with the sign of 
the cross in order to defeat Satan and to glory in thy 
Faith” (c. xxix, 247 — Cabrol-Leclercq, “Monumenta 
ecclesiae liturgica”, Paris, 1900-2, I, p. 271; cf. Ter- 
tullian, “ Adv. Marc.”, Ill, 22). People prayed with 
extended arms to represent a cross (Origen, “ Horn, in 
Exod.”, iii, 3; Tertullian, ‘Me Orat.”, 14). So also to 
make the sign of the cross over a person or thing be- 
came the usual gesture of blessing, consecrating, exor- 
cising (Lactantius, “Divin. Instit.”, IV, 27), actual 
material crosses adorned the vessels used in the Lit- 
urgy, a cross was brought in procession and placed on 
the altar during Mass. The First Ronoau Ordo (sixth 
century) alludes to the cross-bearers (cruces por- 
tantes) in a procession (21, ed. Atchley, London, 
1905, p. 146). As soon as people began to repre- 
sent scenes from the Passion they naturally included 
the chief event, and so we have the earliest pictures 
and carvings of the Crucifixion. The first men- 
tions of crucifixes are in the sixth century. A travel- 
ler in the reign of Justinian notices one he saw in 
a church at Gaza (Kraus, 1, 173) ; in the West, Venan- 
tius Fortunatus saw a palla embroidered with a pic- 
ture of the Crucifixion at Tours, and Grego^ of Tours 
refers to a crucifix at Narbonne (ibid.). For a long 
time Christ on the cross was always represented alive. 
The oldest crucifixes known are those on the wooden 
doors of St, Sabina at Rome and an ivory carving in 
the British Museum (Kraus, “Ueber Begriff . . . der 
•christl. Archaologie”, Freiburg im Br., 1879). Both 
are of the fifth century. A Syriac manuscnpt of the 
sixth century contains a miniature representing the 
scene of the crucifixion (Kraus, “Christl. Kunst”, I, 
175). There are other such representations down to 
the seventh century, after which it becomes the usual 
custom to add the figure of our Lord to crosses; the 
crucifix is in possession everywhere. [See Stock- 
bauer, “ Kunstgeschichte des Kreuzes”, Schaffhausen, 
1870; Dobbert, “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des 
Crucifixes” in “Jahrb. der k. preussischen Kunst- 
samml.”, I, 1880; L. Br^hier, “Les origines du cruci- 
fix dans Tart chr4tien” in series “Science et reli- 
gion”, no. 287 (2nd ed., Paris, 1905).] 

The conclusion then is that the principle of adorning 
chapels and churches with pictures dates from the very 
earliest Christian times; centuries before the Icono- 


clast troubles they were in use throughout Christen- 
dom. So also all the old Christian Churches in East 
and West use holy pictures constantly. The only 
difference is that even before Iconoclasm there was in 
the East a certain prejudice against solid statues. 
This has been accentuated since the time of the Icono- 
clast heresy (see below, section 5). But there are 
traces of it before; it is shared by the old schismatical 
(Nestorian and Monophysite) Churches that broke 
away long before Iconoclasm. The principle in the 
East was not universally accepted. The emperors 
set up their statues at Constantinople without blame; 
statues of religious purpose existed in the East before 
the eighth century (see for instance the marble Good 
Shepherds from Thrace, Athens, and Sparta, the 
Madonna and Child from Saloniki — Kraus, op. cit., I, 
228, 234, etc.), but they are much rarer than in the 
West. Images in the East were generally flat — 
paintings, mosaics, bas-reliefs. The most zealous 
Eastern defenders of the holy icons seem to have felt 
that, however justifiable such flat representations may 
be, there is something about a solid statue that makes 
it suspiciously like an idol. 

(3) The Veneration of Images. — ^Distinct from 
the admission of images is the question of the way 
they are treated. What signs of reverence, if any, did 
the first Christians give to the images in their cata- 
combs and churches? For the first period we have no 
information. There are so few references to images at 
all in the earliest Christian literature that we should 
hardly have suspected their ubiquitous presence were 
they not actually there in the catacombs as the most 
convincing argument. But these catacomb paintings 
tell us nothing about how they were treated. W e may 
take it for granted, on the one hand, that the first 
Christians understood quite well that paintings may 
not have any share in the adoration due to God alone. 
Their monotheism, their insistence on the fact that 
they serve only one almighty unseen God, their horror 
of the idolatry of their neighbours, the torture and 
death that their martyrs suffered rather than lay a 
grain of incense before the statue of the emperor’s 
numen are enough to convince us that they were not 
setting up rows of idols of their own. On the other 
hand, the place of honour they give to their symbols 
and pictures, the care with wmch they decorate them 
argue that they treated representations of their most 
sacred beliefs with at least decent reverence. It is 
from this reverence that the whole tradition of vener- 
ating holy images gradually and naturally developed. 
After the time of Constantine it is still mainly by con- 
jecture that we are able to deduce the way these 
images were treated. The etiquette of the Byzantine 
court gradually evolved elaborate forms of respect, not 
only for the person of Csesar but even for his statues 
and symbols. Philostorgius (who was an Iconoclast 
long before the eighth century) says that in the fourth 
century the Christian Roman citizens in the East of- 
fered ^ts, incense, even prayers ( I) to the statues of 
the emperor (Hist. eccL, II, 17). It would be natural 
that people who bowed to, kissed, incensed the impe- 
rial eagles and images of Csesar (with no suspicion of 
anything like idolatiy), who paid elaborate reverence 
to an empty throne as his symbol, should give the same 
signs to the cross, the images of Christ, and the altar. 
So in the first Byzantine centuries there grew up tradi- 
tions of respect that gradually became fixed, as does 
all ceremonial. Such practices spread in some meas- 
ure to Rome and the West, but their home was 
the Court at Constantinople. Long afterwards the 
Frankish bishops in the eighth century were still un- 
able to understand forms that in the East were natural 
and obvious, but to Germans seemed degrading and 
servile (Synod of Frankfort, 794 — see Iconoclasm, 
IV). It is significant too that, although Rome and 
Constantinople agree entirely as to the principle of 
honouring holy images with signs of reverence, the 
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descendants of the subjects of the Eastern emperor 
still go far beyond us in the use of such signs. 

The development was then a question of general 
fashion rather than of principle. To the Byzantine 
Christian of the fifth and sixth centuries prostrations, 
kisses, incense were the natural ways of snowing hon- 
our to any one; he was used to such things, even ap- 
plied to his civ^ and social superiors; he was accus- 
tomed to treat symbols in the same way, giving them 
relative honour that was obviously meant really for 
their prototypes. And so he carried his normal habits 
with him into church. Tradition, the conservative 
instinct that m ecclesiastical matters always insists on 
custom, gradually stereotyped such practices till they 
were written down as rubrics and became part of the 
ritual. Nor is there any suspicion that the people, 
who were unconsciously evolving this ritual, confused, 
the image with its prototype or forgot that to God 
only supreme homage is due. The forms they used 
were as natural to them as saluting a flag is to us. 

At the same time one must admit that just before 
the Iconoclast outbreak things had gone very far in 
the direction of image-worship. Even then it is in- 
conceivable that any one, except perhaps the most 
grossly stupid peasant, could have thought that an 
image could hear prayers, or do anything tor us. And 
yet the way in which some people treated their holy 
icons argues more than the merely relative honour 
that Catholics are taught to observe towards them. In 
the first place images had multiplied to an enormous 
extent everywhere; the walls of churches were covered 
inside from floor to roof with icons, scenes from the 
Bible, allegorical groups. (Dom Leclercq quotes S. 
Maria Antiqua built in the seventh century in the Ro- 
man Forum, with its systematic arrangement of paint- 
ings covering the whole church, as an example of this — 
Hefele-Leclercq, ‘'Histoire des Conciles ”, III, 610 sq.). 
Icons, especially in the East, were taken on journeys 
as a protection, they marched at the head of armies, 
and presided at the races in the hippodrome; they 
himg in a place of honour in every room, over every 
shop; they covered cups, garments, furniture, rings; 
wherever a possible space was found, it was filled with 
a picture of Christ, our Lady, or a saint. It is diflScult 
to understand exactly what those Byzantine Chris- 
tians of the seventh and eighth centuries thought 
about them. The icon seems to have been in some 
sort the channel through which the saint was ap- 
proached; it has an almost sacramental virtue m 
arousing sentiments of faith, love and so on, in those 
who gazed upon it; through and by the icon God 
worked miracles; the icon even seems to have had a 
kind of personality of its own, inasmuch as certain pic- 
tures were specially eflScacious for certain ^aces (see 
F. Marin, ‘ ' Les moines de Constantinople ”, Paris, 1897, 
pp. 318-21; Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., Ill, pp. 607-8). 
Icons were crowned with garlands, incensed, kissed. 
Lamps burned before them, hymns were sung in their 
honour. They were applied to sick persons by con- 
tact, set out in the path of a fire or flood to stop it by a 
sort of magic. In many prayers of this time the nat- 
ural inference from the words would be that the ac- 
tual picture is addressed. 

If so much reverence was paid to ordinary images 
‘^made with hands”, how much more was given to the 
miraculous ones ”not made with hands” (€Ik6p€s 
axeLpowoiTjTaL ) . Of these there were many that had de- 
scended miraculously from heaven, or — like the most 
famous of all at Edessa — had been produced by our 
Lord Himself by impressing His face on a cloth (see 
* ^ Diet, d^arch. chr^t.”, s. v. ”Abgar ”. The story of the 
Edessa picture is the Eastern form of our Veronica 
legend). The Emperor Michael II (820-9), in his letter 
to Louis the Pious, describes the excesses of the image- 
worshippers: “They have removed the holy cross 
from the churches and replaced it by images before 
which they burn incense. . , . They sing psalms be- 


fore these images, prostrate themselves before them, 
implore their help. Many dress up images in linen 
garments and choose them as god-parents for their 
children. Others who become monks, forsaking the 
old tradition according to which the hair that is shorn 
off is received by some distinguished person, let it fall 
into the hands of soine image. Some priests scrape the 
paint off images, mix it with the consecrated bread 
and wine and give it to the faithful. Others place the 
body of the Lord in the hands of images from which it 
is taken by the communicants. Others again, despis- 
ing the churches, celebrate Divine Service in private 
houses, using an image as an altar” (Mansi, XIV, 
417-22; Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., Ill, 2,612). These 
are the words of a bitter Iconoclast, and should, no 
doubt, be received with caution. Nevertheless most 
of the practices described by the emperor can be estab- 
lished by other and quite unimpeachable evidence. 
For instance, St. Theodore of the Studion writes to 
congratulate an official of the court for having chosen 
a holy icon as godfather for his son (P. G., XCIX, 
962-3; Hefele-Leclercq^ loc. cit., 613). Such ex- 
cesses as these explain m part at least the Iconoclast 
reaction of the eighth century. And the Iconoclast 
storm produced at least one good result — the Seventh 
(Ecumenical Synod (Nicsea II, 787), which, while de- 
fending the holy images, explained the kind of worship 
that may lawfully and reasonably be given to them 
and discountenanced all extravagances. A curious 
story, that illustrates the length to which the w^orship 
of images had gone by the eighth century, is told in the 
“New Garden” (NIoj' UapadeLaiov — Pratum Spiritu- 
ale) of a monk of Jerusalem, John Moschus (d. 619). 
This work was long attributed to Sophronius of Jeru- 
salem (Krumbacher, “Byz. Litt.”, ISS). In it the 
author tells the story of an old monk at Jerusalem who 
was much tormented by temptations of the flesh. At 
last the devil promised him peace on condition that he 
would cease to honour his picture of our Lady He 
promised, kept his word, and then began to suffer 
temptations against faith. He consulted his abbot, 
who told him that he had better suffer the former evil 
(apparently even give way to the temptation) “rather 
than cease to worship our Lord and God Jesus Christ 
with His mother” (quoted by Schwarzlose, “Der Bil- 
derstreit”, pp. 19-20). 

On the other hand, in Rome especially, we find the 
position of holy images explained soberly and reason- 
ably. They are the books of the ignorant. This idea 
is a favourite one of St. Gregory the Great (d. 604) . He 
writes to an Iconoclast bishop, Serenus of Marseilles, 
who had destroyed the images in his diocese: “Not 
without reason has antiquity allowed the stories of 
saints to be painted in holy places. And we indeed 
entirely praise thee for not allowing them to be adored, 
but we blame thee for breaking them. For it is one 
thing to adore an image, it is quite another thing to 
learn from the appearance of a picture what we must 
adore. What books are to those who can read, that is 
a picture to the ignorant who look at it; in a picture 
even the unlearned may see what example they should 
follow; in a picture they who know no letters may yet 
read. Hence, for barbarians especially, a picture 
takes the place of a book” (1^. ix, 105, in P. L., 
LXXVII, 1027). But in the East, too, there were 
people who shared this more sober Western view. 
Anastasius, Bishop of Theopolis (d. 609), who was a 
friend of St. Gregory and translated his ‘ ^ Regula pastor- 
alis ” into Greek, expresses himself in almost the same 
way and makes the distinction between 7rpo<rKi5w7<rts 
and Xarpe/o that became so famous in Iconoclast times: 
“We worship (TpocKVPodpLev) men and the holy angels; 
we do not adore (KarpeiiopLev) them. Moses says: Thou 
shalt worship thy God and Him only shalt thou adore. 
Behold, before the word ‘ adore' he puts ^only', but 
not before the word 'worship'; because it is lawful to 
worship [creatures], since worship is only giving 
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special honour ^fi(jf>a<ns), but it is not lawful to 
adore them nor by any means to give them prayers of 
adoration (Tpoa-eti^acrdaL) (Schw'arzlose, op. cit., 24). 

(4) Enemies op Image-worship before Icono- 
CLASM. — Long before the outbreak in the eighth cen- 
tury there vrere isolated cases of persons who feared 
the ever-growing cult of images and saw in it danger of 
a return to the old idolatry. We need hardly quote in 
this connection the invectives of the Apostohc Fathers 
against idols (Athenagoras, “Legatio pro Christ.'’, 
xv-xvii; Theophilus, ‘^Ad Autolycum’^, II; Minu- 
cius Felix, ‘^Octavius”, xxvii; Amobius, “Disp, 
adv. Gentes”; Tertullian, “De Idololatria ", I; Cy- 
prian, “De idolorum vanitate”), in which they de- 
nounce not only the worship^ but even the manufac- 
ture and possession of such images. These texts all 
regard idols, that is, images made to be adored. But 
canon xxxvi of the S 3 Tiod of Elvira is important. 
This was a general synod of the Church of Spain held, 
apparently about the year 300, in a city near Granada 
(Hefele-Leclercq, “Hist, des Cone.", I, 212-64), It 
made many severe laws against Christians who re- 
lapsed into idolat^, heresy, or sins against the Sixth 
Commandment. The canon reads: “It is ordained 
(Placuit) that pictures are not to be in churches, so 
that that which is worshipped and adored shall not 
be painted on walls ” (ibid., p. 240). The meaning of 
the canon has been much discussed. De Rossi and 
Hefele thought it was only a precaution against possi- 
ble profanation by pagans who might go into a church 
(ibid). Dom Leclercq (“Manuel d’arch^ologie ", II, 
140) and J, Tunnel (“Rev. du clerg4 franQ,", 1906, 
XLV, 508) see in it a law against pictures on principle. 
In any case the canon can have produced but a slight 
effect even in Spain, where there were holy pictures in 
the fourth century as in other countries. But it is in- 
teresting to see that just at the end of the first period 
there were some bishops who disapproved of the grow- 
ing cult of images. Eusebius of Caesarea (d. 340), the 
Father of Church History, must be counted among th^ 
enemies of icons. In several places in his history he^ 
shows his dislike of them. They are a heathen cus- 
tom” (idvLK^ avviScLay Hist, eccl., VII, 18); he wrote 
many arguments to persuade Constantine's sister Con- 
stantia not to keep a statue of our Lord (see Mansi, 
XIII, 169). A contemporary bishop, Asterius of 
Amasia, also tried to oppose the spreading tendency. 
In a sermon on the parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
he says: “Do not paint pictures of Christ; he humbled 
himself enough by becoming man” (quoted by 
Schwarzlose, op. cit., 7 Jfrom Combefis, “Auctar. nov. , 
I, ' ‘ Horn, iv in Div. et Laz.”) . Epiphanius of Salamis 
(d. 403) tore down a curtain in a church in Palestine 
because it had a picture of Christ or a saint (Schwarz- 
lose, ibid., 7-8). The Arian Philostorgius (fifth cen- 
tury) too was a forerunner of the Iconoclasts (Hist. 
Eccl., II, 12; VII, 3), as also the Bishop of Marseilles 
(Serenus), to whom St. Gregory the Great wrote his 
defence of pictures (see above) . Lastly we may men- 
tion that in at least one province of the Church (Cen- 
tral Syria) Christian art developed to great perfection 
while it systematically rejected all representation of 
the human figure (L. Br4hier, “La querelle des im- 
ages”, p. 8-9; Hefele-Leclercg, III, 613-4). These 
exceptions are few compared with the steadily increas- 
ing mfiuence of images and their worship all over 
Otostendom, but they serve to show that the holy 
icons did not win their place entirely without opposi- 
tion, and they represent a thin stream of opposition 
as the antecedent of the virulent Iconoclasm of the 
eighth century. 

(5) Images after Iconoclasm. — Coronation of 
Images . — ^After the storm of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies (see Iconoclasm), the Church throughout the 
world settled down again in secure possession of her 
images. Since their triumphant return on the Feast 
of Orthodoxy in 842, their position has not again been 


questioned by any of the old Churches. Only now the 
situation has become more clearly defined. The Sev- 
enth General Council (Nicsea II, 787) had laid down 
the principles, established the theological basis, re- 
strained the abuses of image-worship. That council 
was accepted by the great Church of the five patri- 
archates as equm to the other six. Without accepting 
its decrees no one could be a member of that church, 
no one can to-day be Catholic or Orthodox. Images 
and their cult had become an integral part of the Faith ; 
Iconoclasm was now definitely a heresy condemned by 
the Church as much as Arianism or Nestorianism. 
The situation was not changed by the Great Schism of 
the^ pinth and eleventh centunes. Both sides still 
maintain the same principles in this matter; both 
equally revere as an oecumenical synod the last council 
in which they met in unison before the final calamity. 
The Orthodox agree to all that Catholics say (see next 
paragraph) as to the principle of venerating images. 
So do the old Eastern scmsmatical Churches. Al- 
though they broke away long before Iconoclasm and 
Nicsea II they took with them then the principles 
we maintain — sufl&cient evidence that those principles 
were not new in 787. Nestorians, Armenians, Jaco- 
bites, Copts, and Abyssinians fill their churches with 
holy icons, bow to them, incense them, kiss them, just 
as do the Orthodox. 

But there is a difference not of principle but of 
practice between East and West, to which we have 
already alluded. Especially since Iconoclasm, the 
East dislikes solid statues. Perhaps they are too 
reminiscent of the old Greek gods. At all events, the 
Eastern icon (whether Orthodox, Nestorian or Mono- 
physite) is always flat— a painting, mosaic, baa-rehef. 
some of the less intelligent Easterns even seeni to see a 
question of principle in this and explain the difference 
between a holy icon, such as a Christian man should 
venerate, and a detestable idol, in the simplest and 
crudest way: icons are flat, idols are solid. However, 
that is a view that has never been suggested by their 
Church oflacially; she has never made this a ground of 
complaint against Latins, but admits it to he (as of 
course it is) simply a difference of fashion or habit, and 
she recognizes that we are justified by the Second 
Council of Nicaea in the honour we pay to our statues, 
just as she is in the far more elaborate reverence she 
pays to her flat icons. 

In the West the exuberant use of statues and pic- 
tures during the Middle Ages is well known and may be 
seen in any cathedral in which Protestant zeal has not 
destroyed the carving. A discussion of early medieval 
use in England will be found in Daniel Rock, “Church 
of our Fathers ”, chapters viii and ix (ed. G. W. Hart 
and W. H. Frere, London, 1905, vol. III). In the 
East it is enough to go into any Orthodox Church to 
see the crowd of holy icons that cover the walls, that 
gleam right across the church from the iconostasis. 
And the churches of the Eastern sects that have no 
iconostasis show as many pictures in other places.^ As 
specimens of exceedingly heautiful and curious icons 
painted after the Iconoclast troubles at Constanti- 
nople, we may mention the mosaics of the Kahrio-J Qmi 
(the old “Monastery in the Country ”, Mov^ rvjs xt6/>as) 
near the Adrianople gate. The Turks by some acci- 
dent have spared these mosaics in tumuig the church 
into a mosque. They were put up by order of An- 
dronicus II (1282-1328) ; they cover the whole church 
within, representing complete cycles of the events of 
our Lord's life, images of Him, His mother, and vari- 
ous saints; and stifl show in the desecrated building 
an example of the splendid pomp with which the later 
Byzantine Church carried out the principles of the 
Second Nicsean Council (see Ch. Diehl, “Les Mo- 
sai'ques de Kahrie-Djami” in his “Etudes byzan- 
tines”, Paris, 1905, pp. 392-431). 

In both East and West the reverence we pay to 
images has crystallized into formal ritual. In the 
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Latin Rite the priest is commanded to bow to the cross 
in the sacristy before he leaves it to say Mass (‘^Ritus 
servandus ” in the Missal, II, 1) ; he bows again pro- 
foundly “to the altar or the image of the crucifix 
placed upon it ” when he begins Mass (ibid., II, 2) ; he 
begins incensing the altar by incensing the crucifix on 
it (IV, 4) , and bows to it every time he passes it (ibid.) ,* 
he also incenses any relics or images of saints that may 
be on the altar (ibid.). In the same way many such 
commands throughout our rubrics show that always a 
reverence is to be paid to the cross or images of saints 
whenever we approach them. The Byzantine Rite 
shows if possible even more reverence for the holy 
icons. They must be arranged according to a system- 
atic scheme across the screen between the^ choir and 
the altar that from this fact is called iconostasis 
(etKovSrraa’LSj picture-stand; see Fortescue, “Orth. 
Eastern Church”, pp. 403-4); before these pictures 
lamps are kept always burning. Among them, on either 
side of the royal door, are those of our Lord and His 
Mother. As part of the ritual the celebrant and the 
deacon before they go in to vest bow profoundly be- 
fore these and say certain fixed prayers : “We worship 
(TrpQ(najvodfjjev) Thine immaculate image, 0 Christ”, 
etc. (“Euchologion”, Venice, 1898, p. 35); and 
they too throughout their services are constantly 
tola to pay reverence to the holy icons. Images 
tW were in possession and received worship all over 
Christendom without question till the Protestant Re- 
formers, true to their principle of falling back on the 
Bible only, and finding nothing about them in the New 
Testament, sought in the Old Law rules that were 
never meant for the New Church and discovered in the 
First Commandment (which they called the second) a 
command not even to make any graven image. Their 
successors have gradually tempered the severity of 
this, as of many other of the original principles of their 
founders. Calvinists keep the rule of admitting no 
statues, not even a cross, fairly exactly still. Lu- 
therans have statues and crucifixes. In Anglican 
churches one may fibid any principle at work, from 
that of a bare cross to a perfect plethora of statues and 
pictures. 

The coronation of images is an example of an old 
and obvious symbolic sign of honour that has become 
a fixed rite. The Greek pagans offered golden crowns 
to their idols as specially worthy gifts. St. Irenseus 
(d. 202) already notices that certain Christian heretics 
(the Carpocratian Gnostics) crown their images; he 
disapproves of the practice, though it seems timt part 
of his dislike at any rate is because they crown statues 
of Christ alongside of those of Pythagpras, Plato, and 
Aristotle (“Adv. omn. haer.”, I, xxv, sixth edition, 
Leipzig, 1853, p. 253) . The offering of crowns to adorn 
images became^ a common practice in the Eastern 
Churches. In itself it would mean no more than 
adding such additional splendour to the icon as might 
also be given by a handsome gold frame. Then the 
afiBixing of the crown naturally attracted to itself a 
certain amount of ritual, and the crown itself, like all 
things dedicated to the use of the Church, was blessed 
before it was affixed. 

At Rome, too, a ceremony evolved out of this pious 
practice. A famous case is the coronation of the pic- 
ture of our Lady in St. Mary Major. Clement VIII 
(1592-1605) presented crowns (one for our Lord and 
one for His Mother, both of whom are represented in 
the picture) to adorn it ; so also did succeeding popes. 
These crowns were lost and Gregory XVI (1831-46) 
determined to replace them. On 15 August, 1837, 
surrounded by cardinals and prelates, he brought 
crowns, blessed them with a prayer composed for the 
occasion, sprinkled them with holy water, and in- 
censed them. The “Regina Coeli ” having been sung, 
he aflSxed the crowns to the picture, saying the form 
— “Sicuti per menus nostras coronaris in terris, ita a 
te gloria et honore coronari mereamur in ccbHs ” — for 


our Lord, and a similar form (per te a Jesu Christo 
Filio tuo . . . ) for our Lady. There was another 
collect, the Te Deum, a last collect, and then High 
Mass coram Pontifice, The same day the pope issued a 
Brief (Ccelestis Regina) about the rite. The crowns 
are to be kept by the canons of St. Mary Major. The 
ceremonial used on that occasion became a standard 
for similar functions (see Moroni, “Dizionario di 
Erudizione storico-ecclesiastica ”, Venice, 1842, XVII, 
pp. 239-41, where the prayers and ceremonies are 
given). 

The Chapter of St. Peter have a right to crown 
statues and pictures of our Lady since the seventeenth 
century. A certain Count Alexander Sforza-Palla- 
vicini of Piacenza set aside a sum of money to pay for 
crowns to be used for this purpose. The first case 
was in 1631, when the chapter, on 27 August, crowned 
a famous picture, “Santa Maria della febbre”, in one 
of the sacristies of St. Peter. The count paid the ex- 
penses. Soon after, at his death, by his will (dated 3- 
July, 1636) he left considerable property to the chap- 
ter with the condition that they should spend the 
revenue on crowning famous pictures and statues of 
our Lady. They have done so since. The procedure 
is that a bishop may apply to the chapter to crown an 
image in his diocese. The canons consider his peti- 
tion; if they approve it they have a crown made and 
send one of their number to carry out the ceremony. 
Sometimes the pope himself has crowned images for 
the chapter. In 1815 Pius VII did so at Savona, and 
again in 1816 at Galloro near Castel Gandolfo. A list 
of images so crowned down to 1792 was published in 
th^ year at Rome (Raccolta delle immagini della 
btma Vergine ornate della corona d'oro) . The chap- 
ter has an “Ordo servandus in tradendis coronis 
aureis guse donantur a Rmo Capitulo S. Petri de Ur be 
sacris imaginibus B. M. V.” — apparently in manu- 
script only. The rite is almost exactly that used 
by Gregory XVI in 1837 (see Moroni, loc. cit., pp. 
238—45) . 

The Peinciples op Image-worship. — Lastly 
^something must be said about Catholic principles con- 
cerning the worship of sacred images. The Latin Cuh 
tus sacrarum imaginum may quite well be translated (aa 
it always was in the past) “worship of holy images”, 
and “image-worshipper” is a convenient term for 
cvltor imaginum — elKovodoxiXos, as opposed to elicovo-- 
KMorrrjs (image-breaker). Worship by no means 
implies only the supreme adoration that may be given 
only to God. It is a general word denoting some more 
or less high degree of reverence and honour, an ac- 
knowledgment of worth, like the German Verehrung 
(“with my body I thee worship ” in the marriage ser- 
vice; English city companies are “worshipful”; a 
magistrate is “Your worship”, and so on. See the 
excellent note on the use of tnis word in D. Rock, 
“ The Church of our Fathers ”, III, p. 285) . We need 
not then hesitate to speak of our worship of images; 
though no doubt we shall often be called upon to ex- 
plain the term. 

We note in the fiirst place that the First Command- 
ment (except inasmuch as it forbids adoration and 
service of images) does not affect us at all. The Old 
Law — including the ten commandments — as far as it 
only promulgates natural law is of course eternal. No 
possible circumstances can ever abrogate, for instance, 
the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Commandments. On 
the other hand, as far as it is positive law. it was once 
for all abrogated by the promulgation or the Gospel 
(Rom., viii, 1-2; Gal., iii, 23-5, etc.; Acts, xv, 28-9). 
Christians are not bound to circumcise, to abstain from 
levitically unclean food and so on. The Third Com- 
mandment that ordered the Jews to keep Saturday 
holy is a typical case of a positive law abrogated and 
replaced by another by the Christian Churcn. So in 
the First Commandment we must distinguish the 
clauses — “Thou shalt not have strange gods before 
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me Thou shall not adore them nor serve them '' — 
which are eternal natural law (prohibitum quia ma- 
lum) y from the clause: ‘^Thou shalt not make to thy- 
self any graven image’', etc. In whatever sense tne 
archaeologist may understand this, it is clearly not 
natural law, nor can anyone prove the inherent wick- 
edness of making a graven thing ; therefore it is Divine 
positive law (malum quia prohibitum) oi th& Old Dis- 
pensation that no more applies to Christians than the 
law of marrying one’s brother’s widow. 

Since there is no Divine positive law in the New 
Testament on the subject, Christians are bound firstly 
by the natural law that forbids us to give to any 
creature the honour due to God alone, and forbids the 
obvious absurdity of addressing prayers or any sort of 
absolute worship to a manufactured image; secondly, 
by whatever ecclesiastical laws may have been made 
on this subject by the authority of the Church. The 
situation was defined quite clearly by the Second 
Council of Nicsea in 787. In its seventh session the 
Fathers drew up the essential decision (Spos) of the 
synod. In this, after repeating the Nicene Creed and 
the condemnation of former heretics, they come to the 
burning question of the treatment of noly images. 
They speak of real adoration, supreme worship paid 
to a being for its own sake only, acknowledgment of 
absolute dependence on some one who can ^ant fa- 
vours without reference to any one else. This is what 
they mean by \arpeia, and they declare emphatically 
that this kina of worship must be given to God only; 
it is sheer idolatry to pay Xarpefa to any creature at 
all. In Latin, odoratio is generally (though not al- 
ways; see e. g. in the Vulgate, II Kings, i, 2, etc.) 
used in this sense. Since the council especially there 
is a tendency to restrict it to this sense only, so that 
adorare sanctos certainly now sounds scandalous So 
in English by adoration we now always understand the 
Xarpcftt of the Fathers of the Second Nicaean Council. 
From this adoration the council distinguishes respect 
and honourable reverence (dcrTctcrpi^s nal riuririK^ vpo<r- 
K 6 v 7 itrLs) such as may be paid to any venerable or 
great person — ^the emperor, patriarch, and so on. A 
fortiori may and should such reverence be paid to the 
saints who reign with God. The words wpotricOvric-is 
(as distinct from "KarpeLa) and Sov\€la became the 
technical ones for this inferior honour. Tlpo<nc6v7j<ns 
(which oddly enough means etymologically the same 
thing as odoratio — ad + os, Kvveip, to kiss) corresponds 
in Christian use to the Latin veneratio; dov>^[a would 
generally be translated cultus. In English we use 
veneration, reverence, cult, worship for these ideas. 
TMs reverence will be expressed in signs determined by 
custom and etiquette. It must be noted that all out- 
ward marks of resi)ect are only arbitary signs, like 
words; and that signs have no inherent necessary 
coimotation. They mean what it is agreed and under- 
stood that they shall mean. It is always impossible 
to maintain that any si^ or word must necessarily 
signify some one idea. Like fiags these things have 
come to mean what the people who use them intend 
them to mean. Kneeling in itself means no more than 
sitting. In regard then to genuflexions, kisses, in- 
cense and such signs paid to any object or person the 
only reasonable standard is the understood intentioy 
of the people who use them. Their greater or le^ 
abundance is a matter of etiquette that may well dif- 
fer in different countries. Kneeling especially by no 
means always connotes supreme adoration. People 
for a long time knelt to kings. The Fathers of Nicsea 
II further distinguish between absolute and relative 
worship. Absolute worship is paid to any person for 
his own sake. Relative worship is paid to a sign, not 
at all for its own sake, but for the sake of the thmg sig- 
nified. The sign in itself is nothing, but it shares the 
honour of its prototype. An insult to the sign (a flag 
or statue) is an insult to the thing of which it is a sign; 
so also we honour the prototype by honouring the 


si^. In this case all the outward marks of reverence, 
visibly directed towards the sign, turn in intention 
towards the real object of our reverence;j#-the thing 
signified. The sign is only put up as a visible direc- 
tion for our reverence, because the real thing is not 
physically present. Every one knows the use of such 
signs in ordinary life.^ People salute flags, bow to 
empty thrones, uncover to statues and so on ; nor does 
any one think that this reverence is directed to col- 
oured bunting or wood and stone. 

It is this relative worship that is to be paid to the 
cross, images of Christ and the saints, while the inten- 
tion directs it all really to the persons these things 
represent. The text then of the decision of the sev- 
enth session of Nicsea II is: “We define (dpl^ojuey) 
with all certainty and care that both the figure of the 
sacred and life-giving Cross, as also the venerable and 
holy images, wether made in colours or mosaic or 
other materials, are to be placed suitably in the holy 
churches of God, on sacred vessels and vestments, on 
walls and pictures, in houses and by roads; that is to 
say, the images of our Lord God and Saviour Jesus 
CiJrist, of our immaculate Lady the holy Mother of 
God, of the honourable angels and all saints and holy 
men. For as often as they are seen in their pictorial 
representations, people who look at them are ardently 
lifted up to the memory and love of the originals and 
induced to give them respect and worshipful honour 
(d^TCLoidv KoX TifiriTLK^v vp(i(TK 6 vr)(TLv) but not real ado- 
ration (AX'rjBtvhv Xarpelav), which according to our faith 
is due only to the Divine Nature. So that offerings of 
incense and lights are to be given to these as to the 
figure of the sacred and life-giving Cross, to the holy 
Gospel-books and other sacred objects in order to do 
them honour, as was the pious custom of ancient times. 
For honour paid to an image passes on to its proto- 
type; he who worships (6 wporKwlav) an image wor- 
ships the reality of him who is painted in it ” (Mansi, 
XIII, pp. 378-9; Harduin, IV, pp. 453-6; Denjzinger, 
“Enchiiidion’', 10th ed., no. 302; Hefele-Leclercq, 
op. cit.. Ill, pp. 772-3). 

That is still the stand-point of the Catholic Church. 
The question was settlecf for us by the Seventh QEcu- 
menical Council ; nothing has since been added to that 
definition./ The customs by which we show our “re- 
spect and worshipful honour” for holy images natu- 
rally vary in different coimtries and at different times. 
Orly the authority of the Church has occasionally 
stepped in, sometimes to prevent a spasmodic return 
to Iconoclasm, more often to forbid excesses of such 
signs of reverence as would be misunderstood and give 
scandal. 

The Schoolmen discussed the whole question at 
length. St. Thomas declares what idolatry is in the 
“ Summa Theologica II-II, Q. xciv, and explains the 
use of images in the Catholic Church (ib., a. 2^ ad 
He distinguishes between latria and duha (ib., H-IL 
Q. ciii). The twenty-fifl^i session of the Council of 
Trent (Dec.. 1543) repeats faithfully the principles of 
Nicsea II: ‘^[The holy Synod comm^mds] that images 
of Christ, the Virgin Mother of God, and other saints 
are to be held and kept especially in churches, that 
due honour and reverence (fiehi^m honorem et verwra- 
tionem) are to be paid to them,fnot that any divinity 
or power is thought to be in them for the sake of 
which they may be worshipped, or that anything cm 
be asked of them, or that any trust may be put in 
images, as was done by the heathen who put their 
trust in their idols [Ps. cxxxiv, 15 aqq.]; but because 
the honour shown to them is referred to the prototypes 
winch they represent, so that by kissing, uncovermg 
to, kneeling before images we adore Christ and honour 
the saints whose likeness they bear ” (Denzinger, no. 
986) . As an example of contemporary Catholic teach- 
ing on this subject one could hardly quote anything 
better expressed than the “Catepmsm of Christian 
Doctrine used in England by command of the Gath- 
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olic bishops. The four answers, nos. 184-187, sum 
up the whole position exactly: (184) ‘'It is forbidden 
to give divine honour or worship to the angels and 
saints, for this belongs to God alone/^ (185) "'We 
should pay to the ai^els and saints an inferior honour 
or worship, for this is due to them as the servants and 
special friends of God.’' (186) “We should give to 
relics, crucifixes and holy pictures a relative honour, 
as they relate to Christ and his saints and are memo- 
rials of them.” (187) “We do not pray to relics 
or images, for they can neither see nor hear nor 
help us.” 

Le clbrcQi Manuel d’archeologie Chretienne depuis les origines 
juaqu'au VlII^ siecle (2 voJs., Paris, 1907), Kraus, Geachichte 
4er chriatlieken Kunst, I (Freiburg un Br., 1896); Kaupmann, 
Handbuch der chnatlichen Archaologie (Paderbom, 1906); 
Palmer (ed. BrownIjO'w and Nobthcote), An Introduction 
to Early Christian SyinboUsm (London, 1900) ; Beissel, Bilder 
au8 der Geschichte der aUchristlichen Kunst und iMurgte %n 
Italien (Freiburg im Br., 1899); B^othingham, The Monuments 

Christian Rome (New York, 1908); Gass, Symbolik der griech- 
wchm Kirche (1872), pp 316 sqq.; Kattenbusch, Konfea- 
sionskundet I (J^eiburg nn Br., 1892), pp. 467 sag ; Habnack, 
Dogmengeachichte (4th ed., TiibiMsnT-), pp- 478-90,* Eado- 
wiTz, Ikonographie der Uedigen (Berlin, 1852); Idem, Christ- 
hche Kunstsymbolik u. Ikonographie (Frankfurt, 1839); 
Bchwarzlose, Der Bilderetre^t (Gotha, 1890), oh. i, pp. 1-36. 

Adeian Fobtescue. 

Xmagination. — Its Nature. — ^Imagination is the 
faculty of representing to oneself sensible objects in- 
dependently of an actual impression of those objects 
on our senses. It is, accordmg to scholastic psychol- 
ogy, one of the four internal senses, distinct, on the one 
hand, from the sensits intimus, the sensits cestimativTis, 
and the memory, and, on the other hand, distinct from 
the spiritual intellect. The last distinction is to be 
specially noted on account of the similarity between 
the operations of the imagination and certain acts of 
the intellect. We acquire knowledge of our different 
faculties only from a study of their operations, and 
the nature of image is the object of endless contro- 
versy. Is it psychologically identical with percep- 
tion, being differentiated only by lesser intensity? 
Or, on the contrary, has it a specific nature of its own? 
It would be hard to say. The problem is very com- 
plex and perhaps insoluble. The analogy and the 
points of contact between the image and the percep- 
tive representation are evident; but they hardly seem 
to justify an identification of the image with the com- 
plete perception, and the opinion which regards them 
as distinct still seems to us the more probable. The 
imagination is a psycho-physical faculty. To think 
it can be reduced to the physiological functioning of 
the brain is an unwarranted and misleading assump- 
tion, though it is quite clear that its operations postu- 
late a material basis. Cerebral fatigue, mental dis- 
ease, and the necessarily quantitative character of its 
objects leave no room for doubt on this point. 

Object. — ^Although the imagination is independent 
of actual impression by sensible objects, yet it can 
represent only what has in some way passed through 
the senses. There is in this regard, however, a very 
marked difference between the aifferent external 
senses. In the case of normal subjects visual images 
are the most numerous and the most perfect. Those 
derived from the sense of hearing are also very com- 
mon; but the images arising from the senses of taste, 
smell, and touch are much rarer, and many persons, 
normally constituted, declare that they never have 
them unless perhaps in almost imperceptible degree. 
There has been much discussion of late in regard to 
“affective" images. Hibot believes we can unhesi- 
tatingly assert their existence; they are constituted, 
he claims, by the revival of an affective state, inde- 
pendent of the mental representation of the object 
which first occasioned it. But the question is not 
settled; many persons emphatically deny the exist- 
ence of such images, and the question may be raised 
whether the so-called “affective image" is not the 
mere imaginative representation of a past affection, 


or the actual affective re-echo of an unusually im- 
pressive image. 

Divisions. — Imagination is two-fold, retentive (re- 
productive) and creative (productive). The object 
of the first is a sensible reality, which we have pre- 
viously perceived as such. The creative forms its 
object by combining elements which were separately 
perceived.^ The analysis of the creative imagination 
IS of considerable importance for the psychology of 
invention, and of artistic and intellectual initiative. 
It brings us in contact with that as yet mysterious 
region, which is designated by the very indefinite 
and certainly collective name of “subconsciousness”. 
Judged by their relative perfection, images are com- 
plete or incomplete, generic or schematic. The com- 
plete image approaches, in richness and precision, 
objective perception. It occurs most frequently 
among the passive images which will be discussed 
farther on. The incomplete image, as its name indi- 
cates, is less rich, less precise. Certain details of the 
object escape consciousness, but what is represented 
is still suflScient to characterise an individual object. 
Of course, its complete or incomplete character is 
relative and, consequently, susceptible of innumer- 
able gradations. The generic image results from the 
fusion of several more or less analogous images, with 
the incompatible differences eliminated. It corre- 
sponds to the ensemble of all the individual objects 
of one kind that the subject has ever perceived. This 
is why materialists and even persons incapable of 
psychological observation confound it with an abstract 
idea, from which, however, it is absolutely distinct. 
The generic image is evidently very inconmlete. The 
schematic image is still more summary, ft is hardly 
ever sought for its own sake; it gives only the schema 
of the object^ that is to say certain characteristic 
outlines sufficient to support the intellect in its proper 
fimctions. As a rule the schematic image alone would 
be insufficient for this purpose; it is, for instance, 
impossible to imagine a multitude of 40,000 objects, 
in a manner sufficiently precise to supply the intellect 
with the sensible factors, indispensable for the mathe- 
matical operations to which this number lends it- 
self, Hence the irresistible tendency to complete the 
schematic image by the verbal image, and the part 
which the word thus comes to play in the process of 
thought has given rise to serious errors. Not a few 
psychologists have mistaken the verbal image, which 
adds precision to the schematic image, for the idea 
itself, and it is evident that such a psychological 
error leads directly to nominalism. 

As regards genesis, images are either voluntary or 
spontaneous. Voluntary images are produced freely. 
We will to imagine our home, our parents, or some 
familiar place we have left. These images are usually 
incomplete, vague, and dull; we render them some- 
what more definite by fixing the attention on each 

art in turn, the grouping of all the parts into a unit 

eing the work of memory. Spontaneous, or passive 
images are entirely different. Without the slightest 
impulse or direction of our will, they spring up sud- 
denly in consciousness, representing at times an ob- 
ject which has no apparent connexion with the trend 
of our thoughts. Images occurring in a dream arc a 
good example, but sleep is by no means necessary 
for their production; any one who is accustomed to 
introspection will readily acknowledge that there are 
constantly arising from the depths of the soul passive 
images which often become the starting-point of now 
associations. However, they are best observed in 
the state of reverie. When this is brought on by 
fatigue, the most surprising images appear, and they 
are so well defined and so perfect that they might 
well pass for pseudo-hallucinations. 

The Externalizing op Images. — ^The relation ex- 
isting between the image and the “consciousness of 
presence ” is highly complex. The main point is to 
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detenmne whether the image tends naturally to ex- prevents them from corresponding exactly. Dis- 
ternaliae itself, i. e. whether the image if left to itself agreements therefore appear which force us to place 
would picture its object as eating outside the mind, images in a category distmct from that of perceptions, 
This has been denied at times, on account of the and our acquired associations convince us that they 
probable distinction between the perception and the belong to the unreal, or at least less real, world of the 
image, and also because a complete image is a rare conscious subject. This view is corroborated by the 
occurrence. Are we to admit that a generic or sch^ phenomenon of normal perception. The data of sense 
matic image could externalize itself? To admit this stir up through association images that complete 
would not settle the question; it is, rather, proba- them; the latter, then, must be in perfect accord with 
ble that every image would project itself were it not the former, and, as a matter of fact, we know that we 
mhibited by some other influence. It is, indeed, diffi- externalize them spontaneously. In dreams we pro- 
cult to recognize in a dream anything else than the ject into outer space incoherent images, but frequent 
play of images. For the animal as well as for man, a observation shows that we co-ordinate and complete 
dream manifestly runs its course in exterior space, and them, arranging them in a logical whole. It would 
provokes acts, which, if the externalizing of images be seem then most likely that along with this coherence 
denied, are quite incomprehensible. This theory is we produce their illusory externalization. It is well 
supported bv the characteristics of hallucination, known how suddenly fantastic images disappear as 
which also throw some light on the mechanism of soon as we recognize their absurdity. There seems to 
inhibition. In the case of hallucination the image, be no doubt then that images of their own nature tend 
even though corrected by reason, represents its object to externalize themselves, and they do so as long as no 
as existing in e:rterior space. We must remark, fur- conflict results therefrom. It will be urged, perhaps, 
ther, that hallucination takes place in cases of extreme that we are not conscious of this rational criticism 
fatigue or when certain cerebral centres appear to be demonstrating the logical impossibflity of extemaliz- 
paralyzed by poison. It is possible, of course, to refer the images; to this we rejoin that analytic reason 
the phenomenon not to paralysis but to toxic stimula- intervenes m exceptional cases only, and that it is 
tion. But such a solution seems to be excluded by the nearly always a question of simple acquired associa- 
manner in which we seize on the subconscious elements tions. Dogs and cats, without an inkling of the princi- 
and by the circumstances in which these elements pie of causality, seek the cause of sensible phenomena. 
come^ to the surface. Pseudo-hallucination offers a In like spontaneous fashion we inhibit or suppress our 
form intermediate between the totally inhibited image subjective images when they differ too widely from 
and hallucination. At times the objects appear with reahty. 

wonderful clearness mak in g us almost feel their pres- The Motive Force op Images. — ^It is well known 
ence; but the space they occupy does not correspond that an image inclines to action, and Ribot has for- 
with external space, nor nave they any spatial relation mulated the general law that every m^e tends to 
with the objects which we perceive by our senses, its own realization If external action does not 
They occur most naturally when one is dreaming or in always reveal all the images that arise in consciousness, 
a half-awakened state; and it is well-known that they the reason is that many of them are neutralized by 
are due to fatigue or to the suspension of critical rea- antagonistic images, which, owing to the character of 
son and voluntary intellectual activity. It is conse- their object, tend to issue in actions of an opposite 
quently when the image is most intense and when sort. Tlxis motive force of images makes itself lelt at 
another function, especially critical reason, is in abey- every moment of our lives; but it should be observed 
ance, that images display a tendency to externalize that ordinarily it acts only through an emotional state 
themselves, and, sometimes, are actually externalized, and perhaps, as scholastic philosophers maintain, by 
It seems therefore that, normally, the image would be means of a special “locomotive ” faculty. Be that as 
projected, if no other factor intervened. An analysis it may, it seems to be proved that, in order to influence 
of normal perception leads to the same conclusion.v action and movements, images need not necessarily be 
This, we know, is the outcome both of sensory impres^^ consciousness, much less at its focus. “Marginal ” 
sions and of the images that we externalize. What thd^ images, or even totally subconscious images, can act 
latter contribute is, it seems to us, just as objective as on our members and produce at times very complex 
what is contributed by the sensory impressions, movements. It would be an error to think that this 
There may be another way of inteipreting the phe- occurs only exceptionally and in abnormal conditipns; 
nomenon; but when we consider it in conjunction nevertheless it is through the practices of spiritism, 
with the facts just mentioned, it seems necessary to table turning, automatic writiijg. etc., that special 
admit that, normally, the image externalizes itself. attention has been drawn to it and the most striking 
Psychologists often raise the question why certain examples of it offered to the psychologist. The “mo- 
states of consciousness, such as perception, give us the tive force ” of images is only a particiuar instance of a 
impression of the external presence of an object, law so general tlat it dominates the whole ‘psychip 
Probably this impression is a primordial characteristic life. Each psychic state, whereverit may occur in tie 
and, from a psychological point of view, it would be human person, tends to spread over adjacent areas 
more natural to enquire why images in certain cases, and thereby produce equilibrium, i. e. the harmonious 
are devoid of that characteristic. Of course, that is condition of the whole personality. An image caus- 
no solution of the philosophical problem concerning ing a muscular contraction illustrates this diffusion in 
the objective value of our faculties: but the fact is of a very striking way, and that is why it has been ob- 
considerable importance in the domain of experi- served sooner and formulated in a more precise man- 
mental psychology. The only possible answer to the ner than any other. 

question seems to he as follows: the image is inhibited Elaboration of Images by the Intellect. — ^The 
and appears as subjective whenever its externalization image is the starting point and in some measure the 
would produce incoherence in the things perceived, immediate matter of all our intellectual operations. 
It is quite certain that children, possessing less of the It is certain that any cessation of imaginative activity 
critical sense and fewer acquired associations, readily puts an end at once to intellectual function; and since 
believe ‘'whatever comes into their heads”; and again these two faculties, imagination and intelligence, are 
great fatigue, drunkenness, and other states of the sort subjectively distinct, this dependence must be of an 
which are evidently obstacles to the action of reason objective sort, i. e. the intellect borrows from the 
are precisely the conditions in which images have the imagination. An analysis of our higher knowledge, 
greatest tendency to externalize themselves. even the most abstract, gives this explanation all the 

In normal circumstances there is always some spe- corroboration that immediate experience can furnish, 
cial note in the image or in the thing perceived which The ideas of the most spiritual things, such as God or 
VII.-43 
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virtue, yield through analysis just those elements 
which are taken from the purely sensible order, and 
are presented by the imagbation. Consequently, 
there can be no doubt as to the objective co-operation 
of the im^inative faculty b the phenomenon of 
ideation. But certam dangerous errors in thb matter 
must be guarded agamst. Hitherto we have insisted 
on the distbction to be observed between the sche- 
matic image and the idea. It would be a serious mis- 
take to admit that any combmation of images, however 
summary and refined, can furnish the object of the 
idea. Abstraction is often explabed as though its 
initial process, the leavmg aside of the bdividualizmg 
notes, applied to the image itself, and as though the 
residue of that operation were the mtellectual deter- 
mbant, the species imv^essa, which starts the mtellect 
itself bto action. Tiiis is clearly an^ illusion. ^ The 
image m its own essence is, and reinabs, bdiyidual; 
no separation of parts can brmg to view the universal, 
the non-quantitive, b it. We must consider the r61e 
of the image b ideation as somethbg quite different. 
It detennmes, not the intellectus agens, which would 
bemconeeivable, but the conscious subject, to produce 
the mtellectual object. There is no proportion/so far 
as the nature of the processes goea between the image 
and the object of the btellect. Only a spiritual fac- 
ulty (the intellectus agens) is proportioned to such an 
object; but the image is, as it were, a bait, which, m 
accordance with the nature of its own object, draws 
out the superior powers of the conscious subject. 
Hence, although everything b our mtellectual kriowl- 
edge is derived from the images, everythbg m it 
transcends them. These two aspects of the question, 
the essential dependence of the mtellect on the images, 
and its transcendency b respect to them, must always 
be considered if we are to understand accurately the 
part played by the image b the process of ideation. 
There result therefrom important consequences the 
study of which pertabs to the psychology of btelli- 
gci-ce. 

To conclude: we conceive the higher realities only 
by analogy with sensible thbgs, but it m no way fol- 
lows that we conceive nothbg but what is material. 
Images play a very important part b all the activities 
of the btellectual order; but they do not constitute 
that order itself. The very spirituality of the human 
soul depends on this latter truth. 

All general works on Psychology treat of the Imagination, 
and m moat cases in a aatisfactow manner. The follow!^ in 
particular may be cited: James, Principles of Psycholoffj/Cse^ 
York, 1892): Maher, Psychology (London, 1905); Ribot, 
Pssai star V imagination crSatrice (Palis, 1904); J, M., A propcs 
du sentiment de presence chez lee profanes et les mystiques in 
Revue des questions sdenHfiques (Brussels, 1908-9); Van Bibr- 
vliet, Images sensitives et images matrices in Rev, Philos., XHV 
(1897), pp. 113-128; Binbt, La pensSe sans images, Ibid., LV 
(1903), pp. 138-152; Db Craenb, Nos representations sensibles 
tnt&ieur^ in Rev. N&hjScol, 111 (1896), pp. 45-69; Dugas, 
^imagination (Paris, 1903); Grbbnwoop, Imagination in 
Dreams (Hew York, 1894); Jolt, De VtmaginjOign CPaxU, 
1877); PjlxujlJJBE, LHmagination etc. in Rev. de Philos., li 
(1902), pp. 701-718; Iobm, Th$orie des concepts (Paris, 1895); 
StjRBLBn, LHmagination m. Science Caih. (1896). 

M. P. i>E Munnynck. 

Imhonati, CAiano OnrsupPE, Cistercian of the Re- 
form of St. Bernard, orientalist, biographer, theo- 
logian; b. at Milan; flourished m the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. The date of his death is dis- 
puted; yet it certainly did not occur before the year 
1696. He occupied the chairs of theology and Hebrew 
m Rome and was raised to the dignity of abbot. A 
former pupil of Giulio Bartolocoi, who was a member 
of the same order and projector of the **Bibliotheoa 
magna rabbbica'', Imbonati eventually became his 
master's collaborator. Upon the demise of the latter 
he completed and edited the fourth volume (Rome, 
1693) of this monumental workj which, notwithstand- 
bg its shortcomings, bears witness to the untiring 
bdustry and vast erudition of its authors, and laid 
the foundation for Wolfs “Bibliotheca hebraica” and 


other works of the kmd. Imbonati brought out a 
supplementary fifth volume under the title “Biblio- 
theca latino-hebraica, sive de Scriptoribus latinis, qui 
ex diversis nationibus contra Judseos vel de re he- 
braic^ utcumque scripsere'' (Rome, 1694). This vol- 
ume also contains a “Chronology of Sacred Scripture”, 
and two dissertations of an apologetico-polemical 
character (viz., on the Messias, and on the Divinity 
and Humanity of Christ) based upon miscellaneous 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latm writings. Imbonati's 
“ Chronicon Tra^cum, sive de eventibus tragicis Prb- 
cipum” (Rome, 1696) has a didactic as well as a 
scientific aim, and was written chiefly for the guidance 
of “Principes veritatis amatores”. The dedicatory 
letter, prefixed to this work and addressed to Card. 
Ccelestmus Sfondratus, O.S.B., is dated from the 
Monastery of St. Bernard in the Baths of Diocletian, 
1 April, 1696. This is the latest date ascertamable 
concerning Imbonati's career. (See Bartolocci, 
Giulio.) 

Tibaboschi, Storia deUa Letteratura Italiana, VIII (Rome, 
1785), 346; Bibliotheca Casanatensis, O.P, Catalogus, IV 
(Rome, 17^), 242 sq.; Nouvelle Biegraphie G&nirale, s. v.; 
'Wotp, Bibliotheca hebreea, 1, 7; FiJrst, Bibliotheca judaica, II, 
91,111, LXXV; Jewish Encyclopedia, s. v Bartolocci. 

Thomas Plassmann. 


Imhof, Maximus von, German physicist; b. 26 
July, 1758, atRissbach, b Bavaria; a. 11 April, 1817, 
at Munich. He was the son of a shoemaker. After 
preliminary studies at Landshut he entered the Augus- 
tinian Order in 1780 and taught, in the monastery at 
Munich, physics, mathematics, and philosophy from 
1786 to 1791. In 1790 he became a member of the 
class in physics of the Munich Academy of Sciences, of 
which he was made director in 1800. In 1790 he 
received the appomtment of Professor of Physics and 
Mathematics at the Electoral Lyceum, and in 1792 he 
was called by the academy to lecture in public on 
experimental physics and chemistry- He was elected 
prior of his monastery b 1798. In 1802 he left the 
order and was made canon of the Frauenkirche in 
Munich. During twenty-one years he superintended 
the installation of lightning-rods in Bavaria. His 
important published works are: “Theoria electri- 
citatis”, Munich, 1790; “ Institutiones physices”, 
Munich, 1796; “Experimental-Naturlehre”^ Munich, 
1795; “Anfangs^ende der Chemie", Munich, 1802; 
“ Anweis ueber Butzableiter”, Munich, 1816. 

Lommbl, AUgemeine Deutsche Biographic, XIV (I4eip2ig, 
1881), 56-57. 

William Fox. 


Imitation of Christ, a work of spiritual devotion, 
also sometimes called the ‘ * Following of Christ Its 
puipose is to instruct the soul b Christian perfection 
with Christ as the Divme Model. It consists of a 
series of counsels of perfection written b Latin b a 
familiar and even colloquial style, and is divided bto 
four parts or books: (l) Useful admonitions for a 
spiritual life; (2) Admonitions concerning spiritual 
things; (3) Of bterior consolation; (4) Of the Blessed 
Sacrament- With the exception of the Bible^ it is. 
perhaps the most widely read spiritual book in the 
world. It was first published anonymously in a. p. 
1418. Its authorship was until recently in dispute,, 
being attributed to various spiritual writers, St. Ber- 
nard, St. Bonaventure, Innocent III, Henry of Kalkar, 
John a Kempis, Walter Hilton, Jean Charlier de Ger- 
son, and Giovanni Gersen. The claim of Thomas a 
Kempis has been completely vindicated in recent 
years. For details as regards the authorship and the 
nature of the work itself see Thomas a Kbmpis. 

Immaculate Oonception.— Thu Doctbinb. — In 
the Constitution “Ineffabilis Deus” of 8 December, 
1854, Pius IX pronounced and defined that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary b the first instant of her conoep- 
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tion, by a singular privilege and ^ce granted by 
God, in view of the merits of Jesus Clirist, She Saviour 
of the human race, was preserved exempt from all stain 
of original sin” (Denzinger, “Enchiridion”, 10th ed., 
n. 1641). The subject of this immunity from original 
sin is the person of Mary at the moment of the creation 
of her soul and its infusion into her body. The term 
conception does not mean the active or generative con- 
ception by her parents. Her body was formed in the 
womb of the mother, and the father had the usual 
share in its formation. The question does not con- 
cern the immaculateness of the generative activity 
of her parents. Neither does it concern the passive 
conception absolutely and simply {conceptio seminiSf 
carniSf inchoata), which, according to the order of 
nature, precedes the infusion of the rational soul. 
The person is Iruly conceived when the soul is created 
and infused into the body. Mary was preserved 
exempt from all stain of original sin at the firat 
moment of her animation, and sanctifying grace 
was given to her before sin could have taken effect 
in her soul. The formal active essence of original 
sin was not removed from her soul, as it is removed 
from others by baptism; it was excluded^ it never was 
in her soul. Simultaneously with the exclusion of sin, 
the state of ori^nal sanctity, innocence, and justice, 
as opposed to original sin, was conferred upon her, by 
whicn gift every stain and fault, all depraved emo- 
tions, passions, and debilities, essentially pertaining 
to original sin, were excluded. But she was not made 
exempt from the temporal penalties of Adam — ^from 
sorrow, bodily infirmities, and death. The immunity 
from original sin was given to Mary by a singular 
exemption from a universal law through the same 
merits of Christ, by which other men are cleansed 
from sin by baptism. Mary needed the redeeming 
‘Saviour to obtain this exemption, and to be delivered 
from the universal necessity and debt (dehitum) of 
being subject to original sin. The person of Manr, in 
consequence of her origin from Adam, should have 
been subject to sin, but, being the new Eve who was 
to be the mother of the new Adam, she was, by the 
eternal counsel of God and by the merits of Christ, 
withdrawn from the general law of original sin. Her 
redemption was the very masterpiece of Christ's 
redeeming wisdom. He is a greater redeemer who 
pays the debt that it may not be mcurre<l than he 
who pays after it has fallen on the debtor (Uilathome, 
“Immac. Conception”, p. 89). Such is the meaning 
of the term “Immaculate Conception”. 

The Holt Scripture. — ^No direct or categorical 
and stringent proof of the dogma can be brought 
forward from Scripture, But the first scriptural pass- 
age which contains the promise of the redemption, 
mentions also the Mother of the Redeemer. The 
sentence against the first parents was accompanied 
by the Earnest Gospel (PToto~evangelium)j which put 
enmity between the serpent and the woman: “ and I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman and her seed ; 
she (he) shall crush thy head and thou shalt lie in wait 
for her (his) heel” (Gen., iii, 15). The translation 
“she” of the Vulgate is interpretative; it originated 
after the 'fourth century (“Katholik”, 1893, 425), 
and cannot be defended critically. The conqueror 
from the seed of the woman, who should crusn the 
serpent's head, is Christ; the woman at enmity with 
the serpent is Mary (Hobergj “Genes,", p. 50; cf. 
Leimbacih “Messianische Weissagimgen^', 1909, pp. 
5 sq.). Grod puts enmity between her and Satan m 
the same manner and measure, as there is enmity 
between Christ and the seed of ,the serpent. Mary 
was ever to be in that exalted state of soul which the 
serpent had destroyed in man, i. e. in sanctifying 
grace. Only the continuous union of Mary with 
God by grace explains sufi&ciently the enmity be- 
tween her and Satan- The Proto-evangelium, there- 
fore, in the original text contains a direot promise 


of the Redeemer, and in conjunction therewith the 
manifestation of the masterpiece of His Redemption, 
the perfect preservation of His virginal Mother from 
original sin. The salutation of the angel Gabriel — 
xatpe KcxapircafiivT}, Hail, full of CTace (Luke, i, 28; 
cf. Bardenhew^er, “ManS VerkUndigung”, 95 sq.) — 
indicates a unique abundance of grace, a supernatural, 
godlike state of soul, which finds its explanation only 
in the Immaculate Conception of Mary. But the term 
K€x<iptr(afUv7j (full of grace) serves only as an illustra- 
tion, not as a proof of the do^a. From the texts 
Prov., viii, and Ecclus., xxiv, \^ich exalt the Wisdom 
of God and which in the liturgy are applied to Mary, 
the most beautiful work of God's Wisdom, or from 
the Canticle of Canticles (iv, 7, “Thou art all fair, 
O my love, and there is not a spot in thee ”), no theo- 
logical conclusion can be drawn. These passages, 
applied to the Mother of God, may be readily under- 
stood by those who know the pri-^ege of Mary, but 
do not avail to prove the doctrine dogmatically, and 
are therefore omitted from the Constitution “In- 
effabilis Deus ”. For the theologian it is a matter of 
conscience not to take an extreme position by applying 
to a creature texts which might imply the preroga- 
tives of God. 

Tradition. — ^In regard to the sinlessness of Mary 
the older Fathers are very cautious: some of them 
even seem to have been in error on this letter. ^ Ori- 
gen, although he ascribed to Mary high spiritual 
prerogatives, thought that, at the time of Christ's 
passion, the sword of disbelief pierced Mary's soul; 
that she was struck by the poniard of doubt; and that 
for her sins also Christ died (Origen, “In Luc. horn, 
xvii"; Lehner, “ Marienverehrung in den ersten 
Jahrh.", Stutteart, 1886, p. 150). Exactly in the 
same manner St. Basil writes in the fourth century; 
he sees in the sword, of which Simeon speaks, the 
doubt which ^ pierced Mary's soul (Basil, Ep. cclix; 
Lehner, op. cit., p. 152). St. Chrysostom accuses her 
of ambition, and of putting herself forward unduly, 
when she sought to speak to Jesus at Caphamaum 
(Matt., xii, 46; Chyrsostom, Horn, xliv; cf. also “In 
Matt.'', horn, iv; Lehner, pp. 152 sq.; E. Lucius, 
“Anfange des Heiligenkultus". Ttibingen, 1904, p. 
439; Himter, “Dognmtic Theol.”, II, p. 565), But 
these stray private opinions merely serve to show that 
theology is a progressive science. If we were to at- 
tempt to set forth the full doctrine of the Fathers 
on tne sanctity of the Blessed Vir^, which includes 
particularly the implicit belief in the hnmaculateness 
of her conception, we should be forced to transcribe 
a multitude of passages. In the testimony of the 
Fathers two points are insisted upon: her absolute 
purity and her position as the second Eve (cfr. I Cor., 
XV, 22). This celebrated comparison between Eve, 
while yet unmaculate and iucorrupt — that is to say, 
not subject to original sin — and the Blessed Virgin is 
developed by Justin (Dialog, cum Tryphone, 100), 
IrensBus (Contra Hsereses, III, xxii, 4), TertuUian 
fDe came Christi, xvii), Julius Firmicus Matemus 
(De errore profan. relig., xxvi), Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Catecheses, xii, 29), Epiphanius (H8eres,,lxxviii, 18), 
Theodotus of Ancyia (Or. in S. Deip., n. 11), Sedulius 
(Carmen paschale, II, 28). The Fathers call Mary 
the tabernacle exempt from defilement and corruption 
(ffippolytua “ Orat. in illud, Dominus pascit me”, in 
Gallandi, “Bibl. patrum”, II, 496); worthy of God, 
immaculate of the immaculate, most complete sanc- 
tity, perfect justice, neither deceived by the persua- 
sion of the serpent, nor infected with his poisonous 
breathing (Origen, “Horn, i in diversa”); mcorrupt, 
a •virgin immune through grace from every stain of 
sin (Ambrose, “Sermo xxii in Ps. cxviii); a dwelling 
fit for Christ, not because of her habit of body, but 
because of original grace (Maximus of Turin, “Horn, 
viii de Natali Domini”); a virgin innocent^ without 
spot, void of culpability, holy in body and m soul, a 
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lily springing among thorns, untaught the lUs of 
Eve . . . nor was there any communion in her of 
light with darkness, and, when not yet born, she wp 
consecrated to God (Theodatus of Ancyra, 

S. Dei Genitr.’^ in GaUandi, IX, 475). In refuting 
Pelagius St. Augustine declares that all the just have 
truly known of sin “ except the Holy Mary, of 

whom, for the honour of the Lord, I jml have no 
question whatever where sin is concerned (De i^tura 
et grati^L, c. xxxvi). Mary was pledg^ to Christ 
in the womb when she was made (Peter Chrysologu^ 

“ Sermo cxl de Annunt. B. M. V.”) ; it is evident and 
notorious that she was pure from etermty, exempt 
from every defect (Typicon S. Sabae) ; she was fon^d 
without any stain (St. Proclus, “Laudatio in b. l>ei 
Gen. ort.’*, I, 3); she was created in a condition more 
sublime and glorious than all other natures (The^ 
dorus of Jerusalem in Mansi, XII, 1140); when the 
Virgin Mother of God was to be born of Anne, nature 
did not dare to anticipate the germ of grace, but r^ 
mained devoid of fruit (John Damascene, Horn, i m 
B. V. Nativ.”, ii; cf. Ullathome, op. cit., 112 sq.). 

The Syrian Fathers never tire of extolling the sin- 
lessness of Mary. St. Ephraem considers no terms of 
eulogy too high to describe the excellence of Mary s 
grace and sanctity: ^‘Most holy Lady, Mother of 
God, alone most pure in soul and body, alone exce^- 

ing all perfection of purity alone made la thy 

entirety the home of all the graces of the Most Holy 
Spirit, and hence exceeding beyond all compare even 
the angelic virtues in purity and sanctity of soul and 

body my Lady most holy, all-pime,- all-imma^ 

ulate, ail-stamless, all-undefiled, all-incorrupt, 
inviolate . . . spotless robe of Him Who clothes 
Himself with li^t as with a garment . . . flower 
unfading, purple woven by God, alone most immac- 
ulate*’ rPrecationes ad Deiparam”, in 0pp. Grsec. 
Lat., Ill, 524-37). To St. Ephraem she was as inno- 
cent as Eve before her fall, a virgin most estranged 
from every stain of sin, more holy than the Seraphim, 
the sealed fountain of the Holy Ghost, the pure seed of 
God ever in body and in mind intact and immaculate 
(“Carmina Nisibena”, ed. Bickell, p. 122). Jacob of 
Sarug says that ‘‘the very fact that God has elected 
her proves that none was ever holier than Mary; if 
any stain had disfigured her soul, if any other virgin 
had been purer and holier, God would have selected 
her and rejected Mary” (ed. Bickell, “Ausgewahlte 
Gedichte”, pp. 228 sqq.). It seems, however, that 
Jacob of Sarug, if he had any clear idea of the doctrine 
of sin, held that Mary was perfectly pure from original 
sin (“the sentence against Adam and Eve”) at the 
Aimunciation (op. cit., p. 242), . ^ . 

St. John Damascene (Or. i Nativ. Deip., n. 2) 
esteems the supernatural influence of God at the 
generation of Mary to be so comprehensive that he 
extends it also to her parents. He says of them that, 
during the generation, they were filled and purified 
by the Holy Ghost, and freed from sexual concupis- 
cence. Consequently, according to the Damascene, 
even the human element of her origin, the material oi 
which she was formed, was pure and holy. This 
opinion of an immaculate active generation and the 
sanctity of the “conceptio carnis” was taken up by 
some Western authors; it was put forward by Petrus 
Comestor in his treatise against St. Bernard (ed. 
Louvain, 1536) and by others. Some writers even 
taught that Mary was bom of a virgin and that she 
was conceived in a miraculous manner when Joachim 
and Anne met at the golden gate of the temple (Trom- 
belli, “Marias SS. Vita”, sect. V, ii, 8; Summa aurea, 
II, 948. Cf. also the “Revelations” of Catherine Em- 
merich which contain the entire apocryphal legend of 
the miraculous conception of Mary — see Schmdger, 
“Leben Jesu nach den Gesichten A. K. Emmerich”, p. 
77 sqq.; Livius, “The Blessed Virgin in the Fathers of 
the mst six centuries”, 208 sqq.). From this sum- 


mary it appears that the belief in Mary's immunity 
from sin in her conception was prevalent amongst the 
Fathers, especially those of the Greek Church. The 
rhetorical character, however, of many^ of these and 
similar passages prevents us from laying too much 
stress on them, and interpreting them in a strictly 
literal sense. The Greek Fathers never formally or 
explicitly discussed the question of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Conception op St. John. — ^A comparison with 
the conception of Christ and that of St. John may 
serve to throw light both on the dogma and on the 
reasons which led the Greeks to celebrate at an early 
date the Feast of the Conc^tion of Mary. The con- 
ception of the Mother of God was beyond all com- 
parison more noble than that of St. John the Baptist, 
whilst it was immeasurably beneath that of her 
Divine Son. The soul of the precursor was not pre- 
served immaculate at its union with the body, but was 
sanctified either shortly after conception from a pre- 
vious state of sin, or through the presence of Jesus 
at the Visitation. Our Lord, being conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, was, by virtue of -his miraculous con- 
ception, ipso facto free from the taint of original sin 
(Livius, op. cit., 249). Of these three conceptions 
the Churcn celebrates feasts. The Orientals have a 
Feast of the Conception of St. John the Baptist (23 
Sept.), which dates back to the fifth century, is thus 
older than the Feast of the Conception of Mary, and, 
during the Middle Ages, was kept also by many 
Western dioceses on 24 September. The Conception 
of Mary is celebrated by tne Latins on 8 December; 
by the Orientals on 9 December (cf. De Meester, op. 
cuj. infra, p. 9) ; the Conception of Christ has its feast 
in the universal calendar on 25 March. In celebrating 
the feast of Mary’s Conception the Greeks of old did 
not consider the theological distinction of the active 
and the passive conceptions, which was indeed un- 
known to them. They did not think it absurd to 
celebrate a conception which was not immaculate, as 
we see from the Feast of the Conception of St. John. 
They solemnized the Conc^tion of Ma:^, perhaps 
because, according to the “Proto-evangelium^' of St. 
James, it was preceded by miraculous evente (the 
apparition of an angel to Joachim, etc.), similar to 
those which preceded the conception of St. John, and 
that of our Lord Himself. Their object was less the 
purity of the conception than the holiness and heav- 
enly mission of the person conceived. In the OjBace 
of 9 December, however, Mary, from the time of her 
conception, is called beautiful, pure, holy, just, etc., 
terms never used in the Office of 23 September (sc. of 
St. John the Baptist). The analogy of St. John's 
sanctification may have given rise to the Feast of the 
Conception of M!ary. If it was necessary that the 
precursor of the Lord should be so pure and “filled 
with the Holy Ghost” even from his mother’s womb, 
such a purity was assuredly not less befitting His 
Mother. The moment of St. John's sanctification is 
by later writers thought to be the Visitation (“ the 
infant leaped in her womb”), but the angel’s words 
(Luke, i, 15) seem to indicate a sanctification at the 
conception. This would render the origin of Mary 
more similar to that of John. And if the Conception 
of John had its feast, why not that of Mary? 

The Doctrine Probable, — There is an incon- 
gruity in the supposition that the flesh, from which 
the Flesh of the St>n of God was to be formed, should 
ever have belonged to one who was the slave of that 
arch-enemy, whose power He came on earth to destroy. 
Hence the axiom of Pseudo-Anselmus (Eadmer) 
developed by Duns Scotus, Decuit, potuit, ergo fecit) 
it was becoming that the Mother of the Redeemer 
should have been free from the power of sin and Satan 
from the first moment of her existence; God could 
give her this privilege, therefore He gave it to her. 
Again it is remarked that a peculiar privilege was 
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granted to the prophet Jeremias and to St. John the 
Baptist. They were ^ sanctified in their mother’s 
womb, because by their preaching they had a special 
share in the work of preparing the wajr for Christ. 
Consequently some much higher prerogative is due to 
Mary. (A treatise of P. Marchant, claiming for St. 
Joseph also the privilege of St. John, was placed on the 
Index in 1633.) Scotus says that “ the perfect Me- 
diator must, in some one case, have done the work of 
mediation most perfectly, which would not be unless 
there was some one person at least, in whose regard 
the wrath of God was anticipated and not merely 
appeased” (Hunter, “Dogm. Theol.”, 1895, II, 552). 

feE Feast. — ^The older feast of the Conception of 
Mary (Cone, of St. Anne), which originated in the 
monasteries of Palestine at least as early as the sev- 
enth century, and the modem feast of the Immac- 
ulate Conception are not identical in their object. 
Originally the Church only celebrated the Feast of 
the Conception of Mary, as she kept the Feast of St. 
J ohn’s conception, not discussing the sinlessness. This 
feast in the course of centuries became^ the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, as dogmatical^ argumen- 
tation brought about precise and correct ideas, and 
as the thesis of the theological schools regarding the 
preservation of Mary from all stain of original sin 
gained strength. Even after the dogma had been 
universally accepted in the Latin Church, and had 
gained authoritative support through diocesan de- 
crees and papal decisions, the old term remained, and 
before 1854 the term “Immaculata Conceptio” is 
nowhere found in the liturgical books, except in the 
invitatorium of the Votive Office of the Conception. 
The Greeks, Syrians, etc. call it the Conception of St. 
Anne (Si5X\T?^iS 6,ylas koX deoTrpofjL'^opos’^AvwjSj ^Hhe 
Conception of St. Anne, the ancestress of God”). Pas- 
saglia in his “De Immaculate Deiparae Conc^tu”, 
basing his opinion upon the “Typicon” of St. Sabas, 
which was substantially composed in the fifth century, 
believes that the reference to the feast forms part of the 
authentic original, and that consequently it was cele- 
brated in the Patriarchate of Jerusalem in the fifth 
century (III, n. 1604). But the Typicon was inter- 
polated by the Damascene, Sophronius, and others, 
and, from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, many new 
feasts and offices were added (Toscani and Cozza, op. 
cit. infra, XIV, 20). To determine the ori^ of tms 
feast we must take into account the genuine docu- 
ments we possess, the oldest of which is the canon of the 
feast, composed by St. Andrew of Crete, who wrote his 
liturgical hymns in the second half of the seventh 
century, when a monk at the monastery of St. Sabas 
near Jerusalem (d. Archbishop of Crete about 720). 
But the solemnity cannot then have been generally 
accepted throughout the Orien^ for John, first monk 
and later bishop in the Isle of Euboea, about 750 in a 
sermon, speaking in favour of the propagation of this 
feast, says that it was not ‘yet known to all the faith- 
ful {el Kal irapk rots irSert yvojpt^eraL’ De Meester, 
p. 7; Migne, P. G., XCVI, 1499). But a century later 
George of Nicomedia, made metropolitan by Photius 
in 860, could say that the solemnity was not of recent 
origin (P. G., C, 1335). It is therefore, safe to affirm 
that the feast of the Conception of St. Anne appears in 
the Orient not earlier than the end of the seventh 
or the beginning of the eighth century. Allatius 
(Dissert, de lib. eccl. Graec., p. 44), Assemani (Kal. 
utr. eccl., V, 435), Kellner (Heortology, 242), Nilles 
(Kal. man., I, 349) hold this opinion. 

As in other cases of the same kind the feast orig- 
inated in the monastic communities. The monks, 
who arranged the psalmody and composed the va- 
rious poetical pieces for the office, also selected the 
date, 9 December, which was always retained in the 
Oriental calendars. Gradually the solemnity emerged 
from the cloister, entered into the cathedrals, was 
glorified by preachers and poets, and eventually 


became a fixed feast of the calendar, approved by 
Church and State. It is registered in the Calendar 
of Basil II (976-1025), and by the Constitution of 
Emperor Manuel I Comnenus on the days of the year 
which are half or entire holidays, promulgated in 
1166, it is numbered among the days which have full 
sabbath rest. Up to the time of Basil II, Lower 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia still belonged to the By- 
zantine Empire; the city of Naples was not lost to the 
Greeks imtil 1127, when Roger II conquered the city. 
The influence of Constantinople was consequently 
strong in the Neapolitan Church, and, as early as the 
ninth century, the Feast of the Conception was doubt- 
lessly kept there, as elsewhere in Lower Italy on 9 
December, as indeed appears from the marble calen- 
dar found in 1742 in the Church of S. Giorgio Mag- 
giore at Naples (Martinow, V Annus grseco-slavicus ”, 
9 Dec.) . To-day the Conception of St, Anne is in the 
Greek Church one of the minor feasts of the year (De 
Meester, 5). The lesson in Matins contains allusions 
to the apocryphal “Proto-evangelium” of St. James, 
which dates from the second half of the second cen- 
tury (see Anne, Saint). To the Orthodox Greeks of 
our days, however, the feast means very little; they 
continue to call it “Conception of St. Anne”, indicat- 
ing unintentionally, perhaps, the active conception 
which was certainly not immaculate. In the Mensea 
of 9 December this feast holds only the second place, 
the first canon being sung in commemoration of the 
dedication of the Church of the Resurrection at Con- 
stantinople. The Russian hagiographer Muraview 
and several other orthodox authors even loudly 
declaimed against the dogma after its promulgation, 
although their own preachers formerly tau^t the 
Immaculate Conception in their writings long before 
the definition of 1854 (cf. Martinow, loc. cit.). 

In the Western Church the feast appeared (8 Dec.), 
when in the Orient its development had come to a 
standstill. The timid beginnings of the new feast in 
some Anglo-Saxon monasteries in the eleventh cen- 
tury, partly smothered by the Norman conquest, 
were followed by its reception in some chapters and 
dioceses by the Anglo-Norman clergy. But the at- 
tempts to introduce it officially provoked contradic- 
tion and theoretical discussion, Bearing upon its le- 
gitimacy and its meaning, which were continued for 
centuries and were not definitively settled before 
1854. The “Martyrology of Tallaght” compiled 
about 790 and the “Feilire” of St. Aengus (800) reg- 
ister the Conception of Mary on 3 May (O’Hanlon, 
“Lives of the Irish Saints”, V, 102; Thurston, “The 
Irish Origin of Our Lady’s Feast of the Conception” 
in “Month”, 1904, p. 61). It is doubtful, however, 
if an actual feast corresponded to this ruBric of the 
learned monk St. Aengus. This Irish feast certainly 
stands alone and outside the line of liturgical develop- 
ment. It is a mere isolated appearance, not a living 
germ (E. Bishop, “Origin etc.’^, p. 6). ^ The Scholiast 
adds, in the lower margin of the “Feilire”, that the 
conception (Inceptio) took place in February, since 
Mary was bom after seven months — a singular notion 
found also in some Greek authors. The first definite 
and reliable knowledge of the feast in the West comes 
from England; it is found in a calendar of Old Min- 
ster, Winchester (Conceptio S’ce Dei Genetricis 
Marise), dating from about 1030, and in another 
calendar of New Minster, Winchester, written be- 
tween 1035 and 1059 (Hampson, “Cal. medii .ffivi”, 
I, 433, 446); a pontifical of Exeter of the eleventh 
centuiy (assigned to 1046-1072) contains a “bene- 
dictio m Conc^tione S. Marise” ; a similar benediction 
is found in a Canterbury pontifical written probably 
in the first half of the eleventh century, certainly 
before the Conquest. These episcopal benedictions 
show that the feast not only commended itself to the 
devotion of individuals, but that it was recognized 
by authority and was observed by the Saxon monks 
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with considerable solemnity. The existing evidence 

f oes to show that the establishment of the feast in 
Ingland was due to the monks of Winchester before 
the Conquest (1066). 

The Normans on their arrival in England were 
disposed to treat in a contemptuous fashion English 
liturgical observances; to them this feast must have 
appeared specifically English, a product of insular 
simplicity and iterance. Doubtless its public cele- 
bration was abolished at Winchester and Canterbury, 
but it did not die out of the hearts of individuals, and 
on the first favourable opportunity the feast was 
restored in the monasteries (Bishop, p. 30). At 
Canterbury, however, it was not re-established before 
1328. Several documents (UUathorne, 161 sq.) state 
that in Norman times it began at Ramsey, pursuant 
to a vision vouchsafed to Helsin or iEthelsige, Abbot 
of Ramsey, on his journey back from Denmark, 
whither he had been sent by William I about 1070. 
An angel appeared to him during a severe gale and 
saved the ship after the abbot had promised to estab- 
lish the Feast of the Conception m his monastery- 
However we may consider the supernatural feature 
of the legend, it must be admitted that the sending of 
Helsin to Denmark is an historical fact (Thurston 
in “Month”, July 1904; UUathorne, p. 164). The 
account of the vision has found its way into many 
breviaries, even into the Roman Breviary of 1473. 
The Council of Canterbury (1328) attnbutes the 
re-establishment of the feast in England to St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (d. 1109). But although 
this great doctor wrote a special treatise, “De Con- 
ceptu virginali et originali peccato”, which he laid 
down the principles of the Immaculate Conception, it is 
certain that he did not introduce the feast anywhere. 
The letter ascribed to him, which contains the Helsin 
narrative, is spurious (Bishop, p. 8). The principal 
propagator of the feast after the Conquest was Anselm, 
the nephew of St. Anselm. He was educated at 
Canterbury where he may have known some Saxon 
monks who remembered the solemnity in former 
days; after 1109 he was for a time Abbot of St. Sabas 
at Rome, where the Divine OflSces were celebrated 
according to the Greek calendar. When in 1121 he 
was appointed Abbot of Bury St. Edmund's he es- 
tablished the feast there; partly at least through his 
efforts other monasteries also adopted it, like Reading, 
St. Albans, Worcester, Gloucester, and Winchcombe 
(Bishop, 32). 

But a number of others decried its observance as 
hitherto unheard of and absurd, the old Oriental feast 
being unknown to them. Two bishops, Roger of 
Salisbury and Bernard of St. Davids^ declared that 
the festival was forbidden by a council, and that the 
observance must be stopped. And when, during the 
vacancy of the See of London, Osbert de Clare, Prior 
of Westminster, undertook to introduce the feast at 
Westminster (S December, 1127), a number of monks 
arose against him in the choir and said that the feast 
must not be kept, for its establishment had not the 
authority of Rome (cf. Osbert’s letter to Anselm in 
Bishop, p. 24). Whereupon the matter was brought 
before the Council of London in 1129. The synod 
decided in favour of the feast^ and Bishop Gilbert of 
London adopted it for his diocese. Thereafter the 
feast spread in En^nd, but for a time retained its 
private character, the S^mod of Oxford (1222) having 
refused to raise it to the rank of a holiday of obliga- 
tion. In Normandy at the time of Bishop Rotric 
(1166-83) the Conception of Mary, in the Archdiocese 
of Rouen and its six suffragan dioceses, was a feast of 
precept ecjual in dignity to the Annunciation. At 
the same time the Noiman students at the University 
of Paris chose it as their patronal feast. Owing to the 
close connexion of Normandy with England, it may 
have been imported from the latter country into Nor- 
mandy, or the Norman barons and clergy may have 


brought it home from their wars in Lower Italy, where 
it was universally solemnized by the Greek inhabit- 
ants. During the Middle Ages the Feast of the Con- 
ception of Mary was commonly called the “Feast of 
the Norman nation”, which shows that it was cele- 
brated in Normandy with great splendour and that it 
spread from there over Western Europe. Passaglia 
contends (III, 1755) that the feast was celebrated in 
Spain in the seventh century; Bishop UUathorne also 
(p 161) finds this opinion acceptable. If this be true, 
it is difficult to understand why it should have entirely 
disappeared from Spain later on, for neither does the 
genuine Mozarabic Liturgy contain it, nor the tenth 
century calendar of Toledo edited by Morin (Kellner, 
op. cit., p. 254), The two proofs given by Passaglia 
are futile: the life of St. Isidore, falsely attributed to 
St. Ildephonsus, which mentions the feast, is interpo- 
lated, while, in the Visigoth lawbook, the expression 
“Conceptio S. Marise” is to be understood of the 
Annunciation. 

The Contboveesy. — No controversy arose over the 
Immaculate Conception on the European continent 
before the twelfth century. The Norman clergy 
abolished the feast in some monasteries of England 
where it had been established by the Anglo-Saxon 
monks. But towards the end of the eleventh century, 
through the efforts of Anselm the Younger, it was 
taken up again in several Anglo-Norman establish- 
ments. That St. Anselm the Elder re-established 
the feast in England is highly improbable, although it 
was not new to him. He had been made familiar with 
it as well by the Saxon monks of Canterbury, as by 
the Greeks with whom he came in contact during his 
exile in Campania and Apulia (1098-9) . The treatise 
“ De Conceptu virginali”, usuallj^ ascribed to him, was 
composed by his friend and disciple, the Saxon monk 
Eadmerof Canterbury (Kellner, op. cit., 446). When 
the canons of the cathedral of Lyons, who no doubt 
knew Anselm the Younger, Abbot of Burv St. Ed- 
mund's, personally introduced the feast into their choir, 
after the death of their bishop in 1240, St. Bernard 
deemed it his duty to publish a protest against this 
new way of honouring Maiy. He addressed to the 
canons a vehement letter (Epist. clxxiv), in which he 
reproved them for taking tne step upon their own 
authority and before they had consulted the Holy See. 
Not knowing that the feast had been celebrated with 
the rich tradition of the Greek and Syrian Churches 
regarding the sinlessness of Mary, he asserted that the 
feast was foreign to the old tradition of the Church. 
Yet it is evident from the tenor of his language that he 
had in mind only the active conception or the forma- 
tion of the flesh, and that the distinction between the 
active conception, the formation of the body, and its 
animation by the soul had not yet been drawn. No 
doubt, when the feast was introduced in England and 
Normandy^ the axiom “decuit, potuit, ergo fecit”, the 
childlike piety and enthusiasm of the simpUce$ build- 
ing upon revelations and apocryphal legends, had the 
upper hand. The object of the feast was not clearly 
determined, no positive theological reasons had been 
placed in evidence. 

St. Bernard was perfectly justified when he de- 
manded a careful inquiry into the reasons for observ- 
ing the feast. Not adverting to the possibility of 
sanctification at the time of the infusion of the soul, 
he writes that there can be question only of a sanctifi- 
cation after conception, which would render holy the 
nativity not the conception itself (Scheeben, “ Dog- 
matik , HI, p. 650). Hence Albert the Great ob- 
serves: “We say that the Blessed Virgin was not 
sanctified before animation, and the affirmative con- 
trary to this is the heresy condemned by St. Bernard 
in his epistle to the canons of Lyons ” (III Sent., dist. 
iii, p. I, ad 1, Q. i). St. Bernard was at once an- 
swered in a treatise written by either Richard of St. 
Victor or Peter Comestor. In this treatise appeal is 
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made to a feast which had been established to com- 
memorate an insupportable tradition. It maintained 
that the flesh of Mary needed no purification; that it 
was sanctified before the conception. Some writers 
of those times entertained the fantastic idea that 
before Adam fell, a portion of his flesh had been 
reserved by God and transmitted from generation to 
generation, and that out of this flesh the body of 
Mary was formed (Scheeben, op. cit., Ill, 551), and 
this formation they commemorated by a feast. The 
letter of St. Bernard did not prevent the extension of 
the feast, for in 1154 it was observed all over France, 
until in 1275, through the efforts of the Paris Univer- 
sity it was abolished in Paris and other dioceses. 
After the saint’s death the controvert arose anew 
between Nicholas of St. Albans, an English monk 
who defended the festival as established in England, 
and Peter Cellensis, the celebrated Bishop of Chartres. 
Nicholas remarks that the soul of Mary was pierced 
twice by the sword, i. e. at the foot of the cross and 
when St. Bernard wrote his letter against her feast 
(Scheeben, III, 551). The point continued to be 
debated throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and illustrious names appeared on each 
side. St. Peter Damian, Peter the Lombard, Alex- 
ander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, and Albert the 
Great are quoted as opposing it. St. Thomas at first 
pronounced in favour of the doctrine in his treatise on 
the “Sentences” (in I. Sent. c. 44, q. I ad 3), yet 
in his “Summa Theolo^ca” he concluded against it. 
Much discussion has arisen as to whether St. Thomas 
did or did not deny that the Blessed^ Virgin was im- 
maculate at the instant of her animation, and learned 
books have been written to vindicate him from hav- 
ing actually drawn the negative conclusion. For this 
controversy see: Cornoldi, “ Sententia S. Thomse etc.”, 
(2nd ed., Naples, 1870); Ronard de Card, “L’ordre 
des Fr^res-pr^cheurs et rimmacul5e Conception” 
(Brussels, 1864); Pesch, “Prsel. dogm.” Ill (Frei- 
burg, 1895), 170; Heinrich-Gutberlet, “Dogmat. 
Theol.”, VII (Mainz, 1896), 436; Tobbe, “Die Stel- 
l\mg des hi. Thomas zu aer unbefl. Empfangnis” 
(Munster, 1892); C. M. Schneider, “Die unbefl. Emp- 
fangnis und die Erbsflnde” (Ratisbon, 1892); Pohle, 
“Lehrbuch d. Dogmatik”, II (Paderbom, 1903), 
254. Yet it is hard to say that St. Thonms did not 
require an instant at leastj after the animation of 
Mary, before her sanctification. His great difficulty 
appears to have arisen from the doubt as to how she 
could have been redeemed if she had not sinned. 
This difficulty he raised in no fewer than ten passages 
in his writings (see, e. g., “Summa Theol.”, HI, Q. 
xxvii, a. 2, ad 2uni). But while St. Thomas thus held 
back from the essential point of the doctrine, he 
himself laid down the principles which, after they had 
been drawn together and worked out, enabled other 
minds to furnish the true solution of this difficulty 
from his own premises. 

In the thirteenth centu]^ the opposition was largely 
due to a want of clear insight mto the subject in 
dispute. The word “conception” was used in differ- 
ent senses, which had not been separated by careful 
definition. If St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, and other 
theologians had known the doctrine in the sense 
of the definition of 1854, they would have been its 
strongest defenders instead of being its opponents. 
We may formulate the question discussed by them in 
two propositions, both of which are against the sense 
of the dogma of 1854: (1) the sanctification of Mary 
took place before the infusion of the soul into the 
flesh, so that the immunity of the soul was a conse- 
quence of the sanctification of the flesh and there was 
no liability on the part of the soul to contract orig- 
inal sin. This, would approach the opinion of the 
Damascene concerning the holiness of the active 
conception, (2) The sanctification took place after 
the infusion of the soul by redemption from the servi- 


tude of sin, into which the soul had been drawn by its 
union with the unsanctified flesh. This form of the 
thesis excluded an immaculate conception. The 
theologians forgot that between sanctification before 
infusion and sanctification after infusion there was a 
medium, i. e., sanctification of the soul at the moment 
of its infusion. To them the idea seemed strange that 
what was subsequent in the order of nature could be 
simultaneous in point of time. Speculatively taken, 
the soul must be created before it can be infused and 
sanctified, but, in reality, the soul is created and sanc- 
tified at the very moment of its infusion into the body. 
Their principal difficulty was the declaration of St. 
Paul (Rom., v. 12), that all men have sinned in Adam. 
The purpose of this Pauline declaration, however, 
is to msist on the need which all men have of redemp- 
tion by Christ. Our Lady was no exception to this 
rule. A second difficulty was the silence of the earlier 
Fathers. But the divines of those times were dis- 
tinguished not so much for their knowledge of the 
Fathers or of history, as for their exercise of the 
power of reasonmg. They read the Western Fathers 
more than those of the Eastern Church, who exhibit 
in far greater completeness the tradition of the 
Immaculate Conception. And manv works of the 
Fathers which had then been lost sight of have since 
been brought to light. The famous Duns Scotus (d. 
1308) at last (in III Sent., dist. iii, in both commen- 
taries) laid the foundations of the true doctrine so 
solidly and dispelled the objections in a manner so 
satisfactory, that from that time onward the doc- 
trine prevailed. He showed that the sanctification 
after animation — sanctificatio post animationem — 
demanded that it should follow in the order of nature 
(naturae) not of time (temporis); he removed the 
^eat difficulty of St. Thomas showing that, so far 
from being excluded from redemption, the Blessed 
Virgin obtained of her Divine Son the greatest of 
redemptions through the mystery of her preservation 
from ^ sin. He also brought forward, by way of 
illustration, the somewhat dangerous and doubtful 
argument of Eadmer (S. Anselm) “decuit, potuit, 
er^ fecit” (cf. Scheeben, III, 555, ss.). 

rVom the time of Scotus not only did the doctrine 
become the common opinion at the universities, but 
the feast spread widely to those countries where it had 
not been previously adopted. With the exception 
of the Dominicans, all or nearly all, of the reli- 
gious orders took it up. The Franciscans at the gen- 
eral chapter at Pisa in 1263 adopted the Feast of 
the Conception of Mary for the entire order; this, 
however, does not mean that they professed at that 
time the doctrine of the. Immaculate Conception. 
Following in the footsteps of their own Duns Scotus, 
the learned Petrus Aureolus and Franciscus de May- 
ronis became the most fervent champions of the 
doctrine, although their older teachers (St. Bonaven- 
ture included) had been opposed to it. The contro- 
versy continued, but the defenders of the opposing 
opinion were almost entirely confined to the members 
of the Dominican Order. In 1439 the dispute was 
brought before the Council of Basle where the IJnii- 
versity of Paris, formerly opposed to the doctrine, 
proved to be its most ardent advocate, asking for 
a dogmatical definition. The two referees at the 
council were John of Segovia and John Turrecremata 
(Torquemada). After it had been discussed for the 
space of two years before that assemblage, the bishops 
declared the Immaculate Conception to be a doctrine 
which was pious, consonant with Catholic worship, 
Catholic faith, right reason, and Holy Scripture; nor, 
said they, was it henceforth allowable to preach or 
declare to the contrary (Mansi, XXXIX, 182). The 
Fathers of the Council say that the Church of Rome 
was celebrating the feast. This is true only in a cer- 
tain sense. It was kept in a number of the churches 
of Rome, especially in those of the religious orders, 
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but it was not received in the official calendar, 
the council at the time was not oecumenical, it could 
not pronounce with authority. The memorandum of 
the Dominican Torquemada formed the armoury for 
all attacks upon the doctrine made by S. Antoninus of 
Florence (d. 1459), and by the Dominicans Bandelli 
and Spina (Ronard de Card, L’Ordre des Fr^res- 
Pr^cheurs et ITmmac. Cone.”, Brussels, 1864). 

By a Decree of 28 Feb., 1476, Sixtus IV at last 
adopted the feast for the entire Latin Chyrch and 

S auted an indulgence to all who would assist at the 
ivine Offices of the solemnity (Denzinger, 734). The 
Office adopted by Sixtus IV was composed by Leonard 
de Nogarolis, whilst the Franciscans, since 1480, used 
a very beautiful Office from the pen of Bernardino dei 
Bust! {Sicut Lilium), which was granted also to others 
(e. g. to Spain, 1761), and was chanted by the Fran- 
ciscans up to the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As the public acknowledgment of the feast of 
Sixtus IV did not prove sufficient to appease the con- 
flict, he published in 1483 a cpnstitution in which he 
punished with excommunication all those of either 
opinion who charged the opposite opinion with her- 
esy (Grave nimis, i Sept., 1483; Denainger, 735). In 
1546 the Council of Trent, when the question was 
touched upon, declared that “ it was not the intention 
of this Holy Synod to include in the decree which con- 
cerns original sin the Blessed and Immaculate Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God” (Sess. V, De peccato originali, 
V, in Denainger, 792) . Since, however, this decree did 
not define the doctrine, the theological opponents of 
the mystery, though more and more reduced in num- 
bers, did not yield. St. Pius V not only condemned 
proposition bedii of Baius that ”no one but Christ 
was without original sin, and that therefore the 
Blessed Virgin had died because of the sin contracted 
in Adam, and had endured afflictions in this life, like 
the rest of the just, as punishment of actual and origi- 
nal sin” (Denzinger, 1073), but he also issued a con- 
stitution in which he forbade all public discussion of 
the subject. Finally, he inserted a new and simpli- 
fied Office of the Conception in the liturgical books 
C' Super speculam”, Dec., 1570; ^'Superni omnipo- 
tentis”, March, 1571; '^BuUarium Marianum”, pp. 
72, 75). 

" Whilst these disputes went on, the great universi- 
ties and almost all the great orders had become so 
many bulwarks for the defense of the dogma. In 
1497 the University of Paris decreed that hencefor- 
ward no one should be admitted a member of the 
university, who did not swear that he would do the 
utmost to defend and assert the Immaculate Con- 
ception of Mary. Toulouse followed the exaMle; in 
Italy, Bologna and Naples; in the German Empire, 
Cologne, Mainz, and Vienna; in Belgium, Louvain; 
in England, before the Reformation, Oxford and 
Cambridge; in Spain, Salamanca, Toledo, Seville, and 
Valencia; in Portugal, Coimbra and Evora; in Amer- 
ica, Mexico and Lima. The Friars Minor confirmed 
in 1621 the election of the Immaculate Mother as 
patron of the order, and bound themselves by oath to 
teach the mystery in public and in private. The 
Dominicans, however, were under special obligation 
to follow the doctrines of St. Thomas, and the common 
conclusion was that St. Thomas was opposed to the 
Immaculate Conception, Therefore the Dominicans 
asserted that the doctrine was an error against faith 
(John of Montesono, 1373); although they adopted 
the feast, they termed it persistently ^'Sanctificatio 
B. M. V.” not ^*Conceptio” (Grotefend, ^'Zeitrech- 
nung”, II, 237), until in 1622 Gregory V abolished the 
term sanctificatio”. Paul V (1617) decreed that no 
one should dare to teach publicly that Mary was con- 
ceived in ^ginal sin, and Gregory V (1622) imposed 
absolute silence {in scriptis et sermombits etiam priva^ 
U$) upon the adversaries of the doctrine until the 
Holy See should define the question. To put an end 


to all further cavilling, Alexander VII promulgated 
on 8 December, 1661, the famous constitution “Sol- 
licitudo omnium Ecclesiarum”, defining the true sense 
of the word conception’, and forbidding all further 
discussion against the common and pious sentiment 
of the Church. He declared that the immunity of 
Mary from original sin^ in_ the first moment of the 
creation of her soul and its infusion into the body was 
the object of the feast (Denzinger, 1100). 

Explicit Univehsal Acceptance. — Since the time 
of Alexander VII, long before the final definition, 
there w-as no doubt on the part of theologians that the 
privilege was amongst the truths revealed by God. 
wherefore Pius IX, surrounded by a splendid throng 
of cardinals and bishops, 8 December 1854, promul- 
gated the dogma. A new Office was prescribed f or the 
entire Latin Church by Pius IX (25 December, 1863), 
by which decree all the other Offices in use were abol- 
ished, including the old Office Sicut lilium of the 
Franciscans, and the Office composed by Passagfia 
(approved 2 Feb., 1849). In 1904 the golden jubilee 
of the definition of the dogma was celebrated with 
great splendour (Pius X, Enc., 2 Feb., 1904). Cle- 
ment IX added to the feast an octave for the dioceses 
within the temporal possessions of the pope (1667). 
Innocent XII (1693) raised it to a double of the second 
class with an octave for the universal Church, which 
rank had been already given to it in 1664 for Spain, in 
1665 for Tuscany and Savoy, in 1667 for the Society 
of Jesus, the Hermits of St. Augustine, etc. Clement 
XI decreed on 6 Dec., 1708, that the feast should be a 
holiday of obligation throughout the entire Church. 
At last Leo XIII, 30 Nov., 1879, raised the feast to a 
double of the fibrst class with a vigil, a dignity which 
had long before been granted to Sicily (1739), to 
Spain (1760), and to the United States (1847). A 
Votive Office of the Conception of Mary, which is now 
recited in almost the entire Latin Church on free 
Saturdays, was granted first to the Benedictine nuns 
of St. Anne at Rome in 1603, to the Franciscans in 
1609, to the Conventuals in 1612, etc. The Svrian 
and Chaldean Churches celebrate this feast with the 
Greeks on 9 December; in Armenia it is one of the 
few immovable feasts of the year (9 December) ; the 
schismatic Abyssinians and Copts keep it on 7 August 
whilst they celebrate the Nativity of Mary on 1 May; 
the Catholic Copts, however, have transferred the 
feast to the 10 December (Nativity, 10 September). 
The Catholic Orientals have since 1854 changed the 
name of the feast in accordance with the dogma to the 
^Hmmaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary” (cf. 
the various calendars in Nilles, Cal. man. utr. eccl.”). 

The Archdiocese of Palermo solemnizes a Commem- 
oration of the Immaculate Conception on 1 September 
to give thanks for the preservation of the city on 
occasion of the earthquake, 1 September, 1726. A 
similar commemoration is held on 14 January at 
Catania (earthquake, 11 Jan., 1693); and by the 
Oblate Fathers on 17 Feb., because their rule was 
approved 17 Feb., 1826. Between 20 September, 
1839, and 7 May, 1847, the privilege of adding to the 
Litany of Loretto the invocation, "Queen conceived 
without original sin”, had been granted to 300 
dioceses and religious communities. The Immacu- 
late Conception was declared on 8 November, 1760, 
principal patron of all the possessions of the crown of 
Spain, including those in America. The decree of the 
first Council of Baltimore (1846), electing Mary in 
her Immaculate Conception principal Patron of the 
United States, was confirmeef on 7 February, 1847. 


Passaolu, De Immac. Conceptu. B,M. F. (3 vok., Rome, 
1865); Ballbkini, Syllode monumentorum ad myster, Immac. 
Cone, apectantivm (Rome, 1864-6); Sch»bb»n, Xlogmatik 
III, 279 sq.; Idem wi Kirckenlexicon, s.v. BmpfdngnU unbe- 
fleckte; RosjcovAny, De b. Virgine Maria in atio ccnccptu m- 
macidaM (13 vols.. Budapest, 1873-1892); Lb Bachblbt, 
V Immac. Cone. (Paris, 1903); J. and P. Hobbuca, Ti^xpnage 
de VEglUe Syro-maronite en faoeur de VImm, Cone. (Bazeonta, 
Lebanon, 1904); LbsSitre, Vlmm, Cone, et VBolUe de Pane 
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(Paris, 1905); Sardt, La aolenne Defimzione etc (2 vols., Rome, 
1904), PiiTRiDES. Ulmm. Cone, ft lea Greca modemea in Echoa 
d' Orient (1905), 275 sag.; Kellner, Keoriologie, 174 sqq. (2nd 
ed., Freiburg, 1906, Eng. tr London, 1908); Preuss, Zum 
Lobe der unbeji. Empf. (Freiburg, 1879) , Bishop, On the Origina 
of the Feast of the Cone. B M.V. (London, 1904), Db Meester, 
La Feata della Cone, di Maria SS. nella Chieaa Greca (Rome, 
1904) ; Ullathornb, The Imm Cone, of the Mothet' of God (West- 
minster, 1905); Livius, The Bl. V.M. %n the Fathera ofthe jirat 
aix centwriea (London, 1893), Toscani and Cozza, jDe Imm. 
Deip Cone. Hgmnologia Grcecorum (Rome, 1862), Holweck, 
Faati Mariam (Freiburg, 1892), Bourasse, Bullarium Man- 
anum in Summa A urea, VII (Paris, 1866), Waterson, Pietaa 
Mariana Briianmca (London, 1879); Schutz, Summa Mariana 
(2 vols., Paderbom, 1903-9)* Coleridge, The Mother of the King 
(London, 1890); Hunter, OuUinea of Dogmatic Theology (New 
York, 1894), Kosters in Buchberger, Kirchhchea Handlexi- 
kon, s. V. Empf&nguia Maria, Unbefleckte; Berington, Kirk 
AND Waterworth, The Faith of Catholics (St. Louis), 433 sqq. 

Frederick G. Holweck. 

ImmacTilate Conception, Congregation of the. 
— I. Congregation op the Immaculate Conception 
OF Our Lady, founded in 1484 at Toledo, Spain, by 
Beatrix de Silva, sister of Blessed Amadeus. ^ On the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth of Portugal with John 
II, King of Castile, Beatrix had accompanied the 
queen to the court of her husband, but her great 
beauty having roused the jealousy of the queen, she 
escaped with difficulty and took refuge in the Domini- 
can convent at Toledo. Here for forty years she led 
a life of great holiness, without, however, becoming a 
member of the order. Inspired by her devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin to found a new congregation in her 
honour, Beatrix, with some companions, took pos- 
session of a castle set apart for them by Queen Isabella. 
In 1489, by permission of Innocent VIII, the sisters 
adopted the Cistercian rule, bound themselves to the 
daily recitation of the Office of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and were placed under obedience to the 
ordinary of the archdiocese. In 1501 Alexander VI 
united this congregation with the Benedictine com- 
munity of San Pedro de las Diienas, under the Rule 
of St. Clare, but in 1511 Julius II gave it a rule of its 
own, and in 1616 special constitutions were drawn up 
for the congregation by Cardinal Quignonez. The 
second convent was founded in 1507 at Torrigo, from 
which, in turn, were established seven others. The 
congregation soon spread through Spain, Italy, and 
France. The foundress determined on the habit, 
which was white, with a white scapular and blue 
mantle. 

H6lyot, Diet, dea ordrea rdig. (Paris, 1859) ; Fehr in Kirch- 
enlex., s. v. Empf&ngnia Maria, Orden von der. 

F. M. Rudge. 

II. Mission Priests of the Immackjlate Con- 
ception (usually called Missionaries op Rennes), 
founded at St-M6en in the Diocese of Rennes, by Jean- 
Marie-Robert deLamennais, for the care of the diocesan 
seminary and the holding of missions. The disciples 
of the founder's younger brother, F41icit4, in 1829 
withdrew with him into the solitude of La Ch4nme, 
forming the famous Society of St. Peter, with which 
the elder community at its own request was united, 
under the superiorsnip of P41icit4. The new congre- 
gation was placed under simple vows, the aims pro- 
posed being the defence of the Faith, the education of 
youth, and the giving of missions. A house of studies 
was erected at Malestroit, near Ploermel^and placed 
under the direction of Fathers Blanc and Rohr^cher, 
while Lamennais remained at La Ch4naie, with the 
younger members, writing for them his “Guide 
de la jeunesse", and for the more advanced the 
“ Journ4e du chr4tien”. Lamennais's long-cherished 
project of forming a body of priests thoroughly 
equipped for pressing needs in the Church of France, a 
sAeme which he outlined in 1825 in a letter to M. de 
Salinis, seemed well on the way towards fulfilment. 
A vivid picture of the rule of life and the spirit of La 
Ch4naie is to be found in the letters of Maurice de 
Gu4rin, whose companions were such men as Gerbet, 


Gu4ranger, Gaume, Scorbiac, and Ch. de Sainte-Foi. 
The condemnation of “ L’ Avenir " disturbed only tem- 
porarily the activity of La Chinaie. On the final de- 
fection of Felicit4, however, the Bishop of Rennes 
transferred to Jean-Marie the superiorship of the con- 
gregation, the members of which left La Ch4naie for 
Malestroit, lajunen being now excluded. The congre- 
gation, reorganized, gained a new lease of life in 1837 
and by 1861 had 200 members in 9 houses, under the 
mother-house at Rennes. 

Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregatwnen, III (Paderbom, 
1908), 349, Spuller, Lamennais (Paris, 1892); Weinand in 
Kurchenlex.y s. v. Lamennais. F, M. RuDGE. 

III. Ser'vttes op the Immaculate Conception, 
founded in 1864 by Peter Carisciarian, a Georgian 
priest, at Constantinople, to minister to the spiritual 
wants of Georgian Christians. The congregation was 
confirmed by Pius IX, 29 May, 1875. Approval was 
given for the three rites, Latin, Armenian, and Geor- 
gian, the first two for use among the Georgians in their 
native country, the last to keep up the Greek-Georgian 
Rite in the monastery at Constantinople, which is the 
mother-house of the congregation. The priests of the 
Immaculate Conception have charge of three congre- 
tions at Constantinople, one at Feri-kuei, for Geor- 
gians and Armenians, another for the Latins at Scutari, 
and a third for Georgians at Pera. Candidates for the 
priesthood are ordained by the Bishop of Saratow, 
who is the ecclesiastical superior of Georgia; for a time 
they fill parish duties as secular priests, after which 
they are appointed by the congregation to some post 
where they may minister to their countrymen. 

The Sister Servites op the Immaculate Con- 
ception conduct two primary schools, to which chil- 
dren are admitted, without distinction of creed. 

Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen, III (Paderbom, 
1907), 353. F. M. Rudge. 

IV. Sisters op Providence op the Immaculate 
Conception, founded at Jodoigne, in 1833^ definitively 
established at Champion near Namur m 1836, by 
Canon Jean-Baptiste-Victor Eanet, for the instruction 
of children, the care of orphan asylums, and the service 
of the sick and prisoners. In 1858 the con^egation 
received the approbation of the Apostolic Bee, and 
shortly afterwards the confirmation of its statutes. By 
1876 there were a hundred and fifty convents in Bel- 
gium, England, Italy, and the United States. The 
mother-house is at Chanmion. 

Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen (Paderbom, 1907); 
Idem in Kirchenlex., s. v. V(yr8chvng, Frauen von der. 

F. M. Rudge. 

V. Sisters op the Immaculate Conception, a 
branch of the Institute of the Holy Family, founded 
in 1820 W the Abb4 Pierre Bonaventure Noailles, 
Canon of Bordeaux. Abb4 Noailles when studying at 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris, conceived the idea 
of founding a congregation, in which Christians of 
every class of life might lead a life of perfection. In 
1820 he placed the first three members of the Holy 
Family in a house at Bordeaux, under the name of the 
Ladies of Loreto. As the numbers increased the 
sisters were divided by their founder into two cate- 
gories: (1) Those engaged directly in the various 
works undertaken by the Institute (2) Lay sisters 
who perform household duties, and are called the 
Sisters of St. Martha. The first are sub-divided into 
three branches (a) The Sisters of St. Joseph who 
undertake the charge of orphans (b) The Sisters of the 
Immaculate Conception, who devote themselves to 
educational work (c) The Sisters of Hope, who nurse 
the sick. The Institute encountered much oppo- 
sition at first, but the constitutions have now been 
canonically approved by the Holy See. ^ The works 
of the Sisters of the Immaculate (Conception are very 
numerous; they devote themselves to educational 
work and visiting the poor. They have fifteen con- 
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vents in Great Britain and Ireland, to all of which 
and to five boarding-schools elementary schools are 
attached. About 230 sisters teach in these convents. 
The English Novitiate is at Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
The other English houses are at Great Prescot Street, 
London, E.; Leeds; Sicklinghall, Yorkshire; Stock- 


Ramsgate; Usoard, unesnire; oirKenneau; 

Wales; Leith, Scotland. Attached to the ^eds con- 
vent is a juniorate for testing vocations. The habit in 
England only is blue with a white girdle and a black 
veil. In Ireland they have one house in the Archdiocese 
of Armagh at Magherafelt, and another in Kildare, to 
both of which schools are attached. The inst^ute 
has novitiate houses at Bordeaux, France; Bas-Oha, 
Liege, Belgium; Hortaleza, Madrid, Spam; Bellam, 
Natal, South Africa; Montreal, Canada; and two m 
Asia. Besides the novitiates there are juniorates 
attached to some of the convents. There is one at 
Loz^re, Mende, France, one at Li^ge, Belgium, and 
one at Fromista, Spain. 

Steele, Cmvmta of Great Britain; The Holy Family, a 
pamphlet; article in The Irish Catholic on The Holy Family, 
Francesca M. Steele. 


Immanence (Lat. in manere, to remain in) is the 
quality of any action which begins and ends withm 
tiae agent. Thus, vital action, as well in the physio- 
logic^ as in the intellectual and moral order, is called 
immanent, because it proceeds from that spontaneity 
which is essential to the living subject and has for its 
term the unfolding of the subject's constituent ener- 
gies. It is initiated and is consummated in the inte- 
rior of the same being, which may be considered as a 
closed system. But is this system so shut in as to be 
self-sufficient and incapable of receiving anything 
from without?-— or can it enrich itself by taking up 
elements which its environment offers and which are 
at times even necessary, as nourislment is to the 
immanent activity of the body? This is the problem 
wffich the philosophies of immanence propose and 
attempt to solve, not only in respect to man consid- 
ered as a particular being, but also in respect to the 
universe considered as a whole. It is, indeed, with 
reference to this latter aspect that the controversy 
arose in ancient times. 

Historical Sketch. — ^The doctrine of immanence 
came into existence simultaneously with philos^h- 
ical speculation. This was inevitable, since man first 
conceived all things after his own likeness. He re- 
garded the universe, then, as a living thing, endowed 
with immanent activity, and working for the full 
unfolding of its being. Under the veil^ of poetic 
fictions, we find this view among the Hindus, and 
again among the sages of Greece. The latter hold a 
somewhat confused Hylozoism: as they see it, the 
cosmos results from the evolution of a single principle 
(water, air, fire, unity) , which develops like an animal 
organism. But Socrates, coming back to the study 
“of things human", refuses to look upon himself as 
merely part and parcel of the Great All. He asserts his 
independence and declares himself distinct from the 
universe; and thus he shifts the pivotal problem of 
philosophy. What he professes is, indeed, the imma- 
nence of tne subject, but that immanence he does not 
conceive as absolute, for he recognizes the fact that 
man is subject to external influences. Thenceforward, 
these two conceptions of immanence are to alternate 
in ascendancy and decline. After Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, absolute immanence regains its sway 
through Zeno of Cittium, who gives it its clearest 
expression. In turn it falls back before the preaching 
of Christianity, which sets forth clearly the person- 
ality of man and the distinction between God and the 
world. The Alexandrians, in the wake of Philo, im- 
part a new lustre to the doctrine of absolute imma- 
nence; but St. Augustine, borrowing from Plotinus 


the Stoic notion of “seminal principles", contends for 
relative immanence which in the Middle Ages tri- 
umphs with St. Thomas. With the Renaissance 
comes a renewal of life for the theory of absolute 
immanence. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, on the contrary, Descartes and Kant maintain 
the transcendency of God, though recognizing the 
relative immanence of man. But their disciples ex- 
aggerate this latter fact and thus fall into subjective 
monism: the ego is shut up in its absolute immanence ; 
it posits the non-ego. After Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, the same path is taken by Cousin, Vacherot, 
Bergson, and many others. The principle of absolute 
immanence becomes a dogma which they seek to im- 
pose upon contemporary philosophy. It confronts 
revealed religion, and appears as one of the sources 
of modernism, which it thus brings into close prox- 
imity with liberal Protestantism. The notion of im- 
manence is at the present day one of the centres 
around which the battle is being fought between the 
Catholic religion and monism. 

Before passing on to larger developments, we note 
that (1) under its various aspects, the conception of 
immanence is the interpretation and extension of a 
fact observed in the living subject; (2) in every age it 
takes on two parallel and opposite forms, which the 
Encyclical “Pascendi gregis" defines in an eminently 
philosophical way, as follows: “Etenim hoc qu^r- 
imus; an ejusmodi ‘immanentia’ Deum ab homine 
distinguat necne? Si distinguit, quid turn a catholica 
doctrina differt aut doctrinam de revelatione cur 
rejicit? Si non distinguit, pantheismum habemus. 
Atqui immanentia haec modernistarum vult atpue 
admittit omne conscientiae phenomenon ab homine, 
ut homo est, proficisci" (For, we ask, does this “ imma- 
nence " make God and man distinct or not? If it does, 
then in what does it differ from the Catholic doctrine? 
or why does it reject what is taught in regard to 
revelation? If it does not make God and man dis- 
tinct, it is Pantheism. But this immanence of the 
Modernists would claim that every phenomenon of 
consciousness proceeds from man as man) . 

Division. — ^From this general consideration of the 
subject the following division arises. A. The doctrine 
of immanence, (1) absolute, (2) relative. And, as this 
doctrine has of late years given birth to a new method 
in apologetics, we shall next consider; B. The em- 
ployment of the method of immanence, (1) absolute, 
(2) relative. . v , , 

A. The Doctrine of Immanence, (1) Absolute Im- 
manence. (a) Its Historical Evolution. — At its outset 
the doctrine of immanence, properly so called, was con- 
cerned with solving the problem of the world’s origin 
and organization: the universe was the resultant of an 
absolutely necessary, immanent evolution of one only 
principle. The Stoics, who gave it its first exact 
formula, virtually revived the pre-Socratic cosmog- 
onies. But they shut up in matter first the “Demi- 
urgic Word", in which Plato saw the efficient cause of 
the cosmos; and, then, the transcendent ly lovable and 
desirable “Supreme Intelligence", postulated by 
Aristotle as the final cause of universal activity. 
There existed, then, but one principle under a seem- 
ing duality; it was corporeal, though it expressed it- 
self sometimes in terms of passivity, when it was 
called matter, and sometimes in terms of activity, 
when it was called force, or came. It was the technic 
fire presiding over the genesis of the world; it was the 
Bivme seminal principle from which all things were 
born (fl'O/) A070S <rre/>/iaTt j»c6y) , This princi- 

ple, which is the first to move, is also the first to 1^ 
moved, since nothing is outside of it; all beings find iii 
it their origin and their end, they are but successive 
moments in its evolution, they are born and they die 
through its perpetual becoming. The fiery spirit 
seems to move the chaotic mass as the soul moves the 
body, and this is why it is called the “soul of the 
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world''. Human souls are but sparks from it, or 
rather its phenomena, which vanish at death and are 
re-absorbed into the bosom of nature. This is Hy- 
lozoism carried to its ultimate expression. 

The Greek and Roman Stoics changed nothing in 
this conception. Philo alone, before Christianity, at- 
tempted to transform it. Pursuing the syncretic 
method which he brought into repute in the School of 
Alexandria, he undertook to harmonize Moses, Plato, 
and Zeno. Thus he was led into a sort of inverted 
Stoicism, setting up at the origin of all things no longer 
a corporeal sennnal principle, but a spiritual God, per- 
fect, anterior to matter, from whom everything is de- 
rived by a process of outflow and downflow continued 
without limit. Proclus, Poiphyry, Jamblicus, and 
Plotinus adopted this emanationist Pantheism, which 
formed the basis of their neo-Platonism. From 
Egypt the ‘Alexandrian ideas spread over the West 
through two channels. First, in the fourth century, 
they entered Spain with a certain Mark, who had lived 
at Memphis; m Spain they developed by amalgamat- 
ing with Manichseism under the influence of Priscil- 
lian, and after the German conquest of Spain they 
passed into Gaul. In the latter country, moreover, 
they were propagated by the Latin translations of 
Boethius. Later on, we find traces of them in Scotus 
Eriugena (ninth century), then in Abelard (twelfth 
century), Amaury of Bine, and David of Dinant 
(twelfth and thirteenth centuries), and especially in 
the celebrated Meister Eckhart (fourteenth century). 
Soon after this the Renaissance restores the ancient 
doctrines to honourable consideration, and the philos- 
ophy of immanence reappears in the commentaries 
of Pomponatius on Aristotle and those of Marsilio 
Ficino on Plotinus. Giordano Bruno saw in God the 
monad of monads, who by an inward necessity pro- 
duces a material creation which is inseparable from 
Himself. Vanini made God immanent in the forces of 
nature, while, according to Jacob B5hme, God ac- 
quires reality only through the evolution of the world. 
By an unbroken tradition, then, the doctrine of imma- 
nence comes down to modem times. The Cartesian 
revolution seems even to favour its development. 
Exaggerating the distinction between soul and body, 
the former of which moves the latter by means of the 
pineal gland, the mechanical theories prepared the 
way for Malebranche's occasionalism: G^ alone acts; 
“ there is but one true cause, because there is but one 
true God." Spinoza, too. admits only one cause. A 
disciple of Descartes in the geometrical rigour of his 
deductive processes, but stiU more a disciple of the 
rabbis and of Giordano Bruno in the spirit of his sys- 
tem, he sets up his natura naturans unfolding its at- 
tributes by an immanent progression. This is all but 
the revival of Alexandrian thought. 

True Cartesianism, however, was not favourable to 
theories of this sort, for it is based on personal evi- 
dence, and it distinguishes sharply between the world 
and its transcendent cause. With its vivid realize 
tion of the importance and independence of the indi- 
vidual, it follows, rather, the Socratic tradition. That 
insight, defined and puiified by Christianity, had all 
along served as a barrier against the encroachment of 
the doctrine of absolute immanence. It could not but 
derive fresh strength from the philosophy of Cogito, 
ergo sum, and it was indeed strengthened even to ex- 
cess. Jealous of its own immanence, which it had 
learned to know better than ever, the human mind 
overshot its first intention and turned the doctrine of 
absolute immanence to its own profit. At first it 
sought only to solve the problem of knowledge while 
keeping entirely clear of empiricism. In the Kantian 
epoch it still claimed for itself only a relative imma- 
nence, for it believed in the existence of a transcendent 
Creator and admitted the existence of noumena, un- 
knowable, to be sure, but with which we maintain re- 
lations. Soon the temptation becomes stronger; 


having hitherto pretended to impose its own laws on 
knowable reality, thought now credits itself with the 
power of creating that reality. For Fichte^ in fact, the 
ego not only posits knowledge, it also posits the non- 
ego. It is the pre-eminent form of the Absolute 
(Schelling). No longer is it the Substance that, as 
natura naturans, produces the world by a process of 
derivation and degradation without limit; it is an 
obscure germ, which in its ceaseless becoming, rises to 
the point of becoming man, and at that point becomes 
conscious of itself. The absolute becomes Hegel’s 
“idea", Schopenhauer’s “will", Hartmann’s “uncon- 
scious", Renan’s “time joined to the onward ten- 
dency" {le Temps joint h la tendance au pr ogres), 
Taine’s “eternal axiom", Nietzsche’s “superman", 
Bergson’s “conscience". Under all the forms of 
evolutionistic monism, lies the doctrine of absolute 
immanence. 

Considering the reli^ous tendencies of our age, it 
was inevitable that this doctrine should have its cor- 
responding effect in theology. The monism which it 
preaches, setting aside the idea of separateness be- 
tween God and the world, also removes entirely the 
distinction between the natural order and the super- 
natural. It denies anything transcendent in the 
supernatural, which, according to this theory, is only a 
conception springing from an irresistible need of the 
soul, or “ the ceaseless palpitation of the soul panting 
for the infinite " (Buisson) . The supernatural is but 
the product of our interior evolution; it is of imma- 
nent origin, for “it is in the heart of mankind that the 
Divine resides". “I am a man, and nothing Divine 
is foreign to me" (Buisson). Such is the origin of 
reli^on in this view. And herein we recognize the 
thesis of liberal Protestantism as well as that of the 
Modernists. 

(b) The actual content of the doctrine of Absolute 
Immanence. — ^As it is nowadays presented, the doc- 
trine of absolute immanence is the resultant of the two 
great currents of contemporary thought. Kant, re- 
ducing everything to the individual consciousness, and 
declaring all metaphysical investigation to be illusory, 
locks the human soul in its own immanence and con- 
demns it thenceforth to agnosticism in regard to 
transcendent realities. The Positivist movement 
reaches the same terminus. Through mistrust of that 
reason which Kant had exalted to such a degree, 
Comte rejects as worthless every conclusion that goes 
beyond the range of experience. Thus the two sys- 
tems, setting out from opposite exaggerations, arrive 
at one and the same theory of the Unknowable: 
nothing is left us now but to fall back upon ourselves 
and contemplate the phenomena which emerge from 
the depths of our own ego. We have no other means 
of ioformation, and it is from this inner source that all 
knowledge, all faith, and all rules of conduct flow out 
by the immanent evolution of our life, or rather of the 
Divine, which thus manifests itself through us. This 
initial position determines the solutions which the 
doctrine of immanence furnishes for the problems 
concerning God and Man. 

(i) God. — ^The problems of the Divine life and 
action are among the foremost to interest the parti- 
sans of absolute immanence. They talk incessantly 
of Trinity, Incarnation, and Redemption, but only, 
as they claim, to do away with the mysteries and to 
see in these theological terms merely the symbols that 
express the evolution of the first principle. Philo’s 
Trinity, like that of neo-Platonism, was an attempt 
to describe this evolution, and the modems have only 
resuscitated the Alexandrian allegory. The great 
being, the great fetish, and the great medium (Comte), 
the evolving idea, the evolved idea, and their 
relation (Hegel), unity, variety and their relation 
(Cousin) — all these, in the thought of their originators, 
are but so many revivals of the Oriental myths. But 
conscience now demands the abolition of all such 
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symbols. ‘'The religious soul is in fact forever 
interpreting and transforming the traditional dog- 
mas” (Sabatier), because the progress of the absolute 
reveals to us new meanings as it makes us more fully 
conscious of the Divinity that is immanent in us. 
Through this progress the mcamation of God in 
humanity goes on without ceasing, and the Christian 
mystery (they make the blasphemous assertion) has 
no other meaning. There can be no further question 
of a redemption; nor could there have been an original 
fall, since in this view, disobedient Adam would have 
been God Himself. At most the pessimists admit 
that the Supreme will, or the unconscious, which 
blundered into the production of the world, will recog- 
nize its blunder as it rises to consciousness in indi- 
viduals, and will repair that blunder by annihilating 
the universe. In that hour of cosmic suicide, accord- 
ing to Hartmann, the Great Crucified will have come 
down from his cross. Thus is Christian terminology 
incessantly subjected to new interpretations. _“\Ve 
still speak of the Trinity . . . , of the Divinity of 
Christ, but with a meaning more or less different from 
that of our forefathers”. Buisson, in his “La Re- 
ligion, la Morale et la Science”, thus explains the 
influence of the doctrine of immanence upon the 
interpretation of dogmas in liberal Protestantism. ^ 

(ii) The World, Life, and the Soul. — To explain 
the origin of the world, the evolution of the Divine 
principle is put forward. This hypothesis would also 
account for the organization of tne cosmos. Hence 
the universal order is considered as the outcome of 
the action of blind energies, and no longer as the reali- 
zation of a plan conceived and executed by a provi- 
dence. From the phjrsico-chemical forces life issues; 
the absolute slumbers in the plant, begins to dream in 
the animal, and at last awakens to full consciousness 
in man. Between the stages of this progress there is 
no breach of continuity; it is one and the same prin- 
ciple which clothes itself in more and more perfect 
forms, yet never withdraws from any of thorn. Evo- 
lutionism and transformism, therefore, are hut parts 
of that vast system of absolute immanence in which 
all beings enfold one another, and none is distinct from 
the universal substance. Consequently, there is no 
longer any abyss between matter and the human soul; 
the alleged spirituality of the soul is a fable, its per- 
sonality an illusion, its individual immortality an 
error. 

(iii) Dogma and Moral. — When the Absolute reaches 
its highest form in the human soul, it acquires self- 
consciousness. This means that the soul discovers 
the action of the Divine principle, which is immanent 
in it as constituting its essential nature. But the 
perception of this relation with the Divine-~or, rather, 
of this “withinness” of the Divine — is what we are 
to call Revelation itself (Loisy). At first confused, 
perceptible only as a vague religious feeling, it de- 
velops by means of religious experience (James), it 
becomes clearer through reflexion, and assorts itself 
in the conceptions of the religious consciousness. 
These conceptions formulate dogmas — “admirable 
creations of human thought ” (Buisson) — or rather of 
the Divine principle immanent in human thought. 
But the expression of dogmas is always inadequate, 
for it marks but one moment in the religious <lovelop- 
ment; it is a vesture which the progress of Christian 
faith and especially of Christian life will soon cast off. 
In a word all religion wells up from the depths of the 
sub-consciouB (Myers, Prince) by vital immanence; 
hence the “religious immanence ” and the more or less 
agnostic '/symbolism” with which the Encyclical 
“Pascendi gregis” reproaches the Modernists, 

The human soul, creator of dogmas, is also the crea- 
tor of moral preempts, and that by an absolutely 
autonomous act. Its will is the living and sovereign 
law. for in it is definitively expressed the will of the 
God immanent in us. The Pi vino flame, which warms 


the atmosphere of our life, will enevitably cause those 
hidden germs of morality to develop which the abso- 
lute has implanted. Hence, then' can be no longer 
any question of effort, of virtue, or of responsibility; 
these words have lost their meaning, since there is 
neither original sin nor actual and freely willed trans- 
gression. There is no longer any hlameworthv con- 
cupiscence; all our instincts are impregnated with 
Divinity, all our desires are just, good, and holy. 
To follow' the impulse of passion, to rehabilitate the 
flesh (Saint-Simon, Leroux, I'ourrior), which is one 
form under wdiicli the Divinity manifests itself 
(Heine), this is duty.^ In this way, ind<‘(‘d, we co- 
operate in the redemption which is being aceonqilished 
day l)y day, and which w'ill be eonsuininated wlu'ii the 
abwsolute shall have completed its mearnation in 
humanity. The part which moral sei<*nce has to play 
consists in discovering the laws which govi'rn this 
evolution, so that man in his conduct may conform to 
them (Bcrthelot) ami thus ensure th(' collt'ctive 
happiness of humanity; social utility is to be laniee- 
foiward the principle of all morality; solidarity 
(Bourgeois), wdiich procures it , is the niost scientific 
form of immanent morality, and of this man is, in tlie 
universe, the beginning ami the end. 

(2) Relative Immanence, (a) Its Historical Evo- 
lution. — Since the day whem Socrates, abamloning the 
useless cosmogonic nypotlu'ses of his pn'dt'cessors, 
brought philosophy back to the study of the human 
soul, w'hose limits and whos<' ind(*pendenct» he d<‘- 
fined — since that time the doctrine of relative imma- 
nence has heltl its ground in conflict with th<‘ <Ioctrine 
of absolute immanence. Relative immanenct' recog- 
nizes the existence of a transcemiaut <»od, hut it also 
recognizes, ami with remarkable precision* the imma- 
nence of psychical life. It is upon tla' i*vulenct* t>f t his 
fact, indeed, that the mhnirable pedagogical method, 
known as mmVwfiV, is founded. Socrates thorimghly 
umlcrslood that knowhulge <1 (H’s not luiter our minds 
ready ma<lc from without; that it is a vital function, 
and therefore immanent. He umlerstood that a cog- 
nition is not really ours until wt* have accepted it, 
lived it, and in some sort made it over for ourselves. 
This certainly attributes to the lift' of thought a mi/ 
immanence, not, howev(*r, an ii/iso/m/c inunant'iice; 
for the soul of the <UHciple remains <»pen to the mas- 
teEs influence. 

Again we find this conception of relative imma- 
nence in Iflato. He transpitrts it, in a rather ctuifused 
manner, into the cosmological t»rth*r. He thinks, in 
fact, that, if there art* things great ajnl go<id and beau- 
tifulj they are such through a certain participation in 
the itleas of greatness, goodness, and la’iiuty. Hut 
this participation does not n'sult fritm an emanati<m, 
an outfiowung from the Divinity into finite beings; it 
is only a refli*ctum of the uleas, a remunblance, which 
the reasonable laang is in duty laarnd to perfect, as 
far as possible, by his own energy. With Aristotle 
this notion of an minmnent energy in indivaiuals ac- 
quires a new definiteneHS, The very exaggi’ration 
with which he refuses to admit in (Itni any eflicient 
causality, as something unworthy of His beatitude, 
leads him to place at the heart of finite Isung the prin- 
ciple of the action which it puts fortli with a view to 
that which is supremely lovable and desirable. Now, 
according to him, these principles art* imiivitbmiixcd; 
their development is limitetl; their orientn turn tleter- 
mined to a definite aim; and they act upon one 
another. It is, therefore, a iloctririe of ndiitive imma- 
nence which he maintains. After him the Htoics, 
reviving the physics of HoracUius, came back to a sys- 
tem of absolute immanence with their thisiry of ger- 
minal capacities. The Alexandrian Fathers Iwirtowed 
this term from them, taking out of it, however, its 
pantheistic sense, when they set themselves to search 
m the writings of the pagans for “tlie sparks of the 
light of the Word” (Bt, Justin), and, in human souls, 
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for the innate capacities which render the knowledge 
of God so easy and so natural. St. Augustine, in his 
turn defines these capacities as “the active and pas- 
sive potentialities from which flow all the natural 
effects of beings”, and this theory he employs to 
demonstrate the real, but relative, immanence of our 
intellectual and moral life. Our natural desire to 
know and our spontaneous sympathies do not germi- 
nate in us unless their seeds are in our soul. These 
are the first principles of reason, the universal pre- 
cepts of the moral consciousness. St. Thomas calls 
them “habitus pnncipiorum ”, “seminalia virtutum” 
“ dispositiones naturalcs”, “ inchoationes naturales”. 
He sees in them the beginnings of all our physiolog- 
ical, intellectual, and moral progress, and, following 
the course of their development, he carries to the high- 
est degree of precision the concept of relative imma- 
nence. The Thomist tradition — continuing after him 
the struggle against empiricism and positivism on the 
one side and, on the other, against rationalism carried 
to the extreme of monism — has always defended the 
same position. It recognizes the fact of immanence, 
but rejects every exaggeration on either side. 

(b) Actual Content of the Doctrine of Relative Im- 
manence. — This doctrine rests upon that innermost 
experience which reveals to man his individuality, that 
>is to say his inward unity, his distinctness from his 
environment, and which makes him conscious of his 
personality, that is to say, of his essential inde- 
pendence with respect to the beings with which he is 
m relation. It, moreover, avoids all imputation of 
monism, and the manner in which it conceives of 
immanence harmonizes excellently with Catholic 
teaching. “An cjusmodi inmianmtia Dcum ab hom- 
ino distinguat, nocne? Si distinguit, quid turn a 
catholica doctrina differt?” (Kncycl. “Pascendi”). 

(i) God. — God, then, transcends the world which 
Ho has created, and in which Ho manifests His power. 
We know His works; through them we can ctemon- 
strato His existence and find out many of His attri- 
butes. liiit the mysteries of Ilis inner life escape us; 
Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption are known to us 
only by revelation, to which revelation the imma- 
nence of our rational and moral life presents no 
obstacle whatever. 

(ii) The World, Life, and the Soul. — ^I'ho organiza- 
tion of the world is governed by Divine Providence, 
whose ordering action can be conceived in diverse 
ways, whether we suppose successive interventions 
for the formation of various beings, or whether, fol- 
lowing fc5t. Augustine, we prefer to maintain that 
God created all things at the same time — ‘'Deus 
simul omnia creavit” (De Gonesi ad lit.).* In the lat- 
ter casts wo should invoke tlie hypothesis of germinal 
capacities, according to which hypothesis God must 
have deposited in nature energies of a determinate 
sort — ‘^MunduB gravidue est causis nascentium” 
(ibid.)— "the evolution of which at favourable juncturea 
of time would organize the universe. This organiza- 
tion would be due to an immanent development, in- 
deed, but one proceeding under external influences. 
Thus did plants, animals, and men appear in succes- 
sion, though there could be no question of attributing 
to them a common nature; on the contrary, the doc- 
trine of relative immanence draws a sharjp line of 
demarcation between the various substances, and par* 
ticularly between matter and soul; it is extremely 
careful to maintain the independence of the human 
person. Not only does this doctrine, joining issue 
with sensualism, ciemonatrato that the mind is a living 
energy, which, far from lotting itself be absorbed by 
influences from without, forms its necessary and 
universal principles by its own action under the pres- 
sure of experience — not only this, but it also safe- 
guards the autonomy of human reason against that 
encroachment of the Divine which the ontologists 
maintained. 


(iii) Dogma and Moral. — ^The human soul, then, en- 
joys an immanence and an autonomy which are 
relative indeed but real, and which Divine Revelation 
itself respects. Supernatural truth is, in fact, offered 
to an intelligence in full possession of its resources, 
and the reasonable assent which we give to revealed 
dogmas is by no means “ a bondage ” or “a limitation 
of the rights of thought”. To oppose Revelation 
with “a preliminary and comprehensive demurrer” 
(“unefinde non-recevoir pr^liminaire et globale” — 
Le Roy) in the name of the principle of immanence, 
is to misinterpret that principle, which, rightly under- 
stood, involves no such exigencies (see below, “The 
Method of Immanence ”)- Nor does the fact of rela- 
tive immanence stand in the way of progress in the 
understanding of dogmas “in eodem sensu eademque 
sententia ” (Cone. Vatic., sess. III). The human soul, 
then, receives the Divine verities as the disciple re- 
ceives his master's teaching; it does not create those 
verities. Neither does it create principles of moral 
conduct. The natural law is certainly not foreign to 
it, being graven upon the very foundation of man’s 
constitution. It lives in the heart of man. This law 
is immanent to the human person, which conse- 
quently enjoys a certain autonomy. No doubt it 
recognizes its relation to a transcendent legislator, but 
none the less true is it that no prescription coming 
from another authority would be accepted by the 
conscience if it was in opposition to the primonlial 
law, the requirements of which are only extent led and 
clearly defined by positive laws. In this sense the 
human will preserves its autonomy when, in obeying 
a Divine law, it act« with a fundamentally inviolable 
liberty. This liberty, however, may bo aided by 
natural and supernatural helps. Conscious of its 
weakness, it seeks and obtains the assistance of grace, 
but grace does not alworh nature; it only atuis to 
nature, and in no way infringes upon our essential 
immanence. 

B. Kmphyment of the Method of Immanence . — 
The notion of immanence occupies so large a place in 
contemporary philosophy that many malce an axiom 
of it. It is held to lie a directing principle of thought 
and Lo Roy makes bold to write that “to have ac- 
quired a clear consciousnesa of the principle of imma- 
nence i« the essential result of memom philosophy.” 
(Dogmo et ( Vitique, 9) , Now it is in the name of this 
principle that “a preliminary and comprehensive 
demurrer ” (ibkl.) is presented in bar of all Revelation, 
for in the light of it “a dogma has the appearance of a 
subjection to bondage, a limitation of the rights of 
thought, a menace of intellectual tyranny” (ibid.). 
And this creates a religious situation with which apolo- 
getics is deeply conoorned, and with good reason. 
All the efforts of this science will be vain, all its 
arguments inconclusive, if it cannot, first of all, oom- 
poY minds imbued with the prejudice of absolute 
immanenoo to take under consideration the problem 
of the transcendent. Without this precaution, anti- 
nomy is inevitable; on the one hand, it is claimed, 
the mind cannot receive a heterogeneous truth: on 
the other, revealed religion proposes to us truths which 
go beyond the range of any unite intelligence. To 
solve this difficulty we have recourse to the methtni 
of immanence. But this method has been under- 
stood in two different ways which lead to diametri- 
cally opposite results. 

(1) Method Based on the Idea of Absolute Imma- 
nence. — ^This is the positivist anti subjectivist metho<l. 
It consists in accepting off-hand the postulate of an 
absolute immanence of the rational ami moral life. It 
is therefore obliged to lower revealed truth to the 
level of scientific truths which the mind attains solely 
by its own energy. Thus, some, like I^hartier, have 
proposed to modify dogmatic formulae and “ 
the symbols ” of them in order to harmonize Imth with 
the aspirations of the soul which thinks them. By 
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this means '^the higher realities, which religious myths 
have for so many centuries striven to express, will be 
found identical with those wluch positive science has 
just established^'. Revealed truth will then appear 
as coming from us; it will present itself as the re- 
flexion of our soul, which changes its formulae accord- 
ing as it can or cannot find itself in them. In this 
way there will no longer be any antinomy, since 
human reason will be the principle of dogmas. Others 
following Loisy, hope to find in themselves, through a 
psychological analysis, the exprepion of revelation. 
This would be the outcome of an immanent progress, 
“the consciousness which man has acquired of his 
relations with God". Revelation is realized in man, 
but it is “ the work of God in him, with him, and by 
him " . Thus the difficulty arising out of the opposition 
between the natural order and the supernatural would 
disappear — but at the price of a return to the doctrine 
of absolute immanence. It seems, too, that Laber- 
thonni^re, though in spite of his principles, ends by 
accepting this very same doctrine which he had under- 
taken to combat, when he writes that “ since our ac- 
tion is at once ours and God’s, we must find in it the 
supernatural element which enters into its constitu- 
tion " . According to this view, psychological analysis 
win discover the Divine element immanent in our 
action, the inward God “ more present to us than we 
ourselves " . Now this “ living God of conscience " can 
be discerned only through an intuition which wc get 
by a sort of moral and dynamic ontologiam. But how 
will this presence of the Divine manifest itself in us? 
By the true and imperative demand of our nature 
which calls for the supernatural. — Such is the abuse 
of the method of immanence which the Encyclical 
“Pascendi gregis" points out and deplores:^ “And 
here again we have reason for grievous complaint, be- 
cause among Catholics there are to be found men who, 
while repudiating the doctrine of immanence as a doc- 
trine, make use of it nevertheless for apologetic pur- 
poses, and do this so recklessly that they seem to 
admit in human nature a genuine exigency jproncrly 
so called in regard to the supernatural order.^’ with 
still less reserve, those whom the Encyclical calls 
integralisUB boast of showing the unbeliever the super- 
natural germ which has been transmitted to humanity 
from the consciousness of Christ, and hidden in the 
heart of every man- This is tho thought of S^abatier 
and of Buisson, theologians of the liberal Protestant 
school— “ I am a man, and nothing Divine is foreign to 
me" (Buisson). 

(2) Method Based on the Idea of Relative Imma- 
nence. — ^There is another application of the method of 
immanence much more reserved than the one lust de- 
scribed since it keeps within the natural order and 
confines itself to stating a philosophic problem, vi®.: Is 
man sufficient for himself? or is he aware of his insuffi- 
ciency in such a way as to realize his need of some help 
from without? Hero we are not at all concerned— as 
the Encyclical “ Pascendi gregis reproaches the Mod- 
ernists— “with inducing the unbeliever to make trial 
of the Catholic religion " ; we are concerned only with (1) 
compelling a man who analyzes his own being to break 
through the circle within which, supposedly, the doc- 
trine of immanence confines him, and which makes 
him reject a priori, as out of the question, the whole 
argument of objective apologetics; and then (2) with 
bringing him to recognize in bis soul “ a capacity and 
fitness for the supernatural order which Catnolic apol- 
ogists, using the proper reservations, have demon- 
strated*’ (Encycl “Pascendi gre^s”). In other 
words, this method has in itself nothing that calls for 
condemnation. It consists, says Maunoe Blondel, its 
inventor, “in equating within our own consciousness, 
what we seem to think, to wish, and to do with what 
we really do, wish and think, in such a way that in the 
fictitious negations or the ends artificially desired, 
those profound affirmations and irrepressible needs 


which they imply shall still be found " (Lettre sur 
les exigences). This method endeavours to prove 
that man cannot shut himself up in liimself, as in a 
little world which suffices unto itself. To prove this, 
it takes an inventory of our inimani'nt n'sources; it 
brings to light, on the one hand, our irresistil)h‘ aspira- 
tions towards the infinitely Tru<‘, Good, ainl Beautiful, 
and, on the other hantl, tho insuflicit‘ney of our means 
to attain these ends. This comparison shows t hat. our 
nature, left to itself, is not in a stati* of etiuilibrium; 
that, to achieve its destiny, it needs a help winch is 
essentially beyond it — a transciaidiait help. Thus, 
“a method of immanence developed in its integrity 
becomes exclusive of a. doctrine of immanence". In 
fact, the internal analysis which it prescnlx's brings 
the human soul to recognize itself as rdativo to a 
transcendent being, thereby sotting before us the prob- 
lem of God. Nothing more is needed to make it evi- 
dent that the “preliminary an<l cornpndiensive 
demurrer", which it sought to set up against Hevela- 
tion ill the name of the iirinciple of nnmanenee, is an 
unwarranted and arrogant exaggeration. Tht^ psy- 
chologic examination of consci(*nce which is ju.st mJw 
being made, far from ruling out the traditional apolo- 
getic, rather appeals to^ it, opens the way fi>r it, and 
demonstrates its necessity. 

To this preliminary clearing of tht» ground the 
method adefs a aubieotive preparation which sliull dis- 
pose the indiviilual for the act of faith by exciting in 
liim the desire to enter into relations with the tran- 
acemieut Gtsl. And the result of this preparation will 
be not only intellectual and theoretical, but also moral 
and practical. Arousing in him a nmre vivid con- 
sciousness of Ills weakitesH ami his neetl of iielp, the 
method will impel a man to acts of humility w’hicli 
inspire prayer and attract grace, 

Such w the twofold service which the metluHl based 
on the idea of relative immanence can render. Within 
these limits, it is rigorous, lint could it not go 
farther, and open to us a view of the imtun* of this 
transcendent being whose <*xiHtencc it compels us to 
recognize? Might it not, for exampU*, bring the un- 
believer to hear and heed " the nptn'ul of preventive or 
sanctifying grace " which would then ex pre.sw itself in 
l>sychoIogic facts disceriiil >le by obsorvntion and 
philosophical analysis (Gunlinal I«‘cluini[»s)? Wouhl 
It not enable us to <*xp<‘rienc<» (khI, or at least ’* to fin<l 
in our action theHuiK^rnatural element which is mid to 
enter into His (kmstitution" liaberthonnii^K*)? 
Would it not, finally, justify us in ntlirming with cer- 
tainly that the obji'ct of our “irrepressilde aspira- 
tions" is a “supenmtural Ihmumed" (Hhmdel), an 
object which is “Iwyond amt above the natural 
oruer" (Ligcmnl)? 

At this point tho method of immanenee stirs the 
delicate problem of tho rtdation l>otween nature an<l 
the supernatural; but it is doubtful whether the 
methcKi can solve this problem by its immanent analy- 
sis. All the attempts reforreti to above when they 
lead to anything, Boom to do so only at the price of 
confounding the notion of the transcendent with that 
of the preternatural, or even of the Hupern8tural---or, 
again, at tho price of confopmitng the Invine co-opem- 
tion and Divme grace. In a worth if the psycholog^ic 
analysis of the tendencies of human nnttire ends in 
“showing, without recourse to what tleveiution gives 
U8, that man desires infinitely more than the natural 
order can give him " (LigeatxOi it does not fottow that 
we can say with any certainty that this “desired in- 
crease" is a supernatural Unnamed. As a matter of 
fact, (1) the natural order far exemis in vastneas the 
object of my analysis; (2) between mv naturt^ and the 
supematuw there is the preternatural ; (d) the aids to 
which my nature aepiree, and which Ood gives me. are 
not neomudiy of the eupematural order. Besidee, 
even if a supematurai action doee in fact manifest 
itself under theee religious aspirations, immsment 
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analysis, apprehending only psychological phenomena, 
cannot detect it. But the question is still under con- 
sideration; it is not for us to solve the mystery of the 
transcendent in a definitive manner and from the 
point of view of the method of immanence. 
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E. Thamiry. 

Immersion. See Baptism, sub-title VI, Matter and 
Form of the Sacrament, 

Immigration, See Migration. 

Immortality (Lat., in, mortalis; Germ., Unster^ 
blichkeit).'^By immortality is ordinarily understood 
the doctrine that the human soul will survive death, 
continuing in the possession of an endless conscious 
existence. Together with the question of the exist- 
ence of God, it forms the most momentous issue with 
which philosophy has to de^il. It belongs primarily to 
rational or metaphysical psychology and the philoso- 
phy of religion, though it co'mca also into contact with 
other branches of philosophy and some of the natural ' 
sciences. 

Belief in a future life of some sort seema to have 
been practically universal at all times. Here and 
there individuals have rejected this belief, and particu- 
lar forms of religion or systems of philosophy logically 
incompatible with it have had adherents; still, how- 
ever vague and inconsistent may have been the views 
among different peoples as to the character of the life 
beyond the grave, it remains true that the persuasion 
of the reality of a future existence seems to nave been 
hitherto ineradicable throughout the human race as 
a whole. The doctrine of immortality, strictly or 
properly understood, means personal immortality, the 
endless conscious existence oi the individual soul. It 
implies that the being which survives shall preserve its 
personal identity and be connected by conscious mem- 
ory with the previous life. Unless the individual^ 
identity be preserved, a future existence has relatively 
little interest. From the doctrine of immortality thus 
explained there have been sundry variations. Some 
have held that after a future life of greater or less 
duration the soul will ultimately perish. Throughout 
the East there has been a widespread tendency to be- 
hove in metempsychosis or transmigration — that in- 
dividual souls successively animate different human be- 
ings, and even the bodies of lower animals. A special 
form of this view is the theory of metamorphosis, 
that in such a series of reincarnations the soul under- 
goes or can undergo evolution and improvement of its 
condition. Pantheism, if logical, can offer only an 
impersonal immortality, a future condition in which 
the individual is absorbed into the absolute — the one 


of a very aristocratic character, the franchise being 
narrowly limited. 

History. — Egypt affords at a very early date the 
most abundant evidence of an extremely vivid and 
intense belief in a future life. Offerings of provisions 
of all sorts to the spirits of the departed, elaborate 
funeral ceremonies, and the wonderfully skilful mum- 
mification of the bodies of the deceased, all bear wit- 
ness to the strength of the Egyptians^ convictions of 
the reality of the next life. (See Egypt, especially 
sections on The Future Life and The Book of the Dead.) 

India . — The doctrine of personal survival with a 
future retribution for good and ill conduct is found in 
the earliest forms of Brahminism. At a later period a 
school of Brahmin philosophers evolved a system of 
vague Pantheism in which absorption into the Infinite 
Being is the final goal. Still, the popular belief has in 
practice always tended towards Polytheism, whilst the 
doctrine of successive reincarnations of the soul in dif- 
ferent human beings or animals remained a constant 
expression of belief in survival. A special form of 
this belief is the doctrine of Karma — the persisting 
existence and transmission through re-incarnations of 
the sum of the past deeds and merits of the individual 
(see Brahminism). Akin to the pantheistic absoriition 
of philosophic Pantheism is the theory of Nirvana^ 
which forms a central feature in strict Buddhism. 
Whatever Nirvana may mean for the philosophers and 
saints of Buddhism, for the multitude the ideal liber- 
ation from labour and pain is restful quiet, not death 
or extinction (see Brahminism and Buddhism). 

China . — In China worship of ancestors is evidence of 
belief in some form of personal survival which carries 
us back to the earliest ages of that most ancient and 
conservative nation. The departed spirits are both 
' helped and propitiated to aid their descendants by 
sacrifices and sundry service.s of filial piety (see Con- 
fucianism). 

Japan.—Similiirly in Japan, whatever may bo the 
genuine logical theory of the soul in the religion of 
Shintoism, the popular mind finds in the great institu- 
tion of ancestor worship instinctive satisfaction and 
expression for the l)elief m a future life, which seems so 
detmly and universally rooted in human nature. 

Judaism. — ^I'hat early Jewish history shows that 
the Hebrew nation did not believe in a future life, is 
sometimes stated. It is true that temporal rewards 
and punishments from God are much insisted upon 
througliout the Old Testament, and that the doctrine 
of a future life occupies a less prominent position there 
than we should pernm)s have anticipated. Still, care- 
ful study of the Old Testament reveals incidental and 
indirect evidence quite sufficient to establish the ex- 
istence of this belief among the Israelites at an early 
date (see Gen, ii, 7; Wis.. ii, 22, 23; EccL, xii, 7; 
Prov,, XV, 24; Is., xxxv, 10; li, 6; Dan., xii, 2, etc.). 
It would, however, on a priori grounds, have been in- 
credible that the Hebrew people should not have held 
this belief, considering their intimate contact with the 
Egyptians on one side and the Chaldjeans on the other 
(see Atzberger, ‘^Die christliohe Eschatologie”, Frei- 
burg, 1890). 

Qrmce , — Greeks seem to have been among the 
first to attempt systematic philosophical treatment of 
the question of immortality. Belief in a future life is 
clear in Homer, though the character of that existence 
is vague. Pindar^s conception of immortality and of 
its retributive character is more distinct an<l also more 


infinite being, whether conscious or unconscious. 
Practically, this differs little from annihilation. For 
the materialist, the soul, or the conscious life, is but a 
function of the organism, and necessarily perishes at 
death. Positivists, however, while adopting this con- 
clusion, would still cheer mankind with the hope of a 
place in the choir invisible'*, that is, a future exist- 
ence in the minds and on the lips of future generations 
—a not very substantial form of immortality, and one 


spiritual. The Pythagoreans are vague and tinctured 
by Oriental Pantheism, though they certainly taught 
the doctrine of a future life and of metempsychosis. 
We have not definite texts defining Socrates' view, 
but it seems clear that he must have lieen a believer in 
immortality. It is, however, in the hands of his great 
pupil Plato that the doctrine attainetl its most elab- 
orate philosophical exposition and defence, Plato's 
teaching on the subject is given in several of his 
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writings, the ‘‘Meno’’, ‘‘Phsedrus^', ‘'Gorgias”, 
“Timaeus’^ and “Republic”, but especially in the 
“Phsedo”. There are many variations and seem- 
ing inconsistencies, with liberal use of^ m^h and 
allegory, in the unfolding of his ideas in tnese dif- 
ferent works. For Plato, the soul is a being quite 
distinct from the body, related to it as the pilot to the 
ship, the charioteer to the chariot. ^ The rational soul 
is the proper soul of man. It is a Divine element, and 
it is tins which is immortal. Among his arguments 
in favour of immortality are the following: (1) 
Throughout the universe opposites alternately gener- 
ate and succeed each other. Death follows life, and 
out of death life is again generated. Man must be no 
exception to this general Law. (2) The soul is a simple 
substance, akin in nature to the simple and inmutable 
idea, and therefore, like the latter, mcorruptible. (3) 
The essence of the soul is life and. self-movement. 
Being a soul only in so far as it participates in the idea 
of life, it is incapable of death. (4; The process of 
learning is really only reminiscence, the recall of 
knowledge of a past life. Man is, therefore, to survive 
the present life. (5) Truth dwells in us; the soul is 
macfe for truth, but truth is eternal. (6) The soul is 
made for virtue, but advance in virtue consists in pro- 
gressive liberation of oneself from bodily passions. 
n) The soul is not a harmony, but the lyre itself. (8) 
Destruction can be effected only by a principle antag- 
onistic to the ve^ nature of a oeing. Vice is for the 
soul the only principle of this kind, but vice cannot 
destroy the bemg of the soul, therefore the soul is in- 
destructible. Otherwise the wicked would have no 
future punishment to expect. Finally, he urges, in 
many forms, the argument from retributive justice 
and the necessity of future existence for adequate re- 
ward of the good and punishment of the wicked. In 
Aiistotle's philosophical system, on the other hand, 
the question of immortality holds so small a place that 
it is doubtful whether he believed in a future personal 
life at aU. He teaches clearly that the povs iroL'qriKbs, 
the active intellect, is indestructible and eternal; but 
then it is not certain that he did not understand this 
vovf in a pantheistic sense. It is, however, in his 
Ethics that Aristotle is most disappointing on this sub- 
ject. For obviously, the question of the reality of a 
future life is of the first importance in any complete 
philosophical treatment of morality, whilst Aristotle 
m this treatise practically ignores the problem. His 
attitude here proves how much all modem ethical 
philosophy owes to the Christian Revelation. 

The Epicurean School offers us the most complete 
and reasoned negation of immortaKty among ancient 

E hilosophers. Indeed the most recent Materialism 
as little of force to add to Lucretius' elaborate expo- 
sition of the Epicurean arguments (De Natura Remm, 
III) . He is quite candid m stating that his object is to 
relieve men from fear of that life. The position of the 
Stoics is more uncertain. Their Pantheism presents 
^fficulties to the doctrine of survival, yet at times 
they seem to favour the belief. But in Greece and 
Rome, as elsewhere, whatever may have been the 
teaching of the philosophical schools, the mass of even 
pagan mankind clung to a faith and hope in a future 
existence, however degraded and incoherent their 
conception of its character. 

Chmtianity . — ^With the birth of the Christian relig- 
ion the doctrine of immortality took up quite a new 
position in the world. It formed the foundation of 
the whole scheme of the Christian Faith. I^o longer 
a dubious philosophical tenet, or a hazy popular opin- 
ion, it is now revealed in clear and distinct terms. 
The dogma of the Fall, the Christian conception of sin, 
the Incarnation of the Son of God, all the means of 
grace and redemption, and the priceless value of each 
human soul are connected in significance with this 
article of the Creed. As part of the Christian Faith 
this doctrine was one of the chief factors in establish- 


ing the equality of man and the liberation of the slave. 
The doctrine received its complete philosophical elab- 
oration from St. Thomas. Accepting the Aristotelean 
theory that the soul is the form of the body, Aquinas 
still insists that, possessing spiritual faculties of intel- 
lect and will, it belongs to an altogether higher plane 
of existence than other animal forms. Though form 
of the body, it is not to be conceived as immersed ac- 
cording to its whole being in the body. That is, it is 
not completely and intrinsically dependent on the 
body which it animates, like formce eductce ex materid. 
For the human soul is created and infused into the 
body, and there is thus no intrinsic impossibility in its 
existing separate from the body. Still, as the human 
soul possesses vegetative and animal faculties, its 
natural condition is that of union with a body, and 
during this life the activities of the spiritual powers of 
intellect and will presuppose the co-operation of the 
organic faculties of imagination and sensation. Even 
the most spiritual operations of the soul are therefore 
extrinsically dependent on the bodily organism. The 
sensory and vegetative activities of the soul should 
necessarily be suspended when the soul is separated 
from the body, whilst its conscious spiritual life must 
then be carried on in some manner other tlian the 
present. What that manner is, our present experi- 
ence does not enable us adequately to conceive. Yet 
St. Thomas holds that we can prove the fact of the 
soul's conscious life when separate from the body. 

Modem thought has not added much to the philoso- 
phy of immortality. Decartes’ conception of the soul 
would lend itself to some of the Platonic arguments. 
In Leibnitz’s theory the soul is the chief monad in the 
human nature. It is a simple, spiritual substance of a 
self-active nature. From this he infers its indestruc- 
tibility and immortality, but he also believes that its 
pre-existence is similarly deducible- Spinoza’s Pan- 
theism is incompatible with the theory of personal 
immortality. In Kant’s critical philosophy, substan- 
tiality is a mere subjective category or form moulding 
our way of thinking. The conception of the soul as a 
substance is illusory, and every attempt to estaljlish 
immortality by rational argument is a mere sophism. 
Yet, like the existence of God, he reinstates it as a 
ostulate of the practical reason. For Humo and 
ensationists generally, to whom the mind is merely a 
series of mental states attached to certain cerebral 
changes, there can obviously be no metaphysical basis 
for the doctrine of immortality, though J. Stuart Mill 
argues that his school need have no special difficulty in 
adhering to the belief in an endless series of such con- 
scious states. 

H Justification of thk DoenuNK of Tmmoktalitt. 
-—As we have already observed, the immortality of the 
human soul is one of the most fundamental tenets of 
the Christian Religion. Consequently, every evidence 
for the Divine character of ('hristianity goes to prove 
and confirm the foundation upon which the whole edi- 
fice rests. Catholic philosophers, however, with the 
exception of Scotus and his followers, have generally 
claimed to establish the validity of the belief apart 
from revelation. Still its adequate treatment pre- 
supposes, as already demonstrateii, some of the main 
theses oi natural theology, ethics, and psychology. 
It is itself the crowning conclusion of this last branch 
of philosophy. Only the briefest outline of the argu- 
ment can be attempted here. For fuller discussion 
the reader may consult any Catholic text-book of 
psychology. The following are the chief propositions 
involved m tha. building up of the doctrine: The 
human soul is u substance or substantial principle. It 
is a simple, or indivisible, and also a spiritual lieing, that 
is, intrinsically independent of matter. 1 1 is naturally 
incorruptible. It cannot be annihilated by any crea- 
ture. God is bound to preserve the soul in possession 
of its conscious life, at least for some time, after death. 
Finally, the evidence all leads to the conclusion that 
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the future life is to continue for ever. By the human Again, there is the craving of the human will, the 
mind, or soul, is meant the ultimate principle within insatiate desire of happiness, universal throughout 
me which I feel, think, and will, and by which my the race. This cannot be appeased by any tern- 
body is animated. A substance, in contrast with an poral joy. Finally, there is the ethical argument, 
accident, is a being which subsists in itself, and does * Human reason affirms that the performance of duty is 
not merely inhere in another being as in a subject of both right and reasonable in the fullest sense, that it 
inhesion. Now the ultimate subject to which my cannot be better in the end for the man who violates 
mental states belong must be a substance — even if the moral law than for him who observes it. But were 
that substance be the bodily organism. Further, re- this the only life this would often be the case. It 
flexion, memory, and my whole conscious experience would assuredly not be a rational universe, and it 
of my own personal identity assure me of the present would be m irreconcilable conflict with the notion of 
abiding character of this substantial principle which is the moral government of the world by a Just and In- 
the centre of my mental life. Again, the simplicity finite God, if vice were to be rewarded and virtue pun- 
and spiritual character of many of my mental acts or ished — ^that the swindler, the murderer, the adulterer, 
states prove the principle to which they belong to be and the persecutor should enjoy the pleasures of this 
of a simple and spiritual nature. The character of an world to the end, whilst the honest man, the innocent 
activity exhibits the nature of the agent. The effect victim, the chaste, and the martyr may undergo life- 
cannot transcend its cause. But careful psychologi- long injustice, privation, and suffering, 
cal observation and analysis of many of my mental Argximent from Universal Belief , — We have already 
operations prove them to be both spiritual and simple traced at such length the history of belief in a future 
in nature. Our universal ideas, intellectual judgments life that it is only necessary here to point out that a 
and reasonings, and especially the reflective activity universal conviction of this kind, in opposition to all 
of self-consciousness manifest their simple or indivisible sensible appearances, must have its roots in man’s 
and spiritual character. They cannot be the activities rational nature, and therefore claims to be accepted as 
of a corporeal agent or the actions of a faculty exerted valid, unless we are prepared to hold that man’s ra- 
by or essentially dependent on a material being. tional nature inevitably leads him into profound error 

Again, psychology shows that our volitions are free, in a matter of fundamental importance to his moral 
and that the activity of free volition cannot be exerted life. 

by a material agentf or be intrinsically dependent on Evidence from Sjnritualism . — ^During the last quar- 

matter. If volition were thus intrinsically dependent ter of a century considerable labour has been devoted 
on matter, all our acts of choice would be inexorably to investigating what is called experimental evi- 
bound up with and predetermined by the physical dence” of another life. This, it is supposed, is ape- 
changes in the organism. The soul is thus a simple or cially suited to the Zeitgeist of our day. The Society 
indivisible, substantial principle, intrinsically inde- for Psychical Research, founded in 1882, has published 
pendent of matter. Not being composite, it is not a score of volumes of Proceedings'', and a dozen, vol- 
liable to perish by corruption or internal dissolution umes of a “Journal'', in which is accumulated a mass 
nor by the destruction of the material principle with of evidence in regard to extraordinary phenomena 
which it is united, since it is not intrinsically depeiid-^connected with thought-reading, clairvoyance, tele- 
ent on this latter being. If it perish at all, this must pathy, mesmeric trance, automatic writing, appari- 
be by simple annihilation. But annihilation, like tions, ghosts, spiritualism, and the like. In the last 
creation, pertains to God alone, for, as shown in nat- few years, also, several works by individual investiga- 
ural theology, it can be effected only by the withdrawal tors, who have selected material from the Society's 
of the Divine activity, through which all creatures are “ Proceedings " or elsewhere, have appeared, urging 
immediately conserved in existence. God could of these phenomena as scientific proof, or rather as evi- 
course, by an exercise of His absolute power, reduce dence guaranteed by scientific method, in favour of 
the soul to nothingness; but the nature of the soul is the hypothesis of another life, 
such that it cannot be destroyed by a finite being. The main evidence insisted on in most of the recent 
For positive evidence, however, that the soul will con- works is the alleged communications of certain medi- 
tinue after death in the possession of a conscious life, urns with the souls of particular deceased persons, 
we must appeal to teleology and the consideration of the These mediums are, it is supposed, gifted with some 
character of the universe as a whole. ^ All science pro- supernormal faculty by which they get into relations 
ceeds on the assumption that the universe is rational, with departed spirits. They receive at times, it is 
that it is governed by reason, law, and uniformity alleged, information from these discamate souls which 
throughout. Theistic philosophy explains, justifies, they reveal to the investigator. This knowledge, it is 
and confirms this postulate in establishing the govern- asserted, is frequently of a kind which the medium 
ment of the universe by the providence of an infinitely cannot have attained by any recognized means, and 
wise and just Creator. But the consideration of cer^ therefore establishes the personal identity of the com- 
tain characteristics of the human mind reveals a pue^ municating spirit. In some cases the spirit furnishes 
pose which can be realized only by the soul's continuing much information about its present condition — which 
in the possession of a conscious life after dcathJ is, however, invariably of a very homely character. 
Ifirstly, there is in the mind of man^ as distinguished! Amongst the grounds of objection against this line of 
from all the lower animals, the capacity to lookback tq argument it may be urged : The total number of medi- 
the indefinite past and forward to the distant futur^y urns who give evidence of remarkable experiences is 
the impulse to project itself in imagination beyond the relatively small. Many are shown to be impostors, 
limits of space and time, to rise to the conception of Those whose testimonies have been tested and authen- 
endlesB duration. There is an ever-increasing yearn- ticated are extremely few. The prominence of one or 
ing for knowledgej a craving for an ever fuller posses- two well-known mediums in all the recent literature 
jion of truth, which expands and grows with every evinces this. The communications from the “d<i- 
adyance of science. There is the character of un- parted ” obtained even by the most successful medi- 
finishedness in our mental life and development — ^the urns in their moat fortunate experiments are very 
sontrast between the capabilities of the human intel- imperfect and disconnected in character, while the 
[ect and its present destiny, “ between the immensity quality of the information received is ludicrously 
Df man's outlook and the limitations^ of his actual trivial, suggestive of the grade of intelligence we are 
liorizon, between the splendour of his ideals and the wont to shut up in asylums for idiots (Royce). Fur- 
insignificance of his attainments" (Marshall), which ther, the alleged me<liumistic communications from 
ill demand a future existence unless the human mind the discamate spirit, of however singular or private a 
is to be a wasteful failure. nature, can never prove the personal identity of the 
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spirit with any particular deceased human being. It 
ian only prove that the control of the medium is ex- 
srcised by an intelligence other than human and 
there is no sort of evidence to prove the veracity of 
3uch an intelligence. The reality of occasional obses- 
sion by evil spirits has, since the time of Christ, been 
always believed in the Church. Finally, the medium- 
Lstic faculty, if it be the exercise of genuine power of 
communication with souls passed out of this life, must, 
according to Catholic theology, be effected not by use 
of a merely supernormal personal aptitude, but by 
a preternatural agency. It is the teaching of the 
Church that no good, but serious moral evil will be the 
ultimate result of invoking the intervention of such an 
agency in human affairs. The view that faith in life 
everlasting, revealed by Christ and guaranteed by the 
miraculous history of the Christian Religion, when 
once lost may be restored by the instrumentality of 
experiences like those of Moses Stainton or Mrs. Piper, 
does not seem very solidly founded (see Obsession 
and Spiritualism). 

St. Thomas, Con, Gent., II, Ixxix, Ixxxi; Summa TheoL, I, 
QQ. Ixxvi, xc; Plato, Phosdo', Fell, Immortahty of the Human 
Soul, tr. (St Louis and London, 1906), Maher, Psychology 
(6th ed., New York and London, 1905); Martinbau, A Study 
of Religion (2 vok., 2nd ed , Oxford, 1889); Alger, The Destiny 
of the Soul. A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life 
(14th ed , New York, 1889) contains a valuable bibliography 
of the subject, but the writer’s presentation of Catholic doctrines 
is often grot^que; ElbA, Future Life in the Light of Ancient 
Wisdom and Modem Science, tr. (New York and London, 1907) ; 
The Ingersoll Lectures by WilVUm. James, Royce, Fiske, Osier 
(New York and Boston, 1896-’1904) are useful on some par- 
ucular points ; Rohde, Psyche. Seelenkidt u. Vnsterhlichkeits- 

f lavbe der Griechen (2 vols., 3rd ed., Freiburg, 1903); Knbib, 
>er Beroeis fUr die XJnsterblichkeit der Seele (Freiburg, 1903); 
Knabenbaubr, Das Zeugnis filr die XJnsterhlichheit (Freiburg, 
1878); PiAT, Destines de Vhamme (Paris, 1898); Janet and 
S fiAiLLBS, History of the Problems of Philosophy, tr. (London, 
1902). 

The literature of what claims to be the evidence of spiritual- 
ism has rapidly increased in recent years. See Hyslop, Science 
and a Future Life (New York and London, 1906) ; Dblannb, 
Evidence for a Future Life, tr. (London, 1909); Lodge, Sur~ 
vival of Man (London, 1909); Mtbrs, Human Personality and 
its Survival of the Bodily State (London, 1902-3) ; Idem, Science 
and a Future Life (New York and London, 1898); Twbbdalb, 
Man’s Survival after Death (London, 1909). 

Michael Maher. 

Immovable Feast. See Feasts, Ecclesiastical. 

Imm unity (Lat. immunitas) means an exemption 
from a legal obligation (munus), imposed on a person 
or his property by law, custom, or the order of a supe- 
rior (lex 214, sqq. De verb, signif., 1. 50, tit. 16). This 
exemption is therefore a kind of privilege and follows 
the same rules. In ecclesiastical terminolo^, immu- 
nities are exemptions established by law in favour 
of sacred places and sacred things, church property 
and persons. If we consider^ not only actual exemp- 
tions, which vary at divers times and in divers coun- 
tries, but their principle, immunity may be defined 
as the exemption of ecclesiastical persons and prop- 
erty from secular jurisdiction. This principle varies 
necessarily in its application accordmg to circum- 
stances. 

In strongly hierarchical societies, for instance in a 
feudal society, immunities play an important part; on 
the other hand, in our modern society, where men are 
much more on a basis of equality, immunities are less 
useful; they are looked on with disfavour by the 
highly centralized secular power, and suffer, as is evi- 
dent, much more restriction. 

Division. — ^An immunity according to its object, 
is local, real, or personal. Local immunity refers to 
places consecrated to Divine worship, to churches; 
real immunity, to Church property; personal immu- 
nity, to clerics, their lawsuits and trials and, in a 
measure, to their property. We shall briefly consider 
each of these three kinds as viewed by canon law, 
after which we shall see to what extent they are in 
vogue in our modem societies. 

A. Local immunity withdraws places dedicated to 
Divine worship from secular jurisdiction and pre- 


serves them from acts that would profane the respect 
due to holy places. It implies likewise the right of a per- 
son to remain in a place consecrated to God, so that the 
public authorities may not remove delinquents there- 
from. This is the right of asylum (q. v.) , it was greatly 
restricted by canon law, and is now abandoned every- 
where without any formal protest from the Church. As 
local immunity arises from a place or building being 
dedicated to Divine worship, it must be considered as 
attaching not only to churches that have been sol- 
emnly consecrated, but also to those that have merely 
been blessed, and to chapels and oratories legitimately 
erected by ecclesiastical authority ; ^ it extends likewise 
to the accessory buildings, sacristy, porch, yard, 
belfry, and to the neighbouring consecrated ground 
and the burial ground (ch. ii, 9, De immunit. eccles. 
lib. Ill, tit. 49) . Among the profane acts forbidden in 
churches by canon law, not to mention those that are 
prohibited by their very nature, we may cite: crimi- 
nal secular trials (c. v,^ h, t.) even under penalty of 
excommunication; civil secular trials (c. li, h» t in 
VI); but acts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction (even judi- 
cial) are not forbidden. Commerce and trading are 
prohibitedj likewise fairs, markets, and in general all 
purely civil meetings, as secular deliberative assem- 
blies Iparlamenta)^ unless permission has been granted 
by the ecclesiastical authorities, whose rights are thus 
safeguarded. The employment of force to enter sa- 
cred places, breaking down doors, interrupting or 
preventing Divine service, are violations of local im- 
munity. ^ This crime was formerly punished with ex- 
communication ipso facto incurred, but this is no« 
longer enforced by the Constitution ^^Apostolicm 
Sedis”. This kind of immunity exists in our day 
almost unimpaired ; the law recognizes the right of the 
clergy to the internal administration of their churches 
and thus guarantees, either directly or indirectly, their 
exclusive application to Divine service. 

B. Real immunity withdraws Church property 
from secular jurisdiction, so that it is free from public 
charges, in particular from taxation. We are not 
speaking here of the sacred buildings or of the objects 
required in ecclesiastical ceremonies and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, which by their nature must 
not be used for profane purposes, but of things that 
have been set aside to furnish revenues for the 
churches, the clergy, and the different works organ- 
ized and controlled by the Church; we refer to Church 

E roperty, in its widest sense, movable and iinrnovahle: 

mas, buildings, episcopal residences, presbyteries, 
monasteries, schools, ecclesiastical hospitals, etc., also 
titles to property, rem rights, incomes, etc. All these 
properties, sources of revenue to the Church and her 
ministers, were exempt from the charges and taxes 
imposed on the corresponding properties of the laity. 
And, as this exemption was general and public, clerics 
could not offer or consent to any taxes on thc‘ prop- 
erty of their benefices. As a matter of fact , this im- 
munity, recognized in principle by th<^ laws of the Chris- 
tian States, did not result in an actual freedom from 
taxation; not only was Church property suhjc'ct to ec- 
clesiastical taxes, annates, tithes, an<l <>tht‘rs, but it 
contributed largely to the public exp(m<Ht ur(‘ of the 
State; however, tme principle of immunity was pro- 
tected by having the suljsulies voted l)y the chTgy 
themselves as gratuitous gifts, aft(T papal authoriza- 
tion. The amount of the subsidy was to be s(*ttle(i by 
the bishops and clergy, in accordance with canon xix 
of the Lateran Council of 1179 (c. iv, /a /.); ami canon 
xlvi of the Lateran Council, of 1215, protects the clergy 
against excessive demands of princ<\s, by re<iuiring, 
under pain of nullity, the previous constmt of the pope 
(c. vii, h. t.). The voting of the contributions trom 
ecclesiastical property, as is well known, was the 
principal object of tne celebrated AsHemblies of the 
French clergy (Bourlon, ** Les asseml)l(^»8 du clerg<^ 
Paris, 1907). At present, the property of the Church 
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has greatly decreased, and no longer enjoys real im- 
munity; except as a matter of principle, it hardly 
differs from secular property. However, with regard 
to buildings used for Divine service, and the movable 
property appertaining thereto, most Governments 
consider them as property of public utility, dedicated 
to the service of the community, and therefore exempt 
from taxation. That is also the reason whj; in several 
of the United States, charitable and educational insti- 
tutions pay no ta.xes; in this, however, it is impossible 
to recognize an ecclesiastical immunity properly so 
called, based on the religious character of these estab- 
lishments. 

C. Personal immunity is that which withdraws 
clerics from secular jurisdiction, on account of their 
perpetual dedication to the service of God. It is not 
concerned with the withdrawal from secular jurisdic- 
tion of acts of the cler^ as clerics, and in their official 
capacity; it is clear that, from such a point of view, 
they are solely under ecclesiastical jurisdiction, with- 
out there being any necessity to having recourse to 
any immunity. Personal immunity withdraws them 
from secular j urisdiction in matters where other citizens 
would be subject to it. If clerics are obliged to keep 
the ordinary laws, they take their orders and com- 
mands solely from ecclesiastical authority ; the penal 
sanctions which they would incur for violating the 
ordinary laws, may not be imposed on them by secular 
judges, in virtue of the privilege of the tribunal. This 
privilege withdraws the clergy entirely from secular 
judicial jurisdiction, so that not only spiritual lawsuits 
of clerics, but also temporal lawsuits, whether the suits 
be criminal or civil, fall within the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical iudges (see Privileges, Clerical). 
The privilege of the tribunal has disappeared almost 
completely to-day, with the consent, whether tacit or 
explicit, of the Cnurch in the various concordats (see 
Nusai, Quinquaginta Conventiones^', Rome, 1869, 
§ xx). Further, personal immunity exempts the 
clergy from public duties imposed by law on citizens 
in general or on certain classes, and also from taxation 
and imposts. Some of these public duties were con- 
sidered servile^ for instance, statute labour, the duty 
of contributing personally to the upkeep of roads and 
bridges; others were considered honourable^ as guar- 
dianship, the municipal magistracy (curia), military 
service. The clergy, like the nobility, by reason of 
their rank, the highest of all, were exempt from servile 
duties; they were excused from the others, by reason 
of their withdrawal from secular business. The first 
class of duties has disappeared in our days; as to the 
second, the immunity has been maintained to a large 
extent under modern laws, such is the manifest incom- 
patibility of the sacerdotal ministry and certain of 
these offices. Thus clerics are not called on to act 
as jurymen in criminal affairs. In some countries, 
clerics filling positions recognized by the State are 
exempt from guardianship (for instance, parish priests 
in Italy), and are excluded from public or municipal 
offices in the localities where they exercise their eccle- 
siastical functions. As to military service, in coun- 
tries where it is compulsory the condition of the clergy 
varies. They may he entirely exempt, as in Austria 
and Belgium, or they may be under restricted obliga- 
tions, as in Italy or Germany; finally, they may be 
placed on an exact equality with the other citizens, as 
now happens in France. Such a violation of their 
immunity is not one that the Church tolerates and 
accepts in silence; the opposition between military 
service and the vocation of the clergy, ministers of 
peace, is only too violent and apparent; the bishops 
and the popes have, therefore, protested against the 
laws which in divers countries compel the cle^y to 
serve in the army (cf. the letter of Leo XII I to Cardi- 
nal Nina, dated 27 August, 1878). Finally, clerics 
were exempt from taxes and imposts, whether purely 
personal, as the poll-tax; or real, as property tax. It 


must be recognized however that the latter exemption 
was practically disregarded by all nations except the 
Papal States. It has now completely disappeared. ^ 

Juridical Origin — The raison d^Hre ^ of all this 
immunity is the respect due to God, which is shared by 
those things and persons dedicated to His worship. 
Viewed m this light it springs from both natural and 
Divine law. Moreover, it is certain that if we consider 
the sacred ministry and worship formally, the prop- 
erty, the persons, and their acts are subject, by Di- 
vine right, only to religious authority, but that is not 
properly speaking an immunity. It is only one 
aspect of the greater question of the independence 
of ecclesiastical society of the civil society. The pre- 
cise point in question is the juridical origin of the im- 
munities we have just spoken of, which do not directly 
concern their acts as ministers of religion; are these 
immunities of right Divine, or of positive canon law, 
or even of secular law, that is, only generous conces- 
sions of princes, which might be withdrawn at will? 
No one disputes that immunities are part of the posi- 
tive ecclesiastical law; every one admits that they 
have been inserted in civil laws, else they could not 
have been applied. But were canon law and civil 
law already bound by Divine law? If they were, the 
Church would be unable to make concessions in the 
matter of immunities, and the civil laws in suppressing 
them would be essentially unjust and without force. 
In answering this question we meet with two extreme 
opinions, but the truth will be found between them. 
A number of theologians and canonists (cf, Ferraris, 
“Prompta Biblioth.”, s. v. “Immunitas”, a. I, n. 7, 
14) hold that the immunities are established by 
Divine law, with the exception of the right of asylum. 
They point out that in all nations, the consecration to 
the Deity of temples, property, and persons, placed 
them outside ordinary conditions, and made them 
specially exempt; in the Old Testament this was the 
case in regard to a worship that only prefigured the 
Christian worship; the custom of exemptions dates 
back to the very origin of the Church; finally, certain 
canonical texts speak of the immunities as being of 
Divine right. Opposed to this we have the ‘ ‘ regalist ” 
jurists declaring that *Hhe immunities of the clergy 
are favours which the ecclesiastics received from sov- 
ereigns, not from popes and councils” (H^ricourt, 
‘'Les Lois eccl(5Hiastiques de France”, H, v, viii); 
and Governments have acted in accordance with this 
view. 

These ‘^regalists” say that the clergy, allowance 
made for their spritual functions, are on a level 
with ordinary citizens in all other matters; that 
Church property, although legally applied to the 
clergy and the expenses of Divine worship, neverthe- 
less, does not cease to be essentially a temporal thing, 
and consequently subject to the secular power; that 
all immunities originate in concessions of emperors 
and Christian princes. Recent canonists hold a mid- 
dle opinion (cf. Cavagnis, ‘^Instit. juris publ. eccles,”, 
II, 323 sq., 4th ed., Rome, 1906). They remark that 
the Church has never given an official answer to the 
question, but that it seems possible to ascertain ex- 
actly what she thinks from two facts: on the one hand 
she protests against the civil laws that suppress the 
immunities, and claims them as belonging to her of 
right (cf. prop. 30, 31 and 32 of the ** Syllabus ’0; she 
therefore does not consider them to be concessions 
granted freely by the civil authorities. On the other 
hand, yielding to the conditions and circumstances of 
modern society, she makes no effort to revive the 
immunities that have disappeared, at least the ri^jht 
of asylum and exemption from property taxes, which 
is conclusive that she does not consider them un- 
changeable prescriptions of the Divine law. These 
authors conclude that the immunities arc founded in 
Divine right, but emanate from positive canonical 
legislation; they repeat with the Council of Trent 
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(Sess. XXV, c. 20, ‘'De Ref.”), that immunities arise by 
Divine direction and ecclesiastical sanctions, “diving 
ordinatione et ecclesiasticis sanctionibus”. To the 
partisans of the first view they answer that the cus- 
tom of ancient races, the prescriptions of the Mosaic 
law, and the practice of the early ages of the Church 
prove indeed that immunities are in conformity with 
Divine law, but thev do not demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a law properly so called. What the Divine law 
pointed out required to be defined and completed by 
positive legislation. To the ‘^regalists” they reply 
that all the immunities did not originate from impe- 
rial or princely concessions, several of them havmg 
been established positively by the Church, in agree- 
ment, it is true, with the secular powers; moreover, 
that the others have been “canonized” and inserted 
in ecclesiastical law and constitute for the Church 
an acquired right; besides they are sufficiently based 
on Divine law not to be considered as purely CTatui- 
tous favours conferred by the State on the Church. 
This middle theory adopts therefore all that is reason- 
able in the two e^reme opinions. 

Brief History of the Immunities. — ^The history 
of ecclesiastical immunities is a chapter of the more 
extensive history of the relations of Church and 
State. Moreover, some of them, as the right of asy- 
lum and the privilege of the tribunal, have had spe- 
cially chequered careers. In general, we may say 
that the immunities developed with the growth of the 
Church, then they have been continously restricted in 
proportion as the separation of the two powers became 
accentuated and the State became laicized. As long 
as the civil power, as such, was religious and Catholic, 
the laws on mixed questions settled by agreement, the 
cler^ the fibrst order in the State, and the public au- 
thorities helped to enforce the legislation and to carry 
out the decisions of the officially-recognized ecclesias- 
tical authority, immunities were, in a certain sense, 
a social necessity; and that was^ especially true of 
a state of society wherein privileges and private 
laws played an important part, as in the feudm days. 
The leudal system adopted the immunities of the 
. Roman Law. When the Christian religion was recog- 
nized by the Roman empire, nothing seemed more 
natural than to grant it immunities and privileges 
equal to those that had been ecyoyed by the religion 
that had hitherto been the official one. Constan- 
tine granted immunity to the churches, and to the 
clergy an exemption from aU public and municipal 
charges and even certain taxes, as the poll-tax (Cod. 
Theod., Hb. XVI, tit. ii, “De episoopis”, especially 
lex 2) . If the law placed difficulties in the way of the 
curioLes who wished to join the cler^, it opposed the 
bringing of the clergy into the curia (ibid., leg. 7, 9, 11). 
As to property, not only could it be freely acquired 
and held by the churches, but being devoted to a 
public service, it was exempted by Constantine from 
common taxes and extraordinary charges (lib. XI, 
tit.^ i and xvi). This legislation maintained by Jus- 
tinian, was received and confirmed by the imperial 
German law (Auth. “Item nulla”, of Frederick II, 
according to lex 2 of the Cod. lib. I, tit. iii, ‘^De 
episcopis”). In the kingdoms of the Franks, the 
property of the Church did not at first enjoy a general 
immunity, but it was often granted by a special con- 
cession of the king; later, the exemption was common, 
but repaid, doubtless more than equitably, by the 
contributions of which we have spoken, and which 
were gratuitous in nothing but the name (dona gror 
tuita). The legislation of the Decretals, which corre- 
sponds, as is well known, with the period of the grea^ 
est authority of the Church, represents the greatest 
extension of the personal and real immunities; it is 
the legislation explained above theoretically in vigour; 
it has remained as a kind of ideal, never realized in 
practice. As early as the fifteenth century, ecclesias- 
tical i m munities had been curtailed more than once by 


temporal princes; the Council of Trent (Sess. XXV, 
c. 20, “De Ref.”), after confirming the canon law con- 
cerning immunities, addressed a solemn warning to the 
secular powers, the emperor, kings, and princes; it 
recalled to them their obligation of defending the 
churches, clergy, and ecclesiastical property against 
all who attacked their “liberty, immunity, and jurist 
diction”. But the movement was too strong lo be 
thus easily overcome; on the contrary, it increased, 
and the end of the eighteenth century saw in France 
the suppression not only of immunities but even of 
Church property. The example was followed sooner 
or later by other countries, and there resulted an 
almost complete extinction of immunities, as we have 
explained above- 

immunities were maintained longer in Italy, and 
especially in the Papal States, owing to the care of the 
popes and especially of the Congregation of Immunity. 
In the movement for a thorough ecclesiastical reform 
following the Council of Trent, the popes could not 
neglect immunities; Sixtus V had confided this mat- 
ter to the cardinals forming the “Congregation of 
Bishops”: but shortly afterwards. Urban VIII, by 
the Bull ^^Inscrutabile” (22 June, 1626), established 
a special congregation, which he called “ Congregatio 
Immunitatis This congregation, composed like the 
others of a certain number of cardinals, one of whom 
was its Prefect, assisted by a secretary , a fiscal lawyer, 
two bishops charged with drawing up reports, and a 
staff of lower officials, was appointed to look after the 
defence and enforcement of immunities. It was kept 
busily occupied and gave many decisions; no official 
collection of these has been maae, but the Abbot Gen- 
eral of Citeaux, Pierre Andr4 Ricci, published in 1708 a 
repertory of them, arranged alphabetically, “ Synopsis, 
decreta et resolutiones Sac. Cong. Immunitatis super 
controversiis jurisdictionalibus complectens ” ; the 
work was re-edited with numerous additions by M^. 
Barbier de Montault, Paris, 1868. Although dimin- 
ished, the work of this congregation continued till the 
invasion of Rome by the Italian troops in 1870; it 
was then joined to the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council and was suppressed in the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Roman (Juria by Pius X in 1908. 

Commentaries of the canonists on the title T>e immmitatxhus 
ecf^awTwn^ lib. Ill, tit. 49 (same title in VX, Clem, and £!xtrnv. 
comm.); Fbrbahis, Prompta Bibliotheca, s. vv. Bona erii., Clet'i- 
CU8, Immumtae; Cavagnis, Imtit. Jurittpybl. II (4th o(J., 

Rome, 1906), 323: yXoMOLLKii, Lekrbuch dee kathol, tUrchen- 
rechta (2nd ed., Freiburg im Br., 1909}, 6$ 55, 194; Tiio- 
MASsiN, Vetua et nova diaciplina, pt. Ill, hb. I, cap. xxxiii h<i. 

A. Boudinhon. 

Imola, Diocese op (Imolensis), suffragan of Bo- 
logna. The city is located on the Santerno, and was 
anciently called Forum Cornelii, from the dictator 
L. Cornelius Sulla, who founded it about 82 n. c. 
The name Imola was first used in the seventh century 
by the Lombards, who applied it to the fortress (the 
present Castellaccio, the construction of which is at- 
tributed to the Lombard Clefi), whence the name 

g issed to the city itself. According to Paul the 
eacon, Imola was in 412 the scene of the marriage 
of Atawulf, King of the Visigotlis, and Placidia, 
daughter of Theodosius the Great. In the (iothic 
war, and after the Loml>ard invasion, it "was hold 
alternately by the Byzantines and barbarians. With 
the exarchate it passed under papal authority. In 
the ninth century it was bravely <lefond(Hl against the 
Saracens and Hungarians by Fausto Aliilosi. In tlio 
tenth century Troilo Nordiglio ac<iuirod groat power. 
This and the following centuries witnessiHl incewant 
wars against the Ravonnatese, the Faontines, and 
Bolo^pese, as well as the intestine struggh's of the 
Castrimolesi (Castro Imoleso) anti the Sanramtmm 
(San Cassiano). Amid these conflicts was formt^tl the 
republican constitution of the city. In the contest 
between pope and emperor Imola was generally (Ihib- 
elline, though it often returned to the popes (e. g. in 
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1248). Several times, powerful lords attempted to 
obtain the mastery of the city (Alidosi, 1292; Maghi- 
nardo Pagano, 1295). Benedict XII turned the city 
and its territory over to Lippo Ahdosi with the title 
of pontifical vicar, the power remaining in the same 
family (Ahdosi) until 1424, when Angelo della Per- 
gola, '^capitano’’ for Filippo Maria Visconti, gained 
the supremacy. But in 1426 the city was restored to 
the Holy See, and the legate (later Cardinal) Capranica 
inaugurated a new regime in public affairs. 

In 1434, 1438, and 1470 Imok was conferred on the 
Sforza, who had become lords of Milan. It was again 
brought under papal authority when it was bestowed 
as dowry on Catherine Sforza, the bride of Girolamo 
Riario, nephew of Sixtus IV. Riario was invested 
with the Principality of Forli and Imola. This proved 
advantageous to Imola, which was embellished with 
beautiful palaces and works of art (e. g. in the cathe- 
dral, the tomb of Girolamo, murdered in 1488 by 
conspirators of Forli). The rule of the Riarii, how- 
ever, was brief, as Alexander VI deprived Ottaviano, 
son of Girolamo, of power, and on 25 November, 1499, 
the city surrendered to Csesar Borgia. On his death, 
two factions, that of Galeazzo Riario and that of the 
Church, contested the rule of the city. The eccle- 
siastical party was victorious, and in 1504 Imola sub- 
mitted to Julius II. The last trace of these contests 
was a bitter enmity between the Vaini and Dassatelli 
families. In 1797 the French established a provi- 
sional government at Imola; in 1799 it was occupied 
by the Austrians; in 1800 it was united to the Cis- 
alpine Republic. After that it shared the fortunes 
of the Romagna. 

Noteworthy among the secular edifices of Imola 
are the Farsetti and the municipal palaces. In the 
latter is a fresco representing Clement VII and Charles 
V (1535) passing through the city. The public li- 
brary was established in 1747 by the Conventual Padre 
Setti. In the sixteenth century the Accademia 
degli Industriosi flourished. Among the celebrated 
men of Imola were: Pope Honorius II; Benvenuto 
da Imola (Rambaldi), a lecturer on Dante at the 
University of Bologna in the fourteenth century; 
Taddeo della Volpe, a captain in the service of the 
popes and Venice (in 1510 Venice presented him 
with a staff bearing the image of a fox and his device: 
SiMUL ASTU ET DBNTiBUS utar) ; Giovanni Sassitelli, 
surnamed il Cagnacdo, who was also a captain; Ot- 
taviano Vestri and his son Marcello, famous jurists 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; Inno- 
cenzo da Imola (Francucoi), a pupil of Francia and 
Gaspare Sacchi, distinguished ijainters; Andrea and 
Giuseppe Bagnari, noted for their skill in inlaid work; 
Cosimo Morelli, the famous architect who designed 
the sacristy of St. Peter's, Rome. 

The Christian origins of Imola are obscure. The 
episcopal see certainly antedates St. Ambrose, who 
sede vacante ordered the Bishop of Vigorenza to visit 
the church of Imola and provide for the election of a 
pastor. The martyrdom of Saint Cassian is likewise 
certain^ being described by Prudentius (Peristeph., IX) 
from pictures seen by him in the cathedral of Imola. 
Saint Cassian was a schoolmaster, put to death for his 
faith by his pupils, under Diocletian. Some have 
identified him with Saint Cfussian, Bishop of Sabiona 
(Saben in the Tyrol), said to have been transferred to 
Imola, but this would place the martyrdom in the 
time of Julian. In 435 Valentinian III built the 
church of S. Maria in Arenula. The bishop then was 
St. Cornelius, whose deacon was made Bishop of 
Ravenna by Sixtus III and is known as St. Peter 
Chryaologus. His successor was Projectus, at whose 
ordination Chrysologus pronounced a magnificent 
eulogy of St. Cornelius. Chrysologus himself was 
buried at Imola. His tombstone, discovered in 1698, 
was a rude block on which was written Petrus. Of 
the gifts of St. Peter Chrysologus to the church of 


Imola there is still preserved a paten, with the fi^e 
of a lamb on an altar, surrounded by the metrical 
legend 

Quern plebs tunc cara crucis agnum fixit in ara. 

Hostia fit gentis primi pro labe parentis. 

These leonine verses, however, indicate a much more 
recent date. At the same period flourished the 
deacon St. Donatus. Other bishops worthy of men- 
tion are: John (946), who restored the cathedral and 
embellished the tomb of St. Peter Chrysologus; Blessed 
Basil (1063); Ridolfo (1146), and Enrico (1174), who 
suffered for their adherence to Alexander III, Enrico 
laid the foundations of the present cathedral, fin- 
ished in 1271 under Bishop Sinibaldo; Pietro Ondedei 
Q416), a distinguished canonist and theologian; the 
Dominican Gaspare Sighigelli (1450), learned and 
saintly; Girolamo Dandini (1546), formerly nuncio at 
Paris, founder of an orphan asylum; Francesco Gua^ 
rini (1566), the founder of the seminary; Cardinal 
Fabio Chigi (1652), afterwards Pope Alexander VII; 
Cardinal Filippo Gualtieri (1702), founder of a mone 
frumentario to supply the poor peasants with seed; 
Cardinal Giancarlo Bandi (1752), who rebuilt the 
cathedral and the basilica of Valentinian; Cardinal 
Barnaba Chiaramonti (1785), afterwards Pope Pius 
VII; Cardinal Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti (1832), 
afterwards Pius IX. 

Imola has 121 parishes with 120,000 souls; 7 re- 
ligious houses of men and 12 of women; 4 educational 
institutions for boys, and 12 for girls. 

Alberghetti, Compendia della storia civile . . . I>'Imola 
(Imola, 1810); Akgeli, Memone btografiche di uomxni illuiiri 
jr^^es^JImola, 1828); Cappblletti, Le Chiese d' Italia (Venice, 

U. Beniqni. 

Imola, Innocbnzo di Pietro Francucci da, Ital- 
ian painter; b. at Imola, c. 1494; d. at Bolo^a, c. 
1550. When but twelve years of age he arrived at the 
latter city to study painting as a bursar of his native 
town, which, by an ordinance dated 17 March, 1506, 
had voted him an annual subsidy of ten baskets or 
grain. He entered Francia’s atelier, as is proved by 
this extract from the master’s register, given by Mal- 
vasia: “ 1508. On the 7 May I took into my school 
Nocentio Francuccio of Imola, on the recommendation 
of Felesini and Gombruti. ” it is probable that Inno- 
cenzo went to Florence and that he studied for some 
time under the direction of Mariotto Albertinelli. 
Soon he was invited by Count Giovanni Battista 
Bentivoglio to take up his residence at Bologna. Here 
Innocenzo passed the remainder of his life, and here 
are still to he found the greater number of his works. 

But a sovereign influence, that of Raphael, had 
already taken possession of the artist and effaced in 
him all the influences which had preceded it; or 
rather, he found in the work of Raphael the finished 
expression of that quality which had charmed him in 
Francia and Mariotto, as in Andrea del Sarto and Fra 
Bartolommeo. It is doubtful, however, whether he 
ever knew Raphael, who had left Florence in 1508 and 
returned only for a few months in 1517, when Inno- 
cenzo was busy at Bologna in the famous convent of 
S. Michele in Bosco. It is almost certain that he 
never was at Rome, and, consequently that he was not 
acquainted — ^unless by engravings—with the groat 
decorations of the Stanze and the Farnesina; for him 
Raphael is still the painter of the Madonnas. On the 
other hand, we know that Francia had friendly rela- 
tions with the Urbinese master. We know, too, that 
one of the first pieces of work executed by Innocenzo 
for Bentivoglio was a copy of the ''Virgin with the 
Pish ", now at Madrid, a picture then already famous 
and in the possession of a nobleman. Such copies, no 
doubt, were scattered throughout Italy, popularizing 
the genius of Rafael. Thus did the master's influence 
radiate quite beyond the limits of his school, and 
artists like Garofalo and Bagnacavallo were to be seen 
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establishing at a distance from that school — at Ferrara 
and at Bologna — veritable foci of Raphaelesque imi- 
tation. 

Innocenzo is one of the striking examples of this 
influence. With him it was not, as it was with Bagna- 
cavaUo, a form of servility impelling him to travesty 
now the ‘^Transfiguration”, now the “Healing of the 
Paralytic ” ; but through a kind of natural sympathy 
the icieas of the master were caught up and re-echoed 
in the kindred soul of the disciple. The force of 
Innocenzo's love was such as to give those ideas a new 
life in himself. His art is only a reflected art, and yet 
it keeps a certain spontaneity. With forms which are 
nearly all borrowed, the feeling remains ingenuous, 
and at times charming. For the most part, however, 
Innocenzo’s works are only anthologies of Rafael, 
like the “Holy Family with his patrons” or the “St. 
Michael with the saints” in the Bologna museum, 
formed by the fusion of the “ Virgin of Foligno” with 
the “St. Michael” of the Louvre. works, on 

the other hand, are freely created in the spirit of 
Raphael, such as the “Marriage of St. Catherme” in 
S. Giacomo Maggiore, one of this master’s largest 
pictures, and perhaps his best, with a solidity of exe- 
cution very remarkable in a work of that date (1536). 
The predellas with which he loved to embellish his 
work are almost invariably charming worlp in them- 
selves, the predella often better than the picture. In 
general, Innocenzo painted little besides altar pieces. 
Still, he did his part in the decoration of the Palazzino 
della Viola, where Cardinal d’lvrea entrusted him with 
the painting of a loggia. Lastly, his frescoes in S. 
Michele in Bosco are not to be despised, demonstrat- 
ing his love of large and simple subjects. 

Ebs work is interesting precisely because it main- 
tained in some measure the suavity of the old religious 
art, avoiding the pompous and violent subjects which 
were beginning to seduce the minds of his contempo- 
raries. His was a delicate poetic talent,^ with little 
originality, and the old themes offered it suflBcient 
scope; and, in an age that was already abandoning 
those themes, this very spirit of tradition constituted 
a sort of originahty. His life was that of a simple, 
hard-working artist, wholly given to the art which he 
respected and for which he won respect. Affable and 
modest, shunning the licentious society of his fellow- 
artists^ he possessed the charm of a gentle and kindly 
disposition. Carried off, at the age of fifty-six, by a 
malignant fever, he left at Bologna the memory of an 
upright artist and an exemplary man. 

Vasari, he Vite, H (Bologna, 1647), 221 ; Malvasia, FeUina 
Pittnce, I (Bolojma, 1673), 146, Blanc, axatoire des peintres; 
Ecole Bolonaiae (Paris, s.d.); Burckhabdt, Cicerone, II (Frencn 
tr.. Paris, 1892), 702. 

Louis Gillet. 

Impanatlon, an heretical doctrine according to 
which Christ is in the Eucharist through His human 
body substantially united with the substances of 
bread and wine, and thus is really present as God, 
made bread: Dm parm f actus. As, in consequence 
of the Incarnation, the properties of the Divine Word 
can be ascribed to the man Christ, and the properties of 
the man Christ can be predicated of the Word {comr 
municatio idiomatum), in the very same way, in con- 
sequence of the impanation — ^a word coined in imi- 
tation of incarnation — an interchange of predicates 
takes place between the Son of God and the substance 
of bread, though only through the mediation of the 
body of Christ. The doctrine of impanation agrees 
with the doctrine of consubstantiation, as it was 
taught by Luther, in these two essential points: it 
denies on the one hand the Transubstantiation of 
bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, and 
on the other professes nevertheless the Real Presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist. Yet the doctrines differ 
essentially in so far as Luther asserted that the Body 
of Christ penetrated the unchanced substance of the 


bread but denied a hypostatic union. Orthodox 
Lutheranism expressed this so-called sacramental 
union between the Body of Christ and the substance 
of bread m the well-known formula* The Body of 
Christ is “in, with and under the bread ” — in, cum et 
sub pane; really present, though only at the moment 
of its reception by the faithful — in usu, non extra 
usum. The theologians of the Reformed Churches, 
calling this doctrine, in their attack against the Lu- 
therans, impanation, use the term not in the strict 
sense explained above, but in a wider meaning. 

If we search for the historic origin of the term, we 
must go back to the controversies against the disciples 
of Berengarius of Tours at the end of the eleventh 
century. Guitmund of Aversa (d. before 1195), in his 
work “De corporis et sanguinis Christ i yeritate in 
Eucharistic” (P. L., CXLIX, 1427 sqq,), distinguishes 
two classes of disciples of Berengarius; those who 
absolutely deny the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, and those who, though they admit that the 
Body and Blood of Christ are really {reverd) present in 
the Eucharist, reject the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion and explain Christ’s Real Presence by a kind of 
impanation {Christum quodammodo im panari) . Guit- 
mund thinks this to be the essence of Berengarius's 
doctrine Qianc esse suhtiliorem Berengarii sententiam). 
This teaching, however rightly or wrongly attributed 
to Berengarius, evidently does not profess impanation 
in the strict sense of the term; it rather coincides with 
the above-mentioned doctrine of consubstantiation as 
taught by Luther. Alger of Li^ge ( 1 1 3 1 ), in his work, 
“De Sacramento corporis et sanguinis Christi”, I, 6 
(P. L., CLXXX, 439-845), without mentioning any 
definite names, points out and opposes the errors of 
some {err antes quidam) who say that “ Christ's Person 
is impanated in the bread, just as God is incarnated in 
the human flesh” (dicunt ita personaliter in pane 
impanatum Christum sicut in came humanC pcrson- 
aliter incarnatum Deum). He calls this a heresy, 
which ought to be utterly rooted out, because it is an 
absurd novelty {quia nova et ubsurda). Who was it 
that introduced this new heresy? For a long time 
the ’well-known Abbot Rupert of Deutz (1135) was 
suspected. Cardinal Bellarmine (De Euch., Ill, xi, 
xv), Baronius (Ann. EccL: ad annum 1111, n. 49), 
Suarez, and Vasquez thought they could trace back 
the doctrine of impanation to him (cf . his work “ De 
div. officiis”, II, 2 and 9), and recently P. Rocholl 
(“Rupert V. Deutz”, Gtitersloh, 1886, 247 sqq.) re- 
peated the same charge. Others, however, acquit 
him of this error, as Alexander Natalis, Tournely^ and 
especially Gerberon in his “ Apologia Ruperti Tuitien- 
sis” (Paris, 1669); and, amongst modern writers of 
the history of domatic theolo^^, J. Bach (“Dog- 
mengeschichte des Mittelalters”, I, Vienna, 1875,412 
sqq.) and Schwane (“Dogmengeschichte”, III, Frei- 
burg, 1882, 641) . They seem to be right, for a critical 
examination of all the passages bearing on the subject 
shows that Rupert, though at times h(‘ used ambigu- 
ous expressions, nevertheless believed in the Tninsub- 
stantiation of the substance of bread into the Body of 
Christ. However this be, it cannot now be <lecided 
whether Alger of Li^ge cited Rupert as an advocate of 
impanation, since it remains unknown whether Ru- 
pert had already published his ambiguous expression 
at the time when Alger wrote his attack. 

With much better reason. John of Paris (d. 1306) is 
considered the champion or the strict <loctrine of im- 
panation. In his work^ “ Determinatio de mtxlo ex- 
istendi comus [sw] Christi in Sacramento altaris alio 
quam sit ille quern tenet Ecclesia” (ed. Peter Alix, 
London, 1686), he tries, in conscious opposifion to the 
Church, to establish, as plausible at least, the hy- 
pothesis that “ the bread does not remain in ita own 
suppositum, but is assumed through the Flesh or 
through the Body of Christ as a part of the esse and 
hvDOStasis of the Lofiros” dice nanem ibi manere 
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non in proprio supposito, sed tractum ad esse et sup- 
positum Verbi, mediante came aut corpore parte). 
Consequently, he maintains that it is correct to say: 
“ The Body of Christ is ‘ impanated i e. has become 
bread'' (Corpus Christi impanatum, i. e. panis fac- 
tum) , still it cannot be said that “ the Man or Christ 
has become bread ” (sed hominem aut Christum^ non 
possumus dicere impanatum), an explanation which is 
certainly not too conspicuous for clearness and pre- 
cision. Amongst the reformers, Andreas Osiander (d. 
1552), a fervent disciple of Luther, seems to have held 
the doctrine of impanation, though later Lutheran 
theologians have tried to acquit him of this error. It 
is, however, diflScult to discern the real meaning of this 
fiery writer from his confused expressions. For this 
reason Melanchthon, in a letter of 22 March, 1538, to 
the pastor Vitus Theodorus in Nuremberg, merely 
expresses his suspicion that Osiander held the doc- 
trine of impanation. Both Melanchthon and Luther 
were thoroughly opposed to this absurd opinion. And 
this for many reasons, but especially because they 
would have been obliged to adore in the strictest sense 
of the word (cvltu latrice) the bread hypostatically 
uni^d with the Body of Christ, and this would have 
been in diametrical opposition to the Lutheran princi- 
ples and practices of the Lord's Supper. Recently, 
Bayma, a Catholic theologian, in a series of theses 
proposed a theory on Transubstantiation, which, upon 
critical examination, comes very close to the above 
mentioned teaching of William of Paris; in fact, it 
seems to explain the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist by impanation. He bases his theory on the 
proposition that the substance of bread, in conse- 
quence of the conversion, ceases to be substance, and 
that it receives a new subject, without undergoing 
interior change, having its support no longer in itself 
but in another suppositum (substantia panis desinit 
esse substantia eo solum, et absque alid sui mutatione, 
quod in alio supematuraliter sustentatur, ita ut jam 
non in se sit^ sed in alio ut in primo sub j ecto) . Conse- 
quently it IS the Body of Christ that supports the 
nature of the bread (Corpus Christi sustentat na- 
turam panis) . Of this hypothesis, which denies a real 
TransuDstantiation entirely, or admits it only nom- 
inally, the Holy Office justly declared: tolerari non 
posse (7 July, 1875 — cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion". 
1843-46, 10th ed., Freiburg, 1908). The doctrine of 
impanation as far as it demes the Transubstantiation 
•of bread and wine is certainly a heresy; besides, it is 
also against reason, since a hypostatic union between 
the Word of God Incarnate, or the God-man Christ, 
and the dead substances of bread and wine is incon- 
ceivable. Much less conceivable is such a union if we 
presuppose Transubstantiation, for since the sub- 
stance of bread no longer exists it cannot enter into a 
hypostatic union with Christ. 

SCHWA.NB, Dogmengeachiohte, III (Freiburg, 1882), 659; 
Franzelin, De JSuchariaHcs aacramento (4th ea, Rome, 1887), 
thes. XV, scholion; Schmid in Kirchenlex., a.v.; Ch. Pbsch., 
PrcalBcU DogmaUcce, VI (3rd edy Freiburg, 1908), 312 sqq.; 
PoHta, Lehrhvxh der Dogmatik, III (3rd ed., Paderbom, 1908), 
232 sq. 

J. POHLB. 


Impediments, Canonical. — ^I. General Notion of 
AN Impediment,— 'The Latin word impedimentum sig- 
nifies directly whatever embarrasses or hinders a per- 
son, whatever is an obstacle to his movements, and in 
this sense the baggage of an army was called impedir 
menta. Juridical language applies the term to what- 
ever hinders the free action of an agent, or to whatever 
prevents him from performing, or at least from per- 
forming regularly, any act that the law takes cogni- 
zance of. The impediment therefore affects directly 
the juridical capacity of the agent, restrains it, or even 
entirely suppresses it; indirectly it affects the action 
itself, which it renders more or less defective or even 
null. An impediment consequently produces its effect 


by reason of a defect; it ceases when the agent has 
legally recovered his capacity, whether that be by a 
dispensation or by his fulfilling the conditions requisite 
for the act he wishes to perform. The impediment, in 
other words, the restriction or suppression of the ju- 
ridical capacity of the agent, may arise from natural 
laws, from Divine law, or from human law, ecclesias- 
tical or civil; we may, however, point out that certain 
cases of nullity, certain defects of acts that the law 
takes cognizance of, are caused by the absence of an 
essential constitutive element; for example in the case 
of a contract imposed by force on one of the parties, 
there would be no impediment unless in a wide im- 
proper sense of the term. This general idea of impedi- 
ments is applicable to all those acts in regard to which 
the law regulates the juridical capacity of the agents; 
for instance, acquisition of jurisdiction, contracts in 
religious matters, the sacraments. Canon law affords 
a multitude of examples. ^ A layman, a heretic, an ex- 
communicated person is incapable of acquiring spir- 
itual jurisdiction; better known are the restrictior^ 
placed on minors, religious, children not yet emanci- 
pated, etc., in the matter of making contracts; finally, 
there are many legal obstacles affecting the capacity 
of the faithful to receive licitly or even validly, ba^ 
tism, confirmation, penance, and particularly Holy 
orders and matrimony. 

Canon law uses the word impediment in its re- 
stricted and technical sense, only in reference to mar- 
riage, while impediments to Holy orders are spoken of 
as irregularities (q. v.). We may remark, however, 
that several real impediments or obstacles to the re- 
ception of Holy orders are not called irregularities: 
thus, women and unbaptized persons, who are by 
Divine law incapable of being ordained, are not termed 
irregular. But speaking of matrimony, the word im- 
pediment refers to all obstacles, whether arising from 
natural or Divine law. Anotner interesting fact is 
that whereas the word impediment has thus acquired 
a precise technical meaning in canon law, the cognate 
words impedirej impediens, impedituSy have preserved 
their wide grammatical signification and may be ap- 
plied to other matters; so writers speak of those un- 
able to go personally to Rome to be absolved from 
censures as impediti adire Romamy and the Consti- 
tution ‘*Apost. Sedis" speaks of those who hinder 
(impedientes) the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

II. Impediments to Marriage, in General. — ^The 
fundamental idea of an impediment to matrimony is 
contained implicitly in the well known prohibitions of 
Leviticus and some ancient canonical texts; in the 
latter may be discovered the basis of the celebrated 
distinction between diriment impediments which ren- 
der a marriage null and void, and prohibitory impedi- 
ments which only render it illicit; sometimes the 
canons of councils insist on the separation of the 
parties who have violated the law, which implies that 
the marriage was void; sometimes, on the contrary, 
they exact only an expiation or reparation, without 
dissolving the conjugal union, which implies that the 
marriage was valid though more or less in opposition 
to the law. But these ancient canonical texts do not 
give a complete list of impediments, much less a gen- 
eral theory concerning them. It is only at the end of 
the twelfth century that we find, for the first time, the 
use of the word impediment" in its technical sense, 
together with a catalogue of matrimonial impedi- 
ments. In his Decree ", Gratian neither speaks <lef- 
initely, nor does he give a satisfactory list; nor does 
Peter Lombard in his ** Sentences ". About 1190 Ber^ 
nard of Pavia uses freely the expression, which became 
classical, ^'impedit cohtrahendum et dirimit contrac- 
tus", and further he enumerated the impediments: 
“ sunt autem quae matrimonium impediunt xiv", but 
his list is not definitive; the technical names of each 
impediment remain for some time longer unsettled. 
However the doctrine of the School soon becomes fixed 
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and with it the terminology. The distinction between 
diriment and prohibitory impediments is sharply 
marked, and a more or less successful attempt is made 
to classify the diriment impediments. Their nimiber 
is not yet determined, not because the doctrine is un- 
certain, but because several of them may be included 
under the same title. Certain canonists try to limit 
them to the quasi sacred number fourteen (twice 
seven); others reckon twelve, sixteen, or even more. 
The gloss of the “Decree” (Causa xxvn, q. 1, v^ 
“ Quidam”, before can. i) says there are sixteen mat- 
rimonial impediments, fourteen of which are diriment ; 
it enumerates them without order in the following 
distichs: 

Votum, conditio, violentk spiritualis, 

Proximitas, error, dissimilisque fides, ^ 

Culpa, dies vetitus, honor, qrdo, ligatio, sanguis, 
Quae sit et affinis, quique coire nequibit, 

Additur his setas, habitum conjimge furoris; 

His interdictum subditur Ecclesiae. 

Haec, si canonico vis consentire rigori 
Te de jure vetant jura subire tori. 

In spite of its insertion in the gloss, this enumera- 
tion was not adopted permanently, doubtless because 
it did not separate the prohibitory from the diriment 
impediments, and because the former class was incom- 
plete. The list that was received almost universally, 
and which, with a few changes, still figures in most 
canonical treatises on marriage, and is followed step 
by step, by many authors including St. Liguori (Theol. 
Mor., I, VI, n. 1008), was composed by Tancred (1210- 
1214) . It contains four prohibitory impediments sep- 
arated from thirteen diriment: 

Ecclesiae vetitum, tempus, sponsalia, votum, 
Impeiunt fieri, pennittunt facta teneri. 

Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, 

Cultus disparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, honestas, 
Dissensus, et affinis, si forte coire nequibis, 

Haec facienda vetant coimubia, facta retractant. 
But after *the Council of Trent, which created the im- 
pediments of abduction and clandestinity, these thir- 
teen were increased to fifteen; the last hem^tich, “si 
forte coire nequibis”, was replaced by “si clandes- 
tinus, et impos”; and for abduction was added the 
hexameter “Raptave sit mulier, loco nec reddita 
tuto ” . Though this method of enumerating them is so 
common, it is not satisfactory, being somewhat con- 
fused. No official list of impediments has ever been 
promulgated, and indeed it would be very difficult to 
compile such a list, as there are many ways of reckon- 
ing the impediments improperly so called, all of which* 
may be included under a defect of consent, such, for 
instance, as error, insanity, constraint, dissimulation 
and others. It is possible likewise to coimt in different 
ways the prohibitory impediments among which that 
of “mixed religion” must be included. Of the many 
definitions of matrimonial impediments formulated by 
canonists, we prefer that of D’Annibale (Summula, 
III, n. 428): “Any circumstance of which the law 
takes cognizance that is opposed to a licit or valid 
marriage.” 

Impediments have been classified and divided in 
many ways, of which the following are the more im- 
portant, (1) The chief division is that which distin- 
guishes between prohibitory and diriment impedi- 
ments, the former rendering the marriage illicit, the 
latter making it void; we have already said enough 
about this. (2) They have been divided according to 
their Juridical cause: some arise from natural law, as 
the different forms of defective consent, impotency, 
relationship in direct ascending or descending line; 
others arise from Divine law, which demands unity 
*and perpetuity of marriage, thus forbidding polygamy 
and marriage after divorce; others, finally, while sug- 
gested by natural and Divine law have been created 
by ecclesiastical law. (3) A distinction must be made 
between absolute and relative impediments. The for- 


mer forbid any marriage of the person on whom the 
impediment falls, for instance, impotency. Holy or- 
ders, etc., the latter forbid the marriage with^ certain 
definite persons only ; such for example are relationship, 
crime, etc (4) Impediments may- be also public or 
hidden according as the fact giving rise to them is 
known or secret, or in other words, may be proved 
easily or with difficulty. Examples of public impedi- 
ments are relationship, lawful affinity. Holy orders, 
etc ; hidden impediments are those arising from 
purely private and especially concealed facts, for in- 
stance, affinity arising from illicit intercourse, certain 
forms of “crime”, etc. (5) A very practical division 
is based on the nature of the dispensation that is 
granted or refused by the church. Most of the impedi- 
ments arising from ecclesiastical law are dispensed 
from with more or less felicity (cf. Lehmkuhl, “Theol, 
Mor.”, II, n. 792). (6) Finally, it is important to dis- 
tinguish impediments properly so called from those 
that are only improperly so termed. The former are 
those that arise from an absence of capacity to con- 
tract on the part of one of the individuals, who cannot 
enter into a valid marriage even if he performs all the 
customary external acts and has a firm intention of 
marrying. Such would be the case of a married man, 
who had obtained a divorce, he being thereby abso- 
lutely incapable of validly marrying another woman. 
Such also is the impediment of form, or clandestinity, 
which renders the contract null and void, if the requi- 
site conditions of publicity have not been complied 
with, namely the presence of the parish priest of the 
locality or Ms delegate, and of two witnesses; it is an 
impediment properly so-called, though it does not act 
directly by affecting the personal capacity of the con- 
tracting party. On the other hand, impediments 
improperly so called do not imply the juridical inca- 
pacity of the agent, but the absence of a due consent 
on his part, whether from want of knowledge, liberty, 
or will. In that case it is the contract that is non- 
existent, because it lacks an essential element; where- 
fore, such impediments are not, properly speaking, 
created or established by the law, and are not matter 
for dispensation. They spring from the natural law in 
the sense that they are the application to Matrimony 
of the laws that regulate all contracts and arise from 
the very nature of things. Ecclesiastical law cannot 
intervene directly; it is limited to pointing them out 
and applying opportune measures to prevent as far as 
possible marriages affected by these different forms of 
defective consent. 

Marriage is juridically a contract, and a Christian 
marriage does not cease to be a contract because it is 
a sacrament. Being a sacrament it is a sacred thing, 
and as such is subject to the authority of the church; 
andj being a contract, the church can establish im- 

g jdiments to matrimony, either personal or formal. 

aving the power to establish them, she can abrogate 
them, modify them, and, consequently, dispense from 
them in individual cases (see Mxkriage; Dispensa- 
tion). 

III. Impediments to Maekiage, in Paeticulae. — 
The following is the list of the impediments of mar- 
riage arranged in what seems the most logical order, 
with the essential notions on each, except where refer- 
ence is made to special articles. 

A. Prohibitory impediments, that is to say, those 
wMch render a marriage illicit, but do not impair its 
validity. (1) BetrothaL — A valid engagement to 
marry, entered into by two individuals, constitutes an 
absolute, prohibitory ipapediment, that is, an obstacle 
to any other marriage; by plighting his troth, the man 
creates a correlative right on the part of the woman, 
and any other marriage would be a violation of that 
right (see Betrothal). (2) Pow;.— Buch also is the 
case of a vow, not any vow whatsoever, but a vow of 
chastity, and moreover a simple vow, for a solemn vow 
of chastity constitutes a diriment impediment. The 
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obligation by vow towards God is an obstacle to any 
marriage; consequently it too is an absolute prohibi- 
tory impediment (see Chastity, and Vow) . (3) Mixed 
Marriage. — Whereas the marriage of a baptized per- 
son with an infidel is null and void, the marriage of a 
Catholic with a baptized non-Catholic is the object of 
a prohibitory impediment, mixed religion {mixta re- 
ligio); it is therefore a relative impediment. For the 
dispensation in case of mixed marriages and the condi- 
tions attached to it see Mixed Maeriages. (4) Veti-- 
turn Ecclesioe, a prohibition, in the form of a precept, 
imposed by ecclesiastical authority on a particular 
individual, would also be a personal impediment if it 
had a general character; it affects only tne capacity of 
an individual. This precept is imposed to delay a mar- 
riage until a given condition has been fulfilled, for 
instance, till the removal of the obstacle to a marriage 
arising from a preceding betrothal to another person. 
(5) Forbidden times {tem'pus clausum^ t&mpus feriatum) 
is only an impediment improperly so-called, because it 
does not affect the personal capacity of the contract- 
ing parties, and, because it prohibits, not the marriage 
itself, but only the solemn celebration of the marriage; 
although, in truth, it is used commonly as if it forbade 
the marriage. These forbidden periods, though for- 
merly much longer, were reduced by the Council of 
Trent (Sess. XXIV, cap. x, “ De Reform. Matrim.”) to 
the two following times: from Advent to the Epiph- 
any, and from Ash Wednesday to Low Sunday. 

6. Diriment impediments, that is to say those that 
render the marriage null and void, form three groups: 

(1 ) Impediments properly so called, which are personal 
incapacities, some absolute, some relative. Two arise 
from the physical incapacity of the subject: impuberty 
and impotency;. Puberty is the state of physical devel- 
opment requisite for generation. The age of puberty 
varies with the individual and the climate; the legal 
presumption of the Roman law fixed it at twelve years 
for girls and fourteen for boys. The church has fol- 
lowed this rule or presumption, but it has not made 
want of a fixed age an impediment properly so-called 
which would render the marriage void under every 
hypothesis. It is presumed that young people reach 
the age of puberty at twelve and fourteen; it is pre- 
sumed that they do not reach it before this time; out 
if as a matter of fact they have reached it, and a mar- 
riage be necessitated by the circumstances of the case 
{qmndo malitia supplet cetatem), the marriage is valid 
without dispensation. Formerly real dispensations 
from this impediment were granted, but on the condi- 
tion that the common life should begin only later. 
Impotency is the state of one who is incapable of nor- 
mal sexual relations. It is clear that an impotent 
person cannot validly contract marriage since he is 
physically incapable of realizing its object. For this 
particular impediment we must refer to the technical 
treatises on tne subject and limit ourselves to some 
conclusions. The impotency which is a cause of 
nullity is the incapacity of having conjugal relations 
(impotentia coeunai)^ not incapacity of engendering 
(impotentia generandi), in other words, sterility. No 
one is presumed iffipotent once he has reached the 
legal or real age of puberty; consequently, no one, 
except eunuchs, can he prevented by authority from 
marrying (Sixtus V, 27 June, 1587). The different 
classifications of impotency, absolute or relative, 
antecedent or subsequent, perpetual or temporal, to 
be met with in various treatises, are of no practical 
importance now. Only perpetual antecedent impo- 
tency is a cause of nullity; nowadays it is seldom nec- 
essary to examine too closely into this matter, as all 
cases arising from it are treated as far as possible under 
the form of dispensations of non-consummated mar- 
riages. 

Next we have an impediment based on the presump- 
tion of want of consent, abduction {raptus). In as far 
as it is an impediment, it is the incapacity of the abduc- 


tor of contracting valid marriage with the woman 
whom he has abducted, until she has first been allowed 
to go free. Two impediments arise from religious 
obligations which exclude marriage with any person 
whosoever they are: A solemn vow {votum)^ that is 
to say, a vow taken in an order that has a solemn pro- 
fession of its members, whether men or women; and 
Holy orders (ordo), that is to say, the sub-diaconate 
and major orders. Another impediment of a religious 
nature is that called disparity of worship {cultus dis- 
pantos); it renders void the marriage of a Christian 
with an infidel, that is, of a baptized person with one 
who is unbaptized (see Disparity op Worship) . Next 
in order we have a previous matrimonial engagement 
{ligamen)j an impediment rendered void any marriage 
of a married person, during the lifetime of the person 
to whom he or she has been validly married. The re- 
spect due to marriage has caused to be prohibited the 
union of persons who have attacked the sanctity of 
the marriage of one or other of the parties by killing 
his or her partner, or by commiting adultery with a 
promise of marriage or an attempted marriage; that 
IS the impediment of crime {crimen). (See Crime.) 

Finally, respect due to family and kin forms the 
basis of the impediment of relationship (^cognatio)^ 
which occurs in five forms: (a) natural relationship or 
community of blood (corwan^wmtos), which prohibits 
all marriages in the direct ascending or descending line 
in infinitum^ and in the collateral line to the fourth 
degree or fourth generation; (b) alliance or affinity 
{afflnitas), which establishes a bond of relationship 
between each of the married parties and the blood 
relations of the other, and forbids marriage between 
them to the fourth degree. Such is the case when the 
aflSnity springs from conjugal relations; but as canon 
law considers affinity to ^ring also from illicit inter- 
course, there is an illicit affinity which annuls marriage 
to the second degree only; (c) public decorum {hones- 
taspvblica), a legal anticipation of affinity; those who 
will be related by the consummation of marriage are 
already looked upon as related when they are be- 
trothed or have only ratified the marriage contract. 
This impediment is as extensive as affinity, if it springs 
from a reception of the Sacrament of Matrimony; if it 
arises solely from betrothal it extends only to the first 
degree; (d) spiritual relationship {cognatio spiritualis). 
Spiritual birth has been considered as producing a 
kind of relationship between those who took an active 
part in the rites of Christian initiation, baptism, and 
confirmation, and marriage between them is forbidden. 
•The impediment arisir^ from these sacraments has 
been restricted by the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, 
cap. ii, De Ref. Matri.’O ; it prevents the marriage of 
the sponsor with the child or with the child's parents, 
also the marriage of the minister of the sacrament with 
the person baptized or confirmed and with his parents. 
But we must remark that as far as the Sacrament of 
Confirmation is concerned there can be no question of 
the marriage of the minister; also as confiimation re- 
auires only one sponsor, who must be the same sex as 
the person confirmed, this impediment cannot arise 
between them; the only case therefore where it would 
occur is in a marriage of the sponsor in confirmation 
with the parent of the child, which would be null and 
void; (e) Lastly there is the purely legal relationship 
of adoption j with the prohibitions of marriage attached 
to it in Roman law; the church has merely accepted 
and ratified them. 

(2) The second kind comprises the only diriment 
impediment that is based on a question of form, to 
wit, clandestinity. 

(3) Next we have the impediments, improperly so 
called, which do not affect the capacity of the agent, 
the nullity of the marriage being caused by a defect of 
consent. This defect may arise from the intellect or 
the will ; hence we have two classes. Arising from the 
intellect, we have: insanity; and total ignorance, even 
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in confuso, of what marriage is (this ignorance however 
is not presumed to exist after the age of puberty has 
been reached) ; and lastly, error, where the consent is 
not given to what Tvas not intended. All cases of 
error do not annul a marriage but only those that 
arise from an error regarding a person {error per- 
sonoe) or a quality affecting a person {redundans in 
personam). There is an error affecting a person that 
forms a separate class, namely, a mistake relating to 
his liberty {conditio servilis) : a marriage with a slave 
who is believed to be free is null and void. Arising 
from the w^ill, a defect of consent may be caused through 
deceit or dissimulation when one expresses exteriorly 
a consent that does not really exist; or from constraint 
imposed by an unjust external force, which causes the 
consent not to be free {vis et metus) . Finally a con- 
sent, even real, is destroyed if to the contract be added 
clauses or conditions contrary to the essential elements 
of marriages, as divorce or adultery; but it must be 
noted that a mere concomitant intention is not a cause 
of nullity; not being expressed formally as a condi- 
tion, it is presumed non-existent. It is clear that the 
impediments improperly so-called are as varied as the 
ways in which the validity of the matrimonial consent, 
p^chologically considered, can be affected. 

la addii^a to the treatises of canonists and moralists on mar- 
riage, consul^ for the historical aspect, Freisbn, Geachichte dea 
kancnischen Mherechta (Tubingen, 1888) ; for the classification of 
the impediments, Gaspasei, Tractatua de matnmonio (Paris, 
1904). 

A. Boudinhon. 

Imposition of Hands, is a symbolical ceremony by 
which one intends to communicate to another some 
favour, quality or excellence (principally of a spiritiml 
kind), or to depute another to some office. The rite 
has had a profane or secular as well as a sacred usage. 
It is extremely ancient, having come down from pa- 
triarchal times. Jacob b^ueathed a blessing and 
inheritance to his two sons Ephraim and Manasses by 
placing his hands upon them (Gen., xlviii, 14) and 
Moses conferred on Josue the hegemony of the He- 
brew people in the same manner (Num., xxvii, 18^ 23). 
In the New Testament Our Lord employed this rite to 
restore life to the daughter of Jairus (Matt., ix, 18) and 
to give health to the sick (Luke, vi, 19) . The religious 
aspect of this ceremony first appeared in the consecra- 
tion of Aaron and his sons to the office of priesthood. 
Before immolating animals in sacrifice the priests, 
according to the Mosaic ritual, laid hands upon the 
heads of the victims (Ex., xxix: Lev,, viii, ix) ; and in 
the expressive dismissal of the scapegoat the officiant 
laid his hands on the animaTs head and prayed that 
the sins of the people might descend thereon and be 
expiated in the wilderness (Lev., xvi, 21) . The Apos- 
tles imposed hands on the newly baptized, that they 
might receive the gifts of the Holy Ghost in confirma- 
tion (Acts, viii, 17, 19; xix, 6); on those to be pro- 
moted to Holy orders (Acts, vi, 6: xiii, 3; I Tim., iv, 
14: II Tim., i, 6; Matt., xiii) ; and on others to bestow 
some supernatural gift or corporal benefit (Acts, pas- 
sim). In fact this rite was so constantly employed 
that the ‘'imposition of hands” came to designate an 
essential Catholic doctrine (Heb., vi, 2). 

^ To understand clearly the extent to which the impo- 
sition of hands is employed in the Church at present it 
will be necessary to view it in its sacramental or theo- 
logical as well as in its ceremonial or liturgical aspect. 
In confirmation, the imposition of hands constitutes 
the essential matter of the sacrament, not however 
that which precedes the anointing, but that which 
takes place at the actual application of the chrism 
(S. C. de Prop. Fide, 6 Aug,. 1840) . In the sacrament 
of Holy orders it enters either wholly or in part, into 
the substance of the rite by which most of the higher 
grades are conferred. Thus in the ordination of dea- 
cons according to the Latin rite it is at least partial 
matter of the sacrament; in conferring the priesthood 


there is a threefold imposition, viz. * (a) when the or- 
daming prelate followed by the priests, lays hands on 
the head of the candidate ml dicens; (b) when he and 
the priests extend hands during the prayer, “ Oremus, 
fratres carissimi”, and (c) when he imposes hands at 
giving power to forgive sins, saying “ Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum ”. The first and second of these impositions 
combined constitute in the Latin Church partial matter 
of the sacrament, the traditio instrumentorum being 
required for the adequate or complete matter. The 
Greeks, however, rely on the imposition alone as the 
substance of the sacramental rite. In the consecra- 
tion of bishops the imposition of hands alone pertains 
to the essence (see Confibmation; Orders). 

The ceremonial usage is much more extensive. (1) 
In baptism the priest signs the forehead and breast 
with the sign of tne cross, lays hands on the head dur- 
ing the prayer, “Preces nostras”, and again after the 
exorcism, beseeching God to send down the light of 
truth into the purified soul (cf. Rom. Rit.). Tertul- 
Han mentions imposition as being used in conferring 
baptism in his own day (de Bap., VI, VII, &c.). (2) 
In penance the minister merely raises his hand at 
the giving of absolution. The ancient ordines (cf. 
Martene, “De antiqua ecclesise disciplina”, passim), 
record this custom. (3) In extreme unction there is 
no imposition of hands enjoined by the rubrics, al- 
though in the prayer immediately bet ore the anointing 
the words “per impositionem manuum nostrarum” 
occur. Possibly the imposition is contained in the 
unctions as it is in the administration of confirmation. 
(4) Apart from the sacraments the rite is also em- 
ployed in almost all the various blessings of persons 
ana things. Abbots and virgins are thus blessed (cf. 
Roman Pontifical and Ritual) . (5) In the reconcilia- 
tion of public penitents and the reception of schismat- 
ics, heretics, and apostates into the Church, hands 
were formerly, and still are, imposed (cf. Duchesne, 
“Christian Worship”', pp. 328, 435, St. Cyprian, “De 
Lapsis“, 16). (6) Those obsessed by evil spirits are 
similarly exorcized (cf. Roman Ritual, Titus, x, cl). 
(7) The rubrics of the missal direct the celebrant to 
hold his hands extended during most of the prayers. 
At the pre-consecration prayer, “Hanc igitur obla- 
tionem ' , he also holds his hands over the Mata. This 
action seems borrowed from the old Levitical practice, 
already noticed, of laying hands on the victims to be 
sacrificed, but curiously it has not been proved to be 
very old. Le Brun (Explication de la Messe, iv. 6) 
says he did not find the rubric in any missal older tiian 
the fifteenth century. Pius V made it de prwcepto (cf . 
Gihr, “La Messe”, II, 345). The significance of the 
act is expressive, symbolizing as it does the laying of 
sin upon the elements of bread and wine which, being 
changed into the Body and Blood of Christ, become 
thus our emissary or scapegoat, and finally the 
“victim of our peace ” with God. Nothing can Setter 
show the relationship that has always existed between 
prayer and the ceremony that is being considered, 
than this expressive sentence from St. Augustine, 
“Quid aliud est manuum impositio, quam oratio super 
hominem?” (De Bap., Ill, xvi, 21). 

Beside the authorities quoted above see the ordinary hand- 
booto of liturgy; Roman Miaaal: Mabillon, Mwaeum Italicum, 
II ^ans, 1689); Chbbtham m Diet. Chriat. Aniiq., s. v.; 
Lbsbtrb m yiG., Diet, da la Bible, s. v. Impoaition dea mains; 
Thalhofbr in Kirchenlex, s. v, Handauflegung. 

Patrick Mobrisroe. 

Impostors. — Under this heading we may notice a 
certain number of objectionable characters who, while 
not of sufficient importance to claim separate treat- 
ment, have at various epochs so far achieved notoriety 
or caused disturbance in the Church by their mendac- 
ity or their moral turpitude, that they cannot be en- 
tirely passed over in such a work as the present. That 
there would be hypocrites who would take advantage 
of a profession of piety to mask their own evil designs 
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had been clearly foretold by Christ in the Gospels. 
“ Beware of false prophets/* He had said, *^who come 
to you in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves** (Matt., vii, 15), and again “there 
wdll rise up false Christs and false prophets and they 
shall shew signs and wonders, to seduce (if it were pos- 
sible) even the elect *’ (Mark, xiii, 22). The same note 
is heard in the other books of the New Testament; for 
example: “ Many false prophets are gone out into the 
world *’ (I John, iv, 1) ; “ But there were also false proph- 
ets among the people, even as there shall be among 
you lying teachers *’ (II Pet., ii, 1), and the early fulfil- 
ment of these predictions is attested by the language of 
the “ Didache ** (cc. xi and xvi), and by Justin Martyr 
(about A. D. 150) who observes: “ Our Lord said that 
many false prophets and false Christs would appear in 
His name and would deceive many ; and so it has come 
about. For many have taught godless, blasphemous 
and unholy doctrines forging them in His name ** (Dial., 
c . Ixxxii) . Putting aside, as lying beyond our province, 
the succession of pseudo-Messiahs among tne Jews, 
men like John of Gischala and Simon Bar-Giora, who 
played so terrible a part in the story of the siege of 
Jerusalem, we may recognize in the Simon Magus of 
whom we read in Acts viii, 5-24, the first notorious 
impostor of Christian church history. He offered St. 
Peter money that he might have power to impart to 
others the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and the Acts do not 
tell us very much more about him than that he had 
previously practised sorcery and bewitched the people 
of Samaria. But Justin Martyr and other early 
writers inform us that he afterwards went to Rome, 
worked miracles there by the power of demons, and 
received Divine honours both in Rome and in his own 
country. Though much extravagant legend after- 
wards gathered round the name of this Simon, and in 
particular the story of a supposed contest in Rome 
between him and St. Peter, when Simon attempting to 
fly was brought to earth by the Apostle*s word, break- 
ing his leg in his fall, it seems nevertheless probable 
that there must be some foundation in fact for the 
account given by Justin and accepted by Eusebius. 
The historical Simon Magus no doubt founded some 
sort of religion as a counterfeit of Christianity in 
wl^ch he claimed to play a part analogous to that of 
Christ. 

With the heresies of the second and third centuries, 
as with those of later ages, a large number of impos- 
tors were unquestionably associated. The Gnostic 
Marcus is declared to have combined the most extrav- 
agant teaching of formula, by which the initiated 
would after death leave their bodies in this world, their 
souls with the Demiurge, and “ ascend in their spirits 
at the pleroma”, with the lowest kind of juggling 
tricks, pretending, for example, to show the contents 
of a glass chalice miraculously changed in colour after 
consecration (Irenaus, “Contra Hareses”, I, xiii- 
xxi). Similarly it is at least very doubtful whether 
the frenzied prophesyings of the two women, Priscilla 
and Maximilla, who left their husbands to scour the 
country of Phrygia with the heretic Montanus, are not 
to be regarded as conscious impostures. Their ortho- 
dox opponents strenuously maintained that all the 
leaders of the sect were possessed by the devil and 
ought to be compelled to submit to exorcism. Neither 
were such extravagances confined to the East, although 
they most abounded there. St. Gregory of Tours 
tells us of a half crazy fanatic at the end of the sixth 
century who declared himself to be Christ and who 
travelled in the neighbourhood of Arles in company 
with a woman whom he called Mary. He was de- 
clared to work miracles of healing and crowds of 
people believed in him and paid him Divine honour. 
In the end he moved about with a following of more 
than three thousand persons \mtil he was killed in 
offering violence to an envoy of Bishop Aurelius. 
The woman named Mary under torture made a dis- 


closure of all his frauds, but many of the populace still 
believed in them, and a number of other adventurers 
accompanied by hysterical prophetesses seem to have 
flourished in Gaul at the same epoch (Greg. Turon., 
“ Hist.’*, X, 25). Still more famous were the impostors 
Adelbert and Clement, who opposed the authority of 
St. Boniface in Germany about the year 744. Adel- 
bert, who was a Gaul, claimed to have been honoured 
with supernatural favours from his birth. He drew 
the people away from the churches, gave them pieces 
of his nails and hair as relics, and told them that it was 
xmnecessary for them to confess their sins to him be- 
cause he already read their hearts. Clement, a Scots- 
man, rejected the canons of the Church about mar- 
riage and other disciplinary questions and maintained 
that Jesus Christ, in his descent into Hell, had set free 
all the souls confined there, even the lost and the un- 
baptized. The question of these heretical bishops 
was referred to Rome and discussed by Pope Zachary 
in a council held there in 745, at which there was read 
aloud a miraculous letter from Jesus Christ which 
Adelbert pretended had fallen from heaven and had 
been picked up by the Archangel Michael. In the end 
the council pronounced sentence of deposition and 
excommunication against the two accused (cf . Hefele, 
“Conciliengeschichte**, §§363-367; Hauck, “Kirch- 
engeschichte Deutschlands **, I, 554 seq.). 

Throughout the Middle Ages we meet with many 
examples of such half crazy fanatics, and our imper- 
fect information does not usually allow us to pro- 
nounce in what measure insanity or conscious fraud 
was responsible for their pretensions. Such cases are 
wont more particularly to be multiplied at times of 
national calamity or religious excitement. The epoch 
of the year 1000, owing to some vague expectation (an 
expectation, however, which has been much exagger- 
ated), of the coming of the day of judgment (cf . Apoc. 
XX, 7) marked such a crisis, and Raoul Glaber (Migne, 
P. L., CXLII, 643-644) tells us in particular of two 
ecclesiastical agitators, one named Leotardus, at 
Chdlons, and the other Wilgardus, at Ravenna, who at 
that time caused great disturbance. Leotardus pre- 
tended to have had extraordinary revelations and 
preached some sort of socialistic doctrine preventing 
the people from paying tithes. When his followers 
eventually deserted him he drowned himself in a well. 
Wilgardus appears to have been a literary fanatic 
who believedf that he had been commanded by Virgil, 
Horace, and Juvenal in a vision to correct the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church. He had many followers and 
formed for a while a sort of schism until he was con- 
demned by papal authority. Of all the deluded per- 
sons, however, whose sanity must always remain in 
doubt, the Anabaptist John of Leyden (John Bokel- 
zoon), who became tyrant of Mtinster at a much later 

g eriod (1533), is the most remarkable. He believed 
imself endowed with supernatural powers and gifts, 
but preferred to act as the public executioner of his 
own sentences, hacking his victims to pieces with his 
own hands. The period of the great Schism of the 
West was also an epoch when many fanatical or de- 
signing persons reaped a rich harvest out of the cred- 
ulity of the populace. A Greek, known as Paulus 
Tigrinus, pretending to be Patriarch of Constantinople, 
after a successful career of fraud in Cyprus and else- 
where, came to Rome, where he was detected and 
imprisoned by Urban VI. At the election of Boniface 
IK he was released and took refuge with the Duke of 
Savoy, whom he imposed upon with the same pretence 
of being the true Patriarch of Constantinople. By 
this prince he was sent with a dozen horses to Avignon 
and received as patriarch by the antipope, Clement 
VII. Thence he eventually made his escape, carrying 
with him many rich presents which he had received 
from the deluded Clement. Another famous impostor 
of this period was a Franciscan friar, one James of 
JUlich, who performed all the functions of a bishop 
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without ever having received episcopal consecration. 
He was at first admitted as a bishop auxiliary by 
Florentius, Bishop of Utrecht. Great scandal and 
disturbance were caused when the truth was discov- 
ered, on account of the large numbers of persons 
whom he had (of course inyalidly) ordained priests. 
He was solemnly degraded, in 1392, by a commission 
of seven bishops and on being handed over to the secu- 
lar arm was sentenced to be boiled alive, but this sen- 
tence was mitigated in execution. Nothing, however, 
could more clearly illustrate the extent to which a 
period of civil war encourages visionaries and religious 
impostors than the history of France’s sainted heroine, 
Joan of Arc. In fact the principal obstacle to the 
recognition of her own inspiration has been found in 
the circumstance that several other visionaries, of 
whom Catherine of La Rochelle was the most noted, 
daimed similar Divine missions at about the same 
period. The facts have been exaggerated for their 
own purposes by such writers as Vallet de Viriville 
(Charles VII, if, 129) and Anatole France (Jeanne 
d’ Arc, II, 96) ; but there certainly were a number of 
such impostors, both male and female ; and in particu- 
lar five years after the Maid was burnt at the stake 
another woman impersonated her, was received at 
Orleans as the true Joan of Arc, and found influen- 
tial supporters in that character for more than three 
years. 

Other cases of imposture in the fifteenth century 
were undoubtedly fostered by the Wycliffite and Hus- 
site heresies. If Sir John Oldcastle, the Wyclifl&te 
martyr, really believed, as is asserted on good contem- 
porary authority, that he would rise again three days 
after his death, he was clearly the victim of delusions, 
but the details associated with the veneration of the 
ashes of Richard Wyche, burned in 1440 (Gairdner, 
“LoUardy ”, 1, 171) , imply some admixture of deliberate 
fraud. In Germany the social revolt so largely en- 
couraged by Hussite doctrines was turned to account 
by more than one adventurer. Johann Bohm, who in 
1476 gathered round him a crowd of peasants, num- 
bering sometimes as many as 30,000, at Niklashausen 
in Franconia, seems to have been the tool of Hussites 
more astute than himself. He professed to have had 
revelations from the Blessed Virgin, and declared war 
upon all recognition of priestly authority, upon the 
payment of tithes, and in fact upon all property. He 
was eventually captured by the Bishop of Wurzburg 
and burnt (Janssen, ^'Gesch. d. deutachen Volkes”, 
II, 401). Somewhat similar in its partially social 
aims was the rebellion on English soil of Jack Cade, 
who professed to be a descendant of the Earls of Mor- 
timer. How far these pretensions and a certain 
mountebank element in his character gained him his 
influence over his followers it is difficult to decide. 
After London had for a day or two been in the hands 
of the rebels, the revolt was put down, and Cade 
eventually slain (1450). Two other impostures of 
somewhat later date — ^those of Lambert Simnel (1487), 
who pretended to be the son of the murdered Duke of 
Clarence, and Perkin Warbeck (1497), who announced 
himself as Richard Duke of York, the younger of the 
two princes believed to have been smothered in the 
Tower — are famous in English history, but neither of 
them had any religious character. For the same rear 
son we need not touch here upon sundry other noted 
impersonations of characters of royal dignity, e. g. the 
Alexis Comnenus who appeared in the twelfth century 
as the rival of Isaac Comnenus II; the Baldwin who 
appeared in Flanders in 1225 after the death of the 
true Baldwin in the East; the adventurer who imper- 
sonated Frederic II and who when seized and tortured 
by the Emperor Rudolph in 1284 confessed the fraud, 
not to speak of several others. Two similar pretend- 
ers to royalty, however, are of more consequence, and 
the impersonation, if impersonation it was, is buried in 
deeper mystery. When King Sebastian of Portugal 


in 1578 fought his last desperate battle against the 
Moors upon African soil, there was some conflict of 
evidence regarding the manner of his death, and 
though what purported to be his dead body was 
brought back and interred in Portugal, rumours per- 
sistently circulated that he had escaped and was still 
alive. Influenced by the fact that Philip II of Spain 
now claimed and occupied the throne of the sister 
kingdom, a whole series of pretenders appeared, each 
averring that he was in truth the Sebastian whom men 
believed to have perished The first three of these 
claimants were viugar rogues, but the fourth played 
his part with extraordinary firmness and consummate 
ability. He obtained recognition from a number of 
people who had known Sebastian well, and though the 
Spanish Viceroy of Naples seized him and sent him to 
the galleys, he seems to have been treated by the 
Spanish authorities with a curious degree of considera- 
tion. Even now it cannot be affirmed with absolute 
certainty that his story was a false one, though nearly 
all historians pronounce against him. 

Still more doubtful is the case of “ the false Deme- 
trius ”. The true Demetrius, the son of Tsar Ivan, the 
Terrible, was murdered in 1592. Muscovy after 
Ivan’s death fell into terrible anarchy, and not long 
afterwards there appeared in Poland a young man 
who declared that he was Demetrius who had escaped 
the massacre, and that he now meant to press his 
claim to the throne of the Tsars. Sigismund, King of 
Poland, lent him his support. He made himself mas- 
ter of Moscow and was generally received with enthu- 
siasm, although he made no secret of the fact that 
during his residence in Poland he had adopted the 
Roman Faith. Probably the merits of the historical 
controversy as to his identity have never been quite 
fairly judged, because all have agreed in describing 
him as a tool of the Jesuits, and have, consequently, 
taken it for panted that the whole claim was a politi- 
cal coup devised by them to draw Russia over to the 
Roman obedience. It has, however, been clearly 
shown how doubtful is the assumption that Demetrius 
was really an impostor. (See Pierling, “Rome et 
D4m4trius”, Paris, 1878; and “La Russie et le Saint- 
Si^ge” of the same author.) Of the other royal pre- 
tenders, and notably of the six various adventurers 
who came forward in the character of the Dauphin 
Louis, the son of Louis XVI, there is no need to say 
anything. Neither need we linger over such fantastic 
personages as Paracelsus (Philip Bombast von Hohen- 
heim, 1493-1541), who, despite nis parade of cabbalistic 
formulae and his pretence of Divine inspiration, was 
really for his age a scientific genius, or Nostradamus 
(1503-1566), the Parisian astrologer and prophet, who 
also practised as a physician, or Cagliostro (Giuseppe 
Balsamo, 1743-1795), who died in the dungeons of the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo after an almost unprecedented 
career of fraud, in which a sort of freemasonnr, called 
“Egyptian Masonry”, invented by him in England, 
played a notable part. Such English astrologers on 
the other hand as John Dee (1527-1608), whose life 
has recently been written by C. F. Smith (1909), 
William Lfly (1602-1681), and John Gadbury (1627- 
1704), seem to have been sincere believers in their own 
strange science, and that curious character, Valentine 
Greatrakes (1629-1683), was not a mere charlatan but 
undoubtedly possessed some natural gift of healing. 
More to our purpose are a number of feigned or de- 
luded ecstaticas who often traded upon the popular 
credulity in countries like Spain that were ready to 
welcome the miraculous. Amongst the most famous 
of these was Magdalena de la Cruz (1487-1560), a 
Franciscan nun of Cordova, who for many years was 
honoured as a saint. She was believed to have the 
stigmata and to take no other food than the Holy 
Eucharist. The Blessed Sacrament was said to fly to 
her tongue from the hand of the priest who was giving 
Holy Communion, and it seemed at such moments that 
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she was raised from the ground. The same miracu- 
lous levitation took place during her ecstasies at 
which time also she was radiant with supernatural 
light. So universal was the popular veneration, that 
ladies of the highest rank, when about to be confined, 
sent to her the cradles or garments prepared for the 
expected child, that she might bless them. This was 
done by the Empress Isabel, in 1527, before the birth 
of Philip II. On the other hand St. Ignatius Loyola 
had always regarded her with suspicion. Falling 
dangerously ill in 1543, Magdalena confessed to a long 
career of hypocrisy, ascribing most of the marvels to 
the action of demons by which she was possessed, but 
maintaining their reality. She was sentenced by the 
Inquisition, in an auto-da-f6 at Cordova, in 1546, to 
perpetual imprisonment in a convent of her order, and 
there she is believed to have ended her days most 
piously amid marks of the sincerest repentance (see 
Gdrres, “Mystik”, V, 168-174; Lea, “ Chapters from 
Relig. Hist, of Spain'*, 330-335). A large number of 
similar cases have been discussed in considerable de- 
tail by Lea both in his “ Chapters " just cited, and also 
in the fourth volume of his History of the Inquisition 
of Spain'*, but Lea, though indefatigable as a com- 
piler, is not to be relied on in the conclusions and in- 
ferences he draws. 

One Italian impostor at this period, who achieved a 
European reputation, was Joseph Francis Borro or 
Borri (1627-1695). In consequence of some crime 
committed in his dissolute youth, he had taken sanc- 
tuary in a church at Rome. There he pretended to be 
converted, and to have received from God a mission as 
a reformer. He had revelations about the Trinity, 
and declared that God had appointed him to be General- 
iesimo of an army, which in the name of the pope was 
to exterminate all heretics. He also maintained that 
the Blessed Virgin was divinely and miraculously 
conceived, that she was, consequently, of the same 
nature as her Son and present with Him in the 
Blessed Eucharist. Borro was arrested by the In- 
quisition and sentenced in 1661, but he managed to 
escape and travelled in many parts of Europe. He 
seems to have lent himself entirely to a career of vulgar 
fraud, and amongst his other victims he obtained con- 
siderable sums of money from Queen Christina of 
Sweden (this was before her reception into the Catho- 
lic Church), upon the pretext of making researches to 
discover the philosopher’s stone. Eventually he 
gravitated back to Rome, was there arrested, and died 
in prison in 1695 (see Cantil, Eretici d'ltalia ", III, 
330). It is also hardly to be doubted that in conse- 
quence of the witch-finding mania which prevailed in 
b.oth the Protestant and Catholic countries of Europe, 
during the last half of the sixteenth and the greater 
part of the seventeenth century, as well as the exag- 
gerated belief in demoniacal possession current during 
the same period, the minds of many weak, vicious, or 
designing persons were fascinated by the supposed 

E ossibilities of intercourse with the devil in a more or 
}ss visible shape. How much credit is to be attached 
to the confessions undoubtedly made by many of 
those accused of sorcery, it seems impossible to decide. 
Neither is it ^sy to arrive at the real facts in such 
criminal indictments as that of the priest Louis 
Gauffridi, burnt for his satanical practices and his 
immoral relations with the ^'convulsionnaires" in the 
Ursuline convent of the Sainte-Baume, near Aachenj in 
1611, that of the pretended ecstatica, Madeleine 
Bavent, who upon similar charges was put to death 
with her confessor at Louviers, in 1647, or that of 
Urbain Grandier, the necromancer priest, siipposed to 
have cast a spell oyer the possessed nuns of Loudun in 
the time of Cardinal Richelieu. These and similar 
stories, which have been exploited again and again in 
such prurient and anti-religious works as Michelet’s 
Sorci^re", from an historical point of view still 
remain shrouded in an almost impenetrable obscurity. 


On the other hand few will now venture to identify 
themselves with that unquestioning acceptance of all 
kinds of Satanic and demoniacal phenomena which is 
to be found in the fourth and fifth volumes of Gbrres’s 
“Mystik". The dangers of excessive credulity of 
this kind have been too lamentably brought home to 
our own generation by the outrageous impostures of 
‘^L^o Taxil'* to be readily forgotten. At present 
the tendency of historians is to detect deliberate fraud, 
not so mucn perhaps in the sorcerers themselves, as 
in the pretended intuitions of such "witch-finders" as 
Matthew Hopkins, who in the years 1645-1646 tor- 
tured hundreds of miserable victims in East Anglia, 
under the pretext of finding witch-marks, a procedure 
which generally ended in their condemnation and 
death. It is pitiable that the most devout Noncon- 
formist leaders, men like Baxter and Calamy, re- 
garded Hopkins as the inspired agent of Heaven in 
this work. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the 
discovery of the supposed Popish Plot occasioned an 
epidemic of malicious impostures in England. The 
persecution of Catholics for more than a hundred years 
previously had let loose a tribe of spies who, passing 
from side to side, as fear or interest suggested, scrupled 
at no form of trickery. In a man like the pnest- 
hunter, Richard Topcliffe (1532-1604), who cruelly 
tortured Father Southwell, the mart;^, in his own 
house, the note of brutality prevailed, but that of 
treachery and fraud was not absent. With Gilbert 
Gifford (d. 1590), the government agent who betrayed 
Mary Queen of Scots to her doom, the case was 
reversed. Not only he, but Robert Bruce (d. 1602), 
the Scottish spy and swindler, John Cecil (d. 1626), 
the agent of Burleigh and afterwards the associate of 
the “Appellant'* priests, and several others were piti- 
able rogues prepared at all times to sell themselves to 
the highest bidder. A little later we have another 
example of the same type in James Wadsworth (1604- 
1656), the son of a fervent convert of the same name, 
who had become in his later years a priest and Jesuit. 
James Wadsworth the younger lived upon the money 
which he earned by his treacherously acquired knowl- 
edge of English Catholics and their secrets. What- 
ever may be said of James La Cloche, a supposed 
natural son of Charles II and for a while a Jesuit scho- 
lastic, whose story has recently attracted attention (see 
Barnes, “The Man of the Mask" and the review, by 
Andrew Lang, in “The Athemeum", 26 Dec., 1908), it 
seems clear that La Cloche and his double were both 
swindlers, though not of the treacherous order. How- 
ever, the comparative respite accorded to Catholics by 
the accession of Charles II was also accompanied by a 
great recrudescence of anti-^apal feeling. Two un- 
principled scoundrels, Israel Tongue (who, though less 
clearly culpable than his confederate, cannot have 
acted in good faith) and Titus Oates, a young man 
whose record was already infamous, concocted a 
scheme to exploit the anti-popery ferment. Oates, to 
worm himself into the secrets of the Catholics, pre- 
tended conversion and offered himself to the Jesuits. 
He was sent to Valladolid on trial but was soon ex- 
pelled. Professing repentance he was allowed an- 
other trial at St-Omer, but expelled a second time. 
Coining to Tongue in London, the two, in August, 
1678, evolved the details of a wildly extravagant plot 
which the pope and the Jesuits were supposed to have 
brought to the verge of execution. All the pr^oster- 
ous details were greediljr swallowed by the English 

g opulace, and in the panic which ensued some thirty- 
ve victims, Catholics of position, Jesuits, and others, 
had their lives sworn away by; the grossest perjury. 
Oates, whom his modem biographer (Seccombe, 
“Twelve Bad Men", 154) describes as “the bloodiest 
villain since the world began '* , found a host of abettors 
and imitators, amongst whom Thomas Dangerfield, an 
adventurer who also personated the Duke of Mon- 
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mouth and claimed miraculous gifts of healii^, with 
Stephen Dugdale, William Bedloe, Edward Turber- 
ville, and Robert Bolron, were the most conspicuous. 
Oates soon after became discredited, and in 1685, 

James II, he was convicted of perjury and punished 
by floggings of unexampled severity, but under Will- 
iam and Mary his sentence was reversed, and m spite 
of fresh malpractices he received a large pension 
the Government, which he drew until his death m 1 7t)o. 
With Oates in his later years was associated vV illiam 
Fuller (1670-1717), seemingly the inventor of the 
warming-pan story ” (concerning the birth of James, 
the Old Pretender) and concocter of fictitious J acobite 
plots. He published letters of Mary of Modena but 
was convicted and pilloried.. 

Another swindler who tried to make money oim ot 
the fabrication of pretended Jacobite plots was Robert 
Young. He succeeded for a while, during that age of 
intrigue and mistrust, in imposing upon the ^pular 
credSity, but he was in the end detected. He was 
afterwards convicted of coining and executed (1700). 
Robert Ware the forger, the author of Foxes and 
Firebrands who has of late years been so thoroughly 
exposed by Father Bridgett, traded upon the same 
prejudices. His more public career began contem- 
poraneously with that of Oates in 1678, and by shelter- 
ing himself behind the high reputation of his dead 
father, Sir James Ware, amongst whose manuscripts 
he pretended to discover all kinds of compromising 
papers, he obtained currency for his forgeries, remain- 
ing almost undetected until modem times. Many 
foul aspersions upon the character of individual popes, 
Jesuits, and other Catholics, and also upon some Puri- 
tans, which have found their way into the pages of 
respectable historians, are due to the fabricaticms of 
this literary skunk as Fr. Bridgett not unj ustifiably 
calls him (see Bridgett, '‘Blunders and Forgeries” 
pp. 209-296). Some other vindictive and unprinci- 
pled scoundrels whose impostures for the most part 
took a literary form may also be^ mentioned Here, 
though without any hope of exhausting the list. F or^ 
most among them comes the Abb6 Zahorowski, a Jesuit 
expelled from his order in which as a young scholastic 
he had been guilty of certain mean and discreditable 
tricks. In revenge for his emulsion he^ contrived to 
write and publish the notorious "Monita Secreta”, 
which, as a code of secret instructions issued by author- 
ity, pretended to lay bare the shameless and Machia- 
vellian policy followed by the Society of Jesus. That 
the “ Monita Secreta” are a forgery is now universally 
admitted even by opponents, and since the publication 
of the memoirs of Father Wielewicki (Scriptores Re- 
rum Polonicarum, vols. VII, X, XIV) no doubt remains 
that Zahorowski was the author (see Duhr, “ Jesuiten- 
fabeln” No. 5; Brou, "Les J^suites de la L4gende”, 
I 281). Hardly less dear to the no-popery champion 
than the "Momta Secreta” is the fictitious '^Hunga- 
rian Confession” or "Fluchformplar”. It is a pro- 
fession of faith supposed to have been exacted of 
converts to the Church in Hungary (c. 1676), by 
which among other things they were required to de- 
clare that the pope ought to receive Divine honours, 
and that the Blessed Virgin ought to be. held higher 
than Christ himself. The forgery seems to have been 
traced to the door of George Lani, an Evangelical 
minister, sent to the galleys for political intrigues 
against the Government in Hungary, who first pub- 
lished it in a work called "Captivitas Papistica”. 
Whether it was his own fabrication is not, however, 
certain. He may possibly have.adopted, seriously and 
in good faith, some satirical composition in circulation 
at the time (see Duhr, " Jesuitenfabeln”, No. 7, and 
S. F. Smith in "The Month”, July- August, 1896). 

Such satirical compositions have often been taken 
seriously. An example is the "Letter of the Three 
Bishops”, which, though written by an apostate of 
infamous character, Peter Paul Vergerius (1554), and 


professing to be a letter of advice given by three bish- 
ops to the pope to help to strengthen the power of the 
papacy, is obviously a skit rather than a forgery. 
But his letter has been quoted as authentic by hun- 
dreds of Protestant controversialists from Crashaw 
downwards (see Lewis " The Letter of the Three Bish- 
ops”). Of the same type is an indulgence supposed 
to have been granted by Tetzel to remit sin unrepented 
of a document really derived from a burlesque Latin 
drama (see "The Month”, July, 1905, p. 96); but 
forgery of the most flagrant type was often used, as, for 
example, by the ex-Capuchin Father Norbert Parisot, 
later called Platel, who in the time of Benedict XIV 
wrote a book of memoirs on the Jesuit missions, profes- 
sing to incorporate authentic documents, for the most 
part fabricated by himself. He afterwards left his 
order, went to Holland and to Portugal, and is sus- 
pected to have fabricated the religious effusions which 
were made the pretext for burning Father Walafrida 
as a heretic in 1761 (see Brou, "Les J^suites de la 
Ldgende”, II, 82). 

In the encouragement of the crowd of impostors 
Who flourished at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury many leading members of the Anglican episcopate, 
notably Archbishop Tenison, Bishops Compton of 
London and White Kennett of Peterborough, were 
conspicuous. A whole tribe of Huguenots and French 
" proselytes ” (i. e. seceders from - Catholicism) were 
welcomed in England with open arms; but the frauds 
and immoralities of these men, many of which were 
brought to light in the recriminations of the famous 
" Bangor Controversy ” (a name derived from Hoadly, 
Bishop of Bangor, the patron^ of de la Pilloni^re, an 
ex-Jesuit who played a principal part in the fray), 
would suffice to fill a volume. It seems plain that 
such converts to Protestantism as Malard, Rouire, and 
Fournier, despite the eminence of their ecclesiastical 
patrons, were thorough-going scoundrels (see Thurs- 
ton, "Weeds from the Pope’s Garden”, in "The 
Month”, Feb., 1897). For example, the last named, 
obtaining Bishop Hoadly’s signature on a scrap of 
paper, wrote over it a promissory note for £8000 and 
sued the bishop for the money. When the claim was 
resisted, Fournier, an ex-priest, impudently declared 
that the bishop when in his cups had signed the note 
and given it to him in payment of a debt. But even 
at this stage, Fournier, strong in his denunciations of 
popery, found supporters against the bishop. The 
same was conspicuously the case^ with the ex-Jesuit, 
Archibald Bower, who published in 1743 a most scur- 
rilous "History of the Popes” and mendaciously cal- 
unaniated his former co-religionists. He was ardently 
taken up by eminent Protestant ecclesiastics and 
statesmen, but his insincerity in the end became so 
patent that he was exposed and denounced by the 
An^ican, John Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salis- 
bury (see Pollen in "The Month”, Sept., 1908). More 
nearly corresponding to the ordinary type of impostor 
was the famous Psalmanazar (1679-1763), a French- 
man, educated in childhoo<i by the Dominicans, who 
coming to England pretended to bo a pagan from 
Formosa, and professed himself a convert to Anglican- 
ism, winning favour by abusing the Jesuits. He was 
warmly encouraged by Bishop Compton, to whom he 
presented a Catechism in "Formosan”, a purely ficti- 
tious language. Afterwards he fell into poverty and 
disrepute, confessed the fraud, and is said to have been 
sincerely repentant, being visited by Dr. Johnson in 
his last days. His accomplice and mentor Innes, an 
Anglican clergvman, before the cheat was detected 
was rewarded by being made chaplain-general of the 
English forces in Portugal. ^ ^ . 

Passing over a certain number of religious enthusi- 
asts who may in various degrees have been self- 
convinced and who range from the crazy hallucina- 
tions of Joanna Southoott (d. 1814), who believed she 
was to bring forth the Messiah, or of Richard Brothers, 
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the Divinely-crowned descendant of King David and 
ruler of the world (c. 1792), to the miracle-working 
claims of Anna Lee (d. 1784), the foundress of the 
American Shakers, we will pause only to say a word of 
Joseph Smith (1805-1844), the first apostle of Mor- 
monism. It cannot be doubted that this man, who 
after a dissolute youth professed to have visions of a 
golden book, consisting of metal plates inscribed with 
strange characters, winch he dug for and found, was 
a deliberate impostor. Smith pretended to decipher 
and translate these mystic writings, after which the 
“ Book of Mormon was taken back to heaven by an 
angel. The translation was printed, but a flood of 
revelations was still vouchsafed to the seer. Follow- 
ers, who adopted the name of ''The Latter Day 
Saints ”, gathered round him, and after some rather 
brutal treatment in Missouri provoked by their po- 
lygamy and other doctrines, the sect finally settled 
in Nauvoo, Illinois. In this State Joseph Smith and 
Hyrum his brother were lynched on 27 June, 1844, 
amid circumstances of great barbarity. A revulsion 
of feeling followed, and Brigham Young, Smith's suc- 
cessor, achieved a corresponding success when he 
transferred the head-quarters of the sect to Utah (see 
Lynn, "Story of the Mormons”; and Nelson, "Scien- 
tific aspects of Mormonism”). An English analo^e 
of Mormonism was afforded by the Agapemonists 
from 1848 onward, who under their founder, H. S. 
Prince, combined a fantastic belief in a reincarnation 
of the Deity in Prince and his successors with the 
grossest laxity of morals. But leaving out of account 
the class of criminal impersonations for motives of gain 
(like that of Arthur Orton in the celebrated Tichbome 
case, where the pretender, we may note, seriously 
damaged his case by his iterance of the life and 
Catholic practice of the Jesuit College of Stonyhurst in 
which Roper Tichbome was brought up), anti-Catho- 
lic prejudice is still responsible for a large proportion 
of modem impostures. Famous among these are the 
supposed revelations of Maria Monk, who professed to 
have been a nun for some years in the convent of the 
H6tel-Dieu, at Montreal, and who published in 1835 a 
wild and often self-contradictory story of the murders 
and immoralities supposed to be committed there by 
priests and nuns. Though this narrative was fully 
refuted from the very first by unimpeachable Protes- 
tant testimony, which proved that during the period 
of Maria Monk's alleged residence in the convent she 
was leading the life of a prostitute in the city, and 
though this disproof has been in a hundred ways con- 
firmed by later evidence, the "Awful Disclosures of 
Maria Monk” is a book still sold and circulated by 
various Protestant societies. Maria Moiflc died (1849) 
in prison, where she had been confined as a common 
pickpocket (see "The True History of Maria Monk”, 
Catholic Truth Soc. pamphlet, Lond., 1895}. 

Not less famous xs the case of Dr. Acmlli, an ex- 
Dominican and anti-popery lecturer, whose long career 
of debauchery, first as a Catholic and then as a pre- 
tended convert to Protestantism, Dr. (afterwards 
Cardinal) Newman exposed in 1852. In the libel 
action which Achilli was forced to bring, a verdict was 
given against Newman on certain counts, but almost 
the whole Protestant press of the country described 
the trial as a gross imscarriage of justice. Achilli's 
credit was in consequence completely destroyed. In 
the case of many of th^se purveyors of "awful revela- 
tions” on both sides of the Atlantic, the previous 
record of the lecturer is of the most scandalous kind. 
The men calling themselves "ex -monk Widdows” 
and "James Ruthven”, as well as the " escaped nun”, 
Edith O' Gorman, may also be specially mentioned in 
this connexion. Hardly more creditable is the history 
of Pastor Chiniquy (1809-1899), who for many years 
denounced in highly prurient books and pamphlets, 
notably that called "The Priest, the Woman and the 
Confessional”, the alleged abuses of the Catholic 


Church. It is admitted that he had been twice sus- 
pended by two different bishops before he seceded from 
the Church, and there is no room to doubt that these 
suspensions were motived by grave moral lapses^ of 
which the bishops in question had full and convincing 
information, though, as often happens in such cases, 
the girls he had seduced could not be persuaded to face 
the exposure involved by substantiating the charge 
publicly upon oath. Certain it is that, while in his 
early books after leaving the Church he makes no 
charge against the moral character^ of the Catholic 
clergy but rather on the contrary attributes his change 
of faith to doctrinal considerations, in his later works, 
notably his "Fifty years in the Church of Rome” 
(1885), he represents himself as forced to relinquish 
Catholicism by the appalling scandals he had wit- 
nessed (see S. F. Smith’s "Pastor Chiniquy”, Catholic 
Truth Soc. pamphlet, Lond., 1908). But by that 
time he knew what the Protestant public demanded, 
while all who could effectively confute his statements 
were dead. 

Of a different type is the most notorious imposture 
of modem times, that of "L4o Taxil” and "Diana 
Vaughan”. L6o Taxil, whose true name was G. 
Jogand-Pag^s, had long been known as one of the most 
blasphemous and obscene of the anti-clerical writers in 
France. He had been repeatedly sentenced to fines 
and imprisonment for the filthy and libellous works he 

ublished. For example, on account of his atrocious 

ook "Les Amours de Pie IX” he was sentenced to 
pay 60,000 francs at the suit of the pope's nephew. 
He had also founded the "Anti-Clericaf”, a journal 
which fanatically attacked all revelation and religion. 
In 1885 it was announced that L6o Taxil had been 
converted, and he soon proceeded to publish a series 
of pretended exposures of the practices of Freema- 
sonry, and particularly- of the "Satanisme” or Devil- 
worsmp with which he declared it was intimately 
bound up. Amongst other attractions he introduced 
a certain "Diana Vaughan”, the heroine of "Pallad- 
ism”, who was destined to be the spouse of the demon 
Asmodeus, but clung to virtu^ and was constantly 
visited by angels and devils. Various other writers, 
Bat^ille, Margiotta, Hacks, etc., exploited the same 
ideas and became in a measure Taxil’s confederate. 
In 1896-1897 the imposture was finally shown up and 
Taxil cynically admitted that Diana Vaughan w^ 
only the name of his typist. [See Portalid, " La Fin 
d'une mystification”, Paris, 1897, and H. Gruber (H. 
Gerber), "LeoTaxils Palladismus Roman”, and other 
works, 1897-8.] Of Dr. Dowie, who professed to repre- 
sent a second coming on earth of the prophet Elias, 
and of his followers the "Zionists”, of the Christian 
Scientists, of the late Madame Blavatsky and A. P, 
Sinnett, the prophets of Esoteric Buddhism, of Mrs. 
Annie Besant and the believers in reincarnation, there 
is no need to say more here than that the existence 
of such cults proves conclusively that the age of 
credulity is not yet over. 

No book or article of note seems to have been specially de- 
voted to the general subject here treated. A number of refer- 
ences have been mven in the course of the article, and it will be 
sufficient to add here that most of the statements made can be 
verified in any good biographical dictionary, notably in the 
Dictionary of National Biography^ so far as concerns the English 
impostors mentioned. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Impotence. See Divorce; Impediments, Canoni- 
cal; Marriage. 

Improperia are the reproaches which in the liturgy 
of the Office of Good Friday the Saviour is made to 
utter against the Jews, who, in requital for all the 
Divine favours and particularly for tne delivery from 
the bondage of Egypt and safe conduct into the Prom- 
ised Land, inflicted on Him the ignominies of the 
Passion and a cruel death. It is durmg the Adoration 
of the Cross that these touching remonstrances are 
rendered by the choir. In all tney consist of three 
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distinct parts. Of these the third — composed of the 
antiphon “Crucem tuam adoramus ”, the first verse of 
Psalm Ixvi, the versicle “Crux fidelis”, and the hymn 
“ Pange lingua gloriosi lauream ” — does not belong to 
the Improperia strictly so called. The first part con- 
sists of three reproaches, namely, the "Popule meus ” 
(Mich., vi, 3), “Ego eduxi” (Jer., ii, 21) and “Quid 
ultra” (Is., V, 2, 4), the Trisagion (Sanctus Deus^ 
SanctiLsfortiSj Sanctus immortalis) being repeated after 
each in the Latin and Greek languages. The second 
part contains nine reproaches pervaded bjr the same 
strain of remonstrance. Each of these is a verse 
taken from some portion of the Scriptures and followed 
in every instance by the “Popule meus” as a sort of 
refrain. Originally these striking sentences were ren- 
dered to a plain-song melody. In the year 1560 
Palestj:ina gave them such an appropriate and beauti- 
ful musical setting that Pius IV ordered it to be used 
in the Sixtine Chapel, where one may still hear on 
Good Friday each year these exquisite compositions, 
which are unsurpassed in simple beauty, dramatic 
feeling, and depth of impressiveness. The best edi- 
tion of Palestrina's “Improperia” is probably that 
published by Dr. Proske in the fourth volume of 
“ Musica Divina ” in 1863. This version is founded on 
the .AJtaemps-Otthoboni MS. preserved in the Vatican 
Library (cf. Grove, “Dictionary of Music”, s. v.). 
The precise date of the appearance of the Improperia 
in the liturgy is not ascertained. Definite references 
to it are found in documents of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and even traces exist in noanuscripts of a 
much earlier date. Li his work “ De antique ecclesiae 
discipline”, Martdne (c. xxiii) gives a number of 
fragmentary Ordines, some of which go back as far as 
600. Many others mention the Improperia. In the 
beginning the order was not quite what it is now, and 
in maiw places the oflficiant himself at the Good Fri- 
day Office san§ the verses of the reproacheSj while the 
people joined in the responses or refrain. Thus the 
representative character of these moving words seems 
to have heen more effective^ observed. 

Roman Missal; Punkbs in Kirchmlex,, s. v. Improperien. 
For music see Liber usitalis Misses et OMcii (Solesmes ed., 
Toumai, 1904), and for ceremonies the ordmaiy handbooks of 

P. J. Mobeisroe. 

Impropriation. See Tithes. 

Incantation. See Magic. 

Incardination and Excardination (Lat. cardo, a 
pivot, socket, or hinge — whence, incardinare, to hang on 
a hinge, or fix; kccardinare, to unhinge, or set free). — 
In the ecclesiastical sense the words are used to denote 
that a given person is freed from the jurisdiction of one 
bishop and is transferred to that of another. The 
term cardinare is used by St. Gregorys I (590-604), and 
incardinarej in the sense of inscribing a name on the 
list or matncula of a church, is found in the ancient 
“Liber Diurnus” of the Roman chancery. Excardi- 
nation is the full and perpetual transference of a given 
person from the jurisdiction of one bishop to that of 
another. Incardination is canonical and perpetual 
enlistment in the new diocese to which a ^ven person 
has been transferred by letters of excardination. It 
must be remembered that in canon law a person be- 
longs to a bishop in any one or more of the four follow- 
ing ways: by birth, by benefice, by domicile, or by 
service. In accordance with this the Church has 
always maintained the principle that excardination 
cannot be forced upon a person unwilling to accept it, 
nor at the same time can it be withheld unless there 
exist a just reason. The Council of Trent is most 
clear in its legislation on these matters, as will be seen 
from the following: “Whereas no one ought to be 
ordained, who, in the judgment of his own bishop, is 
not useful or necessary for his churches, the Holy 
Synod, in the spirit of what was enjoined by the sixth 
canon of the Council of Chalcedon, ordains that no one 


shall for the future be ordained without being attached 
to that church, or pious place, for the need or utility of 
which he is promoted, where he shall discharge his 
duties, and may not wander about without any cer- 
tain abode. And if he shall quit that place without 
having consulted the bishop, he shall be interdicted 
from the exercise of his Sacred orders. Furthermore, 
no cleric, who is a stranger, shall, without letters com- 
mendatory from his own ordinary, be admitted by any 
bishop to celebrate the Divine mysteries and to ad- 
minister the sacraments” (Sess. XXIII, “ De Ref.”, cap. 
xvi). “The Holy Synod ordains that henceforth no 
secular cleric . . . shall be promoted to Sacred orders 
unless it be first legitimately certain that he is in the 
peaceful possession of an ecclesiastical benefice suffi- 
cient for his honest livelihood; and he shall not be 
able to resign that benefice, without mentioning that 
he was promoted under the title thereof; nor shall 
that resignation be received, unless it be certain that 
he can live suitably from other resources at his dis- 
posal ; and any resignation made otherwise shall be 
nuU” (Sess. XXI, “De Ref.”, cap. ii). 

From these decrees of the Council of Trent canonists 
deduce that for excardination to be lawful there must 
exist a just cause. Moreover, letters of excardina- 
tion are absolutely valueless unless at the same time 
there is a corresponding incardination into another 
diocese, lest the cleric wander about “ovis quasi jper- 
dita et errans” (Decret. Grat., can. i, dist. 72). Many 
decrees of the Congregation of the Council assert this 
(S. C. C., 5 Sept., 1818; 14 Dec., 1822; 26 Jan., 1833; 
20 July, 1898; Bouix, “De Episcopo”, pt. V, c. xxiv, 
4). Accordingly, clerics, without the consent of the 
bishop, may not leave the diocese to which they be- 
long. Moreover, if they have not been appointed to 
any specific work in the diocese, the bishop may order 
them to remain in the diocese even though they be 
unwilling to do so (S. C. C., as above). He must, 
however, have a just cause for his action, and make 
provision for the decent support of clerics thus re- 
tained (Bargilliat, 1907, no. 607). If a cleric wishes 
to enter a religious order, the bishop has no power to 
refuse letters of excardination; they are not granted, 
however, until the novitiate has been completed. If 
before that date such a cleric is to receive orders, the 
bishop will grant him the necessary dismissorial letters 
(q. V.), A bishop cannot incardinate a cleric ver- 
bally. The canonical effect is obtained only when the 
incardination is granted in writing, absolutely and 
perpetually. There must not be any limitations 
either expressed or tacit; so that a cleric is absolutely 
enlisted m his new diocese and takes the oath similar 
to that prescribed by Innocent XII in the Constitu- 
tion “ Speculatores ” (1694) for acquiring a new domi- 
cile (S. C. C., 20 July, 1898). Further, the incardina- 
tion is not accomplished unless the cleric presents a 
legally executed ciocument which sets forth that the 
cleric has been released perpetually from his former 
diocese, the bishop of which gives testimony (secretly 
if necessary) as to the subject’s birth, life, morals, and 
studies. When the above conditions have been com- 
plied with, clerics after they have been transferred 
may be ordained, although it is recommended that the 
bishop should give a further trial before imposing 
hands upon his new subject. In general the Council 
of Trent declares, he should ordain no one, except for 
the need or convenience of his diocese (Bess. XlXlII, 
“De Ref.”, c. xvi). A greater amount of supervision 
is required when it is question of incardinating a cleric 
or a layman from a foreign country or speaking a 
foreign tongue. There is a grave obligation on bishops 
to inquire most strictly as to their life from their 
former ordinaries (S. C. C.^ 20 July, 1898). Clerics 
and laymen who do not wish to use the benefits of 
excardination are bound by the aforesaid Constitution 
“Speculatores”. In connexion with excardination 
and incardination, it is generally accepted now that 
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the vicar capitular (q. v.) has no power to grant per- 
petual letters of excardination, nor can he receive a 
cleric into the diocese in perpetuity, but for a time he 
may do either in any cases which present themselves 
during his period of office (“Clement.”, I: “De 
hseret.”, Reiffenstuel ad tit. “Ne sede vacante’*, n. 
77). 

In course of time special legislation on this subject 
has become necessary in various countries. The fol- 
lowing is a brief resume of the same. Where clerics 
are ordained ad titulum missionis they are bound 
thereby not only to the diocese, but to the province 
also, “so that priests thus ordained may, with the 
consent of both ordinaries, be transferred from one 
diocese into another merely by conferring a fresh title 
without the necessity of talang a fresh oath”. In 
Scotland a three years’ trial is recommended before 
such transfer be made. The Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore made obligatory on the bishops of the 
United States a three years’ trial (or even five, but no 
more) for a strange priest, unless the bishops of both 
dioceses should agree to the immediate reception of the 
applicant. This is called by the council formal in- 
cardination. If, after the lapse of this period, the 
bishop does not formally reject the applicant, he is 
legally presumed to have accepted him (nos. 63, 66). 
This council also reminds all ordinaries of the special 
rules to be observed in the case of clerics who have 
taken the “ mission oath”, and of members of religious 
orders desirous of joining a diocese (nos. 64, 65; cf. 
Cong. Prop., 30 Nov., 1885, and 17 April, 1871). To 
obtain uniformity of action, the council recommends 
that bishops use an identical printed formula for ex- 
cardination and incardination. A decree of the Con- 
gregation of the Council (14 Nov., 1903) concerns sec- 
ular clerics who wish to go to North America or the 
Philippine Islands. It again calls attention to a cir- 
cular sent to the American and Italian bishops in 1890, 
which instructed the latter not to allow their clergy to 
emigrate to America unless they have an excellent 
record concerning their previous ministryj are of 
mature age, are likely to edify by their zeal, piety, and 
prudence, and also are able to assign a valid and seri- 
ous reason for leaving home. This circular now ap- 
plies to all priests who propose to emigrate to America 
or the Philippines, or even to make prolonged visits to 
those countries without the consent of the con^ega- 
tion. In case of real and urgent necessity the bishops 
can only grant permission for absence during six 
months, and in each case they are bound to inform the 
congregation of the permission given. The bishops of 
Brazil have lately adopted the same precautions. In 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (no. 69) the 
Fathers approve of the custom of bishops having an 
abundant supply of priests, lending to more needy 
bishops some of such priests, but such transfers to be 
of a temporary nature. The Holy See approved the 
custom of the American bishops. The councils of 
Westminster contain a command received from Propa- 
ganda and imposed upon all bishops in missionary 
countries and also prefects and vicars Apostolic, that 
without any hesitation they require strange clerics and 
priests to present commendatory letters from their 
bishops. Those who have them not are in no way 
to be received. A priest who wishes to leave the dio- 
cese to which he is attached must be furnished with 
a letter of excorporation, i. e. excardination (com- 
monly called an exeat) from his ordinary, and no 
bishop can aggregate to his diocese any strange priest 
who IS not possessed of such letter (First Synod of 
Westminster, no. 19, c. vii). Further, no bishop shall 
ordain a cleric bom in the diocese of another bishop 
without a testimonial or dimissorial letter from that 
bishop. This rule should be observed also in the case 
of converts who wish to enter the sacred ministry. 
For the special rules which govern the sojourn at Rome 
of ecclesiastics belonging to other dioceses, see the 
VII.— 45 


decree of the S. Cong, of the Council, 22 Dec., 1894, 
and the instruction of Pius X, 6 Aug., 1905. 

Besides the aforesaid decrees of the Councils of Westminster 
and Baltimore, and of the Congregations of the Council and 
Propaganda, see Bouix, De E^copo; Feeraris, De regimine 
dtaceaeos sede vacante (reprint, JParis, 1676); Gasparri, Desacrd 
ordinatione (Rome, 1893); Barqiluat, Proelect, juris canonici 
(Paris, 1907), Taunton, Law of the Church (St. Louis, 1906), 
s. V. Excardination. 

David Dunford. 

Incarnate Word, Sisters op Charity op the. — 
This congregation, with simple vows, was founded 
by Rt. Rev. C. M. Dubuis, Bishop of Galveston. In 
1866, this prelate travelled as far as France in search 
of religious, who would devote themselves to works of 
mercy in his large diocese. He addressed himself to 
Mother Angdlique, Superioress of the Convent of the 
Incarnate Word, at Lyons, and requested her to train 
some worthy subjects for the missions of Texas. 
Mother Angdlique complied with his demand, re- 
ceived into her community two or three postulants, 
and prepared them in a special manner for their future 
work; thus was formed the nucleus of the new con- 
gregation, which was to be known as the Sisters of 
Chari tv of the Incarnate Word. The three sisters 
embarked for Texas soon after, and landed at Gal- 
veston in December, 1866. Arrived at their mission, 
they devoted themselves to the care of the sick. In 
1867 and 1868 other bands of zealous sisters, educated 
and professed in the same convent at Lyons, came to 
their assistance; their arrival opened for the congre- 
gation a new era : the existing works were perfected, 
and others established. On 31 March, 1869, Bishop 
C. M. Dubuis sent from Galveston a colony of these 
sisters to found a convent at San Antonio; in 1870, 
he erected this new community into an independent 
centre, on the occasion of vesting the first postulants 
admitted into the San Antonio novitiate. Previous 
to 1874, the sisters had been solely occupied in caring 
for the sick, the aged, and orphans, but following the 
counsel of Rt. Rev. A. D. Pellicer, first Bishop of San 
Antonio, they then engaged in educational work. 
The community of San Antonio, with its dependent 
houses, was organized into a generalate in August, 
1897, with the sanction of Bishop John A. Forest. 

At present, the congregation is governed by a 
superioress general and her council composed of six 
members. The mother-house, novitiate, and normal 
department are situated in San Antonio, Texas. The 
probation as postulant and novice lasts two years. 
Perpetual profession is preceded by five years of 
annual vows. The constitutions, based upon the 
Rule of St. Augustine, were approved by the Holy 
See in 1905. The congregation, as its name indicates, 
is especially consecrated to the Incarnate Word. The 
sisters foster the pious and constant ambition to learn 
and to teach how to know, love, and serve more and 
more God made Man; they endeavour to reproduce 
in their daily conduct His two favourite virtues, 
charity and obedience. The sisters also cultivate 
a particular devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and 
to Mary Immaculate. The congregation has de- 
veloped considerably during the past forty years. 
From a small colony of three sisters in 1869, it has 
grown to a flourishing community of five hundred and 
forty-two members, and has under its direction five 
colleges, thirteen academies, twenty-eight schools, 
four orphan^es, nine hospitals, and two homes for 
the aged. These establishments are distributed 
throughout the States of Texas^ Missouri, and Okla- 
homa, and the Republic of Mexico. 

Pbnauu, Vie de Jeanne de Matel, Fondairice de VOrdre du 
Verbs Incami et du TrH Saint SacremeTd (Paris, 1883) ; Parisot 
and Smiti^ History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of San 
Antonio, Texas (San Antonio, Texas, 1897); Whbblahan, 
Historical Sketch of the Sisters of Charity of the Incamaie Word 
(San Antonio, Texas, 1909). 

Jas. P. Canning. 
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Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament, 

Order of the, founded in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century by Jeanne Ch^zard de Matd. Ine 
illustrious foundress was born in 1596, at Roanne, 
France, and died in 1670 at Lyons. T.he 
constitutions of the order were approved m 1633 ^ 
Urban VIII, and confirmed m 1644 by Innocent X. 
The principal object of the order is the eduction oi 
youth. The first house was founded at Lyons, France, 
foundations being subsequently established at Avig- 
non, Paris, and various other places in France. At 
the time of the French Revolution the religious were 
driven out of their monasteries, and destruc-Lon 
threatened the order, but the Word Incarnate watched 
over its preservation, and, after the restoration or 
peace, the order was re-established. Azerables, 
France, claims the privilege of being the cradle of 
the resuscitated order. It thence again spr^d its 
branches over many parts of France. In 1852, Bishop 
Odin, first Bishop of Teps, visited France to obtain 
religious for his far-off mission. A little hand, headed 
by tne noble and self-sacrificing Mother St. Claire, left 
Lyons to transplant to the New World the Order of 
the Incarnate Word. At Brownsville, Texas, then a 
mere fort, was founded the first house in .^^erica. 
Many hardships had to be encountered, and many 
difficulties faced, but the wise and prudent manag^ 
ment of the superioress, and the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of the pioneer band, overcame every obstacle. 
In 1866 an establishment was founded at Victoria by 
religious from Brownsville, Texas, Mother St.^ Claire 
being again chosen superioress. The same wise ad- 
ministration caused this house to prosper, and in a few 
years it had sent out subjects to begin foundations at 
Corpus Christi, Houston, and Hallettsville. ^ These, in 
turn, made foundations in many places in Mexico. 
The conimunity of Victoria consists^ at present of 
forty-four members. Mother M. Antoinette, who was 
then a novice of the house of Lyons, and was 
the first to join the community after its commence- 
ment here, is the present superioress. The institute is 
in a very flourishing condition. A new, excellently- 
equippea academy has been built at Victoria, where a 
high standard of education is maintained by an effi- 
cient staff. 

Mother Antoinette. 

Incarnation, the mystery and the dogma of the 
Word made Flesh. In this technical sense the word 
incaTnation was ad^ted, during the twelfth century, 
from the Norman-French, which in turn had taken 
the word over from the Latin incamatio (see Oxford 
Dictionary, s. v*). The Latin Fathers, from the 
fourth century, make common use of the word; 
so Saints Jerome, Ambrose, Hilary, etc. The Latin 
incamatio (in: caro, flesh) corresponds to the Greek 
crdpKCixriSj OT iv<rdpKca(TLs^ which words depend on John 
(i, 14) Kal 6 A6 jo 5 (rdplc iyivero, ‘'And the Word was 
made flesh”. These two terms were in use by the 
Greek Fathers from the time of St. Irenseus — i, e. 
according to Haraack, a. d. 181-189 (of. Iren., ‘^Adv. 
H«r.” Ill, 19, n. i.; Mi^e, VII, 939). The verb 
(rapKovffeai, to be made flesh, occurs in the creed of the 
Council of Nicsea (cf. Denzinger, ‘'Enchiridion”, n. 
86). In the language of Holy Writ, flesh meai^^ by 
synecdoche, human nature or man (cf. Luke, iii, 6: 
Rom., iii, 20). Suarez deems the choice of the word 
incarnation to have been very apt. Man is called 
flesh to emphasize the weaker part of his nature. 
When the Word is said to have been incarnate, to 
have been made Flesh, the Divine goodness is better 
expressed whereby God "emptied Himself . . . and 
was found in outward bearing like a man” 

(Phil, ii, 7); He took upon Himself not only the 
nature of man, a nature capable of suffering and sick- 
ness and death, He became like a man in all save 
only sin (cf. Suarez, "De Incamatione”, Prsef. n. 5). 


The Fathers now and then use the word 
the act of becoming man, to which correspond the 
terms inhumanatio, used by some Latin Fathers, and 
"Menschwerdung”, current in German. The mys- 
tery of the Incarnation is expressed in Scripture by 
other terms: the act of taking on a nature 

(Heb., ii, 16): appearance (II Tim., i, 10); 

ip <ra/)/c£, manifestation in the flesh (I Tim , 
ill 16) ; (TiPfiaros Kardpricr/jLoSj the fitting of a body, what 
some Latin Fathers call incorporatio (Heb., x. 5); 
KiposffLs^ the act of emptying one’s self (Phil., ii, 7). 
In this article, we shall treat of the fact, nature and 
effects of the Incarnation. 

I. The Fact of the Incarnation implies three 
facts- (1) The Divine Person of Jesus Christ; (2) The 
Human Nature of Jesus Christ; (3) The Hypostatic 
Union of the Human with the Divine Nature in the 
Divine Person of Jesus Christ. 

(1) The Dinne Person of Jesus Christ — W^e pre- 
suppose the historicity of Jesus Christ, — i. e. that He 
was a real person of histoiy (cf. Jesus Christ); the 
Messiahship of Jesus; the historical worth and authen- 
ticity of the Gospels and Acts; the Divine ambassa- 
dorship of Jesus Christ established thereby; the 
establishment of an infallible and never failing teach- 
ing body to have and to keep the deposit of revealed 
truth entrusted to it by the Divine ambassador, Jesus 
Christ; the handing down of all this deposit by tra- 
dition and of part thereof by Holy Writ; the canon 
and inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures— all these 
questions will be found treated in their proper places. 
Moreover, we assume that the Divine nature and 
Divine personality are one and inseparable (see 
Trinity) . The aim of this article is to prove that the 
historical person, Jesus Christ, is really and truly Cod, 
— i. e. has the nature of God, and is a Divine nerson. 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ is established Toy the 
Old Testament, by the New Testament and by 
tradition. ^ ^ 

A. The Old Testament proofs of the Divinity of 
Jesus presuppose its testimony to Him as the Christ, 
the Messias (see Mesbias). Assuming then, that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Messias promised in the Old 
Testament, from the terms of the promise it is certain 
that the One promised is God, is a Divine Person in 
the strictest sense of the word, the second Person of 
the Holy Trinity, the Son of the Father, One in nature 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit. Our argument 
is cumulative. The texts from the Old Testament 
have weight by themselves; taken together with 
their fulfilment in the New Testament, and with the 
testimony of Jesus and His apostles and His Church, 
they make up a cumulative argument in favour of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ that is overwhelming in its 
force. The Old Testament proofs we draw from the 
Psalms, the Sapiential Books and the Prophets. 

(a) Testimony of the Psalms, — Ps. ii, 7. "The 
Lord hath said to me: Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee.” Here Jahweh, i. e., God of 
Israel, speaks to the promised Messias. So St. Paul 
interprets the text (Heb., i, 5) while proving the 
Divinity of Jesus from the Psalms. The objection 
is raised that St. Paul is here not interpreting but only 
accommodating Scripture. He applies the very same 
words of Ps. ii, 7 to tne priesthood (Heb., v, 5) and to 
the resurrection (Acts, xiiL 33) of Jesus; but only in a 
figurative sense did the Father beget the Messias in 
the priesthood and resurrection of Jesus; hence only 
in a figurative sense did He beget Jesus as His Son. 
We answer that St. Paul speaks figuratively and ac- 
commodates Scripture in the matter of the priesthood 
and resurrection but not in the matter of the eteiml 
generation of Jesus. The entire context of this 
chapter shows there is a question of real sonship and 
real Divinity of Jesus. In the same verse, St. 
applies to the Christ the words of Jahweh to David, the 
type of Christ : "I will be to him a father, and he shall 
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be to me a son/'. ^ (II Kings, vii, 14.) In the follow- 
ing verse, Christ is spoken of as the first-born of the 
Father, and as the object of the adoration of the 
angels; but only God is adored: “Thy throne, 0 God, 
is forever and ever. . . . Thy God, O God, hath 
anointed thee" (Ps. xliv, 7, 8). St. Paul refers these 
words to Christ as to the Son of God (Heb., i, 9). We 
follow the Massoretic reading, “Thy God, 0 God". 
The Septuagint and New Testament reading, 6 deSs, 
6 de6s (Tou, “O God, Thy God", is capable of the same 
interpretation. Hence, the Christ is here called God 
twice; and his throne, or reign, is said to have been 
from eternity. Ps. cix, 1: “The Lord said to my 
Lord (Heb., Jahweh said to my Adonai): Sit thou 
at my right hand". Christ cites this text to prove 
that He is Adonai (a Hebrew term used only for 
Deity), seated at the right hand of Jahweh, who is 
invariably the great God of Israel (Matt., xxii, 44). In 
the same psalm, Jahweh says to Christ: “Before the 
day-star, I begat thee". Hence Christ is the begotten 
of God; was begotten before the world was, and sits at 
the right hand of the heavenly Father. Other Messianic 
psalms might be cited to show the clear testimony of 
these inspired poems to the Divinity of the promised 
IVEessias 

(b) Testimony of the Sapiential^ Books. — So 
clearly do these Sapiential Boo^ describe uncreated 
Wisdom as a Divine Person distinct from the First 
Person, that rationalists have resort to a subterfuge 
and claim that the doctrine of uncreated Wisdom was 
taken over by the authors of these books from the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy of the Alexandrian school. 
It is to be noted that m the pre-sapiential books of the 
Old Testament, the uncreated Logos, or is the 
active and creative principle of Jahweh (see Ps. 
xxxii, 4; xxxii, 6; cxviii, 89; cii, 20; Is., xl, 8; Iv, 
11). Later the X670S became <ro0/a, the uncreated 
Word became uncreated Wisdom. To Wisdom were 
attributed all the works of creation and Divine Provi- 
dence (see Job, xxviii, 12: Prov., viii and ix; Ecclus., 
i, 1; xxiv, 5 to 12; Wis., vi, 21; ix, 9). In Wis., ix, 
1, 2, we have a remarkable instance of the attn- 
bution of God's activity to both the Lpgos and Wis- 
dom. This identification of the pre-Mosaic Logos 
with the Sapiential Wisdom and the J ohannine Logos 
(see Logos) is proof that the rationalistic subterfuge 
is not effective. The Sapiential Wisdom and the 
Johannine Logos are not an Alexandrian development 
of the Platonic idea, but are a Hebraistic development 
of the pre-Mosaic uncreated and creating Logos or 
Word (la^T). , . ^ 

Now for the Sapiential proofs: In Ecclus., xxiv, 7, 
Wisdom is described as uncreated, the “first bom of 
the Most High before all creatures", “from the be- 
ginning and before the World was I made"^ (ibid., 14). 
So universal was the identification of Wisdom with 
the Christ, that even the Arians ooncurred with the 
Fathers therein; and strove to prove by the word 
^KTto-e, made or creaUdj of verse 14, that incarnate 
Wisdom was created. The Fathers did not make 
answer that the word Wisdom was not to be under- 
stood of the Christ, but explained that the word ^/crwre 
had here to be interpreted in keeping with other 
passages of Holy Writ and not according to its usual 
meaning,— that of the Septuagint version of Gen., i, 
1. We do not know the original Hebrew or Aramaic 
word; it may have been This word occurs in 
Prov. viii, 22: “The Lord possessed me (Heb., gat 
me by generation; see Gen., iv, 1) in the beginning 
of His ways, before He made anything from the 
beginning, I was set up from eternity.^ Wisdom 
speaking of itself in the Hook of Ecclesiasticus cannot 
contradict what Wisdom says of itself in Proverbs 
and elsewhere. Hence the Fathers were quite right 
in explaining %KTuf€ not to mean made or created 
in any strict sense of the terms (see St. Athana- 
sius, “Sermo ii contra Arianos", n. 44; Migne, P. 


G., XXVI, 239). The Book of Wisdom, also, speaks 
clearly of Wisdom as “the worker of all things . . 
a certain pure emanation of the glory of the almighty 
God . . . the brightness of ^eternal light, and the 
unspotted mirror of God's majesty, and the image of 
his goodness." (Wis., vii, 21—26.) St. Paul para- 
phrases this beautiful passage and refers it to Jesus 
Christ (Heb., i, 3). It is clear, then, from the text- 
study of the books themselves, from the interpreta- 
tion of these books by St. Paul, and especially, from 
the admitted interpretation of the Fathers and the 
liturgical uses of the Church, that the personified 
wisdom of the Sapiential Books is the uncreated Wis- 
dom, the incarnate Logos of St. John, the Word hy- 
postatically united with human nature, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the Eternal Father. The Sapiential Books 
prove that Jesus was really and truly God. 

(c) Testimony of the Prophetic Books. — ^The 
prophets clearly state that the Messias is God. Isaias 
says: “God Himself will come and will save you" 
(xxxv, 4); “Make ready the way of Jahweh" (xl, 
3); “Lo Adonai Jahweh will come with strength" 
(xl, 10). That Jahweh here is Jesus Christ is clear 
from the use of the passage by St. Mark (i, 3). The 
great prophet of Israel gives the Christ a special 
and a new Divine name “His name will be called 
Emmanuel" (Is., vii, 14). This new Divine ^me 
St. Matthew refers to as fulfilled in Jesus, and inter- 
prets to mean the Divinity of Jesus. “They shall 
call his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, 
is God with us." (Matt., i, 23.) Also in ix, 6, Isaias 
calls the Messias God: “A child is bom to us ... his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, God the 
Strong One, the Father of the world to come, the 
Prince of Peace." Catholics explain ‘lUH 'W'ith 
the very same child is called God the Strong 
One (ix, 6) ancl Emmanuel (vii, 14) ; the conception 
of the child ‘is prophesied in the latter verse, the 
birth of the very same child is prophesied in the 
former verse. Tne name Emmanuel (God with us) 
explains the name that we translate “ God the Strong 
One." It is uncritical and prejudiced on the part 
of the rationalists to go outside of Isaias and to seels in 
Ezechiel (xxxii, 21) the meaning “mightiest among 
heroes" for a word that everywhere else m Isaias is the 
name of “God the Strong One" (see Is., x, 21), Theo- 
dotion translates literally debs la-xvpbs; the Septuagint 
has “messenger". Our interpretation is that com- 
monly received by Catholics and by Protestants of 
the stamp of Dehtzsch (“Messianic Prophecies", p. 
145). Isaias also calls the Messias the “sprout of 
Jahweh" (iv, 2), i. e. that which has spruiig from Jah- 
weh as the same in nature with Him. The Messias 
is “God our King" (Is., lii, 7), “the Saviour sent by 
our God" (Is., lii, 10, where the word for Saviour is 
the abstract form of the word for Jesus); “Jahweh 
the God of Israel" (Is., lii, 12): “He that hath made 
thee, Jahweh of the hosts His name " (Is., liv, 5)". 

The other prophets are as clear as Isaias, though not 
so detailed, m their foretelling of the Godship of the 
Messias. To Jeremias, He is “Jahweh our Just One" 
(xxiii, 6; also xxxiii, 16). Micheas speaks of the 
twofold coming of the Child, His birth in time at 
Bethlehem and His procession in eternity from the 
Father (v, 2). The Messianic value of this text is 
proved by its interpretation in Matthew (ii, 6). Za- 
charias makes Jahweh to speak of the Messias as “my 
Companion"; but a companion is on an equal footing 
with Jahweh (xiii, 7). Malachias says; “Behold I 
send my angel, and he shall prepare the way be- 
fore my face, and presently the Lord, whom you seek, 
and the angel of the testament, whom you desire, shall 
come to his temple" (iii, 1). The messenger spoken 
of here is certainly St. John the Baptist. The words 
of Malachias are mterpreted of the Precursor by Our 
Lord Himself (Matt., xi, 10). But the Baptist pre- 
pared the way before the face of Jesus Christ. Hence 
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the Christ was the spokesman of the words of Mala- 
chias. But the words of Malachias are uttered by 
Jahweh the great God of Israel. Hence the Christ 
or Messias and Jahweh are one and the same Divme 
Person, The argument is rendered even more forcible 
by the fact that not only is the speaker, Jahweh the 
God of hosts, here one and the same with the Messias 
before Whose face the Baptist went; but the prophecy 
of the Lord's coming to the Temple applies to the 
Messias a name that is ever reser\^ed for Jahweh alone. 
That name is occurs seven times (Ex., 

17; xxxiv, 23; Is., i, 24; iii, 1; 16 and 33; 

outside of Malachias, and is clear m its reference to the 
God of Israel. The last of the prophets of Israel gives 
clear testimony that the Messias is the very God ox 
Israel Himself. This argument from^ the prophets m 
favour of the Divinity of the Messias is most con- 
vincing if received in the light of Christian revelation, 
in which light we present it. The cumulative force 
of the argument is well worked out in ‘^Christ m Type 
and Prophecy”, by Maas. , „ . .-u 

B. New Testament Proofs . — We shall give the wi^ 
ness of the Four Evangelists and of St. Paul. The 
argument from the New Testament has a cumulative 
weight that is overwhelming in its effectiveness once 
the inspiration of the New Testament and the Divme 
ambassadorship of Jesus are proved (see Insmea- 
tion; Christianity). The process of the Catholic 
apologetic and dogmatic upbuilding^ is ^gical and 
never-failing. The Catholic theologian first esta^ 
lishes the teaching body to which Christ gave His 
deposit of revealed truth, to have and to keep and to 
hand down that deposit without error or failure. 
This teaching body ^ves us the Bible; and gives us 
the dogmam the Divinity of Christ in the unwritten 
and the written Word of God, i. e. in tradition and 
Scripture. When contrasted with the Protestant 
position upon ‘'the Bible, the whole Bible and noth- 
Sog but the Bible”—no, not even anything to tell us 
what is the Bible and what is not the Bible — ^the 
Catholic position upon the Christ-established, never- 
failing, never-erring teachin g body is impregnable. 
The weakness of the Protestant position is evidenced 
in the matter of this very question of the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. The Bible is the one and only rule 
of faith of ITnitaxians, who deny the Divinity of Jesus; 
of Modernistic Protestants, who m a k e out His Divin- 
ity to be an evolution of His inner consciousness ; of 
afi other Protestants, be their thoughts of Christ wha^ 
soever they may. The strength of the Catholic posi- 
tion will be clear to any one who has followed the 
trend of Modernism outside the Church and the 
suppression thereof within the pale. 

(a) Witness of the Evangelists.— We here assume 
the Gospels to be authentic, historical documents 
riven to us by the Church as the inspired Word of 
God. We waive the question of the dependence of 
Matthew upon the Logia, the origin of Mark from 
"Q”, the literary or other dependence of Liike upon 
Mark; all these questions are treated in their proper 
places and do not belong here in the process of Catho- 
uc apologetic and dogmatic theology. We here ar^e 
from the Four Gospels as from the inspired Word of 
God. The witness of the Gospels to the Divinity of 
Christ is varied in kind. 

(a) Jesus is the Divine Messias.— The Evangelists, 
as we have seen, refer to the prophecies of the Divinity 
of the Messias as fulfilled in Jesus (see Matt,, i, 23; 
ii, 6: Mark, i. 2: Luke, vii. 27). 

(P) Jesus is the Son of God.— According to the 
testimony of the Evangelists, Jesus^ Himself bore 
witness to His Divine Sonship. As Divine Ambassa- 
dor He can not have borne false witness. 

Firstly, He asked the disciples, at Caesarea Philippi, 
"Whom do men say that the Son of man is? " (Matt., 
xvi, 1 3) . This name Son of man was commonly used 
by the Saviour in regard to Himself ; it bore testimony 


to His human nature and oneness with us. The 
disciples made answer that others said He was one of 
the prophets. Christ pressed them. " But whom do you 
say that I am? ” (ibid., 15). Peter, as spokesman, re- 
plied: “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God” 
(ibid., 16). Jesus was satisfied with this answer; 
It set Him above all the prophets who were the adopted 
sons of God; it made Him the natural Son of God. 
The adopted Divine sonship of all the prophets Peter 
had no need of special revelation to know. This 
natural Divine Sonship was made known to the leader 
of the Apostles only by a special revelation. “Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father 
who is in heaven” (ibid., 17). Jesus clearly assumes 
this important title in the specially revealed and alto- 
gether new sense. He admits that He is the Son of 
God in the real sense of the word. 

Secondly, we find that He allowed others to give 
Him this title and to show by the act of real adoration 
that they meant real Sonship. The possessed fell 
down and adored Him, and the unclean spirits cried 
out; "Thou art the Son of God” (Mark, iii, 12). 
After the stillmg of the storm at sea, His disciples 
adored Him and said: "Indeed thou art the Son of 
God” (Matt., xiv, 33). Nor did He suggest that 
they erred in that they gave Him the homage due to 
God alone. The centurion on Calvary (Matt., xxvii, 
54; Mark, xv, 39), the Evangelist St. Mark (i, 1), the 
hypothetical testimony of Satan (Matt., iv, 3) and of 
the enemies of Christ (Matt., xxvii, 40) all go to show 
that Jesus was called and esteemed the Son of God. 
Jesus Himself clearly assumed the title. He con- 
stantly spoke of God as "My Father” (Matt vii, 21; 
X, 32; XI, 27; xv, 13; xvi, 17, etc.). ^ 

Thirdly, the witness of Jesus to His Divme Sonship 
is clear enough in the Synoptics, as we see from, the 
foregoing argument and shall see by the exegesis of 
other texts; but is perhaps even more evident^ in 
John. Jesus indirectly but clearly assumes the title 
when He says: Do you say of him whom the Father 
hath sanctified and sent into the world: Thou blas- 
phemest, because I said, I am the Son of God? . . . 
the Father is in me and I in the Father.” (John, x, 36, 
38.) An even clearer witness is given in the narrative 
of the cure of the blind man in Jerusalem. Jesus said: 
"Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” He ans- 
wered, and said: "Who is he, Lord, that I may be- 
lieve in him? And Jesus said to him: Thou hast both 
seen him; and it is he that talketh with thee. And he 
said: I believe. Lord. And falling down, he adored 
him.” (Jolm, ix, 35-38.) Here as elsewhere, the act 
of adoration is allowed, and the implicit assent is in 
this wise given to the assertion of the Divine Sonship 
of Jesus. 

Fourthly, likewise to His enemies, Jesus made 
undoubted profession of His Divine Sonship in the 
real and not the figurative sense of the word; and the 
Jews understood Him to say that He was really God. 
ilis way of speaking had been somewhat esoteric. 
He spoke often in parables. He willed then, as He 
wills now, that faith be " the evidence of things that 
appear not” (Heb., xi, 1). The Jews tried to catch 
ifim, to make Him speak openly. They met Him in 
the portico of Solomon and said: "How long dost 
thou hold our souls in suspense? If .thou be the 
Christ, tell us plainly ” (John, x, 2^ . The answer of 
Jesus IS typical. He puts them oft for a while; and 
in the end tells them the tremendous truth: "I and 
the Father are one” (John, x, 30). They take up 
stones to kill Him. He asks why. He makes 
admit that they have understood Him aright. They 
answer: "For a good work we stone thee not, but for 
blasphemy; and because that tho^ being a man, 
makest thyself God” (ibid., 33). These same eiw- 
mies had clear statement of the claim of Jesus on the 
last night that He spent on earth. Twice He ap- 
peared before the Sanhedrim, the highest authority 
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of the enslaved Jewish nation. The jfirst time, the 
high priest, Caiphas, stood up and demanded: “I 
adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us if 
thou be the Christ the Son of God’’ (Matt., xxvi, 63). 
Jesus had before held His peace. Now His mission 
calls for a reply. “Thou hast said (ibid., 64). 
The answer was likely — in Semitic fashion-^a repeti- 
tion of the question with a tone of affirmation rather 
than of interrogation. St. Matthew reports that 
answer in a way that might leave some doubt in our 
minds, had we not St. Mark’s report of the very same 
answer. According to St. Mark, Jesus replies simply 
and clearly: “I am” (Mark, xiv, 62). The context 
of St. Matthew clears up the difficulty as to the mean- 
ing of the reply of Jesus. The Jews understood Him 
to make Himself the equal of God. They probably 
laughed and jeered at His claim. He went on: 
“Nevertheless I say to you, hereafter you shall see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of the power 
of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven” (Matt., 
xxvi, 64). Caiphas rent his garments and accused 
Jesus of blasphemy. All joined in condemning Him 
to death for the blasphemy whereof they accused 
Him. They clearly imderstood Him to make claim 
to be the real Son of God; and He allowed them so to 
understand Him, and to put Him to death for this 
understanding and rejection of His claim. It were 
to blind one’s self to evident truth to deny the force 
of this testimony in favour of the thesis that Jesus 
made claim to be the real Son of God. The second 
appearance of Jesus before the Sanhedrim was like 
to the first; a second time He was asked to say clearly: 
“Art thou then the Son of God?” He made reply: 
“You say that I am.” They understood Him to lay 
claim to Divinity. “What need we any further 
testimony? for we ourselves have heard it from his 
own mouth” (Luke, xxii, 70, 71). This twofold 
witness is especially important, in that it is made 
before the great Sanhedrim, and in that it is the cause 
of the sentence of death. Before Pilate, the Jews 
put forward a mere pretext at first. * ‘ We have found 
this man perverting our nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Csesar, and saying that he is Cmdst the 
king ’ ’ (Luke, xxiii, 2) . What was the result ? Pilate 
found no cause of death in Him! The Jews seek an- 
other pretext. “ He stirreth up the people . . . from 
Galilee to this place” (ibid., 5). This pretext fails. 
Pilate refers the case of sedition to Herod. Herod 
finds the charge of sedition not worth his serious con- 
sideration. Over and again the Jews come to the 
front with a new subterfuge. Over and again Pilate 
finds no cause in Him. At last the Jews give their 
real cause against Jesus. In that they said He made 
Himself a lang and stirred up sedition and refused 
tribute to Caesar, they strove to make it out that he 
violated Roman law. Their real cause of complaint 
was not that Jesus violated Roman law; but that 
they branded Him as a violator of the Jewish law. 
How? “We have a law; and according to that law 
he ought to die, because he made himsdf the Son of 
God” (John, xix, 7). The charge was most serious; 
it caused even the Roman governor “to fear the 
more.” What law is here referred to? There can be 
no doubt. It is the dread law of Leviticus: “ He that 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord, dying let him 
die: all the multitude shall stone him, whether he be 
a native or a stranger. He that blasphemeth the 
name of the Lord, dying let him die” (Lev., xxiv, 17). 
By virtue of this law, the Jews were often on the veiy 
point of stoning Jesus; by virtue of this law, they often 
took Him to task for blasphemy whensoever He made 
Himself the Son of God; by virtue of this same law, 
they now call for His death. It is simply out of the 
question that these Jews had any intention of accus- 
ing Jesus of the assumption of that adopted sonship 
of God which every Jew had by blood and every 
prophet had had by special free gift of God’s grace. 


Fifthly, we may only give a summary of the other 
uses of the title Son oi God in regard to Jesus.^ The 
angel Gabriel proclaims to Mary that her son will “ be 
called the Son of the most High” (Luke, i, 32) ; “the 
Son of God” (Luke, i, 35) ; St. John speaks of Him as 
“the only begotten of the Father” (John, i, 14); at 
the Baptism of Jesus and at His Transfiguration, a 
voice from heaven cries: “This is my beloved Son” 
(Matt., lii, 17; Mark, i, 11; Luke, iii, 22; Matt., xvii, 
3) ; St. John gives it as his very set pu^ose, in his 
Gospel, “that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God” (John, xx, 31). 

Sixthly, in the testimony of John, Jesus identifies 
Himself absolutely with the Divine Father. Accord- 
ing to John, Jesus says: “he that seeth me seeth the 
Father” (ibid., xiv, 9). St. Athanasius links this 
clear testimony to the other witness of John “I and 
the Father are one” (ibid., x, 30); and thereby 
establishes the consubstantiality of the Father and 
the Son. St. John Chrysostom mterprets the text in 
the same sense. A last proof from John is in the 
words that bring his first Epistle to a close : “ We know 
that the Son of God is come: and He hath given us 
understanding that we may know the true God, and 
may be in his true Son. This is the true God and life 
eternal” (I John,^ v, 20). No one denies that “the 
Son of God” who is come is Jesus Christ. This Son of 
God is the “true Son” of “the true God”; in fact, 
this true son of the True God, i. e. Jesus, is the true 
God and is life eternal. Such is the exegesis of this 
text given by all the Fathers that have intercreted it 
(see Corluy, “Spicilegium Dogmatico-Biblicum”, 
ed. Gandavi, 1884, II, 48). All the Fathers that 
have either interpreted or cited this text, refer oCros 
to Jesus, and interpret “Jesus is the true God and 
life eternal.” The objection is raised that the phrase 
“true God” (6 dXyjdLvbs 6e6s) always refers, in John, 
to the Father. Yes, the phrase is consecrated to the 
Father, and is here used precisely on that account, 
to show that the Father who is, in this very verse, 
first called “ the true God”, is one with the Son Who is 
second called “the true God” in the very same verse. 
This interpretation is carried out by the grammatical 
analysis of the phrase; the pronoun this (oDtos) refers 
of necessity to the noun near by, i. e. His true Son 
Jesus Christ. Moreover, the Father is never called 
“life eternal” by John; whereas the term is often 
given by him to the Son (John, xi, 25; xiv, 6: I John, 
1, 2; V, 11-12) . These citations prove beyond a doubt 
that the Evangelists bear witness to the real and 
natural Divine Sonship of Jesus Christ. 

Outside the Catholic Church, it is to-day the mode 
to try to explain away all these uses of the phrase 
Son of God, as if, forsooth, they meant not the Divine 
Sonship of Jesus, but presumably His sonship by adop- 
tion— a sonship due either to His belonging to the 
Jewish race or derived from His Messiahship. Against 
both explanations stand our arguments; against the 
latter explanation stands the fact that nowhere in the 
Old Testament is the term Son of God given as a name 
peculiar to the Messias. The advanced Protestants 
of this twentieth century are not satisfied with this 
latter and wornout attempt to explain away the 
assumed title Son of God. To them it means only 
that Jesus was a Jew (a fact that is now denied by 
Paul Haupt). We now have to face the strange 
anomaly of ministers of Christianity who deny that 
Jesus was Christ. Formerly it was considered bold 
in the Unitarian to call himself a Christian and to 
deny the Divinity of Jesus; now “ministers of the 
Gospel” are found to deny that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Messias (see articles in the Hibbert Journal for 
1909, by Reverend Mr. Roberts, also the articles 
collected under the title “Jesus or Christ?” Boston, 
1909). Within the pale of the Church, too, there 
were not wanting some who followed the trend of 
Modernism to such an extent as to admit that in 
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certain passages, the term “Son of God” in its appli- 
cation to Jesus, presumably meant only adopted son- 
ship of God. Against these writers was issued the 
condemnation of the proposition: “ In all the texts of 
the Gospels, the name Son of God is merely the equiv- 
alent of the name Messias, and does not in any wise 
mean that Christ is the true and natural Son of God” 
(see decree “Lamentabili”, S. Off., 3-4 July, 1907, 
proposition xxxii) . This decree does not affirm even 
implicitly that every use of the name “Son of God” 
in the Gospels means true and natural Sonship of God. 
Catholic theologians generally defend the proposition 
whenever, in the Gospels, the name “Son of God” is 
used in the singular number, absolutely and without 
any additional explanation, as a proper imme of Jesus, 
it mvariably means true and natural Divine Sonship 
of Jesus Christ (see Billot, “De Verbo Incamato,” 
1904, p. 529). Corluy, a very careful student of the 
original texts and of the versions of the Bible, de- 
clared that, whenever the title Son of God is given to 
Jesus in the New Testament, this title has the inspired 
meanir^ of natural Divine Sonship; Jesus is by this 
title said to have the same nature and substance as 
the Heavenly Father (see “Spicilegium”, II, p. 42). 

( 7 ) Jesus is God. — St. John affirms in plain words 
that Jesus is God. The set purpose of the aged dis- 
ciple was to teach the Divinity of Jesus in the Gospel, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse that he has left us; he was 
aroused to action against the first heretics that bruised 
the Church. ‘ ' They went out from us, but they were 
not of us. For if they had been of us, they would no 
doubt have remained with us” (I John, ii, 19). They 
did not confess Jesus Christ with that confession 
which they had obligation to make (I John, iv, 3). 
John’s Gospel gives us the clearest confession of the 
Divinity of Jesus. We may translate from the original 
text : “ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was in relation to God and the Word was God” (John 
i, 1). The words 6 0e6s (with the article) mean, in 
Johannine Greek, the Father. The expression vpds 
r&y 0€6y reminds one forcibly of Aristotle’s rd Tp6s rc 
ehai. This Aristotelian way of expressing relation 
found its like in the Platonic, Neo-Platonic, and 
Alexandrian philosophy; and it was the influence of 
this Alexandrian philosophy in Ephesus and else- 
where that John set himself to combat. It was, then, 
quite natural that John adopted some of the phraseol- 
ogy of his enemies, and by the expression 6 XSyos 
irphs rhv deh gave forth the mystery of the relation of 
Father with Son: “the Word stood in relation to the 
Father”, i. e., even in the beginning. At any rate the 
clause ijv 6 \6yos means “the Word was God”. 
This meaning is driven home, in the irresistible logic 
of St. John, by the following verse: “All things were 
made by him.” The Word, then, is the Creator of all 
things and is true God. Whio is the Word? It was 
made flesh and dwelt with us in the flesh (verse 14) ; 
and of this Word John the Baptist bore witness (verse 
15). But certainly it was Jesus, according to John 
the Evangelist, Who dwelt with us in the flesh and to 
Whom the Baptist bore witness. Of Jesus the Bap- 
tist says: “This is he, of whom I said: After me there 
cometh a man, who is preferred before me: because 
he was before me” (verse 30). Tlfls testimony and 
other passages of St. John’s Gospel are so clear that 
the modern rationalist takes refuge from their force- 
fulness in the assertion that the entire Gospel is a 
mystic contemplation and no fact-narrative at all 
(see John, Gospel of Saint) . Catholics may not hold 
this opinion denjdng the historicity of John. The 
Holy Office, in the Decree “Lamentabili”, condemned 
the following proposition: “The narrations of John 
are not properly speaking history but a mystic con- 
templation of the Gospel; the discourses contained 
in his Gospel are theological meditations on the mys- 
tery of salvation and are destitute of historical truth.” 
(See prop, xvi.) 


(b) Witness of St. Paul. — It is not the set purpose 
of St. Paul, outside of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to 
prove the Divinity of J esus Cnnst . The great Apostle 
takes this fundamental principle of Christianity for 
granted. Yet so clear is the witness of Paul to this 
fact of Christ’s Divinity, that the nationalists and 
rationalistic Lutherans of Germany to-day strive to 
get away from the forcefulness of the witness of the 
Apostle by rejecting his form of Christianity as not 
conformable to the Christianity of Jesus. Hence they 
cry: “Los von Paulus, zuruck zu Christus”; that is, 
“Away from Paul, back to Christ” (see Julicher, 
“Paulus und Christus”, ed. Mohr, 1909). We assume 
the historicity of the Epistles of Paul ; to a Catholic, 
the Christianity of St. Paul is one and the same with 
the Christianity of Christ. (See Paul, Saint). To 
the Homans, Paul writes: “ God sending his own Son, 
in the likeness of sinful flesh and of sin” (viii, 3) . His 
Own Son (rbv iavroO vl6y) the Father sends, not a 
Son by adoption. The angels are by adoption the 
children of God; they participate in the Father’s 
nature by the free gifts He has bestowed upon them. 
Not so the Own Son of the Father. As we have seen, 
He is more the offspring of the Father than are the 
angels. How more? In this that He is adored as the 
Father is adored; the angels are not adored. Such 
is Paul’s argument in the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Therefore, in St. Paul’s theology, the 
Father’s Own Son, Whom the angels adore. Who was 
begotten in the to-day of eternity , Who was sent by the 
Father, clearly existed before His appearance in the 
Flesh, and is, in point of fact, the great “I am who 
am”, — ^the Jahw^ Who spoke to Moses on Horeb. 
This identification of the Christ with Jahweh would 
seem to be indicated, when St. Paul speaks of Christ 
as 5 M vdvrcav deSSf “who is over all things, God 
blessed for ever” (Rom., ix, 6). This interpretation 
and punctuation are sanctioned by all the Fatners that 
have used the text; all refer to Christ the words “ He 
who is God over all”. Petavius (De Trin., II, 9, n. 2) 
cites fifteen, among whom are Irenseus, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Hilary. The Peshitta has the same 
translation as we have given. Alford, Trench, West- 
cott and Hort, and most Protestants are at one with 
us in this interpretation. 

This identification of the Christ with Jahweh is 
clearer in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Christ 
is said to have been Jahweh of the Exodus. ‘ ‘ And all 
drank the same spiritual drink; (and they drank of 
the ^iritual rock that followed them, and the rock 
was Christ)” (x, 4). It was Christ Whom some of the 
Israelites “tempted, and (they) perished by the ser- 
pents” (x, 10); it was Christ against Whom “some of 
them murmured, and were destroyed by the destroyer” 
(x, 11). St. Paul takes over the Septuagint trans- 
lation of Jahweh b KOpm^ and makes this title distinc- 
tive of Jesus. The Colossians are threatened with the 
deception of philosophy (ii, 8). St. Paul reminds 
them that they should think according to Christ; 
“for in him dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead 
(ysriip^iM Bebrjiroi) Corporeally” (ii, 9) ; nor should 
they go so low as give to angels, that they see not, the 
adoration that is due only to Christ (ii, 18, 19) . ‘ ^ For 
in Him were all things created in heaven and on earth, 
visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominations 
or principalities or powers; all things were created 
by Him and for Him” («is aMv), He is the cause 
and the end of all things, even of the angels whom the 
Colossians are so misguided as to prefer to Him (i, 16). 
The cultured Macedonians of Philippi are taught that 
in “the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those 
that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth; 
and that every tongue should confess that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father” (ii, 10, 
11). This is the very same genuflexion and confession 
that the Romans are bidden to make to the Lord and 
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the Jews to Jahweh (see Rom., xiv, 6; Is., xlv, 24). 
The testimony of St. Paul could be given at much 
greater length. These texts are only the chief among 
many others that bear PauFs witness to the Divimty 
of Jesus Christ. 

C. Witness of Tradition. — The two main sources 
wherefrom we draw our information as to tradition, 
or the unwritten Word of God, are the Fathers of the 
Church and the general councils. 

(a) The Fathers are practically unanimous in ex- 
plicitly teaching the Divinity of Jesus Christ. The 
testimony of many has been given in our exegesis of 
the dogmatic texts that prove the Christ to be God. 
It would take over-much space to cite the Fathers 
adequately. We shall confine ourselves to those of the 
Apostolic and apologetic ages. By joining these tes- 
timonies to those of the Evangelists and St. Paul, we 
can see clearly that the Holy OiSice was right in con- 
demning these propositions of Modernism: ‘^The Di- 
vinity of Christ is not proven by the Gospels but is 
a dogma that the Christian conscience has evolved 
from the notion of a Messiah. It may be taken for 
granted that the Christ Whom history shows us is much 
inferior to the Christ Who is the object of Faith” 
(see prop, xxvii and xxix of Decree ‘‘Lamentabili”). 
(a) St. Clement of Rome (a. d. 93-95, according to 
Hamack), in his first epistle to the Corinthians, xvi, 
2, speaks of “The Lord Jesus Christ, the Sceptre of 
the Might of God” (Funk, “Patres Apostolici”, Tu- 
bingen ed., 1901, p. 118), and describes, by quoting 
Is., lii, 1-12, the humiliation that was foretold and 
came to pass in the self-immolation of Jesus. As the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers are very scant, and 
not at all apologetic but rather devotional and exhor- 
tive, we should not look in them for that clear and 
plain defence of the Divinity of Christ which is evi- 
denced in the writings of the apologists and later 
Fathers. (P) The witness of St. Ignatius of Antioch 
(a. d. 110-117, according to Harnack) is almost that 
of the apologetic age, in whose spirit he seems to have 
written to tne E^esians. It may well be that at 
Ephesus the very same heresies were now doing havoc 
'which about ten years before or, according to Har- 
nack's chronology, at the very same time, St. John 
had written his Gospel to undo. If this be so, we 
understand the bold confession of the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ which this grand confessor of the Faith 
brings into his greetings, at the beginning of his letter 
to the Ephesians, “l^atius .... to the Church 

. . . which is at Ephesus in the will of the 

Father and of Jesus Christ Our God (rod Beod 
He says: “The Physician in One, of the Flesh and of 
the Spirit, begotten and not begotten, who was God 
in Flesh (iv (rapd yevbfMvos B€bs) . . . Jesus Christ Our 
Lord” (c. vii; Funk, I, 218). “For Our God Jesus 
Christ was borne in the womb by Mary” (c. xviii, 2; 
Funk, I, 226). To the Romans he writes: “For Our 
God Jesus Christ, abiding in the Father, is manifest 
even the more” (c. iii, 3; Funk, I, 256). (7) The 
witness of the Letter 01 Barnabas (Sanday, a. d. 70- 
79; Harnack, a. n. 130): “Lo, again, Jesus is not 
the Son of man but the Son of God, made manifest in 
form in the Flesh. And since men were going to say 
that the Christ was the Son of David, David himself, 
fearing and understanding the malice of the wicked, 

made prophecy: The Lord said to my Lord 

Lo, how David calls Him the Lord and not son” (c. xiii; 
Funk, I, 77). (5) In the apologetic age, Saint Justin 
Mart;^ (Harnack, a. d. 150) wrote: “Since the 
Word is the first-born of God, He is also God” (Apol. 
I, n. 63; P. G., VI, 423). It is evident from the con- 
text that Justin means Jesus Christ by the Word; he 
had just said that Jesus was the Word before He be- 
came Man, and used to appear in the form of fire or 
of some other incorporeal image. St. Irena&us (Har- 
nack, A. D. 181) proves that Jesus Christ is rightly 
called the one and only God and Lord, in that all 


things are said to have been made by Him (see “ Adv. 
Har.”, Ill, viii, n. 3; P. G , VII, 868; bk. IV, 10, 14, 36). 
Deutero-Clement (Harnack, a. d. 166; Sanday, a. d. 
150) insists: “Brethren, we should think of Jesus 
Christ as of God Himself, as of the Judge of the living 
and the dead” (see Funk, I, 184). St. Clement of 
Alexandria (Sanday, a. n. 190) speaks of Christ as 
“true God without any controversy, the equal of 
the Lord of the whole universe, since He is the Son 
and the Word is in God” (Cohortatio ad Gentes, c. x; 
P. G., VIII, 227). 

To the witness of these Fathers of the Apostolic 
and apologetic age, we add a few witnesses from the 
contemporary pagan writers. Pliny (a. d. 107) wrote 
to Trajan that the Christians were wont before the 
light 01 day to meet and to sing praises “to Christ as 
to God” (Epist., X, 97). The Emperor Hadrian 
(a. d. 117) wrote to Servianus that many Egyptians 
had become Christians, and that converts to Chris- 
tianity were “forced to adore Christ”, since He was 
their God (see Saturninus, c. vii). Lucian scoffs at 
the Christians because they had been persuaded by 
Christ “to throw over the gods of the Greeks and to 
adore Him fastened to a cross” (De Morte Peregrini, 
13). Here also may be mentioned the well-known 
graffito that caricatures the worship of the Crucified 
as God. This important contribution to archaeology 
was found, in 1857, on a wall of the Psedagogium, an 
inner part of the Domus Gelotiana of the Palatine, and 
is now in the Kircher Museum, Rome. After the 
murder of Caligula (a. d. 41) this inner part of the 
Domus Gelotiana became a training-school for court 
page^ called the Psedagogium (see Lanciani, “Ruins 
and Excavations of Ancient Rome”, ed. Boston, 1897, 
p. 186). This fact and the language of the graffito 
lead one to surmise that the page who mocked at the 
religion of one of his fellows has so become an impor- 
tant witness to the Christian adoration of Jesus as 
God in the first or, at the very latest,^ the second 
century. The graffito represents the Christ on a cross 
and mockingly gives Him an ass’s head; a page is 
rudely scratchedkneeling and with hands outstretched 
in the attitude of prayer; the inscription is “Alexa- 
menos worships his God” (AXc^djuews (r^/Serat rhv Bebv) 
In the second century, too, Celsus arraigns the Chris- 
tians precisely on this account that they think God 
was made man (see Origen. “Contra Celsum’’, IV, 14; 
P. G., XI, 1043). Aristides wrote to the Emperor 
Antonius Pius (a. n. 138-161) what seems to have 
been an apology for the Faith of Christ : “He Himself 
is called the Son of God; and they teach of Him that 
He as God came down from heaven and took and put 
on Flesh of a Hebrew virgin” (see “TheoL Quartal- 
schrift”, Ttibingen, 1892, p. 535). 

(b) Witness of the Councils. — ^The first general 
council of the Church was called to define the Divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ and to condemn Arius and his 
error (see Arius) . Previous to this time, heretics had 
denied this great and fundamental dogma of the Faith; 
but the Fathers had been equal to the task of refuting 
the error and of stemming the tide of heresy. Now 
the tide of heresy was so strong as to have need of the 
authority of the universal Church to withstand it. 
In his “Thalia ”, Arius taught that the Word was not 
eternal (^v r-bre Bre obK ^p) nor generated of the Father, 
but made out of nothing (^f obK Bptojv yiyovev 6 \byos ) ; 
and though it was before the world was, yet it was 
a thing made, a created thing (voLyum or ktIctis), 
Against this bold heresy, the Council of Nicaea (325) 
defined the dogma of the Divinity of Christ in the 
clearest terms: “We believe ... in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Only-begotten, generated 
of the Father (yovvy^BivTOi iK rod irarpbs {Mvoyti^) , that is, 
of the substance of the Father, God of God, Light of 
Light, True God of True God, begotten not made, the 
same in nature with the Father (bpjooBaiov r$ irarpl) by 
Whom all things were made” (see Denzinger, 64). 
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(2) The Human Nature of Jesus Christ , — ^The 
Gnostics taught that matter was of its ve^ nature 
evil, somewhat as the present-day Christian Scientists 
teach that it is an ‘'error of mortal mind’^; hence 
Christ as God could not have had a material body, and 
His body was only apparent. These heretics, called 
doketce, included Basmdes, Marcion, the Manichaeans, 
and others. Valentinus and others admitted that 
Jesus had a body, but a something heavenly and 
ethereal; hence Jesus was not bom of Mary, but His 
airy body passed through her virgin body. ^ The 
Apollinarists admitted tt^t Jesus had an ordinary 
body, but denied Him a human soul; the Divine 
nature took the place of the rational mind. ^ Against 
all these various forms of the heresy that denies Christ 
is tme Man stand countless and clearest testimonies 
of the written and unwritten Word of God. The 
title that is characteristic of Jesus in the New Testa- 
ment is Son of Man; it occurs some eighty times in 
the Gospels; it was His Own accustomea title for 
Himself. The phrase is Aramaic, and would seem 
to be an idiomatic way; of saying "man’^ The life 
and death and resurrection of Chri^ would all be a lie 
were He not a man, and our Faith would be vain 
(1 Cor., XV, 14). "For there is one God, and one 
mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus" 
(I Tim., ii, 5). Why, Christ even enumerates the 

arts of His Body. * ' See my hands and feet, that it is 

myself; handle and see: for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones, as you see me to have" (Luke, xxiv, 39). 
St. Augustine says, in this matter: "If the Body of 
Christ was a fancy, then Christ erred; and if Christ 
erred, then He is not the Truth. But Christ is the 
Truth; hence His Body was not a fancy" (QQ. Ixxxiii, 
q. 14; P. L., XL, 14). In regard to the human soul 
of Christ, the Scripture is equally clear. Only^ a 
human soul could have been sad and troubled. Christ 
sayi^: “My soul is sorrowful even unto death" (Matt., 
xxvi, 38) . “ Now is my soul troubled" (John, xii, 27). 
His obedience to the heavenly Father and to Maiy 
and Joseph supposes a human soul (John, iv, 34; 
V, 30; vi, 38; Luke, xxii, 42). Finally Jesus was 
really bom of Mary (Matt., i, 16), made of a woman 
(Gal., iv, 4), after the angel had promised that He 
should be conceived of Mary (Luke, i, 31) ; this wo- 
man is called the mother of Jesus (MLatt., i, 18; ii, 11 ; 
Luke, i, 43; John, ii, 3); Christ is said to be really 
the seed of Abraham (Gal., iii, 16), the son of David 
(Matt., i, 1), made of the seed of David according to 
the flesh (Rom., i, 3), and the fruit of the loins of 
David (Acts, ii, 30). So clear is the testimony of 
Scripture to the perfect human nature of Jesus Cmrist, 
that the Fathers held it as a general principle that 
whatsoever the Word had not assumed was not healed, 
i. e., did not receive the effects of the Incarnation. 

(3) The Hypostatic Union of the Divine Nature and 
the Human Nature of Jesus in the Divine Person of 
Jesus Christ. — Here we consider this union as a fact; 
the nature of the union will be later taken up. Now 
it is our purpose to prove that the Divine nature was 
really and truly united with the human nature of 
Jesus, i. e., that one and the same Person, Jesus Christ, 
was God and Man, We speak here of no moral union, 
no union in a figurative sense of the word; but a 
union that is physical, a union of two substances or 
natures so as to make One Person, a union which 
means that God is Man and Man is God in the Person 
of Jesus Christ. 

A. The Witness of Holy Writ. — St. John says: 
“The Word was made flesh" (i, 14), that is, He Who 
was God in the Beginning (i, 2), and by Whom all 
things were created (i, 3), became Man. According 
to the te^imony^ of St. Paul, the very same Person, 
Jesus Christ, "being in the form of God y-optpy 0eoO 
inr&pxtav] . , , emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant \jMp<phv M\ov Xaj8c6v]." (Phil., ii, 6, 7). It is 
always one and the same Person, Jesus Christ, Who 


is said to be God and Man, or is given predicates that 
denote Divine and human nature. The author of 
life (God) is said to have been killed by the Jews (Acts, 
iii, 15) ; but He could not have been killed were He 
not Man. 

B. Witness of Tradition. — The early forms of the 
creed all make profession of faith, not in one Jesus 
Who is the Bon of God and in another Jesus Who is 
Man and was crucified, but “ in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Only-begotten Son of God, Who became Man for 
us and was crucified". The forms vary, but the sub- 
stance of each creed invariably attributes to one and 
the same Jesus Christ the predicates of the Godhead 
and of man (see Denzinger, “ Enchiridion”) . Franze- 
lin (thesis xvii) calls special attention to the fact 
that, long before the heresy of Nestorius, according 
to Epiphanius (Ancorat., II, 123, in P. G , XLII, 
234), it was the custbm of the Oriental Church to 
propose to catechumens a creed that was very much 
more detailed than that proposed to the faithful; and 
in this creed the catechumens said: “We believe . , . 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of 
God the Father . . . that is, of the substance of the 
Father ... in Him Who for us men and for our 
salvation came down and was made Flesh, that is, was 
erfectly begotten of Mary ever Virgin by the Holy 
pint; Who became Man, that is, took perfect human 
nature, soul and body and mind and all whatsoever is 
human save only sin, without the seed of man; not 
in another man, but imto Himself did He form Flesh 
into one holy unity [eis hyLav ivSrrjTa]; not as He 
breathed and spoke and wrought in the prophets, but 
He became Man perfectly; for the Word was made 
Flesh, not in that It underwent a change nor in that 
It exchanged Its Divinity for humanity, but in that It 
xmited Its Flesh unto Its one holy totality and Divinity 
[clff fiiav , . . iavToO &ylav reheilTTjrd re Kal $e6r7fTa]N 
“The one holy totality", Franzelin considers, means 
personality, a person being an individual and com- 
plete subject of rational acts. This creed of the cate- 
chumens gives even the Divinity of the totality, i. e. 
the fact that the individual Person of Jesus is a t)ivine 
and not a human Person. Of this intricate question 
we shall speak later on. 

The witness of tradition to the fact of the union of 
the two natures in the one Person of Jesus is clear not 
only from the symbols or creeds in use before the 
condemnation of Nestorius, but also from the words 
of the ante-Nicaean Fathers. We have already given 
the classic quotations from St. Ignatius the Martyr, 
St. Clement of Rome, St. Justin the Martyr, in all ot 
which are attributed to the one Person, Jesus Christ, 
the actions or attributes of God and of Man. Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis (about 176), says: “Since the same 
(Christ) was at the same time God and perfect Man, 
He made His two natures evident to us; His Divine 
nature by the miracles which He wrought during the 
three years after His baptism; His human nature by 
those thirty years that He first lived, during? which the 
lowliness of the Flesh covered over and hid away all 
signs of the Divinity, though He was at one and the 
same time true and everlasting God" (Frag, vii in 
P. G., V, 1221). St. Irenseus, toward the close of the 
second century, argues: “If one person suffered and 
another Person remained incapable of suffering; if 
one person was bom and another Person came down 
upon him that was born and thereafter left him, not 
one person but two are proven . . . whereas the 
Apostle knew one only Who was bom and Who 
suffered” (“Adv. Hser.’ , III, xvi, n, 9, in P. G., VII, 
928). Tertullian bears firm witness: “Was not God 
really crucified? Did He not really die as He really 
was crucified?" (“De Came Christi", c. v, in P. L., 
II, 760). 

II. The Nature of the Incarnation. — ^We have 
treated the fact of the Incarnation, that is, the fact 
of the Divine nature of Jesus, the fact of the human 
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nature of Jesus, the fact of the union of these two 
natures in Jesus. We now take up the crucial ques- 
tion of the nature of this fact, the manner of this 
tremendous miracle, the way of uniting the Divine 
with the human nature in one and the same Person. 
Arius had denied the fact of this union. No other 
heresy rent and tore the body of the Church to any 
very great extent in the matter of this fact after the 
condemnation of Arius in the Council of Nicaea (325). 
Soon a new heresy arose in the explanation of the 
fact of the union of the two natures in Christ. 
Nicaea had, indeed, defined the fact of the union; it 
had not explicitly defined the nature of that fact; it 
had not said whether that union was moral or physical. 
The council had implicitly defined the union of the 
two natures in one hypostasis, a union called physical 
in opposition to the mere juxtaposition or joining of 
the two natures called a moral union. Nicaea had 
professed a belief in “One Lord Jesus Christ . . . 
true God of true God . . . Who took Flesh, became 
Man and suffered”. This belief was in one Person 
Who was at the same time God and Man, that is, had 
at the same time Divine and human nature. Such 
teaching was an implicit definition of all that was 
later on denied by Nestorius. We shall find the great 
Athanasius, for fifty years the determined foe of the 
heresiarch, interpreting Nicaea’ s decree in just this 
sense; and Athanasius must have known the sense 
meant by Nicaea, in which he was the antagonist of 
the heretic Arius. 

(1) In spite of the efforts of Athanasius, Nestorius, 
who had oeen elected Patriarch of Constantinople 
(428), found a loophole to avoid the definition of 
Nicaea. Nestorius (q. v.) called the union of the two 
natures a mysterious and an inseparable joining 
(<rvvd<f>€Lav)f but would admit no unity (^vojcrtv) in the 
strict sense of the word to be the result of this joining 
(see “ Serm.”, ii, n. 4; xii, n. 2, in P. L., XLVIII). The 
union of the two natures is not physical {<f>v<rt,K'fi) but 
moral, a mere juxtaposition in state of being (crxertKij) ; 
the Word indwells in Jesus like as God indwells in the 

i *ust (loc. cit.); the indwelling of the Word in Jesus is, 
lowever, more excellent than the indwelling of God 
in the just man by grace, for that the indwelling of 
the Word purposes the Redemption of all mankind 
and the most perfect manifestation of the Divine 
activity (Serm. vii, n. 24) ; as a consequence, Mary is 
the Mother of Christ (X/)i<rror6/cos), not the Mother of 
God (0cot6kos). As is usual in these Oriental heresies, 
the metaphysical refinement of Nestorius was faulty, 
and led him into a practical denial of the mystery that 
he had set himself to explain. During the discussion 
that Nestorius aroused, he strove to explain that his 
indwelling (ivolK7i<ns) theory was quite enough to 
keep him within the demands of Nicaea; he insisted 
that “ the Man Jesus should be co-adored with the 
Divine union and almighty God [t6v delq. 

tQ TravTOKpdTOpL Bet} (TupnrpocrKVvoiiJLevov dvOpaTrovY^ 

(Serm., vii, n. 35) ; he forcibly denied that Christ was 
two persons, but proclaimed Him as one person 
{tt pb<T wTov) made up of two substances. The oneness 
of the Person was however only moral, and not at all 
physical. Despite whatsoever Nestorius said as a 
pretext to save himself from the brand of heresy, he 
continually and ^ explicitly denied the hypostatic 
union (^v<a<riv iw4<rTa<riv, xarA kot oia-lav), 

that imion of physical entities and of substances which 
the Church defends in Jesus; he affirmed a juxta- 
position in authority, dignity, energy, relation, and 
state of being {<rvvd<l>eLa Kar’ aidevrtaVj d^tav, ivipyeiav, 
dvfl<f>opav^ (rxd(TLv ) ; and he maintained that the Fathers 
of Nicaea had nowhere said that Ood was born of the 
Virgin Mary (Sermo, Vj nn. 5 and 6). 

A. Nestorius in this distortion of the sense of Nicsea 
clearly went against the tradition of the Church. Be- 
fore he had denied the hypostatic union of the two 
natures in Jesus, that union had been taught by the 


greatest Fathers of their time. St. Hippolytu 
(about 230) taught: “the Flesh apart from tb 
Logos had no hypostasis . . . vToardvai idiiparo 
was unable to act as principle of rational activity], fo 
that its Iwpostasis was in the Word’^ (“Contra Noet.” 
n. 15, in P. G., X, 823). St. Epiphanius (about 365) 
“The Logos united body, mind, and soul into on< 
totality and spiritual hypostasis” (“Hser.”, xx, n. 4 
in P. G., XLI, 277). “The Logos made the Flesl 
to subsist in the hypostasis of the Logos [els eavrd, 
ifiroa-T'ifia-apTa r^p cdpKay' (“Hser.”, cxxvii, n. 29, ir 
P. G., XLII, 684). St. Athanasius (about 350) : “Thej 
err who say that it is one person who is the Son thai 
suffered, and another person who did not suffer . . . 
the Flesh became God’s own by nature [/card <l>d<np] 
not that it became consubstantial with the Divinit3 
of the Logos as if coetemal therewith, but that ii 
became God's own Flesh by its very nature [/care 
(pdcLpy^ In this entire discourse (“Contra Apolli- 
narium”, 1, 12, in P. G., XXVI, 1113), St. Athanasius 
directly attacKS the specious pretexts of the Arians 
and the arguments that Nestorius later took up, anc 
defends the union of two physical natures in Chrisi 
[Kard (t><f<np\ as apposed to the mere juxtaposition qi 
joining of the same natures [/car A ^ St. Cyri 

of Alexandria (about 415) makes use of this formula 
oftener even than the other Fathers; he calls Chrisi 
“the Word of the Father united in nature with the 
Flesh [r6*' (?/c BeoD JJarpds A6yop Kard <f)'6(riv dp<a$ivroi 
(Tap/c/]” (“De Recta Fide”, n. 8, in P. G., LXXVI, 
1210). For other and very numerous citations, see 
Petavius (III, 4). The Fathers always explain that 
this physical union of the two natures does not mean 
the intermingling of the natures, nor any such union 
as would imply a change in God, but only such union 
as was necessary to explain the fact that one Divine 
Person had human nature as His own true nature to- 
gether with His Divine nature. 

B. The Council of Ephesus (431) condemned the 
heresy of Nestorius, and defined that Mary was mother 
in the flesh of God's Word made Flesh (can. i). It 
anathematized all who deny that the Word of God 
the Father was united with the Flesh in one hypostasis 
(/ca0' Mffracrtp) ; all who deny that there is only one 
Christ with Flesh that is His own; all who deny that 
the same Christ is God at the same time and man (can. 
ii). In the remaining ten canons drawn up by St. 
Cyril of Alexandria^ the anathema is aimed directly 
at Nestorius. “If in the one Christ anyone divides 
the substances, after they have been once united, and 
joins them together merely by a juxtaposition [fdvv 
(Tvpdirrwp airrds <rvp(i<p€iq.] of honour or of authority or of 
power and not rather by a union into a physical unity 
\ffvp65tp ry Kad^ ^pcttriv (pvaiK'fiP^ let him be accursed” 
(can, iii). These twelve canons condemn piecemeal 
the various subterfuges of Nestorius, St. Cyril saw 
heresy lurking in phrases that seemed innocent enough 
to the unsuspecting. Even the co-adoration theory 
is condemned as an attempt to separate the Divine 
from the human nature in Jesus by giving to each a 
separate hypostasis (see Denzinger, “Enchiridion”, 
ed. 1908, nn. 113-26). 

(2) The condemnation of the heresy of Nestorius 
saved for the Church the dogma of the Incarnation, 
“the great mystery of godliness” (I Tim., iii, 16), 
but lost to her a portion of her children, who, though 
dwindled down to insignificant numbers, still remain 
apart from her care. The union of the two natures 
in one Person was saved. The battle for the dogma 
was not yet won. Nestorius had postulated two 
persons in Jesus Christ. A new heresy soon began. 
It postulated only one Person in Jesus, and that the 
Divine Person, It went farther. It went too far. 
The new heresy defended only one nature, as well as 
one Person in Jesus. The leader of this heresy was 
Eutyches. His followers were called Monophysites. 
They varied in their ways of explanation. Some 
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thought the two natures were intermingled into one. 
Others are said to have worked out some sort of a 
conversion of the human mto the Divine. All were 
condemned by the Council of Chalcedon (451). This 
Fourth General Council of the Church defined that 
Jesus Christ remained, after the Incarnation, ‘‘per- 
fect in Divinity and perfect in humanity . . con- 
substantial with the Father accordmg to His Divinity, 
consubstantial with us according to His humanity 
. . . one and the same Christ, the Son, the Lord, the 
Only begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures not 
intermingled, not changed, not divisible, not sepa- 
rable” (see Denzinger, n. 148) . By this condemnation 
of error and definition of truth, the dogma of the In- 
carnation was once again saved to the Church. Once 
again a large portion of the faithful of the Oriental 
Cniirch were lost to their mother. Monophysitism 
resulted in the national Churches of Syria, Egypt, and 
Armenia. These national Churches are still heretic, 
although there have in later times been formed Catho- 
lic rites called the Catholic Syriac, Coptic, and Ar- 
menian rites. The Catholic rites, as the Catholic 
Chaldaic rite, are less numerous than the heretic rites. 

(3) One would suppose that there was no more 
room for heresy in the explanation of the mystery of 
the nature of the Incarnation. There is always room 
for heresy in the matter of explanation of a mystery, 
if one does not hear the infallible teaching body to 
whom and to whom alone Christ entrusted His mys- 
teries to have and to keep and to teach them till the 
end of time. Three patriarchs of the Oriental Church 
gave rise, so far as we know, to the new heresy. These 
three heresiarchs were Serous, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Cyrus, the Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
Athanasius, the Patriarch of Antioch. St. Sophro- 
nius, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, remained true and 
delated his fellow patriarchs to Pope Honorius. His 
successor in the see of Peter, St. Martin, bravely con- 
demned the error of the three Oriental patriarchs, who 
admitted the decrees of Nicaea, Ephesus, and Chalce- 
don,* defended the union of two natures in one Divine 
Person; but denied that this Divine Person had two 
wills. Their principle was expressed by the words, 

eikrjfm koX fda iv^pyeia, by which they would seem to 
have meant one will and one activity, i. e. only one 
principle of action and of suffering in Jesus Christ and 
that one principle Divine. These heretics were 
called Monothelites. Their error was condemned by 
the Sixth General Council (the Third Council of Con- 
stantinople, 680). It defined that in Christ there 
were two natural wills and two natural activities, the 
Divine and the human: and that the human will was 
not at all contrary to the Divine, but rather perfectly 
subject thereto (Denzinger, n. 291). The Emperor 
Constans sent St. Martin into exile in Chersonesus. 
We have trace of only one body of MonotheUtes. 
The Maronites, founded about the monastery of John 
Maron, were converted from Monothelism in the 
time of the Crusades and have been true to the Faith 
ever since. The other Monothelites seem to have 
been absorbed in Monophysitism, or in the schism of 
the Byzantine Church Later on. 

The error of Monothelism is clear from the Scrip- 
ture as well as from tradition. Christ did acts of 
adoration (John, iv, 22), humility (Matt., xi, 29), 
reverence (Heb., v, 7). These acts are those of a 
human wiU.^ The Monothelites denied that there was 
a human wall in Christ. Jesus prayed: “Father, if 
Thou wilt, remove this chalice from me; but yet not 
my will, but thine be done” (Luke, xxii, 42). Here 
there is question of two wills, the Father's and Christ's. 
The will of Christ was subject to the will of the Father. 
“As the Father hath given me commandment, so do 
I” (John, xiv, 31). He became obedient even unto 
death (Phil., ii, 8) . The Divine will in Jesus could not 
have been subject to the will of the Father, with 
which will it was really identified. 


(4) Thus far we have that which is of Faith in this 
matter of the nature of the Incarnation. The human 
and Divine natures are united in one Divine Person 
so as to remain that exactly which they are, namely, 
Divine and human natures with distinct and perfect 
activities of their own. Theologians go farther in 
their attempts to give some account of the mystery 
of the Incarnation, so as, at least, to show that there is 
therein no contradiction, nothing that right reason 
may not safely adhere to. This union of the two 
natures in one Person has been for centuries called a 
hypostatic union, that is, a union in the Divine Hy- 
postasis. What is an hypostasis? The definition of 
Boethius is classic: rationalis naturae individua sub- 
stantia (P. L., LXIV, 1343), a complete whole whose 
nature is rational. This book is a complete whole; 
its nature is not rational; it is not an hypostasis. 
An hypostasis is a complete rational individual. 
St. Thomas defines hypostasis as substantia cum 
ultimo complemento (III, Q. ii, a. 3, ad 2um)j a sub- 
stance in its entirety. Hypostasis superadds to the 
notion of rational substance this idea of entirety; nor 
does the idea of rational nature include this notion of 
entirety. Human nature is the principle of human 
activities; but only an hypostasis, a person, can 
exercise these activities. The Schoolmen discuss the 
question whether the hypostasis has anything more 
of reality than human nature. To understand the 
iscussion, one must needs be versed in scholastic 
philosophy. Be the case as it may in the matter of 
human nature that is not united with the Divine, 
the human nature that is hypostatically united with 
the Divine, that is, the human nature that the Divine 
Hjpostasis or Person assumes to Itself, has certainly 
more of reality united to it than the human nature of 
Christ would have were it not hypostatically united 
in the Word. The Divine Logos identified with 
Divine nature (Hypostatic Union) means then that 
the Divine Hypostasis (or Person, or Word, or Logos) 
appropriates to Itself human nature, and takes in 
every respect the place of a human person. In this 
way, the human nature of Christ, though not a human 
person, loses nothing of the perfection of the perfect 
man; for the Divine Person supplies the place of the 
human. 

It is to be remembered that, when the Word took 
Flesh, there was no change in the Word; all the change 
was in the Flesh. At the moment of conception, m 
the womb of the Blessed Mother, through the force- 
fulness of God’s activity, not only was the human soul 
of Christ created but the Word assumed the man that 
was conceived. When God created the world, the 
world was changed, that is, it passed from the state 
of nonentity to the state of existence; and there was 
no change in the Logos or Creative Word of God the 
Father. Nor was there change in that Logos when it 
began to terminate the human nature. A new rela- 
tion ensued, to be sure; but this new relation implied 
in the Logos no new reality, no real change; all new 
reality, all real change, was in the human nature. 
Anyone who wishes. to go int6 this very intricate 
question of the manner of the H;^ostatic Union of the 
two natures in the one Divine Personality may with 
CTeat profit read St. Thomas (III, q. iv, a. 2); Scotus 
(in III, Dist. i) ; (De Incamatione, Disp. II, sec. 3) ; 
Gregory of Valentia (in III, D. i, q. 4). Any modern 
text book on theology will give various opinions in 
regard to the way of the union of the Person assuming 
with the nature assumed. 

III. ErrECTS of the Incaenation. — (I) On Christ 
Himself. — A. On the Body of Christ. — ^Did union with 
the Divine nature do away with all bodily inperfec- 
tions? The Monophysites were split up into two 
parties by this question. Catholics hold that, before 
the Resurrection, the Body of Christ was subject 
to all the bodily weaknesses to which human nature 
unassumed is universally subject; such are hunger, 
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thirst, pain, death. Christ hungered (Matt., iv, 2), 
thirsted (John, xix, 28), was fatigued (John, iv,_ 6), 
suffered pain and death. We have not a high priest, 
who cannot have compassion on our infirmities: but 
one tempted in all things like as we are, without sin” 
(Heb , iv, 15) . For in that, wherein he himself hath 
suffered and been tempted, he is able to succour them 
also that are tempted” (Heb., ii, 18). All these bodily 
weaknesses were not miraculously brought about by 
Jesus; they were the natural results of the human 
nature He assumed. To be sure, they might have 
been impeded and were freely willed by Christ. They 
were part of the free oblation that began with the 
moment of the Incarnation. “Wherefore when he 
cometh into the world, he saith: Sacrifice and obla- 
tion thou wouldest not; but a body thou hast fitted 
to me” (Heb., x, 5). The Fathers deny that Christ 
assumed sickness. There is no mention in Scripture 
of any sici^ess of Jesus. Sickness is not a weakness 
that is a necessary belonging of human nature. It is 
true that pretty much all mankind suffers sickness. 
It is not true that any specific sickness is suffered by 
all mankind. Not all men must needs have measles. 
No one definite sickness universally belongs to human 
nature; hence no one definite sickness was assumed 
by Christ. St. Athanasius gives the reason that it 
were unbecoming that He should heal others who was 
Himself not healed (P. G., XX, 133). Weaknesses 
due to old age are common to mankind. Had Christ 
lived to an old ag^ He would have suffered such 
weaknesses just as He suffered the weaknesses that 
are common to infancy. Death from old age would 
have come to Jesus, had He not been violently put to 
death (see St. Augustine, “De Peccat.”, II, 29; P. L., 
XLIV, 180). The reasonableness of these bodily 
imperfections in Christ is clear from the fact that He 
assumed human natures© as to satisfy for that nature’s 
sin. Now, to satisfy for the sin of another is to accept 
the penalty of that sin. Hence it was fitting that 
Christ should take upon himself all those penalties 
of the sin of Adam that are common to man and b^ 
coming, or at least not unbecoming, to the Hypostatic 
Union. (See St. Thomas, III, Q. xiv, for other reasons.) 
As Christ did not take sickness upon Himself, so other 
imperfections, such as deformities, which are not 
common to mankind, were not His. St. Clement of 
Alexandria (III Psedagogus, c. 1), Tertullian (De 
Came Christi, c. ix), and a few others taught that 
Christ was deformed. They misinterpreted the 
words of Isaias: “There is no beauty in him, nor 
comeliness; and we have seen him, and there was no 
sightliness” etc. (liii, 2). The words refer only to the 
suffering Christ. Theologians now are unanimous 
in the view that Christ was noble in bearing and 
beautiful in form, such as a perfect man should be; 
for Christ was, by virtue of His incarnation, a perfect 
man (see Stentrup, “ Christ ologia”, theses lx, Ixi). 

B. On the Human Soul of Christ, (a) In the Will. 
— (a) Sinlessness. — ^The effect of the Incarnation on 
the human will of Christ was to leave it free in all 
things save only sin. It was absolutely impossible 
that any stain of sin should soil the soul of Christ. 
Neither sinful act of the will nor sinf^ habit of the 
soul were in keeping with the H 5 ?postatic Union. The 
fact that Cluist never sixmed is an article of faith (see 
Council, Ephes., can. x, in Denzinger, 122, wherein 
the sinlessness of Christ is implicit in the definition 
that He did not offer Himself for Himself, but for us). 
This fact of Christ’s sinlessness is evident from the 
Scripture. “There is no sin in Him” (I John, iii, 5). 
“ Him, who knew no sin, he hath made sin for us” i. e. 
a victim for sin (II Cor.j v, 21). The impossibility 
of a sinful act by Christ is taught by all theolomans, 
but variously explained. GOnther defended an 
impossibility consequent solely upon the Divine 
provision that He 'Would not sin (Vqrschule, II, 441). 
This is no impossibility at all. Christ is God. It is 


absolutely impossible, antecedent to the Divine 
prevision, that God should allow His flesh to sin. If 
God allowed His flesh to sin, He might sin, that is, 
He might turn away from Himself; and it is abso- 
lutely impossible that God should turn from Himself, 
be untrue to His Divine attributes. The Scotists 
teach that this impossibility to sin, antecedent to 
God’s prevision, is not due to the Hypostatic Union, 
but is like to the impossibility of the beatified to sin, 
and is due to a special Divine Providence (see Scotus, 
in III, d. xiii, Q. i) . St. Thomas (III, Q. xv, a. 1) and 
all Thomists, Suarez (d. xxxiii, §2), Vasquez (d. Ixi, 
c. iii), de Lugo (d. xxvi, §1, n. 4), and all theologians 
of the Society of Jesus teach the now almost univer- 
sally admitted explanation that the absolute impossi- 
bility of a sinful act on the part of Christ was due to the 
hypostatic union of His human nature with the Divine. 
(jS) Liberty. — ^The will of Christ remained free after 
the Incarnation. This is an article of faith. The 
Scripture is most clear on this point. ‘ ' When he had 
tasted, he would not drink” (Matt., xxvii, 34). “I 
will; be thou made clean” (Matt., viii, 3). The 
liberty of Christ was such that He merited. “He 
humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even 
to the death of the cross. For which cause God also 
hath exalted him” (Phil., ii, 8) . “Who having jov set 
before him, endured the cross” (Heb., xii, 2). That 
Christ was free in the matter of death, is the teaching 
of all Catholics; else He did not merit nor satisfy for 
us by His death. Just how to reconcile this liberty 
of Christ with the impossibility of His committing sin 
has ever been a crux tor theologians. Some seventeen 
explanations are given (see St. Thomas, III, Q. xlvii, 
a. 3, ad Sum; Molina, “ Concordia”, d. liii, membr. 4). 

(b) In the Intellect.-~The effects of the Hypostatic 
Union upon the knowledge of Christ will be treated in 
a special article (see Knowledge of Cheist). 

(c) Sanctity of Christ. — ^The Humanity of Christ was 
holy by a twofold sanctity: the grace of union and 
sanctifying grace. The ^ace of union, i. e. the Sub- 
stantial and Hypostatic Union of the two natures in 
the Divine Word, is called the substantial sanctity of 
Christ. St. Augustine says: “Tunc ergo sanctifi- 
cavit se in se, hoc est hominem se in Yerbo se, quia 
unus est Christus, Verbum et homo, sanctificans 
hominem in Yerbo” (When the Word was made Flesh 
then, indeed, He sanctified Himself in Himself, that 
is, Himself as Man in Himself as Word; for that 
Christ is One Person, both Word and Man, and ren- 
ders His human nature holy in the holiness of the 
Divine nature) (In Johan, tract. 108, n. 6, in P. L., 
XXXY, 1916). Besides this substantial ^nctity of 
the grace of Hypostatic Union, there was in the soul 
of Cnrist, the accidental sanctity called sanctifying 
grace. This is the teaching of St. Augustine. St. 
Athanasius, St. John Chrysostom, St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and of the Fathers generally. The Word was 
“full of grace” (John, i, 14), and “ of his fullness we all 
have received, and grace for grace” (John, i, 16). 
The Word were not full of ^ace, if any grace were 
wanting in Him which would be a perfection fitting to 
His human nature. All theologians teach that sancti- 
fying grace is a perfection fitting the humanity of 
Christ. The mystical body of Cnrist is the Church, 
whereof Christ is the Head (Rom., xii, 4; I Cor., xii, 
11; Eph., i, 20; iv, 4; Col. i, 18; ii, 10). It is espe- 
cially m this sense that we say the ^ace of the Head 
flows through the channels of the sacraments of the 
Church — through the veins of the body of Christ. 
Theologians commonly teach that from the very 
beginnmg of His existence. He received the fullness of 
sanctifying grace and other supernatural gifts (ex- 
cept faith, hope^ and the moral- virtue of penance); 
nor did He ever mcrease in tnese gifts or this sanctify- 
ing grace. For so to increase would be to become 
more pleasing to the Divine Maiesty; and this were 
impossible in Christ. Hence St. Luke meant (ii, 62) 
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that Christ showed more and more day after day the 

effects of grace in His outward bearing. 

(d) Likes and Dislikes. — The Hypostatic Union did 
not deprive the Human Soul of Christ of its human 
likes and dislikes. The affections of a man, the 
emotions of a man were His in so far as they were 
becoming to the grace of union, in so far as they were 
not out of order. St. Augustine well argues: **Hu- 
man affections were not out of place in Him in Whom 
there was really and truly a human body and a human 
souF' (De Civ. Dei, XIY, ix, 3). We find that he was 
subject to anger against the blindness of heart of 
sinners (Mark, iii, 6); to fear (Mark, xiv, 33); to sad- 
ness (Matt., xxvi, 37); to the sensible affections or 
hope, of desire, and of joy. These likes and dislikes 
were under the complete will-control of Christ. The 
fomes peccatij the kindling-wood of sin — ^that is, those 
jikes and dislikes that are not under full and absolute 
control of right reason and strong wilLpower — could 
not, as a matter of course, have been m Christ. He 
could not have been tempted by such likes and dis- 
likes to sin. To have taken upon Himself this penalty 
of sin would not have been in keeping with the abso- 
lute and substantial holiness which is implied by the 
grace of union in the Logos, 

C. On the God-Man (Deus-Homo, OeMpeaTros) 

One of the most important effects of the union of the 
Divine nature and human nature in One Person is a 
mutual interchange of attributes, Divine and human, 
between God and man, the Communicatio Idiomaium. 
The God-Man is one Person, and to Him in the con- 
crete may be applied the predicates that refer to the 
Divinity as well as those that refer to the Humanity of 
Christ. We may say God is man, was bom, died, 
was buried. These predicates refer to the Person 
Whose nature is human, as well as Divine; to the^ 
Person Who is man, as well as God. We do not mean 
to say that God, as God, was bom; but God, Who is 
man, was born. We may not predicate the abstract 
Divinity of the abstract numanity, nor the abstract 
Divinity of the concrete man, nor vice versa; nor 
the concrete God of the abstract humanity, nor vice 
versa. We predicate the concrete of the concrete: 
Jesus is God; Jesus is man; the God-Man was sad; 
the Man-God was killed. Some ways of speaking 
should not be used, not that they may not be rightly 
explained, but that they may easily be misunderstood 
in an heretical sense (see Communicatio Idiomatum). 

(2) The Adoration of the Humanity of Christ.— -The 
human nature of Christ, united hypostatically with 
the Divine nature, is adored with the same worship 
as the Divine nature (see Adoration), We adore 
the Word when we adore Christ the Man; but the 
Word is God. The human nature of Christ is not at 
all the reason of our adoration of Him; that reason is 
only the Divine nature. The entire term of our 
adoration is the Incarnate Word; the motive of the 
adoration is the Divinity of the Incarnate Word. 
The partial term of our adoration may be the human 
nature of Christ; the motive of the adoration is the 
same as the motive of the adoration that reaches the 
entire term. Hence, the act of adoration of the Word 
Incarnate is the same absolute act of adoration that 
reaches the human nature. The Person of Christ is 
adored with the cult called latria. But the cult that 
is due to a person is due in like manner to the whole 
nature of that Person and to all its parts. Hence, 
since the human nature is the real and true nature of 
Christ, that human nature and all its parts are the 
object of the cult called latria^ i. e., adoration. We 
shall not here enter into the question of the adoration 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (see Hb.^t of Jnsus, De- 
votion TO the). (For the Adoration of the Cross, 
Cross and Crucifix, The, subtitle II.) 

(3) Other Effects of the IncamatioUj such as affected 
the Blessed Mnther and us, will be found treated under 
the respective special subjects. (See Grace; Justifi- 


cation; Satisfaction; Immaculate Conception; 
Mary, The Blessed Virgin.) 
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earn. V&rbi. Theologia Dogmatica, IV. 

Modem writers. Franzelin, De Verho Incamato (Rome, 
1881); Stbntrup, Chriatologia, II (Innsbruck, 1882); Hurtbr, 
Theologia Dogmatica, II (Innsbruck, 1907); Billot, De Verbo 
Incamato (Rome, 1904); Pesch, Proelectionea Dogmaticce, IV 
(Freiburg, 1900); Wilhelm and Scanneli., Manual of Catholic 
Theology, II (New York, 1898); Billuart, Curaus Theol., II 
(Paris, 1848); Goudin, De Verbo (Louvain, 1874); Tanqubrey, 
Synopsis Theologice Dogmaticce York, 1^95). ^ ^ 

Protestants; Gore, The Incarnation of the Son of God (New 
York, 1891); Briggs, Messianic Prophecy (New York, 1886); 
Delitzsoh, Messianic Prophecies (New York, 1891); Liddon, 
On the Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (Bampton 
Lecture, 1866). WALTER DruM. 

Incas. See Peru. 

Incense (Lat. thus, Gr. Bvfilafut), an aromatic sub- 
stance which is obtained from certain resinous trees 
and largely employed for purposes of religious wor- 
ship. The word is also used to signify the smoke or 
perfume arising from incense when burned. 

Nature. — In ancient times incense was furnished 
by two trees, viz. the BosweUia sacra of Arabia Felix, 
and the Boswdlia papyrifera of India, both of which 
belong to the Terebinthian family. Mention is made 
of it in Num., vii, 14; Deut., xxxih, 10, etc. It was pro- 
cured from the bark much as gum is obtained at 
present. To enhance the fragrance and produce a 
thicker smoke various foreign elements were added 
(cf . Josephus, ‘ ‘ Bella Jud. V, 6) . These ingredients 
generally numbered four, but sometimes as many as 
thirteen, and the task of blending them in due propor- 
tion was assigned under the Old-Law ordinances to 
particular families (Cant., iii, 6). 

Use. — ^The use of incense was very common. It 
was employed for profane purposes as an antidote to 
the lassitude caused by very great heat (cf. Lane, 
** Manners and Customs of Modem Egyptians^’, III, 
8) as perfumes are now used. Mention of its intro- 
duction into pagan worship is made by classical 
writers (cf. Ovid, *‘Metamo^ph.’^ VI, 14, Virgil, 
neid’S I, 146). Herodotus testifies to its use among 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, while on Egyptian 
monumental tablets kings are represented swinging 
censers. Into the Jewish ritual it entered very ex- 
tensively, being used especially in connexion with the 
eucharistic offerings of oil, fruits, and wine, or the un- 
bloody sacrifices (Leviticus, vi, 15). By the com- 
mand of God Moses built an altar of incense (cf. Ex., 
xxx), on which the? sweetest spices and gums were 
burned, and to a special branch of the Levitical tribe 
was entrusted the office of daily renewal (I Par., ix, 29). 

When, exactly, incense was introduced into the re- 
Kgious services of the Church it is not easy to say. 
During the first four centuries there is no evidence for 
its use. Still, its common employment in the Temple 
and the references to it in the New Testament (cf* 
Luke, i, 10; Apoc., viii, 3-5) would suggest an early 
familiarity with it in Christian worship. The earliest 
authentic reference to its use in the service of the 
Church is found in Pseudo-Dionysius (“De Hier. 
Ecc.’*, Ill, 2). The Liturgies of Sts. James and Mark 
— ^which in tneir present form are not older than the 
fifth century — ^refer to its use at the Sacred Mysteries 
(cf. Brightman, “Eastern Liturgies'')* A 
Ordo of the seventh century mentions that it was used 
in the procession of the bishop to the altar and on 
Good Friday (cf. “Ordo Romanus VIIU’ of St. 
Amand; for the Ordo in Einsiedeln MS., cf. Duchesne, 
“ Christian WorsHp ”, 481) . The pilgrim Etheria saw 
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it employed at the vigil Offices of the Sunday in Jeru- 
salem (cf. Peregrinatio, II). Almost all Eastern lit- 
urgies bear witness to its use in the celebration of the 
Mass, particularly at the Offertory (cf . Goar, Eucho- 
lo^um Grsscorum'*, 73; Renaudot, “Coll, liturgiarum 
orient.”, I, *200). In the Roman Church incensation 
at the Gospel of the Mass appears very early — ^at the 
Offertory in the eleventh, and at the Introit in the 
twelfth century, at the Benedictus and Magnificat of 
the canonical Hours about the thirteenth century, 
and. in connexion with the Elevation and Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, about the fourteenth cen- 
tury. “Ordo .Romanus VI” describes the incensa- 
tion of the celebrant, and in the time of Durandus 
(Rat. off. Div.) the assisting clergy were incensed. 
In the present discipline of the Western Church in- 
cense is used at solemn Mass, solemn blessings, func- 
tions, and processions, choral offices, and absolutions 
for the dead. On these occasions persons, places, and 
things such as relics of Christ and the saints, crucifix, 
altar, book of Gospels, coffin, remains, sepulchre, etc. 
are incensed. When used the incense is generaUy 
burned. There are two cases, however, when it is not 
consumed: (a) the grains put into the Pascal candle 
and (b) the grains put into the sepulchre of con- 
secrated altars. At Mass incense is generally blessed 
before use. 

Symbolism and Manner of Incensing. — Incense, 
with its sweet-smelling perfume and high-ascending 
smoke, is typical of the good Christian’s prayer, 
which, enkindled in the heart by the fire of God’s love 
and exhaling the odour of Christ, rises up a pleasing 
offering in His sight (cf. Amalarius, “De eccles. 
officiis” in P- L., CV)_. Incensing is the act of im- 
arting the odour of incense. The censer (q. v.) is 
eld in the right hand at the height of the breast, and 
grasped by the chain near the cover; the left hand, 
holding the top of the chain, is placed on the breast. 
The censer is then raised upwards to the height of the 
eyes, given an outward motion and slightly ascending 
towards the object to be incensed, and at once brought 
back to the starting point. This constitutes a single 
swing. For a double swing the outward motion should 
be repeated, the second movement being more pro- 
nounced than the first. The dignity of the person or 
thing will determine whether the swing is to be single 
or double, and also whether one swing or more are to 
be given. The incense-boat is the vessel containing 
the incense for immediate use. It is so called from 
its shape. It is generally carried by the thurifer in 
the disengaged hand. 

Mncuclovedxa Biblica (London, 1901), s. v.; Dictionnaire de la 
Bible (Palis, 1899), s. v.; MARTjQ»rE, De antiquie eccleeicB ritibue 
(^twerp, 1764), passim; Rock, Hierwrgia (London, 1857); 
O’Loan, Ceremonies &o.^ (Dublin, 189p ; Van Dbr Stappbn, 
Sacra Liturgia, V (Mechlin, 1902). 

P, Morrisroe. 

Incense Altar. See Altar (in Scripture). 
Incest (Lat. in, not, and castve, chaste) is sexual 
intercourse between those who are related by blood 
or marriage. Its specific malice is contracted by such 
unlawful commerce between those related witmn the 
fourth degree of consanguinity or affinity, as com- 
uted by canonists. The guilt is incurred not only 
y those sinful acts which are, as theologians say, 
fully consummated, but also by incomplete acts. The 
particular deformity of incest comes not merely 
from the violation of the virtue of chastity, but also 
from the offence against the mingled affection and 
reverence with which parents and, proportionately, 
other relatives should be regarded. It is certain that 
this crime has its distinctive enormity from the pro- 
hibition of the natural law, where there is question 
of the first degree in the direct line, for instance, be- 
tween parents and children. For the other degrees it 
is probable that recourse must be had to the eccle- 
siastical law which invalidates marriage within 
those limits. It is commonly held, with regard to 


those related by consanguinity or affinity, that with 
the exception of the first degree in the direct line aU 
forms of incest are, morally speaking, of the same 
species, and therefore for the integrity of confession 
there is no necessity to distinguish between them. 
It must be noted, however, that carnal sins between 
those who are spiritually or legally related within the 
degrees that would render their marriage invalid, 
are separate species of incest. A decree of the Holy 
Office, 25 June, 1885, declares that in applications for 
matrimonial dispensations it is no longer necessary to 
make mention of the circumstance of incestuous re- 
lations between the petitioners. 

Slater, Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 1908); 
GfiNico*^ Theologice moralis insiitutiones (Louvain, 1898); Bal- 
UBJRiNi, Opus theolofficum morale (Prato, 1899). 

Joseph F. Delant. 

Inchbald, Elizabeth, novelist, dramatist, and ac- 
tress; b. at Staningfield, near Bury St. Edmunds, 15 
Oct., 1753; d. at &nsington, London, 1 Aug., 1821; 
daughter of John Simpson (d. 1761), a Catholic 
farmer of some social position. From an early age she 
wished to be an actress, but an impediment in her 
speech raised a difficulty. She visited London several 
times and then suddenly left her home in 1772 and 
went to town to seek her fortune as an actress. In the 
same year she married Joseph Inchbald, actor, artist 
and Catholic, whom she had met some months earlier. 
From that time her career was marked out. She be- 
gan by playing Cordelia to her husband’s Lear and 
continued to act in a large number of characters until 
she retired from the stage in 1789. She is said to have 
won warm praise from her audiences though she was 
not a ^eat actress. Her husband died in 1779, and in 
1782 ^e had her first play accepted. As a dramatist 
she produced more than a dozen plays (chiefly to be 
found in old dramatic collections), of which some, 
however, were translations or adaptations. None of 
her dramatic work takes a high raiik, though the char- 
acters are fairly well drawn, and the dialogue is vivid 
and witty. Her life during the time following her 
husband’s death, and, indeed, before, was by no means 
an easy one, but she made good friends, amongst them 
Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble, and her wit, warmth 
of heart, and talent won for her a place in society which 
she greatly enjoyed. In 1791 she produced her first 
novel, “ A Simple Story ”, which was successful at once. 
The story is one of much interest and pathos, and is 
simply and vivaciously told; it is one of the earliest 
specimens of the English novel of passion and has been 
vei^ often reprinted (latest edition, London, 1908). 
Her second story, “ Nature and Art ”, is not so good, 
but it won popularity and is still interesting to the 
student of the eighteenth-century novel. It contains 
in a mild form some of the revolutionary opinions con- 
cerning society which nearly all the young literary 
people of that time discussed in their work (a handy 
modem edition of it is that of Cassell, London, 1886). 
Though at times she pew lax in the practice of her 
faith, Mrs. Inchbald all her life was a smcere Catholic 
and at the close of her life turned fervently to the ways 
of piety. On the advice of Dr. Poynter, vicar Apos- 
tolic of the London district, she burnt her memoirs 
which she had prepared for publication. All her biog- 
raphers agree as to her beauty and charm, her stainless 
life, and her generous charities. 

Knight in Diet, Nab Biog., X (London, 1908); B^tthobn- 
THWAITB in The Dublin Review (London, April, 1886) ; Gillow, 
Bibl, Diet, Eng, Catholics. (London, 1888); Raleigh, Bisb. of the 
English Novd (London, 1903). Kate M. WaRRBN. 

In OoBna Domini, a papal Bull, so called from the 
feast on which it was annually published in Rome, 
viz. the feast of the Lord’s Supper, or Maundy Thurs- 
day. The ceremony took place in the loggia of St. 
Peter’s in the presence of the pope, the College of Car- 
dinals, and the Roman Court. Th^ BuU was read first 
in Latin by an auditor of the Sacred Roman Rota, 
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and then in Italian by a cardinal-deacon. When the 
reading was over the pope flung a lighted waxen torch 
into the piazza beneath. The Bull contained a col- 
lection of censures of excommunication against the 
perpetrators of various offences, absolution from 
which was reserved to the pope. The custom of 
periodical publication of censures is an old one. 
The tenth canon of the Council of York (1195) orders 
all priests to publish censures of excommunication 
against perjurers with bell and lighted candle thrice 
in the year. The Council of London (1200) commands 
the yearly publication of excommunication against 
sorcerers, perjurers, incendiaries, thieves, and those 
guilty of rape. The first list of censures of the 
“Bulla Coense” appeared in the fourteenth century, 
and was added to and modified as time went on, until 
its final revision under Urban VIII in the year 1627, 
after which it remained practically unchanged till its 
fonml abrogation in the last century. Under Urban 
V (1363) the list contamed seven cases; under Greg- 
ory XI (1372) nine; under Martin V (1420) ten; 
under Julius II (1511) twelve; under Paul III (1536) 
seventeen; under Gregory XIII (1577) twenty, and 
under the same pontiff in the year 1583 twenty-one; 
under Paul V (1606 and 1619) twenty; and the same 
numl^r in the final shape given to it by Urban VIII. 

The main heads of the offences struck with ex- 
communication in the Bull are as follows: (1) 
Apostasy, heresy, and schism.. (2) Ai)peals^ from 
the pope to a general council, (3) Piracy in the 
papal seas. (4) Plundering shipwrecked vessels, and 
seizure of flotsam and jetsam.^ (5) The imposition of 
new toUs and taxes, or the increase of old ones in 
cases where such was not allowed by law^ or by per- 
mission of the Holy See. (6) The falsification of 
Apostolic Briefs and Bulls.^ (7) The supply of arms, 
ammunition, or war-material to Saracens,^ Turks, or 
other enemies of Christendom. (8) The hindering of 
the exportation of food and other commodities to 
the seat of the Roman court. (9) Violence done to 
travellers on their way to and from the Roman court. 
(10) Violence done to cardinals, legates, nuncios, 
etc. (12) Violence done to those who were treating 
matters with the Roman court. (13) Appeals from 
ecclesiastical to secular courts.^ (14) The avocation 
of spiritual causes from ecclesiastical to lay courts. 

(15) The subjection of ecclesiastics to lay courts, 

(16) The molestation of ecclesiastical judges. (17) 
The usurpation of church goods, or the sequestra- 
tion of the same without leave of the proper eccle- 
siastical authorities. (18) The imposition of tithes 
and taxes on ecclesiastics without special leave of the 
pope. (19) The interference of lay judges in capital 
or criminal causes of ecclesiastics. (20) The invasion, 
occupation, or usurpation of any part of the Pontifical 
States. There was a clause in the older editions of the 
Bull, ordering all patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops 
to see to its regular publication in their spheres of 
jurisdiction, but tMs was not carried out, as we learn 
from a letter of Pius V to the King of Naples. The 
efforts of this pope to bring about its solemn publica- 
tion in every part of the CJhurch were foiled by the 
opposition of the reigning powers. Philip II, in the 
year 1582, expelled the papal nuncio from his king- 
dom for attempting to publish the BuIL Its publi- 
cation was forbidden in France and Portugal. Ru- 
dolf II (1576-1612) likewise opposed it. In spite of 
the opposition of princes it was known to the faithful 
through diocesan rituals, provincial chapters of monks, 
and the promulgation of jubilees. Confessors were 
often ordered to have a copy of it in their possession; 
St. Charles Borromeo had a copy of it posted up in 
every confessional ha his diocese. In Rome its solemn 
publication took place year after year, on Holy 
Thursday, until 1770, when it was omitted by Clement 
XIV and never again resumed. 

A widespread and growing opposition to papal pre- 


rogatives in the eighteenth century, the w’orks of 
Febronius and Pereira, favouring the omnipotence 
of the State, eventually resulted in a general attack 
on the Bull. A very few of its provisions were rooted 
in the old medieval relations between Church and 
State, when the pope could effectually champion the 
cause of the oppressed, and by his spiritual powder 
remedy evils, with which temporal rulers w^ere powder- 
less or unwilling to deal. They had outlived their 
time. The excommunication ot Ferdinand, Duke of 
Parma, by Clement XIII on 30 January, 1768, proved 
the signal for a storm of opposition against the Holy 
Thursday Bull in almost all the European states. 
Joseph I of Portugal issued an edict on 2 April, 1768, 
declaring it treason to print, or sell, or distribute, or 
make any judicial reference to the Bull. Similar 
edicts followed in the same year from Ferdinand IV 
of Naples, the Duke of Parma, the Prince of Monaco, 
the free states of Genoa and Venice, and Maria Teresa, 
Empress of Austria, to her subjects in Lombardy. 
Joseph II followed the lead of his mother, and on 14 
April, 1781, he, pope-like, informed his subjects that 
“the power of absolving from the cases reserved in the 
^ Bulla Coense^ which the pope had hitherto given 
in the so-called quinquennial faculties, was now and 
henceforth entirely withdrawn”. On 4 May of the 
same year he ordered the Bull to be struck out of the 
rituals, and no more use to be made of it. In 1769 
appeared Le Bret's well-known attack on the Bull in 
four volumes, under the title “ Pragmatische Ge- 
schichte der so berufenen Bulle in Coena Domini, 
und ihrer ftirchterlichen Folgen fur Staat und Kirche ” 
(Frankfort, 1769). Towards the end of the work he 
appeals to the humanity, wisdom, and magnanimity 
of the newly-elected pontiff, Clement XIV, to sup- 
press it. Clement, who already as cardinal had ex- 
pressed his view as to the necessity of living in peace 
and harmony with the heads of Christian states, 
omitted its publication, but did not formally abrogate 
it. St. Pius V had inserted a clause in it, which stated 
that it would continue to have the force of law until 
the Holy See should substitute another in its place. 
In the quinquennial faculties delivered to bishops 
the pope continued to grant power to absolve from 
its cases. This was done so late as 1855 by Pius IX. 
For these reasons theologians and canonists commonly 
held that the main provisions of the Bull were still 
in force. Nevertheless, there was good ground for 
supposing that the few obnoxious clauses that had 
outlived their purpose, and in the changed times were 
no longer applicable to the Christian community, 
had ceased to have any binding force. The Bull was 
. formally abrogated by Pius iX through the issue of 
the new Constitution “Apostolicas Sedis” (q. v.), 
in which the censures against piracy, against ap- 
propriating shipwrecked goods, against supplying 
infidels with war-material, and against the levying 
of new tolls and taxes find no place. In the preamble 
to the Constitution the pope remarks that, with 
altered times and customs, certain ecclesiastical 
censures no longer fulfilled their original purpose, and 
had ceased to oe useful or opportune. 

In the controversies that arose at the time of the 
Vatican Council about papal infallibility, the Bull 
“In Coena Domini” was dragged to the front, and 
Janus said of it that if any Bull bears the stamp of 
an ex cathedra decision it must surely be this one, 
which was confirmed again and again by so many 
popes. Hergenrdther, afterwards made cardinal at 
the same time as Newman, had no difficulty in show- 
ing in his “Catholic Church and Christian State” the 
absurdity of this assertion. 

Lb Brbt, op. cit.; Hattsmann, Oesckichte der pdj^stlichm Re- 
eervqtfSUe (Ratiabon, 1868), pp. 89--209 and 857-88; Dibndor- 
T-ERin.Kirchenlex.jB.v. Bvua in Coma Domini; Hinschius, Da® 
J^rchenrecht der Katholiken und Proteetanten in Deuiechland, V 
QBerlin, 1895) ; HbrgbnrCthbe, Catholic Church and Christian 
State (London, 1876). JOHN PRIOR. 
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In Oommendam. — A phrase used in canon law to 
designate a certain manner of collating an ecclesi- 
astical benefice. The word commendam is the accusa- 
tive of the Low Latin noun commendaj ‘'trust”, or 
“custody”, which is derived from the verb commenr- 
dare (to give in trust). The phrase in commendam 
was originally applied to the provisional collation 
and occupation or an ecclesiastical benefice which 
was temporarily without an actual occupant. It was 
thus opposed to the phrase in titulum which was ap- 
plied to the regular and unconditioned collation of 
benefices. The custom of giving benefices in com- 
mendam dates back to the fourth century. Thus St. 
Ambrose makes mention of a church wmch he gave 
in commendam, while he was Bishop of Milan; “Com- 
mendo tibi, fili, Ecclesiam quae est ad Forum Cor- 
nelii . . . donee ei ordinetur episcopus.” (Ep. ii, P. 
L., XVI, 886-87). The Third Council of Orleans, 
held in 538, in its eighteenth canon puts commendains 
under episcopal supervision (Mansi, “Coll. Ampli^ 
aiTDfl Cone.”, IX, 17). Gregory the Great on vari- 
ous occasions gave churches and monasteries in com- 
mendam to such bishops as had been driven from their 
sees by the invading barbarians, or whose own 
churches were too poor to fumisn them a decent 
livelihood (Epp. i, 40; ii, 38; iii, 13; vi, 21; in P. L., 
LXXVII, 493, 577, 614, 812). In course of time the 
custom arose of allowing ecclesiastics, and even lay- 
men, to draw the revenues of ecclesiastical benefices, 
without having any jurisdiction over spiritual affairs. 
In many cases, also, the one who held a benefice in 
commendam in this manner had the right and the 
obligation to engage and pay an ecclesiastic for ful- 
filling the spiritual obligations of the benefice. In 
the Middle Ages such commendams were often given to 
students, professors, church diplomats, cardinals, and 
others. (Concerning the abuses of this practice and 
the efforts of popes and councils to put an end to 
them, see Commendatory Abbot.) The pope has 
now reserved to himself the right of giving benefices 
in commendam, \)ut makes use of this right only in 
cases of cardinals who reside in Rome. At present 
Cardinal Oreglia holds in commendam the Church of 
Santi Vincenzo ed Anastasio alle tre Fontane; Car- 
dinal Agliardi, the Church of San Lorenzo in Damaso; 
Cardin^ Vincenzo Vannutelli, the Church of San 
Silvestro in Capite; Cardinal Cassetta, the Church of 
Santi Vito, Modesto e Crescenzia, and Cardinal Ram- 
polla is Grand Commendatory Prior of the Knights 
of Malta. 

Besides the bibliography mentioned under Commbndatort 
Abbot* see Pbbmanedbr in Kirchenlex., s. v. Commended Phii/- 
Lips, Kirchenrecht, Yll (Ratisbon. 1845-89), 282 sq.; Hins- 
CHius, Das Kirchenrecht der Katholikm uvd Protesixmtm %n 
Deutschland, III (Berlin, 1869-97), 109; Du Cange, Glossarium 
Medics et Injimos Latinitatis, II (Niort, 1883-7), 441. 

Michael Ott. 

Incorporation of Church Property, Civil.— Chris- 
tianity at its very beginning, found the concept of 
the corporation well developed under Roman law and 
widely and variously organized in Roman society. It 
was a concept that the early Christians soon adap^d 
to their organization and, as a means of protection 
in the periods of persecution. Whether we attach to 
the burial corporations {collegia tenuiorum or funer- 
atieia) of the early Christians the importance that De 
Rossi and other archaeologists do, there can be no 
doubt that in the second and third centuries of the 
Christian era the corporation was generally resorted to 
as a means of holding, and transmitting church prop- 
erty. In later times this concept fitted in naturally 
with the genius of the religious orders, and the great 
monastic establishments of the Middle Ages were or- 
ganized on that plan. “In the Middle Ages, all life”, 
says Dr. Shahan (Middle Ages, p. 346), “was cor- 
porate. As religion was largely carried on hy the 
Corporations of monks and friars, so the civic life and 
its duties were everywhere in the hands of corpora- 


tions. ” The mortmain legislation of the Middle Ages 
indicates that the corporation, as adapted for the hold- 
ing of ecclesiastical property, was not pnly a secure, 
but a prosperous method of tenure in times of feudal 
warfare. In one instance, the Middle Ages improved 
upon the Roman concept of the corporation. The cor- 
poration sole was a refinement of the canon lawyers. 
Its most familiar instance in English law is the bishop, 
the vicar, or the pastor, who succeeds to the rights of 
an office and by consequence to the sole custody of its 
temporalities. Blackstone’s division of corporation 
into lay and ecclesiastical (Commentaries, Book II, 
ch. 18) has no application in the United States where 
all incorporated religious societies are treated as pri- 
vate civic corporations. 

In the United States. — ^While in England cor- 
porations exist or are created by prescription, royal 
charter, or Act of Parliament, in the United States they 
are created by the state legislature, either by special 
Act or under the provisions of general statutes. Con- 
gress may create corporations only as incident to its 
powers of government, as set forth in the federal con- 
stitution, and not in any case, religious corporations. 
General provisions for the incorporation of religious 
societies are found, at an early date, in the laws of 
most of the states (as New York, in 1784). And pro- 
visions for the incorporation of the churches of special 
denominations soon followed (in New York, for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1813; for the Society 
of Friends in 1839; for the Catholic Church in 1863). 
Prior to the Revolution, when the Catholic Church 
was without civil rights in the colonies, title to its 
property was held in the name of individuals. The 
Jesuit estates in Maryland were so held for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. With the establishment of the 
United States, Catholic^ bodies proceeded after the 
fashion of their fellow citizens of other denominations, 
to incorporate. The religious orders were among the 
first: the Augustinian Fathers at Philadelphia, in 
1796; the Sulpicians at Baltimore, in 1805; the Jesuits 
at Georgetown, in 1815; some years later the Domin- 
icans, by Act of legislature in Ohio, etc. With the 
acquiescence of Archbishop Carroll many parishes also 
incorporated ; St. Mary's and Holy Trinity, two Phila- 
delphia congregations, as early as 1788. There was no 
uniform plan followed in these articles of incorpora- 
tion^ and no sufficient safeguarding of ecclesiastical 
discipline. In the ensuing years a number of disedify- 
ing controversies arose between lay trustees on the one 
hand and the bishop or his representative, the pastor, 
on the other, chiefly relating to the right of the bishop 
to designate for the congregation a pastor not of their 
preference, or (as in the case of the famous Hogan 
schism in Philadelphiaj 1821-2) to exclude a pastor 
deemed unfit or disqualified. Troubles of this kind led 
to a Brief dated August 22^ 1822. from Pius VII to 
Archbishop Mar^chal, in which “the immoderate and 
unlimited right which trustees or the administrators of 
the temporal properties of the Churcji assume inde- 
pendently of the diocesan bishops”, is condemned. 
As a further consequence, the fifth decree of the First 
Provincial Council of Baltimore (1829), orders: “Since 
lay trustees have too often abused the power given 
them by the civil law, to the great detriment of reli- 
gion, we greatly desire that in the future no church 
Shall be built or consecrated unless it shall have been 
assigned, by written instrument to the bishop in whose 
diocese it is to be built, wherever this can be done.” 
This policy, in a general way, governed the tenure of 
Catholic church property in the United States for the 
ensuing generation, and by 1855 Catholic churches in 
the United States (except those held by religious or- 
ders) were almost wholly in the name of the bishops. 

But in the meanwhile, it appears to have been recog- 
nized that the holding or church property in the name 
of the bishop, under the rules of canon law, was 
fraught with some dangers and inconveniences. In 
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1855 the New York legislature had passed a law pr(^ 
viding that ‘'no interest in property, real or personal, 
should be conveyable or descendible to any eccle^stic 
or his successor in any ecclesiastical office”. There 
was similar legislation in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Such legislation, with the waning of the anti-Cathohc 
spirit which had fostered it, was soon repealed; hut in 
1863, a measure for the incorporation of Catholic 
church property, drawn by the eminent lawyer, 
Charles O’Conor, at the request of Archbishop Hughes, 
was enacted by the New York legislature. This me^- 
ure may be regarded as another deviation in the 
policy of the hierarchy, away from the plan of vesting 
m fee simple the large temporalities of great dioceses 
in one man, even though subject to the trusteeshin 
prescribed in the canon law, and a return to some of 
the features of lay trusteeship, limited and ^f^ 
guarded however by the rules of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. » _ 

Meanwhile such instances as the attempt of Euro- 
pean relatives in 1868 to contest the will of Bishop 
Baraga, devising the church property of the Mar- 
quette Diocese to his successor, and the Purcell failure 
in 1879 (involving two hundred pieces of church prop- 
erty and a long period of litigation) , were so persuasive 
that “the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884), 
in its decrees on the subject of church property, urges 
the bishops to place all church property under the 
protection of legal incorporation, where it can be done 
safely, as in the State of New York; where such incor- 
poration cannot be made it requests the bishop to 
have himself made a corporation sole and thus hold 
-the property as any other corporation would; and 
where this cannot be done it permits him to hold the 
property in fee simple ” (Rev. J. M. Farley, now Arch- 
bishop Farley, in “The Forum ”, Jime, 1894). Justice 
Strong, formerly of the United States Supreme Court, 
says: “Almost all, if not all, the questions mooted in 
the civil courts of this country, relating to church 
polity, discipline, officers or members, nave arisen 
incidentally in controversies respecting church prop- 
erty” (Relation of Civil Law to Church Politv, p. 40). 
It is recognized in numerous decisions of American 
courts (Am. and Eng. Ency. of Law, XXIV, 330), that 
the terms “church” and “incorporated religious so- 
ciety” are not identical. The former is the larger 
term— its objects and puiposes are moral and reli- 

f ious, the church corporation is subsidiary, having to 
o chi^y with the care and control of the temporali- 
ties. While for various, and no doubt sufficient 
reasons, the title to churcn property continues in the 
bishop in fee simple as heretofore, in a number of 
states, e. g. Ohio, Pennsylvania, the tendency^ is to- 
wards incorporation, either by special acts m a k ing the 
bishop a “ corporation sole ” or under the terms of gen- 
eral provisions drawn especially to suit the needs and 
circumstances of the Catholic Church, e. g. the New 
York law of 1863, or agreeable thereto, as the Michigan 
law of 1897. In Maryland the Archbishop of Balti- 
more holds all church property as a corporation sole. 
This title was obtained from the legislature of Mary- 
land by Archbishop Whitfield; its powers and scope 
were enlarged in the time of Archbishop Spalding, and 
again in the time of Archbishop Bayley and also under 
Cardinal Gibbons. By an act of the Massachusetts 
legislature (ch. 560; 1897) “the present Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of the Archdiocese of Boston, and his 
successors in office, shall be and are made a body politic 
and corporation sole ” to receive, take and hold, by 
sale, gift, lease, devise or otherwise real and personal 
property of every desertion for religious, charitable 
and burial purposes. Inere are similar Acts for the 
other dioceses in Massachusetts. In the Chicago 
Archdiocese aU diocesan property is held by “the 
Catholic Bishop of Chicago ” as a coiporation sole; he 
is responsible for all matters pertaining to its adminis- 
tration. This is in accordance with the statutes of the 


State of Illinois. Under the provisions of the Cali- 
fornia code, the church property in the several Cath- 
olic dioceses within the state is held by the bishop or 
archbishop as a corporation sole. Section 602 of the 
California code provides, “Whenever the rule^ regu- 
lations or discipline of any religious denomination, 
society or church so require, for the temporalities 
thereof, and the management of the estate and prop- 
erty thereof, it shall be lawful for the bishop, chief 
priest, or presiding elder of such religious denomina- 
tion, society or church to become a sole corporation, 
in the manner prescribed in this title, as nearly as may 
be, and with all the powers and duties, and for the uses 
ank purposes in this title provided for religious incor- 
poration and subject to all the provisions, conditions 
and limitations in said title prescribed.” By the 
terms of the New York Act of 1863 (ch. 45), the 
Roman Catholic archbishop or bishop, the vicar-gen- 
eral, the pastor of the congregation and two laymen, 
the two last being selected by Hie three first mentioned 
or by a majority of them, form the board of trustees. 
The two laymen hold office for one year and their suc- 
cessors are appointed in the same manner as provided 
for the original selection. The New York law has fur- 
nished the model for like statutes in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, and other states. In Wisconsin 
(Sec. 2001-10, m. S., ch. 37; Laws of 1883) “the bishop 
of each diocese being the only trustee of each Roman 
Catholic church in his diocese, may cause any or all 
congregations therein to be incorporated by adding 
four more members as trustees as hereinafter provided. 
The bishop and vicar-general of each diocese, the pas- 
tor of the congregation to be incorporated together 
with two laymen, practical communicants of such 
congregation (the latter to be chosen from and by the 
congregation) shall be trustees.” It is provided that 
the biSiop and vicar-general may be represented by 
proxy at any meeting of the board of trustees. The 
trustees or directors, may, by unanimous vote, adopt 
by-laws not contrary to the statutes of the diocese and 
the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In Michigan an Act to revise, amend, and consolidate 
the laws for the incorporation of ecclesiastical bodies, 

g assed in 1897, was regarded by the late Rev. P. A. 

aart, an eminent canonist, as “the most liberal of 
any law in the country ” on the subject. He says that 
“being a general law which fits all denominations, it 
win not be easily changed in the future. ” Some of the 
provisions of this enactment are as follows: “ Section 1. 
The people of the state of Michigan enact, That it 
shall be lawful for any five or more persons of full age 
to become incorporated as a church, religious society, 
Sunday school or other society for the purpose of dif- 
fusing moral or religious knowledge by complying with 
the following conditions. . . (These relate to the 
statements to be contained in the articles of associa- 
tion and the filing of such articles with the registrar of 
deeds and the secretary of State.) ' ‘ Section 4. The per- 
sons forming such corporations shall adopt by-laws, 
and execute and acknowledge them in the same man- 
ner as the articles of association above provided for, 
and such by-laws shall be recorded in the office of the 
registrar of deeds of the county where such corpora- 
tion is to hold its regular meetings. Such by-laws 
shall prescribe the qualifications of members: the 
manner in which they shall be admitted, suspended or 
expelled; the officers of such corporations, their official 
title, their term of office; the manner of their election 
and removal from office; their official duties; the 
time and manner of calling and holding meetings, 
etc.” The constitution of one state. West Virginia, 
prohibits the grantii^ of charters of incorporation to 
religious societies. It may be said that as a rule, 
all Catholic educational and charitable institutions 
throughout the United States which have attained 
any importance or permanence are incorporated, usu- 
ally under the provisions of general statutes for the 
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incorporation of civil corporations. In states, such as 
Indiana, California, MicJiigan, Wisconsin and New 
York (especially prior to 1893), where the principle of 
the statute of charitable uses is not recognized, be- 
quests to unincorporated institutions have frequently 
been declared invalid because of the uncertainty of the 
beneficiary (Ruth and others vs. Oberbrunner and 
another: 40 Wis. 238). In many states, such as New 
York and Pennsylvania, legacies to reli^ous corpora- 
tions are exempt from the inheritance tax; whereas a 
bequest to an unincorporated body, even though reli- 
gious in its purposes, would be charged with the inher- 
itance tax. Thus, in New York, a bequest to a mis- 
sionary society, known as ‘^The Paulist Fathers” was 
held liable to the tax [In H Kavanaugh estate (Surr.), 
6 N. Y., Supp. 619]. The inheritance tax legislation, 
which is now coming to be practicallv general, may, in 
states where the title to Catholic church property is 
still held by the bishops in fee simple, raise issues of 
some financial importance when it comes to transfer- 
ring the estate of a deceased bishop to his successor. 
The policy of the law evidently favours the incorpora- 
tion of religious societies. This is also shown in the 
extra safeguards which the statutes of many states 
throw about the incorporated cemetery. 

In Great Britain. — ^The state does not consider 
the Catholic Church as a corporation. Neither is a 
Catholic bishop made a corporation sole. Catholic 
Church property is usually held by trustees under a 
trust deed, or by joint ownership, where no trust has 
been declared. The mere purpose of holding or ad- 
ministering Catholic church property would not be 
admitted by the Registrar-General as a purpose which 
Would warrant the registering of a corporation under 
the Companies Act. Up to 1832, when the Roman 
Catholic Charity Act was enacted, the only way the 
English Catholics had of securing bequests and foun- 
dations was to place the property or money in the 
names of private persons who could be depended upon 
to apply it as desired by the donor. If these private 
parties appropriated the property or money or in any 
manner disregarded the trust, there was no remedy, as 
in the eyes of English law it was held to be their pri- 
vate prop^ty. A great deal of Catholic church prop- 
erty at the present day is simply invested in names, 
generally three, without mentioning any trust. When 
the Roman Catholic Charities Act of 1860 was before 
Parliament the question of declaring trusts was re- 
ferred by the English bishops to the Holy See. Cardi- 
nal Wiseman was of opinion that owing to bequests for 
Masses, etc., and conditions which the courts would 
hold as superstitious there was great danger of losing 
the property altogether. The Holy See took the opin- 
ion of the majority of the bishops, and in 1862 decided 
tha:t trusts might be declared in accordance with the 
Act except in cases where there would be danger to the 
property. As a rule, however, the implied trust is 
generally recognized even to tne extent of excusing 
such property from inheritance or succession duty. 
There is a charity Trust Act (1853, with later amend- 
ments) authorizing the registration of mission, school 
and conventual property as a means of securing it 
for the purpose intended; but owing to the powers 
of the government department over such registered 
property and the publicity involved, many bishops 
and superiors have not availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages of the Act. 

Tyler, Aynencan Bcdesiaatical Law (Albany, 1866); Beach, 
On Private Corporations (New York, 1891) ; American and Eng- 
lish Encyc. of Law, XXI V, 323; Mannix Ass'n vs. Purcell d al., 
46 O. St. 102; Baart, The Tenure of Catholic Church Pr^erby 
in the United Staies (New York, 1900); Phillimorb, Canon 
Law of the Church of England (London, 1895); Lilly and 
Wallis, Manual of the Law specially affecting Catholics (Lon- 
don, 1893); Taunton, The Law of 1m Church (London, 1906). 

Humphrey J. Desmond. 

In Canada. — Corporate bodies may be created in 
Canada either by authority of the Dominion Parlia- 
VII.— 46 


ment or of the Legislature of any of the provinces. 
The respective powers as to incorporation are derived 
from the ‘'British North America Act,” 1867, under 
which the Dominion was constituted. Section 91 of 
that Act sets out the powers of the Parliament of 
Canada, and Section 92 the exclusive powers of the 
provincial Legislatures. To the latter was given the 
right to make laws in relation to “ municipal institu- 
tions in the province”, “local works and undertak- 
ings” (with certain specified exceptions), “the incor- 
poration of companies with provincial objects”, 
“property and civil rights in the province ”, and 
“generally all matters of a merely local or private 
nature in the province”. Bodies corporate falling 
within any of the above classes can be created by 
provincial charter. In all other cases the charter 
must be procured from the federal authorities. The 
sections of the “British North America Act” dealing 
with the distribution of the leg^lative powers, and 
very particularly in their application to commer- 
cial corporations, have been subjected to judicial in- 
terpretation in many cases decided in the Canadian 
Courts and in the |udicial committee of the Privy 
Council. A provincial legislature may pass Acts en- 
abling corporations to car^ on certain operations 
within that particular province, and the Dominion 
Parliament may pass Acts empowering corporations 
to carry on the same operations throughout the whole 
Dominion. If a Dominion corporation should decide to 
confine its operations to one province only, its status 
as a corporation is not thereby affected.^ On the 
other hand, it has been decided that a fire insurance 
company created under authority of a provincial Act 
is not inherently incapable of entering, outside its 
province of origin, into a valid contract of insurance 
relating to property also outside of those limits (Can. 
Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Ottawa Fire Ins. Co., 39 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 405). Corporations, whether federal or pro- 
vincial, may be created in two ways, — by special 
Act or by letters patent. When the former mode is 
adopted, the Bill to create the corporation is intro- 
duced and passed through Parliament or the Legis- 
lature, as the case may be, in the same manner as 
other Bills, and subject to the rules of procedure of the 
legislative body. Religious corporations are created 
by special Act. Commercial companies are generally 
created by letters patent; and application therefor 
is made by petition, setting forth the proposed name 
of the company, the objects for which it is sought to be 
incorporated, the amount of the capital, munber of 
shares, and information of a like nature. After 
examination of the petition and payment of a pre- 
scribed fee, the Governor-General of Canada or the 
Governor of the province, as the case may be, issues 
letters patent to the applicant. All corporations 
must comply with the provincial regulations, as to 
payment of license to do business within any par- 
ticular province, and with municipal regulations as 
to payment of taxes, etc. Forei^ corporations are 
permitted to exercise their functions within any of 
the provinces of Canada under the comity of nations, 
but they must also comply with aU local regulations. 

British North America Act, 1867; Reports of Supreme Court 
of Canada (Ottawa, 1876-1909); Reports of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Counoil (1868-1909): Reports of various 
Provincial Courts; Cartwright, Constitylional Cases (Toronto, 
1882-1896) ; Lrfroy, Legislative Power in Canada (Toronto, 
1898); Parker and Clark, Company Law (Toronto, 1909). 

J. A. Chisholm. 

Independents. See Conqreqationalism. 

Indeterminism. See Determinism. 

Index, Congregation op the. See Roman Con- 
gregations. 

Index of Prohibited Books, or simply Index, is 
used in a restricted sense to sigiidfy the exact list or 
catalogue of books, the reading of which is forbidden 
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to Catholics by the highest ecclesiastical authority. 
This hst forms the second and larger part of the co- 
dex entitled “Index librorum prohibitorum”, which 
contains the entire ecclesiastical legislation relating 
to books. The “Index librorum prohibitorum”, as 
an integrant part of the prohibition of books, has 
already been dealt with in the article Censorship 
OP Books. 

A book is prohibited or put on the Index by decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Roman Inquisition, 
of the Sacred Office, or of the Index, which decree, 
thou^ approved by the pope {in formd communi)^ 
always remains a purely congregational decree. ^ It 
need scarcely be mentioned that the pope alone, with- 
out having recourse to any of the congregations, may 
put a book on the Index, either by issuing a Bull or a 
Brief, or in any other way he choc^es. Formerly it 
was the rule that a book was ex amin ed by one of the 
Roman Congregations only after complaint had. been 
made to Rome. With regard to the Congregation of 
the Index, however, Pius X, when reorganizing the 
Roman Curia by the Constitution “ S^ienti consilio’* 
(29 June, 1908), decreed as follows: “ Henceforth it wiU 
be the task of this Sacred Congregation not only to 
examine carefully the books denounced to it, to pro- 
Mbit them if necessary, and to grant permission for 
reading forbidden books, but also to supervise, ex 
officio, books that are being published, and to pass 
sentence on such as deserve to be prohibited. Its 
furiher task is to remind the bishops of their sacred 
duty to combat the publication of pernicious writing 
and give information about them to the .^ostohc 
See, in accordance with the Constitution “Omciorum 
ae munerum” of 25 January, 1897 (Acta S. Sedis, 
XLI,432). 

In the reorganization of the Roman Congregations, 
Pius X did not change the constitution or methods of 
the Cpngregation of the Index, but rather confirmed 
anew Leo XIII’s Bull “Officiorum”, together with 
Benedict XIV’s “SoUicita ac provida’' sanctioned 
therein. This Bull of Benedict XIV, published on 8 
July, 1753, regulates in detail the procedure of the 
Roman Congregations in the exammation of perni- 
cious books. It strictly commands that the exam- 
ination of a book be entrusted only to revisors well 
versed in the particular language and branch of 
learning. They must be free from all partisanship 
and prejudice, and must pass judgment not according 
to theirprivate predilections or the tenets of any school, 
but simply and solely according to the general Catho- 
lic teaching and the do^as, of Holy Church. Espe- 
cially when examining book's of Catholic authors of 
merit, they ought, in a spirit of fairness and leniency, 
to allow them free circulation, if at all possible. In no 
case ought the book of a Catholic author to be con- 
demned on the strength of the verdict of one revisor, 
not even when all the consultors agree with him. 
Together with the report of the first revisor — ^whose 
name, however, must not be mentioned — ^the book 
must be given to another for a second revision, and 
only when the second revisor’s verdict is in agreement 
with that of the first are both reports referred to the 
cardinals for final decision. If, however, the second 
revisor be of opinion that the book ought not to be 
prohibited, a third shall examine both verdicts as well 
as the book itself, but without knowing the names of 
the other revisors. If the opinion of the third coin- 
cides with that of the first, and with the general vote of 
the consultors, the case may be passed on to the car- 
dinals. Otherwise the consultors are again to give 
their, votes, whereupon the matter is put before the 
cardinals for final decision. 

In the case of writing which, according to the de- 
cision of the congregation, may be published in a re- 
vised edition, the congregation should, if possible# 
hear the author’s own defence or else appoint a con- 
suitor ex officio for the defence. If the book have 


been forbidden with the clause “donee corrigatur” 
(i. e. until corrected), and the author be willing to 
publish an edition in keeping with the wishes and 
orders of the congregation, the decree of prohibition 
is to be withheld, unless the prohibited edition be 
already widely circulated and known. In the latter 
case, when promulgating the decree, the new revised 
edition is to be expressly mentioned as authorized. 
The secretary to the Congregation of the Index is 
empowered to communicate the strictures passed on 
censured books to the respective authors or their 
representatives — ^but to these only at the author’s 
request. Otherwise the official secret is to be strictly 
observed by all who have taken part in the process. 
Books, which at first si^ht are recognized as veiy 
dangerously heretical or immoral, may be forthwith 
proMbited. 

The first printed catalogues of forbidden books did 
not appear at Rome, and, even after the institution of 
civil censorship, lists of books and writings prohibited 
by the State continued to appear, and are even yet 
published (see Hilgers, “Der Index der verbotenen 
Bucher”L The first Roman “Index of Prohibited 
Books” (Index libronim prohibitorum), published in 
1659 under Paul IV, was very severe, and was there- 
fore mitigated under that pontiff by decree of the 
Holy Office of 14 June of the same year. It was only 
m 1909 that this “ Moderatio Indicis librorum pro- 
hibitorum” (Mitigation of the Index of Prohibited 
Books) was re-discovered in “Codex Vaticanus lat. 
3958, fol. 74”, and was published for the first time in 
the “Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen” (Leipzig, 
1909-10). Concerning the curious indexes of 1590 
and 1593, which were printed but never promulgated, 
see Hilgers, “Der Index der verbotenen Biicher”, 
sq., 524 sqq., 529 sqa. The last and best edition of 
the Index, published hy Leo XITI (Rome, 1900) and 
now in force, was reprinted in 1901, and again under 
Phis X in 1904 and 1907. 

Pbtzholdt, Caf^logus Indicis librorum •prohibitorum et ex- 
pwrgandorum (Presden, 1869); Rbusch, Die Indices librorum 
prohibitorum aes sechaehnten Jahrhunderts (Tiibinfieix, 1886). 

Joseph Hilgers. 


India. — ^In popular language the name “ India in 
its widest extension, is taken to include British India 
proper, Native States, Portuguese and French India, 
Burma, and Ceylon^ and is even sometimes stretchea 
to include Indo-China. In its strictest sense, how- 
ever, it means the Indian Empire properly so-called. 
'The Indian Empire, as at present constituted, com- 
prises (besides tne peninsula) Burma, Aden, the Lac- 
cadive, Maidive, Andaman, and Nicobar Islands, but 
does not include Ceylon, which is- a Crown colony polit- 
ically distinct. Its total area exceeds 1 ,800,000 square 
miles — ^fifteen times that of the United Kingdom, 
nearly one-sixth of the area of the whole British Em- 

? ire, and three-quarters of the area of Europe. About 
,000,000 square miles are directly under British rule, 
the rest consisting of Native States and Agencies and 
the small possessions of France and Portugal. The 
greatest length, from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, is 
2022 miles, and the greatest breadth, from Eastern 
Burma to Karachi, 2520 miles. The land frontier 
measures about 6000, and the coast line about 9000, 
miles. It will be useful at the outset to point out the 
impossibility of forming one united conception of any- 
thing connected with India. It is not a country but 
rather a continent, comprising such a variety of physi- 
cal features, climates, seasons, products, races, reli- 
gions, customs, and languages as to reqtiire an 
encyclopedia by itself. Nor can any amount of 

S aowledge gathered in one part of this immense ter- 
tory be taken as applicaible without qualification 
to another. 

Physical Features. — ^The peninsula is separated 
pn the north from Tibet and Central Asia Iby the 
Himalaya, Hindu Kush, and Karakoram mountains, 
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and some lower ranges divide it from Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan. Attached to the Bombay Presidency is 
a certain portion of Baluchistan bordering on the 
Afghan frontier. Within its general boundaries there 
are several small portions of territory belonging to 
Portugal and France, having their centres of govern- 
ment at Goa and Pondicherry respectively. In point 
of contoiu*, Bengal, Sind, Rajputana, and the Punjab 
are fiat, being formed by the alluvium of the Ganges 
and Indus respectively. The rest of the peninsula is 
roughly speaking a plateau rising abruptly at the 
western edge and gradually sloping down to the east 
coast. As a consequence the watershed line is gener- 
ally at the summit of the western Ghats, 30 to 100 
miles from the west coast. From this point a few 


The climate is on the whole dry and rainless for two- 
thirds of the year, during which time crops are possible 
only by means of irrigation. The rainy season (called 
the monsoon) occupies the remaining four months but 
differs on the two sides of the country. On the west- 
ern coast it lasts from June to September, while on the 
east coast it occurs from October to December — in each 
case the rain being borne on to the land by the sea 
breeze. The rainfall on the western coast strip is 
about 70 inches, while on the Ghat line it sometimes 
rises to 300, but falls in the interior to 30, 20 and even 
less than 10 inches. In the northern parts and on the 
east coast the rainfall is less, while ■ in the desert 
districts of Sind, Rajputana, etc. it is very scanty. 
About the Himalayas the conditions approach more 
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small rivers run their short course to the Arabian Sea, 
but the greater ones rise in the heart of the Ghats and 
run across the whole peninsula, increasing in volume 
as they progress, and empty their waters into the Gulf 
of Bengal (Mahanadi, Godaveri, Kistna, Kaveri, 
etc.). In the more northerly parts, however, the 
plateau recedes inland, and here two rivers of consid- 
erable size (Tapti and Nerbudda) run into the Arabian 
Sea. The average level of the Deccan plateau is under 
2000 feet; but it contains many ranges and isolated 
mountains rising over 4000 feet, chiefly along the west- 
ern edge, and there are still higher parts in the Mysore 
and neighbouring districts, where the highest point is 
8840 feet above sea level. The coast is for the most 
part flat and straight, with a considerable number of 
small indentations suitable for small craft; but there 
are very few large harbours: Karachi (mostly artifi- 
cial), Bombay, and Marmagoa are the only ones which 
are practicable on the west side, while on the east there 
is not a single one, Madras harbour being purely artifi- 
cial, and Calcutta over 100 miles up the River Hooghly. 


nearly to those of Europe. One-half of the latitude of 
India falls within the tropics. Ice and snow are en- 
tirely unknown except in the high altitudes, and hail is 
rare and phenomenal. The temperature, which varies 
much locally, falls in the aggregate rarely lower 
than 50° and rises in parts as high as 120° in the shade. 
In the tropical portions there are two hot seasons, the 
one before and the other after the rains (May and 
October) . With due precautions against exposure to 
the sun, avoidance of chills, a carefully adjusted diet 
and judiciously regulated exercise, Europeans find the 
country on the whole healthy though enervating; but 
any weakness in the constitution is more likely to re- 
veal itself there than at home, especially among men 
who go out after the prime of life. THe people as a 
whole are of a mild and inoffensive character, and 
obsequious to the European; and except for a chance 
of robbery among the remote hill tribes, the traveller 
is everywhere as safe as he would be in any part of 
Europe. 

India is covered over with a network of railways, 
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along which the chief business centres and the chief 
objects of interest for the traveller are situated — the 
rest being accessible by journeys of a few miles by 
tonga along decent roads* Except in the cities much 
frequented by Europeans hotels are scarce; but re- 
freshment rooms and even sleeping rooms are_ found in 
the more important railway stations, otherwise resort 
must be had to ^travellers’ bungalows”, in some of 
which food can be obtained by previous notice- In 
Native States respectable Europeans are accepted as 
guests of the State, and guest-houses are provided for 
them. In other remote districts resident European 
officials can be relied upon for incidental hospitality in 
case of emergency. In a few large cities such as Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Karachi, European commodities of 
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every kind are obtainable, and the social and domestic 
life differs in no way from that at home. The same is 
true to a more limited extent in towns occupied as 
military stations. Elsewhere it is generally impossi- 
ble even to obtain anything so European as a loaf of 
bread, except at the refreshment room of the station, 
if there is one. 

One of the peculiarities of Indian life is the hill 
stations, suburban towns ” they might be called, to 
which those who have the opportunity flock from the 
plains in the hot seasons, and occasionally at other 
times, to recover from the enervating influence of the 
plains. For instance Darjeeling, Simla, Mussourie, 
Murree, Nainital, etc., on the slopes of the Himalayas; 
Mount Abu in Eajputanaj Khandalla, Poona, Math- 
eran, and Mahableshwar, in the western Ghats; Ban- 
galore, Wellington, and Conoor, in the Mysore hills; 
Kandy and Nuwara Eliya, in Ceylon. 

Population and Language,— According to the 
census of 1901 the total population of the Indian Em- 
pire amounted to 294,361,056, of which 62, 461,549 be- 
long to the Native States, and 231,899,507 to strictly 
British territory. The whole of this population is 
livided racially as follows; (1) The Aryans, mostly in 
Northern India and the Deccan, about 221 millions or 
learly three-fourths of the total; (2) The Dra vidian 
*aces of Southern India, about sixty millions; (3) the 


Kolarian aborigines of the Central Provinces, from four 
to five millions; (4) the Tibeto-Burmese, above eleven 
millions; (5) Europeans, a fluctuating figure some- 
thing over 170,000; (6) Parsees about 94,000; (7) 
Jews, 18,000 — smaller classifications being omitted. 
The prevailing languages are^ correspondingly the 
Aryan (Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Punjabi, Gujerathi, 
XJriya, Sindi, etc.); the Dra vidian (Telugu, Tamil, 
Malayalam, and Canarese) ; the Kolarian (Santali) and 
the Tibetian and Burmese. There are also very 
many minor languages confined to small districts or 
single tribes. The lingua franca of the country is 
Hindustani, or Urdu, a mixture of Hindi with Persian 
and Arabic words, and written in the Arabic or in the 
Devanagiri character — its prevalence being due to the 
Mogul domination. 

Political Histoby. — The historical vicissitudes 
of India have been likened to the waves of the ocean 
flowing into a shallow bay, one following after another, 
and each obliterating wholly or partially the effects of 
the preceding. It may also be likened to a kaleido- 
scope of ever-changing colour and form, as kingdom 
after kingdom has risen and fallen, coagulated and 
disintegrated, and as the supremacy has passed from 
hand to hand. The ancient portion of this history is 
almost without dates, and even the events themselves 
are mostly gathered from precarious references. Con- 
sequently, as regards origins, even what is certain must 
from the nature of the case be vague- Down to some 
unascertainable date (possibly about 1500 b. c.) India 
was inhabited partly by the various aboriginal peoples 
(Kolarians, etc.) whose remnants are still found sur- 
viving in the country, and partly by Dra vidian immi- 
grants who had superseded these aborigines at some 
very early period. About that time the great Aryan 
family divided into two sections, one passing south- 
wards into India. This Aryan race in great part held 
aloof from the people they subjugated, whom they 
regarded with contempt. But in some degree mixture 
was inevitable ; and thus a large number of local tribes, 
some pure Aryan, others aboriginal, others mixed, 
came into existence. When Alexander the Great 
made his expedition to India in 326 b. c., his sphere of 
activity did not extend beyond the Sutlej. After his 
death and the breaking up of his empire, the people of 
India, under the leadership of a prince of Patna (305 
B. c.) forced the Greek invader to relinquish all share in 
the country- Many of the Indian tribes^ were then 
gradually consolidated into an empire which reached 
its highest organization under Asoka (272-232 b. c.). 
The empire of Asoka comprised practically the whole 
of the peninsula except the portion south of Madras, 
which was held independently by the more ancient 
Chola, Pandya, Chera, and Satuja dynasties. Soon 
after Asoka’s death, his kingdom broke up into several 
smaller ones bearing the names of Kalinga, Andhra, 
Malwa, and Magadha, besides numbers of minor states. 
Early in the Christian era fresh Scythian hordes poured 
into India and founded the Kushan Empire, which 
comprised the whole north-west down to the V indhya 
Mountains. This enrnire reached the summit of 
power under King Kanishka, the great patron of 
Buddhism who ruled about a. d, 120. By the fourth 
century a. d. the Guptas and the Western satraps rose 
in importance, and divided the supremacy between 
them till the latter were swallowed up liy the former. 
The Gupta Empire lasted till the end of the fifth century 
A. D. when it was destroyed by a Mongol tribe, called 
the White Huns. In the sixth century the White 
Huns were overcome by the Persians and by Turkish 
tribes, and their hold on India fell before a confederacy 
of Indian princes under the King of Magadha. In the 
beginning of the seventh century there existed two 
supremacies — that of the north under a king of Than- 
esnwar, and that of the south in the hands of the 
Chalukyas, with the River Nerbudda as the boundary 
between them. These organizations soon fell to 
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pieces, and for several centuries India became once 
more a congress of petty chieftaincies. 

The next foreign invaders were the Mohammedans of 
Afghanistan, who gradually took possession of the 
northern half of the peninsula, while in the south the 
supremacy of the Chalukyas was succeeded by that 
of the Cholas. In the fourteenth century the Afghan 
Empire had expanded over almost the whole of the 
country, the chieftaincies of Kashmir, Orissa, Kutch, 
Junagarh, and the Comorin Coast alone retaining 
independence. But there was a constant tendency 
among the various provinces of this empire to throw 
off the yoke, in which for the most part they succeeded. 
In the fourteenth century the country south of the 
Kistna was held by the Indian princes with their cap- 
ital at Vijayanagar, while north of this the Bahmani 
kingdom, and those of Malwa, Gondwana, Telingana, 
Behar, Bengal, Jaunpur, etc., were in various degrees 
independent of the Afghan dominion of Delhi. Two 
hundred years later the Afghan empire had shrunk up 
towards the Himalayas and was fringed round with 
more or less inde- 
pendent kingdoms 
which now included 
Rajputana, Sind, 

Multan, Gujerat, 

Malwa, Gondwana, 

Khandesh, Berar, 

B i d a r , Golconda, 

Ahmednagar, Bija- 
pur, etc. The year 
1526 marks the en- 
trance into India of 
the Moguls, who 
under the famous 
Akbar (1556-1605) 
finally broke the 
Afghan power and 
set up the Mo^ul 
supremacy in its 
place. The empire 
of Akbar comprised 
the provinces of 
Kabul, Lahore, Mul- 
tan, Delhi, Agra, 

Oudh, Allahabad, 
jUmere, Gujerat, 

Mnlwa, Behar, Bengal, Khandesh, Berar, Ahmed- 
nagar, Orissa, Sind, and Kashmir, the southern 
boundary being roughly speaking marked by the 
River Godaveri and the latitude of Bombay. South 
of this extended the Moslem sultanates of Ahmed- 
nagar, Bidar, Golconda, and Bijapur, south of which 
lay their enemy, the Indian confederacy of Vijayan- 
agar. The latter power was irrecoverably defeated 
by the former in the battle of Talikot (1565). The 
barrier which had withstood the Moslem power for 
three centuries was thus removed ; and this prepared 
the way to an extension southwards as far as Mysore — 
the sway of the southern princes having now declined 
so as to become almost negligible. But these victorious 
Moslem sultans were in turn attacked from the rear 
by the Mogul power which under Aurung-Zeb (1658- 
1707) swallowed up the Kingdoms of Ahmednagar, 
Bijapur, and Golconda. But the Mogul supremacy, 
like all former ones, was incapable of permanency. 
Besides successful efforts after independence made 
by the tribes of the north, a new enemy now appeared 
in the rising power of the Mahrattas (Aryans of the 
Deccan) who under Sivaji (1627-1680) played havoc 
wherever they went. By 1750 the Mahratta confed- 
eracy had extended over the greater part of Central 
India and the western coast, while the Mogul Empire 
had been resolved into several kingdoms of which 
Rajputana, Ahmedabad, Oudh, Behar, Bengal, the 
Nizam’s dominions (Hyderabad-Deccan) were the chief 
— the Dra vidian princes still reigning on the Cana- 


rese and Travancore coasts. By the end of the 
eighteenth century the Mahratta confederacy had 
still further extended its range northwards so as to 
include Rajputana. 

Meanwhile various European powers were gradually 
securing a footing in the country. First came the 
Portuguese in 1498, and secured certain strips of the 
western coast (Goa, Chaul, Bombay, Bassein, Damao, 
Diu). More than a century later the Dutch, sworn 
enemies of the Portuguese, established themselves in 
Nagapatam, Madras, Pulicat, etc., besides wresting 
Cochin and other portions of territory from the Portu- 
guese. The English East India Company (founded in 
1600) soon acquired stations at Sarat, Calicut, Masu- 
lipatam, Madras, and (by cession) Bombay (1661-5). 
Before 1700 the French had secured Masulipatam, 
Pondicherry, and Chandernagore, while at the same 
time the Danes held Tranquebar and Serampur, In 
the conflict which followed the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Danes counted for little, and the two last named 
powers ultimately lost all footing in the country. The 

struggle was chiefly 
between the English 
and the French, 
both of whom tried 
to win the various 
native princes over 
by persuasion, 
treaty, subsidy, or 
force, and played 
them off against the 
opposing power. 
The growth of the 
English supremacy 
was steady but grad- 
ual. By the battle 
of Plassey in 1757 
they became virtu- 
ally masters of Ben- 
gal. By 1784 they 
had secured sway 
along the east coast 
(Circars and Car- 
natic). In 1795 they 
were dominant in 
Bengal and Behar, 
the Circars, Madras, 
Carnatic, Malabar, etc. In 1805 they had reached 
up the Ganges valley as far as Delhi, and in the 
south from Madras as far as Bellary and along 
the Kanara coasts. In 1823 British territory reached 
almost all round the coast from Assam to Gu- 
jerat, and extended inwards in such a way that 
the Native States resembled islands in a sea (Trav- 
ancore, Mysore, Nizam’s dominions, Kolhapur, Mah- 
ratta States, Rajputana, Oudh, etc.). In 1843 Sind 
was added to the British dominions; in 1849, the 
Punjab; in 1854, Nagpur; in 1856, Oudh; and in 1885, 
Burma. Where conquest or cession by treaty did 
not take place, the Native States were taken under 
military protection, the British troops stationed in 
them being an effectual preventative of revolt or 
foreign alliance. The conquest of India would present 
an interesting study in ethics, as would most other 
conquests in the world, but one thing is clear: the 
history of India before the English supremacy was a 
history of war, devastation, arbitrary rule, fall of 
empire upon empire, chaos, and insecurity, while under 
British rule it has become precisely the opposite. 
The foregoing sketch, inadequate and incomplete, 
will suffice to convey a general impression of the 
whole field; and it will be rendered more intelligible 
if read with Joppen’s “Historical Atlas of India 
from which it has chiefly been taken. 

Present Political Organization. British India. 
—India is at present divided into British territory, 
independent Native States, and protected Native 
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States — which latter are in varying degrees under the 
sway of the supreme executive authority of the 
Governor-General of India, more commonly known 
as the viceroy. For purposes of administration the 
Indian Empire is divided into the nine great provinces 
of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, • the 
Punjab, Burma, Central Provinces, and the North- 
West Frontier Province, under officials variously 
designated governor, lieutenant-governor and chief 
commissioner — the minor charges being Coorg, Aj- 
mere-Marwara, British Baluchistan, and the Anda- 
man Islands, each under a chief commissioner. 

Of independent States there are only two, Bhutan 
and Nepaul, both in the Himalayas. Of the protected 
States, Hyderabad (Deccan), Baroda, and Mysore are 
the most important, while the smaller ones are to a 
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great extent grouped together into Agencies, e.g., 
Raj putana, Kathiawar, Central India, etc . The chiefs 
of these protected states retain their own internal 
administration, but under British supervision, which 
is exercised sometimes through political agents, in 
other cases by political residents. The princes have 
no right to make war or peace, or to send ambassadors 
to other states^ or to maintain a military force beyond 
a certain specified limit; and the supreme govern- 
ment can exercise any degree of control in case of mis- 
government; moreover, some of them are required 
to pay a fixed annual tribute. 

Portuguese India . — ^The actual Portuguese posses- 
sions at the present time within the peninsula are 
Goa, Damfio and Diu. Goa is a tract of picturesque 
and fertile country on the West Coast about 250 miles 
south of Bombay, measuring 53 miles in length by 40 
miles in breadth. It comprises a nucleus of ‘'old 
conquests’’, Goa, Bardez, and Salcete (to be distin- 
guished from the Island of Salsette near Bombay) ; an 
outer belt of “new conquests”; and the Island of 
Angediva. The population borders on half a million; 
the majority are native Catholics whose ancestors were 
converted centuries ago. Freedom of religion is tol- 
erated, but no public form of worship other than the 


Catholic is admitted within the “old conquests”. 
Goa is regarded as an integral part of the Portuguese 
Empire, and (with its two dependencies, Damao 
and Diu) forms a province subject to a Governor- 
General. Damao, 100 miles north of Bombay, a for- 
tified Portuguese town with a small outlying district 
in the interior, has an area of 82 square miles with a 
total population of over 50,000. Diu is a small forti- 
fied island at the southern point of the Kathiawar 
coast, measuring about 7 miles by 2, with a population 
of something over 12,000. (For ecclesiastical par- 
ticulars see under Goa and Damao). 

French India . — ^The French possessions consist of 
five settlements. Of these Pondicherry is the chief, 
having an area of 115 square miles and a population 
of about 150,000. Next comes Karikal with 53 square 
miles and 26,000 inhabitants. The rest are much 
smaller, namely, Chandernagore, near Calcutta, Mahe, 
on the Malabar coast, and Yanaon, north of Madras' 
the total area of French India being 203 square miles, 
with a total population of about 300,000. In British 
territory round about Pondicherry, etc., there are also 
a number of small plots, the sites of former French 
factories, over which the French possess certain rights. 
Administration is in the hands of a governor residing 
at Pondicherry. (For ecclesiastical particulars see 
Pondichehry, Archdiocese of.) 

The Government and the People. — ^There has 
arisen in India of recent years a wave of national as- 
piration, which is by some viewed with alarm, and by 
others with indiffierence. It originated or first mani- 
fested itself by the formation of the Indian National 
Congress in 1886, which began to hold annual meetings 
wherein “to give voice to our aspirations and to for- 
mulate our wants ” (Gokhale in 1905). In 1904 a party- 
rotest against the partition of Bengal was followed 
y an attempt to force the hand of Government 
by the boycott of imported goods in favour of Indian 
manufactures (Swadeshi movement), which in turn 
developed into an effort after “national revival”. 
This movement issued in a certain amount of seditious 
writing, systematic spread of disaffection among the 
masses, and even resort to anarchistic methods such 
as the use of bombs, etc. Given that the element 
of sedition and violence is suppressed with a firm hand, 
the movement does not (in the present writer’s opin- 
ion) forebode anything like a mutiny, or jeopardize 
British dominion. But in its constitutional elements, 
which are based on democratic ideas derived from 
European education, it will have to be reckoned with. 
Viewed in this light, it means that an ever-increasing 
number of Hindus, who have been educated on Eng- 
lish lines and many of them in English universities, 
realize keenly their position as British subjects, claim 
equality with Europeans in talent, education, and 
citizenship, seek to be admitted more extensively to 
Government offices, aim at a representative instead of 
an autocratic form of government, demand financial 
autonomy for the country, etc., etc., and are endeav- 
ouring to develop public opinion in favour of all these 
points, first among their own class, and then among 
the community in general. ^ No one can quarrel with 
this aspiration so long as it is worked on constitu- 
tional lines, and in a measure calculated to promote 
the real welfare of the country. The practical diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that while in the eyes of 
most Europeans the country is not yet ripe for such 
measures, the propaoters of the movement either 
believe that it is ripe, or else that by pushing the 
matter the country can be made ripe far sooner than 
if matters are left alone. This seems a fair and mod- 
erate view of the movement, putting aside the more 
extreme tendencies connected with it. With regard 
to the policy of Government in dealing with the situa- 
tion, account must be taken of the tendency of the 
Oriental mind to respect power and to take advantage 
of good nature. Anything like leniency or long- 
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suffering in dealing with disturbance is in India sure to 
be taken as a sign of weakness, and hasty endeavours 
to pacify the people by partially acceding to their 
demands will only be interpreted as indications of 
fear, and an encouragement to further agitation. A 
firm determination, on the part of Government, not 
even to entertain any idea of concession till all signs 
of disorder have permanently disappeared, would prob- 
ably be more effectual than any other measure. 

It does not come within the scope of this article 
to discuss the political situation. Our only concern 
here is to dispel certain false or exaggerated notions 
as to the relations between Government and peof)le. 
There does not, it is true, exist in India much positive 
patriotism in favour of British rule; but at the same 
time neither does there exist anything like a deep or 
widespread spontaneom indignation. The mass of 
the people usually confine their interest to the narrow 
horizon of their own personal wants. They find that 
contact with Europeans brings a great increase to 
their revenues; and in fact there is a danger of whole 
classes being spoiled by the lavishness with which, 
compared with former times, they^ are remunerated 
for tneir services. It is quite certain that the people 
prefer to deal with European rather than with native 
officials. On the whole, Government is considerate 
in remitting or reducing taxation as soon as scarcity 
is felt. A considerable grievance has been removed 
or greatly diminished by the reduction of the salt 
tax, but a minor grievance remains regarding the toddy 
tax (native palm-tree liquor). It is true that pref- 
erential treatment in favour of British trade has done 
much to destroy the older native industries; but this 
has been amply compensated for by the increased 
facilities of obtaining articles of comfort and con- 
venience, as also in the employment given to natives 
in government posts, office work, public works, in- 
dustries, outlets for produce, etc. No one will deny 
that detailed improvements in administration are 
possible and desirable; but the grievances which exist, 
while affording matter for constitutional representa- 
tion, are not sufficient to jusify any real disaffection, 
still less resort to violent measures. 

The really serious evils of India as felt by the masses 
are three in number. The first is the artificial crea- 
tion of famines. The constant recurrence of famine 
in India is not due to local scarcity of food; for it is 
notorious that there is always in the country at large 
plenty of grain for the people, and abundance to 
spare — a fact proved by the undiminished exporta- 
tion which goes on all the time. The cause of famine 
is due simply to the combination of the native grain- 
dealers, who buy up the supplies and establish famine- 
prices as soon as the first sign of scarcity is observed. 
All other explanations of famine m India are either 
false, or inadequate and negligible. Government 
expedients of famine relief-works and free distribution 
of food are neither adequate nor radical. The proper 
and effectual remedy would be for Government to 
make laws keeping the prices down and forcing the 
merchants to sell at those prices. This, however, 
Government will not do, on the plea of not interfering 
with freedom of trade — thus losing sight of the duty 
of the State to protect particular classes of the pop- 
ulation from what is equivalently gross oppression. 
The second evil is the extraordinary usury practised 
by the native Marwaris or money lenders, who have 
the people at their mercy in times of stress, and who 
carry on their business in such a way that getting 
into their hands usually means total ruin. The ne- 
cessity of borrowing small sums of money being 
recognized, the only remedy would be for Govern- 
ment either to provide some means of meeting this 
need on moderate terms, or else to legislate in some 
effectual manner for the restraint of the professional 
money lenders— a matter easy to theorize about but 
difficult to achieve. The third evil in India is petty 


tyranny, extortion, and corruption on the part of sub- 
ordinate native officials. Such a charge can only be 
proved in detailed cases, but its widespread existence 
seems to be universally admitted and complained of. 
And as such acts are done under cover of authority, 
the blame of them is popularly attributed to the 
British Government, which in truth is utterly inca- 
pable of coping with the evil.^ With the removal or 
diminution of these three evils, and a few adjust- 
ments of taxation in view of local circumstances, 
India would be a most prosperous and happy country 
as far as good government can make it one. 

These remarks, based on six years’ careful observa- 
tion in the country itself, ought to put writers outside 
India on their guard against the monstrous misrepre- 
sentations which are so frequently circulated in the 
press. 

Education. — In India there are five universities, 
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namely, those of Calcutta, Madras , Bombay, Allahabad, 
and the Punjab. They are all organized on the ex- 
amining-body sy^stem, having affiliated to them a large 
number of teaching colleges, some of which are worked 
by Government, some by missionary bodies, etc. Be- 
low these come numerous high-schools, middle schools, 
primary-schools, and technical schools of various 
kinds, to a total of over 160,000. Of those institutions 
27,220 are public, 73,192 aided, and 60,057 private and 
unaided. According to the census of 1901 the statis- 
tics of literacy run as follows: — 



ABLE TO READ 
AND WRITE 

UNABLE TO READ 
AND WRITE 

TOTAL 

Males 

Females 

14,690,080 

996,341 

134,752,026 

142,976,459 

149,442,106 

143,972,800 


15,686,421 

277,728,485 

293,414,906* 


* Add unspecified 946,159. 

It should be noted that immense progress has taken 
place since then; but even now it is estimated that 
only 25.3 per cent of the boys and 3.4 per cent of the 
girls of school-going age attend school. 

Religious 3Eistory. — Mention has already been 
made of the Aryan tribes which immigrated into India 
many centuries before Christ. It was during their so- 
journ in the Punjab that the first sacred hymns were 
composed (the Rig Veda) While pushing eastwards 
and southwards, the first beginnings of the caste sys- 
tem were formed and the rest of the sacred books 
written (see Vedas) . Their religion, which had in the 
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first instance been a simple kind of nature and hero- 
worship, was developed by the Brahmin priests and 
sages into a highly ceremonial cult with a theoretical 
background of emanative pantheism as formulated 
later on in the Vedanta. While the speculative and 
liturgical portions of the Hindu religion were being 
developed oy the educated classes, the popular religion 
was being transformed bj^ contact with the older local 
tribes. The polytheism induced by the co-existence 
of various local deities received a monotheistic ex- 
planation from the Brahmins, each god being regarded 
as a particular manifestation of the supreme one. 
Buddnism came into existence in the sixth cen- 
tury B. c. (Gautama Buddha fl. circa 527 b. c.). It 
adopted many of the fundamental ideas of the prevail- 
ing Brahministic creed and developed its ascetical 
consequences, but naade no account of the system of 
caste, and afterwards degenemted into ^int and hero 
worship. During the following centuries Buddhism 
gradually spread throughout the country, and consti- 
tuted a formidable rival to Brahminism. A reaction, 
however, supervened, during which BuddHsm gradu- 
ally disappeared from the land, though it continued 
to prevail m Burma and Ceylon. From the thirteenth 
century a., d., Brahminism has retained a permanent 
hold over at least three-quarters of the population. 
Out of a miscellaneous collection of elements—^Vedic 
pantheism, Puranic mythology, aboriginal animism, 
polytheism, demon worship, and sorcery, there de- 
veloped a promiscuous system of religious belief and 
practice which became hereditary, and which may be 
called ‘'exotericorpopular Hinduism ” as distinguished 
from the esoteric or pnilosophical religion of the select 
few. The study of Hinduism therefore naturally falls 
into two corresponding parts of which a totally sepa- 
rate treatment is necessary (see Beahminism), Be- 
sides Hinduism in these two senses of the term, there 
exist certain other religions, the chief of which may be 
enumerated as follows : — 

(1) Animism and a promiscuous collection of archaic 
low cults and superstitions, still maintained by the 
more remote aboriginal tribes~a survival of the time 
prior to the Aryan immigration: and also rife to a 
great extent amoE^ the masses of Hindus. (2) Jain- 
ism, a form of religion allied equally with Hinduism 
and Buddhism and found chiefly in Gujerat and Ka- 
thiawar. Its alleged foimder Mahavira is said to have 
died just when Buddha was entering into his mission- 
ary labours (circa 527 B. c.). (See Jainism.) (3) Sikh- 
ism, an off-shoot (origmating in the Punjab in 
the fifteenth centuiy a. d.) claiming to be a purifica- 
tion of Hinduism, in which, however, the worship of 
a sacred book has largely taken the place of the 
worship of images (see Sikhism) . (4) Zoroastrianism, 
brought into India by a body of Parsees who fled 
before the Mohammedan conquerors of Persia, and 
reached India about a. n. 700. This religion has 
neither influenced nor been largely influenced by 
Hinduism, and is still kept up among the Parsee com- 
munity exclusively (see Avesta; Paesbes). (5) Mo- 
hammedanism, introduced into India by the Moslem 
conquerors, who, begmningaboutA.D. 1000, gradually 
spread their domination over the land till in the seven- 
teenth century it reached almost to Cape Comorin. 
Large numbers were brought over from Hinduism to 
this creed. But they retained much of their old caste 
and ceremonial ideas, and thus brought into existence a 
modified form of popular Mohammedanism, outwardly 
resembling Hinduism in many points — ^among which 
hero-worship directed to tomjbs of saints corresponds 
largely to the Hindu worship of images (see Mohammed 
AND Mohammedanism) . (6) Christianity, said to have 
existed among the White Huns, through whom it may 
have contributed to the Krishna, legend; prevalent 
from very early times on the Malabar coast and to 
some extent m several other parts (see Thomas 
Cheistians); extensively spread by the Portuguese 


from the year 1500, and afterwards by missionaries 
of other European nations. In recent times Chris- 
tian ideas have exercised much indirect influence on 
the educated classes of Hindus, resulting partly in 
efforts to purify popular Hinduism of its grosser ele- 
ments, partly in adopting a more rationalized inter- 
pretation of Hindu ideas and practices. But the 
popular religion among the masses remains untouched. 

Pbesent Religious Statistics. — ^According to- 
the census of 1901 the religious statistics of the Indian 
Empire stand as follows: — The votaries of Hinduism 
number 207,147,026, or about three-quarters of the 
total. The Mohammedans come next with 62,458,077. 
The Buddhists number 9,476,759, almost exclusively 
in Burma and Assam. Animism prevails among the 
aboriginal tribes to the number of 8,584,148. Chris- 
tians come next with a total of 2,923,241. The Sikhs 
(chiefly in the Punjab) number 2,195,339; the Jains 
(chiefly on the western coasts), 1,334,148; the Parsees 
(chiefly in Bombay), 94,190; the Jews, 18,228 — the 
rest being insignificant or unclassified. The Christian 
statistics are detailed as follows: 



EURO- 

PEANS 

EURA- 

SIANS 

NATIVES 

TOTAL 

Church of England 

Presbyterians 

Baptists 

Methodists 
Congregationalists 
Lutherans, etc. 
Latin Catholics 
S5T:ians 

Others 

111,764 

9693 

2108 

5998 

421 

1400 

33,964 

6 

4323 

35,781 

1439 

2017 

2420 

1401 

287 

45,697 

11 

1469 

305,917 

42,799 

216,915 

68,489 

37,313 

153,768 

1,122,508 

571,320 

145,284 

453,462 

53,931 

221,040 

76,907 

37,874 

155,455. 

1,202,160 

571,328 

151,076. 


Ecclesiastical Histoey. — ^The history of the 
Catholic Church in India can be divided into the fol- 
lowing sections:— (1) From the earliest times down to 
the advent of the Portuguese, and especially the tradi- 
tions regarding St. Thomas and the community be- 
lieved to have been founded by him (see Thomas 
Cheistians). (2) Portuguese missionary enterprise 
dating from the year 1498, a brief outline of which 
appears under Goa. (3) The dispute regarding con- 
cessions to Hindu usage, commencing witli Robert de 
Nobili in 1606 and ending with the final decisions of 
the Holy See in 1742 (see Malabae Rites; Ma- 
DUEA Mission). (4) Propaganda missionary enter- 
prise, commencing about the year 1637. (5) The 
conflict of jurisdiction between the vicars Apostolic of 
propaganda and the Portuguese padroado^ commen- 
cing in the eighteenth century, reaching its climax in 
1838, and its final settlement in 1886 (see Goa,, 
Aechdiocese op; Padeoado). (6) The establish- 
ment of the hierarchy in 1886 and subsequent 
organization down to the present time. Besides 
the special articles referred to, local details will be 
found under the different dioceses. Here it will be 
suj0ficient to take a brief survey of the whole. From 
veiy” early times there existea on the Malabar and 
Coromandel Coast a considerable community of native 
Christians claiming to have received the Faith from the 
Apostle St. Thomas, whose martyrdom is held to have 
taxen place near Mylapur, three miles south of 
Madras. His reputed tomb seems to have been in the 
hands of Nestorians, and the community generally 
appears for several centuries to have been ruled by 
bishops from Persia or Babylonia who were also Nes- 
torians. When the Portuguese came into India, they 
set themselves to the task of removing this Nestorian 
taint and bringing the community into union with the 
Catholic Church, and this was accomplished by the 
Synod of Diamper in 1599. In 1653, m consequence 
of domestic quarrels, a revolt took place, followed by a» 
conciliation of the great majority, while a certam 
minority fell away, and became later on a prey to. 
Jacobite influences. The Syrian Catholics — as they 
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are called on account of their liturgy-still flourish and 
are governed by three vicars Apostolic at Ernakulam, 
Trichur, and Changanacherry respectively. _ 

Portuguese missionary enterprise, which began 
shortly after 1500, partly followed the progress of 
conquest, but also extended beyond it, so that large 
communities were formed in the south of the peninsula 
and as far as Madras on the east coast, and Dam§.o 
on the west, while sporadic efforts were made from 
time to time further northwards, as far as Bengal, Agra, 
and even Tibet. -The chief successes were, first, 
within the strictly Portuguese territory of Goa, where 
the fullest influence of the State lay at the back of the 
missionaries; secondly, on the Fishery Coast about 
Cape Comorin; thirdly, in the inland districts of 
Madura; fourtMy, in the districts of Bassein, Salsette, 
Bombay, Karanja, and Chaul on the western coast, 
north of Goa. The Franciscans and Dominicans were 
the first orders in the field, soon to be followed by the 
Jesuits and Augustinians, and later on by the Carmel- 
ites, Theatines, Hospitallers of St. John, and Orator- 
ians. The tide of 
enterprise reached 
its highest soon 
after a. d. 1600, by 
which time vast 
numbers had been 
enrolled in the mem- 
bership of the 
Church. The work 
of attending to the 
wants of such large 
communities natur- 
ally placed a limit 
on further mission- 
ary extension. More- 
over, as the power of 
Portugal itself began 
to decline, there was 
a falling off in the 
supply of mission- 
aries, and after the 
suppression of the 
Jesuits in 1773 it may 
be said that mission- 
ary progress under 
Portuguese patron- 
age came practically 
to a standstill. Mean- 
time the Holy See, recognizing the inadequacy of the 
Portuguese resources to deal with so vast a country, 
began to provide independently for the spread of the 
Gospel by appointing vicars Apostolic, under Propa- 
ganda, the first being that of the Deccan, afterwards 
called the Vicar Apostolic of the Great Mogul, and 
finally the Vicar Apostolic of Bombay. This appoint- 
ment, made about 1637, was followed by others down 
to recent times, till the whole of the country outside 
the actual sphere of Portuguese ministrations was in 
some way provided for. It soon happened that where 
the vicars Apostolic came into contact with the Portu- 
guese clergy there arose a conflict of jurisdiction — ^the 
vicars Apostolic resting their claims on the direct dele- 
gation of the Holy See, while the Portuguese party 
took their stand on the ancient prerogatives of the 
patronage as well as the prescriptive right of posses- 
sion. The policy of Rome throughout this conflict 
was to support unequivocally the position of the vicars 
Apostolic, at the same time recommending them to 
use caution and thereby avoid dissension where possi- 
ble. The strained relations between the two parties 
reached a climax when in 1838 the Holy See cancelled 
the jurisdiction of the three suffragan Sees of Cranga- 
nore, Cochin, and Mylapur and transferred it to the 
nearest vicars Apostolic, and did the same with regard 
to certain portions of territory which had formerly 
been under the authority of Goa itself. The struggle, 



which was most fierce in the districts of Bombay,. 
Madras, and Madura, continued till 1857, when a con- 
cordat was drawn up which gave comparative peace to 
the churches, but left the two conflicting jurisdictions 
almost in statu quo. Finally in 18S6 another concor- 
dat was established, and at the same time the whole 
country was divided into ecclesiastical provinces, and 
certain portions of territory, withdrawn in 183cS, were 
restored to the jurisdiction of the Portuguese sees. 
The delineations made in 1886 were afterwards supple- 
mented by adjustments and subdivisions down to 
1899, since when the ecclesiastical distribution has 
been stable. The following lists will summarize the 
main facts thus described: (1) The old foundations of 
the Portuguese Padroado: — Goa, 1534; Cochin, 1557; 
Cranganore, 1600; San Thom4 (Mylapur), 1606. (2) 

Vicariates founded before 1800:-yGreat Mogul, 1637; 
Malabar, 1659; Bombay and Tibet, 1720, Ava and 
Pegu (Burma), 1722. (3) Vicariates founded from 

1800 to 1886:— Tibet, 1826; Bengal, Madras, and Cey- 
lon, 1834; Madura and Coromandel, 1836; Agra and 

Patna, 1845; Jaffna, 
1847; East and West 
Bengal, Vizagapa- 
tam, Pondicherry, 
Coimbatore, and My- 
sore, 1850; Hydera- 
bad (Deccan), 1851; 
Mangalore, Quilon, 
and Verapoly, 1853; 
Poona, 1854; Central 
Bengal, North and 
South Burma, 1870; 
Punjab and Kash- 
mir, 1880; Kandy, 
1883; East Burma, 
1886. (4) The hier- 
archy as established 
in 1886 consisted of 
eight archbishops 
bearing the titles of 
Agra, Calcutta, Mad- 
ras, Bombay, Goa, 
Pondicherry, Vera- 
poly, and Ceylon, 
each having his sub- 
ject dioceses, vica- 
riates, and prefect- 
ures Apostolic. (5) 
The following new subdivisions were made after 
1886:— Kashmir, Nagpur, Trichur, and Kottayam, 
1887; Assam, 1889; Ernakulam, and Changanacherry, 
1890; feajputana, 1891; Bettiah, 1S92; Galle and 
Trincomalee, 1893; Kumbakonam, 1899. To these 
must be added the three vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 

Catholic Statistics.™ The ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion connected with India does not by any means 
coincide with the political divisions of the country. 
India consists of eight ecclesiastical provinces, seven 
of which are in the peninsula and the eighth in Ceylon. 
The Provinces of Agra, Calcutta, Bombay Madras, 
Verapoly are entirely in the Indian Empire. The 
Province of Goa comprises Portuguese India and some 
portion of British India, besides the suffragan sees 
in Africa and the Far East. The Province of Pondi- 
cherry comprises French Indk and some portion of 
British India, as well as the Diocese of Malacca in the 
Straits Settlements. The Province of Colombo is 
entirely in Ceylon and so outside the Indian Empire. 
On the other hand, the three vicariates of Burma, 
which at present belong to the Indian Empire, are not 
part of ecclesiastical India proper, and lie outside the 
Apostolic Delegation of the East Indies. The same 
is true of Aden, which belongs politically to the Bom- 
bay Presidency. Our best course, therefore, in giving 
ecclesiastical statistics, will be to take the general 
group just described, indicating certain subtractions 
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which must be made in order to bring the figures into 
relation with the Government census of India. The 
following estimate of the Catholic population has 
been compiled from the “Madras Catholic Directory” 
for 1909, eked out in a few instances from other 
sources. 


Province, Diocese, etc 


Predominant Clergy 


Catho- 

lic 

Popula- 

tion 


Province of Agra : — 
Archdiocese of Agra 
Diocese of Allahabad 
Diocese of Lahore 
Prefecture A. of Rajpu- 
tana 

Prefecture A. of Bettiah 
Prefecture A. of Kash- 
mir 


Italian Capuchins 
Italian Capuchins 
Belgian Capuchins 

French Capuchins 
Tyrolese Capuchins 

St. Joseph’s, Mill HiU 


9422 

7600 

5700 

3849 

3633 

6000 


Province of ColciUta : — 
Archdiocese of Calcutta 
Diocese of Krishnagar 
Diocese of Dacca - 
Prefecture A. of Assam 


Belg^ Jesuits 
Foreign Missions of Milan 
Cong, of the Holy Cross 
Soc. of Our Divme Saviour 


86.775 

5535 

11.150 

2500 


Province of Bombay — 
Archdiocese of Bombay 
Diocese of Poona 
Diocese of Trichinopoly 
Diocese of Mangalore 
Province of Madras : — 
Archdiocese of Madras 
Diocese- of Hyderabad 
Diocese of Vizagapatam 
Diocese of Nagpur 


German Jesuits 
German Jesuits 
French Jesuits 
Italian Jesuits 


Mill Hill and Seculars 
Foreign Missions of Milan 
Cong, of S. Francis of Sales 
Cong, of S. Francis of Sales 


Province of Ooa : — 
Archdiocese of Goa 
Diocese of DamSo 
Diocese of Cochin 
Diocese of S. Thomd (My- 
lapur) 


Secular Clergy 
Secular Clergy 
Secular Clergy 

Secular Clergy 


Province of Pondicherry : — 
Archdiocese of Pondi- 
cherry 

Diocese of Mysore 
Diocese of Coimbatore 
Diocese of Kumbakonam 
Diocese of Malacca 


Foreign Missions of Paris 
Foreign Missions of Paris 
Foreign Missions of Paris 
Foreign Missions of Paris 
Foreign Missions of Paris 


Province of Verapoly : — 
Archdiocese of Verapoly 
Diocese of Quilon 
Vicariate A. of Emakulam 
Vicariate A. of Trichur 
Vicariate A. of Changa- 
nacherry 


Spanish Carmelites 
Belgian Carmelites 
Secular Priests 
Secular Priests 

Secular Priests 


province of Ceylon - — 
Archdiocese of Colombo 

Diocese of Jaffna 

Diocese of Kandy 
Diocese of Galle 
Diocese of Trincomalee 


Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late 

Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late 

Benedictines 
French Jesuits 
Belgian Jesuits 


The Vicariates of Bwrmay 
North Burma 
South Burma 
East Burma 


Foreign Missions of Paris 
Foreign Missions of Paris 
Foreign Missions of Milan 


19,979 

15,487 

245,266 

03,028 

49,290 

14,752 

14,169 

12,820 


335,031 

72,002 

97,259 

74,665 


143,126 

46,708 

38,731 

88,064 

26,000 


71,142 

110,090 

93,011 

91,998 

140,272 


205,521 

45,500 

27,938 

10,160 

8753 

7717 

48,525 

13,000 


Total for the whole group, 2,407,148 


The following notes will elucidate the table: — 

(1) Province of Goa.^ln the Archdiocese of Goa 
299,628 belong to Portuguese territory and 35,403 
to British territory. In the Diocese of DamSo 2,213 
belong to Portuguese territory and 69,789 to British 
territo^. Out of these latter, 26,419 are Goanese 
living in Bombay island, under the personal and not 
territorial jurisdiction of DamSo. The suffragan 
sees of Cochin and Mylapur are entirely in British 
territory. The more remote suffragan sees in Africa 
and the Far East are omitted from the list. (2) Prov- 
ince of Pondicherry . — ^In the Archdiocese of Pondi- 
cherry 25,859 belong to French territory and 117,266 
to British territory. The suffragan sees are aU in 
British India except Malacca, which is altogether 
outside India. (3) Province of Verapoly . — ^The three 
Vicariates of Emakulam, Chahganacherry. and Trichur 
consist of Catholics of the Syrian Rite, with a total of 


325,281 (Thomas Christians). By subtracting the 
figures for French India, Portuguese India, Malacca, 
and Ceylon, and separating off the Syrian vicariates, 
the total results for the Indian Empire (including 
Burma) for the year 1908 are as follows. — Latin Cath- 
olics 1,439,066; Syrian Catholics 325,281. A com- 
parison with the census of 1901 reveals an increase of 
190,325 Latin Catholics, and 2695 Syrian Catholics — 
which is probably a fair estimate of progress during 
the last eight years. As far as older statistics can be 
obtained for purposes of comparison, the total number 
of Catholics in British India (not including Burma or 
Ceylon) in 1857 was 801,858. In 1885 they had risen 
to 1,030,100, and in 1905 to 1,582,186. 

Double Jurisdiction. — One of the peculiarities 
of ecclesiastical India, though not unknown in other 
parts of the Church, is the existence in certain places 
of what is popularly known as a “ double jurisdiction.” 
The historical explanation lies in the fact that when 
the jurisdiction conflict was brought to a close in 1886, 
the Padroado sphere of influence was not restricted to 
Portuguese territory, but allowed to remain in many 
parts of British India where the Padroado clergy were 
in actual possession. In the first place the See of 
Goa was allowed to retain a considerable part of the 
coast country north and south of Goa; while the 
two ancient Sees of Cochin and Mylapur and the 
newly erected See of Damfio were all three totally 
in British territory. But it happened that in the 
case of Mylapur there existed certain widely scattered 
and isolated parishes which were actually under 
Portuguese clerical administration, and these were 
retained as exempted churches in the midst of Propa- 
ganda territory. Thus to the Bishop of Mylapur 
belong no fewer than fifteen separate churches scat- 
tered over the Diocese of Trichinopoly, with others in 
Madras, Calcutta, and Dacca giving a total number of 
twenty-eight. In the Island of Salsette, near Bom- 
bay, whioh was made over to the Diocese of DamSo, 
six churches remained attached to the Propaganda 
jurisdiction of Bombay. In some of these places both 
jurisdictions exist side by side, the one holding terri- 
torial sway, the other possessing exemption. In 
Bombay a more special arrangement was made — the 
archbishop under Propaganda enjoying territorial 
jurisdiction, while the Bishop of DamSo holds 

E ersonal jurisdiction over those who are Goanese by 
irth or otherwise connected with Padroado rule; 
and a certain complicated code exists for determining 
the jurisdiction to which individuals belong (see under 
Goa; Bombay; Damao; St. Thomas of Mylapur). 
In the Archdiocese of Verapoly (Malabar Coast) another 
form of double jurisdiction exists, this time based on 
a difference of rite. There the Latins are under the 
Archbishop of Verapoly, while the Syrian Christians 
(Syrians not by race but by liturgy only) in the same 
territorial limits are assigned to three vicars Apostolic 
of the same rite. 

The Catholic Clergy. — Under the Portuguese 
re^me, the first missionary work was done by the 
religious orders. In course of time a large body of 
native secular cler^ came into existence, some of 
whom strongly developed the apostolic spirit; but in 
general their work was to take charge of the parishes 
and mission-stations which had already been founded 
by the missionary orders. On the expulsion of the 
religious orders from Portuguese temtory in 1834, 
the whole care of the faithful devolved on the secular 
clergy, who at present work in the Dioceses of Goa, 
Cochin, Mylapur, and DamSc — a few being European 
Portuguese, and the rest natives of India. Of recent 
years a few Jesuits have been introduced in the parts 
which lie outside Portuguese territory. 

Similarly the vicariates Apostolic were initiated 
and continued to be worked Iby European mission- 
aries of different orders and nationalities, assisted by 
such secular native or other priests as they were able 
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to train up. When the hierarchy was established 
in 1886 the same regime was retained, the bishops 
being generally of the same order or congregation. 
The foregoing list shows the orders and nationalities 
in the various dioceses. The fewness of missionaries 
of British extraction in India is sometimes made a 
matter of criticism by Englishmen not conversant 
with history. They forget that at the time when 
India was assigned to vicars Apostolic, England was 
not in a condition to send out foreign missionaries. 
Secondly, it is much less than a century ago since 
England began to acquire anything like a general 
footing in the country. Even at the present time the 
clergy of England have their hands full in attending 
to the needs of their own country, and have few men 
to spare for outside enterprise. Then again, as re- 
gards the far greater part of India, ^ the nationality of 
the missionaries is a matter of indifference, since the 
work is almost entirely with native communities, who 
have to be dealt with in the vernacular. In the larger 
towns, where English is a current language, the clergy 
manage to equip themselves with a sufficient knowl- 
edge of English, and the same is true of military chap- 
lains, though in individual cases a deficiency may 
sometimes be found. Those who travel will never 
come across a European missionary in British territory 
who cannot make himself understood in English, and 
in the majority of cases the proficiency attained is 
remarkable. 

The actual statistics of the clergy for the whole 
ecclesiastical group already described may be esti- 
mated approximately at 2800 priests, of whoin about 
1050 are Europeans, and about 1750 of native ex- 
traction. By a cross division about 2000 may be 
classed as secular clergy (including the Mill Hill 
Fathers and the Foreign Mission Fathers), and about 
800 as members of religious orders or congregations. 
There are also more than 500 brothers of various 
orders and congregations, and about 3000 nuns; and 
the number of churches and chapels served rises above 
5000. 

Catholic Missionary Work. — ^The figures of 
Catholic population given above include only those 
who are ascertain^bly members of the Church — all 
converts being subjected to careful tests and instruc- 
tion before baptism. The numbers are mostly made 
up of native Christians, partly of the higher but 
chiefly of the lower castes, together with a certain 
percentage of Europeans belonging to the army, 
government and civil service, railways, etc., and a 
number of Eurasians. The Catholic p^ulation is 
densest among the Thomas Christiana of Travancore, 
where the ecclesiastical divisions are of the smallest. 
The coast districts east and west (the scene of the 
ancient Portuguese and French missions), and espe- 
cially the south of the peninsula, come next in order 
of numbers; and here the dioceses are larger. The 
farther north we go the more scanty the Catho- 
lic population becomes. Thus the Province of Agra, 
which in dimensions covers almost as much space as 
the other seven provinces taken together, ^ contains 
the smallest number of Catholics — this being a field 
which has only begun to be worked in recent times. 
At present the largest mission centres for natives are 
in Chota Nagpur, (Diocese of Calcutta) the Godaveri 
districts (Hyderabad), the Telugu districts (Madras), 
the districts of Trichinopoly, Madura, Pondicherry, 
Kumbakonam, Mysore, etc., in the south. Smaller 
but growing missions are in the Ahmednagar District 
(Poona) and the Anand District (Bombay). It has 
been estimated that the number of converts baptized 
in the year 1903 amounted to about 16,000; while 
the number of catechumens preparing for baptism 
counted about 45,000. At the present time the rate 
of progress, though not definitely ascertainable in 
detail, has certainly advanced. 

Missionary Success. — One of the moot questions 


in connexion with India is the real or supposed dif- 
ference between missionary progress in the past and in 
the present. The prevailing surface impression is 
that the Catholic body of India was built up suddenly 
within the space^ of say a century and a half by the 
Portuguese missionaries, the fruits of whose enter- 
prise we inherit and to some extent keep up without 
adding much thereto in modern times. Special in- 
vestigation would be required in order to give a docu- 
mented answer; but the following considerations will 
help towards a sound view of the case. In the first 
case, the reason usually regarded by non-Catholics as 
an adequate explanation of past success, viz., that the 
Portuguese spread the Gospel by force; or, as it is 
sometimes said, ‘^at the point of the sword”, is cer- 
tainly an exaggerated one, and in many respects 
false. There are on record a few isolated cases in 
which, equivalently at least, physical force was used — 
for instance, where a ship-load of captured pirates 
were given the option of embracing Christianity or 
being thrown into the sea. But such acts were 
entirely unsupported by authority, ecclesiastical or 
civil, besides being so rare as not to count. As to the 
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policy of the state, the local tendency was rather to 
be tolerant of paganism and to let religious propa- 

f andism go; and when, under pressure from the 
king of Portugal, an organized policy of support for 
the Faith was framed, physical coercion was not one 
of its elements. _ It may safely be said that there 
existed in the legislature no law forcing a born pagan 
to beconie a Christian; nor was compulsion exercised 
in practice. ^ The methods adopted by the State con- 
sisted, first, in a ruthless destruction of pagan temples, 
and fouling of sacred tanks in districts where the civil 
power was fully dominant and the Gospel had been 
preached and also in forbidding the public exercise 
of any alien religion within the Portuguese confines. 
Political and social advantages of various kinds were 
attached to conversion, and corresponding disabilities 
to non-conversion; and in certain parts, all adults 
over the age of fifteen were compelled to listen to 
Christian instructions on Sundays under pain of fine 
and, if obdurate, of expulsion from the district. This 
policy had partly the effect of bringing converts, often 
of dubious quality, into the Church, and partly of 
driving away from Portuguese confines those who 
were tenacious of their ancestral creed. But it is to be 
noted that these measures were by no means carried 
into effect uniformly at all times and in all places, and 
their sphere was in any case confined to the narrow 
limits of actual Portuguese territory, or even to a 
small radius round the chief centres such as Goa and 
Bassein. More defensible and even praiseworthy 
methods were also in vogue, such as making great 
account of public baptisms of converts, in which the 
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Portuguese nobility stood sponsors to the neophytes 
and bestowed on them their illustrious family names — 
hence the prevalence of De Souzas, De Mellos, Al- 
meidas, Pereiras, and even Albuquerques, etc. among 
the people to this day. Another usage was to rescue 
slaves from the slave-dealers, either^ by capture or 
purchase, and turn them into Christians; or again, 
to take charge of all orphans and bring them up in the 
Faith. In some cases outside Portuguese territory, 
conversion was promoted by affording protection to 
the helpless classes against the tjn:^nny of the Mo- 
hammedans, as occurred on the Fishery Coast . Hence 
it seems clear that practices savourmg of coercion 
were in some cases a partial, but never the sole or 
adequate, cause of conversions. This is shown by the 
fact that missionary work proceeded with equal or 
even greater success in districts altogether reinote 
from state influence, e. g. Madura, where the mission- 
aries worked on lines of persuasion, alone, ^ unaided by 
even the mere prestige of Portugal at their back. 

If then, as must be admitted, the progress of 
missionary success in modem times is not so notable 
as in the past, a complexity of causes must be as- 
signed, of which the followmg are the chief : — ^The 
early missionaries had the advantage of being pioneers 
working an open field. They were at first unham- 
pered by the existence of large communities of 
Christians needing constant parochial care. ^ They 
had; moreover, the stimulus of novelty, and their mes- 
sage had also the advantage of novelty. It came to 
the people as a suiyrise, and large bodies of converts 
could be brought in before the enemies of the Faith 
had time to formulate objections to Christianity and 
to imbue the minds of the people with them. Besides 
this there were no Protestant missions in those days 
(the first beginning of Protestant enterprise was at 
Tranquebar in 1704), so that Christianity was able 
to present an undivided front to the country, as there 
were no rival sects and creeds to be played off one 
against another. Then again, the terms on which 
Christians were admitted to baptism were much more 
lenient than nowadays. A willing disposition, accom- 
panied by a brief instruction, was in many cases taken 
as sufficient grounds for admitting thousands together 
to baptism; whereas at present a careful course of in- 
struction and probation lasting at least a whole year 
is the usual rejfuirement — less reliance being placed 
on subsequent instruction and training than was for- 
merly the case. The result is probably a better qual- 
ity of convert nowadays than in many instances was 
then secured. If it is allowed that the prestige of the 
Portuguese State went then for a great deal in favour 
of conversion, it must be added that at present the 
professed neutrality of the British Grovemment is 
nothing short of a public encouragement of indiffer- 
entism. The ideas of Western civilization are also 
undoubtedly an important obstacle to the progress 
of Christianity in modem times, for they materialize 
the people's minds and interests, induce agnosticism 
or indifferentism, sophisticate the simple, and en- 
courage theworlaly — disintegrating the old creeds, 
but building up nothing in their place. Of obsta- 
cles inherent to the people themselves, rigid conserva- 
tism of mind and the tranamels of the caste system 
are certainly of the first magnitude. Hence it is found 
to-day, as it was found in Portuguese times, that in 
places where the pressure of the State was unfelt, the 
JBrahmins were the most difficult to convert, and the 
low-caste and no-caste people the easiest. In modem 
times the greatest missionary success is invariably 
found (1) among the aborigines or depressed classes; 
(2) among those who are without caste and outside the 
influence of the Brahmins; (3) in districts most remote 
from railways and centres of civilization; and (4) in 
places where one missionary body alone holds the field. 
Among the educated classes, especially those who have 
been trained in the European manner, conversions are 


extremely rare — sometimes on account of indiffer- 
entism and unbelief imported from the west; some- 
times for want of practical seriousness of purpose in 
religious discussion, of which many are extremely 
fond; and sometimes on account of a certain slackness 
of mind and a tendency to vague viewiness, or sym- 
bolism and poetic fancy instead of a love of facing 
and gripping facts — a peculiarity temperamental to 
the eastern mind. 

Catholic Education. — Besides strictly ecclesias- 
tical ministrations to the faithful, and efforts for the 
spread of the Faith, the clergy of India take a promi- 
nent part in the educational work of the country. The 
latest complete collection of statistics in this branch 
was compiled in 1904. It includes the whole ecclesi- 
astical group already mentioned with the exception 
of Burma (according to Krose some of the figures for 
Burma can be supplied as follows: — schools, 151, with 
8983 pupils; orphans, 968). The following particu- 
lars are taken from this list: — 

Male Education : — 23 ecclesiastical seminaries with 
697 native students; 8 scholasticates of religious 
orders with 101 scholastics; 15 novitiates with 79 
novices; 12 university colleges (most of them small 
ones) with 1343 students; 67 high schools for boys 
with 9771 students; 251 middle schools with 23,889 
pupils; 2465 primary schools with 98,687 pupils; 4 
normal schools with 77 pupils; 26 industrial schools 
with 977 pupils; 17 schools for catechists with 277 
students; 114 male orphanages with 5141 inmates; 
76 boarding schools with 6037 inmates. 

Female Education : — 67 novitiates for conventual 
orders with 450 novices; 61 high schools with 3202 
pupils; 248 middle schools with 15,229 pupils; 683 
primary schools with 41 ,263 pupils ; 1 1 normal schools 
with 186 pupils; 59 industrial schools with 2335 
pupils; 138 female orphanages with 7489 inmates; 
108 boarding schools with 5220 inmates. The total 
number of children under education in C 'atholic schools 
is 204,481 (137,326 boys and 67,155 girls). This 
figure includes 12,650 orphans of both sexes. 

It is to be noted that the numbers of pupils in 
schools includes a large proportion of non-Catnolics. 
The policy of opening our schools to outsiders is due to 
the fact that in many places the (-atholics are either 
too few or too poor to maintain efficient schools and 
colleges for themselves alone, and the admission of 
others is in most cases the only means by which a good 
education under Catholic auspices can be secured. 
Under such arrangements religious instruction is 
given apart to the (jatholic pupils; but the slightest 
show of propagandism has to be avoided with regard 
to the others. The part played by the Catholic clergy 
in the general educational work of the country, as well 
as the results, second to none, which are obtained, 
brings ^eat prestige to the Catholic body. It also 
establishes excellent relations with large numbers of 
better-class Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsecs, etc., who 
openly express their indebtedness to the “Fathers" 
who have educated them, and are commonly ready to 
befriend them. It is mainly to this prominence in 
educational work that the Catholic clergy owe the 
high esteem which they enjoy in the country. 

Catholic Literary Enterprise. — On the whole 
the Catholic clergy of India do not make much use of 
the press as a means of exercising influence on those 
outside the Fold. Their publications consist mostly 
of the Scriptures, Bible histories, catechisms, prayer- 
bookSj, and works of instruction, some in English, but 
most m the vernacular, executed at mission presses in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Trichinopoly, Mangalore, Agra, 
Bettiah, etc. Of Catholic weekly newspapers there 
are several such as “The Catholic Herald of India" 
(Calcutta) ; “The Examiner" (Bombay) ; “The Catho- 
lic Watchman" (Madras); “The Catholic Register" 
(San Thom6) — all in English; “0 Crente", official 
organ of the Archdiocese of Goa; “ 0 Anglo-Lusitano", 
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representing the Goan community in Bombay; beside 
several others in English and sundry local idioms. 
On the whole the Catholic press confines its attention 
to Catholic interests without entering into the social or 
political affairs of the country. For the use of the 
clergy a ‘ ‘ Promptuarium Canonico-Liturgicum ” is 
published at Ernakulam. Mention should also be 
made of the ‘'Madras Catholic Directory”, giving the 
status of the dioceses for the whole of India, and pub- 
lished annually since the year 1851. 

Protestant Missionary Work. — ^The first Protest- 
ant missionaries to set foot in India were two Luther- 
ans from Denmark, who began work m 1705 in the 
Danish settlement of Tranquebar. Their first step 
was to translate the Bible into Tamil, and afterwards 
into Hindustani. They made little progress at first, 
but gradually spread to Madras, Cuddalore, and Tan- 
jore. In 1750 Schwartz carried on the work thus 
begun and extended it to Tinnevelly near Cape Como- 
rin. After the Lutherans came the Baptists, who 
began work at Serampur near Calcutta. In 1758 a 
Danish missionary first devoted attention to Calcutta. 
In 1799 there was a great outburst of energy at Seram- 
pur, whose missionaries are said in the space of ten 
years to have translated the Bible into thirty-one 
languages or dialects, and by 1816 had formed a com- 
munity of 700 converts. The London Missionary 
Society entered the field in 1798. By the “New 
Charter” of 1813 the East India Company provided 
for the establishment of the Anglican Archbishopric 
of Calcutta, with three archdeaconries, one for each 
presidency. This led the way; to further enterprise 
on the part of the Church Missionary Society, which 
started in 1814, and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, which followed in 1826. Their greatest 
successes were scored in Southern India, in the fields 
already opened by the Lutherans. In 1835 the See of 
Madras was established, and in 1837 that of Bombay. 
In 1877 two missionary bishops assistant to the 
Bishop of Madras were appointed for the Tinnevelly 
missions, and new sees were erected at Lahore and 
Rangoon, in Burma. The missionary^ Bishopric of 
Travancore and Cochin was established in 1879. The 
first missionary sent by the Church of Scotland arrived 
in 1830. Since then the Presbyterian Church of Ire- 
land, the Wesleyan Methodists, the Salvation Army, 
and various other bodies, European and American, 
have been added to the list. Summing up the figures 
of progress, we find that in 1830 there were only nine 
Protestant missionary societies at work, with about 
27,000 native Protestants in India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
In 1870 there were no fewer than thirty-five such 
societies, with an estimate of 318,363 Protestant 
Christians. In 1852 there were 459 Protestant mis- 
sionaries and in 1872 there were 606. Features of the 
Protestant methods of work are: the spread of the 
Scriptures in the local vernacular; education of 
children specially in vernacular schools; special 
efforts in the way of female education; and a very 
extensive use of native missionaries, not only or- 
dained ministers, but also lay preachers both male and 
female (Hunter’s “Indian Empire”). 

Great stress is sometimes laid on the rapid growth of 
Protestant numbers, and the relatively smaller in- 
crease of Catholic numbers. Thus Mr. J. N. Farquhar, 
writing in the “Contemporary Review” for May, 1908, 
offers the following comparisons (Catholics including 
Latins and Syrians, and comprising British and French 
but not Portuguese India; while Protestants include 
all native Christians in India excluding Burma) : — 



Catholics. 

Protestants. 

1851 

732,887 

91,092 

1871 

934,400 

224,258 

1891 

1,313,653 

559,661 

1901 

1,550,614 

871,991 


From these and other figures he calculates that, 
whereas the Catholic increase for fifty years is only 
111.5 per cent, that of the Protestants during the same 
period is S57.2 per cent. The question is a compli- 
cated one, because we do not know the methods by 
which the Protestant figures are obtained, i. e. 
whether they include only really initiated Christians; 
what proportion of the conversions are permanent, 
or how far pecuniary assistance has to do with many 
of them. Putting this aside, it is to be noted that 
whereas most of our Catholic energy is taken up by 
permanent ministrations to numerous stable bodies of 
hereditary Catholics, Protestant missionary enterprise 
IS to a great extent of recent origin, and has had before 
it an open field. The different missionary societies on 
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their first arrival find themselves free from pre-exist- 
ing ties, and can give their whole energy to breaking 
new ground in remote districts, where there is always 
the best chance of securing rapid results. Only after 
the pioneer work is finished, and the Protestant con- 
verts are settled down as hereditary Christians, will 
the comparison of percentages provide a fair test. 
Moreover if percentages are left aside, ^ and attention 
paid to the actual growth of numbers, it will be found 
from the above figures that whereas Catholics have 
increased by 817,727, Protestants during^ the same 
period have only increased by 780,899. This fact puts 
quite a different aspect on tne case. . 

Architectitre and ARCHiBOLOGY. — India is rich 
in archaeological monuments of various kinds, and 
presents a remarkable variety of architectural works 
of highest excellence, embodying the history of the 
past. First come the stupas or topes connected with 
early Buddhism, and dating centuries before Christ. 
The chief of these are found at Sarnath near Benares, 
Gaya, Sanchi, and other parts of Northern India, the 
scene of the original Buddhist movement, and at 
Anuradhapura etc , in Ceylon. The country is also 
dotted over with Buddhist rock-cut temples and 
monasteries dating from a century before Christ to 
about the seventh century a. D., the most important 
being those at Ellora and Ajunta, Nasick, Badami, 
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Kennery in Salsette, and Karli near Poona, etc.; be- 
sides these there are numerous Brahminical rock- 
temples dating from about the seventh century, 
apparently in imitation of Buddhist precedent. Of 
these the best known is that of Elephanta near Bom- 
bay. From the seventh century a. d. there was a 
^eat development of Hindu temple-building, chiefly 
in the South of India — of which noble specimens are 
to be seen in the Mysore and Dharwar districts, e. g. 
Lakundi, Aivally^ Paddatgul, Badami, etc., near 
Gadag, and also m the parts round about Madras. 
Hindu architecture reached its climax in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, as at Vijayanagar, 
Madura, Tanjore, Tnchinopoly, and other places near 
the Coromandel Coast. Nor should^ Benares or the 
Orissa Coast be omitted. In the thirteenth century 
the Jains of Rajputana had attained wonderful per- 
fection in the marble carvings of the interiors of their 
temples, of which the finest specimens are seen on 
Mount Abu and at Gimar. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries Moslem art also grew to the 
highest perfection in Agra, Delhi, and other northern 
centres, and also in the Deccan sultanates at Gul- 
berga, Golconda, and Bijapur. At Ahmedabad a 
special kind of Moslem architecture was developed 
through the employment of Hindu workmen under 
_ Mohammedan direction; while in Sind the mausoleums 
are remarkable for the splendour of their interior 
decoration with encaustic tile-work. Among secular 
buildings the palaces of rajahs and sultans, and the 
hill forts of various chiefs, are objects of interest. 
Add to this the eminence attained by Indian artisans 
of the past in all kinds of jewelle^ work, brass work, 
enamel work, wood carving, weaving, and embroidery, 
and it will be seen that there is probably no country 
which might more profitably be visited by the art 
student than India. 

Catholic Arcbleologt. — Except for the reputed 
tomb of St. Thomas near Mylapur, the two shrines 
at the Great and Little Mounts close by, a few early 
stone monuments, and a few inscriptions on copper in 
Travancore, ecclesiastical antiquities are wanting be- 
fore Portuguese times. The Portuguese churches of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, though with- 
out pretension to high artistic style, were in many 
cases majestic and imposing. The &iest group was 
naturally at Goa, but the ruins at Bassein and Chaul 
near Bombay are also of remarkable interest both for 
number and Size. Elsewhere the churches are mostly 
of secondary importance. The presence of Portu- 
guese Christianity is marked by numerous stone 
crosses of a peculiar shape scattered about the coun- 
ty, especially along the seashores and on the tops of 
hills near Bombay. Among modem buildings of 
note may be mentioned the cathedrals of Allamibad 
and Lahore, the college churches of Mangalore and 
Trichinopoly, and the parish churches of Karachi and 
the Holy Name, Bomb^. The college buildings of 
Trichinopoly, Calcutta, Darjeeling, and Bombay are 
also worthy of mention. 

Religious Policy of Govehnmbnt. — ^With regard 
to religion, the Indian Government maintains an atti- 
tude of strict neutrality. The Church of England is 
not in any sense ‘*by law established and whatever 
official countenance is given to it rests purely on the 
principle of providing for the religious requirements 
of subjects belonging to its communion, e. g. by ap- 
pointments and salaries for bishops, military chap- 
lains, and subsidies for the building or mainte- 
nance of military churches. A similar patronage, 
etc., is extended to the Scotch Presbylierian Church, 
and in a less de^ee to the, Catholic Church. No better 
statement of the details of the law can be found than 
that contributed by Mr. J. A. Saldanha to the “Ex- 
aminer” of 23 February, 1907, and 24 July, 1909, 
which runs as follows: — 

In British India . — One of the fundamental principles 


of the British Government in India is the toleration 
and equal protection of all religions. Every religious 
denomination enjoys the utmost freedom of action, 
and the religious privileges and susceptibilities of 
every community, caste, and class are respected with 
the most delicate care. This policy drew encomiums 
as early as 1818 from Abb^ Dubois, a French mission- 
ary of Southern India, who in the preface to his 
treatise on “Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremo- 
nies ” attributes the strength of the British power in 
India among other causes to “the inviolable respect 
which they constantly show for the customs and reli- 
gious belief of the country; and the protection they 
afford to the weak as well as to the strong, to the 
Brahmin as to the Pariah, to the Christian^ to the 
Mahomedan, and to the Pagan”. This attitude of 
toleration, protection, and equal treatment of all reli- 
gions was affirmed in the most emphatic language in 
the royal proclamation of 1858. — “We declare it to be 
Our royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of 
their religious faith or observances, but all shall alike 
enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the Law; 
and We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
may be in authority under Us, that they abstain from 
all interference with the religious belief or worship 
of any of Our subiects, on paip of Our highest dis- 
pleasure”. Assemblies within religious edifices or 
outside are never to be interfered with in British 
India except in cases of disorder. The police authori- 
ties have only, the right of licensing and regulating 
public assemblies on public roads under Act V of 1861. 
On the other hand, under the same enactment they 
are bound to keep order “in the neighbourhood of 
places of worship, during the time of public worship ”, 
The utmost liberty is allowed to preach on religious 
subjects even in public streets, provided no cause is 
given to offend the religious feelings of the hearers or 
others, and no disturbance of public peace or obstruc- 
tion to traffic is caused. No restriction is imposed on 
other means of propagating a religion, except such as 
would bring the measures within any of the offences 
against religion or the offence of defamation as defined 
in the penal code. 

Even practices regarded by the educated classes as 
grossly superstitious are tolerated. It is only in places 
to which the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act, 
1890, has been specifically extended that measures can 
be legally taken to prevent the infliction of unnecessary 
pain on animals in connexion with sacrifices, etc . But 
the superstitious and religious but inhuman practices 
ofSattisind of have been abolished by the strong 
hand of law. 

No native of British India, nor any natural-bom 
subject of His Majesty the King resident therein, is by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, col- 
our, disabled from holding any office under the British 
Government (3 and 4 Will. I V, c. 85) . The scrupulous 
regard to the policy of non-interference with religious 
practices of the people in British India is carried so 
far that the courts have always refused to interfere with 
the internal autonomy of castes. The principle is that 
where the caste exercises jurisdiction on a subject 
which interests its members, it is enough if it proceeds 
according to caste usage and exercises its powers with 
due care and in accordance with custom {see I. L. R. 
24 Bom. 30; 26 Bom. 174). Where a community is a 
private and voluntary religious society resting upon a 
consensual basis, the law observed is that the members 
make rules for themselves and may constitute a tri- 
bunal to enforce the rules, and the decision of that 
tribunal is binding when it has acted within the scope 
of its authority and in a manner consonant with the 
general principles of justice. When the decision of a 
aomestic tribunal has been arrived at bona fide, the 
court has no jurisdiction to interfere (I. L. R. XI 
Bom. 174) . Act I of 1880 is the only enactment in the 
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British Indian Statute Book relating to religious 
societies. It confers on bodies associated for the pur- 
pose of maintaining religious worship certain powers 
in respect of (1) appointment of new trustees in cases 
not otherwise provided for, (2) vesting their proper- 
ties in these new trustees without a formal instrument, 
and (3) dissolution of the societies by three-fifths of 
their number at a meeting convened for such purpose. 
Questions regarding the validity of the appointments 
of any trustee, as to whether any person is a member 
of a society, etc., can be submitted for adjudication to 
the High Court. This Act confers only certain ena- 
bling powers on religious associations, and allows High 
Courts to interfere only when there are certain disputes 
within an association. 

One of the striking features of the British Adminis- 
tration in India — the result of its respect for the cus- 
toms of the people — is that by far the great mass of 
them are allowed to regulate their laws of succession, 
inheritance, property, etc., according to their im- 
memorial usages. The enactments regarding succes- 
sion, wills, etc., are 
intended for com- 
munities who are 
supposed not to have 
any set usages to fall 
back upon. The 
State scrupulously 
avoids interference 
even with the usages 
of converts to Chris- 
tianity. In Abra- 
ham V. Abraham (9 
M. I. A., 195) the 
Privy Council held, 

‘^The profession of 
Christianity releases 
the convert from the 
trammels of Hindu 
Law, but it does, not 
of necessity involve 
any change in the 
rights or relations of 
the convert in mat- 
ters with which 
Christianity has no 
concern, such as his 
rights and interests in, and powers over, property. 
The convert, though not bound as to such matters, 
either by the Hindu Law or by any other positive 
law, may by his course of conduct after his con- 
version have shown by what law he intended to 
be governed as to these matters.” A recent de- 
cision of the Bombay High Court has gone so far 
as to recognize the legal existence of the peculiar 
system of Hindu co-parcenership among the native 
Christians of Kanara (8 Bom. L. &. 770) . It is inter- 
esting to note how, where the State has thought fit to 
pass special enactments as to marriages and dissolu- 
tion of marria^s amoi^ Christians or converts, the 
usages of the Roman Catholics have been duly re- 
spected, as in the Christian Marriage Act of 1872 (Sec- 
tions 9, 10, 30, 32, 65), and the Dissolution of Native 
Converts' Marriages Act, 1866, Section 34, which pro- 
vides that ‘'nothing contained in this Act shall be 
taken to render invalid any marriage of a native con- 
vert to Roman Catholicism, if celebrated in accord- 
ance with the rules, rites, ceremonies, and customs of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” Such laws or usages 
as inflict on any person forfeiture of rights or property, 
and may be held in any way to impair or affect any 
right of inheritance, by reason of his renouncing or 
having been excluded from the communion of any 
religion or being deprived of caste, have been declared 
illegal by Act XXI of 1851. 

The only apparent exception to the policy of equal 
favour to all religious communities is the modest en- 


dowment of the established religion by the main- 
tenance of Protestant Anglican Bishops and civil 
chaplains, and churches under their control and their 
establishment. This arose from the fact that the 
officers of the East India Company, who established 
British dominion in India, consisted mainly of Anglican 
Protestants; and while the East India Company took 
good care to maintain old Hindu and Mohammedan 
religious edifices and the establishments of their min- 
isters of worship which had been endowed and main- 
tained by previous rulers, it was but natural that it 
should have provided for an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment needed for the majority of its officers. The 
Government of India Act, 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 
85), w’hile authorizing the Anglican ecclesiastical in- 
stitution provides for the appointment of two chap- 
lains of the Church of Scotland on the establishment 
of each presidency. "Provided always that nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent 
the Governor-General in Council from granting from 
time to time to any sect, persuasion, or community of 

Christians, not being 
of the United Church 
of England and Ire- 
land, or of the 
Church of Scotland, 
such sums of money 
as may be expedient 
for the purpose of in- 
struction or for the 
maintenance of 
places of worship.” 

In the last respect 
the Government of 
India cannot be said 
to be partial to Chris- 
tians as compared 
with non-Christians; 
since it spends large 
sums of State money 
over a number of 
non - Christian reli- 
gious edifices and 
institutions in con- 
tinuance and perpet- 
uation of the practice 
of their predecessors 
in the government of the country. This is done 
either directly by periodical payments, or indirectly 
by means of inams or grant lands free from assess- 
ment. The Anglican ecclesiastical establishments had 
their origin in the ancient chaplaincies attached to the 
East India Con^any's factories in India. 

The Roman Catholic religion comes in for rather an 
insignificant share of the State's bounty. Catholic 
troops are allowed the ministration of Catholic priests, 
but the State does not maintain them on anything 
like the scale extended to Anglican chaplains — the 
expenditure on Catholic military chaplains and their 
establishments, etc., for the whole of the Indian Army 
amounting to Rs. 284,000 per annum. (The rupee 
varies in value from 30 to 32 cents.) An instructive 
commentary on this part of the subject is furnished by 
the figures of expenditure in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Church of England costs Rs. 289,708 per annum; 
the Church of Scotland Rs. 34,435; while tne Catholic 
Church receives only Rs. 10,374, or about equal to the 
salary of one Anglican senior chaplain. (The monthly 
allowance of Rs. 500 given to the archbishop is for 
statistical returns.) Compare this with the annual 
cash allowances given to non-Christian temples and 
mosques, amounting to not less than Rs. 255,000; in 
addition to the enormous revenues derived from lands 
presented to them by the State, on which the mere 
assessment (which of course is not recovered) comes 
to close on Rs. 900,000. In other words, the British 
Government spends on non-Christian temples and 
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mosques over eleven lacs of rupees every year in the 
Bombay Presidency alone. Whether this obligation 
is inherited from its predecessors, and if so to what 
extent, is more than one can venture to say. In any 
case it throws out into bold relief the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of the British Government to the religious 
susceptibihties of its non-Christian subjects. 

In regard to educational institutions, the British 
Government in India generously patronizes and aids 
with grants schools and colleges established by individ- 
uals or associations, whether religious or secular. It 
is important to note that the Government educational 
authorities never think of interfering with the arrange 
ments made in these aided schools for imparting reli- 
gious instruction. What the Universities Act (VIII 
of 1904) and the educational codes require is that 
the schools and colleges should be efficiently main- 
tained for imparting secular instruction up to the 
standard required. The question of the religious 
instruction of the pupils, even in institutions main- 
tained by purely religious bodies, is one with 'which 
Government does not concern itself. Teachers of 
religion are not paid by Government as such, but they 
are allowed perfect freedom in selecting the subjects of 
religious instruction, the time of the day chosen, and 
the method of treatment. One cannot help wondering 
why this policy of the Government in India^ viz., of 
non-interference with religious teaching m aided 
schools, cannot be adopted in England as a solution of 
its educational difficulty. 

The British Indian law recognizes not only corporate 
bodies "with rights of property vested in the corpora- 
tion apart from its individual members, but also the 
juridical persons or subjects called foundations. A 
Hindu or a Mohammedan can establish a religious or 
charitable institution by simply expressing his purpose 
and endowing it; and the State will give effect to the 
bounty or at least protect it. A formal trust is not 
required for this purpose (I. L. E., 12 Bombay, 247; 7 
Allahabad, 178) . Under the native system of govern- 
ment it was looked upon as a heinous offence to ap- 
propriate to secular purposes the estate that had once 
been dedicated to pious uses (W. and B. ; H. L. 202,817) . 
The State, however, in its secular executive and judicial 
capacity habitually intervened to prevent fraud and 
waste in dealing with religious endo-wments. It was 
quite in accordance with the legal consciousness of the 
people that the Bombay Regulation XVII of 1827 gave 
to the collector a visitatorial power enabling him to en- 
force an honest and proper administration of religious 
endowments. The connexion of the Government in 
its executive capacity with Hindu and Mohammedan 
foundations was brought to an end for Bombay by 
Bombay Act VII of 1863, and for Bengal and Madras 
by Act XX of 1863. But the existence of sacred 
property and of the rights and obligations connected 
with it as objects of the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts is recognized by the laws j ust referred to. The 
law which protects the foundation against external 
violence guards it also internally against maladminis- 
tration, and regulates, conformably to the central 'prin- 
ciple of the institution, the use of its augmented funds. 
It is only as subject to this control in the general inter- 
est of the conamunity that the State through the law- 
courts recognizes merely artificial persons. It guards 
property and rights as devoted, and thus belonging, so 
to speak, to a particular allowed purpose, only on a 
condition of varying the application when either the 
purpose has become impracticable, useless, or perni- 
cious, or the funds have augmented in an extraordi- 
nanr measure.^ This principle is recognized in the law 
of England as it was in the Roman law, whence indeed 
it was derived by the modem codes of Europe, and is 
applied to religious institutions in India. The courts 
can draw up schemes for the management of a reli- 
gious endowment and its funds, when internal disputes 
arise among its administrators or those interested in 


it, giving, however, due consideration to the established 
practice of the institution and position of the priests or 
ministers of worship and of other persons connected 
with it (see Justice West’s remarks in I. L.R , 12 Bom. 
247). Religious endowments have been held not to 
be vested in the public at large, but in that part of the 
public for whose religious benefit they were originally 
established (I. L. R., 7 All. 178). 

The Courts in India have always refused to recog- 
nize the authority of the parishioners or the congrega- 
tions of a church founded by the people themselves or 
their ancestors, and devoted to reli^ous worship ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic ritual, to manage or 
divert its temporalities independently of their ecclesi- 
astical superiors subject to the See of Rome, much less 
to interfere in its public worship or change the charac- 
ter thereof. Whatever be the rights of what are called 
‘^juntas'’ in certain parishes, the congregations are 
not deemed to have any legal existence independent 
of the -vicar under the vicar Apostolic or bishop deriv- 
ing his authority from the pope (see the decision of the 
Madras High Court of Feb., 1895, and the sub-judge’s 
decision conformed to it, printed in the “History of 
the Diocese of Mangalore”, pp. 213-218). 

In Native States . — In the Interpretation Act, 1889 
(52 and 53 Viet. ch. 63), the expression “India” is 
defined as meaning British India together with any 
territories of any native prince dr chief under the 
suzerainty of Her Majesty, exercised through the 
Governor General of India or through any governor 
or other officer subordinate to the Governor General 
of India. The territory of the Native States is not 
British territory; nor are their subjects British sub- 
jects. But the sovereignty over them, as Sir Courte- 
nany Ilbert in his “Government of India” aptly 
observes, “is divided between the British Govern- 
ment and their rulers in proportions which differ 
greatly according to the history and importance of the 
several States, and which are regulated partly by 
treaties or less formal engagements, partly by sanaas 
or charters, and partly by usage”. The British Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to protect these states from 
external aggression. But Government “as the para- 
mount power (a) exercises exclusive control over the 
foreign relations of the State; (6) assumes a general 
but a limited responsibility for the internal peace of 
the State; (c) assumes a special responsibility for the 
safety and welfare of the British subjects resident in the 
State ” . The last is eni oyed by delegat ion from Indian 
principalities expressed by treaty or based on tacit and 
long usage. Such delegated jurisdiction is exercised 
also on British railways running through protected 
states, in civil stations, cantonments, and residences 
within them. In these areas a larjje number of 
British-Indian enactments have been introduced by 
the Governor General of India under the operation of 
Act XXI of 1879, the preamble of which runs as 
follows: — Whereas by treaty, capitulation, agree- 
ment, grant, usage, sufferance and other lawful means, 
the Governor General of India in Council has power 
and jurisdiction within divers places beyond the 
limits of British India.” It is by virtue of this legis- 
lative provision, that the Divorce Act (IV of 1869, as 
amended by Acts XI of 1889 and II of 1900), the 
Christian Marriage Act (XV of 1872, as amended by 
Acts II of 1891 and II of 1892), the Administrator 
General Act (II of 1874, as amended by Acts IX of 
1890 and VI of 1900), Married Woman’s Property 
Act (III of 1874), Births, Deaths and Marriages 
Registration Act (as amended by Act XVI of 1890) 
and Pilgrim Ships Act (XIV of 1895) have been made 
applicable to subjects of His Majesty within the 
dominions of Princes or States in India under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty. 

The British Government also exercises jurisdiction 
in some Native States over the subjects or a class of 
the subjects, of such states, which is called residuary; 
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that is, what remains outside the actual sovereign 
powers exercised by the native princes. When 
any Indian chief dies without an heir, or leaving 
a minor heir, or proves himself incapable of ruling, 
the British Government steps in and administers 
the affairs of the State through their agent, and 
exercises what has been named by Sir William 
Lee-Warner (“Protected Princes of India”, p. 330), 
substituted jurisdiction. In such case it is the Gov- 
ernor-General of India or the local governors that 
conduct the administration, while the British Indian 
Legislatures are unable to extend their authority over 
the native subjects of Indian Princes or their territory. 
It is the prerogative of the Crown and not of the 
British-Indian Legislatures, whose enactments may be 
introduced only by the British executive authority 
by means of special orders. In the exercise of the 
substituted jurisdiction, as in Mysore during a long 
minority administration, a large number of Indian 
legislative enactments have been introduced in several 
Native States. The Native States administrations 
have also built up 
their legislative code 
on the model of the 
British-Indian legis- 
lation. Thus we 
shall find that there 
is no State in which 
the Indian Penal 
Code or some code 
like it has not been 
introduced with all 
the provisions relat- 
ing to offences 
against religion (Sec- 
tions 296-29S Indian 
Penal Code) . ^ But 
there is not a single 
Native State which 
can boast among its 
legislative achieve- 
ments any enact- 
ments similar to the 
Caste and Religious 
Disabilities act (XXI 
of 1851), which de- 
clares as illegal 
“such laws or usages 
as inflict on any person forfeiture of rights or prop- 
erty or may be held in any way to impair or affect 
any right of inheritance, by reason of has renouncing 
or having been excluded from the communion of any 
religion or being deprived of caste”. It is a master- 
piece of British statesmanship and policy of toleration 
and equal protection of all religions. That it should 
not find a place in the statute book of a State like 
Mysore governed on the highest liberal principles, in 
which a native Catholic of the State rose to the emi- 
nent position of a judge of the JVtysore High Court 
and then that of a member of the Council of Admin- 
istration, and in which Christianity thrives splendidly 
side by side with Hinduism and every other religion, 
is an enigma which outsiders are at a loss to under- 
stand. The agitation for the introduction of legis- 
lation on the lines of the British-Indian enactment in 
the large Native States of Mysore and Travancore 
has failed woefully. 

But for this flaw in the administration of the 
Native States, it must be said to their credit that the 
principle of religious toleration has been generally 
respected by Indian princes and rulers. There have 
been some rare instances in which the British Gov- 
ernment has found it necessary to interfere on the 
score of religious intolerance of a chief. One of 
the notable cases was the refusal of Lord Ripon 
to allow the Maharajah of Indore to restrict the 
freedom of religious worship of the Canadian mis- 
VII.— 47 


sionaries within their own houses and in their own 
premises, a privilege which has extended to their 
converts and dependents, the native subjects of His 
Highness. Though there are native rulers, who have 
not surrendered a jot of their mternal sovereignty over 
their native subjects, yet their very existence is toler- 
ated and guaranteed on the condition of their main- 
taining a just and peaceful administration combined 
with toleration of all religions — if not equal protection 
of all religious bodies and sects. The latter condition 
of equal protection could not be exacted from Indian 
chiefs by a European Government which boasts of 
an established Church supported by the State at 
home — though it has practically kept itself free from 
such an entanglement in India. So every Indian 
State has its established church— generally that of 
the religion of the chief — maintained out of public 
funds. Many a ruler has at the same time extended 
his patronage to religious communities other than 
that to which he belongs by grants of land to their 
places of worship and nemnuks or allowances to their 

religious ministers. 
There are numerous 
Christian education- 
al and charitable 
institutions in native 
States, which have 
received^ large 
grants-in-aid from 
Indian chiefs and 
darbars. Christian 
bishops and mission- 
aries are generally 
treated with marked 
respect and receive 
every courtesy from 
darbars and their of- 
ficers. Christian re- 
ligious propaganda 
is, it is true, looked 
upon with disfavour 
by the people especi- 
ally those of higher 
castes of Hindus, and 
with the almost im- 
passable barriers of 
caste or fanaticism 
the progress of 
Christianity is necessarily slow in Inclia, and slower 
still in most Native States which support an estab- 
lished church. Foreign missionaries in some States 
suffer from the prohibition against their acquiring 
lands, but this prohibition does not apply to na- 
tive Christians, in whose names any number of lands 
can be purchased for the use of missions. On the 
whole, Christian missionaries have to be thankful for 
the liberal principles on which native administrations 
are conducted under the guiding hand of the British 
Government. 

ECCLESIA.STICA.L LITERATURE. — From the Catholic point of 
view nothing in the way of a complete general history of the 
Church in India has yet been written, though the materials for 
such a work are abundant and might easily be collected. They 
consist chiefly of the records and histories of the different relig- 
ious orders, collections of official documents, monographs on 
particular missions and biographies of eminent missionaries — 
as well as occasional literature of various hinds. Some rather 
scanty general histories have been written by Protestants; bat 
most of them are vitiated by a marked animus against Roman 
Catholicism, and have to be read with caution. The foUowing 
is a somewhat promiscuous list of works, most of which are 
easily accessible: On the Thomas Christiana. — Macken-zie, 
Christianity in Travancore (1901), Medlycott, India and the 
Apoetle St Thomas (1905); Paulin, Bistorim Ecclesice Mala- 
haricw (Rome, 1745) ; Geddes, The Church of Malabar and the 
Synod of Diamver (1694); Philipos, The Syrian Church in Mala- 
bar (1869); Kbnnet, St. Thomas., Apostle of India (1882); 
Milne Rab, Syrian Church in India (1892); Howard, Chns- 
tians of St Thomas (1864). Concerning the Portuguese. — Lapi- 
TAU, D^couvertes et conguites des Portuguais (1533) ; O Chronista 
de Tissuary; Souza, Asia Portuguesa (1666) ; Du Barros, Dec- 
cadas (1777); Dellon, Relation de Vlnqmsition de Ooa; Fon- 
seca, Sketch of the City of Goa (Bombay, 1878); Bullarium 
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PatToncUus PortugcdlicB Regum (Lisbon* 1868); Cottineau, 
Historical Sketch of Goa (Madras, 1831); Toerib, Estatistica de 
India Portuguesa (Bombay, 1879); De Souza, Onente Con- 
quistada (1881); D’Orset, Portuguese Discoveries, Dependencies 
and Miseions (1893) ; Danvers, The Partugueae in India (18^) , 
0 Onente Portuguez; Gouvea, Jornada de Arcehispo de Goa 
(1809). On. the Jurisdiction Struggle. — Life of Hartmann 
(1868), Strickland, The Goa Schism (1853); Bussibrbs, His- 
toria do Scisma Portuguez (Lisbon, 1864) , a cojjious pamphlet 
literature dating from 1858 to 1893, all out of print. 

Monographs and Biographies, — Lettres edi^ntes et curieuses 
by M. U780); Bertrand, MSmoires historipies sur lea Mis- 
sions (1847) ; Idem, La Mission de Madure (f854h Idem, Li- 
tres edifiantes et cvneuses (Madura, 1865) ; Saint Ctr, La Mis- 
sion du Madure (Paris, 1859); Guchbn, Cinquanie ans de 
Madwre (1887); Moore, History of the Mangalore Missoni 
SuAN, Uinde Tamovle (1901) ; Litteroe Annuae Soc. J esu QLJZ 
etc.); Rerum a Soc, Jeau in Onente gestarum volumm (1574); 
Caerbz, Atl^ Oeographicus SJ. (1900) ; Goldie, First Chris- 
tian Mission to the Great Mogul (1897) , La Mission de Vizaga- 
paJtam (1890) ; Tenant, Christianity in Ceylon; Fortunat, Au 
pays des Rafas [Rajputana] (1906) ; Coleridge, Life and letters 
of St. Francis Wavier (London, 1886) ; Monumenta Xaveriana 
(Madrid, 1900); Ceos, Vie de St. Frangois Xavier (Toulouse, 
1898); Anthony Marz, Life of Dr A. Hartmann Suaxj, 

Mgr. AUms Canoz (189U; Zaleski, Les Martyrs de Unde 
(1900). General and Sundry.— Mapp^i, Hisionarum In- 
dicarum Libri (Cologne, 1593) ; Db Houdt, jffietoire Q^^aJ^des 
Voyages (1753); Croze, ChrisHanisme de VInde (1758); Tiep- 
pbntaller-Benouilli, Description de VInde (1786); Pauli- 
Nus A S. BARTHOLOM.fflO, India orientalis chnstiana ^ome, 
1794) ; Murrat^ Discoveries and travels in Asia (1820) ; Hough, 
Christianity in India (1839) ; Mullbaubr, Oeachichte der Kath. 
Miasionen in Oatindien (Freiburg, 1852) : Marshall, Christian 
Missions (London, 1862); Wernbr, Atlas des Missions Catho- 
liques (1886); Idem, Urhis Terrarum Qatholicus (Freiburg, 
1890); Smith, The Converstona of India (London, 1893); 
Strickland, The Jesuits in India (1852); Idem, Catholic Mis- 
sions %n S. India (1865); Fanthomb, Reminiscences of Agra. 
A series of travellers’ accounts since the days of Marco Polo; 
The Bombay Gazetteer, the Madras and other manuals passim; 
Hunter, Indian Empire, and passim in Imperial Qaz^eer; 
Madras CdtAolic Directory each year from 1851 to 1909; Bu- 
chanan, Christian Researches in Asia (1811); Da Cunha, 
Chaidand Baaaein (1876) ; The Origin of Bombay (1900) ; Stew- 
ard, History of Bengal (1813); Calcutta Review, V, p. 242: 
Portuguese in North India; Ibid. (Ajpril, 1881L The InguisUim; 
Vindication of de Nohih in East and West (Dec,, 1905); Ed- 
WARDBS, The Rise of Bombay (1902)* The Bombay Examiner 
files 1907 and onwards for History of Bombay Vicanate; a large 
ecclesiastical bibliography will be found in D’Orsby, Portu- 
guese Discoveries, p. Ziy set. , 

Secular Literature — Allen, Narrative of Indian History 
(1909); Cyclopedia of India (London, 1908); Smith, Early his- 
lory of iMia; Smith, Aso&a in Riders of India series; Hoernle 
AND Stark, History of India; Dutt, Anaent and Modem 
India (Calcutta, 1889-1890); Fooim, Medieval India in Story 
of the Nations series; Bees, The Muhammadans in Epochs 
of India series; Bernier, Travels, ed, by Constable, Rid- 
ers of India series (Clive, Warren Hastings, etc.); Mallbson, 
History of the French in India (London, 1868) ; Mallison, De- 
cisive battles of India; Hunter, Brief history of the Indian peo~ 
JoppBN, Historical Atlas of Indian Hunter, The Indian 
Empire (London, 1893); Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer of India 
(1910); Haug, Essays on the Parsis, ed. West; Weber, 
History of Indian Literature (London, 1892); Cust, Modem 
Languages of the East Indies (London, 1898) ; Dowson, Dic- 
tionary of Hindu mythology, rdigion, geography, history and 
literature (1879); Monibr- Williams, Modem India and the 
Indiana; Hodgson, Essays relating to Indian subjecie; Bxoan- 
DBT, Life or Legend of Gavdama [Buddlia\ (London, 1880); 
Barth, Religions of India (London, 1882); Davies, Hindu 
Philosophy; Jacob, Manual of Hindu Pantheism; Davies, The 
Bhagavad-gita; Gough, The Philosophy of the Upanishada and 
ancient Indian metaphysics (London, 1882) ; Phayrb, History 
of Burma (London, 188^; Burnell, The laws of Menu; His- 
Lip, Abori^nal tribes of Centred Provinces (1866); Watson and 
Kate, People of India, races and tribes (1868); Gleig, Life of 
Munro; Tenuent, Ceylon (London, I860) ; Thornton, British 
India; Crookb, Poptdar religion and folklore of N. India (Alla- 
habad, 1894); Wilkins, Hindu Theology; Geary, Burma after 
Fie conquest; Malcolm, Political history of India; Williams, 
Hinduism; Erskinb, India under Bober and Sumayun; Du- 
bois, Hindu manners and customs (Oxford, 1899); Rhys- 
Davids, Buddhism (New York, 1896); Wilkins, Daily life and 
work in India; Padfxeld, The Hindu at home; Manning, An- 
cient and medieval India (London, 1869) ; Williams, Thought 
and life in India; Elphinstone, The History of India (1866); 
Wheeler, The History of India (4 vols., London, 1874-76); 
Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan; Rislby, The peome 
of India; Monibb-Williams, Indian Wisdom (London, 1876); 
MacDonnbll, Sanscrit Literature (London, 1900). 

Ernest R. Hull. 

Indiana, one of the United States of America, the 
nineteenth in point of admission, lies between 37® 47' 
and 41° 50' N.lat,, and between 84° 49' and 88° 2' W, 
long. Its length is 267 miles, north and south, and its 
average width, east and west, 140miles. Its area is 35,- 
885 square miles, or 22,966,400 acres. On the north it is 


bounded by the State of Michigan and Lake Michigan, 
on the east by the State of Ohio, on the South by the 
Ohio River, and on the West by the Wabash River 
and the State of Illinois. It is subdivided into ninety- 
two counties. Indianapolis is now the capital, situ- 
ated in the geographical centre of the State. The 
State has only three lake ports, Michigan City, Indi- 
ana Harbor, and Gary. 

Physical Characteristics. — There are no moun- 
tains in the State; the area is generally level or un- 
dulating, but with continuous drainage slopes of con- 
siderable extent. The most rugged or broken portion 
of the State borders the Ohio and extends north from 
twenty to fifty miles, interspersed by fertile valleys 
and table lands. There is more or less broken land 
adjacent to the larger streams, but back of these the 
country undulates and becomes level with easy drain- 
age. More than eighty per cent, of the State was orig- 
nially dense forest, interspersed with open stretches. 
In the north-west portion of the State the great 
prairie begins that stretches across Illinois. Approxi- 
mately ninety per cent, of the original forest has been 
cleared and the land brought to a high state of culti- 
vation. The Wabash and Ohio are the only navigable 
rivers, the former having once been navigable for 
light-draught steamboats as far north as Lafayette. 
But navigation to any extent has receded to a point 
below Terre Haute. All streams originally abounded 
in fish, but the supply has greatly diminished in recent 
years; strict fishery laws axe now in force to encourage 
an increase. 

Population. — ^This, like the other central States 
north of the Ohio, is composed of a population of 
mixed origin (2,775,000 in 1908). Its first white 
settlers were the French from Canada, of whom some 
traces still exist, mainly near Vincennes, at Terre 
Haute, and around South Bend. The next in order 
of time were pioneers. from Kentucky and southern 
Ohio, who first settled the southern counties. With 
later material progress in the nineteenth century, 
New York and iNew England blood contributed to the 
population of the northern part of the State, with 
generous infusions from the mixed races of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. The digging of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal attracted large numbers of Irish and 
German immigrants, who worked upon the project. 
With the railroad and agricultural development in the 
middle of the century came further infusions of Irish, 
German, New England, and Eastern blood — the two 
latter classes being the descendants of ancestors who 
had crossed the Atlantic from Great Britain in the 
century or more preceding the Revolution, but thor- 
oughly Americanized under the conditions of their 
new habitat. Foreign immigration in the past thirty 

ears has not added largely to the population, but 

as proceeded farther west, leaving, however, as it 
crossed the State, some English, Swedes, Germans, 
and Swiss. 

Resources. — ^Although Indiana staiids thirty-fifth 
in area among the states, in agricultural resources 
the State stands fifth in the production of wheat, and 
sixth in that of corn and oats. In 1908 the State 
produced 32,746,145 bushels of wheat from 2,059,339 
acres; 31,368,570 bushels of oats from 1,528,502 acres; 
120,447,582 bushels of' corn from 3,884,980 acres; 
4,143,084 bushels of potatoes from 66,884 acres ; 1,835,- 
244 tons of hay from 1,317,456 acres; besides im- 
portant items of tomatoes, clover, tobacco, peas, 
onions, clover seed, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, 
and apples. The State is also a liberal producer of 
horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep. The assessed valua- 
tion of its farms is $660,172,175. In 1908 the popu- 
lation was 2,775,000; its total taxables in 1907 oeing 
$1,767,815,487. Of gravel and macadamized roads 
there were in the same year 18,252 miles; of steam 
railroads, 7, 142, and 1,763 miles of electric inter-urban 
roads. Ohio and Switzerland are the only counties 
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without railroads. The manufacturing interests of School at Indianapolis; manual training and do- 
the State are considerable; in 1905 there were 7,912 mestic instruction have been instituted by about 
factories representing an investment of $311,526,000, seventy-five towns; there are also State schools for 
with 154,174 wage-earners. The value of their prod- blind, deaf and dumb, feeble-minded, and soldiers' 
uct was $394,165,838, and the wages paid were orphans, where industrial training is also carried on. 
$72,178,259. The bituminous coal output in 1907 History records that the first known regular school 
was 13,250,715 tons; from its oil wells were produced in the State was that of the Catholic priest Rivet at 
5,103,297 barrels of oil valued at $4,489,213; of Vincennes (1793). Three years later there is an 
oolitic limestone the product value was $3,673,965. account of a little school in Dearborn County. As 
Education'. — According to latest estimates the settlers came into the south-eastern counties cMdren 
total value of school property (public and religious) were taught in their homes. Owing to dangers from 
is $33,792,3.39; number of teachers, 16,571; of pupils Indians and wild beasts, the teacher went to the 
enrolled, 531,731. The public school fund of the homes, spending one-third of the day there. Thus 
State (including university fund) is $11,818,433. with six families a teacher gave three lessons each 
The State university is located at^ Bloomin^on, week to all the children. Later, as danger of going 
established according to the declaration of the first through the forest decreased, the children congregated 
State constitution, and was opened in 1824. Presi- at the home of a centrally-located family, where a 
dent Hall, a Princeton graduate, constituted at that lean-to was built for their use against the pioneer's 
time the whole faculty. It has many large buildings, cabin. Whenpos- 
a faculty numbering seventy-two, and about 1800 stu- sible a log house 
dents, of whom over one-third are young ladies. Pur- near some living 
due University at Lafayette owes its name to John spring would be 
Purdue, a wealthy bachelor of that city, who en- built and a teacher 
dowed it as an agricultural college. It was founded hired for three or 
by State legislative enactment in 1874 as Indiana's more months, and 
land-grant college, under the congressional act of “boarded around" 

1862, when 13,000,000 acres of government land were with the patrons, 
set aside for establishing industrial colleges to ad- It is a matter of 
vance agriculture and the mechanical arts. It is history that some 
one of sixty-five similar institutions founded in the of the early log 
United States. It has over 2100 students, 237 school houses in 
professors, some twenty-five substantial buildings, WashingtonCoun- 
and a large U. S. experimental station. The campus ty were construct- 
and experimental farm cover 180 acres. Although ed with loop- 

supported by legislative appropriations it is over- holes for shooting Seal op Indiana 

taxed for room and facilities. Coeducation prevails at Indians. Barns 

at Purdue and the State university, and in other and mills were often utilized. ’ At Vevay (a Swiss 
State educational institutions. It is estimated that settlement) the first school taught in English was in 
in 1907 Purdue gave instruction to more than 100,000 a horse mill. 

people by its regular course, its short course in agri- In many southern coxmties after the Indian wars, 
culture, its farmers' institutes, and iby its com and block-houses were turned into schools. The interiors 
fruit excursion trains with its professors and in- were of the crudest character. Adventurers from 
structors accompanying the trains. England, Scotland and Ireland, or the East, were 

The public free school system of the State is now generally the teachers in these primitive days. Many 
developed to a degree commensurate with the needs of of them, to increase their earnings, chopped wood 
the population. This development had its impetus after school and on Saturdays. In these days there 
from the spirit which dictated the constitution of were no regular school hooks. Any accessible book 
1852. Previous to that period, free public education — ^the Bible, Gulliver's Travels, or Pilgrim's Progress — 
was scattered and meagre. A system of consolidating was used to teach pupils to read. Ink and paper 
poorly-attended schools into one central school of were almost as scarce. But as time went on, with 
greater efficiency and the free transportation of pupils the advance of civilization, these primitive condi- 
(made possible by the law of 1907) are doing much in tions^ so common to aU the States west of the Alle- 
rural clistricts to lift education to a higher plane, ghemes at some time in their history, were replaced 
Local township taxation has been liberal in advancing by larger facilities, with better teachers and a fuller 
this system. No small factor in raising the level of supply of books. But this may be taken as a true 
rural intelligence, moreover, has been the extensive picture of pioneer days previous to (if not for a decade 
spread of -the system of rural free mail delivery, after) the adoption of the constitution in 1816. 
providing a daily mail^ with daily newspapers and Struggles against the forces of nature, the sparseness 
periodicals. The State is also well supplied with rural and poverty of the population, made education in a 
telephone systems and good roads. general way a secondary matter. It was out of this 

Institutions worthy of mention are Wabash Col- condition that was evolved the theory and the system 
lege at Crawfordsville, a Presbyterian school with of free schooling in the rudiments at public expense. 
231 students; Earlham College, near Richmond, Histoby. — ^Indiana was originally part of the 
with 413 students, founded by the Society of Friends; French possessions extending to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Franklin College at Franklin, a Baptist institution; It was first visited in the latter part of the seventeenth 
De Pauw University at Greencastle, under Methodist century by hunters and Indian traders from Canada, 
influence, with 924 students; Taylor University at and government posts were extended in the early 
Upland; Butler University (near Indianapolis), years of the eighteenth century down the Wabash as 
founded by the Church of the Disciples, 256 students; far as Vincennes. Indian and French interests never 
Rose Polj^echnic at Terre Haut^ where also is the clashed, but their settlements were of little historical 
State normal school; Hanover College, founded in moment. The Miami confederacy of Indians, whose 
1827 by Presbyterians, near Madison, with 138 stu- villages were scattered through the central and north- 
dents; Chautauqua classes at Winona Lake, and its em parts of the State, included the Weas, Poxes, 
technical institution at Indianapolis; Culver Military Hankishaws, Pottawottomies, Shawanos, Ouiatenons, 
School at Lake Maxinkuckee (the largest of its kind and Kickapoos. In 1763 the territory embraced by 
in the U. S.) ; the normal school at Valparaiso, with the State was ceded to England. At the time of the 
4000 students, the Indiana Kindergarten Training cession to Great Britain of the north-west territory 
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it is estimated that north of the Ohio it contained 
about 1200 adults, SOO children and 900 ne^o slaves. 
Many retired to French posts like St. Louis. That 
portion of this domain, now known as Indiana, re- 
mained British territory less than twenty years. By 
the treaty of 1783 it was ceded to the Umted States, 
after the English had been surprised and driven from 
Fort Vincennes by the heroic exploits of_ General 
George Rogers Clark. The post of Kaskaslda on the 
Mississippi was the first object of acquisition in Clark's 
assault upon the north-west territory. 

It was at this old town that Clark first met Father 
Pierre Gibault, to whom (as Judge Law states in his 
history of Vmcennes),next to Vigo and Clark himself, 
the United States is more indebted for the accession of 
this great domain than to any other man. He was a 
native of Montreal, where he was born in 1737. He 
had been ten years pastor at Kaskaskia, much beloved 
and of great indauence. Having been formerly at 
Vincennes, he was well known there. He had little 
sympathy with his new masters, the English. Clark's 
humane and liberal treatment soon won the hearts of 
the Canadians and the influence of Father Gibault, 
their recogr^ed leader. It resulted in an offer from 
the good priest to win over the allegiance of his com- 
patriots at Vincennes. This he undertook at once 
in face of the difficulties of wilderness travel and 
Indian dangers, and readily accomplished it after a two 
days' sojourn there. The American flag was hoisted 
over the fort, after all who remained had taken the 
oath of allegiance. Vincennes, so easily captured and 
at once garrisoned and officered by Clark, was soon 
afterwards (Dec., 1778) retaken by a large force of 
English under Colonel Hamilton, dubbed by Clark as 
the hair buyer" general, because of his being accused 
of offering rewards to the Indians for American scalps, 
and of tds efforts to harry the frontier by Indian raids. 
It was in the second and final capture of Vincennes 
from Hamilton that Clark and his pioneers proved 
their prowess and earned the gratitude of their coun- 
try against almost superhuman difficulties. 

It was a^in at this juncture that the influence and 
services of Father Gibault, supplemented by those of 
the Sardinian merchant Francis Vigo^ were so essential 
to Clark's heroic enterprise. Patrick Henry (then 
Governor of Virginia) refers to him as 'Hhe priest to 
whom this country owes many thanks for his zeal and 
services"; but probably the highest compliment paid 
to Father Gibault's loyalty and services is contamed 
in Colonel Hamilton’s wrathful denunciation of his 
influence. Indian attacks continued to make the 
State an unsafe place of residence, but the campaign 
of General Wilkmson in 1791 and later of General 
Wayne discomfited and disorganized the savages, and 
many tribes submitted. In 1800 Ohio was carved 
off from the north-west territory as a separate State, 
and the territory west and north-west was desimiated 
Indiana Territory. On 4 July, William Henry Harri- 
son became its first territorial governor, resident at 
Vincennes. In 1805 Michigan, and in 1809 Illinois 
were carved off, thus confining the State to its present 
boundaries. But settlements continued to increase 
against Indian and natural obstacles and by 1810 the 
population, confined mainly to the southern end of the 
territory, amounted to 24,250. From the day that 
the British flag was hauled down at Vincennes until a 
decade after the Indians were scattered by the pio- 
neers of Kentucky and Indiana, fighting back to back 
at Tippecanoe, the history of the State was one of 
long and bloody effort upon the part of the settler to 
win the fertile soil for homestead and plough. Year 
by year the front line of civilization was pushed farther 
and farther up the State, its advance marked by block 
houses and log cabins punctured with port-holes. 

The record of this period is one of fierce reprisal of 
white man against red man, and of red man against 
white man, in which the savage played a steadily 


losing game. That deep-rooted hatred against the 
Indian for his aid to the English in the war of the 
Revolution, nothing could quench in the breast of 
the pioneer. He was the peer of the Indian in wood- 
craft and stealth and his master with the rifle. Daily 
this weapon went with his plough afield as, furrow by 
furrow, the soil yielded to its new claimant, forever. 
The threatening attitude for Tecumseh, who was an 
Indian of unusual ability of organization, determined 
the governor to proceed against him. On 6 Nov., 
1811, Harrison's army reached Prophetstown on the 
Wabash, about five miles below the mouth of the 

a ecanoe. The next morning, before daylight, in 
,tion of previous agreement, the Indians (Tecum- 
seh being absent), led on by his brother, "The Proph- 
et", attacked the Americans and a massacre was nar- 
rowly averted: but the frontiersmen fought bravely 
and stubbornly and turned the attack into a victory. 
Aside from minor skirmishes up to 1815, which marked 
the close of the war of 1812, the troubles from Indians 
were spasmodic (caused by wandering bands) for an- 
other decade.^ Yet the battle of Tippecanoe must 
stand as a decisive one in western history. In answer 
to a petition for admission to the Union, a bill ad- 
mitting the State was passed in April, 1816, and on 
29 June following the State adopted a constitution. 
On 11 December the State was formally admitted. 
It was not without considerable effort on the part of 
the free-soilers of that day that a clause excluding 
slavery was adopted. 

From this time forward emigration, mostly from 
the south-east, was so rapid that by 1820 the popu- 
lation was 147,176, and by 1830 the sales of public 
lands for the previous decade reached 3,588,221 acres 
and the population was 343,031. It had more than 
doubled since 1820. Down the Mississippi and its 
tributaries (the Ohio and Wabash) was to be found 
the sole outlet for the increasing produce of the Middle 
Westj whose waters drained into the great valley. 
Districts which were not upon streams navigable by 
even the lightest draught steamboat were sorely re- 
tarded. The small, flat boat was their main reliance- 
Roads suitable for heavy carriage were few up to the 
middle of the century. To meet this condition the 
building of canals (espoused by the constitution of 
1816) was long advocated, in emulation of Ohio which 
took example after New York State. In 1826 Con- 
gress panted a strip two and a half miles wide on 
each side of the proposed canal. A very extensive 
and ambitious scale of main and lateral canals and 
turnpikes was advocated in consequence. The ex- 
pense and time attending shipment of merchandise 
from the east at this time were almost prohibitive. 
Yet 100,000 bushels of salt came to the State each 
year from central New York because it was a neces- 
sity, regardless of price. Work began on the Wa- 
bash and Erie Canal in 1832, on the White Water in 
1836, on the Central in 1837. But bad financing and 
*'bad times" nearly wrecked the whole scheme; yet 
the Wabash and Erie Canal was completed from 
Toledo to Evansville- It was a great factor in the 
development of the State, although it brought heavy 
loss upon the bondholders on the advent of the rail- 
road, which competition the canal at that time could 
not stand. 

Before the canal was in operation wheat sold at 37 
to 45 cents, and com at 16 to 20 cents per bushel. 
Salt brought $10 per barrel, and sugar from 25 to 35 
cents per pound. But the canal increased prices of 
farm products three or four fold and reduced prices 
of household needs 60%, a tremendous stimulus to 
agriculturar development. By 1840 the population 
of the upper Wabash Valley had increased from 12,0Q0 
to 270, OuO, The canal boat that hauled loads of 
grain east came back loaded with immigrants. In 
1846 it is estimated that over thirty families settled 
every day in the State. Manufacturing also developed 
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rapidly. In the ten years between 1840 and 1850 the 
counties bordering the canal increased in population 
397 per cent; those more fertile, but more remote, 190 
per cent. The tide of trade, which had been heretofore 
to New Orleans, was reversed and went east. The 
canal also facilitated and brought emigration from 
Ohio, New York,^ and New England, in the newly 
established counties in the northern two-thirds area 
of the State. The foreign immigration was mostly 
from Ireland and Germany. Later, this great canal 
fell into disuse, and finally very unwisely was aban- 
doned, as railway mileage increased. In the next ten 
ears, by 1840, of the public domain 9,122,688 acres 
ad been sold. But tne State was still heavily in 
debt, although growing rapidly. In 1861 a new 
constitution (now in force) was adopted. The first 
constitution was adopted at a convention assembled 
at Corydon, which had been the seat of government 
since December, 1813. The original state house, 
built of blue limestone, still stands; but in 1821 
the site of the present capital (Indianapolis) was 
selected by the le^slature; it was in the wilds, 
sixty miles from civilization; to-day it is a city of 
225,000 inhabitants and the largest inland steam 
and electric railroad centre without navigation in 
the United States. Yet no railroad reached it be- 
fore 1847. 

The State sent three regiments to the Mexican war. 
Lew Wallace (afterwards general in the rebellion and 
the author of ^^Ben Hur’^) was a second lieutenant. 
All her regiments were officered by volimteer officers. 
During the war between the States, Oliver P. Morton 
(later U. S. senator) was the war governor and lent 
the full force of his strong character to the demand 
made upon this State, which furnished to the Civil 
War 208,000 soldiers. In addition to the sums ex- 
pended by the State, the counties and townships gave, 
in bounties, $15,492,876; for the-relief of soldiers and 
their families, $4,566,898; and for other expenses, 
$198,866. Her total loss from battle and the inci- 
dents of war was 24,416. Her troops saw service in 
every Southern State. There is a National Soldiers’ 
Home at Marion, established by Congress in 1890, and 
a State Soldiers’ Home near Lafayette, created by the 
legislature in 1895. Benjamin Harrison, twenty- 
third President of the United States, had been a 
resident of the State since his twenty-first year and 
was the grandson of her first territorial governor, 
who was later elected ninth President of the United 
States. Thomas A. Hendricks, Vice-President of the 
United States, was elected with Grover Cleveland in 
1884; both Harrison and Hendricks were lawyers of 
national reputation. 

Religion. — History , — ^The first religion of Indiana, 
after its emergence into the daylight of history, was 
that of the Roman Catholic Church, brought tmther 
by those missionaries of New France who followed the 
lakes and watercourses leading to the valley of the 
Wabash. The earliest of these priests was the Jesuit 
AUouez, whose rude mission-house stood on the St. 
Joseph River, within the present limits of Indiana, 
in close neighbourhood to the present site of Notre 
Dame University. The ground on which this mission 
stood is the earliest recorded land grant in the terri- 
tory comprising the State’s present limits. It was 
made in 1686 to the Jesuit Missions on condition of 
their erecting a house and chapel there within three 
years. Here the founder of the church in Indiana 
died in 1689. His place was taken by Father Claude 
Aveneau, who for many years ministered to the 
Christian Indians and the flitting coureurs de$ hois, 
who passed back and forth over this portage, which 
transferred their canoes from the waters of the Great 
Lake basin to those of the Great Valley. The 
mission was suspended by trouble with the Mkmis 
for a few years, but in 1706 was restored tinder 
Father James Gravier. In 1711 he was succeeded 


by Father Peter F. X. Chardon, but Charlevoix found 
it deserted in 1721. 

Until 1734 Father St. P^ was in charge and his 
successor was Father Du Jaunay. In 1719 at Fort 
Ouiatenon on the Wabash below the present La- 
fayette, then at Fort Miami where Fort Wayne now 
stands, and finally in 1733 at Poste au Ouabache 
(later and still known as Vincennes), Jesuit mission- 
aries were established almost continuously down to 
1763. On 22 July, 1741, at Fort Ouiatenon was born 
a child, Anthony Foucher, who was destined to be 
the first native of the State to receive Holy orders. 
Ouiatenon was the head of navigation for the largest 
pirogues. Here all peltries destined for Canada were 
transferred to canoes. This made it an important 
rendezvous. As many as 20,000 skins a year are 
said to have been shipped from Ouiatenon in 1720 
and the decade following. Yet not a vestige of this 
post remains — ^not even a stone upon a stone. From 
that point of time, until the battle of Tippecanoe 
(1811) marked the close of serious Indian warfare, 
there were only visiting priests at Vincennes and 
Fort Wayne. Confirmation was first administered 
at Vincennes about 1814 by the Bishop of Bards- 
town. Communicants were mostly of French origin, 
remnants of the early days of French sovereignty. 

Dioceses. — (a) Diocese of Vincennes. This included 
the whole State, was established in 1834,, and its 
first bishop was Simon Gabriel Brut4. At the time 
he was named for this diocese he was president of 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, to which he 
had donated his library of 5000 volumes. He died 
after incredible hardships in 1839, a veritable martyr 
to his zeal for the faith. There were only two priests 
besides in the State at the time of his consecration. 
Celestine de la Hailandi^re succeeded him. He at- 
tracted the Eudists to establish a theological seminary 
at Vincennes, drew Father Serin and the Fathers of 
the Holy Cross to begin the work now flourishing at 
Notre Dame, and the Sisters of Providence whose 
house adjoins Terre Haute. He resided (1847) and 
was followed by Bishop Bazin, wuo died in six 
months and was followed by Maurice de St. Palais, 
who had laboured many years on the frontier. To 
him the State owes the first orphan asylum and the 
Benedictine monks, whose house is at St. Meinrad. 
Bishop St. Palais died in June, 1877, rich in labours 
accomplished and much beloved. He had been 
offered the Archbishopric of Toulouse, but refused. 
His successor is the present Bishop Francis Silas 
Chatard, formerly at the head of the American Col- 
lege in Rome, now resident at Indianapolis. His 
jurisdiction is now known and designated as the 
Diocese of Indianapolis. 

(b) Diocese of Fort Wayne. Erected in 1857, it 
comprises the northern half of the State. Its tot 
bishop, John Henry Luers, a tireless labourer, was 
the founder of an association to care for infirm 
priests, and did much to extend the church under his 
care. There were only three schools and one college 
when he came. When he died there were forty 
schools and a university. His successor (1872) was 
Joseph Dwenger, founder of the St. Joseph’s Orphan 
Home at Lafayette, and one for mis at Fort Wayne, 
who did much to extend the work of his predecessor 
in establishing parochial schools. He was also in- 
strumental in the establishment of St. Joseph’s 
College, near Rensselaer, by the Community of the 
Precious Blood. He was followed (1893) by Joseph 
Rademacher, who was transferred from Nashville, 
Tennessee, where he was consecrated (1883). This 
zealous administrator died in 1900, and was succeeded 
by the present incumbent, Herman Joseph Alerding. 

^ Principal Religious Denominations . — ^Few states 
(if any) of the Federal Union present such a variety 
of religious denominations as the State of Indiana. 
This is due to the varied racial elements of its pop- 
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ulation. The accompanying table shows the var- 
ious forms of religion represented, according to the 
latest state statistics (1907). 

Two notable religio-sociolo^ical experiments on a 
considerable scale were tried m the early history of 
the State, which attracted widespread interest. In 
1815 George Rapp transplanted his Rappist brethren, 
numbering 800, to a tract of 30,000 acres bordering 
the Wabash, where they built a substantial town 
which they called Harmonic; .there they fonned a 
socialistic celibate community of people belonging 
to the German peasant class, originally from Wiirtem- 
berg. Their church structure, the most massive 
and notable one west of the Alleghanies, was in the 
form of a Greek cross, about 120 feet in len^h; the 
roof was supported by eighteen pillars of native 
walnut, cherry, and sassafras, some of them six feet 
in circumference. Although eminently successful in 


and parsonage, and the land whereon said buildings 
are situate, not exceeding ten acres, when owned by a 
church, also every cemetery, are exempt from taxa- 
tion.** 

Sunday is a dies non; and all contracts or acts, 
otherwise legal, are void if executed thereon; and all 
persons are under statutory prohibition from pursu- 
ing their usual business avocation, or rioting, hunting, 
fishing, or quarrelling upon that day. The penalty is 
a fine of not more than ten dollars. Exceptions are 
made for those conscientiously observing the Seventh 
Day, and travellers, tollgate-keepers, and ferrymen. 
Profanity and blasphemy at any time are also subject 
to fine. All witnesses must take an oath most consis- 
tent with and binding upon the conscience. Those 
conscientiously opposed to an oath may affirm, under 
the pains and penalties of perjury. The legislature 
is by custom opened by prayer. Sunday, New Year’s 


Denomination 

Churches 

Members 

Denomination 

Churches 

Members 

Adventists of the Church of God 

12 

626 

Mennonites, Amish 

8 

1,285 

“ Seventh Day 

69 

1,994 

” Old Order Amish 

4 

284 

Baptists, Free Coloured 

7 

477 

“ Defenceless 

2 

123 

“ Free White 

22 

1,185 

“ (Proper) 

13 

1,096 

“ General 

72 

6,316 

Mennonite Brethren in Christ 

7 

517 

“ Missionary (coloured) 

83 

12,840 

Meimonites, North American 

3 

1,007 

“ Missionary (white) 

524 

60,469 

Methodists, African Episcopal 

75 

5,876 

“ Primitive 

7 

206 

“ Episcopal 

1,602 

209,870 

Catholics (of Latin Rite) 

334 

210,438 

Free 

50 

1,042 

” (Greek) 

3 

5,000 

** German Episcopal 

36 

5,800 

Christians 

256 

19,913 

“ Original 

1 

150 

Christian Science 

48 

1,512 

** Protestant 

128 

9,032 

“ Union 

16 

1,500 

“ Wesleyan 

* 92 

3,868 

Church of Christ (Disciples) 

819 

144,000 

Moravians 

3 

459 

“ “ God 

50 

3,200 

Pentecost Bands 

18 

325 

“ “ the Living God 

1 

. ... 

Presbyterians of the U. S. 

386 

52,424 

Congregationalists 

56 

5,019 

United 

30 

2,460 

Dunkards (German Baptists) 

131 

9,352 

Reformed, Christian 

3 

1,147 

Episcopalians 

63 

7,336 

“ Dutch 

4 

329 

Evangelical Association 

95 

8,125 

** German 

56 

7,882 

Evangelicals, German 

81 

19,744 

River Brethren 

1 

100 

“ United 

1 

87 

Salvation Army 

22* 

408 

Friends, Conservation 

7 

400 

Spiritualists 

12* 

408 

“ Hicksite 

7 

889 

Swedenborgians 

3 

250 

“ Orthodox 

200 

31,218 

Unitarians 

2 

297 

Hebrews 

34 

15,000 

United Brethren in Christ 

572 

48,400 

Holiness Bands 

1 

343 

Universalists 

39 

2,450 

Lutherans, English and German 

313 

78,800 

Volunteers of America 

3 

75 

“ Independent 

2 

200 
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material advancement, they sold their domain in 1824 
to Robert Owen, a Scotch philanthropist, who was 
ambitious of e:mloiting there some of his social 
theories. He recnristened the town New Harmony, 
and brought with him or attracted there many men 
of eminent culture, and it became a veritable Mecca 
for scholars and travellers during the years of Owen's 
proprietorship, and was an enduring influence for 
many years upon the intellectual development of the 
State. The experiment came to an end m 1828, with 
failure marked across its record. 

Legisla^n DirecUy Affecting Religion , — By statute 
(enact^ in 1881 and now in force) Clergymen, as to 
confessions or adnussions made to them in the course 
of the discipline enjoined by their respective churches, 
shall not be competent witnesses.” By statute (en- 
acted in 1891 ana in force) “Every building used and 
set apart for educational, literary, scientific or chari- 
table purposes, and the tract of land on which such 
building is situated, not exceeding forty acres; also 
the personal property, endowment funds and interest 
thereon, set apart for the purpose”; likewise “Every 
building used for religious worship, pews and furnituret 


Day, Christmas, and days recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or the governor, as a day of 
public fasting or thanksmving, Lincoln's birthday, 
Washington’s birthday, Memorial Day (30 May), 
Labour Day, and days of any general, state, or national 
election, shall be legal holidays. If any such day falls 
on a Sunday, the Monday following shall be the legal 
holiday. All traffic in intoxicating liquors is pro- 
hibited on Sunday, the Fourth of July, New Year’s 
Day, Christmas, Thanksgiving Day, and upon the 
day of any election in the township, town, or city where 
holden; such sale is also prohibited on all days be- 
tween eleven p. m. and five a. m. There are strict 
statutes against obscene pictures or literature. 

^ In the constitution of 1851, now in force, the provi- 
sions relating to religious freedom in the constitution 
of 1816 have been substantially re-enacted and are 
worthy of note: “All men shall be secured in their 
natural right to worship Almighty God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience. No law snail 
in any case whatever control the free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious opinions or interfere with the 
ri^t of conscience: no preference shall be given by 
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law to any creed, religious society, or mode of wor- 
ship; and no man shall be compelled to attend, erect, 
or support any place of worship, or to maintain any 
ministry, against his consent. No religious test shall 
be required as a qualification for any office of trust 
or profit. No money shall be drawn from the treasury 
for the benefit of any religious or theological institu- 
tion” (Art. I, §47-51). 

Marriage and Divorce . — The statutory grounds of 
divorce are. adultery, impotency (pre-existing), 
abandonment for two years, cruel treatment, habitual 
drunkenness, failure to make provision for two years, 
or conviction of infamous crime. There has been 
generally considerable liberality upon the part of the 
courts in granting divorces. In 1907 there were 29,- 
804 marriages and 3980 divorces. It is estimated 
that the divorces of residents of the cities are fifty 
per cent above those from rural communities. The 
marriage of negroes and whites is prohibited; all 
parties contracting marriage must fjrocure a licence; 
solemnizing without a licence is punished by a heavy 
fine. Recent enactment has yielded to the public 
sentiment against easy divorce, and greater restric- 
tions have been thrown about the procurement of the 
marriage licence. But legislation is far short of check- 
ing the evil. 

Sale of Liquor . — ^Temperance sentiment has grown 
stronger in Indiana each year for the past twenty 
years and has voiced itself in increasingly restrictive 
legislation. The majority of voters in any township 
may by petition prevent the sale for two years there- 
after of intoxicants. And by the most recent enact- 
ment it is provided that, upon petition signed by 
twenty per cent of the aggregate vote last cast in the 
county for secretary of state^ an election must be 
ordered to determine whether intoxicants may be sold 
within the county. A majority of the votes cast at 
such election shall determine the issue. Since this 
law was passed (Sept., 1908) about ninety per cent of 
the counties of the State have been made “ dry’* terri- 
tory. The general sentiment of the community 
therefore is overwhelmingly opposed to the evils of 
intemperance, and the influence of the saloon in 
politics. Even where tolerated there are many statu- 
tory penalties, such as for selling to minors, to intoxi- 
cated persons, for maintaining '^wine rooms” and the 
other evils incidental to the traffic. The disposition 
is growing stronger in favour of a drastic enforcement 
of these statutes. 

Matters Affecting Religious Work . — ^The title to the 
property of the Roman Catholic Church in this State 
has of recent years been vested in the bishop of the dio- 
cese and his successors in office, in trust . This has been 
done to avoid the inconvenience of lay trusteeship of 
church and cemetery property authorized by statute. 
The statutes relating to wills have not hampered the 
devising of property for charitable or religious pur- 
poses. Married women may (when of age) devise by 
will their real or personal estate since the statute of 
1852. Foreign wills proved according to the law of 
the country where made are admissible to probate in 
this State in the manner specially prescribed. Under 
the constitution (Art. XII) no person conscientiously 
opposed to bearing arms shall be compelled to do 
militia duty, but shall pay an equivalent for exemp- 
tion. By recent statute clergymen are exempt from 
grand jury service. But. although there is no special 
statute exempting them irom petit jury service, it has 
been the invariable eustom not to draw clergymen for 
such service. By common law (no statute contra- 
vening) they are exempt from juiy or military service. 

CathoUc Schools and Religious Houses . — Notre 
Dame University, in St. Joseph County, in charge of 
the Fathers and Brothers of the Holy Cross, is one of 
the largest Catholic institutions of learning in the 
United States. It was started in 1844 by Father 
Sorin, assisted by several brothers, The students 


in 1907 numbered 833, and the faculty, 69 professors. 
It has some 600 acres of land; upon this estate, over 
a mile distant from the university, is situated a large 
school for young ladies, called St. Mary’s of the Lakes, 
started in 1855 and directed by the Sisters of the Order 
of the Holy Cross; the number of students in 1908 
was 297. A similar school, called St. Mary’s of the 
Woods, west of the limits of Terre Haute, dates from 
1845, when six Sisters of Providence, from Ruille- 
sur-Loire, came with Mother Theodore at their head; 
their mother-house is located here; there .were 208 
scholars in 1908, and they have several other schools 
in the State. The Congregation of the Most Precious 
Blood took charge of the Indian School at Rensselaer, 
erected by Mother Katharine Drexel, and continued 
it until the withdrawal of government support in 
1896 forced a discontinuance of the work. The col- 
lege (St. Joseph’s) started in 1891 is in a flourishing 
condition, having been enlarged in 1897 ; the number 
of students in 1908 was 200. The Poor Handmaids 
of Jesus Christ have a mother-house at Fort Wayne; 
they have charge of St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum 
and a hospital at Fort Wayne. Since 1887 they have 
had a sanatorium for consumptives at South Bend, a 
hospital at Laporte, and numerous schools. 

The Sisters of St. Francis of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion have a hospital (St. Elizabeth’s) at Lafayette; 
the mother-house adjoins the hospital; they are also 
in charge of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum (for boys) 
and St. Anthony’s Home for the Aged, in the same 
city. They have also founded hospitals at Hammond, 
Logansport, New Albany, Terre Haute, and Michigan 
City; and elsewhere are in charge of schools. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph (founded by the Jesuit Medaille 
in 1650) have a convent school near Tipton, an acad- 
emy in Tipton, and schools at Delphi, Elwood, Ko- 
komo, and Logansport. The Sisters of the Most 
Precious Blood began their labours in Jay County in 
1853; they are in charge of the Kneip Sanatorium 
near Rome City, and several schools. The School 
Sisters of Notre Dame conduct several schools in 
the State. The Sisters of St. Agnes have been en- 

f aged in similar work since 1872. The St. Francis 
isters of the Sacred Heart have a Home for the Aged 
Poor at Avilla, and nine schools and two orphan 
asylums. The Felician Sisters teach the parochial 
school at Otis. The Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth teach two schools at South Bend. The 
Sisters of St. Dominic have charge of schools at Earl- 
park and Mishawaka; the Sisters of St. Francis con- 
duct the Wabash Railroad hospital at Peru. 

St. Meinrad’s Benedictine Abbey and College in 
Spencer County has a stately Gothic church of stone, 
connecting witn large community and college build- 
ings. To the abbey belong 40 priests, 12 clerics, 6 
choir novices, 42 lay brothers, and 1 novice. There 
are 80 ecclesiastical students, and in the college 271 
students. St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum for boys at 
Lafayette was founded in 1875, with an endowment 
of 580 acres bequeathed by Rev. George A. Hamilton 
and a gift of 51 acres from Owen Ball and James B. 
Falley. It has ample brick buildings and cares for 
133 children. The Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ 
are in charge of St. Vincent’s Asylum for girls at Port 
Wayne, with 106 children. The Franciscan Fathers 
have at Oldenburg a monastery and their theo- 
logical study house with 24 clerics and 7 lay brothers. 
They are also engaged in pastoral work at Indianap- 
olis and Lafayette. The Little Sisters of the Poor 
have a house at Indianapolis with 136 inmates, and at 
Evansville with 101 inmates. The Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd have a house at Indianapolis. The Sisters 
of Charity have hospitals at Evansville and Indianap- 
olis. The Poor Clares have a monastery at Evans- 
ville. The Nuns of the Order of St. Benedict have a 
convent and academy in the same city. The mother- 
house of the Sisters of St. Francis is located at Olden- 
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burg, with an academy of 100 pupils. The Sisters of 
Mercy have a hospital at Lawrenceburg.^ The Ursu- 
lineshave houses in Madison and Evansville; and the 
Servants of Mary at Mount Vernon. The Catholic 
population of the Diocese of Indianapolis (formerly 
Vincennes) in 1900 was 118,200; that of the Diocese 
of Fort Wa^e was 96,405. 

Catholics IXstinguished in Public Life , — Individual 
Catholics have not been prominent in the higher 
offices of public life. Until recent years, predominant 
religious feeling would have barred such prefennent. 
But to the ffighest lines of business and positions of 
trust, their ability and integrity have carried repre- 
sentative Catholics in large numbers. Timothy E. 
Howar(l one of the judges for some time of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals, and John E. Lamb, for one 
term a member of Congress from the Terre-^Haute 
district, are both Cathohcs. 

English, Conquest of the North West (Indianaiiolis, 1896); 
Dillon, History of Indiana (1859) ; Dtjnn, Indiana in Amencan 
Com. Series (Boston, 1900) ; Levering, Historic Indiana (New 
York, 1909) ; Turpib, Sketches of my own Times (Indianapolis, 
1903); Law, History of Vincennes; Alerding, Hutory of pio- 
ceae of Vincennes; Idem, History of Diocese of Fort Wayne (1907); 
Ford HAM, Personcd NarreUive (Cleveland, 1906); Smith, His~ 
toruxd Sketches of Old Vincennes (Vincennes, 1902) ; Lock'vtood, 
The New Harmony Communities (Marion, 1902); Official Cath. 
Directory (Milwaukee, 1909) ; Aj^leton’s Cycloposdia of Ameri- 
can Biog., Ill, s. V. Hamson, William Henry: Cox, Recollec- 
tions of Wabash Valley (Lafayette, 1860); Turner id. The 
Amencan Nation^ a History t XIV, s. v. Rise of the New W^t 
(New York, 1906); Amencan Hist Review (April, 1909); 
McMastbb, Hist, of People of V. S, (New York, 1906). 

J. Walter Wilstach. 

Indianapolis, Diocese op (Indian apomtana) ; 
suffragan of Cincinnati, established as the Diocese of 
Vincennes in 1834, but by brief dated 28 March, and 
promulgated 30 April, 1898, the pope changed the see 
to Indianapolis, it comprises the southern half of the 
State of Indiana, south of Fountain, Montgomery, 
Boone, Hamilton, Madison, Delaware, Randolph, and 
Warren counties, an area of 18,479 square miles. In 
1834 the diocese extended over Indiana and eastern 
Illinois and was detached from the then Diocese of 
Bardstown. The Catholic history of Vinceimes runs 
back to the establishment there of a fort by some 
French traders in 1702 and it takes its name from one of 
these intrepid Canadian explorers. In the settlement 
that grew up about it, as through all the Illinois, Kas- 
kaskm, ancl Indiana country, Catholic families set- 
led and rude churches were built for the Jesuit and 
R^collet missionaries who from time to time visited or 
were stationed among them. P^re Sebastian Meurin, 
a Jesuit, settled there in 1764 to care for the desolate 
chapels and disorganized congregations. The British 
having taken possession of this territory in 1763, it 
formed part of the diocese of the Bishop of Quebec, who 
lived at Kaskaskia, and occasionally visited Vinceimes, 
which had no priest. In 1769 he sent there Pierre 
Gibault, “the patriot priest of the West”, who spent 
two months reviving religion among the Catholics of 
the district, about seven hundred in all. This was the 
same Father Gibault who, when Col. George 'Rogers 
Clark captured Vincennes in 1779 for the cause of the 
revolting colonies, was chiefly instrumental in per- 
^dmg the settlers of this part of the West to throw 
in their fortunes against the English and immediately 
accept the new government of the colonies. 

The Catholic population of the diocese was poor 
and ignorant, scattered widely, without priests ex- 
cept a few who belonged to other dioceses. To rule 
over them Rev. Simon William Gabriel Brut4 de R^ 
mur was consecrated as the first bishop on 28 Octo- 
ber, 1834. “No priests, not one except those from 
other dioceses. Having come alone, I reside alone, 
in a most depressing situation ”, he wrote after having 
made a tour of his charge. He went to Europe to 
seek help, in July, 1835, and returned to Vincennes in 
August, 1836, bringing back nineteen priests and 
seminarians and enough money to start a seminary, 


an orphan asylum and a school, to finish a humble 
cathedral in Vinceimes and to aid several small 
churches elsewhere. This whole western section 
awakened to new religious life under his zealous in- 
spiration, but the hardships of the missionary field 
broke down his strength and he died 26 June, 1839. 

Celestine R6nd Laurent Guynemer de la Hailan- 
di^re, his vicar-general, succeeded him as second 
bishop. Born 2 May, 1798, at Friandin, near Cam- 
bourg, France, he was ordained priest 28 May, 1825, 
and volunteered for the American missions in 1836. 
He had returned to France and was begging for aid in 
France when he was named titular of Axierne and 
coadjutor to Bishop Brut6, who died, however, before 
the new bishop was consecrated in Paris, 18 August, 
1839. In 1841 he estimated the number of Catholics 
in the diocese at about 25,000, attended by 33 priests. 
The same year he introduced the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross (the present important foundation at 
Notre Dame) into tne diocese, also the Eudists to take 
charge of a college and the Sisters of Providence. 
He subsequently became discontented with the lack 
of harmony between himself and his clergy and re- 
sided the see 16 July, 1847, but took no titular ap- 
pointment. He died in his native town to which he 
had retired, 1 M^, 1882. 

Jean Etienne Bazin, Vicar-General of Mobile, was 
appointed third bishop and consecrated 24 Oct., 1847. 
He was bom at Duerne^ near Lyons, France, 15 Oct,, 
1796, and ordained priest 22 July, 1822. He left 
France to minister in Mobile in October, 1830. He 
manifested great zeal on taking charge of his diocese; 
but he died 23 April, 1848. 

Jacques Maurice de St. Palais, vicar-general of the 
diocese, was consecrated fourth bishop, 14 January, 
1849. Bom 15 November, 1811, at La Salvetat, 
France, he was ordained priest 28 May, 1836 and emi- 
grated to Indiana, where he took up the work of a 
missionary. After his consecration he made an offi- 
cial visitation of his diocese, where he found about 
30,000 Catholics with 35 priests, among whom he at 
once infused a hearty ^irit of activity. He intro- 
duced a foundation of Benedictine monks from the 
Swiss Abbey of Einsiedeln in 1849, and began an 
orphan asylum. Under his direction the diocese in- 
creased steadily, the number of priests rose to 104, 
churches to 145 and the Catholic population to about 
80,000, with schools, hospitals and other institutions. 
He died 28 June, 1877. 

Francis Silas Chatard, then rector of the North 
American College, Rome, was appointed the fifth 
bishop and consecrated in Rome, 12 May, 1878. 
He was bom in Baltimore, Maryland, 13 December, 
1834, and studied at Mount St. Mary's college, Em- 
mitsburg. He then took up the study of medicine 
and received the degree of doctor at tne University 
of Maryland, but soon decided to enter Holy orders, 
became a student at the Propaganda College, Rome, 
and was ordained priest there in June, 1862, winning 
the doctor's degree the following year. In 1868 he 
succeeded Rt. Rev. William G. McCloskey as rector 
of the American College, having for several years 
previously been associated with its administration. 

In 1900 Bishop Chatard asked for an auxiliary and 
Rev. Denis O'Donoghue, rector of St. Patrick's 
Church, Indianapolis, was consecrated 25 April, 1900, 
titular Bishop of Pomario and auxiliary to Bishop 
Chatard. Bishop O'Donoghue was born 30^ Nov., 
1848, in Davies county, Indiana, and received his early 
education at St. Meinrad's College, and at St. Thomas' 
Seminary, Bardstown, Kentucky. He studied theol- 
ogy at the Sulpician Seminary, Montreal, where he 
was ordained priest 6 Sept., 1874. He served as chan- 
cellor of the diocese for twenty-one years. 

The religious communities now established in the 
diocese include: Men, 172 — Benedictines, Francis- 
cans '(St. Louis and Cincinnati provinces and Minor 
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Conventuals), Brothers of the Sacred Heart. Wo- 
men, 1762 — Sisters of St. Benedict, Sisters of Charity, 
Poor Clares, Sisters of St. Francis, Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, Sisters of St. Joseph, Little Sisters of the 
Poor, Sisters of Providence, IJrsuline Sisters, and 
Servants of Mary. 

Statistics (1909). — Bishops, 2; mitred abbot, 1; 
priests, 222 (religious, 62); churches with resident 
priests, 138; missions, 50; stations, 10; chapels, 30; 
seminary for seculars, 1, with 60 students; for religious, 

1, with 35 students; colleges and academies for boys, 

2, with 200 pupils; for girls, 10, with 583 pupils; parish 
schools, 108, with 15,097 pupils; orphan asylums, 2, 
inmates, 158 ; industrial and reform schools, 2, inmates, 
221; total young people under Catholic care, 16,354; 
hospitals, 5; homes for aged poor, 3, inmates, 237; 
Catholic population, 118,420, in a total of 1,284,493. 

ALBRDiNG,«ifii. ^ Catk. Ch. in the Diocese of Vincennes (In- 
diaxiapolis, 1883); Baylet, Memoirs of the Right Rev Simon 
Wm. Bruts (New York, 1860-1873); Lyons, Silver Jubilee of 
Universit"^ of Note Dame (Chicago, 1869) ; Shea, Hist, of Cath. 
Ch. in U. S. (New York, 1890)VlII, IV; Clarke, Lives of De- 
ceased Bishops of U, S. (New York, 1872) ; Catholic Directory 
(Milwaukee, 1909); Catholic Telegraph (Cmcinnati), contempo- 
rary files. 

Thomas F. Meehan. 

Indian Missions, Bttreau op Catholic, an institu- 
tion originated (1874) by J. Roosevelt Bayley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, for the protection and promotion 
of Catholic Indian mission mterests in the United 
States of America. The United States Government 
holds the Indians of the Republic as its wards and. 
accordingly, supervises them in all their internal and 
external relations. Consequently, missionaries, phi- 
lanthropists, traders, and others who have to do with 
the Indians or who live among them, are obliged to 
approach them through governmental channels, and 
to conduct all negotiations with them under permis- 
sion and direction of Government Indian officials. 
Catholic Indian mission mterests being extensive, 
varied, and scattered over many States and dioceses, 
the Church, as a measure of expediency bordering 
closely upon necessity, established, at the seat of 
Government, the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 
through which to transact the affairs of the missions 
with the United States Indian Office — ^the director of 
the Bureau being the mouthpiece of the hierarchy 
and of the missionaries in their official relations, re- 
regarding Indian matters, with the Government. In 
order to do its work intelligently and effectively, the 
Bureau exercises a limited supervision over the mis- 
sions and missionyinstitutions. At the present time 
the bishops and missionaries, generally speaking, look 
to the Bureau for the support of the mission schools 
-'and for material assistance in maintaining and estab- 
lishing missions. To meet these demands, the Bureau, 
through various agencies, solicits alms for the missions 
from the Catholic body (Indian and white) throughout 
the United States. 

The Bureau comprises: a board of incoiporators — 
the Archbishop of Baltimore (president), James Car- 
dinal Gibbons; Archbishop of Philadefema, Most Rev. 
Patrick J. Ryan; Archbishop of New York, Most Rev. 
John M. Farley; a director, Rev. Wm. H. Ketcham; 
a treasurer, Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S.S.; a secretary, 
Charles S. Lusk; a legal-adviser, Hon. Charles J. 
Bonaparte; a field-lecturer, Rev. Charles Warren 
Currier, The Archbishops of Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia and the director form the executive board. 
As for the greater portion of the Indian population, 
the advent of the Catholic missionary antedates that 
of the United States Government. Prior to the 
creation of the Bureau, Catholic Indian affairs were 
adjusted locally between bish^s and missionaries 
and Indian agents and other (government officials. 
Tired of destructive and expensive Indian wars, and 
realizing that the western Indians could not be kept 
in a pacific state by money or force or promises, Presi- 


dent Grant looked for the solution of the Indian 
problem in the Christianizing of the tribes. Accord- 
ii^ly he announced to Congress (5 December, 1870) 
his Indian Peace Policy'^; — “Indian agencies being 
civil offices, I determined to give all the agencies to 
such religious denominations as had heretofore estab- 
lished missionaries among the Indians, and perhaps 
to some other denominations who would undertake 
the work on the same terms — i. e.,^ as a missionary 
wo^k^^ This plan to give the agencies over to “ sucn 
religious denominations as had heretofore established 
missionaries among the Indians^* was fair and practi- 
cable and might have proved successful had it been 
carried out impartially. In 1870 there were seventy- 
two Indian agencies, and in thirty-eight of these Catho- 
lic missionaries had been the first to establish them- 
selves. Despite this fact only Colville and 

Tulalip in Washington Territory, Umatilla and Grand 
Ronde in Oregon, Flathead in Montana, Standing 
Rock and Devil's Lake in Dakota, Papago in Arizona 
— ^were assigned to the Catholic Church. Eighty 
thousand Catholic Indians passed from Catholic in- 
fluences to Protestant control. 

This condition necessitated vigorous defensive 
measures on the part of the Church. At the instance 
of bishops in whose jurisdictions there were Indians. 
Archbishop Bayley on 2 January, 1874j appointed 
General Charles Ewing Catholic Commissioner. The 
same year, Very Rev. J. B. A. Brouillet, Vicar-General 
of the Diocese of Nesqually, was called to Washington 
to assist General Ewmg. In 1875 Catholic ladies of 
the city of Washington organized the Catholic Indian 
l^^sionary Association. Father Brouillet became the 
director and treasurer of The Catholic Indian Mission 
Work. In 1879 the Bureau was officially created 
with General Ewing, commissioner, Father Brouillet, 
director, and Rev. Felix Barotti, treasurer. On 13 
June, 1879, the Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda gave a letter of commendation in favour of 
The Catholic Indian Mission Work. Father Barotti 
died in 1881 and was succeeded as treasurer by 
Charles S. Jones of Washington, D. C. On 14 June, ' 
1881, the Bureau was incorporated under the general 
incorporation law of the United States. On 1 June, 
1877, Pius IX created General Ewing a Knight of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great. On General Ewing's 
death (1883), Captain John MuUan of San Francisco 
was appointed Catholic Commissioner. Father 
Brouillet died in 1884 and Rev. J. A. Stephan was 
^pointed director. By a decree of the Third Plenary 
CTouncil of Baltimore, .the Bureau was formally recog- 
nized as an institution of the Church and placed under 
a committee of five prelates: James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Most Rev. Patrick W. Riordan, Archbishop of San 
Francisco, Right Rev. James A. Hea^, Bishop of Port- 
land, Rignt Rev. Jqhn B. Brondel, Bishop of Helena, 
and Right Rev. Martin Marty, Bishop of Sioux Falls— 
(in 1893 this committee was increased to seven by the 
addition of Most Rev. Patrick J. Ryan, Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, and Most Rev. Placide L. Chapelle, 
Archbishop of Santa Fe) . The committee of five made 
appointments as follows: president, Right Rev. Mar- 
tin Marty; vice-president, Most Rev. Placide L. Gha- 
pelle; director, Rev. J. A. Stephan; assistant director, 
Rev, George L. Willard; treasurer, Rev, J. A. Walter. 

In 1894 the committee of regents was dissolved and 
the Bureau reconstituted. The old organization was 
superseded by a new corporation chartered in per- 
etuity by an Act of the General Assembly of the 
tate of Maryland (approved 6 April, 1894), the Most 
Rev, Archbishops of Baltimore, New York, and 
Philadelphia being the incorporators, and, the cor- 
porate title, The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions. 

Under the new organization Bishop Marty was re- 
tained as president and at his death (1896) was suc- 
ceeded by Cardinal Gibbons, Ri^t Rev. Monsignor 
J. A. Stephan was director until his death in 1901. 
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The office of assistant director, vacant since 1890, 
was successively filled by Rev. B. J. Kelly and Rev. 
E. H. Fitzgerald. The treasurer, appointed in 1894, 
still remains in office (1909), as also the secretary, who, 
as private secretary to General Ewing, has in reality 
served as secretary of the Bureau from its incipiency. 

Work of the Bureau . — ^The Indian Peace Policy was 
in force from 1874 to 1882, but even after its discon- 
tinuance the need for the Bureau remained imper- 
ative. Being constantly in touch with the officials of 
the Indian Office, the Bureau has been instrumental in 
ameliorating the condition of the Indian, and in 
making tolerable the lot of the missionary, who, at all 
times, has been under close and galling Governmental 
supervision, and, in numerous instances, subjected to 
aimoyances, humiliations, and petty persecutions on 
the part of Indian agents and agency emplojrees. 
From 1874 to 1879, the Government authorities 
refused to concede to all religious denominations an 
equal right to go upon Indian reservations. For this 
sole reason a Catholic missionary was expelled from a 
reservation assigned to Protestants, ana in 1880 the 
Indian Office declared itself unable to grant a permit 
for a Catholic missionary to go upon a Protestant 
reservation, though the fact that a reservation was 
under Protestant control did not signify that the 
Indians were Protestants. The same year, by order 
of the Department, a Protestant missionary was ex- 
pelled from a Catholic agency (Devil’s Lake). This 
wrought a change in popular sentiment, which, to- 
geliier with the agitation kept up by the Bureau, 
-caused the recognition, rather theoretical than actual, 
of religious liberty for Indians and Indian missionaries. 
Even yet the rights of conscience, so far as Indians 
are concerned, are often violated, particularly in the 
case of Catholic Indian pupils attending Government 
schools. 

A fund known as the Catholic Indian Mission Fund, 
created chiefly by the Catholic Indian Missionary 
Association and partly by charitable donations and 
bequests, provided support for the Bureau up to 
1887, and supplied it with means to assist the missions. 
During the twenty-two years following its organi- 
sation it received and disbursed from this fund 
$48,717.88. All the officers of the Bureau serve with- 
out salary, with the exception of the director, secretary, 
and fierd-lecturer. The salaries and running-expenses 
of the Bureau since 1887 have been provided out of 
the annual lenten collection for Indian and Negro 
missions. The influence of the Bureau for good has 
steadily increased. President Roosevelt recognized 
the value of the institution and during the present 
administration (1909) it has received marked con- 
sideration. 

Impartial observers of Indian affairs admit that the 
greatest good accomplished for tjie Indians has been 
through the agency of religious schools and partic- 
ularly of Catholic schools, and it is in this cause the 
Bureau has done its best work. In 1873 Catholic 
missionaries and Sisters had charge of seven Govern- 
ment schools (two boarding and five day), supported 
out of the U. S. treasury at a cost of 38000. Only 
in this way was help received from the Govern- 
ment by Catholic missionaries and Sisters until 
1877. Catholic Indian mission and school work was 
kept up in a measure by funds collected and dis- 
bursed by the Bureau. In 1877 the Bureau made 
application to the Government for contracts for the 
support and tuition of Indian pupils in Catholic 
mission schools. This application was favourably 
received and the “Contract School System” came into 
being. Not less than 31,500,000 to erect and equip 
Catholic mission school buildings were furnished by 
the daughters of Francis A. Drexel of Philadelphia, 
particularly by Mother M. Katharine Drexel, the 
foundress of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for 
Indians and Coloured People. In 1883 the Catholic 


mission boarding schools numbered eighteen and re- 
ceived from Government allotments $39,175. The 
highwater mark in the number of schools (forty- 
three boarding and seventeen day) was reached in 
1890 and of Government compensation ($397,756) 
in 1892. 

The remarkable success of the Catholic schools 
aroused great opposition, Protestant denominations 
suddenly changed their policy and declined to accept 
Government help for their mission schools, popular 
sentiment unfavourable to the idea of the contract 
school system was created by the American Protective 
Association (q. v.), with the result that Congress in 
1895 began to curtail its appropriations for education 
in mission schools, and in 1896 declared it “ to be the 
settled policy of the Government to^ hereafter make 
no appropriation whatever for education in any secta- 
rian school”, and in 1900 made what it designated “ the 
final appropriation for sectarian schools”. During the 
term of the contract system, the Bureau secured from 
the Government for the tuition and support of Indian 
children in Catholic mission schools the grand total 
of $4,540,263. Since the discontinuance of the con- 
tracts some schools have been closed; on the other 
hand, new missions and new schools have been estab- 
lished. Most of the existing schools have been sup- 
ported by the Bureau, which also aids in maintaining 
the missions and in providing priests for the work of 
instructing Catholic Indian pupils of Government 
schools. At present Catholic Indian educational 
work, inclusive of Alaska, comprises fifty-three board- 
ing and seven day schools. The Bureau furnishes 
support to forty-one of these boarding schools besides 
roviding for the education of a number of Indian 
oys in an institution for whites. In 1907 it dis- 
bursed to the missions and schools $231,517.31. This 
may be taken as an annual average of its work in this 
line. 

The most important achievements of the Bureau 
wdthin the last decade have been: (1) the revocation 
of the “Browning ruling” (1902) which denied the 
Indian parent the right to choose a school for his 
child, the Indian Office arrogating that right to itself; 

(2) the restoration of rations (1906), amounting ap- 
proximately to $20,000, to pupils of mission schools 
entitled to them by right of treaty, these rations hav- 
ing been denied the mission school children in 1901 ; 

(3) the securing of contracts, which produce to the 
contract schools an average yearly income of $100,- 
000, for the support and tuition of Indian pupils in 
certain mission schools payable out of Indian tribal 
funds, these contracts being wanted by order of 
President Roosevelt (1904) and sustained by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 18 
May, 1908, in consequence of which the tuition and 
support of the pupils of the Catholic mission schools 
of the Menominees (Wisconsin), Sioux (South Dakota), 
Northern Cheyennes (Montana), Osages and Quapaws 
(Oklahoma), which tribes have tribal funds, are paid 
out of the mon^s of these tribes; (4) the recognition 
of the right of Catholic Indian pupils in Government 
schools to be exempted from attending Protestant 
worship and instructioUj and to be provided with 
opportunities for Catholic worship and instruction; 
(5) the securing of the enactment by Congress (1909) 
of a law granting patents in fee simple for the mission 
and school lands on Indian reservations (agwegating 
over 10,000 acres) which have been held by the 
Church as tenant at will. 

Of the annual amount disbursed by the Bureau, 
Mother Katharine Drexel contributes more than half. 
In this way from 1898 to 1908 she expended $799,- 
157.37. Piior to 1891 no part of the annual Lenten 
collection was granted the Bureau for its educational 
work. Since that time it has received from that collec- 
tion and disbursed to the schools $276,286.74. The 
remainder of the funds disbursed by the Bureau have 
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been accumulated by means of an appeal which it 
issues annually, and by donations, bequests, and so- 
cieties instituted for the soliciting of alms for the 
Indian missions. 

Societies. — (1) The Catholic Indian Missionary 
Association (indults granted 16 July, 1876 and 20 
July, 1876), for the support of the Bureau and its 
work, was organized (1875) in the city of Washington 
chiefly through the efforts of Mrs. General Wm. T. 
Sherman. This association accomplished its purpose. 
The contract school system rendered it unnecessary 
and it ceased to exist. 

(2) Society for the Preservation of the Faith among 
Indian Children (indult granted 20 December, 1904), 
known as the Preservation Society, established by the 
Bureau in 1901, approved by the American hierarchy 
and commended by Pius X (3 April, 1908), collects 
from each of its members an annual fee of twenty-five 
cents for the benefit of the missions. It has main- 
tained an average membership of from forty-five to 
fifty thousand. Recently the Most Reverend Incor- 
porators of the Bureau have requested the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies to take a special in- 
terest in this society and to secure and maintain for 
it a membership of eight hundred thousand. The 
director of the Bureau is the President of the Preser- 
vation Society. 

(3) The Marquette League, an auxiliary to the 
Preservation Society (blessing bestowed by Pius X, 
July, 1904), was organized in TSfew York City (1904), 
chiefly through the agency of Rev. H. G. Ganss, who 
for several years devoted his time to the promoting 
of the Preservation Society. The League exacts a 
membership fee of two dollars yearly and secures 
offerings for the repair and building of chapels, the 
support of catechists, scholarships for Indian pupils in 
Catholic Institutions, and other missionary purposes. 
Its funds are distributed through the Bureau. 
Branches of the League have been established in 
various eastern centres, but the New York City 
League, under the able management of its successive 
presidents, Mr. E. Eyre, Mr. Joseph H. Fargis, Hon. 
Eugene A. Philbin, and the Brooklyn League, under 
its president, Mr. Alexander McKinney, have pro- 
duced the best results. 

Benefactors . — ^Mother M. Katharine Drexel has been 
the most generous helper of the Bureau and the Indian 
missions; in the Indian and Negro mission work of 
the American Church she holds a unique position. 
Other notable benefactors are: Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Corrigan, Archbishop Ryan, Archbishop 
Farley, Archbishop Keane, Bishop Horstmann, Rev. 
T. K. Crowley, Rev. N. Kersten, Mrs. Edward Mor- 
rell, Henry Heid^ Theodore E. Tack, Thomas Mc- 
Mahon, E. Eyre, F. S. Horn, John J. Horn, Robert 
A. Johnston, John G. Kuhrie, Miss Juliana Klein, 
Michael Fogarty, Association of the Holy Childhood, 
Ludwig-Missions-Verein Munich). 

Bureau Publications , — ^From 1877 to 1881 the Bu- 
reau published Annals of Catholic Indian Missions 
in America’^ In 1883 it published a pamphlet, “The 
Work of the Decade^^' in 1895j a pamphlet, '‘The 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions 1874 to 1895 
From time to time it has circulated statistics and 
various pamphlets on topics relating to Indian educa- 
tional and mission work. It publishes each year a 
Report of the Director to the Most Reverend Incor- 
porators and an annual, “The Indian SentineP^ (since 
1902), in the interest of the Preservation Society. 
The present (1909) office of the Bureau is at 1326 
New York Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Acta et decreta oondUi plenarii BalUmormHt tcrtii (Balti- 
more, 1884) ; Wn/rzivs, OfidcU Cathdio Directory (Milwaukee, 
1909) ; Bureau Publications: The Bureau of CathoKo Indian Mie- 
eione 1874 to 1895 (Washiuoton, 1896) : The Work of Ike Decade 
(Washin^n, 1883); Our Catholio Indian Miedone (Washing- 
ton, 1909) ; Reports of the Director for 1900-01 and 1901-02, 
1903-04, 1904-05, 1^6-06, 1906, 1907, 1908 (Washington); 
Reports of the Mieeion Work among the Negroes and Indians for 


1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1906, 1906, 1907, 1908 (Baltimore); 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Pr^idents, 1789-1897, 
VII (Washmgton, 1899), 109; Congrssszonal Record, &fty-third 
Congress, sess. 3; fifty-sixth Congress, sess. 2; fiftynseventh 
Congress, sess. 1; Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908 (Washmgton); Tucker, 
Appeal cases. District of Columbia, XXX (Rochester, 1908), 
151, United States Reports, CCX (New York, 1908), 50; U. S. 
Statuiea at Large, pt. I (Washmgton, 1909), 814. 

Wm. H. Ketcham. 

Indians, American. — General. — ^When Columbus 
landed on the island of San Salvador in 1492 he was 
welcomed by a brown-skinned people whose physical 
appearance confirmed him in his opinion that he had 
at last reached India, and whom, therefore, he called 
Indios, Indians, a name which, however mistaken in 
this first application, continued to hold its own, and 
has long since won general acceptance, excepting in 
strictly scientific writing, where the more exact term 
American is commonly used. As exploration was 
extended north and south it was found that the same 
race was spread over the whole continent, from the 
Arctic shores to Cape Horn, everywhere alike in the 
main physical characteristics, with the exception of 
the Eskimo in the extreme North, whose features 
surest the Mongolian. 

Race Type . — ^Tne most marked physical character- 
istics of the Indian race type are brown skin, dark 
brown eyes, prominent cheek bones, straight black 
hair, and scantiness of beard. The colour is not red, 
as popularly supposec^ but varies from very light in 
some tribes, as the Cheyenne, to almost black in 
others, as the Caddo and Tarumari. In a few tribes, 
as the Flatheads, the skin has a distinct yellowish 
cast. The hair is brown in childhood, but always 
black in the adult until it turns gray with age. Bald- 
ness is almost unknown. The eye is not hdd so open 
as in the Caucasian and seems better adapted to 
distance than to close work. The nose is usually 
straij^ht and well shaped, and in some tribes strongly 
aquilme. The hands and feet are comparatively 
small. Height and weight vary as among Europeans, 
the Pueblos averaging but little more than five feet, 
while the Cheyenne and Arapaho are exceptionally 
tall, and the Tehuelche of Patagonia almost massive 
in build. As a rule, the desert IndianSj as the Apachej 
are spare and muscular in build, while those of the 
timbered region are heavier, although not proportion- 
ately stronger. The beard is always scanty, but in- 
creases with admixture of white blood. The mistaken 
idea that the Indian has naturally no beard is due to 
the fact that in most tribes it is plucked out as fast as 
it grows, the eyebrows being treated in the same way. 
There is no tribe of “white Indians but albinos with 
blond skin, weak pink eyes, and almost white hair and 
eyebrows, are occasionally found, especially among 
the Pueblos, In cubical brain-capacity the Indian 
is not far behind the white man, but in general intel- 
lectual ability, endurance, and vitality ne is far in- 
ferior. Except when under strong excitement, he is 
usually more deliberate and less demonstrative than 
the white man, but is by no means the silent stoic that 
he has sometimes been represented to be. His most 
serious moral defects — ^which appear to be but slightly 
modified by education or religious teaching — are 
lack of persistence and of ambition to improve his 
condition, without which qualities there can be no 
permanent advancement. 

Origin and Antiquity,— Afsixious origins have been 
assigned to the Indian race — from Europe and the 
East, by way of Greenland or the mythic Island of 
Atlantis; from Asia, by way of Bering Straits, or 
lower down, by adventurous voyage from the Poly- 
nesian Islands; or as autochthones from a remote 
geologic period. The Eastern origin has almost as 
Sender foundation as the Atlantis story itself and may 
be ffismissed without argument. The Asiatic theory, 
both for Bering Straits and the Polynesian Islands, 
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has more advocates, as also more reasons in its favour. 
The fact that Japanese and other Asiatic adventurers 
have frequently landed upon the North Pacific coast 
of America is a matter of history, and tribal tradition 
and other evidence indicate that such contact was 
as frequent in prehistoric times, but whether all this 
has been sufficient to make permanent impression 
upon the physique or culture, let alone to account for 
a race, is an open question. For some years this 
problem has been imder systematic investigation by 
the American Museum of New York City, with prom- 
ise of important results. So far as at present known, 
the only permanent migration has been in the opposite 
direction, an Eskimo tribe from Alaska having taken 
up permanent residence in Siberia within the historic 
period. 

The theory of autochthonous origin is usually, 
though not necessarily, connected with that of ex- 
treme antiquity, several writers claimi^ for the 
Indian, as for the primitive cave man of Europe, an 
existence contemporaneous with the glacial period. 
While this theory has many earnest advocates, oasing 
their opinion upon such isolated finds as those of 
the Trenton gravels, the ‘^Calaveras skull’', and the 
“Lansing man", the consensus of scientific opinion is 
that evidence as to the original placement of these 
finds in undisturbed strata is not sufficient to establish 
the claim. With regard to shell heaps and other de- 
posits in mass, the nighest estimates of age do not 
give them more than a few thousand years, and Dali, 
our best authority for Alaska, allows the oldest mid- 
dens on the Aleutian Islands not more than three 
thousand. The more civilized nations, as the Maya, 
the Totonac, the Mu-jsca, and the Quichua, all prob- 
ably had their origm, as such, within a thousand 
years, or withhi five hundred years of the discovery. 
Without going back to geologic periods, however, the 
practical similarity of physical type over both con- 
tinents implies long occupancy. 

The various claims for Jewish, Phoenician, Irish, or 
Welsh origin have no provable foxmdation, although 
the fibrst especially has found advocates for nearly 
three centuries and has even furnished the motive 
for the Book of Mormon. The numerous mounds 
and other earthworks scattered over the eastern 
United States, with the cliff ruins and other house 
ruins in the South-West, have also given opportunity 
for much speculation and theorizing as to the former 
existence in those regions of highly civilized nations 
now extinct. Scientific examination, however, shows 
that the ruins and earthworks are of the most rudi- 
mentary architectural character, being rude in con- 
struction and inexact and unsymmetrical in dimen- 
sional measurements, while the various artifacts 
found within them are almost precisely identical with 
those still in use by the uncivilized tribes. The more 
important house ruins are historically or traditionally 
known to have been built and occupied by the ances- 
tors of the Pueblo, Pima, and other tribes still inhabit- 
ing the same re^on. Some of the mounds of the 
eastern section are also known to have been in use 
as foundations for tribal “town-houses” within the 
historic period, but the majority of the laraer earth- 
workSj as those of Cahokia in Illinois, of Etowah in 
Georgia, the Serpent Mound and Newark earthworks 
in Omo, are much more ancient, and probably origi- 
nated with more populous tribes which afterwards 
moved down into more southern regions. The Aztec 
themselves, according to definite tribal tradition, 
reached the valley of Mexico from the far North, ana 
linguistic evidence establishes their connexion with 
the great Shoshonian linguistic stock whose tribes 
extend almost continuously along the backbone of the 
continent from the Columbia River to the Isthmus of 
Panama. In the same way the Apache and Navaho 
of the Mexican border are known to have emigrated 
from the frozen shores of the Yukon and Mackenzie. 


As in Europe and Asia, the general movement was 
from north to south, but the Algonkian (Ojibwa, etc.) 
and Siouan (Sioux, etc.) tribes moved westward from 
the Atlantic seaboard, while the Muskhogean tribes 
of the Gulf States had their earlier home west of the 
Mississippi. One great South American stock — the 
Arawakan — after occupying the Antilles, completed 
the chain of connexion by planting a colony in Florida. 

Languages . — One of the remarkable facts in Ameri- 
can ethnology is the great diversity of languages. 
The number of languages and well-marked dialects 
may have reached one thousand, constituting some 
150 separate linguistic stocks, each stock as distinct 
from all the others as the Aryan languages are distinct 
from the Turanian or the Bantu. Of these stocks 
approximately seventy were in the northern, and eighty 
in the southern continent. They were all in nearly 
the same primitive stage of development, character- 
ized by minute exactness of description with almost 
entire absence of broad classification. Thus the 
Cherokee, living in a country abounding in wild 
fruits, had no word for grape^ but had instead a dis- 
tinct descriptive term for each of the three varieties 
with which he was acquainted. In the same way he 
could not say simply, “lam here”, but must qualify 
the condition as standing, sitting, etc. 

The earliest attempt at a classification of the Indian 
languages of the United States and British America 
was made by Albert Gallatin in 1836. The beginning 
of systematic investigation dates from the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of American Ethnology under 
Major J. W. Powell in 1879. For the languages of 
Mexico and Central America the basis is the “ Geogra- 
f£a” of Orozco y Berra, of 1864, supplemented by the 
later work of Brinton, in his “American Race” (1891), 
and corrected and brought up to latest results in the 
linguistic map by Thomas and Swanton now in 
preparation by the Bureau of Ethnolo^. For South 
America, we have the “Catiilogo” of Hervas (1784), 
which covers also the whole field of languages through- 
out the world; Brinton’s work just noted, containing 
the summary of all known up to that time; and Cham- 
berlain’s comprehensive summary, published in 1907. 

To facilitate intertribal communication, we fre- 
quently find the languages of the more important 
tribes utilized by smaller tribes throughout the same 
region, as Comanche in the southern plains and 
Navaho (Apache) in the South-West. From the same 
necessity have developed certain notable trade jar- 
gons, based upon some dominant language, with 
mcorporations from many others^ including European, 
ail smoothed down and assimilated to a common 
standard. Chief among these were the ^*Mobilian” 
of the Gulf States, based upon Choctaw; the “Chi- 
nook jargon” of the Columbia and adjacent territories 
on the Pacific coast, a remarkable conglomerate 
based upon the extinct Chinook language; and the 
lingoageral of Brazil and the Parand region, based 
upon Tupf-Guaranf. To these must be added the 
noted “sign language” of the plains, a gesture code, 
which answered eve^ purpose of ordinary intertribal 
intercourse from Canada to the Rio Grande. 

Adbluntg and Vatbr, Mithfidatea oder allgemaine Svrachen- 
hunda (4 vola., Berlin, 1806-17): H. H. Bancroft, NaiinaRacM 
(of the Pacific States) (6 vols., San Francisco, 1882); Brinton, 
Basaya of an Americaniat (Philadelphia, 1890); Idbm, Mytha of 
ihe New World (New York, 1868) ; Idbm, The American Race:Lvi(^ 
guiatic Claaaification and Bthno^aphie Deacription (New York, 
1891); Buschmann, Spvren der oxtekiachen Sprache (Berlin, 


,, , . . acnen , apracne vjoeum, 

1854 and 1869); Dorsbjt, Bibliography of the Anthropoloay of 
Peru (Field Mus., Chicago, 1898;; Field, Eaaay Towards an 
Indian Bibliography (New York, 1873) ; Gagnon, Eaaai da bmir 
ographie Canadienne (Quebec, 1896); Hakluyt society Pvblxca- 


twna (92 vols., London, 1847-74), old travels, etc.; HanvAa, 
Catalogo deUe lingua conoacitite (Cs^na, 1784); tr. Spanish Co 
vols., Madrid, 1800-6, 1) ; Lbolbrc, Bibliotheca AmeruMna (Par^ 
1878); Leitrea Mifiantea at curieuaea (Cath, Missions), new ed., 
America, VI-IX (Toulouse, 1810); Morton, Crania Amerv^na 
(Philadelphia and London, 1839); Filling, Bibliography 


we Languagea of the North American Indiana (Bur. Am.Ffhn.* 
Washington, 1886), reissued in part in series of 9 bulletins of 
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separate linguistic stocks (1887-94) ; Pinart, Catalogue de limes 
manuscrits et imprimes (Paris, 1SS3) ; Peru, Biblioteca Peruana 
(2 VO Is., Institute Nacional, Santiago de Chile, 1896): de Souza, 
Biblioteca Hispano- Americana Setentrional (3 vols., Mexico and 
Amecameca, 1883) ; Torres de Mendoza, ed., Colecciun de docu- 
mentos ineditos (21 vols., Madrid, 1864-74), dealing with all 
Spanish- Am erica. 

Journals, Institutions, etc.: — Am. Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Memoirs (Lancaster); Am. Anthropologist (quar.), 
I (Washington, 1888), XI (n. s., Lancaster, 1909); Am. Museum 
Nat. Hist. (New York), Memoirs, Bulletins, and Anth. 
Papers; Proceedings of Int. Congress of Americanists (13 vols., 
1875-1905); L'Anthropologie{PanB,l^QO — ); Anthropos (Aater- 
natnl. Catholic mission auspices), I (Salzburg, Archaeologi- 

cal Report (annual, Ontario); Bureau Am. Ethnology, Ann. 
Repts., Bulletins, etc. (Washington, 1880 — ); Canadian Insti- 
tute, Transactions (Toronto, 1890 — ); Contrib. to North Am.. 
Ethnology (auspices Bur. Am. Ethn. and U. S. Geol. Sur.) (9 
vols., Washington, 1877-94); Field (Columbian) Museum 
(Chicago), Anthropological Series, I (1897); Journal of Am. 
Folklore (Boston, 1888 — ); Museo de la Plata, Revista (La 
Plata, Arg.); Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires, Anales 
(Buenos Aires, Arg,); Museo Nacional de Mexico, Anales 
(Mexico) ; Museu Nacional de Rio de Janeiro, Archivos (Rio 
de Janeiro); Peabody Museum (Harvard Univ.), Memoirs 
(Cambridge); Smithsonian Institution, Ann. Repts., etc. 
(Washington, 1846 — ); United States Nat, Museum, Ann. 
Repts. (Washington); Univ. op California, Pvhs. on Am. 
Arch, and Ethn. (8 vols., Berkeley, 1903-9) ; Univ. op Pennsyl- 
vania, Anthrop. Pubs., I (Philadelphia, 1909); Zeitschrift fur 
Ethnologic (Berlin, 1868 — ). 

United States, British America, etc. — Houses. 
— In and north of the United States there were some 
twenty well-defined types of native dwellings, varying 
from the mere brush shelter to the five-storied stone 
pueblo. In the Eastern United States and adjacent 
arts of Canada the prevailing type was that commonly 
nown under the Algonkian term of wigwam, of 
wagon-top shape, with perpendicular sides and ends 
and rounded roof, and constructed of stout poles set 
in the ground and covered with bark or with mats 
woven of grass or rushes. Doorways at each end 
served also as windows, and openings in the roof 
allowed the smoke to escape. Not even Pueblo ar- 
chitecture had evolved a chimney. In general the 
houses were communal, several closely related fami- 
lies occupying the same dwelling. The Iroquois 
houses were sometimes one hundred feet in length, 
divided into compartments about ten feet square, 
opening upon a central passageway, along which were 
ranged the hres, two families occui>ying opposite 
compartments at the same fire. Raised platforms 
around the sides of the room were covered with skins 
and served both as seatsi and beds. The houses of a 
settlement were usually scattered irregularly, accord- 
ing to the convenience of the owner, but in some cases, 
especially on disputed tribal frontiers, they were set 
compactly together in regular streets and surrounded 
by strong stockades. The Iroquois stockaded forts 
had platforms running around on the inside, near the 
top, from which the defenders could more easily shoot 
down upon the enemy. In the Gulf States every 
important settlement had its ‘Hown-house”, a great 
circular structure, with conical roof, built of logs, and 
devoted to councils and tribal ceremonials. The 
tipi (the Sioux name for house), or conical tent-dwell- 
ing, of the upper lake and plains region was of poles 
set lightly in the ground, bound together near the 
top, and covered with bark or mats in the lake coun- 
try, and with dressed buffalo skins on the plains. It 
was easily portable, and two women could set it up or 
take it down within an hour. On ceremonial occasion 
the tipi camp was arranged in a great circle, with the 
ceremonial medicine lodge^’ in the centre. The 
semi-sedentary Pawnee, Mandan, and other tribes 
along the Missouri built solid circular structures of 
logs, covered with eartl^ capable sometimes of hous- 
ing a dozen families. The Wichita and other tribes 
of the Texas border built large circular houses of 
grass thatch , laid over a framework of poles. The 
Navaho hogaii, was a smaller counterpart of the 
Pawnee earth lodge”. The communal pueblo 
structure of the Rio Grande region consisted of a 
number — sometimes of hundreds — of square-built 


rooms of various sizes, of stone or adobe laid in clay 
mortar, with flat roofs, court-yards, and intricate 
passageways, suggestive of Oriental things. The 
Piute wikiup of Nevada was only one degree above the 
brush shelter of the Apache. California, with its long 
stretch from north to south and its extremes from 
warm plain to snowclad sierra, had a variety of types, 
including the semi-subterranean. Along the whole 
north-west coast, from the Columbia to the Eskimo 
border, the prevailing type was the rectangular board 
structure, painted with symbolic designs and with the 
great totem pole, carved with the heraldic crests of the 
owner, towering above the doorway. On the Yukon 
we find the subterranean dwelling, while the Eskimo 
had both the subterranean house and the dome- 
shaped iglu, built of blocks of hardened snow. Be- 
sides the regular dwellings, almost every tribe had also 
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some style of temporary structure, besides ** sweat 
houses”, summer arbors, provision caches, etc. 

Food and its Procurement . — In the timbered region 
of the eastern and southern states and the adjacent 
portions of Canada, along the Missouri and among the 
Pueblos, Pima, and other tribes of the south-west, the 
chief dependence was upon agriculture, the principal 
crops being corn, beans, and squashes, besides a 
native tobacco. The New England tribes understood 
the principle of manuring, while those of the arid 
South-West built canals and practised irrigation. 
Along the whole ocean coast, in the lake region and on 
the Columbia, fishing was an important source of 
subsistence. On the south Atlantic seaboard elabor- 
ate weirs were in use, but elsewhere the hook and 
line, the seine, or the harpoon, were more common. 
Clams and oysters were consumed in such quantities 
along the Atlantic coast that in some favourite gather- 
ing-places the empty shells are piled into mounds ten 
feet high. From central California northward along 
the whole west coast, the salmon was the principal, 
and on the Columbia almost the entire, food depend- 
ence. The north-west coast tribes, as well as the 
Eskimo, were fearless whalers. Everywhere the wild 
game, of course, was an important factor in the food 
supply, particularly the deer in the timber region and 
the buffalo on the plains. The nomad tribes of the 
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plains, in fact, lived by the buffalo, which, in one wav 
or another, furnished them with food, clothing, shel- 
ter, household equipment, and fuel. 

In this connexion there were many curious tribal 
and personal taboos founded upon clan traditions, 
dreams, or other religious reasons. Thus the Navaho 
and Apache, so far from eating the meat of a bear, 
refuse even to touch the skin of one, believing the bear 
to be of human kinship. For a somewhat similar 
reason some tribes of the plains and arid South-West 
avoid a fish, while considering the dog a delicacy. 

Besides the cultivated staples, nuts, roots, and wild 
fruits were in use wherever procurable. The Indians 
of the Sierras lived largely upon acorns and pinons. 
Those of Oregon and the Columbia region gathered 
large stores of camass and other roots, m addition to 
various species of berries. The Apache and^ other 
south-western tribes gathered the cactus fruit and 
roasted the root of the maguey. The tribes of the 
upper lake r^ion made great use of wild rice, while 
those of the Ohio Valley made sugar from the sap of 
the maple, and those of the southern states extracted 
a nourishing oil from the hickory nut. Penmiican 
and hominy are Indian names, as well as Indian in- 
ventions, and maple sugar is also an aboriginal dis- 
covery. Salt was used by many tribes, especially on 
the plains and in the South- Westj but in the Gulf 
States lye was used instead. Cannibalism simply for 
the sake of food could hardly be said to exist, but, 
as a war ceremony or sacrifice following a savage tri- 
umph, the custom was very general, particularly on 
the Texas coast and among the Iroquoian and Algon- 
quian tribes of the east. The Tonkawa of Texas 
were known to all their neighbours as the ‘^Man- 
Eaters Apparently the only native intoxicant was 
timing a sort of mild beer fermented from com* by 
the Apache and neighbouring tribes. 

Domesticated AnimaU . — ^The dog was practically 
the only domesticated animal before the advent of the 
whites and was found in nearly all the tribes, being 
used as a beast of burden by day and as a constant 
sentinel by night, while with some tribes the flesh 
also was a favourite dish. He was seldom, if ever, 
trained to hunting. Eagles and other birds were 
occasionally kept for their feathers, and the children 
sometimes had other pets than puppies. The horse, 
believed to have been introduced by the Spaniards, 
speedily became as important a factor in the life of the 
plains tribes as the buffalo itself. In the same way 
the sheep and goats, introduced by the early Francis- 
cans, have become the chief source of wealth to the 
Navaho, numbering now half a million animals from 
which they derive an annual income of over a million 
dollars. 

Industries and Arts . — In the fabrication of domestic 
implements, weapons, ornaments, ceremonial objects, 
boats, seines, and traps, in house-building, and in the 
making of pottery ana baskets, the Indian showed 
considerable ingenuity of design and infinite patience 
of execution. In the division of labour the making of 
weapons, hunting and fishing requirements, boats, 
pipes, and most ceremonial objects fell to the men, 
while the domestic arts of pottery and basket-making, 
weaving and dressing of skins, the fashioning of cloth- 
ing, and the preparation and preservation of food 
commonly devolved upon the women. Among the 
sedentary or semi-sedentary tribes house-bunding 
belonged usually to the men, although the women 
sometimes assisted. On the plains the entire making 
and keeping of the tipi were appointed to the women. 
In many tribes the man cut, sewed, and decorated 
his own buckskin suit, and in some of the Pueblo 
villages the men were the basket-weavers. 

while the house, in certain tribes, evinced consider- 
able architectural skill, its prime purpose was always 
utilitarian, and there was usually but little attempt 
at decorative effect, excepting among the Haida, 


Tlingit, and others of the north-west coast, where the 
great carved and painted totem poles, sometimes 
sixty feet in height, set up in front of every dwelling, 
were a striking feature of the village picture. The 
same tribes were notable for their great sea-going 
canoes, hollowed out from a single cedar trunk, 
elaborately carved and painted, and sometimes large 
enough to accommodate forty men. The skin boat or 
kaiak of the Eskimo was a marvel of lightness and 
buoyancy, being practically unsinkable. The birch- 
bark canoe of the eastern tribes w’as especially well 
adapted to its purpose of inland navigation. In the 
southern states we find the smaller “dug-out” log 
canoe. On the plains the boat was virtually un- 
known, except for the tub-shaped skin boat of the 
Mandan and associated tribes on the upper Missouri. 

The Eskimo were noted for their artistic carving of 
bone and walrus ivory; the north-west coast tribes 
for their slate carving; the Pueblos for their turmioise 
inlaid work and their wood-carving, especially of 
mythologic figurines; and the Atlantic and California 
coast tribes for their work in shell. The wampum, or 
shell beads, made chiefly from the shells of various 
clams found along the Atlantic coast, have become 
historic, having been extensively uso<l not only for 
dress ornamentation, but also on treaty belts, as 
tribal tribute, and as a standard of value answering 
the purpose of money. The ordinary stone hammer 
or club, found in nearly every tribe, rejiresented much 
patient labour, while the whole skill of the artist was 
frequently expended upon the stone-carved pipe. 
The black stone pipes of the Cherokee were famous in 
the southern states, and the red stone pipe of cat- 
Unite from a single quarry in Minnesota w^as reputed 
sacred and was smoked at the ratification of all solemn 
tribal engagements throughout the plains and the 
lake region. Knives, lance-blades, and arrow-heads, 
were also usually of stone, preferably flint or obsidian. 
Along the Gulf Coast keen-edged knives fashioned 
from split canes were in use. Com mortars and bowls 
were usually of wood in the timber region and of stone 
in the arid country. Hide-scrapers -were of bone, and 
spoons of wood or horn. Metal work was limited 
chiefly to the fashioning of gorgets and other orna- 
ments hammered out from native copper, found in the 
southern Alleghenies, about Lake Supt^rior, and about 
Copper River in Alaska. The art of smelting was. 
apparently unknown. Under Franciscan aiul later 
Mexican teaching the Navaho have developetl a 
silver-working art which compares in importanc(* with 
their celebrated blanket weaving, the material used 
being silver coins melted down in stone moulds of their 
own carving. Mica was mined in the Carolina moun- 
tains by the local tribes and fashioned into gorget® 
and mirrors, which found their way by trade as far as 
the western prairies. All of these arts belonged to the 
men. 

The making of pottery belonged to the women and 
was practised in nearly all the tribes, excepting those 
of the plains and interior basin, and the cold north. 
The Eastern pottery was usually decorated with 
stamped patterns. That of the rueblo and other 
south-western tribes was smooth and painted with 
symbolic designs. A few specimens of glazed ware 
have been found in the same region, but it is doubtful 
if the process is of native origin. The Catawba and 
some other tribes produced aoeautiful black ware by 
burning the vessel under cover, so that the smoke 
permeated the pores of the clay. The simple hand 
process by coiling was universally used. 

Basket-weaving in wood splits, cane, rushes^ yucca- 
or bark-fibre, and various grasses was practised by 
the same tribes which made pottery, and, excepting 
in a few tribes, was likewise a woman^s work. The 
basket was usually stained in various designs with 
vegetable dyes. The Cherokee made a double- 
walled basket. Those of the Choctaw, Pueblo tribes, 
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Jicarilla, and Piute were noted for beauty of design 
and execution, but the Porno and other tribes of Cali- 
fornia excelled all in closeness and delicacy of weaving 
and richness of decoration, many of their grass baskets 
being water-tight and almost hidden under an in- 
terweaving of bright-coloured plumage, and further 
decorated around the top with pendants of shining 
mother-of-pearl. The weaving of grass or rush mats 
for covering beds or wigwams may be considered as a 
variant of the basket-making process, as likewise the 
delicate porcupine quill applique work of the northern 
plains and upper Mississippi tribes. 

The useful art of skin-dressing also belonged exclu- 
sively to the women, excepting along the Arctic 
coasts, where furs, instead of denuded skins, were 
worn by the Eskimo, while the entrails of the larger 
sea animals were also utilized for waterproof gar- 
ments. The skins in most general use were those of 
the buffalo, elk, and deer, which 
were prepared by scraping, stretch- 
ing, and anointing with various 
softening or preservative mixtures, 
of which the liver or brains of the 
animal were commonly a part. The 
timber tribes generally smoked the 
skin, a process unknown on the 
plains. A limited use was made of 
bird skins with the feathers intact. 

The weaving art proper was also 
almost exclusively in the hands of 
the women. In the East, aside from 
basket- and mat-making, it was 
confined almost entirely to the twist- 
ing of ropes or bowstrings and the 
making of belts, the skin fabric tak- 
ing the place of the textile. In the 
South-West the Pueblo tribes wove 
native cotton upon looms of their 
own device, an(\ since the intro- 
duction of sheep by the Franciscan 
missionaries in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Navaho, enlarging upon 
their Pueblo teaching, have devel- 
oped a weaving art which has made 
the Navaho lilanket famous through- 
out the country, the stripping, spin- 
ning, weaving, and dyeing of the 
wool being all their own. The Piute 
of Nevada and others of that region 
wore blankets woven from strips of 
rabl)it fur. Some early writers men- 
tion feather-woven cloaks among 
the Gulf tribes, but it is possible 
that the feathers were simply over- 
laid upon'iihe skin garment. 

It is notable that the Indian worker, man or woman, 
used no pattern, carrying the design in the head. 
Certain designs, however, were standardized and 
hereditary in particular tribes and societies. 

Games and Amusements . — Naturally careless of the 
future, the Indian gave himself up to pleasure when 
not under the spur of immediate necessity or danger, 
and his leisure time at home was filled with a constant 
round of feasting, dancing, sto^-telling, athletic 
contests, and gambling games. The principal ath- 
letic game everywhere east of the Missouri, as well as 
with some tribes of the Pacific coast, was the ball- 
play, adopted by the French of Canada under the 
name of lacrosse and in Louisiana as raquette. In 
this game the ball was caught not with the hand, but 
with a netted ball-stick somewhat resembling a tennis 
racket. A special dance and secret ceremonial pre- 
ceded the contest. Next in tribal favour in the 
eastern region was the game known to the early 
traders under the corrupted Creek name of chunkeSf 
in which one player rolled a stone wheel along the 
ground, while his competitor slid after it a stick curved 


at one end like an umbrella handle, with the design 
of having the spent wheel fall within the curve at the 
end of its course. This game, 'which necessitated 
much hard running, was sometimes kept up for hours. 
A somewhat similar game, played with a netted wheel 
and a straight stick, was found upon the plains, the 
object being to dart the stick through certain netted 
holes in the wheel, known as the buffalo bull, calf, etc. 
Foot-races were very popular with certain tribes, as 
the Pueblos, Apacne, Wichita, and Crows, being 
frequently a part of great ceremonial functions. On 
the plains horse-racing furnished exciting amusement. 
There were numerous gambling games, somewhat of 
the dice order, played with marked sticks, plum stones, 
carved bones, etc., these being in special favour with 
the women. Target shooting with bow and arrow, 
and various forms of dart throwing were also popular. 
Among distinctly women^s games were football 
and shinny, the former, however, 
being merely the bouncing of a ball 
from the toes with the purpose of 
keeping it in the air as long as pos- 
sible. Hand games, in 'which a num- 
ber of players ranged themselves in 
two opposing lines and alternately 
endeavoured to guess the where- 
abouts of a small object shifted 
rapidly from hand to hand, were a 
favourite tipi pastime with both 
sexes in the winter evenings, to the 
accompaniment of songs fitted to 
the rapid movement. of the hands. 
Story-telling and songs, usually to 
the accompaniment of the rattle or 
small hand-drum, filled in the even- 
ing. The Indian was essentially 
musical, his instruments being the 
drum, rattle, flute or flageolet, eagle- 
bone whistle, and other more crude 
devices. Each had its special relig- 
ious significance and ceremonial pur- 
pose, particularly the rattle, of which 
there were many varieties. Besides 
the athletic and gambling games, 
there were games of divination 
played only on rare occasions of 
tribal necessity with sacred para- 
phernalia in the keeping of special 
guardians. The Indian was fond 
also of singing and had songs for 
every occasion — ^love, war, hunting, 
gaming, medicine, satire, children's 
songs, and lullabies. 

The children played with tops, 
Sawanuki, Chbkokeb Ball-platbr whips, dolls, and other toys, or 
imitated their elders in shooting, riding, and ‘Splaying 
house". 

War . — As war is the normal condition of savagery, 
so to the Indian warlike glory was the goal of his 
ambition, the theme of his oratory, and the purpose 
of his most elaborate ceremonial. His weapons were 
the knife, bow, club, lance, and tomahawk, or stone 
axe, which last was very soon superseded by the light 
steel hatchet supplied by the trader. T o these certain 
tribes added defensive armour, as the body armour 
of rawhide or wooden rods in use along the north-west 
coast and in some other sections, and the shield more 
particularly used by the equestrian tribes of the plains. 
As a rule, the lance and shield were more common in 
the open country, and the tomahawk in the woods. 
The bow was usually of some tough and flexible wood 
with twisted sinew cord, but was sometimes of bone 
or horn backed with sinew wrapping. It is extremely 
doubtful if poisoned arrows were found north of 
Mexico, notwithstanding many assertions to the 
contrary. 

Where the clan system prevailed the general con- 
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duct of war matters was often in the keeping of special 
clans, and in some tribes, as the Creeks, war and 
peace negotiations and ceremonials belonged to certain 
towns designated respectively as “red” and “ white”. 
With the Iroquois, and probably with other tribes, the 
final decision for war or peace rested with a council 
of the married women. On the plains the warriors 
of a tribe were organized into military societies of 
differing degrees of rank, from the boys in training to 
the old men who had passed their active period. ^ Mili- 
tary service was entirely voluntary with the individual, 
w^ho, among the eastern tribes, signified his acceptance 
in some public manner, as by striking the red-painted 
war-post, or, on the plains, by smoking the pipe sent 
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round by the organizers of the expedition. Con- 
trary to European practice, the command usually 
rested with several leaders of equal rank, who were 
not necessarily recognized as chiefs on other occasions. 
The departure and the return were made according to 
fixed ceremonial forms, with solemn chants of defiance, 
victory, or grief at defeat. In some tribes there were 
small societies of chosen warriors pledged never to 
turn or flee from an enemy except by express per- 
mission of their fellows, but in general the Indian 
warrior chose not to take large ri&s, although brave 
enough in desperate circumstance. 

To the savage every member of a hostile tribe was 
equally an enemy, and he gloried as much in the 
death of the infant or its mother as in that of the 
warrior father. Victory meant indiscriminate mas- 
sacre, with most revolting mutilation of the dead, 
followed in the early period in nearly every portion of 
the East and South by a cannibal feast. The custom 
of scalping the dead, so general in the later Indian 
wars, has been shown by Friederici to have been con- 
fined originally to a limited area east of the Missis- 
sippi, gradually superseding the earlier custom of 
beheading. In many western tribes the warrior^s 
prowess was rated not by the number of his scalp 
trophies, but by the number of his coups (Frenclx 
term) or strokes upon the enemy, for which there was 


a regular scale according to kind, the highest honour 
being accorded not to the one who secured the scalp, 
but to the warrior who struck the first blow upon the 
enemy, even though with no more than a willow rod. 
The scalp dance was performed not by the w^arriors, 
but by the women, who thus rejoiced over the success 
of their husbands and brothers. There was no dis- 
tinctive “war dance”. 

Captives among the eastern tribes w'ere either 
condemned to death with every horrible form of 
torture or ceremonially adopted into the tribe, the 
decision usually resting with the wTjmen. If adopted, 
he at once became a member of a family, usually as 
representative of a deceased member, and at once 
acquired full tribal rights. In the Huron wars whole 
towns of the defeated nation voluntarily submitted 
and were adopted bodily into the Iroquois tribes. On 
the plains torture was not common. Adults were 
seldom spared, but children were frequently saved 
and either regularly adopted or brought up in a mild 
sort of slavery. Along the north-west coast and as 
far south as California slavery prevailed in its harshest 
form and was the usual fate of the captive. 

Social Organization . — Among most of the tribes 
east of the Mississippi, among the Pueblos, Navaho, 
and others of the South-West, and among the Tlingit 
and Haida of the north-west coast, ’society was based 
on the clan system, under which the tribe w'as sub- 
divided into a number of large family groups, the 
members of which were considered as closely related 
and prohibited from intermarrying. The children 
usually followed the clan of the mother. The clans 
themselves were sometimes grouped into larger l)odies 
of related kindred, to which the name of phratries has 
been applied. The clans w^ere usually, but not always, 
named from animals, and each clan paid special 
reverence to its tutelary animal. Thus tlie Cherokee 
had seven clans, Wolf, Deer, IMrd, Paint, and three 
others with names not readily translated. A Wolf 
man could not marry a Wolf woman, but might marry 
a Deer woman, or one of any other of the clans, and his 
children were of the Deer or othcu clan accordingly. 
In some tribes the name of the individual indicated 
the clan, as “Round Foot” in the Wolf clan and 
“Crawler” in the Turtle clan. Certain functions of 
war, peace, or ceremonial were usually hereditary in 
special clans, and revenge for injuries witliin the tribe 
devolved upon the clan relatives of the |)erson injured. 
The tribal council was made xm of the hereditary or 
elected chiefs of clans, and any alixvn taken into the trilie 
had to be specifically adopted into a family and clan. 

The clan system was liy no means universal, as 
supposed by Morgan and his followers of forty years 
ago, but is now known to have been limited to par- 
ticular regions, and seems to have been originally an 
artificial contrivance to protect land and other prop- 
erty descent. It was absent almost everywlu're west 
of the Missouri, excepting in the Hoxith-W(^st, and 
appears also to have been unknown throughout the 
greater part of British America, the interior of Alaska, 
and probably among the Eskimo. Among the plains 
tribes the unit was the band, whose memlx^rs camped 
together under their own chief in an appointed place 
in the tribal camp circle and were subk'.ct to no mar- 
riage prohibition, but usually married among them- 
selves. 

With a few notable exceptions, there was very little 
idea of tribal solidarity or supreme authority, and 
where a chief appears in history as tribal dictator, as 
in the case of Powhatan in Virginia, it was usually 
due to his own strong personality. The real author- 
ity was with the council as interpreter of ancient 
tribal customs. Even such well-known tribes as the 
Creeks and Cherokee were really only aggregates of 
closely cognate villages, each acting independently or 
in co-ojjeration with the others as suited its immecliate 
convenience. Even in the smaller and more compact 
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tribes there was seldom any provision for coercing the purely agricultural tribes, as the Pueblos, men and 
individual to secure common action, but those of the women worked in the fields together. In the far 
same clan or band usually acted together. In this lack North, on the other hand, the harsh environment 
of solidarity is the secret of Indian military weakness, seems to have brought out all the savagery of the 
In no Indian war in the history of the United States man's nature, and the woman was in fact a slave 
has a .single large tribe ever united in solid resistance, subject to every whim of cruelty, excepting among 
while on the other himd other tribes have always the Kutchin of the upper Yukon, noted for their kind 
been found to join against the hostiles. Among the treatment of their women. Polygamy existed in 
Natchez, Timiicua, and some other southern tribes, nearly all tribes excepting the Pueblos, 
there is more indication of a central authority, resting Religion and Mythology,— -TihOi Indian was an ani- 
probably with a dominant clan. ^ mist, to whom every animal, plant, and object in 

The Iroquois (q. y.) of New York had progressed nature contained a spirit to be propitiated or feared, 
beyond tmy other native people north of Mexico in the Some of these, as the sun, the buffalo, and the peyote 
elaboration of a state and empire, llrrough a care- plant, the eagle, and the rattlesnake, were more power- 
fully planned system of confederation, originating ful or more frequently helpful than others, but there 
about 1570, the five allied tribes had secured internal was no overruling “Great Spirit" as so frequently 
peace and imity, by which they had been able to represented. Certain numbers, particularly four and 
acquire dominant control over most of the tribes from seven, were held sacred. Colours were symbolic and 
Hudson Bay to Carolina, and, if not prematurely had local abiding place, and sometimes sex. Thus 
checked by the advent of the whites, might in time with the Cherokee the red spirits of power and victory 
have founded a northern empire to rival that of the lived in the Sun Land, or East, while the black spirits 
Aztec. ^ ^ of death dwelt in the Twilight Land of the West. 

Land was usually held in common, excepting Certain tribes had palladiums around which centred 
among the Pueblos, where it was apportioned among 
the clans, and in some tribes of northern California, 
where individual right is said to have existed. Tim- 
ber and other nat\iral products were free, and hospital- 
ity was carried to such a degree that no man kept 
wnat his neighbour wanted. While this prevented 
extremes of poverty, on the other hand it paralysed 
individual industry and economy, and was an effectual 
barrier to progress. The accumulation of property 
was further discouraged by the fact that in most 
tribes it wUvS customary to destroy all the belongings 
of the owner at his death. The word for brave" and 
‘^gtuxerous" was frequently the same, and along the 
north-west coast there existed a curious custom 
known as potlatch, under which a man saved for half a 
lifetime in order to acquire the rank of chief by finally 
giving away his entire hoard at a grand public feast. 

Enslavement of captives was more or less common 
througliout the country, especially in the Southern 
states, where the captives were sometimes crippled 
to prevent their escape. Along the north-west coast 
ami as far south as California, not only the captives, 
but their children and later descendants were slaves 
and might be abused or slaughtered at the will of the their most elaborate ritual. Each man had also his 
master, lieing fre(iuently buried alive with their de- secret personal “medicine''. The priest was likewise 
ceased owner or butchered to provide a ceremonial can- the doctor, and medicine and religious ritual were 
nibal feast. In the Southern slave states, before the closely interwoven. Secret societies were in every 
Civil War, Indians were frequent owners of negro tribe, claiming powers of prophecy, hypnotism, and 
slaves. clairvoyance. Dreams were in great repute, and 

Men and women, and sometimes ^ even the older implicitly trusted and obeyed, while witches, fairies, 
children, were organized into societies for military, ana supernatural monsters were as common as in 
religious, working, and social purposes, many of these medieval Europe. Human sacrifices, either of infants 
being secret, especially those concerned with medicine or adults, were found among theTimucua of Florida, 
and women's work. In some tribes there was also a the Natchez of Mississippi, the Pawnee of the plains, 
custom by which two young men became “ brothers" and some tribes of California and the north-west 
through a public exchange of names. coast, the sacrifice in the last-mentioned region being 

The erroneous opinion that the Indian man was an frequently followed by a cannibal feast. From time 
idler, and the Indian woman a drudge and slave, is to time, as among more civilized nations, prophets 
founded upon a misconception of the native system of arose to purify the old religion or to preach a new 
division of labour, under which it was the man's busi- ritual. Each tribe had its genesis, tradition, and 
ness to defend the home and to provide food by hunt- mythical hero, with a whole body of mythologic belief 
ing and fishing, assuming all the risks and hardships of and folklore, and one or more great tribal ceremonials, 
battle and the wilderness, while the woman attended Among the latter may be noted the Green-Corn Dance 
to the domestic duties, including the bringing of wood thanksgiving festival of the eastern and southern 
and water, and, with the nomad tribes, the setting tribes, the Sun Dance of the plains, the celebrated 
up of the tipi. The children, however, required little Snake Dance of the Hopi (q. v.), and the Salmon 
care after they were able to run about, and the house- Dance of the Columbia tribes. 

keepingwasof the simplest, and, as the women worked BwaJ.-— The method of disposing of the dead 

usually in groups, with songs and gossip, while the varied according to the tribe and environment, in- 
cMldren played about, the work had much of pleasure humation being probably the most widespread. The 
mixed with it. In all that chiefly concerned the home Hurons and Iroquois allowed the bodies to decay upon 
the woman was the mistress, and in many tribes the scaffolds, after which the bones were gathered up and 
woman's council gave the final decision upon impor- deposited with much ceremony in the common tribal 
tapt matters of public policy. Among the more sepulchre. The Nanticoke and Choctaw scraped the 
VII.— 48 
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flesh from the bones, which were then wrapped in a 
bundle and kept in a box within the dwelling. Tree, 
scaffold, and cave burial were common on the plains 
and in the mountains, while cremation was the rule in 
the arid regions farther to the west and south-west. 
Northward from the Columbia the body was deposited 
in a canoe raised upon posts, while cave burial re- 
appeared among the Aleut of Alaska, and earth burial 
among the Eskimo, The dread of mentioning the 
name of the dead was as universal as the custom of 
destroying the property of the deceased, even to the 
killing of his horse or dog, while the custom of placing 
food near the grave for the spirit during the journey 
to the other world was almost as common. Lacera- 
tion of the body, cutting off of the hair, general neglect 
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of the person, and ceremonial wailing, rnorning and 
evening, sometimes for weeks, were also parts of 
their funeral customs. 

Language and Population . — Nearly two hundred 
native languages, besides minor dialects, were spoken 
north of Mexico, classified into fifty-one distinct 
linguistic stocks, as given below, of which nearly one- 
half were represented in California. Those marked 
with an asterisk are extinct, while several others are 
now reduced to less than a dozen individuals keeping 
the language: Algonquian, Athapascan (Ddn(§), 
Attacapan, *Beothukan, Caddoan, Chimakiian, *Chi- 
marikan, Chimmesyan, Chinookan, Chitimachan, 
*^'Chumashan, *Coahuiltecan (Pakawft), Copehan 
(Wintun), Costanoan, Eskimauan, *Esseleman, Iro- 
quoian, Kalapooian, *Ivarankawan, Keresan, Kiowan, 
Kitunahan, Koluschan (Tlingit), Kulanapan (Porno), 
*Kusan, Mariposan (Yokuts), Moquelumnan (Miwok) 
Muskogean, Pujunan (Maidu), Quoratean (Karok), 
*Salinan, Salishan, Shaha{)tian, Shoshonean, Siouan, 
Skittagetan (Haida), Takilman, *Timucuan, *Toni- 
kan, Tonkawan, IJchean, ^Waiilatpuan (Cayuse), 
Wakashan (Nootka), Washoan, Weitspekan (Yurok), 
Wishoskan, Yakonan, *^Yanan (Nosi), Yukian, Yu- 
man, Zufiian. 

While the Indian population was never dense, the 
idea that the Indian has held his own, or even actually 


increased in number, is a serious error, founded upon 
the fact that most official estimates begin with the 
Federal period, when the native race was already 
wasted by nearly three centuries of white contact and 
in many regions entirely extinct. An additional 
source of error is the fact that the law recognizes 
anyone of even remote Indian ancestry as entitled to 
Indian rights, including in this category, especially in 
the former ‘‘Five Civilized Nations” of Indian Terri- 
tory (now Oklahoma), sev^'eral thousand individuals 
whose claims have always been stoutly repudiated 
by the native tribal courts. Moreover, the original 
Indian was a full-blood, while his present-day repre- 
sentative has often so little aboriginal Idood as to be 
practically a white man or a negro. Many broken 
tribes of to-day contain not a single full-lilood, and 
some few not even one of half Indian blood. The 
Cherokee Nation, officially reported to number 36,000 
persons of pure or mixed Cherokee Idood contains 
probably not 4000 of even fairly pure lilood, the rest 
being of all degrees of admixture down even to one- 
sixty-fourth or less of Indian blood, besides some 
7000 claimants officially recognized, lint repudiated 
by the former Indian Government. In Massachusetts 
an official census in 1S60 reported a “Yarmouth tribe” 
of 105 persons, all descended from a single Indian 
woman with a negro husband residing there in 1797. 
It is obvious that the term Indian cannot properly 
be applied to such diluted mixtures. 

The entire aboriginal population of Florida, of the 
mission period, numbering perhaps 3(),0{)0, is long 
since extinct without descendants, tlie Seminole 
being a later emigration from the Creeks. Tlie ab- 
origines of South Carolina, counting in 1700 some 
fifteen tribes, of which the Catawlia, tlie largest tribe, 
numbered some six tliousand souls, are riqiresented 
to-day by about a hundred mixed-blood ( 'atawba, 
together with some scattered mongrels, wliose original 
ancestry is a matter of doul)t. 

The same holds good upon tlie })lains. The cele- 
brated Pawnee tribe of some 10,000 souls in 1838 is 
now reduced to 650; the Kausa of 1500 within the 
same period have now not 200 souls; and the al)o- 
rigines of Texas, numliering in 1700 ixu'haps 4(),{)00 
souls in many small trilies with (list inct languages, is 
extinct except for some 900 Caddo, Wicliita , and 'Pon- 
kawa. The last-namcKi, estirnatiHl at 1000 in 1805, 
numbered 700 in 1849, 314 in 1861, 108 in 1882, and 
48 in 1908, including several aliens. In California the 
aboriginal population lias (h'creased wit hiu the same 
period from ptirhaps a (luarter of a million to about 
15,000, and nearly the same profiortion of (U'chmisc 
holds good along the whole Pacific ( ’oast, into Alaska. 
Not merely have tribes dwindkal, lint whoh^ lin- 
guistic stocks have become extinct within t in' historic 
period. The only apparent exc(q>tions to th(> giuieral 
rule of decay are the Iroquois, Bioux, and Navaho, 
the first two of whom have kejit up tlaur number hy 
wholesale adoptions, while the Navaho have beim 
preserved by tneir isolation. The causes of decrease 
may be summarized as: (1) introducuHl disc'usc's and 
dissipation, particularly smallpox, sexual diseases, 
and whisky; (2) wars, also hardship and general 
enfeeblement consequent upon frecpuad removals 
and enforced change from accustonuHl habit. The 
present Indian population north of Mi^xioo is approxi- 
mately 400,000, of whom about 265, OOO are within 
the United States proper. 

ARcync, Alaska, BiiiTiHir AMEUi<,’A,“-BAf'K, Arctic Land hJx” 
pediiion U8SS ~^) fLondon, 1836); II. H. Bancroft, Hint, of 
Alaska (San. Francisco, 1886); Idfm, I list, of the Northwest Coast 
(2 vols., San. Franciscjo, 1886); Idem, Uist. of British Columbia 
(San Franciseo, 1887); Boah, Snlish Tribes of the. Interior of Br. 
Columbia m Can, Arch. Re.pt. (Toronlo, 160.5); Idem, Indian 
Ijanguages of Canada, iliid.; Idem, Soeial Organization of the 
Kwakiud in Rept. Nat. M%4>s. (Washinffton, 1867) ; Idem, The 
Central Eskimo in Sixth Rept. Bu, Am. Kth. (Washin^am, 1888); 
Idem, Tribes of the North Pacific Coast in Can. Arch. Rept. (To- 
ronto, 1905) ; Idem, Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians in Am. 
Mtts. Mem. (New York, 1808); Idem, Kwakiutl Texts in Am. 
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Mu 8 Mem. (2 vols., New York, 1902), Idem, Eskimo of Baffin 
Land and Hudson Bay in Am Mu^. Bui (New York, 1901); 
Idem, Indianische Sagen von der nordj^cifischen Kvste (Berlin, 
1895) ; Idem, Reports on Northwestern Tribes of Canada in N. Br. 
Assn.Adv Sci. (1889, 1898) , (Chamberlain, The Kootenai Indiana 
in Kept. Br Assn. Adv. Sci ; Crantz, Hist, of Greenland (der- 
man, 1765; tr , 2 vols , London, 1767), Dall, Alaska and its 
Resources (Boston, 1879) , Idem, Tribes of the Extreme Northwest 
in Contr. N Am. Ethn , I (Washington, 1877), Dawson, Report 
on Queen Charlotte Islands in Geol Survey Can (Montreal, 
1880); Franklin, Journey to the Polar Sea {1819-22) (London, 
1823 — ); Hall, Arctic Researches (1860-62) (New York, 1866); 
Hearne, Journey to the Northern Ocean {1769-72) (London, 
1795 — ); Henry, Travels in Canada {1760-76) (New York, 
1809) ; Hill-Tout, Salish Tribes of British Columbia in Repts. 
Br. Assn. Adv. Sci.; Hind, Canadian Red River Expedition 
(1857-8) (2 vols , London, 1860), Idem, The Labrador Peninsula 
(2 vols., London, 1863); Indian Affairs in Ann. Repts. of the 
Dept, of Ottawa, Jesuit Relations (see United States below); 
Kane, Wanderings of an Artist (I^ndon, 1859); Krause, Die 
Thnkit Indianer (Jena, 1885); Lafitau, Mosurs des sauvages 
ameriquains (2 vols, Paris, 1724); Lord, Naturalist in Van- 
couver Island and Br. Col. (2 vols , London, 1866) ; Mackenzie, 
Voyages to the Frozen and Pacific Oceana (1789-93) (London, 
1801); McLean, Twenty -five Years in the Hudson Bay Ter. (2 
vols., London, 1842); Morice, The Western Denes in Can. Inst. 
Trans. (Toronto, 1904), Idem, Hist of Northern Interior of 
Brilish Columbia (Toronto, 1904), Idem, The Great D5ne Racem 
Anthropos, 1906-9; Murdoch, ThePoint Barrow Expdn. (1881-3) 
in Ninth Kept Bur. Am Eth. (Washington, 1892); Nelson, The 
Eskimo about Bering Strait in Eighteenth Kept. Bur. Am. Eth , I 
(Washington, 1901), Niblack, Coast Indiana of Southern Alaska^ 
etc. (Siu. Inst., Washington, 1890); Parkman (see below U. 
S.); Parry, Second Voyage for the Discovery of a Northwest Pas- 
sage (1821-3) (London, 1824); P^rouse, voyage autour du 
Monde (1786-8) (4 vols , Paris, 1797, tr , 2 vols., London, 1799) 
Pbtitot, Traddions Indiennes du Canada Nord- Quest (Paris, 
1886); Idem, Monographic des Dhie Dindjie (Paris, 1876); 
Idem, Quinze ana sous Ic cercle polaire (Paris, 1889); Petropp, 
Report on Alaska (Washington, 1884); Rasmussen, The People 
of the Polar North (London, Philadelphia, 1908); Richardson, 
Arctic Searching Expdn. (2 vols., lA)ndon, 1851); Rink, Tales 
and Traditions of the Eskimo (Londoaf 1875); Russell, jKjjjjZo- 
rations in the Far North (Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 1898); 
Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savaae Life (London, 1868); 
SwANTON, Baida Texts: Massei Dialect m Am. Mus. Mem. 
(New York, 1908); Idem, Haida Texts and Myths in Bull. Bu. 
Am. Eth. (Washington, 1005); Idem, The Tlingit Indians in 
Twenty-sixth Rept. Bu. Am. Eth. (WashinjOfton, 1907); Text, 
Thompson River Indians of Br. Columbia m Mem Am. Mus. 
(New York, 1900) ; Turner, Ethnology of the Vngava District in 
Eleventh Rept. Bur Am. Eth. (Washington, 1894); Whymper, 
Travel in Alaska (London, 1868). 
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Wyoming (San Francisco, 1890); Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana (Ban Francisco, 1890) ; Bandelibr, Contributions to Hist, 
and Archeology of Southwestern U. S. (Hemenway Expdn.) 
(Peabody Mus., Cambridge, 1890); Barcia (Cardenas t 
Cano), Ensayo Cronologico (Madrid, 172)1); Barrett, The Porno 
and Neighboring Indians (Univ, of Cal., Berkeley, 1908); Idem, 
Porno Basketry (Berkeley, 190S): Bartram, Travels through 
North and South Carolina (Philadelphia, 1791); Boasu, Nou- 
veaux voyages dans VAm/rigue Septenirionaie (Paris, 1768; 
Paris and Amsterdam, 1778); Brinton, The Floridian Penin- 
sula (Philadelphia, 1859) ; Cabbca db Vaca, Relacidn (Seville, 
1542; tr. Smith, New York. 1871); Ch.'Byvi'R, Travels through the 
Interior Parts of N. Am. (1766-8) (London, 1781); Catlin, 
North Am. Indians (2 vols., London, 1841); Charlevoix^^^Iw- 
toirs et description gMSrale ae la Nouvelle France (3 vols., Paris, 
1744; tr. Shea, 6 vols.. New York, 1866-1870); Clark, The 
Indian Sign Language (Philadelphia, 1886): Colden, Hist, of 
the Five Indian Nations of N. Y, (New York, 1727; ed. Shea 
New York, 1866); Cox, Adventures on the Columbia River (2 
vols., London, 1831); Curtis, The Indian's Book (New York 
im<l London, 1907); X)a.vis, Spanish Conquest of New Mexico 
(Doylestown, 1869); Db Forest, Hist, of the Indians of Conn. 
(Hartford, 1862); Dickenson, God's Protecting Providence 
(Philadelphia, 1699); Dorset, Mythology of the Wichita (Car- 
negie Inst., Washington, 1904); Idem, The Cheyenne (2 pts.. 
Field Mus., Chicago, 1906); Idem, Traditions of the Arikara 
(Washington, 1903); Idem, The Pawnee (Carnegie Inst., 2 vols., 
Washington, 1906); Dorset and Krobber, Traditions of the 
Arapaho (Field Mus., Chicago, 1903); Drake, Biog. and Hist, 
of the Indians of N. America (11th ed., Boston, 1857); Duplot 
DB Mopras, Exploration de V Oregon (Paris, 1844); Dumont, 
M^moires sur la Louisiana (2 vols., Paris, 1763); Fbwkbs in 
Journal of Am. Ethn. and Arch. (Pueblo Hemenway Expdn.) 
(4 vols.. Boston, 1891-94); Fletcher, Omaha Indian Music 
(Peabody Mus., Cambridge, 1893); Forbes, Calif omioL, Upper 
and Lower (London, 1839) : Fribderioi, Skalpieren und mnliche 
Kriegsgebrliuche (Brunswick, 1906) ; French, ed., Hist. Colls, of 
Louisiana (6 vols., New York, 1846-69) : Gallatin, Synopsis of 
Indian Tribes in Arch. Americana,^!! (Cambridge, 1836); Gar- 
OILASO DB LA Vbga, La Florida du Ynca (Lisbon, 1606: Madrid, 
1723); Gatschbt, The Karankawa Indians of Texas (Peabody 
Mus,, Cambridge, 1891); Idem, Migrati^ Legend of the Creek 
Indians (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1884; St. Louis, 1886); Idem, 


The Klamath Indians of Oregon, Contr N. Am. Eth., II (Wash- 
ington, 1890); Idem, The Timucua Language, 3 pts., in Am. 
Philos. Soc. Proc. (Philadelphia, 1877-^0); Gookin, Christian 
Indiana of Massachusetts (1674) in Archceologia Americana, II 
(Cambridge, 1836); Hariot, Brief e and True Report (Va ) 
(Frankfort, 1590, New York, 1871), Hawkins, Sketch of the 
Creek County (Savannah, 1848) ; Hayden, Indian Tribes of the 
Missouri Valley (Philadelphia, 1862) , Heckewelder, Mission 
of the United Brethren (Philadelphia, 1820); losM.Hiat. Man- 
ners and Customs of the Indians mf] Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1819); Hodge, Handbook of Am. Inds., Bull. Bur. Am. Ethn. 
(2 vols., Washington, 1907-08) ; Holmes, Art in Shell of the An- 
cient Americans, Second Rept Bur. Am. Eth. (Washington, 
1883) ; Idem, Pottery of the Ancient Pueblos, Fourth Rept. Bur. 
Am. Eth. (Washington, 1886); Idem, Ancient Art of Chvriqui, 
Sixth Rept. etc (1888) ; Idem, Stone Implements of the Potomac- 
Chesapeake Tidewater, Fifteenth Rept. etc. (1897) ; Idem, Aborig- 
inal Pottery of the Eastern United States, Twentieth Rept. etc. 
(1903); Hrdlicka, Physiological and Medical Observations 
(Southwestern Inds.) , Bui. Bur. Am. Eth. (Washington, 1908) ; 
Annual Reports of Commissioner of Indian Affairs (Washington, 
1824 — ) ; Irving, Conquest of Florida (New York, 1857) ; James, 
Narrative of the Captivity of James Tanner (New York, 1830); 
Jones, Antiquities of the Southern Indians (New York, 1873) , 
Kappler, Indian Affairs; Laws and Treaties (2 vols., Washing- 
ton, 1904); Kohl, Kitchi Garni (Ojibwa Inds.) (London, I860); 
Kroebbr, The Arapaho m Buis. Am. Mus. (New York, 1902-7), 
Idem, California Indian Papers in Univ of Cdlifomia Pubs. 
(Berkeley, 1903-9); hJi-vraom, Hist, of Carolina (London, 1714; 
Raleigh, 1860), Le Moyne, Narrative (Florida, 1564) (Latin 
ed., Frankfort, 1591; tr , Boston, 1875); Lb Page du Pratz, 
Hiet. de la Louisiane (3 vols., Paris, 1758; tr., London, 1763 and 
1774) ; Lewis and Clark, Original Journals of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition (1804-06), ed. Thwaites (S vols.. New York, 
1904-5), the latest and most complete of many editions; Long, 
Expdn. to the Rocky Mts. (1819-20) (3 vols., London, 1823); 
Loudon, Narratives (Indian Captivities etc.) (2 vols., Carlisle, 
1808-11); McCoy, Baptist Indian Missions (Washington 
and New York, 1840); McKenney and Hall, Hist, of the 
Indian Tribes (coloured portraits) (3 vols , Philadelphia, 1837); 
Mallery, Pictographa of the North Am Inds. in Fourth Rept. 
Bur. Am. Eth. (Washington, 188^; Mabgrt, DScouvertes et 
Stablissements desFrangais (6 vols., Paris, 1879-86) ; Matthews, 
Hidatsa Indians (Washington, 1877) , Idem, The Night Chant in 
Am. Mus. Mem. (New York, 1902); Massachusetts Hist Soc. 
Colls. (40 vols., Boston, 1792-1871); Maurault, Hist, des 
Abenakis (Quebec, 1866); Maximilian, Prince op Wibd, Trav- 
els in the Interior of N. America (2 vols., Coblenz, 1839-41; tr., 
London, 1843) : Mooney, The Siouan Tribes of the East, Bid. 
Bur. Am. Eth. (Washington, 1894); Idem, Ghost Dance Religion 
in Fourteenth Rept. Bur. Am. Eth. (Washington, 1896); Idem, 
Calendar Hist, of the Kiowa in Seventeenth Rept . Bur. Am. Eth. 
(Washington, 1898) ; Idem, Myths of the Cherokee in Nineteenth 
Kept . Bur. Am. Eth. (Washington, 1900); Moore, Archeological 
Explorations (southern coast), chiefly in Jour. Acad, Nat, 

* Sciences (Philadelphia, 1892-1909); Morgan, League of the 
Hodenosaunee or Iroquois (Rochester, 1851); Idem, Systems of 
Consanguinity in Smithsonian Conir.. XVIII(Washington, 1871) ; 
Morse, Report on Indian Affairs (New Haven, 1822); Docs. 
Relative to the Colonial Hist, of N. F., O’Callaghan ed. (11 
vols., Albany, 1856-61); Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac (Bos- 
ton, 1866); Idem, Jesuits in North Am. (Boston, 1867); Idem, 
Discovery of the Great West (Boston, 1869); Idem, Count Fron- 
tenae and New France (Boston, 1878); Idem, Montcalm and 
Wolfe ^ vols., Boston, 1884) ; Idem, Half Century of Conflict (2 
vols., Boston, 1892) ; Powers, Tribes of California in Contr. JN. 
Am. Eth., Ill (Washington, 1877); Relations des Jisuites (3 
vols., Quebec, 1868) ; Ross, Adventures on the Columbia River 
(London, 1849) Idem, Fur Hunters of the Far West (2 vols , 
London, 1855); Royce and Thomas, Indian Land Cessions in 
Eighteenth Rept. Bur. Am. Eth. (Washington, 1902); Russell, 
The Pima Indians in Twenty-sixth Rept. Bur. Am. Eth. (Wash- 
ington, 1908); Ruttenber, Indian Tribes of Hudson's River 
(Albany, 187^; Rye, Discovery and Conq^est of Florida (tr. 
with notes of Elvas and Biedma narratives of De Soto expedi- 
tion; Hakluyt Soc., Ijondon, 1851); Schoolcraft, Algic Re- 
searches (3 vols., New York, 1839); Idem, Notes on the Iroquois 
(Albany, 1847) ; Idem, Thirty Years wUh the Indian Tribes (Phil- 
adelphia, 1851); TomuJHistory, Condition and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribes (6 vols., Philadelphia, 1861-7); Shea, Disc, and 
Exploration of the Miss. Valley (New York, 1863): Idem, Hist. 
of Catholic Undian) Missions of the U. S. (New York, 1866); 
Simpson, Military Reconnaissance from Santa Fe to the Navajo 
Country (Philadelphia, 1862); db Smet, Oregon Missions etc. 
It 845-46) (New York, 1847; Fr. tr., Paris, 1848); Idem, Western 
Missions and Missionaries (New York, 1863); B. Smith, Her- 
nando deSoto; Elvas and Biedma Relations in Bradford Club Series f 
No. 6 (New York, 1866) ; John Smith, Generali Hisforie of Vir- 

S 'nia, etc. (London, 1624; Arber, ed., Birmingham, 1885); 

DL. J. Smith, Captivity with the Indians (1756-9) (Lexington, 
1799) ; Squibr and Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Miss. Val- 
^ in Smithsonian Contrib. (Washington, '’1848) ; Stevenson, 
The Zufti Indians in Twenty-third Rept. Bur. Am. Eth. (Wash- 
ington, 1904) ; Strachey, Historie of TravaHe into Virginia (c. 
1612) (Hakluyt Soc., London, 1849); Swan, The Northwest 
Coast (New York, 1867); Thomas, Report on Mound Explora- 
tions in Twelfth Rept. Bur. Am. Eth. (Washington, 1894); Thrus- 
TON, AntiquiKea of Tennessee (Cincinnati, 1890) ; Thwaites, see 
Jesuits above; Treaties, see Kappler above; Warren, Hist, 
of the Ojibways in Minn. Hist. Soc. Cotts., V (St. Paul, 1886): 
White, Relatio Itineris in Marilandiam (1635-8) (Latin and 
English, Maryland Hist, Soc., Baltimore, 1874); Williams, 
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Key into the Language of America (London, 1643) in Rhode 
Island Hist Soc. Colls,, I (Providence, 1829); Wuconain Hiat. 
Soc. Colls. (15 vols., Madison, 1855-1900); Yarrow, Mortvmry 
Customs of the North Am. Inds. in First Rept. Bur. Am. Eth. 
(Washmgton, 1881). 

Mexico, Centeal America, and West Indies. — 
Between the Rio Grande and the Isthmus of Panama 
was a large number of tribes, constituting some 
twenty-five linguistic stocks, and representing every 
degree of culture from the lowest savagery to a fairly 
advanced civilization. Lowest of all were the^ tribes 
of the California peninsula, with the Seri of Tiburon 
Island. Of somewhat higher grade, but still savages, 
were the dwellers in the low coast-lands of Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. The Tarumari, Tepe- 
huan, Huichol, and others of the northern sierras were 
about on a level with our own Pueblo tribes, while the 
Aztecs, Totonac, Tarasco, Zapotec, and Mistec,^ the 
Maya, Kich^, and Cakchiquel, of the central regions, 
might almost be considered civilized nations, count- 
ing their citizens by hundreds of thousands, with 
agriculture and all the common industrial arts, a well- 
developed architecture, an established and orderly 
government, and a voluminous hieroglyphic litera- 
ture. 

As in the 'United States, the general direction of 
migration seems to have been from north to south, 
excepting for the tribes of Chibchan stock, an off- 
shoot from the main body in Colombia. The cele- 
brated Aztec, whose tribes occupied the vall^ of 
Mexico and its immediate environs, had a definite 
tradition of northern origin, and linguistic evidence 
shows them to have been closely cognate to the Pima 
and Shoshoni, while their culture was borrowed from 
the earlier and much more cultured, but less warlike, 
nations which they had overpowered some five cen- 
turies before their own conquest by Cortes in 1519. 
The empire which they had built up comprised many 
tribes of diverse stocks, held together only by the 
superior force of the conqueror, and easily disinte- 
grated under the assaults of the Spaniards. The 
native civilizations, however, have left their permanent 
stamp upon both Mexico and Central America. 

In general characteristics, the cultures of the several 
civilized nations were very similar. Agriculture was 
the basic industry and dependence; mountain-terrac- 
ing, canal irrigation, and even floating lake-gardens, 
being all utilized to meet the necessities of a swarming 
population. Stone, and more particularly obsidian, 
was still the chief material for ordinary implements, 
but they had discovered the art of bronze-casting, ana 
were expert designers in gold. The working of iron — 
the master metal — ^was practically unknown upon the 
American Continent. They were neatly clothed in 
cotton garments of various colours. Their pottery, 
especially that of the Tarasco, was beautiful both in 
design and manufacture, with glazed surface and 
inlay of precious metal. Their public architecture 
included magnificent temples and pyramids, of cut 
and polished stone set in mortar and covered with 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. The ruined cities of the 
Maya of Yucatan — ^Mayapan, Uxmal, and Chich^n- 
ItzS, with scores of others, all occupied at the time of 
the conquest with such older ruins as Teotihuacan, 
and Copan, and Mitla — rival the great remains of 
classical antiquity. 

The social and politicahorganization seems to have 
been based upon the family group. There was a 
system of public 'education in which boys were taught 
military science, writing, and religious ritual, while 
girls were instructed in morals and domestic arts. 
Each civilized nation had an elaborate calendar 
system, "that of .the Maya proper being the most 
intricate, with cycles of 20, 62, and 260 years. The 
rehdous systems were characterized by the number 
and magnificence of their ceremonials, with armies 
of priests and priestesses, processions, feasts, and 


sacrifices, and by the general bloody tenor of their 
rituals, especially among the Aztec, who yearly 
sacrificed thousands of captives to their gods, the 
bodies of the victims being afterwards eaten by the 
priests or by the original captors. * The Maya religion, 
like the people, appears to have been of milder charac- 
ter, although still admitting human sacrifice. In all 
these nations the king was of absolute authority. 
Whole libraries of native literature existed, chiefly of 
ritual content, wTitten in iconomatic or hieroglyphic 
characters upon paper of maguey fibre. Of those 
which have escaped the fanaticism of the first con- 
querors some of the most noted (Aztec) are exempli- 
fied in Lord Kingsborough’s great work. Of the 
Maya nations the most valuable literary monument 
is the ‘'Popol Vuh” of the Kich6 of Guatemala, trans- 
lated by the Abb4 Brasseur de Bourbourg.^ For a 
comprehensive view of these native civilizations our 
best authorities are Gomara and Herrera, of the 
earlier period, with Prescott and Hubert H. Ban- 
croft of our own time. In spite of the exterminating 
wars of the conquest and the subsequent awful op- 
pression under the slave system, the descendants of 
the aboriginal races — largely Christianized and assimi- 
lated to Spanish forms — still constitute the great bulk 
of the population between the Rio Grande and the 
Isthmus. 

The ruder coast tribes of Central America present 
no very distinguishing cultural features, subsisting 
by a limited agriculture, supplemented by hunting 
and fishing, without arts, monuments, or history of 
importance. The Ulva of Honduras practised bead- 
flattening. The Carib of the same re^on were forced 
immigrants from the Antilles. 

Practically the whole of the West Indies was occu- 
pied by tribes of two linguistic stocks, the earlier of 
Arawalcan origin, the more recent being Cariban in- 
vaders from the northern coast ’of ttoiith America. 
The Arawakan aborigines were about in the cultural 
status of our owm Gulf tribes, subsisting chiefly by 
agriculture and practising the simpler arts, but 
unfitted by their peaceful habit to withstand the 
inroads of the predatory Carib, whose very name is 
synonymous with *^canniba^^ Under the awful 
cruelties of their Spanish conquerors and taskmasters 
they were virtually exterminated within two genera- 
tions of the discovery (see Arawaks). 

As commonly recognized, the linguistic stocks 
represented in Mexico, Central America, and the 
West Indies were about twenty-five in number, as 
given below, those marked with an asterisk being also 
extra-limital: * Athapascan (Chihuahua etc.); ♦Cari- 
ban (Honduras and islands) ; Chiapanecan (Chihua- 
hua, Nicaragua, Costa Rica); *ChiDchan (Panama); 
Chinantecan (Oaxaca) ; Huavean (Oaxaca) ; Len- 
can (Honduras); Maratinian, or Tamaulipecan (Ta- 
mauhpas); Matagalpan (Nicaragua): Mayan (Yuca- 
tan, Tabasco, Chiapas, Guatemala): Mosquitan 
Honduras) ; *Nahuatlan Shoshoniau (Mexico, etc.) ; 
Olivean (Tamaulipas) ; Otomian (Guerrero, etc.); 
♦Pakawan, or Coahuiltecan (Coahuila) ; Payan (Hon- 
duras); Serian (Sonora); Subtiaban (Nicaragua); 
Tarascan (Michoacan): Tequistlatecan (Oaxaca, 
Guerrero); Totonacan (Vera Cruz); Ulvan (Nicara- 
gua etc,); Waikurian (California); Xanamhrian 
(Tamaulipas) ; Xicaquan (Honduras) ; Xincan (Guate- 
mala); ♦Yuman (California). 

Albgrb, HistoHa de la Compafiia de JesHs m Ntteva Bspalia 
(3 vols., Mexico, 1841); BXobjet, Nachrichtm von der ameri- 
hanischm HalbinsH Califomim (Mannheim, 1773), tr., inoom- 

f jete, Rau, Aborigines of Ijower Calif omia in HspU Smithson, 
nstn. (Washmgton, 1863); H, H. Bancroft, Hist, of Mexico (6 
vote., San Francisco, 1886-88): Idem, Hist. ^ the North Mexican 
States and Texas (2 vote., San Francisco, 1886-89); Idem, Hist, 
of Central America (3 vote., San Fraaoteoo, 188^7): Bande- 
niER, Art of War of the Ancient Mexicans (Peabody Mus., Cam- 
bridge, 1877); Idem, Distribution of Lands ana Citatoms of 
Inheritance (Mexico) (Cambridge, 1878) ; Idem, ^SociaJ 
tion of the Ancient Mexicans (Cambrid^, 1879); Bard (SotriER), 
Waima: the Mosquito Shore (New York, 1855); Bottvrini, 
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Nueva Hiatoria General de la Am, Septentrional (Madrid, 1746)* 
Idem, Idea de una nueva hiat general de la America Septentrional 
(Aztec hieroglyphs and bibliogrj^hy) (Madrid, 1746); Bow- 
ditch, tr. and ed,, Mexican and Central Am, Antiquitiea (from 
German of Sbler, Furstemann, Schellhas, Sapper, and 
Dibsbldorfp in Bid. Bur Am. Eth. (Washington, 1904), 
Brasseur de Bourbourq, Nations civilisees du Mexique et de 
VAm6nque Centrale (Pre-Columbian) (4 vols , Paris, 1857); 
Idem, Coll, de documents dans les langues indigbnes (Mexico, 
Central America, and Haiti, including Popol. Vuh of Quiches) 
(4 vols., Paris, 1861-68); Carrillo y Ancona, Historw, antigua 
de Yucatan (1868, 2nd ed., Mdrida, 1883); Clavigero, Historia 
antica del Messico (Cesena, 1780), tr. Cullen, Hist, of Mexico 
(2 vols., London, 1787); Idem, Storia della California (2 vols , 
Venice, 1789, tr. Sp. Mexico, 1852); Dvpaik, AntiquitcsMexi- 
caines (2 vols , Paris, 1834) ; Engelhardt, Franciscans in 
California (Harbor Springs, Mich., 1897); Fan court. Hist, of 
Yucatan (London, 1854), Fewkes, Aborigines of Porto Rico, 
in Twenty-fifth Kept. Bur, Am. Eth. (Washington, 1907); Idem, 
Antiquities of Eastern Mexico, ibid,; Forstemann, Commentary 
on the Dresden Maya MS. (Orig. Ger., Peabody Mus., Cam- 
bridge, 1906) ; also see Bowditch ; Gomara, Historia general de 
las Indias (Saragossa, 1554); Idem, Hist, de las Conquistas de 
Hernando Cortes (reprint) (2 vols., Mexico, 1826); Hartman, 
Archceological Researches in Costa Rica (Carnegie Mus., Pitteburg, 
1907); Holmes, Archwological Studies among the Ancient 
Cities of Mexico (Field Mus., 2 rpts., Chicago, 1895-97); 
Humboldt, Vues des Cordilleras (Paris, 1810), tr. Researches Con- 
cerning the Ancient Inhabitants of Am. (2 vols., London, 1814); 
Ixtlilxochitl, Histoire des Chichmbques (tr. from Sp. MS., 2 
vols., Paris, 1840; also Sp. in Kinqsborouqh, IX; Fr. in 
Tbrnaux-Compans series); Kinqsborough, AntigyMes of 
Mexico (9 vols., London, 1831-48); Leon, Los Tarascos (3 pts., 
Mexico, 1901-6), and numerous papers, chiefly in Anales del 
Museo Nacional; Lumholtz, Symooliam of the Huichol Inds. in 
Am. Mus. Mem. (New York, 1900); Idem, Unknown Mexico (2 
vols.. Now Yorl^ 1902); Maler, The Usunuisintla Valley in 
Peabody Mus. Memoirs, II and IV (Cambridge, 1901-03-08); 
Martyr, Hist, of the West Indies (orig. Sp. ed., 1504-30; tr., 
London, 1597); Mayer, Mexico: Aztec, Spanish and Republir 
can (Hartford, 1853); Mota Padilla, Conquista de la Nueva 
Galicia (Mexico, 1870); North, The Mother of California (San 
Francisco, Now York, 1908) ; Nuttall, Fundamental Principles 
of Old and New World Civilization (Peabody Mus., Cambridge, 
1901); Idem, Codex Nuitall (Peabody Mus., Cambridge, 1902); 
Idem, Book of Life of the Ancient Mexicans (2 vols., Univ. of 
Cal., Berkeley, 1903-09); Orozco y Geografia de las 

Lenguas y Carta etnogrdfica de Mexico (Mexico, 1864); Pimen- 
tel, Lenguas Indigenas de Mexico (2 vols , Mexico, 1862-65; 3 
vols., 1874-76); Prescott, Hist, of the Conquest of Mexico (3 
vols., New York and London, 1843); Ribas, Triumphos ae 
Nuestra Santa F4 (Madrid, 1645) ; Sahagun, Historia General 
de Nueva Espaiia (^1629-1690) (3 vols., Mexico, 1829); Sbler, 
OesammeUe Ahhanalungen zur amerikanischen Sprach- undAUer- 
thums-Lunde (Berlin, 1902) ; Idem, Reisdiriefe aus Mextko (Ber- 
lin, 1889); Idem, Auf alter Wegen in Mexiko und Guatemala 
(Berlin, 1900); Idem, Codex Fejervary (Berlin, 1901; tr., Berlin, 
1901-02) ; Idem, Codex Vaticanus (2 vols., Berlin, 1902): Squibb, 
Central America (2 vols., Now York, 1853); Idbm, Nicaragua 
(New York, 1862); Idem, Original Documents and Relations 
{Guatemala etc.) (New York, 1860); Stephen, Incidents of 
Travel in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan (2 vols.. New 
York, 1841 ; 26 eds.) ; Idem, Incidents of Travel in Yucatan (2 
vols., New York, 1843); Tbrnaux-Compans, Voyages, Relations 
ei Mbmoires originaux etc. (20 vols., Paris, 1837-40); Torqub- 
MADA, Monarchia Indiana Qto. (3 vols., Madrid, 1613; Barcia, 
ed., 3 vols., Madrid, 1723); Vbnbgas, Notida de la California 
(3 vols,, Madrid, 1767: tr., 2 vols., London, 1759); Villaqu- 
TiBRRA Soto-Major, Conquista de la Province de el Itta (Mad- 
rid, 1701); Vii-LA SbRor y Sanchez, Theatro Americano (2 
vols., Mexico, 1746; Madrid, 1748); Ximbnbs, Origen de loa 
Indies {Guatemala) (Sohbrzbr, ed., Vienna, 1867): Young, 
Residence on the Mosquito Shore (1839-41) (London, 1842). See 
also United States and South America. 

South America. — On the South American Conti- 
nent there existed prior to European occupation a 
chain of highly deveWed native civilizations extend- 
ing along the Andean Plateau from the Isthmus south- 
ward into Chile, while all the rest — including the 
narrow coast strip along the Pacific and the great 
forests and pampas stretching eastward to the Atlan- 
tic — ^were occupied by petty tribes of primitive culture 
status, from the sedentary amcultunsts of the middle 
Orinoco and the Parand to the rude savages of Tierra 
del Fuego. ^ ^ • 

Among the civilized nations, in order from north 
to south, were the Muysca or Chibcha of Colombia, 
the Yunca and Quichua of Peni, and the somew^t 
problematic AymarA of the Pem-Bolivia frontier. 
Of these the most populous, most important, and 
best known were the (quichua, whose ^at Empire 
of Peru, with its capital at Cuzco, dominated the 
whole region west of the great Cordillera from the 
Chibcha territory to about the 35th parallel in Chile, 
with outlying colonies among the Calchaqui of Cata- 


marca, east of the Andes chain. Their ruling caste, 
the Incas, who claimed descent from the sun and to 
whom belonged the emperors and the nobility, appear 
to have been originally the nucleus tribe of the empire, 
which in the course of centuries had gradually ab- 
sorbed and assimilated almost all the tribes of cognate 
Quichuan stock, together with a number of other 
tribes and nations of alien stocks and of greater or less 
degree of culture. Unlike the Azteo, who held the 
subjected tribes only by superior force, the Inca 
emperors pursued a systematic policy of removal and 
colonization with reference to the conquered tribes 
under which tribal differences rapidly disappeared, 
and the new subjects were completely fused into the 
body of the empire. The government, while nearly 
absolute, was inild and paternal, looking carefully 
after the welfare of every class and citizen, defining 
their privileges and duties, and holding each to a 
strict account in its contribution to the general wel- 
fare. The religion partook of the same benevolent 
character, having none of the bloody sacrificial and 
cannibalistic rites of the Aztec. The material civil- 
ization was probably the most advanced in aboriginal 
America, apiculture, pottery-making, weaving, and 
metal-workmg in gold and bronze being at their 
highest^ while the stupendous temples, fortresses, and 
roads, m massive cut stone, were without parallel 
on the Continent and still defy the centuries. In 
sculptural art, however, they were behind the Aztec, 
Maya, and other northern nations, and in anything 
literary had not progressed beyond a simple system 
by means of quipus or knotted cords. Among the 
best accounts of the Inca civilization is that con- 
tained in Prescott's Conquest of Peru", a description 
which will apply with approximate correctness to the 
others of the Andean region. The Chibcha race was 
virtually exterminated by the Spanish conquerors in 
their thirst for gold, but in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia 
the descendants of the old civilized nations still con- 
stitute the bulk of the population, and the Quichua is 
the dominant language outside of the cities. 

The Araucanians (q. v.) of southern Chile, who have 
successfully resisted all attempts at their subjugation 
to the present day; the Moxos tribes of southern 
Bolivia and their neighbours, the Calchaqui of Argen- 
tina; the populous Guarani tribes of the Paraguay; 
and the majority of the tribes of the middle Orinoco, 
were chiefly sedentary and agricultural in habit, and 
fairly well advanced in the simple native arts, in- 
cluding pottery-making, weaving, and the prepara- 
tion of tapioca flour from the manioc root. The 
tribes of the great Amazon • basin and of eastern 
Brazil, as a rule, were primarily hunters or fishers, and 
of lower culture, as were also the predatoiy equestrian 
tribes of the Chaco, central Argentina, and Patagonia, 
while the Ona and others of inclement Tierra del 
Fuego exemplified the lowest degree of savagery, 
being without clothing, shelter, structure, or any art 
worthy of the name. Cannibalism prevailed over a 
large portion of the continent, especially among the 
Botocudo, Guarani, and others of the Parani and 
eastern Brazil, in portions of Guiana and the great 
Orinoco region, and on some of the upper streams of 
the Amazon. Social organization and tribal laws 
and government, excepting among the sedentary 
tribes of the more southern region, were very loosely 
detoed, and the religion of all seems to have been a 
simple animism, with apparently much less of cere- 
monial form than was common among the tribes of 
similar grade on the northern continent, probably due 
to the nature of the tropical wilderness, which made 
it diflScult to come together in large numbers. 

The eastern tribes were terribly wasted by the 
organized slave-raiders in the earlier period and until 
the Jesuits armed them for effective defence in the 
seventeenth century. Civilization, with its introduced 
vices and new diseases, particularly smallpox, has 
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been as destructive to them as to other savage races, 
and, in spite of missionary effort and sporadic govern- 
ment protection in some states, they seem rapidly 
marching to final extinction. 

As tabulated by Chamberlain, our most recent 
authority (South American Linguistic Stocks, 1907), 
the number of South American linguistic stocks was 
approximately eighty, as given below, the list being 
liable to some change with more extended investiga- 
tion. Of these the Tupfan, or Tupi-Guarinf, alone 
occupies the greater portion of Brazil and Paraguay, 
and forms the basis of the Ungoa geral or trade lan- 
guage. Alikulufan (Tierra del Fuego), Andaquian 
(Colombia), Apoliston (Bolivia), Arauan (Brazil), 
Araucan or Aucan (Chile), Arawakan (Venezuela, 
<&c.), Ardan (Ecuador), Atacamenan (Chile), Ayma- 
ran? (Peru, Bolivia), Barbacoan (Colombia), Betoyan 
(Colombia, Venezuela), Bororoan (Brazil), Calcha- 
quian (Argentina). Canarian (Peru-Ecuador), Cani- 
cnanan (Bolivia), Carajan(Brazil), Cariban (Venezuela, 
Guiana, &c.), Caririan (Brazil), Cayubaban (Bolivia), 
Changoan (Chile), Chayacuran (Bolivia), Charman, 
(Uruguay), Chibchan (Colombia), Chiquitan (Bolivia), 
Chocoan (Colombia), Cholonan (Peru). Chonoan 
(Chile), Churoyan (Colombia), Cocnucan (Colombia), 
Corabecan (Bolivia), Cunan (Colombia), Curucunecan 
(Bolivia), Curuminacan (Bolivia), Enomagan (Para- 
^ay), Goyatacan (Brazil), Guahiban (Colombia), 
Guaraunan (Venezuela), Guatoan (Bolivia-Brazil), 
Guaycuran (Argentina), Itenean (Bohvia), Itonaman 
(Bofivia), Itucalean (Peru), Jivaran (Ecuador), Laman 
(Peru), Lecan (Bolivia), Lorenzan (Peru), Lulean 
(Argentina), Hainan (Ecuador), Makuan (Brazil), 
Matacan (Argentina, Paraguay), Miranhan (Brazil), 
Mocoan (Colombia), Mosetenan (Bolivia!, Moviman 
(Bolivia), Muran (Brazil), Oooronan (Bolivia), Onan 
(Tierra del Fuego), Otomacan (Venezuela), Otuquian 
(Bolivia), Paniquitan (Colombia), Panoan (Peru), 
Peban (Peru, Ecuador), Piaroan (Colombia, Vene- 
zuela), Puelchean (Argentina), Puinavian (Colombia), 
Puquinan (Peru), Quichuan (Peru, Ecuador, &c.), 
Salivan (Venezuela), Samucan (Bolivia), Tacanan 
(Bolivia), Tapuyan (Brazil, Colombia), Ticunan 
(Brazil), Timotean (Venezuela), Tupfan (Brazil, Para- 
guay, Bolivia, &c.), Trumaian (Brazil), Tsonekan 
(^gentina), Uitotan (Brazil), Yahganan (Tierra del 
Fuego), Yaruran (Venezuela — Colombia), Yuncan 
(Peru), Yurucaran (Bolivia), Zaparan (Ecuador). 

Acosta, Hiatoria natural y moral de las Indias (Seville, 
1690; tr., London, 1604) ; Idem, De Natwra Novi Orbia (Sala- 
manca, 1588-9); Acuna, Nuevo deacvbrimiento del gran Rio de 
laa Amazonaa (Madrid, 1641); tr. Voyagea and Diacovenea in 
South America (London, 1698), also in Hakluyt Soc. Reps. 
(1869) ; Ambrosetti, Bxvloradonea ArqueoUgicoa (Calchaquis) 
(Univ. of Buenos Aires, 1906-08) ; Azara, Voyagea dana VAm6rv- 

? ue M&ridionale {1781-1801) (4 vols., Paris, 1809) ; BARRfcRS, 
louv, relation de la France Equinoxiale (Guiana) (Paris, 1743); 
Bates, Natvraliat on the Amazon (London, 1863); Bbnzoni, 
Hiatorm del mondo nuovo (Venice, 1565: tr., Hakluyt Soc., Inn- 
don, 1857) ; Bollabrt, Antiquarian^ Ethnological and Other Re- 
aearchea (Andes region) (London, I860) ; Boman, AntvqwU^a de 
larSgion Andine (2 voIsm Paris, 1908) ; Bourne, Captive in Pata- 
gonia (Boston, 1868); BoraiANi, 7 Caduvei (Mbayd, or Guay- 
curu) (Rome, 1895); Brett, Indian Tribea of Guiana (Now 
York, 1862) ; Castelnau, EzpMition dana VAm&nque du Svd 
{184S~7) (Paris, 1852) ; Chamberlain, South American Lin- 
^atic Stocka in Proc. Congreaa of Amencaniata (Quebec, 1907): 
Charlevoix, Hiatoire du Paraguay (3 vols.. Pans, 1766; tr., z 
vols., I^ndon, 1769); Chervin, Anthropologie Bolivienne: 
Siniehal et La Orange Miaaion Scieniifique (Paris, 1907-8); 
Chile, Colecddn de Documentoa InHitoa (Santiago, 1899) ; 
CiBZA, Hiatpria de Perd (Seville, 1653), tr. Travela through the 
Migwy Kingdom of PerU (Liondon, 1709); Colomhia: Geo- 
waphicaL Account of that Country (2 vols., Xiondon, 1822); 
Dobrizhoffbr (published in Latin, Vienna, 1784), tr. Account of 
theAbipoi^ (London, 1822) ; Ehrbnrbich, Anthropolog. Studien 
{Brami) (Brunswick, 1897); ’Fon'ssB^Aumara Indiana of Bolivia 
and Peru m Ethn. Soc> Journal, N. S., If (London, 1870) ; Gar- 
ai^so DE LA Vega, Commentarioa realea de el origen de ha Incaa 
Madrid, 1723), tr. Hakluyt Soc. (2 vols*, London, 
15S2J’ l’P^^.,Hi8tonagm^aldelPeril (Cordova, 1617; Madrid, 
1722); tr. of both. Royal Commentariea of Peru (London, 1688) 
^ Kontsaed Arcadia {Paraguay miaaiona) (London, 
V Guevara, Paioqhgia dd pud)h Araucano (Santiago, 
2a cMizacidn de Araucania (Santiago, 
1900) ; J . Guevara, Hiatoriadd Paraguay, Rio de la Plata y Tucur 


man (Buenos Aires, 1836) ; Gumilla, Hiatoria Natural de las Na- 
cionea del Rio Orinoco (2 vols , Barcelona, 1741; French tr , 3 
vols., Avignon, 1758); Helps, The Spanish Conquest in America 
(4 vols., London, 1861), Herndon, of the Valley 

of the Amazon (2 vols. and maps, Washington, 1854); Her- 
rera, Hiatoria General de ha Hechoa de los Castellanoa (4 
vols., Madrid, 1601, 1720; tr. French, 3 vols., Paris, 1671; 
mutilated tr , 6 vols, London, 1740); Humboldt and Bon- 
PLAND, Personal Narrative of Travela to the Equinoctial Regions 
{1799-1804) (tr., 8 vols., London, ISIS; Bohn Library, 3 
vols., London, 1852-3); Las Casas, Breviaaima relacion de la 
deatruycion de laa Indiaa (Seville, 1652), tr. Relation of the First 
Voyagea (London, 1699), tr. Latin, Italian, German, Dutch; tr. 
French in CEuvrea (Paris, 1810) ; de Lery, Voyage en la Terre du 
Breail (3rd ed., Paris, 15S5); Lozano, Hiatoria de la Comp, de 
Jeaua en Paraguay (2 vols., Madrid, 1764-5); Magalhanes de 
Gondaro, Hiatoire de la province de Santa Cruz (i. e. Brazil) 
(Lisbon, 1572; tr. French, Paris, 1637); Marcoy, Voyage a 
travera VAmerique du Sud (2 vols., Paris, 1869) (fine engrav- 
ings); Markham, Cuzco. A Journey to the Ancient Capital of 
Peru (London, 1856) ; Idem, Grammar and Dictionary of Qui- 
chua {Peru) (London, 1864); Idem, Travela in Peru and India 
(London, 1862), Idem, Ollanta. An Ancient Ynca Drama (Lon- 
don, 1871); Idem, List of Tribea in the Valley of the Amazon in 
Joum. Anth. Inat., XXIV (London, 1895), Medina, Los Abo- 
ngines de Chile (Santiago, 1882) , Molina, Geographical, Natu- 
ral and Civil History of Chili (Bologna, 1782, also Spanish 
and German tr ; tr. 2 vols., Middletown, 1808); Montoya, 
Conqviata eapiritual del Paraguay (Lima?, 1639); Muratori, 
Relation of the Miaaiona of Paraguay, tr. (Loudon, 1759); 
d’Orbigny, U Homme AmCricain de VAmIrique Meridionals 
(3 vols., Paris, 1839); Ortega, Apoatol afanea de la Com- 
pailia de JeaHa (Barcelona, 1764); Orton, The Andes and 
the Amazon (1870); Outes, Eatudioa etnogrdficoa {Querandi, 
etc.) (Buenos Aires, 1894-8); Marcano, Ethnographic prtco- 
lumoienne du Venezuela: Page, La Plata, the Argentine Confede- 
ration and Paraguay (New York, 1859); Prescott, History of 
the Conquest of Peru (2 vols., Loudon, 1847); Raleigh, Dia- 
covery of Guiana (orig. ed., 1596; London, Hakluyt Soc., 1848); 
Rbclus, The Earth and its Inhabitants: South America, tr. 
Keane (2 vols., New York, 1894-6) ; Rivet, Lea Indiena Jibaroa 
in VAnthropohgie (Paris, 1907, 1908); Riviero and Tschudi, 
Antiquedadea Peruanaa (Vienna, 1851), tr. Hawks (New York, 
1853); Savillb, Antiquities of Manahi, Ecuador (Heyo Expdn.) 
(New York, 1907); Seymour, Pioneering in the Pampas (Lon- 
don, 1869); Simon, Expedition in Search of El Dorado and 
Omagua in 1S60-61, tr. (Hakluyt Soc., lAindon, 1861); Smith, 
The Araucaniana (New York, 1865); Smyth, Journey from 
Lima to Para (London, 1836): Spix and Martius, Reiae 
nach Braailien {1817-BO) (3 vols., Munich, 1824-31), tr. 
Travels in Brazil (London, 1824); Squier, Peru: Exploration in 
the Land of the Incaa (Now York, 1877) ; Staden, Veritable Hia- 
toire {Brazilian Indiana) (Paris, 1837), tr, from Gorman (Mar- 
burg, 1657); VON DBR Steinbn, Durch Central Braailien (1884) 
(Leipzig, 1886); Idem, Unterden Naturvolker Zentral Braailiena 
11887-W) (Berlin, 1894); SuXrez, Hiatoria General dd Ecuador 
(9 vols., Quito, 1890-1903); Thchudi, Peru: Reiaeakizzen {18S8- 
42) (2 vols., St Gall 1844), tr. Travela in Peru (London, 1847; 
New York, 1866); Tbrnaux-Compans, seo undisr Mexico; im 
Thurn, Among the Indiana of Guiana ( 188;i) ; IT hi.e, Kultur und 
Industrie aildamerikaniarher Volker (1889); Idem, Explorations 
in Peru (archaeology) (Univ. of Cal, Berkeley); Iihle and 
Stubel, Ruinenatlitte von Tiahunnaeo, Peru (Breslau, 1892); 
TJlloa, Notidaa Americanaa (Madriti, 1747, 1772, 1792), tr. Fr„ 
Mtmoirea philoaophiquea (2 vols., Paris, 1787); Uricochea, 
Antiquedadea Neo-Granadinaa {WavXm, 1854); Wallace, Travela 
on the Amazon and Rio Negro (I^mdon, 1853) ; de SSauate, Hist, 
de la ddeouverte et de la Conquite du Pfrou (2 vols., Paris, 1716, 
1830), from the Spanish (Antwerp, l.'i55), tr. (Iwondon, 1681). 
See also above: Mexico; Central America; and the West 
Indies. 

James Mooney. 

Indiction. See Chronology, General. 

Indies, East, Patriarchate op the. — In conse- 
quence of an agreement between the Holy See and the 
Portuguese Government in 1886, settling difficulties 
that had arisen from the Goan schism (see Goa, Arch- 
diocese op), the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Goa was considerably restricted. Indeed, one of the 
causes of the schism had been that both the Arch- 
bishop of Goa and the Bishop of Macao had been 
exercising acts of jurisdiction within the vicariates 
Apostolic of the British East Indies, though these had 
been already expressly withdrawn from their jurisdic- 
tion. The Portuguese Government had sided with 
the archbishop and his supporters against Rome, 
claiming a royal jm patronatuB over the whole of the 
Church of India (see Padroado). As compensation 
for his shorn jurisdiction the Archbishop of Goa was 
given the title of patriarch. The suffragan sees of 
Goa are DamSo, Cochin, Macao, Mylapur, and the 
pf (datura nvUiuB of Mozambique, 

Acta SancUB Sadia (Rome, 1886). XJ. BbnIGNL 
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Indifferentism, Religious, is the term given, in 
general, to all those theories, which, for one reason or 
another, deny that it is the duty of man to worship 
God by believing and practising the one true religion. 
This religious Indifferentism is to be distinguished 
from 'political indifferent ism, which is applied to the 
policy of a state that treats all the religions within its 
borders as being on an equal footing before the law of 
the country. Indifferentism is not to be confounded 
with religious indifference. The former is primarily a 
theory disparaging the value of religion; the latter 
term designates the conduct of those who, whether 
they do or do not believe in the necessity and utility of 
religion, do in fact neglect to fulfil its duties. 

I. Absolute Indifferentism. — Under the above 
general definition come those philosophic systems which 
reject the ultimate foundation of all religion, that is, 
man's acknowledgment of his dependence on a per- 
sonal creator, whom, in consequence of this depend- 
ence, he is bound to reverence, obey, and love. This 
error is common to all atheistic, materialistic, panthe- 
istic, and agnostic philosophies. If there is no God, 
as the Atheist professes to believe, or if God be but the 
sum of material forces, or if the Supreme Being is an 
all-embracin/^, all-confounding totality in which 
human individuality is lost, then the personal rela- 
tionshif) in which religion takes its rise does not exist. 
Again, if the human mind is incapable of attaining 
certitude as to whether God exists or not, or is even 
unable to form any valid idea of God, it follows that 
religious worship is a mere futility. This error is 
shared also by the Deists, who, while they admit the 
existence of a personal God, deny that He demands 
any worship from His creatures. These systems are 
answered by the apologist who proves that every one 
is bound to practise religion as a duty towards God, 
and in order that he may attain the end for which he 
has been called into existence. 

IL Restricted Indifferentism. — ^In distinction 
from this absolute Indifferentism, a restricted form of 
the error admits the necessity of religion on account, 
chiefly, of its salutary influence on human life. But 
it holds that all religions are equally worthy and profit- 
able to man, and equally pleasing to God. The classic 
advocate of this theory is Rousseau, who maintains, in 
his Emile", that God looks only to the sincerity of 
intention, and that everybody can serve Him by re- 
maining in the religion in which he has been brought 
up, or by changing it at will for any other that pleases 
him more (Emile, III). This doctrine is widely ad- 
vocated to-day on the grounds that, beyond the truth 
of God's existence, we can attain to no certain reli- 
gious knowledge: and that, since tiod has left us thus 
m uncertainty, He will be pleased with whatever form 
of worship we sincerely offer Him. The full reply to 
this error consists in the proof that God has vouch- 
safed to man a supernatural revelation, embodying a 
definite religion, wnich He desires that all should em- 
brace and practise. Without appealing to this fact, 
however, a little consideration suffices to lay bare 
the inherent absurdity of this doctine. All religions, 
indeed, may be said to contain some measure of truth; 
and God may accept the imperfect worship of ignorant 
sincerity. But it is injurious to God, Who is truth it- 
selh to assert that truth and falsehood are indifferent 
in His sight. Since various religions are in disagree- 
ment, it follows that, wherever they conflict, if one 
possesses the truth the others are in error. The con- 
stitutent elements of a religion are beliefs to be held by 
the intellect, precepts to be observed, and a form of 
worship to be practised. Now— to confine ourselves to 
the greJat religions of the world-^Judaism, Mohamme- 
dan&m, Christianity, and the religions of India and the 
Orient are in direct antagonism by their respective 
creeds, moral codes, and cults. To say that all these 
irreconcilable beliefs and cults are equally pleasing to 
God is to say that the Divine Being has no predilection 


for truth over error; that the true and the false are 
alike congenial to His nature. Again, to hold that 
truth and falsehood equally satisfy and perfect the 
human intellect is to deny that reason has a native 
bent towards, and affinity for, truth. If we deny this 
we deny that any trust is to be placed in our reason. 
Turn to the ethical side of the question. Here again 
there is conflict over almost all xhe great moral issues. 
Let an illustration or two suffice. Mohammedanism ap- 
proves polygamy, Christianity uncompromisingly con- 
demns it as immoral. If these two teachers are 
equalljy trustworthy guides of life, then there is no 
such thing as fixed moral values at all. If the obscene 
orgies of phallic worship are as pure in the sight of God 
as the austere worship that was conducted in the 
temple of Jerusalem, then we must hold the Deity to 
be destitute of all moral attributes, in which case there 
would be no grounds for religion at all. The fact is 
that this type of Indifferentism, though verbally ac- 
knowledging the excellence and utiSty of religion, 
nevertheless, when pressed by logic, recoils into abso- 
lute Indifferentism. * * All religions are equally good " 
com^ to mean, at bottom, that religion is good for 
nothmg. 

III. Liberal or Latttudinarian Indifferentism. 
—(a) Origin and Growth , — ^The foregoing types of In- 
differentism are conveniently called infidel, to distin- 
guish them from a third, which, while acknowledgmg 
the unique Divine origin and character of Christianity, 
and its consequent immeasurable superiority over all 
rival religions, holds that what particular Christian 
Church or sect one belongs to is an indifferent matter; 
all forms of Christianity are on the same footing, all are 
equally pleasing to God and serviceable to man. On 
approaching this third error one may advantageously 
inquire into the genesis of Indifferentism in general. 
In doing so we shall find that liberal Indifferentism, as 
the third type is called, although it arises in belief, is 
closely akin to that of infidelity; and this community 
of origin will account for the tendency which is to-day 
working towards the union of both in a common mire 
of scepticism. Indifferentism springs from Rational- 
ism. By Rationalism here we understand the princi- 
ple that reason is the sole judge and discoverer of 
religious truth as of all other kinds of truth. It is the 
antithesis of the principle of authority which asserts 
that Godj by a supernatural revelation, has taught 
man religious truths that are inaccessible to our mere 
unaided reason, as well as other truths which, though 
not absolutely beyond the native powers or reason, 
yet could not by reason alone be brought home to the 
generality of men with the facility, certitude, and 
freedom irom error required for the right ordering of 
life. From the earliest ages of the Church the ration- 
alistic spirit manifested itself in various heresies. 
During the Middle Ages it infected the teachings of 
many notable philosophers and theologians of the 
schools, and reigned unchecked in the Moorish centres 
of learning. Its influence may be traced through the 
Renaissance to the rise of the Reformation (see 
Rationalism), 

From the beginning of the Reformation the ration- 
alistic current flowed with ever-increasing volume 
through two distinct channels, which, though rising 
apart, have been gradually approaching each other. 
The one operated through purely philosophic thought 
which, wherever it set itself free from the authority of 
the Church, has on the whole served to display what 
has been justly called the ‘'all-corroding, all-oissolv- 
ing scepticism of the intellect in religious matters". 
Rationalistic speculation gave rise successively to the 
English Deism of the eighteenth century, to the school 
of the French Encyclopsedists and their descendants, 
and to the various German systems of anti-Christian 
thought. It has culminated in the prevalent materi- 
alistic, monistic, and agnostic philosophies of to-day. 
When the Reformers rejected tne dogmatic authority 
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of the living Church they substituted for it that of the 
Bible. But their rule of faith was the Bible, inter- 
preted by private judgment. This doctrine intro- 
duced the principle of Rationalism into the very 
structure of Protestantism. ^ The history of that 
movement is a record of continually increasing divi- 
sions, multiplications of sects, with a steady tendency 
to reduce the contents of a fixed dogmatic creed. In 
a few words Cardinal Newman has summed up the 
lesson of that history: “ Experience proves surety that 
the Bible does not answer a purpose for which it was 
never intended. It may be accidentally the means of 
converting individuals; but a book after all cannot 
make a stand against the wild livmg intellect of man, 
and in this day it begins to testify, as regards its own 
structure and contents, to the power of that universal 
solvent which is so successfully acting upon religious 
establishments” (Apologm pro Vita Sua, London, 
1883, V, 246). As divisions increased in the gen- 
eral body of Protestantism, and as domestic dissen- 
sions arose in the bosom of particular denominations, 
some of the leaders endeavoured to find a principle of 
harmony in the theory that the essential doctrines of 
Clnistianity are summed up in a few great, simple 
truths which are clearly expressed in Scripture, and 
that, consequently, whoever believes these and regu- 
lates his hfe accordingly is a true follower of Christ. 
This movement failed to stay the process of disintegra- 
tion, and powerfully promoted the opinion that, pro- 
vided one accepts Christianity as the true religion, it 
makes little difference to what particular denomina- 
tion one adheres. The view spread that there is no 
creed definitely set forth in Scripture, therefore all are 
of equal value, and all profitable to salvation. Large 
numibers in the Church of England adopted this 
opinion, which came to be known as Liberalism or 
Latitudinarianism, It was not, however, confined to 
one form of Protestantism, but obtained adherents in 
almost every body inheriting from the Reformation. 
The effort was made to reconcile it with the official 
confessions introducing the policy of permitting 
every one to mterpret the compulsory formulae in his 
own sense. 

Indifferentism, liberal and infidel, has been vigor- 
ously promoted during the past half century by the 
dominance of Rationalism in all the lines of scientific 
inquiry which touch upon religion. The theory of 
evolution applied to the origin of man. Biblical criti- 
cism of the Old and the New Testament, the compara- 
tive study of religions, archaeology, and ethnolo^, in 
the hands of men who assume as their primary postu- 
late that there is no supernatural, and that all religions, 
Christianity included, are but the offspring of. the feel- 
ing and thought of the natural man, have propagated 
a general atmosphere of doubt or positive unbdief . As 
a result, large numbers of Protestants have abandoned 
dl distinctly Christian belief, while others, still cling- 
ing to the name, have emptied their creed of all its 
essential dogmatic contents. The doctrine of Scrip- 
tural inspiration and inerrancy is all but universally 
abandoned. It would not, perhaps, be incorrect to 
say that the prevalent view to-day is that Christ 
taught no dogmatic doctrine, His teaching was purely 
ethical, and its only permanent and valuable content 
is summed up in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. When this point is reached the 
Indifferentism which arose in belief joins hands with 
the Indifferentism of infidelity. The latter substitutes 
for religion, the former advocates as the only essential 
of religion, the broad fundamental principles of nat- 
ural morality, such as justice, veracity, and benevo- 
lence that takes concrete form in social service. In 
some minds this theory of life is combined with Agnos- 
ticism, in others with a vague Theism, while in many 
it is still united with some vestiges of Christian Faith. 

Along with the intellectual cause just noted, an- 
other has been what one might call the automatic 


influence proceeding from the existence of many reli- 
gions side by side in the same country. This condi- 
tion has given rise to the political indifferentism 
referred to in the opening of this article. Where this 
state of affairs prevails, when men of various creeds 
meet one another in political, commercial, and social 
life, in order that they may carry on their relations 
harmoniously they will not demand any special recog- 
nition of their own respective denominations. Per- 
sonal intercourse fosters the spirit of tolerance, and 
whoever does not unflinchingly hold to the truth that 
there is but one true religion is apt to be guided in his 
judgments by the maxim, “From their fruits ye shall 
Imow them. ” On observing that probity and good 
intention mark the lives of some of his associates who 
differ in their religious beliefs, he may easily come to 
the conclusion that one religion is as good as another. 
Probably, however, many who speak thus would 
acknowledge the fallacy of this view if pushed by argu- 
ment. On the other hand, great numbers of theoreti- 
cal Indifferentists display unmistakable hostility to 
the Catholic Church; while, again, persons devoid of 
all religious belief, favour the Church as an efficient 
element of police for the preservation of the social order. 

(b) Criticism . — It would be beyond the scope of 
this article to develop, or even briefly sketch, the argu- 
ment contained in the Scriptures and in the history of 
the Church for the truth that, from the beginning, 
Christianity was a dogmatic religion with a rule of 
faith, a rule of conduct, a definite, if not fully developed, 
system, with promises to be fulfilled for those who 
adhered to the creed, the discipline, and the system, 
and with anathemas for those who rejected them. 
The exposition and the proof of these facts constitute, 
intheolop;y, the treatise on the Church (see Chuhch). 
One obvious consideration may be briefly pointed out 
which lays bare the inconsistency of liberal mdifferent- 
ism. If, as this theory admits, God did reveal any 
truth to men, then He surely intended that it should 
be believed. He can not have meant that men should 
treat His revelation as of no importance, or that it 
should signify one thing to you and something entirely 
different to me, nor can He be indifferent as to whether 
men interpret it correctly or incorrectly. If He re- 
vealed a religion, reason certainly tells us that such a 
religion must be true, and all others that disagree with 
it false, and that He desires men to embrace it; other- 
wise, why should He have given any revelation at all? 
It is true that in many places the Scriptures are ob- 
scure and furnish to those who assume to interpret 
them by the light of private j\idgment alone many 
occasions of reaching irreconcilable conclusions. This 
fact, however, proves only the falseness of the Protes- 
tant rule of faith. The inference that flows from it is 
not that all interpretations are equally trustworthy, 
but that, since God has given us a rev^ation which is 
not so clearly or fully expressed in the Scriptures that 
reason can grasp it with certitude, He must have 
constituted some authority to teach us what is the 
burden of revelation. 

The cogency of this reasoning when set forth at 
adequate length has led into the Catholic Church many 
sincere non-Catholics, who have observed how Ration- 
alism is rapidly dissolving religious faith over wide 
areas once occupied by dogmatic Protestantism. 
Present signs seem to indicate that, in the near future, 
the religious struggle shall be, not between this or that 
form of religion, but between Catholicism and no reli- 

f ion at all. It is true, of course, that reason, as the 
''atican Council teaches, can, by its own native powers, 
reach with certitude the truths which suffice to form 
the basis of a natural religion. But it is also true that, 
as Newman has said, the tendency of the human in- 
tellect, as such, has been, historically, towards simple 
unbelief in matters of religion: “No truth, however 
sacred, can stand against it in the long run; and hence 
it is that in the Pagan world, when our Lord came, the 
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last traces of the religious knowledge of former times 
were all but disappearing from those portions of the 
world in which the intellect had been active and had 
a career” (Apologia, chap. v). These words might 
stand with but little modification as a description of 
present-day conditions where the rationalistic spirit is 
in control. The only effective barrier to resist its 
triumphant march, leading scepticism in its train, is 
the principle of authority embodied in the Catholic 
Church. 

See the various theological treatises De Religione; for the 
necessity of religion, Hettinger, Natural Religion (New York, 
1890), tfcHANZ, A Christian Apologg (New York, 1891); Bal- 
four, The Foundation of Belief (London, 1895); Lilly, On 
Right and Wrong (London, 1802); Db Lamennais, Esaai sur 
L’ indifference en mativre de religion (Paris, 1859). jPor Liberal 
Indifferentism, Nkwman, The Difficidties of Latitudinananism 
in lYacts for the Times, Vol. V, No. 85. This lecture will be 
found also in Discussions and Arguments (London, 1891); 
Apologia pro vita sua, ch. v, passim; Address delivered in Rome 
on his elevation to the Cardinalate in Addresses to Cardinal New- 
man and his Replies, ed. Neville (London, 1906); McLaughlin, 
Is one religion as good as anotherf (London, 1891); Manning, 
On the Perpetual Office of the Council of Trent in Sermons on Ec- 
clesiastical Subiecta, III (London, 1873). 

James J. Fox. 

Individualisin. — A comprehensive and logical defi- 
nition of this term is not easy to obtain. Individ- 
ualism is not the opposite of socialism, except in a 
very general and incomplete way. The definition 
given in the Century Dictionary^ is too narrow: 
“That theory of government which favours non- 
interference of the Dtate in the affairs of individuals.” 
This covers only ono form of individualism, namely, 
political or civic. Perhaps the following will serve 
as a fairly satisfactory description: The tendency to 
magnify individual liberty, as against external au- 
thority, and individual activity, as against associated 
activity. Under external authority are included not 
merely political and religious governments, but vol- 
untary associations, and such forms of restraint as are 
found in general standards of conduct and belief. 
Thus, the labourer who refuses on theoretical grounds 
to become a member of a trade union; the reformer 
who rejects social and political methods, and relies 
upon measures to be adopted by each individual 
acting independently; the writer who discards some 
of the recognized canons of his art; the man who 
regards the pronouncements of his conscience as the 
only standard of right and wrong; and the free- 
thinker — are all as truly individualists as the Evan- 
gelical Protestant or the philosophical anarchist. 
Through all forms of individualism runs the note of 
emphasis upon the importance of self in opposition 
to either restraint or assistance from without. Indi- 
vidualism is scarcely a principle, for it exhibits too 
many degrees, and it is too general to be called a 
theory or a doctrine. Perhaps it is better described 
as a tendency or an attitude. 

The chief recognized forms of individualism are 
religious, ethical, and political. Religious individ- 
ualism describes the attitude of those persons who 
refuse to subscribe to definite creeds, or to submit to 
any external religious authority. Such are those who 
call themselves freethinkers, and those who profess to 
believe in Christianity without giving their adhesion 
to any particular denomination. In a less extreme 
sense all Protestants are individualists in religionj inas- 
much as they regard their individual interpretation of 
the Bible as the final authority. The Protestant who 
places the articles of faith adopted by his denomina- 
tion before his own private interpretation of the 
teaching of Scripture is not, indeed, a thorough-going 
individualist, but neither is he a logical Protestant, 
On the other hand, Catholics accept the voice of the 
Church as the supreme authority, and therefore reject 
outright the principle of religious individualism. 

Ethical individualism is not often spoken of now, 
and the theories which it describes have not many 
professed adherents. Of course, there is a sense in 


which all men are ethical individualists, that is, inas- 
much as they hold the voice of conscience to be the 
immediate rule of conduct. But ethical individual- 
ism means more than this. It means that the indi- 
vidual conscience, or the individual reason, is not 
merely the decisive subjective rule, but that it is the 
only rule; t^t there is no objective authority or 
standard which it is bound to take into account. 
Among the most important forms of the theory are 
the intuitionism, or cornmon-sense morality, of the 
Scottish School (Hutchinson, Reid, Ferguson, and 
Smith), the autonomous morality of Kant, and all 
those systems of Hedonism which make individual 
utility or pleasure the supreme criterion of right and 
wrong. At present the general trend of ethical theory 
is away from^ all forms of individualism, and toward 
some conception of social welfare as the highest stand- 
ard. Here, as in the matter of religion, Catholics 
are not individualists, since they accept as the su- 
preme rule, the law of God, and as the final interpreter 
of that law, the Church. Considered historically 
and in relation to the amount of attention that it 
receives, the most important form of individualism 
is that which is called political. It varies in degree 
from pure anarchism to the theory that the State’s 
only proper functions are to maintain order and 
enforce contracts. In ancient Greece and Rome, 
political theory and practice were anti-individualistic; 
for they considered and made the State the supreme 
good, an end in itself, to which the individual was a 
mere means. 

^ Directly opposed to this conception was the Chris- 
tian teaching that the individual soul had an inde- 
pendent and indestructible value, and that the State 
was only a means, albeit a necessary means, to indi- 
vidual welfare. Throughout the Middle Ages, there- 
fore, the ancient theory was everywhere rejected. 
Nevertheless the prevailing theory and practice were 
far removed from anything that could be called individ- 
ualism. Owing largely to the religious individualism 
resulting from the Reformation, poEtical individualism 
at length appeared: at first, partial in the writings 
of Hobbes and Locke; later, complete in the specu- 
lations of the French philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, notably Rousseau, The general conclusion 
from all these writings was that government was 
something artificial, and at best a necessary evil. 
According to the Social Contract theory of Rousseau, 
the State was merely the outcome of a compact 
freely made by its individual citizens. Consequently 
they were under no moral obligation to form a State, 
and the State itself was not a moral necessity. 
These views are no longer held, except by profes- 
sional anarchists. In fact, a sharp reaction has oc- 
curred. The majority of non-Catholic ethical and 
political writers of to-day approach more or less 
closely to the position of ancient Greece and Rome, 
or to that of Hegel; society, or the State, is an 
organism from wmen the individual derives all his 
riAts and all his importance. The Catholic doc- 
trme remains as always midway between these 
extremes. It holds that the State is normal, natural, 
and necessary, even as the family is necessary, but 
that it is not necessary for its own sake; that it is 
only a means to individual life and progress. 

Moderate political individualists would, as noted 
above, reduce the functions of the State to the mini- 
mum that is consistent with social order and peace. 
As they view the matter, there is always a presump- 
tion against any intervention by the State in the 
affairs of individuals, a presumption that can be set 
aside only by the most evident proof to the contr^. 
Hence they look upon such activities as education, 
sumptuary regulations, legislation in the interest of 
health, morals^ and professional competency, to say 
nothing of philanthropic measures, or of industrial 
restrictions and industrial enterprises, as outside the 
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State’s proper province. This theory has a much 
smaller following now than it had a century or even 
half a century ago; for experience has abundantly 
shown that the assumptions upon which it rests are 
purely artificial and thoroughly false. There exists 
no general presumption either for or against state 
activities. If there is any presumption with regard 
to particular matters, it is as apt to be favourable as 
unfavourable. The one principle of guidance and 
test of propriety in this field is the welfare of society 
and of its component individuals, as determined by 
experience. Whenever these ends can be better at- 
tained by state intervention than by individual effort, 
state interv^ention is justified. 

It is against intervention in the affairs of industry 
that present-day individualism makes its strongest 
protest. According to the laissez-faire^ or let alone, 
school of economists and politicians, the State should 
permit and encourage the fullest freedom of con- 
tract and of competition throughout the field of 
industry. This theo^, which was derived partly 
from the political philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, already mentioned, partly from the Kantian 
doctrine that the individual has a right to the fullest 
measure of freedom that is compatible with the equal 
freedom of other individuals, and partly from the 
teachings of Adam Smith, received its most system- 
atic expression in the tenets of the Manchester School. 
Its advocates opposed not only such public enter- 
prises as state railways and telegraphs, but such re- 
strictive measures as factory regulations, and laws 
governing the hours of labour for women and children. 
They also discouraged all associations of capitalists 
or of labourers. Very few individualists now adopt 
this extreme position. Experience has too frequently 
shown that the individual can be as deeply injured 
through an extortionate contract, as at the hands of 
the thief, the highwayman, or the contract breaker. 
The individual needs the protection of the State quite 
as much and quite as often in the former case as in 
any of the latter contingencies. As to state regu- 
lation or state ownership of certain industries and 
utilities, this too is entirely a question of expediency 
for the public welfare. There is no a priori principle, 
political, ethical, economic, or religious, by which it 
can be decided. Many individualists, and others like- 
wise, who oppose state intervention in this field are 
victims of a fallacy. In their anxiety to safeguard 
individual liberty, they forget that reasonable labour 
legislation, for example, does not deprive the labourer 
of any liberty that is worth having, while it does en- 
sure him real opportunity, which is the vital content 
of all true liberty; they forget that, while state control 
and direction of certain industries undoubtedly dimin- 
ishes both the liberty and the opportunity of some 
individuals, it may increase the opportunities and 
the welfare of the vast majority. Both individualists 
and non-individualists aim, as a rule, at the greatest 
measure of real liberty for the individual; all their 
disagreement relates to the means by which this aim 
is to be realized. 

As in the matter of the necessity and justification 
of the State, so with regard to its functions, the Catho- 
lic position is neither individualistic nor anti-individ- 
ualistic. It accepts neither the policeman” theory, 
which would reduce the activities of the State to the 
protection of life and property and the enforcement 
of contracts, nor the proposals of Socialism, which 
would make the State the owner and director of all 
the instruments of production. In both respects its 
attitude is determined not by any metaphysical 
theory of the appropriate functions of the State, but 
by its conception of the requisites of individual and 
social welfare. 


A System of Politics (London, 
1889); Spbntcbr, Man Versus the State (London, 1884): Kmn 
Western Oml%z<ai^ (New York, 1902); Eitohib, Pnnci^ of 
State Interference (London, 1891) ; Eickabt, PoliUaal and Moral 


Essays (New York, 1902); Jevons, The State in Relation to 
Labour (London, 1882), Poock, <Soc■loZ^a7n and Individualism 
(London, 1907), Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics {London, 1901); 
Leo XIII, Encyclicals, Rerum Novarum and Lihertas; Meyer, 
Institutiones Juris Naturahs, II (Fribourg, 1900); Wenzel, 
Oemeinschaft und Personlichkeit (Berlin, 1899); Le Gall, La 
doctrine individualiste et V anarchic (Toulouse, 1894) ; Hadley, 
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John A. Ryan. 

Individual, Individuality (Lat. individuum; 
Germ. Einzeln; Fr. individuel ) . An individual being 
is defined by St. Thomas as “ quod est in se indivisum, 
ab aliis vero di visum” (a being undivided in itself but 
separated from other beings). It implies therefore 
unity and separateness or distinctness. Individuality 
in general may be defined or described as the property 
or collection of properties by which the individual 
possesses this unity and is separated off from other 
beings. What is it that constitutes an individual, 
or individuality? This is a problem which has exer- 
cised most of the great scnools of philosophy. It 
may be considered from the metaphysical or the 
psychological standpoint, though these are intimately 
connected. Again, there is a sense in which individ- 
uality presents interesting questions to ethics and 
pedagogics. 

Metaphysics. — ^The surrounding universe mani- 
fests itself to us, at all events at first sight, as a plural- 
ity, a collection of individual things. We recognize 
as individually distinct beings a multiplicity of mate- 
rial objects — animals, men, and the like. We speak of 
the stacks of com or the stones scattered over a field 
as so many individual things. Yet a little reflection 
reveals to us that the nature of the unity, and conse- 
quently of the individuality, possessed by many of 
these objects is of a very imperfect kind. A stack of 
corn is after all merely an aggregate of separate ears; 
and a stone is merely a group of smaller stones or 
particles of matter in accidental local contact, and 
bounded off by some other kind of matter. The unity 
of such an object is entirely extrinsic and accidental, 
whilst the separateness is due merely to the discon- 
tinuity beyond its surfaces of the kind of material 
of which the object is composed. Portions of lifeless 
matter have thus only an inferior or imperfect kind of 
individuality. Higher in the scale of beings come 
plants and animal organisms, though in the lower 
fornis of life it is often a difficult problem for the 
scientist to decide whether a particular specimen is 
better described as a single living being or a colony of 
beings. 

However, the broad fact remains that we look on the 
real world presented to our senses as made im of a 
vast number of separate individual bein^. On the 
other hand, as soon as our mind begins to think, judge, 
or reason, or to make any prt of significant state- 
ments about these objects, it conceives them under 
universal aspects. ^ It does not manipulate them as 
mere disconnected individuals, but groups them under 
certain common points of view. If the mind is to 
make any progress at all in knowledge, it is compelled 
to organize its sensible experiences, to handle the 
individual facts presented to it by means of universal 
ideas. The psychological genesis of these ideas, their 
precise character, and the nature of the reality outside 
of the mind which corresponds to them — in other 
words the great problem of universale — ^were keenly 
discussed by Plato and Aristotle, and became a still 
more burning question in the Christian and Arabic 
schools of philosophy from the tenth to the twelfth 
century (see Idea). But a counterpart of the same 
problem is the question of the individual. And this 
latter’ topic in tne form of the controversy respect- 
ing the priimpium individmtionis became almost as 
prominent in the schools during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

What constitutes an individual being? What 
gives it its own peculiar individuality? By what is it 
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iistinguished from all other beings, and especially 
:rom other bein^ of the same species? One obvious 
answer is given in the enumeration of such differences 
IS those of place, time, figure. But these are merely 
extrinsic relations. Nor is perfect identity, even in 
place, between ^ two beings wholly inconceivable. 
These extrinsic differences, in fact, presuppose mirinstc 
differences. Two things must first differ in relation 
bo each other before they can differ in relation to a 
bhird or extrinsic thing, such as space. Hence the 
iiuestion which exercised the philosophical schools 
'ef erred especially to intrinsic difference. What is 
bhe intrinsic principle of individuation by which one 
Deing is distinct from another? In the Aristotelean 
theory the corporeal objects around us are composite 
Deings ultimately constituted of two principles, one 
massive and determinable (matter), the other active and 
letermining (form). The latter gives the being its 
jpecific nature. The former is the ground of divisi- 
bility and multiplicity; and this is for Aristotle the 
jource of individuation. The question, however, re- 
seived much fuller development and discussion in the 
\Iiddle Ages, and we find a number of different replies 
advanced by different philosophers. 

According to St. Thomas, who developed the 
Aristotelean doctrine, the form, in so far as corporeal 
beings are concerned,^ gives specific unity and deter- 
ninateness to the thing. But many individuals can 
jxist in the same species; it is thus the specific form 
vhich furnishes the common basis for the universal 
dea. The form^ therefore, cannot be the source of 
ndividuation, since it itself needs a principle by 
which it may be individuated. _ This principle, the 
'*atio distinctioniSf the cause of difference between one 
ndividual and another, must be sought in the limit- 
.ng principle which receives the form, and is the 
ground of divisibility and multiplicity — ^the matter. 
This teaching of St. Thomas is made clearer by his 
iootrine concerning the nature of intelUgentioBf or 
ingels. They are pure forms devoid of any material 
element. Consequently the angelic nature contains 
ao ground within it for multiplication; there can be 
bnly one in a species. Unlike men, who differ numeri- 
bally in the same species, the several angels must 
iiffer specifically. In composite corporeal beings, the 
matter is the principle of limitation and individua- 
tion. But St. Thomas insists that it is materia signata 
imntitate. How precisely this is to be interpreted 
las been much disputed by the commentators. Car 
ietan understands materia here as the foundation and 
root of quantity, others as matter endowed with 
mtual quantity. (For different views see especially 
Suarez, '^Disp. Metanh.^’, V.) On the other hand, 
Durandus and Averrhoes taught that form was the 
nternal principle of individuation conferring numeri- 
jal unity on the subject which it constitutes. Scotus 
lends partly towards this view, adding, however, a 
further entity to the form proper. Matter, he argues, 
sannot be the principle of individuation, because it is 
jssentially universal. Hence the principle must lie 
,n the form, not, however, simply as universal nature, 
but with a particular formality added. This further 
iifference determining the species down to the in- 
lividual, he calls by the name, hcecceitas {thisness). 

The Nominalist teaching on universals led its ad- 
irocates to a solution of this question quite different 
from that of either St. Thomas or Scotus. According 
:o them the universal has no existence outside of the 
nind, no foundation in external nature. Every 
:ealityj as such, is individual. As^ Occam urged: 

^ Quashbet res singularis seiipsa est singularis, unum 
ber se^'; hence dispute about an internal principle of 
ndividuation is futile. If we sp^ of a cause of 
ndividuation we can only intelligibly allude to the 
jreative will, or efficient cause, which gave existence 
;o the thing. Others, however, who are very far 
rom being Nominalists, hold this view. Indeed 


it is adopted by Suarez himself, who maintains: 
“Omnem substantiam singularem nec alio indigere 
individuatioms principio prseter suam entitatem, vel 
prseter principia intrmseca quibus ejus entitas con- 
stat” (each singular substance is individualized by 
its o\m entity, and requires no other principle for its 
individuation). This solution he holds to be the 
clearest of all — omnium clarissimam, (There is an 
exhaustive discussion of the whole question with 
abundant references to all the chief medieval philoso- 
phers, scholastic and Arabic, in Suarez, “Disp. Meta- 
phys.”, V.) A view akin, to that of Suarez was 
advocated by Leibniz in his treatise '' De principio 
individui”. 

Nowadays interest in the more subtile phases of the 
old metaphysical problem has declined, but a more 
fundamental question, raised by the theory of Monism, 
has come to the fore. Instead of the question, “ How, 
precisely, do individual beings of the same species 
differ from each other?'* we are asked, ^'Are there 
any truly individual beings in the universe at all? 
Or are the seemingly distinct, independent objects of 
the world around us, including our jfellow-men, merely 
modes, phases, or aspects of the Absolute, of the In- 
fimte, of the underlying substratum or ground of all 
things? " For Spinoza omnis determinatio est ne- 
gatio** — every individual determination is merely a 
negation, a limitation of the universal, and nottung 
has positive existence except the one infinite sub- 
stance, of which the seemingly distinct, individual, 
finite beings are merely parts or modes. This denial 
of true individuality to all jfinite beings is the doctrine 
of Monism which, whether in an idealistic or material- 
istic form, has acquired steadily increasing influence 
since the time of Spinoza, and especially during the 
last century. Consequently the question of individ- 
uality is now shifted to that^ of the personality of 
human beings; for, obviously, it is in regard to them 
that the question becomes of most interest, and at the 
same time most capable of decisive proof. 

Psychology. — ^It is only of persons that individ- 
uality can in the strict sense be predicated. A 
person is usually defined as an individual substance 
of a rational nature. ^ It implies independence or 
existence in itself. Neither animals nor lifeless mat- 
ter are persons, and so they do not possess this 
complete individuality. The strongest proof of the 
reality of human beings in the world around us rests 
therefore on the evidence for human personality, and 
for each of us ultimately on the proof of our own 
personality. My conviction of my personality and 
individual existence is the outcome of my experience. 
Rational self-consciousness combined with memory 
assure me of the abiding identity of my own being. 
That I am the same person who underwent a danger- 
ous illness long ago as a child, who acquired a knowl- 
edge of certain branches of learning during my youth, 
who have recently gone through some particular ex- 
periences, and who am now engaged in writing these 
sentences, is affirmed with irresistible clearness and 
force by my intellect. Further, I have been conscious 
of exercising free volition and determining my own 
actions. I have found myself acted upon by certain 
impulses, and I have resisted or freely yielded to them. 
I have realized in and after such acts that th^ were 
mine, and that I was responsible for them. I have 
had it constantly impressed upon me that there is an 
external world which no effort of my will can annihi- 
late. My reason assures me of my separateness from 
it and of its independence of me. If any truth is 
certain to me, then it must be that of my own abiding 
existence as a rational person responsible for my 
deliberate acts. But this implies my own individual- 
ity — ^the unity of my being together with the inde- 
pendence or separateness of my existence. 

The self-conscious ego is thus the perfect type of the 
individual being. But if I assert my own existence 
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as an individual being, I must allow that the existence 
of other similar beings is, at all events, not impossible. 
But, the possibility once conceded, all the evidence 
establishes the existence of other men like myself. 
Further, experience can establish nothing with more 
irresistible force for me than that I am not any of 
these other men, that none of them is myself, that we 
are distinct individual beings. Finally, the combined 
experience of my limitations, the self-conscious cogni- 
tion of my own abiding existence, the self-intimate 
awareness of my own free volition, the irrefragable 
assurance that I am answerable for my conduct — ^all 
combine to convince me that am no mere irrespon- 
sible mode of some pantheistic Absolute, no mere 
flickering dream of an impersonal Mind, but a real 
unitary being, a free, self-conscious, separate personal- 
ity, possessed of a genuine individual existence of my 
own. It is clear that any philosophical theory which 
is compelled to repudiate or explain away this con- 
viction of my own individuality, whatever other 
problems it may claim to solve, cannot claim to be a 
verv rational account of the universe. 

Psychology presents us also with a secondary or 
derived meaning of the word MividuaUty’^ihe 
collection of more marked or prominent qualities of 
intellect, feeling, and will, by which the character of 
one man is distinguished from that of other men. 
We speak of St. Francis of Assisi, or Bismarck, or 
Abraham Lincoln, or Daniel O’Connell, as men of 
marked individuality; but the term is applicable to 
normal mankind also. Every adult human being 
differs from other men by a collection of qualities 
possessed in varying degrees by each- When the 
deviation from the normal is marked, yet not of a 
desirable kind, we speak of it as eccentricity. The 
root of the jualities which subsequently constitute 
a man’s individual character lies in his congenital 
endowment, partly mental and partly physical, 
though the intimate dependence of soul on body ren- 
ders it impossible, sometimes, to distinguish them. 
Obviously, the eflQciency of the intellectual powers is 
conditioned by the perfection of the brain and nervous 
system. The aptitudes and dispositions due to his 
physical constitution are the main factors in the 
formation of the individual’s temperament. (See 
Character.) ^ It h^ long been recognized that tms is 
largely due to inheritance. But the scientific study of 
heredity is still in a most elementary stage. The 
work of Galton, though useful and suggestive, carries 
us but a little way. The experiments of Abbot 
Mendel, however, have started lines of research which 
promise to shed much new light on the principles 
governing the inheritance of many characteristics 
throughout the animal kingdom. At the same time, 
in studying man we must be on our guard in ascribing 
to heredity traits which are the effect of imitation, 
training, and community of family environment. 
This is especially to be borne in mind in regard to the 
children of criminals. The total collection of elements 
which go to make up the mental constitution of man 
belong to the cognitive or appetitive faculties, or, 
according to the modern division, to the intellectual, 
emotional, or conative activities of the soul. Experi- 
ence shows that each of these three varies in power 
and range in different human beings. To some the 
emotional capacity, to others will-power or intellec- 
tual aptitude may be more liberally allotted at the 
start. But, strictly speaking^ the child is not possessed 
of a definite, actual individuality. It is endowed 
rather with potentialities which fix an outside limit 
in various directions to the individual character 
possible of realization. For, besides the original 
capital of congenital aptitudes, there is the manner 
and degree — certainly of not less importance in the 
final total product — ^in which each of these aptitudes 
shall be fostered or starved. Exercise or indulgence 
during the plastic period develops each faculty and 


inclination, whilst each, on the other hand, becomes 
atrophied and enfeebled by neglect or suppression of 
function. The observation of young children, even of 
members of the same family, impresses us with the 
great variety of native ^ capacity and disposition. 
Delicacy of sense-perception and observation, power 
of attention, tenacity of memory, alertness of mind, 
generosity, passionateness, self-will, already exhibit 
themselves m quite different proportions in children 
of the age of three or four years. But the relative 
strength to which each faculty will ultimately attain 
will be conditioned by its future activity. The final 
result is, in fact, the outcome of nature and nurture 
combined. A very important point to note, however, 
is that the general aptitudes and tendencies which 
contribute most towards the determination of the 
individual character, although so elastic and modifi- 
able during the plastic period of youth, congeal and 
harden rapidly after the period of manhood has been 
reached, so that there is little capability of change 
of character later in life — the aggi*egate of traits and 
personal qualities that make up the man’s individual- 
ity have crystallized. Hence the priceless worth of 
the period of youth for education. 

Ethics. — The value of individuality as an element 
of well-being to the individual and the nation or the 
race is a problem for ethical and political philosophy. 
Among the chief factors which go to constitute indi- 
viduality, or at all events marked individuality, arc 
qualities of will and the conative faculty generally. 
The man of remarkable personality, of strong char- 
acter, of striking individuality, is one in whom certain 
aspects of the volitional powders are predominant. 
These tendencies may in some cases make for evil. 
Henry VIII and Napoleon each possessed an individ- 
uality not less distinct than that of Blessed Thomas 
More or George Washington. Still, the possibility 
of abuse does not annihilate the value of God^s 
gifts; and amongst these arc those excellencies of 
mind and heart and will which, when permitted a 
natural and just development, result in strong and 
varied individualities. Men are distinguished from 
the lower animals by the possession of individual 
characters; and enlarged freedom of opportunity in- 
variably issues in incrcjised variety of attainment. 
Mankind thus becomes richer. God does not repeat 
himself in the formation of human faces, nor does He 
in the creation of human souls. Variety is an essen- 
tial element in the beauty of the universe — mental 
and moral as well as physical. It would be a poor 
world in which men or minds were turned out of a 
single or a few common moulds. Multiplicity of 
peoples and languages and forms of government is 
part of the order of Providence which governs the 
earth; and the smaller nations have contributed not 
less precious elements to the well-being of mankind 
than the largest empires. Ono disastrous effect of 
socialism is precisely the crushing out of personal 
individuality. Indeed a grave evil of modern civili- 
zation is the menace to individuality involved in the 
enormous extension of machinery and of production 
on the large scale, in the influence of the press^ in 
state education, and the triumph of the largest nations 
in the struggle for life. In spite of his errors and exag- 
gerations, there is a considerable measure of truth in 
Mill’s eloquent plea for the worth of individuality 
to the human race (On liberty, c. iii). 

Pedagogics. — If individuality is a valuable asset 
in the adult man, then a first maxim for the teacher 
must be: “Respect the individuality of the pupil.” 
As a matter of fact, good teachers have always in- 
stinctively done so. For what does the maxim mean? 
Study your pupils. Observe their diverse capabil- 
ities. Note the tastes, tendencies, and impulses of 
each. Ascertain their exact present attainments, and 
their varying powers of application. Then modify 
your method of action so as to adapt it to each child* 
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Do not treat all in the same way. Be sympathetic. 
Constantly study how to get the most and the best out 
of each student. What are all these rules, as old as 
the art of teaching, but diverse expressions of the one 
universal principle: Appreciate the individuality 
of your pupils”? ^ This individuality will often ex- 
hibit itself in an inconvenient or disagreeable way. 
It will at times sorely exercise the narrow or unsym- 
pathetic teacher. The temptation to suppress and 
crush it will often be very strong. The unoriginal 
mind finds intense difficulty in tolerating individual- 
ity. Yet the educator must remember that it is Ms 
duty to draw out and cultivate in his pupil every 
element that is good, to repress only that which is 
evil; and he should never forget that the individual 
nature of each is the precious root out of wMch per- 
sonal character is to be developed. The cMef diffi- 
culty is in regard to aptitudes and inclinations, wMch, 
though in themselves indifferent, may easily make for 
evil by over-indulgence or want of sufficient general 
self-control. Thus, an impulsive disposition or an 
unbending will are traits of character in a pupil 
which often come into disagreeable collision with tne 
teacher^s efforts; yet they may contain some precious 
elements of the raw material out of whicn, with 
patience and by judiciously guided development, a 
fine type of personality may be formed. On the 
other hand a levelling-down method of education by 
constant repression and steady discouragement may 
enfecl3le or altogether exting\iish what would have 
been admirable features of individual character. 

On the Principle of Individuation: St. Thomas, Opuaadum 
de princ. indiv. in 0pp. , XVI (Parma, 1866), 328 sqq.; Duns 
ScoTus, In 11 Sent., disp. iii, q. vi, in Opp., XII (Pans, 1893); 
Suarez, Dieput. met., V, in upp., XXV (Paris, 1861); Leib- 
nitz, De principio individui in Werke, ed. Gbrhardt (Berlin, 
1875-90); Idem, Nouveam eeeala aur Ventendement humain 
(New York and London, 1896), II, xxvii; Ubbbrweo, History 
of Philosophy , I (London, 1874). On Individuality and Per- 
sonality; Butler, Diaaertation on Personal Identity in Works, I 
(Oxford, 1896) , 387 sqq, ; Reid, Essay on the Intellectual Pouers, 
III (Edinburgh, 18i:y; Ladd, Philosophy of Mind (New York 
and London, 1895); Hume, Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing (Tjondon and Edinburgh, 1764J; Mill, Examination 
of Hamilton's Philosophy (London, 1865), xii; Jambs, Prin- 
ciples of Psychology (New York and London, 1901); Maher, 
Psychology (New York and London, 1906). The value of In- 
dividuality in Education: Mill, On Liberty (New York and 
London, 1875); Hbrbart, The Science of Education, tr. 
Eelkin (Now York and London, 1897). 

Michael Maher. 

Indo-Ohina, the most easterly of the three great 

E eninsulas of Southern Asia, is bounded on the north 
y the Mountains of Assam, the l^lateau of Yun-nan, 
and the Mountains of Kwang-si; on the east by the 
Province of Kwang-si (Canton), the Gulf of Tong- 
king, and the Sea ot China; on the south by the Sea of 
China, the Gulf of Siam, and the Strait of Malacca; on 
the west by the Gulf of Martaban and the Bay of Ben- 
gal. This territory is divided politically into: Upper 
and Lower Burmah, which belong to Britain; the 
Mal^ Peninsula, which England shares with Siam; 
the Empire of Siam; and French Indo-China, which 
includes the Colony of Cochin China, the vassal King- 
doms of Cambodia and Annam, the Tong-kin§ and 
Laos Protectorates, and— although not geographically 
included in Indo-China— the Territo^ of Kwang- 
ohau-wan, leased in 1898 for ninety-nine years from 
the Chinese Government. The length of the peninsula 
from the Chinese frontier to Cape Cambodia is about 
1200 miles; at its widest point, between the Gulf of 
Tong-king and the Bay of Bengal, its breadth is 1000 
miles. Its approximate area is 735,000 square miles, 
or. about one-fourth the area of the United States. 
Its population is estimated at 34,000,000, that is 46 
inhabitants to the square mile. In the present article, 
only general reference will be made to the British terri- 
tones and Siam, for particulars concerning which the 
reader is referred to the articles India and Siam re- 
spectively in The Catholic Enotolopedia. 
Physical Fbatxtrbs, etc. — ^WMle manifesting a 


certain degree of uniformity in its physical formation, 
in the ethnograpMcal relations of its inhabitants, and, 
to a lesser degree, in its fauna and flora, Indo-China. 
lacks that political unity which characterizes its sister 
peninsula, Hmdustan. As both tMs want of unity and 
the comparatively deserted state of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula are almost entirely due to the configuration of 
the land, a clear exposition of the natural formation of 
the peninsula must necessarily precede every attempt 
to treat intelligently of its histoiy, civilization, peoples, 
and produce. In Indo-China we nave a vast tract of ter- 
ntoiw almost four times the size of France, blessed with 
a soil capable of producing almost any crop, free from 
the barren wastes which mar so many countries in the 
same latitude, ricMy watered by innumerable rivers 
and streams, possessing a mineral wealth not greatly 
inferior to its agricultural possibilities, endowed by 
nature with numerous superb harbours, the natural 
rendezvous of traders between the West and the Far 
East, situated in the midst of an ocean of vast islands 
— ^imny of wMch are unexcelled for the richness of 
their soil — ^and yet exMbiting in spite of all these nat- 
ural advantages a backwardness difficult at first to 
understand. Though perhaps referable to some extent 
to the character of the inhabitants, the cause of the 
backward state of Indo-China compared with Hin- 
dustan, as already stated, is primarily a geographical 
one. Francis Garnier, the famous explorer of the pen- 
insula, compared the territory to the human hand 
with extended fingers. The fingers serve to indicate 
rougMy the courses of the five great rivers wMch rise in 
the Mgh plateau to the north of the peninsula: the 
Song-koi (Red River) flowing through Tong-king, the 
Me-kong through Laos and Cambodia, the Me-nam 
through Siam, and the Salwin and Irawadi through 
Burmah. The upper basins of these rivers are effectu- 
ally separated from one another by lofty mquntain 
ranges, the geological continuation of the Great Tib- 
etan Plateau. As one descends towards the south, the 
river-valleys widen^ the soil falls rapidly, and conse- 
quently the variation of climate, soil, animals, and 
plants is much more abrupt than that occasioned by a 
mere change of latitude. Thus, while the mountains 
between the river basins were an effectual bar to the 
development of a feeling of national unity amon^ the 
tribes occuijying the upper courses of the, great rivers, 
the difficulties arising from the rapid change of climate 
served as an almost equally effectual check to their 
natural tribal growth, wMch in ancient times was 
effected by migration along the banks of the rivers. 
In India on the other hand, where all the great rivers, 
except the Indus, run parallel to the equator, this 
natural growth of the population could take place 
without the necessity of encountering absolutely novel 
climatic and agricultural conditions. 

The principal mountain ranges are the mountains of 
Assam '(the Blue Mountain, 7100 feet) and Arakan- 
Yoma between the Brahmaputra and the Irawadi, 
the Shafl-Yoma between the latter and the Salwin, 
which rises to the height of 10,500 feet; the Tanen- 
taung-gyi Mountains between the Me-kong and the 
Salwm (Lai-pang-ngoun in the Shan Country, 8100 
feet). The mountams between the Me-kong and the 
Song-koi continue southwards as the Annamit© Coast 
Range between the Me-kong and the sea, turn, west- 
wards on reaching the south of the peninsula, and, 
thus describing a figure which may be compared to a 
rude S, have a very important influence on the clirhate 
of the different countries. Another chain runs parallel 
to the western coast, many peaks of which exceed 7000 
feet. 

Ethnology AND Native History. — ^The early pe- 
riods of the history of Indo-China are shrouded in a 
darkness illumined only by such stray gleams of in- 
formation as can be obtained from a comparative 
study of its peoples, languages, civilizations, and cus- 
toms. It is now universally accepted that its primitive 
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inhabitants were savage tribes of Malay origin, prob- 
ably from the islands of the Pacific, and that they are 
represented to-day by the numerous wild tribes scat- 
tered over the great eastern range of mountains from 
Yun-nan to Cochin China. They are variously named 
in the different localities: Mois in Annam, Pnongs in 
Cambodia, Khas in Laos, etc They probably occu- 
pied at first the greater portion of the peninsula, but 
were i*iven by the invading races into the mountains, 
where they lead to-day a wretched, if practically inde- 
pendent existence. They are in general small (about 
five feet), dolichocephalic, of a swarthy complexion, 
and wavy hair. The chfference of type found among 
them is due mainly to intermarriage with members of 
the invading races who fled to the mountains to evade 
war, justice, or creditors. They represent every de- 
gree of civilization from the almost absolute savagery 
of the Khas and Souis on the banks of the Se-bang- 
hieng on the western slopes of the Annamite Range to 
the half-civilization of the Muongs in the north-east of 
Tong-king and of the Thos of the River Lang-son. 
The Muongs are possibly more nearly related to the 
Laotines (see below) : their writing is phonoOTaphic, as 
distinct from the idealogical characters of the Chinese 
and Annamites, while their language bears more than 
the usual resemblance to Laotine. As one proceeds 
southwards the mountain tribes become less and less 
civilized — a phenomenon traceable to the increasing 
dread of the people of seeing their women and children 
carried off by ban^ of kidnappers from the plains 
to be sold as slaves in the markets of Laos, Siam, and 
Cambodia. This form of slave-hunting is practised 
mainly by the Laotines. The various tribes of the 
Annamite Range name themselves Phou-tays, Souis, 
Bahnars, Stiengs, Mois, Kouys, Pnongs, etc.: almost 
all are of Malay origin, and their language always re- 
sembles Laotine. 

At a very remote period two great floods of immi- 
gration poured into Indo-China. The first of these 
currents consisted of the tribes of Aryan race coming 
from Northern India via Burnoah and Siam—a tradi- 
tion of the royal house of Cambodia makes the neigh- 
bourhood of Benares the cradle of the Khmer people. 
Driving the primitive inhabitants to the mountains 
the Aryans possessed themselves of the districts 
known to-day as Laos, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin China, 
and Central and Southern Annam. That all these ter- 
ritories were once included in the mighty Khmer Em- 
pire seems established by the numerous existing 
monuments and inscriptions, by the striking similarity 
between the constitutions of Cambodia and Siam, and 
by the many resemblances between the character- 
istics, legends, and languages of the Khmers and 
Ciampas. It seems impossible to fix definitively the 
date or sequence of the Aryan and Mongol invasions 
of Indo-China. We are, however, justified in suppos- 
ing that the Khmers anticipated the peoples of yellow 
race, unless indeed the organization of their realms was 
much more rapid. 

The second early current of immigration was that of 
the Mongols from the plateaux of Southern China. 
Establishing themselves first in Tong-king, they later 
proceeded southwards, occupied North Annam, and 
founded the Annamite Empire. If credence is to be 
attached to local legends, these invaders — ^whom we 
may henceforth call the Annamites — intepcningled 
freely with the primitive inhabitants and gradually 
absorbed them. A reference to the Annamites as the 
Giao-chi (i. e. the “big-toed'' — the wide separation of 
the big toe from the others is still a distinctive char- 
acteristic of the Annamite), found in the Chinese 
Annals in 2357 b. c,, affords us a faint clue to the great 
antiquity of the Annamite race, which some ethnolo- 
gists believe not descended from, but coeval with the 
Chinese. According to Annamite legends, however, 
their first rulers were descended from the royal house 
of China, and the Chinese dynasty ruled Annam as 


vassals to the Celestial Empire until 257 b. c. From 
257-110 B. c. the Annamite Empire was governed by 
two native dynasties, both feudatory to China, but in 
the latter year China occupied Annam, and from 110 
B. c. to A. n. 939 Annam was administered by Chinese 
governors, except during the domination of a few 
short-lived native dynasties. 

It is also to the Chinese Annals that we are indebted 
for our earliest documentary information concerning 
the Khmer Empire. From these we learn that early 
in our era China reduced the Khmers to a state of 
vassalage, though the entire absence from Chinese 
records of all mention of Angkor until 1296 seems to 
suggest that the suzerainty of China may perhaps 
have been of a shadowy kind. As their subjugation 
by China must be taken as the first indication of 
Khmer decadence, our documentary information con- 
cerning the Khmer Empire, meagre as it is, relates 
only to the period of its decline. What the history of 
Khmer civilization may have been is still a mystery, 
but its glorious remains are ample evidence of the 
mightiness of Khmer power in its day of greatness. 
Only a nation, to whom fear of invasion was unknown, 
could conceivably have undertaken public works of 
such magnitude,* a prolonged era of peace w*as indis- 
pensable for the completion of such monuments, and 
for the evolution of that high standard of civiliza- 
tion, whose existing remains indicate a culture unsur- 
passed in the Far East. The striking resemblance of 
the carving and of the features of the statues to the 
productions of Hindu art demonstrate clearly that the 
artistic greatness of the nation was contemporaneous 
with Aryan predominance, and the decline of the 
Khmers is probably to be attributed to the weakening 
of the Aryan element in the population occasioned by 
intermarriage with the surrounding yellow races and 
Malays. A second indication of Khmer decline was 
the establishment of the Kingdom of the CUampas in 
Central and Southern Annam about the fifth century. 
That the Khmers and Ciampas belonged to the same 
race is now undisputed, althou^ some hold that the 
latter belonged to a later Indian immigration than 
that of the Khmers. 

Concerning the first nine centuries of our era we 
have little historical information about Indo-tUiina. 
About the beginning of the tenth century the Anna- 
mite chiefs revolted, cast off the Chinese yoke, and set 
up a native dynasty, although Cliina continued to ex- 
ercise a nominal suzerainty over Annam until the 
intervention of France in the nineteenth century. At 
this period Annamite influence extended only over 
Tong-king and Northern Annam, but henceforth, un- 
embarrassed by China, Annam directed all its forces 
against the Ciampas. The vigorous opposition offered 
to the Annamite advance may be judged from the fact 
that, notwithstanding the almost incessant warfare. 
Hue was still the capital of the Ciampese Kingdom as 
late as the fifteenth century. Forced subseciuently 
into the southern provinces, the Ciampas chose Cha- 
ban as their head-quarters, but, towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, Chaban also was seized by the 
Annamites, and by the end of the seventeenth century 
the Kingdom of the Ciampas had disappeared. The 
ruin of the Khmer Empire occurred al)out the same 
period. In 1658 the King of Cambodia was defeated 
by the united Annamites and Ciampas on the northern 
frontiers of Cochin China, and compelled to acknowl- 
edge himself Annam 's vassal. Civil war having broken 
out in his territories, Annam interfered in 1675 to re- 
establish peace, and, on the pacification of the coun- 
try, set up one king at Odong and another at Saigon. 
In 1689 Annam took advantage of a new revolution in 
Cambodia to establish in the country a royal commis- 
sary, who colonized various districts with malefactors 
from Annam. The Empire of Annam now included all 
the territories which constitute the modem countries 
of Tong-king, Annam, and Cochin China, and was fur- 
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thermore suzerain of Cambodia. Southern Annam 
and Cochin China formed one province, admimstered 
by a governor of the Nguyen family. 

The last decades of the eighteenth century are nota- 
ble for the great insurrection called the Tay Shon 
Thong Tac (the War of the Great Mountains' of the 
West), which has given the name of “Tay-shons'" to 
its leaders — two brothers of the Nguyen family, 
Nguyen van Nhac and Nguyen van Hue. The rebel- 
lion was at first entirely successful, the last member of 
the royal family of Le being forced to take refuge in 
China. Subsequently Nguyen-an, hereditary governor 
(chua) of the southern province, succeeded in eliciting 
French assistance, seized Saigon in 1789 from the Tay- 
shons, and Hue in 1801. In 1802 he entered Ke-so 
(Hanoi), the capital of Tong-king, and had himself 
declared emperor under the title of Gia-long — a name 
he was destined to make famous. 

Now undisputed master of all the territories (except 
Laos) embraced in the present French Indo-China, 
Gia-long devoted his whole ener^ to the organization 
of the country. To him the peninsula is indebted for 
numbers of its canals and roads, especially for the 
great road, which, starting from Saigon, traverses 
Annam and Tong-king, and, passing through Hue and 
Hanoi, terminates at Lang-son on the Chinese fron- 
tier. Minh-mang (1820-41), Gia-long’s successor, was 
as notable for hatred of, as his father had been for 
benevolence towards Europeans. During Minh-mang*s 
reign (1884) Siam snatched Cambodia from Annam, 
and made it tributary to the Siamese government, 
annexing the provinces of Battambang and Siem-reap 
(see below under Cambodia) to Siamese territories. It 
was the policy initiated by Minh-mang that led finally 
to French intervention, the history of which is so 
closely bound up with Christianity that it may be more 
properly considered under that heading. 

The centre of the Indo-Chinese peninsula had mean- 
while been the theatre of a third invasion. Whether 
the Thais or Shans (both terms signify the “Free^0> 
the last of the great invading races, came originally 
from the north-east of China or the plateaux of South- 
ern China is still disputed: they first appear in history 
about the bejjinning of our era, when they occupied 
the upper basin of the Ira wadi. As in the case of the 
other invading races, our information concerning the 
history of the Thais is very meagre. Having estab- 
lished themselves in the territories known to-day as 
Laos and the Shan States, they began their march 
southwards about the end of the sixth century, and 
before 1160 — a date established by an inscription — 
had extended their dominion to the Gulf of Siam. 
They early split ^ into two branches: The Thai- 
nyal — the ** Great Thai or Shans proper, of whom the 
Laotines are the direct descendants — and the Thair- 
noi — ^the “ Little Thai or Siamese, whose history will 
be more fully treated under Siam. The Shans were 
the first to found a powerful empire. According to 
their own historians, all the early conquests of the 
Thais until the end of the thirteenth century are to be 
attributed to the Shans, Later their power began to 
wane, while that of the Siamese increased.. Incessant 
wars with Burmah and China between the fourteenth 
and the sixteenth centuries resulted in a great diminu- 
tion of the Shan territories, and at the close of the 
seventeenth century Shan power was represented 
mainly by the Laotme kingdom with Vien-tian as its 
capital. Enfeebled by protracted quarrels with the 
hill-tribes, the Laotines were so unfortunate as to in- 
voke the aid of Siam. From this moment Siam 
gradually extended its dominion over the Laos states, 
and by the middle of the ei^teenth century Laos was 
a Siamese dependency. The Laotines made an at- 
tempt to shake off the Siamese yoke in 1767, after the 
Burmese had sacked Ayuthia, but their effort was un- 
successful. In 1820, exasperated by the merciless 
pillaging of the Siamese officers connived at by Siam, 


the King of Vien-tian made a final attempt to break 
the fetters which bound his nation. The Siamese 
general, Praya Mitop (to this day the bugbear of 
Laotine children), was at once despatched against 
Vien-tian, seized and destroyed the town, burnt num- 
bers of the people alive, and, in obedience to true 
Oriental ethics of warfare, performed every imaginable 
barbarity to impress upon the people the awfulness of 
Siamese wrath. Luang Prabang, after Vien-tian the 
principal Laotine centre, showed more prudence on 
this occasion, and, though having to submit to the 
numerous indigmties always heaped by Orientals on 
subject native races, is still the principal centre of the 
Laotine nation. Eastern Laos (see below) became a 
French protectorate in 1893. 

Neglecting the wild tribes which occupy the moun- 
tainous districts the distribution of races at the present 
day is as follows: (1) the French Colony of Cochin 
China, for which alone proper statistics are forthcom- 
ing, includes in its peculation 1,968,000 Annamites, 

232.000 Cambodians (Khmers), 92,000 Chinese, 7,800 
Europeans (including about 2,500 French troops); (2) 
in Annam and Tong-king the population is almost 
exclusively Annamite; (3) Cambodia is peopled by 
the descendants of the ancient Khmers and Ciampas, 
and some Annamite and Chinese colonies; (4) the 
people of Laos (the Laotines) are probably the purest 
race in Indo-China, and the direct descendants of the 
Thai or Shan nation. 

French Indo-China, which embraces the whole of 
the eastern and a large portion of the northern and 
southern sections of the peninsula, is boimded on the 
north and north-east by tne Chinese provinces of Yun- 
nan and Kwang-si, on the east and south-east by the 
Gulf of Tong-king and the Sea of China; on the south- 
west by the Gulf of Siam; on the west by a conven- 
tional line between Siam and Cambodia and then by 
the right bank of the Me-kong, which separates it 
from Siam and Burmah. Its area has been estimated 
at 262,000 square miles, but this does not include (a) 
the provinces of Battambang and Siem-reap restored 
to Cambodia in accordance with the terms of the 
Franco-Siamese Treaty of 1907; (b) the neutral zone 
25 kilometres wide (roughly I5i miles) on the right 
bank of the Me-kong, which is placed under French 
control; (c) the new region between the basins of the 
Me-kong and Me-nan, estimated approximately at 

77.000 square miles^ lately conceded, to French influ- 
ence. The Annamite Range extends from the ex- 
treme north, where it branches out into numerous 
steep and rugged ranges, to Cape St. Jacques in the 
soutn. It is covered for the most part with thick 
forests, and towards the centre and south approaches 
so close to the sea that it seems at times to rise abrupt 
from the waters. This range separates the basin of 
the Me-kong from the river systems of Tong-king and 
Annam. I^nch Indo-China has a coast-line of about 
1,500 miles. Beginning from the north, the first 375 
miles of its shores are washed by the Gulf of Tong- 
king. For about 100 miles the sea is studded with 
islands — ^Ke-bao, Kak-ba, and the Pirate Islands, long 
the haimt of Chinese corsairs, being the most notable. 
To the south of Kak-ba, the coast is low-lying and 
marshy, and characterized by the numerous mouths 
of the rivers Thai-bing, Song-koi, Song-ma, Song-ka, 
whose alluvium has formed the delta of Tong-king as 
well as the fertile plains of Thanh-hoa and Nghe-an. 
From Cape Bung-kwiua to Cape St. Jacques steep 
promontories — ^the termination of minor chains thrown 
off by the Annamite Range — alternate with low sandy 
plains formed by the numberless short rivers which 
rush down from the mountains into the Sea of China. 
The principal harbours are that formed by the River 
of Hue (at Thuan-an), the Bay of Turan, the Ports of 
Kwi-nhon and Song-kau, the Bays of Van-fong, Nha- 
trang, Kam-rang, and Fan-thiet. 

From Cape St. Jacques to Ha^tien the coasts are again 
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low and intersected by the numerous embouchures of 
the Me-kong, to the alluvial deposits of which this fer- 
tile section of Indo-China owes its existence. From 
Ha-tien to the conventional Siamese frontier cliffs and 
sandy plains again alternate. The Me-kong, the 
great river to which Indo-China owes so much of its 
fertility and territory, rises in the central plateau of 
Asia and on entering the peninsula is already a mighty 
river. Owing to its numerous rapids, the river can be 
used for purposes of navigation only on restricted 
stretches, imtil below the Rapids of Khone. Even 
later there are some minor rapids which are not, how- 
ever, an insurmountable obstacle to traffic. From 
Pnom-penh, where the river divides into two branches, 
the navigation is easy. These branches— known 
to the French colonists as the Fleuve anterieur and 
the Fleuve posterieur — subdivide in turn, and form 
the network of streams which are the chief means of 
communication between the various commercial 
centres of Cochin China and Cambodia. Other rivers 
of importance will be referred to later in treating of the 
separate political division. 

Climate and Hygienic Conditions . — ^Although the 
climate of Indo-Chma is, in general, like that of other 
intertropical countries, characterized by great heat 
and dampness, there exists a great difference in the 
climatic conditions of the various districts. In Cochin 
China the wet and dry seasons succeed each other with 
the utmost regularity, and correspond with the mon- 
soons. The period of the north-easterly monsoon, 
which blows from October to April, is the dry season, 
during which the thermometer registers between 78.8® 
and 80.6® by day and 68® by night. About the mid- 
dle of April the monsoon changes to the south-west, 
the temperature rises to 98°, and the season of daily 
rain begins. The climate of Cambodia resembles in 
general that of Cochin China, except that, deprived in 
Qie north of the sea breezes, the neat is much more 
rigorous. In Annam the climate is less regular. The 
heavy rains do not coincide with the south-west mon- 
soon, which is intercepted by the Annamite Range, but 
fall usually during the season of the north-east. In 
Hue they begin in September and last xmtil December, 
the temperature falling below 60®, and so consistent 
and heavy is the downpour that it is often impossible 
to leave the house for several successive days. The 
other seasons are by no means rainless; there is, how- 
ever, no regularity in the intervals between the show- 
ers, which are very heavy but last only a few hours. 
Tong-king has two clearly defined seasons correspond- 
ing with the monsoons: a winter from October to 
April, and a summer during the remaining period of 
the year. April and October are themselves months 
of transition, and resemble somewhat our spring and 
autumn. During the winter the temperature is com- 
paratively low, the thermometer falls to 42° or 40®, 
and instances of white frost have been recorded. 
During this season the wind blows from the north- 
east, but, when it chances to veer to the south, the 
thermometer rises suddenly 12, 15, or even 20 degrees. 
The weather is most changeable, being now bright and 
clear and now foggy ana rainy. Heavy rains are, 
however, rare, and the length of the winter allows one 
to recuperate one’s strength after the exhausting sum- 
mer. A fine rain falls almost unceasingly from Janu- 
ary to April. In the latter month the wind changes 
to the south-east, and the temperature rises to 75®. 
In July and August, the hottest months, the tempera- 
ture varies between 80° and 86®, although not infre- 
quently the thermometer rises to 95®, 100®, and even 
104°, and remains there for days. As the wind usu- 
ally falls away at sunset, the nights are often as hot as 
the days. During the summer the rains are rare, and 
usually very heavy and accompanied by violent 
storms. The heaviest showers fall between May and 
August, and a rainfall of four inches within twenty- 
four hours has been recorded in the latter month. 


Between the climatic conditions of Northern and 
Southern Laos there is a marked difference . In general 
there are two clearly defined seasons: the dry from 
October to March, with very occasional rain-storms, 
and the wet from April to October, during which period 
there are abundant and almost daily rains. In North- 
ern Laos the temperature during the former season is 
relatively low — 43® (even lower in the more elevated 
districts) in December and January. During the sum- 
mer, especially in April and May, the heat is over- 
whelming: the thermometer often rises to 100® and 
104®, and there is little difference between the day and 
the night readings. The climate of Southern Laos is 
much more tolerable, and is free from the rapid varia- 
tions of temperature common in the north. Tiie 
northern territories of Indo-China, particularly Tong- 
king, are frequently visited by typhoons, the southern 
sections very rarely. Two kinds are distinguished: 
(1) the continental cyclones, which originate in Siberia 
and Eastern China and advance towards the sea; (2) 
the typhoons which originate in the Pacific Ocean. 
Though frequent during both seasons, the typhoons 
are much more violent in winter. When the barome- 
ter falls to 28.5°, a typhoon may be confidently pre- 
dicted. Notwithstanding the terrific rapidity oif its 
rotary motion, the typhoon advances with compara- 
tive slowness, and warning is usually received by 
telegraph from the observatories along the southern 
coast of China in ample time to permit shipping and 
inhabitants to seek shelter before its approach. The 
typhoons of 1851 and 1882, when the sea invaded the 
southern coasts of Tong-king, are the most violent re- 
corded. Father Legrand de la Lyraie relates that 
10,000 perished in 1851 in consequence of the inroads 
of the sea. In 1882, the sea rose twenty-seven feet 
above its ordinary level at high tide, and 40,620 
corpses were recovered, 205 having entirely disap- 
peared. 

The climate of Indo-China is very unhealthy for 
Europeans, who can never become acclimatized. As 
a rule the mountainous and wooded regions are the 
most insalubrious — a phenomenon attributable partly 
to the vast accumulation of animal and vegetable 
detritus in the dense brushwood undisturbed for cen- 
turies, and partly to the dampness caused by the noc- 
turnal mists and the excessive density of the vegeta- 
tion. Here intermittent fevers (e. g. the terrible wood- 
fever) and dysentery menace the inhabitants at 
every season, and spare neither colonist nor native. 
Reasonable exploitation of the timber, for which how- 
ever proper modes of conveyance are still wanting, or 
the clearing away of sections of the vast forests which 
cover the land, should have a beneficial effect on the 
hygienic conditions of these regions. The low, culti- 
vated plains are the least unhealthy, for, though even 
here intermittent fevers are by no means rare, they 
have not the severity one witnesses in other localities. 
In no district can the European escape dysentery and 
ansemia, but, by avoiding heavy exercise and every 
excess and by guarding against the extreme heat of 
the day and the dampness of the night, he can evade 
all the more serious attacks of the maladies. Periodi- 
cal sojourns in less rigorous countries to recuperate his 
strength are of course indispensable. The maritime 
districts are the most tolerable for Europeans: the 
regular breezes from the sea counteract to a great ex- 
tent the injurious effects of the climate, and lacilitate 
sleep. The winter in Tong-king, which necessitates 
warmer clothing and even the artificial heating of the 
houses, allows the settler to recover his stren^h after 
the exhausting summer. The hot season is, however, 
terrible, and intermittent fevers, affections of the 
liver, and cholera make great ravages among the 
French troops. To engage in industrial or agrictutural 
labour is always fatal for Europeans. Thanks to its 
favourable situation along the coast the summer heat 
in Annam is less extreme, and the maladies are neither 
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60 frequent nor so serious as in Tong-kin^. Of all the 
divisions of Indo-China, the heat of Cocmn China and 
Cambodia is the severest test for foreigners in conse- 
quence of the unvarying elevation of the temperature, 
especially in districts remote from the sea. Only the 
most careful avoidance of mid-day heat and all un- 
usual exertion can safeguard the European. He must 
also take great care to guard against changes of tem- 
perature, for even the slightest variation at night often 
suffices to occasion attacks of dysentery almost impos- 
sible to cure. Wooded and mountainous, Laos is in 
general very unhealthy, and the climate is rendered 
the more intolerable for foreigners by the privations 
necessitated by the absence of proper or regular com- 
munication with Tong-king and Annam, 

Government of French Indo-China . — ^The author- 
ity of the French Republic is represented by the Gov- 
ernor-General, whose powers have been defined by 
decree of 21 April, 1891. Having the sole right to cor- 
respond with the French Government, he is in direct 
communication not alone with the ministers in France, 
but also with all the French diplomatic representa- 
tives in the Far East. He has complete control of the 
land and sea forces in Indo-China, and, only in case of 
an emergency which demands immediate action, can 
any military or naval operation take place without his 
authorization. He is also intrusted with the organiza- 
tion and administration of the native police and all 
public services. All or any of his powers may be dele- 
gated to the Lieutenant-General of Cochin China, or to 
the Resident Superior of any other of the political 
divisions. The Residents Superior, in addition to their 
political and diplomatic relations with the sovereigns 
of the vassal territories, have charge of the local bud- 
ets and the general administration of the political 
i visions to which they are appointed. The Governor- 
General is assisted by two councils, the Cornell supd- 
rieur of Indo-China and the Cons&il de defense. To the 
former belong the Governor-General (president), the 
commanders-in-chief of the French naval and military 
forces, the Lieutenant-General of Cochin China, the 
Residents Superior of the other divisions, the heads of 
various councils, and two indigenous members ap- 
pointed annually by the Governor-General. This coun- 
cil sits each year to consider the general budget for 
Indo-China (including Kwang-chau-wan since 1900), 
and the local budgets for the five constituent territo- 
ries, to make the necessary naval and military appro- 
priations, and to discuss in general matters of public 
interest. The place of assembly lies in the discretion 
of the Governor-General. The Conseil de d^fensCj 
which also sits under the presidency of the Governor- 
General, is attended by the chiefs of all the important 
divisions of the land and sea forces, its deliberations 
being mainly concerned with measures for the preser- 
vation of peace within the territories. Though all 
effective authority is thus vested in the French repre- 
sentatives, certain local powers are exercised in mat- 
ters of purely native interest by the native sovereigns. 

Administration of Justice . — On taking possession of 
its Indo-Chinese territories, France found itself con- 
fronted with a very serious iudicial problem. The 
natives had naturally to be judged in conformity with 
their own laws, which were not merely completely un- 
known to Europeans, but were either written and not 
translated, or customary and not formulated; The 
appearance in French of many excellent treatises on 
native law having made its study possible for Euro- 
peans, a decree of 26 July, 1864, declared that thence- 
forth the Annamite Law should regulate all civil and 
commercial conventions and litigations between na- 
tives and Asiatics in general, while all other causes 
were to be decided by French Law. The chief law 
officer for the French possessions is the Procureur GM- 
ral at Saigon. At present there is one Supreme 
Court of Appeal for Indo-China with three chambem, 
two at Saigon and one at Hanoi. To decide civil dis- 
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utes three mixed tribunals have been instituted — ^at 
aigon, Hanoi, and Haiphong. There is one general 
court of first instance at Saigon; tribunals of first 
instance (first class) at Mytho, Vinh-long, Hanoi, and 
Hai-fong, and (second class; at Bentr4, Chaudoc, 
Travinh, Long-xuyen, Cantho, and Pnom-penh. In 
Cochin China the French tribunals are competent to 
decide even purely native disputes, and here remains 
no trace of the ancient indigenous justice. Of the 
native courts some mention will be made in treating 
of Annam. 

Public Education . — In spite of the increasing ten- 
dency to centralize all the fundamental offices of gov- 
ernment, the organization of public education in the 
various divisions is still entrusted to the five territorial 
Conseils. A short description may be here given of the 
educational system in Cochin China, where alone it 
is at present properly developed. The direction of 
education in this colony is entrusted to a Diredeur, 
immediately responsible to the Lieutenant-General. 
Every village of any importance has its icole carir 
tonale (primary school), at which the native children 
above six years are first instructed in French and 
g^c-gnuj and elementary arithmetic. The 4coles 
a arrondissement (district schools) impart secondary 
education, and are directed by a European profes- 
sor, assisted by native teachers. The Ecole profes- 
sionelle at Saigon aims at producing expert workmen 
for various industries (e. g. bookbinders, leather- 
workers, coach builders, etc.), a special staff of pro- 
fessors giving the practical instruction, while the 
scientific is supplied by the staff of the College Chasse- 
loup-Laubat. This last-named college, together with 
that at Mytho, are the leading educational institutions 
of the peninsula. Ecoles de caracthres chinois, in which 
the Chinese and Annamite idealogic characters are 
taught, are kept by old native scholars in almost eve^r 
canton. Save in the case of these alone education in 
Indo-China is free. In imitation of the native custom 
throughout the Far East the French make no provi- 
sion for the education of the native women. For the 
daughters of European or European and native par- 
ents, the Institution munidpale has been instituted, as 
also an Ecole matemelle. The mistresses and staff of 
both these institutions are appointed by the Mayor of 
Saigon. In 1899 the Ecolefrangaise de VExtrSmeJDrient 
was founded at Saigon for the study of the history, 
races, languages, and religions of Indo-China, while, 
within the last few years, a Grande 4cole has been insti- 
tuted at Cholon to supply the young Chinese with the 
education which they had previously sought in Japan. 
The recent organization of a Conseil supirieur de Venn 
seignement indigene for Indo-China is another instance 
of the growing desire of France to respect the ancient 
civilization of the people, while imparting to them a 
proper acquaintance with Western learning. The 
numerous schools carried on by the various rel^ous 
orders will be dealt with under the heading of Chris- 
tianity. 

Political Divisions of French Indo-China. — (1) 
Cochin China. — ^This term, which was formerly applied 
to the territories of the Annamite Empire (Tong-king, 
Annam, and Cochin China proper), is now confined to 
the French colony in the south-east of the peninsula. 
Cochin China proper is bounded on the north and 
north-east by Cambodia and the Province of Binh- 
thuan (Annam), on the east and south by the Sea of 
China, and on the west by the Gulf of Siam. Its area 
is estimated at 23,000 square miles; its population at 
2,973,128 inhabitants (1909). For purposes of ad- 
ministration. the colony is divided into 21 arrondisse- 
ments (districts), comprising 207 cantons and 2,425 
communes. Each arrondissement is admimstered by 
a French functionary known as the administraieur d^ 
affaires indigbneSf and, through its conseil dl arrondis- 
sement, votes a special budget, called the budget 
rigionod. The Islands of Poulo Condore are included 
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in Cochin China, the largest being used as a peniten- 
tiary for criminals whose sentences are at least ten 
years. Cochin China is represented in Parliament by 
one deputy. Situated on the route from Europe and 
India to Japan and China, Cochin China seems destined 
by nature to play a leading part in the development of 
the Far East. Its plains, watered by the various arms 
of the Me-kong and numberless canals and arroyos (sc. 
natural channels) which connect them, must be reck- 
oned among the most fertile in the world. More 
than one-fourth of the whole surface is devoted to the 
cultivation of rice, of which 2,000,000 tons are pro- 
duced annually. After rice the chief crops are areca- 
nuts, earth-nuts, peppers (the cultivation of which 
has greatly increased of recent years), betel-nuts, 
pme-apple, mulberry, maize, cotton, and indigo. 
River and sea-fishing provides occupation for a great 
number of natives, over 75,000 boats being engaged in 
this industry. Cochin China being one of the greatest 
rice-producing countries of the world, its principal 
export is naturally rice ($30,000,000 in 1907). Rice 
is shipped principmly to China, Manila, Japan, France 
and other European countries. The other important 
exports are fish and fish oil ($2,000,000), pepper ($1,- 
385,000), live animals, cotton, gamboge, indigo, hides, 
silks, and woods (bambpo, iron-wood, rotang, tama- 
rind, etc.). There are some important salt mines at 
Bien-hoa and granite quarries at Bien-hoa and Chau- 
doc; to the last-mentioned Cochin China is indebted for 
the stone necessary for the construction of roads. 

Saigon, the former capital of French Indo-China, is 
situated on the Saigon River about forty miles from 
the coast. It has a population of 50,870 inhabitants, 
of whom 5,500 are French. Owing to the great depth 
of the river, ships of the largest tonnage can sail up- 
stream to the Port of Saigon, from which 824 ships of 
1,290,430 tons cleared in 1907. Under the French 
Saigon has assumed the aspect of a European city. 
Its streets are wide, well-planned, and decorated with 
gardens and monuments. It possesses a celebrated 
collection of the flora and fauna of Indo-China in its 
botanical and zoological gardens, while its govern- 
ment palace has an architectural fame throughout the 
Far East. Saigon is one of the seven chartered cities 
of French Indo-China. The mayor is elected accord- 
ing to a restricted franchise: its Cons&il municipal also 
includes ten French members and four native coun- 
cillors. Cholon, the chief commercial centre (163,000 
inhabitants), is situated about four miles to the 
south-west of Saigon. It is inhabited mainly by the 
Chinese, who, here as elsewhere throughout the penin- 
sula, almost monopolize the commerce. It is the 
centre of the rice trade, the rice being hero prepared 
and put in sacks. Cholon is connected with the capi- 
tal by a steam railroad and by an arroyo. The former 
passes through the celebrated Plain of the Tombs'', a 
vast deserted wilderness of imposing mausoleums and 
modest tombs. This is the Annamite cemetery, and 
the mournful appearance of the scene is increased by 
the treeless and almost verdureless character of the 
landscape. The mayor of Cholon, nonainated by the 
Governor-General, is assisted by three deputies — one 
French, one Annamite, one Chinese — ^and nine coun^ 
cillors, three being from each of the representative 
races. The French are nominated by the Lieutenant- 
General; the Annamite and Chinese by the notables 
(see below under Annam) among the inhabitants. 
Mytho (226,000), the chief town of the homonymous 
arrondisaemerUf was the ancient capital of the Anna- 
mite Province of Dinh-Tuong. It is situated on the 
left bank of the northern arm of the Me-kong, at a 
distance of about 23 miles from the sea and 44 miles 
from Saigon, with which it is connected by railway 
and by the boats of the Service dee Meeeageriee fluvi- 
ales. The centre of a rich rice-producing clistriot, it is 
an important port of call for trading vessels. 

(2) A nnam ., which formerly contained nine of the 


thirty-one provinces constituting the Annamite Em- 
pire — ^Tong-king being composed of sixteen and 
Cochin China of six — embraces to-day twelve prov- 
inces, Thanh-hoa, Nghe-an, and Ha-tinh having been 
added to its territories by the Treaty of 6 June, 1884. 
Its coast line extends from Cape Bake in the south to 
the Tong-king frontier about twenty-six miles north- 
east of Thanh-hoa — that is about 810 miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Tong-king, on the west by 
Laos — ^from which it is separated by the Annamite 
Range — and Cochin China, while on the south and 
east it is washed by the Sea of China. Of its number- 
less rivers only the Song-ma and Song-ka, which water 
the rich alluvial plain in the extreme north of the terri- 
tory, are of importance. The mountainous regions 
between Annam and Laos — known as the Territories 
of the Mois, Pou-euns, and Phou-tays — are direct 
dependencies of Annam. The distance between the 
sea and the foot of the mountains varies from eighteen 
to fifty miles. The area of Annam is about 52,000 
square miles, and its population, according to a recent 
estimate (1909), 7,096,465 inhabitants. Although the 
people of the Annamite dependencies are receiving 
mcreased attention of recent years^ even an approxi- 
mate estimate of their numbers is impossible; the 
area of their territories is about 37,000 square miles. 
Hue (population 100,000), the capital of Annam, is 
situated on the left bank of the river of the same name. 
It has two distinct divisions: the citadel fortified 
according to plans supplied by French engineers and 
occupied by the French and Annamite administrations 
and French troops, and the districts occupied by the 
natives. The principal ports in Annam are Turan, 
Kwi-nhon, and Xuan Day. 

While the soil of Annam is most fertile and admir- 
ably adapted for the cultivation of the most varied 
crops, its advantages are marred on the one hand by 
the terrible drou^ts of the dry season — which, as 
distinct from the climate of Cochin China, is also its 
summer — ^and on the other by the devastating inun- 
dations of the rivers which rise in the mountains and 
hurl themselves after a short course into the sea. At 
present, although two crops arc sown annually, one in 
every three harvests fails, and the rice produced is 
insufficient to satisfy local needs. To overcome these 
obstacles to cultivation proper systems of irrigation 
and protective measures against the inunciations must 
be instituted on a large scale. Tea and coffee, the 
planting of which is a comparatively recent experi- 
ment of Europeans, are now extensively grown, and 
the excellence of the former leads one to believe that 
Annam will rapidly develop into a serious rival of 
India and China in the production of this commodity. 
The other agricultural products include maize, sugar, 
potatoes, cotton^ earth-nuts, mulberry, ridnus com-^ 
munis (casto)>oil plant), indigo, cocoa, areca-nut, 
tobacco, and cinnamon. Apart from agriculture the 
chief industries of Annam are the threshing and win- 
nowing of rice and the extraction of the oil, the shell- 
ing of cotton, and the preparation of jute, indigo, 
and tobacco. Silk is manufactured everywhere, but 
little pains are taken to produce a high quality. Of 
more importance is crepon, in the manufacture of 
which the Annamite excels the Chinese. The river 
and the sea fishing are both of great importance, 
dried fish forming an important article of diet here 
as elsewhere in Indo-China. The sugar -industry 
is monopolized by the Chinese. The salt-mines of 
Kwi-nhon, Phu-yen, Binh-thuan, and Ha-tinh supply 
a sufficient surplus over local needs to permit of the 
exportation of more than 1,000,CMD0 tons of salt yearly, 
Pure anthracite coal is mined at Nong-son in the 
province of Turan; the mine is situated about forty 
miles from the coast on the banks of a river, whose 
mouth is unfortunately obstructed by a bar. Copper 
mines are found at Duc-bo and gold at Bong-meu. 
The latter, which were worked for centuries by the 
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natives, are being at present exploited by a French 
company. The domestic animals are the buffalo, ox, 
horse, and pig. In the unpopulated districts of the 
interior, the tiger, leopard, elephant, stag, peafowl, 
and numerous species of reptiles abound. The wild 
game includes teal, snipe, wild-goose, and quail. 

A little space may be devoted to a description of the 
domestic organization of Annam, which formerly ex- 
tended (and still extends with modifications, more or 
less serious) also to Tong-king and Cochin-China. The 
whole constitution is patriarchal, i. e. the sovereign — 
the “son of heaven”, the “infallible one” — is re- 
garded also as the father and high-priest of the com- 
munity. The emperor thus enjoys at least theoretic- 
ally absolute authority; his acts may no more be 
questioned by his subjects, than the actions of parents 
by their children. He is assisted by a Co-mat, or secret 
council, without whose advice he gives no important 
decision. Apart from this idea of absolute authority, 
rather sentimental than really operative, there is com- 
plete equality among registereci citizens; all are eligi- 
ble for public office, and the only social distinctions 
are the adventitious“ ones of fortune and office. The 
inhabitants are divided into two classes: the registered 
(inscrits, Dzan-ho) and the non-registered {non- 
inscrits, Dzan-lan). By the latter are meant the citi- 
zens wlxo are considered too poor to be placed upon 
the roll of tax-payers. The registered citizens alone 
enjoy civil rights, and only of their number does the 
government keep a record. It is on these lists of tax- 
payers that every estimate of the population is based, 
the ratio between the assessable and. the non-assessa- 
ble citizens being accepted as one to fifteen. Only 
the registered citizens can become “notables” fi. e. 
hold office). According to the importance of their 
offices, the notables are divided into two classes, major 
and minor. The notables, who are appointed by their 
predecessors for a fixed period (though varying in 
different localities), constitute the Comm de commune, 
in which the minor notables may advise but have no 
vote. In addition to his duties as councillor, each 
major notable fulfils some special function in the com- 
munity. The mayor, who is nominated by the major 
notables, is the only official whose election must be 
submitted for the sanction of the government. ^ He is 
neither the head nor president of the council, but 
merely its agent. It is his duty to execute all the 
orders of the Government respecting his commune, to 
collect taxes, and, as chief of the communal police, to 
bring to justice all delinquents. The constitution of 
the Higher councils is analogous to that of the com- 
munal, and their powers are strictly defined by law 
and custom. 

In Annam legislative and judicial powers are never 
separated. Every legal action, criminal and civil, 
begins in the commune and is first investigated by the 
communal administration, which, having heard the 
evidence, either pronounces sentence, or, if the matter 
be grave, refers the case to the tribunal of the sub- 
prefecture or of the prefecture. The competence of 
every court is carefully defined by Annamite Law. 
Very grave matters must be referred to the governor 
of the province, and ev&^ penalty of death must re- 
ceive the emperor^s sanction before being put into exe- 
cution. In civil matters disputes between members 
of the same family are usually decided by the head of 
the family, against whose decision there is rarely an 
appeal. 

There are very few coiintries in which education is 
held in higher esteem than in Annam, and very few in 
which the instruction is less scientific and less practical. 
Almost every village possesses its school, and illiteracy 
is extremely rare among the natives. Although all 
state functions are open to public competition, the 
instruction is confined to the history, customs, and 
laws of the country, and the tenets of Confucianism. 
Even among the most accomplished there is an abso- 


lute and universal ignorance of our physical, mathe- 
matical, and natural sciences. Although attendance 
is not compulsory, few children absent themselves from 
the communal schools kept by private teachers de- 
pendent on the contributions of parents. On leaving 
these primary schools, those who wish to continue their 
studies attend the district schools, the principals of 
which are appointed by the state. Provincial exam- 
inations (Khoa) are held periodically, and successful 
students are exempted from portion of the military 
service. 

^ The Annamite is of low stature; his limbs are short, 
his body well-made but ungraceful, his hair black and 
coarse, his mouth big, his hps thick, his nose fiat, and 
his nostrils dilated. His skuU is short and rather 
wide, his cheek-bones protrude, his eyes are loz- 
enge-shaped, his complexion varies from brown to 
yeflow. In Annam both men and women wear their 
hair rolled up in a chignon, but in Tong-king the 
women wear their hair in coils around the head. The 
great blot on the Annamite character is an overpow- 
ering propensity toward deceit and dishonesty, which 
Christianity — as attested by hostile French officials — 
has done much to remove. In general sober and indus- 
trious^ the Annamite is greatly attached to his family 
and^ his home, and, though naturally of a gentle and 
timid disposition, exhibits on occasion a courageous 
scorn of death. Devoted to song, poetry, the theatre, 
and feasts, his literature is composed mainly of ballads, 
dramas, romances, and legends—almost all of which are 
borrowed from the religious traditions of the Khmers 
— ^and countless philosophical treatises. Though 
theoretically the Annamites, as Buddhists, should not 
believe in a God (at least in the Western acceptation 
of the term), they pray to the Ong-phat (the Supreme 
Being), the Governor of the world, whose image one 
remarks on the altar at the heartn in almost every 
home. Nor are they free from superstition, the fear 
of maleficent genii dominating even the most highly- 
educated. To-day, indeed, the absolute idea of the 
Buddhist Nirvana exercises as little influence among 
the masses of the people as Confucianism does among 
the rich. The real religion of the Annamite is ances- 
toi>worship. Every house has its altar consecrated to 
the ancestors, before which on fixed occasions (e. g. 
the beginning of the new year, on the anniversaries of 
the death of his paternal ancestors for four genera- 
tions) the head of the family prostrates himself in the 
presence of all his kinsmen, and on which he bums 
offerings of wine, rice, and odoriferous twigs. These 
ceremonies are performed in the morning, when the 
manes are supposed to arrive, and again in the evening, 
when they take their departure. At Tet — the begin- 
ning of the year — ^they are performed on three con- 
secutive days. In rich families a certain portion of 
their property is reserved for the necessities of this 
worship, and the greatest concern of the Annamite is to 
leave a son — since females are ineligible to officiate — 
to discharge his obsequial honours. 

Polygamy is recognized by Annamite Law, but the 
first wne alone is married officially and with all the 
formal rites. Should the first wife die. the husband 
may take another official wife, even though he has 
■\^ves of second rank still living. On the death of the 
husband the whole management of the family devolves 
upon the official wife, except in the matter of the sacri- 
fices, which are performed by the eldest son. Even on 
his marriage the son seldom leaves the house of his 
parents; to leave home without his father's permis- 
sion is contrary at once to the laws consecrated by cus- 
tom and those enacted by the State. It is this very 
principle which constitutes the sha^ distmetion be- 
tween Annamite and Western legislation. To the 
Annamite legislator individuals and their interests are 
no concern — ^the defence and preservation of these he 
leaves to the family and the commune. The office of 
the laws of Annam is to watch over the family and 
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society, to secure obedience to the parental and royal 
authority. 

(3) Tong-Icing is bounded on the north and north- 
east by China, on the east by the Gulf of Tong-king, on 
the south by Annam, and on the west by Laos. Its 
area is about 46,300 square miles; its population is 
estimated variously between ten and fifteen millions. 
Its surface may be divided into three distinct sections: 
(1) the flat alluvial plain (the Delta) to the south and 
east, which constitutes about one-seventh of the total 
surface; (2) an intermediate plateau of about 15,000 
square miles, and (3) the mountainous and mineral 
region bordering China. The Delta, which alone con- 
tains about 10,000,000 inhabitants, is the great centre 
of industry, and, both in the fertility of its soil and in 
the number of its waterw^s, bears a striking resem- 
blance to Cochin China. The principal rivers are the 
Song-koi (Red River), which rises in Yun-nan, and its 
two great tributaries, the Song-lo and Song-bo (the 
Clear and the Black River). Linked by a myriad of 
canals and arroyos, these afford an easy, if slow means 
of communication between the various commercial 
centres, but their utility is greatly impaired by the 
violence of their currents during the wet season, and 
by the barSj shelving ridges, and shallows, which 
obstruct their courses. The remarkable absence of 
large trees in the Delta is attributable to the ty- 
phoons: the great forests of the interior are still 
practically unexploited owing to the lack of proper 
means of transport. It is a noteworthy fact, for 
which no scientific explanation seems yet forthcoming, 
that along the coast of Tong-king there is but one tide 
daily for the greater portion of the year. This is b^ 
lieved to be the only part of the world where this 
phenomenon occurs. 

As elsewhere in Indo-China rice is the principal 
crop. It gives two harvests annually, but periodical 
failures, here as in Annam, contrast unfavourably with 
the constancy of the harvests in Cochin China. 
Maize, sugar-cane, buckwheat, millet, sorgho, and tea 
are also extensively cultivated. All the European 
vegetables thrive in the country, and experimental 
plantations of coffee have met with a most gratifying 
success. The gardens surrounding the villages are 
filled with banana, orange, papaw, tamarind, cinna- 
mon, and pine-apple trees. Cotton and mulberry- 
trees are cultivated everywhere along the banks of the 
rivers, while the cultivation of jute has greatly in- 
creased of recent years. Some of the mines of Tong- 
king are of great importance, although the disturbed 
history of the country has prevented their develop- 
ment. Along the coast is a large bed of anthracite of 
excellent quality, which is at present being worked at 
Hongay and on the Island of Ke-bao. The moun- 
tainous regions contain almost every variety of min- 
eral, but httle attempt has yet been made to exploit 
them. Lead, argentiferous copper, sulphur, tin, cin- 
nabar, and nitre have received attention; the gold- 
mines, however, are almost abandoned, and on the 
silver and iron mines work has ceased. 

Although the administration of Tong-king bears a 
great resemblance to that of Annam, there are some 
marked differences, all tending to inflate the influence 
of France. In Tong-king the office of France is not 
confined to a general direction of the central govern- 
ment and public services as in Annam: the Treaty of 
1884 entitles her to appoint, side by side with the An- 
namite functionaries, residents in all important cen- 
tres, where their presence should be deemed desirable. 
Although these officials take no part in the details of 
the local administration, they control the acts of the 
district mandarins, and have thus the virtual direction 
of the political, judicial, and financial administration 
of the interior. Hanoi (106,260), the chief town of 
Tong-king, replaced Saigon as capital of French Indo- 
Ohina on 1 January^ 1902, It is situated on the right 
bank of the Song-koi about eighty miles from the coast. 


Founded during the early centuries of our era, it was 
until recently little more than a collection of native 
villages. Rid to-day of the marshes which disfigured 
it. It is rapidly becoming a charming town. Its green 
lawns, luxuriant shrubberies, and quaint intermixture 
of native and European building form a pleasing 
frame for the celebrated Pagoda of Vong-dinn. The 
railroad from Haiphong to Hanoi passes over the huge 
bridge across the Song-koi. In view of the extreme 
fierceness of the river during the period of the floods, 
this bridge (about IJ miles in length) must be re- 
garded as a triumph of engineering skill. Plaiphong, 
the principal commercial port of Tong-king, is situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Cua-cam and Song-tam- 
bac, about twenty miles from the coast. Vessels of 
more than twenty feet draught can cross the bar only 
at high tide. When Haiphong was conceded to France 
by Annam in 1874, the town w^as only a small native 
market; it is to-day a prosperous city of over 20,000 
inhabitants. Hanoi and Haiphong are both incor- 
porated cities administered by a mayor and municipal 
council. Besides the mayor, who is appointed by the 
Governor- General, each council contains fourteen 
members — ten elected by French residents and nat- 
uralized citizens of France and four by notables. 
At Hanoi the four native councillors must be Anna- 
mite; at Haiphong two are Annamite and two Chinese. 

(4) Cambodia, the centre of the ancient Khmer 
Empire, is bounded on the north-west and north by 
Siam and the Laos territories; on the east by Annam; 
on the south by Cochin China; on the south-west by 
the Gulf of Siam. To celebrate the restoration of the 
provinces of Battambang and Siem-reap — in which 
territory stand the famous ruins of Angkor, the capi- 
tal of the Khmer Empire — the Conseil SupMeur met 
at Pnom-penh in December, 1907, on which occasion 
King Sisowath declared the deep debt of gnititude 
which Cambodia owed to France. The area of Cam- 
bodia is about 37,600 sq. miles; its population is esti- 
mated at from 1,500,000 to 2,500,000. The population 
of Cambodia is almost entirely confined to tlie vicinity 
of the ports and the banks of the rivers. The country 
is covered with immense forests yielding gamboge, 
gumlake, and cinnamon, and freejuented by elephants, 
tigers, and countless other species of wild game. 
From the elevated regions in the west of the territory 
rush down impetuous torrents, which, on reaching the 
plain, develop into great rivers and after a short course 
enter the sea or the Me-kong. The chief agricultural 
products are rice, cotton, areca-nut, indigo, mulberry- 
trees, tobacco, cardamoms, and pepper. Successful 
experiments have within late years ocen made in tea 
and coffee plantation. Fishing is an important in- 
dustry of the country — ^not alone for the fish ascending 
the Me-kong and along the coasts, but also for mother- 
of-pearl and holothures. The little port of Ha-tien 
has become the central market of the mother-of-pearl 
industry, which is practically monopolized by the 
Annamites. The silks woven by tne Cambodian 
women according to a method inherited from a long- 
past civilization are much sought after. Cambodia 
possesses iron, gold, and sapphire mines, still in gen- 
eral awaiting development. Being a maritime coun- 
try, it has aBrisk commerce. This is almost entirely 
in the hands of the Chinese, who import European 
produce and export rice, pepper, mothen-of-j^arl, 
shells, and silk. Jet is found on the Island qi Fu- 
kwok; of this the natives make charming trinkets 
mounted on ^old, which have a brisk demand. 

Cambodia is divided into fifty-seven provinces, and 
the administration differs little from that of Tong- 
king. Pnomjpenh (population 50,000) on the right 
bari of the Mekong is the capital of the country and 
the seat of the royal residence. Its mayor is always 
chosen by the Governor-General from the ranks of the 
higher civil servants of Indo-China, The municip^ 
council also includes fiive French and three Asiatic 
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(Cambodian, Annamite, and Chinese) councillors, all 
of whom are appointed by the Resident Superior on 
the recommendation of the mayor. Kampot, situ- 
ated opposite the Island of Fu-kwok, is an important 
port of call for coast-traders. Situated near the 
northern shore of Tonli Sap in the midst of dense for- 
ests are the ruins of An^sikor Thom (Great Angkor), 
once the capital of the Khmer Empire. Its former 
extent can be traced from the remains of the fortifica- 
tions, fifty feet broad and thirty feet high, and frorn 
the ditch 380 feet wide, which surround the ruins. 
There were once four entrances to the town, across 
bridges supported by gigantic statues. Within the 
walls still remain superb palaces, bastions, terraces, a 
glorious temple of three stories with concentric gal- 
leries, above which rise forty-two turrets (covered like 
the walls with delicate carvings) and a central tower 
130 feet high, looming above the circular colonnades. 
Between these ruins and the lake stands the temple of 
Angkoi> Wat, perhaps the vastest and most glorious 
monument raised by the hand of man in the Far East. 
It is constructed of massive blocks of sandstone, many 
weighing more than eight tons and fitted together 
with the greatest accuracy although no cement was 
used. The surrounding galleries, the towers, the gi- 
gantic and seemingly endless staircases, the square 
and round columns are covered with carvings rivalling 
the most beautiful remains of Hindoo art (cf. Clifford, 
“ Further India pp. 146-66) . It is impossible to fix 
definitely the date at which this temple was built, but 
we may assume that its erection must have occurred 
during the golden period of the Khmer power and 
civilization. Whether the temple was consecrated to 
Buddha, or whether the sanctuary in the central tower, 
ornamented with gigantic statues looking towards the 
cardinal points, contained an enormous lingam is also 
disputed, but, in view of the numerous lingams found 
in various parts of Cambodia, the latter opinion is the 
more probable. 

The Cambodians or Khmers, although their type is 
in general greatly modified by intermarriage with 
other races, still preserve the Arvan characteristics. 
Taller than the Annamite or Thai', their eyes are 
rarely oblique, their nose is straight, and, though their 
complexion is now yellow, they preserve their aggluti- 
native or polysyllabic language intact in the midst of 
races speaking isolating or monosyllabic tongues. 
Though lazy, given to opium-smoking, and unfit for 
almost every employment, they have, apart from 
their mysterious and glorious past, a great attrac- 
tion for the sociological student owing to their gentle- 
ness, courtesy, loyalty, and their naive pride which 
makes them prefer to submit to any misery rather 
than labour for another. They practise Buddhism 
slightly tinged with Brahminism. Very supersti- 
tious, they believe that the noise of trurnpets drives 
away the evil genii, and that a man seen in the open 
country silhouetted against the sky above the horizon 
is doomed to an early death. Attached to each 
pagoda is a college of bonzes, who are highly esteemed 
by every class. The bonzes are easily distinguished 
from the rest of the people by their shaven heads and 
yellow robes; they are bound to celibacy, live in com- 
munity, and depend for their sustenance on the rice 
which they receive each day ready-cooked in the vil- 
lages. At definite periods they assemble the men in 
the pagoda and read from the sacred books, written in 
a language not seldom unintelligible to both reader 
and audience. Besides the religious books and ro- 
mances concerning the past existences of the Buddha, 
the libraries connected with the pagodas contain 
ancient works dealing with astrolo^, chiromancy, the 
vulgar Cambodian tonme, and Pali, together with 
works on education and historical treatises, unfortu- 
nately relating only to recent times. The bonzes are 
also the teachers of the Cambodian youth, and the 
only teaching body in the kingdom, excepting of course 


the Catholic orders. The Khmers are monogamous, 
and greatly attached to their families. Marriages, 
religious ceremonies, the celebration of the ffrst day 
of the year, the ceremony of the first cutting of the 
hair, which occupies an important place in the social 
life, are all occasions of great rejoicing. The theatre 
is the great national amusement, from the Royal 
Theatre at Pnom-penh to the little travelling shows 
which play under the palm or fruit-tree. The parts 
are enacted by little ^rls of about fourteen, dressed 
in costumes exactly like those seen on the bas-reliefs 
of the ancient ruins. 

(5) Laos. — ^The principalities of the Laos or Lawa 
nation included at the most flourishing period of its 
history the whole valley of the Me-kong from China to 
Cambodia, the upper basin of the Me-nam, and por- 
tion of the basin of the Salwin. To-d^ its extent is 
confined to the valley of the Me-nam (Western Laos), 
which is subject to Siam, and the valley of the Me- 
kong (Eastern Laos), which, being under the protec- 
tion of France, alone concerns us in the present article. 
French Laos is boimded by China on the north, by 
Tong-king and the Annamite Range on the east, by 
Cambodia on the south, while on the west it is sepa- 
rated from the Siamese and British territories by the 
Me-kong, except that a narrow strip of country on the 
right bank of the Me-kong and to the west of Luang 
Prabang, avera^g about fifty miles in breadth, is in- 
cluded in French Laos. Within these limits Laos has 
an area of 98,000 square miles, and a population of 
perhaps 1 ,000,000. The whole north of the country is 
occupied by a lofty and compact group of mountams, 
between ridges of which the Me-kong has hollowed out 
a narrow and roc^ course. At about 18® north lati- 
tude, the basin widens and thenceforth the river puiv 
sues its course through undulating plains which keep 
on enlar^g until the delta is reached. The whole 
country is covered by an immense forest,^ which 
covers the sides of the mountams, crowns their sum- 
mits, descends into the deep gorges, and stretches over 
the plains. Almost every genus of tree grows on this 
wonderfully fertile soil. Teak, benzoin, cinnamon, 
gamboge, and cardamom are furnished by the plains, 
while the higher altitudes supply varieties of oak, 
chestnut, elm, and other trees, usually associated with 
countries in a more northern latitude. 

The Laotines have established themselves in little 
villages along the banks of the rivers. Their planta- 
tions of cabbage-palm, banana, and cocoa-trees stand 
out in welcome relief from the gloomy background of 
the forest. In these little settlements, rescued from 
the forests, the cultivation of rice occupies the foremost 
place. Buckwheat, potatoes, peaches, pears, prunes, 
and various other fruits are also grown. Tea is pro- 
duced in considerable quantities, and, as an indication 
of its unrivalled quality, it may be mentioned that 
here are grown the famous teas reserved for the Em- 
peror of China. Laos possesses no coast-line, but its; 
river-fishing is of great importance. The Me-kong 
yields a gigantic fish, called by the natives the phrbeuk, 
which, when dried, forms an important element of the 
native dietanr. Another industry of the Laotines is 
the raising of cattle and buffaloes for the Cambodian 
and Siamese markets. Laos contains some very im- 
portant iron mines, exploited by the natives; depos- 
its of sapphire, copper, and gold are very numerous — 
gold being also found in the beds of various streams. 
Sulphurous thermal springs abound in the country, 
ancf there are several notable salt-mines. Many con- 
cessions have been recently given to French mining 
companies, but progress is at present greatly retarded 
owing to the almost maccessible p^osition of the coun- 
try for commercial purposes. The construction of 
the long-canvassed railroad to connect Laos with the 
coast would afford the country an opportunity of 
competing in the outer markets, but a tremendous 
development of the country would have to be effected 
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before a line, presenting so many engineering difficul- 
ties, could be a financial success. The Governnient of 
Laos is directed by a French administrator in the 
name of the king; six-thirteenths ot the cost of admin- 
istration is borne by Cochin China, five-thirteenths by 
Annam-Tong-king, and two-thirteenths by Cambodia. 

The Laotine is taller than the Annamite, and more 
graceful if less robust. His forehead is high and nar- 
row; his face long and oval, his^ complexion varies 
from yellow to brown. His eyes in general have the 
obliquity characteristic of so many of the Far Eastern 
races, his hair is straight and black, and he seldom 
wears moustache or beard. Light-hearted and indo- 
lent he limits his exertions to such as are mdispensable 
at the moment, the fertile and inexhaustible soil of his 
smiling valleys making all serious struggle unneces- 
sary. The men work but six months of the year, 
during which they prepare the rice-fields, fish, hunt, 
or ply on the Great River their trim pirogues, guiding 
them with a careless skill through the most dangerous 
rapids. The remainder of the year is spent peacefully 
in the midst of their families, and all labour is hence- 
forth thrown exclusively on the women, without, 
however, lessening in any degree their imperturbable 
gaiety. In the Laotine home a word of anger, a dis- 
pute is unknown; the greatest misfortunes are ac- 
cepted in a spirit of quiet resignation, the outcome 
equally of the attractive disposition and the religious 
beliefs of the people. It is at Luang Prabang, the 
residence of the king and the French administrator, 
that Laotine life may be seen under the most favour- 
able conditions. Situated in the midst of lofty inoun- 
tains clad with primeval forests, life in this town is one 
endless succession of promenades, choral entertain- 
ments in the cool of the evening, dances, theatres, 
regattas, etc. The old capital, Vien-tian, destroyed 
by the Siamese in 1828, is already oversown with 
jungle. Apart from its historical associations it con- 
tains to-day nothing to attract the visitor save the 
remains of the palace and a pagoda, which for beauty 
of architecture and originality of ornamentation are 
still unrivalled in Laos. For the Catholic Vien-tian 
possesses a further interest as the scene of the first 
attempt to preach Christianity in the then extensive 
Kingdom of Laos. The Portuguese Jesuit, Giovanni 
Maria Lena, preached the Gospel here for five years, 
until, in consequence of the violent opposition of the 
bonzes, he was compelled to leave in December, 1647. 

In Laos as in Annam, Buddhism, though its tenets 
have somewhat tinged popular beliefs, can no longer 
be regarded as the popular religion. Its philosophy, 
scarcely understood by a few of the bonzes and edu- 
cated laity, is a mystery to the mass of the population. 
The Laotine of the present day is a nature-worshipper 
and a fatalist. Pha ya gnom phi ban, the great chief 
of the Phirba (or genii), watches over all beings on this 
earth, and each day sends his emissaries to distribute 
illness and death to men in accordance with the de- 
crees fixed from all eternity. With a curious disregard 
for consistency in his fatalism, the Laotine believes 
that these phis, the immediate cause of all good and 
evil, are accessible to prayer. The supposed interven- 
tion of these occult powers is suflSicient explanation for 
every natural phenomenon. If a native falls ill and 
ordinary medicines fail, the phis are the cause and the 
sorcerer alone can save the invalid. The sorcerer 
consulted proceeds, after certain prescribed prayers, 
to half-bury an egg in a bowl of rice . Some acfditional 
grains are then let fall on the egg, and the even or odd 
number remaining thereon is conclusive proof of the 
presence or otherwise of the phi in the invalid’s body. 
If presentj the phi is questioned in the same man- 
ner as to his wishes. Is it the sacrifice of a buffalo or a 
pig that he desires? According to Laotine beliefs, 
spirits are everywhere and one must exercise the great- 
est care to preserve health and life. The Nmuoo lies 
in wait for boatmen who fail to discharge their debt of 


prayers and offerings; the Phi-pet and the Phi~loc 
infest the villages; the Phi-huen can be prevented 
from entering the houses and insinuating themselves 
into the bodies of the owners only by daily offerings of 
water and rice placed on the little altars built for the 
purpose near the huts. In Laos there are certain men 
— tne Phi-pop — who are supposed to communicate 
with the demons and to have marvellous powers of 
making themselves invisible, introducing evil genii 
into the bodies of men to consume their vitals^ etc. 
Once suspected of belonging to this class, a native is 
no longer tolerated in the village, but is banished to 
one of the numerous hamlets specially reserved for the 
Phi-pop and avoided by all travellers. Although 
amulets are common in Laos, they are seldom worn on 
the person. The retailing of the teeth of a boar, horns 
of a stag, tiger-claws, and religious verses as amulets 
is an important perquisite of the bonzes. 

(6) Kwang-chau-wan . — ^According to the terms of 
the Franco-Chinese Convention of 10 April, 1898, 
China agreed to lease to France a bay on its southern 
coast, and granted to the latter country, among other 
concessions, the permission to build a railway — at 
present in course of construction — from Tong-king to 
Yun-nan. The group of little islands at the entrance 
to the bay were ceded to France in August, 1899, the 
total French territory having now an area of about 200 
square miles and a population of 180,000. The bay is 
situated near Hai-nan Strait about 200 miles west- 
south-west of Hong-kong. It has two narrow, easily 
defended entrances, is about twenty miles in length, 
and is perfectly sheltered from storms. A large river 
empties itself into the bay, and on its bank stands the 
town of Chek-hem, an important commercial centre 
with an extensive coast trade. The imports include 
cotton yarns, cottons, and opium; the principal ex- 
ports are earth-nuts, mats, sacks, and sails. As the 
possession of the bay includes the control of the pre- 
fectures of Lei-chau, Lien-chau, and Ka-chau, the 
whole peninsula of Lei-chau is under French influence. 

Christianity. — ^There are numerous references to 
Indo-China — the classical Chtysey i. e. the Golden 
Island, as it was at first esteemed, or the Golden Cher- 
sonese — in early Western literature. In his ‘'An- 
tiquities of the Jews Josephus identifies it with the 
Ophir from which Solomon drew his stores of gold. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, the Alexandrian monk, vis- 
ited it between 530 and 550, and was the first to 
spread clear ideas concerningtho relative positions of 
it and other countries in the Far East. Wo owe much 
of our earliest information concerning the customs of 
the natives to Blessed Odoric of Fordone, a Franciscan 
who journeyed through the East between 1318 and 
1330. But it was only after Vasco da Gama had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 1497 that re^lar 
communication between the West and the Far East 
.was made possible, and the work of evangelization 
could be begun in earnest. 

The appearance of Christianity in Indo-China may 
fitly be dated from the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when it was preached by some Portuguese mis- 
sionaries. The early missions do not seem to have 
made much impression on the natives, owing perhaps 
to the great hatred of Europeans infused into the 
Easterns by the cruelties of the Portuguese filibusters, 
but on the arrival of Jesuit missionaries in the early 
decades of the seventeenth century Christianity began 
at once to make rapid headway. Both in Cochin 
China and in Tong-king the Jesuits worked with in- 
credible zeal from 1618. Between 1627 and 1630 
Fathers Alexander de Rhodes and Anton Marquez of 
the French Province converted over 6,000, including 
numerous bonzes, who, during the temporary expul- 
sion of the Jesuits dictated by fear of their wonderful 
success, kept alive the Faith. So rapidly did the 
Christian community increase that in 1659 the spir- 
itual administration of Tong-king and Cochin China 
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was entrusted to Mgr. Pallu and Mgr. de la Motte- 
Lambert, the first vicars Apostolic of the Society of 
Foreign Missions. Under their direction parishes 
were established, seminaries built, and many founda- 
tions of the Amantes de la Croix (i. e. Votaries of the 
Cross) instituted. Recognizing that amicable rela- 
tions with a Catholic country could not fail to incul- 
cate a deeper respect for and knowledge of Christian- 
ity, Mgr. Pallu’ s great ambition was to establish 
friendly commercial relations between France and 
Tong-king. In 1672 he urged Colbert, the French 
minister, to establish a French counting-house in the 
latter country, and later petitioned Louis XIV to use 
his influence to prevail on King Le-hi-tong to allow 
the freedom of Christian worship. Louis dispatched 
a letter accompanied by presents to the Annamite 
monarch, in which he made overtures for a commercial 
agreement between the countries, described the 
beauty and grandeur of the Christian Faith, and urged 
the king to protect and embrace it. Although Louis’ 
mission did not effect the removal of the interdiction 
of Catholic worship, it secured for the Christians a few 
years of comparative peace and the cessation of the 
many annoyances caused them by the avaricious and 
spiteful mandarins. In 1678 the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Tong-king was divided into two vicariates, those of 
Eastern and Western Tong-king; the former was en- 
trusted to the Spanish Dominicans, who were destined 
later to bear the brunt of one of the terrible persecu- 
tions, and the latter to the Society of Foreign Missions. 

priests^anJ^ iishopf soo^ led to a renewal of per^cu- 
tion, and for over 100 years the missionaries had to 
contend with every imaginable obstacle. Banished 
repeatedly from the country, they had scarcely lost 
sight of shore before they turned their ships towards 
land again. Their single-minded, unremitting zeal 
during this period presents none of those striking situ- 
ations which constitute the frame-work of history: it 
was only when the day of active persecution later 
called for martyrs, and thousands of the Annamites — 
a race whose name has become a byeword for fickle- 
ness — ^gladly laid down their lives for the Faith, that 
we recognize how exceedingly fruitful had been the 
ministry of those hidden apostles. 

On 2 November, 1741, was bom at B4haine, France, 
a man who was destined to influence profoundly the 
whole subsequent religious and seciilar histoiy of 
Indo-China. This was Pierre- Joseph Pigneaux. After 
the usual Dreparation for the priesthood, he set out for 
the Far East in 1766, and there displayed such zeal 
that in 1771 he was named Vicar Apostolic of Cochin 
China and Bishop of Adran. On one of his journeys 
through his spiritual dependencies^ he met Nguyen-an, 
then a fugitive from the rebellious Tay-shons. A 
friendship having quickly sprung up between the 
bishop and the exiled prince, who had already spent 
years of fruitless effort in trying to recover his lost 
kingdom, Mgr. Pigneaux offered to enlist the help of 
Prance against the Tay-shons. Nguyen-an accepted 
the proposal, and entmsted his young son and the 
grand seal of Cambodia to the bishop to serve as his 
credentials at the French Court. Without delay Mgr. 
Pigneaux set out for France, and, as plenipotentiary 
of the Annamite prince, signed a convention on 28 
November, 1787, according to which France was to 
assist Nguyen-an to recover his throne, and was to 
receive in return the Port of Turan and the Island of 
Poulo-Condor^ as well as the exclusive privilege of 
trading with Cochin China. Assured of French as- 
sistance, the bishop returned to his vicariate, but on 
his arrival was dismayed to find tto France had — 
owing probably to the terrible crisis at home — en- 
tirely abandoned its project of aiding Nguyen-an. 
Setting out immediately for Pondicherry, Ito. Pi- 

f neaux succeeded in prevailing on 20 oflficers, and about 
00 men to accompany him. Thanks to the assist- 


ance of this force — ^far from insignificant when 
contrasted with the badly-armed, ill-disciplined 
Annamites — Nguyen-an succeeded not only in recov- 
ering his lost territories in Cochin China, but in mak- 
ing himself Emperor of Annam. 

Christianity made wonderful progress throughout 
the Annamite Empire during the reign of Gia-long 
(Nguyen-an) , as if in preparation for future trials. In 
1819 the Christian community included 4 bishops, 
25 European and 180 native priests, 1000 catechists, 
and 1500 nuns. Gia-long was succeeded by the cruel 
and profligate Minh-mang (1820-41), who immedi- 
ately manifested his fierce hatred of Christianity. 
Having dismissed M. Chaigneau, the French Consul 
and Gia-long’ s trusted friend, he engaged on a 
campaign to obliterate every vestige of Christianity 
within his realms. He first issued an order excluding 
all new missionaries and summoning those already in 
the country to appear at court, believing that the 
flock, deprived of its pastors, would be rapidly dis- 
persed. His object was, however, defeated at once by 
the zeal of the missionaries, who regardless of per- 
sonal danger neglected the decree, and by the venality 
of the mandarins, who, granted that sufficient bribes 
were forthcoming, were always willing to close their 
eyes when new missionaries arrived in port. The ad- 
vocacy of the Viceroy of Cochin China, an old soldier 
of Gia-long^ who fearlessly remonstrated with Minh- 
nmng for ms persecution of the missionaries to whom 
his father owed his throne, prevented the emperor 
from adopting more serious measures for the time, but 
the viceroy’s death in 1832 was quickly followed by 
the Edict of 6 January, 1833. This ordered all Chris- 
tians to renounce their Faith, and, in token of the 
sincerity of their recantation, to trample the crucifix 
under foot. All churches and religious houses were to 
be razed to the ground, and teachers of Christianity to 
be treated with the utmost rigour. In 1836 all ports 
were closed to Europeans except Turan, and penalty 
of death pronounced against priests. Ships coming 
to port were submitted to a rigid examination, and au 
officials were commanded imder threats of the severest 

enalties to hunt down the missionaries, for which 

uty special troops were also appointed. A secret 
clause to the edict ordered the immediate dispatch of 
all priests to the capital. These edicts were the signal 
for the outburst of a persecution, which, with short 
intermissions, lasted for fifty years. 

In 1833 Father Gagalin, Pro-vicar of Cochin China, 
was arrested and beheaded. Father Marchand was 
sentenced in 1835 to ‘Hhe hundred wounds”, Father 
Comay to dismemberment in 1837. Martyrdom 
awaited Mct. Borie in 1838, in which year Bishop 
Delgado, then in his eighty-fourth year, died in 
prison, Iub coadjutor (aged eighty-one) being exe- 
cuted with numerous Dominicans and native Chris- 
tians. In 1840 Father Delamotte died in prison. 
Flying from place to place to administer the consola- 
tions of relimon and to instruct their spiritual children, 
the intrepid missionaries managed to keep the lamp 
of Faith burning during this temble period. No little 
credit is due to the fidSity of the natives to their pas- 
tors: regardless of danger, they sheltered the pros- 
cribed priests, escorted them by concealed paths to 
their next place of hiding and ministry, and, although 
the prisons were filled with Christians, cases of apos- 
tasy were extremely rare. Even the unfortunate 
Christians, who, subjected to horrible tortures, re- 
nounced their religion, seized in almost every instance 
the first opportumty of becoming reconciled with the 
Church, which only physical weaoiess had led them to 
forsake. 

The persecution abated somewhat on the death of 
Minh-mang in 1841. The new emperor, Tien-tri 
(1841-7), had not the energy of his predecessor, and 
was in addition sobered ^ the English successes in 
China and the threat of France to intervene, if The 
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persecution continued. In 1844 Cochin China was 
divided into the Vicariates Apostolic of Eastern and 
Western Cochin China, while in 1846 the Vicariates 
Apostolic of Western and Southern Tong-king replaced 
the ancient Vicariate of Western Tong-king. Cam- 
bodia and the northern provinces of Cochin China 
were formed into new vicariates in 1850. The acces- 
sion of Tu-duc in 1848 was quickly followed by an 
edict setting a price on the heads of the missionaries. 
In 1861 a second edict was issued, accusing the Chris- 
tians of conspiracy against the emperor, and ordering 
the European priests to be cast into the sea or the 
rivers and the native priests to be cut in two. The 
first result of this san^inary edict was the decapita- 
tion of Fathers Augustm Schoffler (1851) and Bonnard 
(1852) . In 1855 a universal proscription of Christians 
was issued : Christian mandarins were commanded to 
abjure the Faith within a month, all others within six 
months, while a reward of $480 was offered for the 
detention of each European, and $160 for the deten- 
tion of each native priest. The persecution was now 
renewed with increased fury, and at last Napoleon HI 
determined to intervene. The ships, however, which 
accompanied the French envoys, were separated in a 
storm, and, thus deprived of the force necessary to 
impress the native potentate, the embassy; failed to 
achieve anything tangible. Before departing M. de 
Montigny, the French plenipotentiary, was seized 
with the unlucky thought of threatenii^ Annam with 
French vengeance, if the execution of Christians con- 
tinued. This only led the Annamite authorities to 
suspect the Christians of having invited French inter- 
vention, and thenceforth a political motive for persecu- 
tion was added to the religious one. On 20 July, 
1856, Father Tru was beheaded, and the general mas- 
sacre of Christians began. The Spanish bishop. Mgr. 
Diaz, was executed in 1857; in January, 1858, a town 
occupied by the Christians was set aflame, and all the 
inhabitants butchered. Roused by the slaughter of 
their countrymen, France and Spain took action in 
the autumn of 1858 to demand redress for the vio- 
lences committed against the Christians of the An- 
namite Empire (then estimated at 600,000). On 31 
August, 1858, the joint expedition under Vice-admiral 
Rigault de Genouilly and Colonel Lanzanrote seized 
Turan, and defied eve^ attempt of the Annamites to 
dislodge them. Having vainly awaited reinforce- 
ments for some months, Genouilly, finding that sick- 
ness was decimating his troops, changed his tactics, 
sailed southwards, and seized Saigon early in 1859, 
but, through lack of proper forces, was again pre- 
vented from pressing his advantage home. Seeing no 
immediate hope of reinforcements, since France was 
fully occupied with the war against Italy, Genouilly 
retained only the fort to the south of Saigon, sailed 
back to Turan, and resumed possession of that town. 

The persecution meanwhile raged with unabated 
vigour: Bishop Hermosilla,^ and three other Spanish 
bishops, twenty-eight Dominicans, and thousands of 
Christians were tortured and executed. Two other 
European priests, who had been imprisoned and 
tortured, were only saved, from execution by the 
Peace of Juhe, 1862. But perhaps the greatest glory 
of this self-sacrificing mission lies in the number of 
native Christians who joyfully laid down their lives 
for the Faith. Within the space of a little more than 
four years (1857-62), the list of martyrs included 115 
Annamite priests (one-third of the native clergy), 100 
Annamite nuns, and more than 5000 of the faithful. 
This list of executions gives only a faint idea of the 
horrors of the time, ^ All the prisons were filled with 
confessors of the Faith; eighty convents and almost 
one hundred towns, the centres of the Christian com- 
munity, were razed to the ground, and their inhabi- 
tants scattered throughout the land. According to 
the most conservative estimate, of the 300,000 Chris- 
tians thus dispersed, about 40,000 died of ill-treat- 


ment, starvation, and unheard-of miseries, while all 
the possessions of the remainder were confiscated. 

The Peace of 1862, which brought to a close this 
terrible period, was in no way due to a change in 
Tu-duc^s feelings, but entirely to his fear lest the 
revolutionary party, which had taken up arms in 
Tong-king, should secure the support of France. 
According to this treaty Annam ceded to France the 
southern provinces of Cochin China (Bien-hoa, Saigon, 
and Mytho), paid an indemnity of $4,000,000 to 
France and Spain, and guaranteed freedom of re- 
ligious worship, provided that no compulsion should 
be used to force the natives to become Christians 
against their will — a strange proviso in view of the 

compulsions^ which had been used during the pre- 
ceding years. Relieved of the ban of proscription and 
fertilized by the blood of so many martyrs, the mis- 
sions began again to yield abundant fruit. The fear- 
lessness shown by the Christians in the face of torture 
and death had greatly impressed the natives, who, 
seeing that converts were no longer viewed with 
marked displeasure by the administration, now has- 
tened to seek instruction in the Christian Faith. In 
1865 the baptisms of adults numbered 1365; in 1869 
the number baptized was 4005. ^ A still greater num- 
ber of Annamites came to the missionaries, and, while 
declaring that they themselves were too old to change 
their religion, begged that their children might be 
received into the Church. In 1863 Mgr. Miche used 
his influence with King Norodom of Cambodia to 
bring about the treaty, according to which Cambodia 
placed itself under the protection of France. 

While the Christians in the South were thus enjoy- 
ing complete freedom from interference, their brethren 
in other districts of the Annamite Empire were not 
equally favoured. Removed from the centre of 
French power in the peninsula, they were subjected 
to many molestations and annoyances owing to the 
hatred of the mandarins. The ill-feeling among the 
mgan natives culminated in the assassination of 
Francis Gamier and four companions by the Black 
Flags on 21 December, 1873. Fearful of the conse- 
quences, the mandarins had already yielded to the 
influence of Mgi\ Puginier and Mgr. Sohier, and ex- 
pressed their readiness to sign a convention guaran- 
teeing the freedom and security of Christians and 
foreigners, when a letter was received from M. Phi- 
lastre, French Inspector of Native Affairs at Saigon, 
ordering the suspension of all negotiations until his 
arrival. Disregarding every dictate of prudence and 
the reiterated warnings and entreaties of Mgr. Pugi- 
nier, this functionary ordered the immediate evacu- 
ation of Tong-king, and thus made France break 
faith with the huge body of Christians,^ who had ac- 
cepted Gamier^s proposals, and promised to assist 
France in its endeavour to secure liberty of worship 
and civil recognition for Christians. Misinterpreting 
the French departure for weakness, as Mgr. Puginier 
had foreseen, the^ pagans now prepared to surfeit 
their ^ hatred against the Christians, The whole 
Vicaricate of Western Tong-king was completely 
wrecked; that of Southern Tong-king was left a heap 
of ruins. ^ In view of this system of universal butchery 
the missionaries had given the faithful permission to 
take up arms, when the persecution came to an abrupt 
close in a remarkable manner. In the Province of 
Nghe-an (Northern Annam) one of those periodical 
local revolts, with which Annamite history is littered, 
had assumed threatening proportions: the royal 
forces had been signally defeated in several engage- 
ments, a large tract of country had within a short 
period fallen into the hands of the rebels, and it 
needed only the defection of certain high dignitaries, 
then wavering in their allegiance, to ensure the com- 
plete success of the revolution. In this crisis the 
mandarins hastened to summon to the defence of 
legitimate authority the Christians, whom they had 
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but a few days before delivered over to massacre and 
pillage. Reinforced by the Catholics, the regular 
army defeated the rebels in several successive engage- 
ments, and quickly restored tranquillity throughout 
the territories. On 15 March, 1S74, a new treaty 
was signed between France and Annam, which guaran- 
teed explicitly religious freedom and the safety of 
the missionaries. All enactments against the Chris- 
tians were annulled; perfect liberty was accorded the 
Annamites to embrace and to practise Christianity; 
religion was to form no obstacle to public employ- 
ment; all terms and phrases in the official codes etc., 
objectionable to Catholics, were to be removed; 
priests and bishops were accorded unrestricted free- 
dom to move about the empire without being sub- 
jected to interrogation or espionage; all confiscated 
property, not yet occupied, was to be restored to its 
CJhristian owners. 

From 1874 to 1882 the Christians enjoyed a period 
of relative peace, but in the latter year the mandarins 
had again begun to act with such an absolute disre- 
gard of the treaty that France was once more com- 
pelled to interfere. Finding it impossible to secure 
any satisfactory engagement from the mandarins, 
Commander Riviere seized the citadel of Hanoi on 
25 April and then occupied Nam-dinh, but was slain 
in an engagement with the Black Flags on 19 May. 
On 26 May Father Bechet and numbers of his cate- 
chists and flock were decapitated by the Annamites. 
A proposal in the Royal Council to decree a general 
massacre of Christians was vetoed by Tu-duc. This 
was one of the Annamite monarches last important 
acts, and contrasted favourably with his general 
policy throughout his long reign (1847-83), Stirred 
now from its inaction, France dispatched strong rein- 
forcements under General Bouet and Admiral Courbet. 
The bombardment of Thuan-an and the capture of 
Hue led to the Treaty of 25 August, 1883. As, how- 
ever, the Black Flags still continued to massacre and 
pillage about Hanoi, Admiral Courbet proceeded 
against Son-tai, and, despite its desperate defense, 
captured the town on 17 December. To avenge 
themselves for their defeats the Annamite authorities 
forthwith decreed a general massacre of Christians. 
Troops were dispersed throughout the country to rob, 
burn, pillage, slay, and leave no trace of Christianity 
in the land. The French troops meanwhile gained 
victory after victory; Bac-ninh, Kep, Thai-nguyen, 
and Hung-hoa were successively captured, and on 2 
June, 1884, a treaty was signed promising indemnity 
to the Christians and a general amnesty to those who 
had assisted France. But the ambuscade laid by the 
Annamites and Chinese for the French at Bac-le (24 
June, 1884) indicated clearly what confidence could be 
reposed in Annamite faith. France at once attacked 
China, annihilated the Chinese fleet, bombarded Fou- 
chou, seized the Pescadores, and blockaded Formosa. 
Such salutary terror did this prompt action cause the 
Chinese authorities that th^ hastened to conclude 
peace on 9 June. 1 885. The Franco-Aimamite Treaty 
of 1884 was ratified on 23 February, 1886. Annam 
became a French protectorate, and the influence 
which China had exercised over its affairs for more 
than 4000 years came to an end. 

A detailed description of the sufferings of the 
missions during the Great Massacres” cannot be 
attempted here. The following figures given in 
Piolet (op. cit. infra, II, pp. 470-1) will sufficiently 
indicate the ruthlessness of the butchery and the 
fierce determination of the Annamite authoiities to 
destroy every vestige of the Christian Faith. In 
Eastern Cochin China the martyrs included 15 prie^ 
(7 native), 60 catechists, 270 nuns, and 24,000 Chris- 
tians (out of 41,234); all the charitable institutions 
and ecclesiastical buildings of the mission — including 
the episcopal curia, churches, presbyteries, 2 semi- 
naries, a printing establishment, 17 orphanages, 10 


convents, and^ 225^ chapels — ^were destroyed. In 
Southern Cochin China, 10 native priests and 8585 
Christians were massacred in the Province of Quang- 
tri alone — the two remaining provinces supplied 
hundreds of martyrs; two-thirds of the churches, 
presbyteries, etc., of the mission were pillaged and 
burned. In the Mission of Southern Tong- king 163 
churches were burned; 4799 Catholics were executed, 
while 1181 died of hunger and misery. These figures 
apply only to the year 1885: m 1883-4 eight French 
missionaries, one native priest, 63 catechists, and 400 
Christians were massacred in Western Tong-king, 
while 10,000 Catholics only saved themselves by 
flight. The carnage extended even to the remote 
forests of^ Laos, where seven missionaries, several 
native priests, and thousands of Christians were 
butchered. 

Present Condition of the Catholic Church in French 
^Although but twenty-five years have 
elapsed since it had to endure a persecution, without 
parallel since the fiercest days of the Reformation, 
the Catholic Church has never been in so flourishing 
a condition in Indo-China as it is to-day (1910). Be- 
ginning with 5782 conversions of adults in 1887, the 
annual figure mounted rapidly and steadily, and 
averages at present about fifty thousand. It '9^ be 
instructive to set down here the latest statistics (at 
the beginning of 1909) for the twelve vicariates apos- 
tolic, into which Indo-China is at present divided, at 
the same time warning the reader that the vicariates 
are not to be taken as conterminous with the geo- 
graphical territories su^ested by their names: — 

(1) Western Cochin China: vicar. Mgr. Mossard,, 
titular Bishop of Medea (residence, Saigon); total 
population, 1,566,000; Catholics, 63,640; catechu- 
mens, 1600; priests, 134 (58 European); 50 cate- 
chists; 2 seminaries with 122 students; 72 Brothers 
of the Christian Schools; nuns (Carmelite, St. Paul of 
Chartres, Filles de Marie), 6 houses with 713 sisters; 
237 churches and chapels; 122 schools with 7960 
pupils; 15 orphanages witn 1109 inmates; 15 hospi- 
tals; 15 pharmacies; 

(2) Eastern Cochin China: vicar, Mgr. Grangeon, 
titular Bishop of Utina (residence, Binh-dinh, Annam) ; 
population, 3,500,000; Catholics, 83,000; catechu- 
mens, 10,000; pnests, 101 (64 European); 83 cate- 
chists; 2 seminaries with 204 students; Sisters of St. 
Paul of Chartres, 1 house with 6 religious; Am antes de 
la Croix, 10 houses with (in 1901) 238 religious; 555 
churches and chapels; 42 schools with 1889 pupils; 20 
orphanages with 1567 inmates; 1 hospital; 3 dis- 
pensaries; 

(3) Northern Cochin China vicar, Aliys, titu- 
lar Bishop of Phacusa (residence. Hue, Annam); 
population, 2,700,000; Catholics, 58,633; priests, 
100 (48 European); 47 catechists; 2 seminaries with 
123 students; Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres, 3 houses 
with 11 religious; Filles de Marie, 18 houses with 523 
religious; Brothers of the Christian Schools, 1 house 
with 8 religious; 205 churches and chapels;^ 30 schools 
with 707 pupils: 3 orphanages with 478 inmates; 2 
hospitals (1 for lepers) ; 8 pharmacies; 

(4) Cambodia: vicar, Mgr. Bouchut, titular Bishop 
of Panemotic (residence, Pnom-penh); population, 
2,300,000; Catholics, 36,107; catechumens, 4500; 77 
priests (45 European); 95 catechists; 1 seminary 
with 103 students; Bisters of Providence, 168 (37 
European); Filles de Marie, 32; 156 churches and 
chapels; 72 schools with 4235 pupils; 6 orphanages 
with 951 inmates; 7 hospitals;^ 5 pharmacies; 

(5) Laos — formerly included in the Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of Siam — erected on 4 May, 1899: vicar, Mgr. 
Cuaz, titular Bishop of Hermopolls Minor (residence, 
Nong-seng); population, 2,500,000 (about one-third 
in French territory) ; Catholics, 10,682; catechumens, 
1172; 33 priests ^(29 European); 33 catechists; 1 
seminary with 8 students; Sisters of St. Paul of 
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Chartres, 2 houses with 8 religious; Amantes de la 
Croix, 15; 54 churches and chapels; 35 schools with 
797 pupils; 22 orphanages with 304 inmates; 

(6) Maritime Tong-king, erected on 15 January, 
1901: vicar, Mgr. Marcou, titular Bishop of Lysiade 
(residence, Phat-diem); population, 2,000,000; Cath- 
olics, 90,000; priests, 88 (33 European); catechists, 
172; seminaries, 2 with 223 students; Sisters of St. 
Paul of Chartres, 3 houses with 12 religious, Amantes 
de la Croix, 6 houses with 112 religious; 356 churches 
and chapels; 453 schools with 10,400 pupils; 5 or- 
phanages with 1173 inmates; 18 hospitals (2 for 
lepers with 324 patients) ; 

(7) Southern Tong-king: vicar, Mgr. Pmeau, titu- 
lar Bishop of Calama (residence, Xa-doai); popula- 
tion, 2,000,000; Catholics, 132,266; catechumens, 
350; priests, 115 priests (37 European); 280 cate- 
chists ; 2 seminaries with 342 students ; Amantes de la 
Croix, 6 houses with 148 religious; 395 churches and 
chapels; 182 schools with 5932 pupils; 6 orphanages 
with 1730 inmates; 12 pharmacies; 

(8) Western Tong-kin§: vicar, M^. Gendreau, titu- 
lar Bishop of Chrysopolis (residence, Hanoi) ; popu- 
lation, 2,200,000; Catholics, 140,379; catechumens, 
6329; priests, 134 (42 European); catechists, 380; 2 
seminaries with 288 students; Carmelite Sisters, 1 
house with 17 religious; Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres, 
1 house with 35 religious; Amantes de la Croix, 16 
houses with 330 religious; 502 churches and chapels; 
600 schools with 17,480 pupils; 5 orphanages with 
2436 inmates; 5 hospitals; 2 pharmacies; 

(9) Upper Tong-kmg, erected 15 April, 1895: vicar. 
Mgr. Ramond, titular Bishop of Linoe (residence, 
Hang-hoa); population, 2,000,000; Catholics, 21,130; 
47 priests (28 ^European); 87 catechists; 1 seminary 
witn 64 students; Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres, 2 
houses with 12 religious; Amantes de la Croix, 4 
houses with 106 religious; 117 chapels and churches; 
75 schools with 1599 pupils; 3 orphanages with 165 
inmates; 7 hospitals (3 for lepers) ; 5 pharmacies; 

These nine vicariates Apostolic have been en- 
trusted to the Society of Foreign Missions (Paris). 
The remaining three are administered by the Domini- 
cans: 

(10) Central Tong-king: vicar, Mgr. Munagorre y 
Obyneta, titular Bishop of Pityus (residence, Bui- 
chu); population, 2,000,000; Catholics, 219,650; 114 
priests (22 European); 259 catechists; 2 seminaries 
with 150 students; Third Order of St. Dominic, 16 
houses with 427 sisters; Amantes de la Croix, 3 houses 
with 33 religious; Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres, 15; 
615 churches and chapels; 679 schools; 5 orphanages 
with 500 inmates; 7 hospitals (5 for lepers with 500 
inmates) ; 

(11) Eastern Tong-king: vicar. Mgr. Arellanos, titu- 
lar Bishop of Cocussus (residence, Hai-duong) ; popu- 
lation, 2,000,000; Catholics, 54,200; catechumens, 400; 
57 priests (17 European); 110 catechists; 2 semina- 
ries with 102 students; Third Order of St. Dominic, 
4 houses with 81 religious; Sisters of St. Paul of 
Chartres, 2 houses with 23 religious; 264 churches and 
chapels; 104 schools; 4 orphanages with 352 inmates; 
7 hospitals; 

(12) Northern Tong-king: vicar. Mgr. Velasco, titu- 
lar Bishop of Amorium; population, 2,500,000; 
Catholics, 31,016; 46 priests (20 European) ; 66 cate- 
chists; 2 seminaries with 46 students; Third Order of 
St. Dominic, 2 houses with 45 religious; Sisters of St. 
Paul of Chartres, 3 houses with 12 religious; 162 
churches and chapels ; 167 schools; 3 orpha;iages with 
43 inmates; 1 hospital. 

Total for the’twelve vicariates (an asterisk signifies 
that the returns are incomplete): population (esti- 
mated), 27,S^6,000; Catholics, 940,703; catechu- 
mens, 24,351*; bishops, 12; priests, 1046 (443 Euro- 
pean); catechists, 1662; 21 seminaries with 1775 
students; 109* convents with 3122* sisters; 3618 


churches and chapels; 80* Brothers of the Christian 
Schools; 2561 schools with 50,999* pupils; 97 orpham 
ages with 10,808 inmates; 70* hospitals; 50* pharma^ 
cies. 

Training of the Native Clergy, Religious Institutions, 
etc . — The native clergy are more numerous in Indo- 
China than in any other missionary country in the 
world. Their intimate acquaintance with the feel- 
ings and superstitions of their compatriots, whose 
mentality differs so widely from that of Western races, 
renders them of incalculable service to the missions. 
Of the solidity of their faith they have given abundant 
testimony during times of persecution, when their 
constancy rivalled that of their European apostles. 
Twenty-six of their number have been already de- 
clared venerable. In accordance with the regulations 
of the Synod of 1795 each priest chooses a certain 
number of the most promising boys from the leading 
Catholic families of his district: as the choice is con- 
sidered universally among the Christian flock to 
confer a great honour on the family, the priest finds 
no difficulty in recruiting a sufficient number of neo- 
phytes. Their training usually begins between the 
ages of ten and twelve; they serve the priest, study 
the Chinese characters, and learn a little elementary 
Latin. At the age of seventeen or eighteen, those 
who have given evidence of a true vocation are sent 
to the seminary to follow the course of studies proper 
to the priesthood: the others remain with the priest 
until the age of twenty or twenty-two, when they are 
sent to the school of catechists. Each priest is ex- 
pected to supply at least one candidate for the priest- 
hood annually, but so healthy is the Christian senti- 
ment of the people that the seminaries are unable to 
accommodate all who seek admission. After a course 
of six or seven years' study, the candidates are sub- 
jected to a most searching catechetical examination 
to test their competence to teach Christian doctrine. 
If successful, they receive the diploma of catechist, 
are attached to one of the parishes — each is supposed 
to have at least three — and begin their real apostolate. 
Under the guidance of the priest, they instruct the 
catechumens, prepare the people for the reception of 
the sacraments, attend the sick^ and discharge many 
of the minor duties of the ministry. After about 
six years of this valuable training, the catechists, 
who have been especially conspicuous for their exem- 
plary conduct and Christian zeal, are sent to the theo- 
logical seminary, where after three years' further 
study they are admitted to the priesthood — usually 
between the ages of thirty-five and forty. 

The principal religious institute for women in 
Indo-Ohina is the (native) Congregation of Amantes 
de la Croix, who have in Cochin China recently modi- 
fied their regulations and adopted the title of Filles 
de Marie. Founded more than two centuries ago, 
they evinced, like the native priests, an unflinching 
faith during all the persecutions, sheltering the fugi- 
tives, nursing the sick and wounded, carrying food 
and consolation to the prisoners, and in many cases 
bearmg the Viaticum to those who were about to seal 
their Faith with their blood. The aims of the con- 
gregation are personal sanctification, the perform- 
ance of works of charity, and the instruction of the 
catechumens. They are often called upon — since the 
priests and catechists are frequently unable to fulfil 
all the duties of the rapidly growing missions— to 
proceed to remote villages and instruct i^ude and 
uncultured neophytes in the truths of Christianity. 
This apostolate has been blessed with^ wonderful 
results: to the activity of a single religious (Sister 
Mieu). Father Gemot, a recent pro-vicar Apostolic 
at Saigon, declared he owed 12cX) converts. The 
order has itself been the first vindication of woman- 
hood in Indo-China. Living in the midst of a pagan 
society, which regards women as creatures of a lower 
order and their education as nugatory, these sisters 
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have been a conspicuous illustration of the Catholic 
ideal of the dignity of woman. To Catholicism be- 
longs the credit, in Indo-Chma as in so many other 
countries, of having first undertaken the education 
of the native women — a task with which it alone 
concerns itself even at the present day (1910). 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools first appeared 
in Indo-China in 1867, but their numerous and fiour- 
ishing schools were closed in 1881-82 by order of the 
colonial administration, which has seldom shown a 
proper appreciation of the great work of civilization 
performed by the missions. Since their recall in 
1895 thev have been taking an even more prominent 
part in tne education of the natives, and now direct 
many prosperous schools. 

The Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres and the Sisters 
of Providence also render important services to the 
missions. In addition to the military hospital at 
Saigon, the former have opened numerous orphanages 
and hospitals for lepers (e. g. at Hue) ; the latter have 
been entrusted with tne principal schools of the 
missions in many districts, with the Orphanages of the 
Holy Childhood, and various native hospitals. 

It is impossible to do adequate justice to the ser- 
vices which the Society of Foreign Missions, the 
Order of St. Dominic, and, in earlier days, the 
Society of Jesus have performed throughout the 
peninsula in the name of Christianity and civilization. 
The value of their services to the cause of religion 
may be judged from the present healthiness and 
vitality of the Church in Indo-China, while, as the 
pioneers of civilization, they have laboured unaided 
for centuries to raise tne lot of the natives, and are 
even to-day practically the sole civilizing agents 
throughout these vast territories. The widespread 
respect which the inhabitants feel for the Western 
races was won by the French missionaries, who, de- 
serted by their fellow-countiymen, remained to face 
torture and death with their flock, when every dictate 
of prudence seemed to urge them to take flight. J udg- 
ing France not by her breaches of faith in the past, 
nor by her unsympathetic administration (see Ajal- 
bert, op. cit. infra, passim), but by her noble sons, 
who sacrificed eveir^hing at the call of duty, the 
native Christians have given a ready acquiescence to 
the French domination. To the missionaries we are 
primarily indebted for our present knowledge con- 
cerning the languages, history, and customs of the 
inhabitants. The ingenious system (quoognu), by 
which, with the aid of certain accents and signs, 
we can represent the Annamite sounds in our letters, 
we owe to the Jesuits. This system, which has spared 
both Annamite and Western the infinity of pains 
necessary to master the complicated Annamite ideo- 
graphic system, is at present taught in all the Chris- 
tian and government schools. The Society of Forei^ 
Missions was the first to issue dictionaries of the 
various Indo-Chinese languages and dialects; it has 
regularly supplied interpreters to the French Govern- 
ment, and has laboured earnestly to foster among the 
natives a respect for French authority — services 
which few unbiased students of the history of Indo- 
China will declare have been yet repaid. 

For a complete and scientifically compiled bibliography see 
OoRDiER, Bwliotheoa Sinica (Paris, 1904--), or Idem, B^li- 
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OioorafSlu Voyages (Pans, 18M-1^6);, db L^hssan, Z/a 
Ci^nisc^n frcmgatse sn Indo-Chxns QParis, 1896), whiw lu^ 
thermore gives an excellent account of •wie state of tne ■pencil 
possessions towards the close of the nineteenth wnwry: Hbnri 
d’OrlAans, AxtUtwr du T<^in (Pa^, 1894), tr, PmiAN, 
Around Tonkin and (Lond^, 1894); Garn-ibr, Voy^s 
d'Bxploraiion sn Indo^hine (2 T^k., Pans, 1873). For native 
history, populations, etc., see Iiaunay, dfi lAnnam 

(Park, 1884) ; Lbgrand db la Ltrajb, Notes hxstoriguss eur la 
nation mnclmUs (Park, s. d.); Tbpong-vinh-ky, Cowrsdhis^ 


toire annamite (Saigon, 1875); Lea Annamites: rdigiorxs^ mosurs, 
coutumea (Paris, 1906), ed. CnALiiAMEL, Voyage de Siam des Feres 
JSsi^itea (Paris, 1686); RIsmusat, Nouveaux melanges aaiatiquea 
(Park, 1829) ; Pallbgoix, Description du Royaume Thai ouSiam 
(Ligny, 1854), a standard work for Siam; (Jampbell, Notes on 
the Antiquities etc. of Cambodia in Journal of the Royal Geog. 
Soc.f XXX (London, 1860), 182-98; Mouhijt, Trav^ in the 
Central Parts of Indo-China (2 vols., London, 1864) : Bastian, A 
visit to the Ruined Cities etc. of Cambodia in Journal of the Royal 
Geog. Soc., XXXV (London, 1865), 74-87, Delaporte, Voyage 
en Uambodge: L' Architecture Khmer (Paris, 1880) ; Reinach, Le 
Laos (Paris, s. d ) , Aymonnier, Voyage au Laos (Paris, 1895) ; 
Idem, Le Cambodge (3 vols., Paris, 1900-4); Lemirb, Le Laos 
annamite (Pans, 1894) ; Touri^ibr, Notice sur le Laos francais 
(Paris, 1900) ; For Annamite Law consult Philastrb, Le Code 
annamite (2 vols., Saigon, 1876). The following works may 
also be consulted, especially with reference to the French occupa- 
tion: DB Caillaud, HistoiredeV intervention frangaise au Tonkin 
(Paris, 1880) ; Barral, La Colonisation frangaise au Tonkin et en 
Annam (Paris, 1899) ; db la Bissachere, Etat actueldu Tonkin^ 
de la Cochinchine etc. (Paris, 1812) ; Monnier, Le Tour d' Asie: 
Cochinchine, Annam, Tonkin (Paris, 1896); Bonhoure, L'lndo- 
Chine (Paris, 190^ ; Dbpuis, Tong-kin et V Intervention fraiigaise 
(Pans, 1897) , LagrilliI:rb-Beauclbbc, A trovers Vlndo- 
Chine (Park, 1900) ; Neton, UIndo-Chine et son avenir Scono- 
mique (Paris, 1903); Verschnur, Aux Colonies d'Asie et dans 
VOc^an Indian (Paris, 1900); Aj albert, Lea destinies de Vlndo- 
Chine (Paris, 1909) ; Madrolle, Indo~Chine (guide-book, 
Paris, 1902). Much valuable information — ^particularly on 
ethnography, native languages, religions, and customs — has 
not yet foimd its way into book form. For this consult the 
files of the Bulletin des Etudes Indo-Chinoises de Saigon (Sai- 
gon); Bulletin de VEcole Frangaiae de VExtreme^Onent fflia- 
noi); Revue Internationale de socnologie (Park); Bulletin de la 
SociiU normande de Qiographie (Rouen); La NouveUe Revue 
(Park) ; Annuaire Giniral de VIndo-Chine (Saigon). For com- 
merce. Indo-Chine Frangaiae, Rapport ginSral sur les Staiia- 
tigues des Douanes (Annual, Hanoi) ; Bulletin iconomique de 
VIndo-Chine. Concerning the Cathohc missions and their his- 
tory see Lb Blant, Les martyrs de VExtrime-Orient d lea perai- 
culvons antiques (Arras, 1877) ; Launay, Riatoire gSnirale de la 
SociiU des Missions Etrangkres (3 vols., Park, 1894); Idem, 
VIndo-Chine frangaiae in Piolet, Les Missions catholiques 
frangaiaes au XIX» aibcle, II (Paris, s. d.), 407 sqq.; Lbsser- 
TBUR, Lea premiers pritres indigenes du Tonkin (Lyons, 1883); 
Faure, Mgr Figneaux de Bihavne, ivique d'Adran (Saigon. 
1897) ; Louvet, La Cochinchine religieuse (2 vols., Park, 1885) ; 
PfipiERRE, Situation du caiholidsme en Cochinchine hlajindu 
XIX* aikcU (Saigon, 1900); Pallu, Hiatoure de V expedition de 
Cochinchine {1861) (Paris, 1864); Documents diphmaiigntes: 
Affaires du Tonkin {187JhS3) (Paris, 1883) ; Lbssbrtbur, Paid 
Bert et lea missionaires au Tonkin (Park, 1888) ; Les Annales de 
la Propagation de la Foi and Misaiones CathoUcce, passim. 

Thomas Kennedy. 

Induction, the conscious mental process by which 
we pass from the perception of particular phenomena 
(thmgs and events) to the knowledge of general 
truths. The sense perception is expressed logically 
in the singular or particular judgment (symbolically: 
“This S is P“, “Some S’s are P“, “If S is M it may be 
P”); the general truth, in the universal judgment 
(“All S is “S as such is F’, “If S is M it is P”). 

I. Induction and Deduction. — Deductive reason- 
ing always starts from at least one universal premiss 
(see Deduction), bringing under the principle em- 
bodied therein all the applications of the latter; hence 
it is called synthetic reasoning. But of greater im- 
portance thau this is the process by which, starting 
as we do from the individual, disconnected data of 
sense-experience, we attain to a certain knowledge of 
judgments that are necessarily true and therefore 
universally valid in reference to those data. Univer-. 
sal judgments are of two classes. Some are seen in- 
tuitively to be necessarily true as soon as the mind 
has grasped the meaning of the ideas involved in 
them (called “analytic”, “verbal”, “explicative”, 
“essential”, “in materia necessari^”, etc.), or are 
inferred deductively from such judgments (as in the 
pure mathematical sciences, for example). Others 
are seen to be true only by and through experience 
(called “synthetic”, “real”, “ampliative”, “acciden- 
tal”, “in materia contingenti”, etc.). We reach the 
former (e. g. “The whole is greater than its part”) by 
merely abstracting the concepts (“^^hole”, “greater’^ 
“parrO from sense-^erience, seeing immediately 
the necessary connexion between those abstract con- 
cepts and forthwith generalizing this relation. This 
process may be called induction m a wide and im- 
proper sense of the word, but it is with the second 
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class of universal judpnents only, generalizations 
based on experience, that induction proper has to 
deal, 

IT. Scientific Induction. — Although induction is 
equally applicable in all departments of generalization 
from experience, in the historical and anthropological 
no less than in the physical sciences, still it is in its 
application to the discover of the causes and laws 
of physical phenomena, animate and inanimate, that 
it lends itself most readily to logical analysis. Hence it 
is that logical textbooks ordinarily speak of ‘ ^ physical ” 
induction. The process is often described as a ratio- 
cinative or inferential process, and from this stand- 
point is contrasted with deductive reasoning. But 
if by logical inference we are to understand the con- 
scious passage of the mind from one or more judg- 
ments as premises to another new judgment involved 
in them as conclusion, then this is certainly not the 
essence of the inductive process, although there are 
indeed ratiocinative steps involved in the latter, 
subsidiary to its essential function which is the dis- 
covery and proof of some univer^l truth or causal 
law of phenomena. Induction is really a logical 
method involving many stages and processes besides 
the central step of generalization itself; and^ it is 
opposed to deduction only in the sense that it ap- 
proaches reality from the side of the concrete and 
individual, while deduction does so from that of the 
abstract and universal. 

The first of these steps is the observation of some 
fact or facts of sense-experience, usually a repeated 
coexistence in space or sequence in time of certain 
things or events. This naturally prompts us to seek 
its explanation, i. e. its causes, the^ total combination 
of proximate agencies to which it is due, the law 
according to which these causes secure its regular 
recurrence, on the assumption that the causes opera- 
tive in the physical universe are such that acting 
in similar curcumstances they will always produce 
similar results. Logic prescribes practical directions 
to guide us in observing, in finding out accurately 
what accompanies or follows what, in eliminating 
all the merely accidental concomitant circumstances 
of a phenomenon, so as to retain for analysis only 
those that are likely to be causally, as distinct from 
casually, connected with the event under investi- 
gation. 

Next comes the stage at which the tentative, em- 
pirical generalization is made; the suggestion occurs 
that the observed connexion (between S and P) may 
be universal in space and time, may be a natural 
causal connexion the ground of which lies in a sus- 
pected agency or group of agencies operative in the 
total sense-experience that gives us the elements 
under investigation (S and P), This is the formation 
of a scientific hypothesis. All discovery of laws of 
physical nature is by way of hypothesis; and dis- 
covery precedes proof; we must suspect and guess the 
causal law that explains the phenomenon before we can 
verify or establish the law. A hypothesis is conceived 
as an abstract judgment: ‘'If S is M it is P”, which 
we— relying on the uniformity of nature — ^forthwith 
formally generalize: "Whenever and wherever S is 
M it is P”, a generalization which has next to be 
tested to see whether it is also materially accurate. 
A hypothesis is therefore a provisional supposition as 
to the cause of a phenomenon, made with the object 
of ascertaining the real cause of the latter. Logic 
cannot, of course, suggest to us what particular sup- 
position we ought to make in a given case. This is 
for the investigator himself. This is where the scien- 
tific imagination, originality^ and genius come into 
play. But logic does indicate in a general way the 
sources from which hypotheses are usually drawn, 
and, more especially, it lays down conditions to which 
a hj^othesis must conform if it is to be of any scientific 
value. The most fertile source of hypotheses is the 


observation of analogies, i. e. resemblances between 
the phenomenon under investigation and other phe- 
nomena whose causes are already partially or fully 
known. When the state of our knowledge does not 
enable us to make any likely guess about the cause of 
the phenomenon, we must be content with a working 
hypothesis which will be perhaps merely a description 
or the events observed. A hypothesis that purports 
to be explanatory must be consistent with itself 
throughout, free from evident and irremediable con- 
flict with known facts and laws, and capable of verifi- 
cation. This latter condition will be fulfilled only 
when the hypothesis is based on some analogy with 
known causes. Were the supposed cause totally 
unique and sui generis, we could form no conjecture as 
to how it would work in any given or conceivable set 
of circumstances, and we could therefore never detect 
whether it was really there or not. A hypothesis may 
be legitimate and useful in science even though it 
may turn out to be inaccurate; few hypotheses are 
altogether accurate at first. It may even have to 
be rejected altogether as disproved^ after a time and 
yet have served to lead to other discoveries or have 
put investigators on the right track. Or, as is more 
usually the case, it may have to be moulded, modified^ 
limited, or extended m the course of verifying it by 
further observation and experiment. 

It is to help the investigator in this work of analyz- 
ing the facts of sense-experience so as to discover 
and prove causal connexions or natural laws by the 
formation and verification of hypotheses, that modern 
logicians have dealt so exhaustively with the "canons 
of inductive inquiry”, or "experimental methods”, 
first outlined by Herschel in his "Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural Philosophy” and first 
popularized by John Stuart Mill in his "System of 
Logic”. These canons — of agreement, difference, 
concomitant variations, residues, positive and nega- 
tive agreement, combined agreement and difference — 
all merely formulate various ways of applying to the 
analysis of phenomena the principle of eliminating 
what is casual or accidental so as to leave behind what 
is causal or essential; they are all Imscd upon the prin- 
ciple that whatever can be eliminated from a set of 
things or events without thereby eliminating the 
phenomenon under investigation, is not causally con- 
nected with the latter, and whatever cannot be so 
eliminated without also eliminatiniy the phenomenon 
is causally connected with it. Stating a hypothesis in 
the symbols, “If S is M it is P”, wo have in M the 
supposed real or objective cause of P, and also the 
mental or logical ground for pre<licating P of 8. We 
test or verify such a hypothesis by endeavouring to 
establish^ through a series of positive experiments or 
observations, that whenever and wherever M occurs 
so does P; that M necessitates P; and, secondly, 
through a series of negative experiments or observa- 
tions, that wherever and whenever M is absent so is 
P, that M is indispensable to P, that it is the only 
possible cause of P. If these tests can be applied 
successfully the hypothesis is fully verified. The 
supposed cause of tne phenomenon is certainly the 
real one if it can bo shown to be indispensable, m the 
sense that the phenomenon cannot occur in its 
absence, and necessitating, in the sense that the phe- 
nomenon must occur when it is present and oper- 
ative. This sort of verification (often only very 
imperfectly and sometimes not at all attainable) is 
what the scientist aims at. It establishes the two 
propositions " If 8 is M it is P ”, and " If S is not M it 
IS not P ” — the latter being equivalent to the recip- 
rocal of the f ormer (to " If S is P i t is M ” ) . Whenever 
we attain to this ideal (of the reciprocal hypothetical) 
we can infer from conseauent to antecedent, from 
effect to cause, just as reliably as vice versa. But 
over what range of phenomena are we to carry on our 
negative observations and experiments in order to 
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make sure that our hypothesis offers the only possible 
explanation of the phenomenon, that M is the only 
cause in the universe capable of producing P — that, 
for instance, the necessity which beset the early 
Christians of securing a place of refuge for themselves 
and of burial for their dead co\ild alone account for the 
formation of the Roman catacombs as we find them? 
This is obviously a matter for the prudence of the 
investigator, and, incidentally, it indicates one limit- 
ation of the certitude we can reach by induction. 
What is known as a crucial instance or experiment 
will, if it occur, enable us summarily to dismiss one 
of two conflicting hypotheses as erroneous, thus es- 
tablishing the other, provided this other is the only 
conceivable one in the circumstances — that is to say, 
the only one reasonably suggested by the facts; for 
there is scarcely any hypothesis to which some 
fanciful alternative might not be imagined; and We 
again prudence must guide the investigator in forming 
his conviction. Is he, for instance, to suspend his 
assent to the physical hypothesis of a universal ether 
because the alternative of actio in distam is at any 
rate not evidently an intrinsic impossibility? 

When a hypothesis cannot be rigorously verified by 
establishing the reciprocal universal judgment, it may 
nevertheless steadily grow in probability in proportion 
to the number and importance of other cognate phe- 
nomena which it is found capable of accounting for, in 
addition to the one it was invented to explain. A hy- 
pothesis is rendered highly probable if it loretells or ex- 
plains cognate phenomena; this is called by Whewell 
consilience of inductions (Novum Organum Reno- 
va turn, pp. 86, 95, 96), This process of verification 
runs somewhat on these lines: “If M be a really 
operative cause, then in such and such circumstances 
it ought to produce or account for the effect X, and in 
such others for Y and so on; but (by observation or 
experiment we proceed to find that) in these circum- 
stances these effects are produced or explained by it; 
therefore probably they are due to M.'' They are 
'probably attributable only, because the argument 
does not formally yield a certain conclusion; but the 
more we extenci our hypothesis, and the larger the 
groups of phenomena it is found competent to ex- 
plain, the nrmer does our conviction naturally grow, 
until it reaches practical or moral certitude that we 
have hit on the true law of the phenomena examined. 
Thus, for instance, was Newton's gravitation hypoth- 
esis gradually extended by him so as to explain the 
motions of the moon and the tides, the motions of the 
satellites around the planets and of these around the 
sun, until finally it came to be regarded as applicable 
throughout the whole material universe. The aim 
of the inductive process is to explain isolated facts 
by bringing them under some law, i. e. by discovering 
all the causes to the co-operation of which they are 
due and laying down those general propositions called 
la'U)s of nature which embody and express the constant 
mode of operation of those causes. It is thus that 
we transform the observed sequences of sense-ex- 
perience into understood or intellectually explained 
consequences of cause and effect. Scientific ex- 
planation also aims at reducing these separate and 
narrower laws themselves to higher and wider laws 
by showing them to be partial applications of the 
latter, thus obeying the innate tendency of the human 
mind to synthesize and unify, as far as may be, the 
manifold and chaotic data of sense experience. 

Ill, Rational Foundations and Scope of Induction. 
— ^The inductive generalization by which, after examm- 
ing a limited number of instances of some connexion 
or mode of happening of phenomena, we assert that 
this connexion, being natural, wiU always recur in the 
same way, is a mental passage from particular to 
general, from what is within experience to what is 
beyond experience. Its legitimacy needs justifica- 
tion. It rests on the assumption of a few important 


metaphysical principles. One of these is the principle 
of causality: “Whatever happens haa a cause." 
Since by the cause of a thing or event we mean what- 
ever contributes positively to its being or happening, 
the principle of causality is clearly a self-evident, 
necessary, analytic principle. And it is obviously 
presupposed in all inductive inquiry: we should not 
seek for the causes of phenomena did we believe it 
possible that they could be or happen without causes. 
A somewhat wider objective principle than this is the 
principle of sufficient reason: “Nothing real can be 
as it is without a sufficient reason why it is so ” ; and, 
applied to the subjective, mental, or logical order, the 
principle states: “No judgment can be true without 
a sufficient reason for its truth This principle, too, 
is presupposed in induction; we should not seek for 
general truths as an explanation or reason for the 
individual^ judgments that embody our sense-ex- 
perience did we not believe it possible to find in the 
former a rational explanation of the latter. But 
there is yet another prmciple, more directly assumed, 
inyolyed in the inductive generalization, viz. the 
principle of the uniformity of nature: “Natural or 
non-free causes, i. e. the causes operative in the 
physical universe apart from the free will of man. 
when they act in similar circumstances always ana 
everywhere produce similar results”; “Physical 
causes act uniformly." 

Since human free will is excluded from the scope 
of this principle, it follows that the phenomena which 
issue directly from the free activity of man do not 
furnish data for strict induction. It would, however, 
be a mistake to conclude that the influence of free will 
renders all science of human and social phenomena 
impossible. Such is not the case. For even those 
phenomena have a very large measure of uniformity, 
depending largely, as they do, on a whole group of 
influences and agencies other than free will: on 
racial and national character, social habits and sur- 
roundings, education, climate, etc. They are, 
therefore, manifestations of stable causes and laws, 
though not of mechanical or physical laws, and form 
a suitable, though difficult domain, for inductive in- 
quiry — difficult, because the operative influences are 
hidden under a noass of chaotic data which must be 
prepared by statistics and averages based on pains- 
taking and long-contmued observations and com- 
parisons. 

In the domain of physical induction proper we have 
to do only with natural or non-free causes. Above 
these, therefore, the question next arises: by what 
right do we assume the universal truth of the principle 
of uniformity as just stated, or what kind or degree 
of certitude does it guarantee to our inductive gener- 
alizations? Obviously it can give us no higher degree 
of certitude about the latter than we have about the 
principle itself. And this latter certitude will 
determined by the grounds and origin of our belief in 
the principle. How, then, do we come to formulate 
consciously for ourselves, and give our assent to, the 
general proposition that the causes operative in the 
physical universe around us are of such a kind that they 
are determined each to one line of action, that they 
will not act capriciously, but regularly, uniformly, 
always in the same way in similar circumstances? 
The answer is that by our continued experience of the 
order and regularity and uniformity of the ordinary 
course of nature we gradually come to believe that 
physical causes have hy their nature a fixed, deter- 
mined line of action, and to expect that unless some- 
thing unforeseen and extraordin^ interfere with 
them, they act beyond our experience as they do 
■within it. Mill is right in saying t^t the principle is 
a gradual generalization from e:: 3 )erience, and, furth^- 
more, that it need not be consciously grasped in all its 
fullness anterior to any particular act of inductive 
generalization. But this is not enough; for, whether 
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we take it partially or fully in a given case, the ques- 
tion still remains: What is our ultimate rational justi- 
fication for extending it at all beyond the limits of 
our actual personal experience? The answers given 
to this question by logicians, as indeed their entire 
expositions of the mductive process, are as divergent 
and conflicting as their general philosophical views 
regarding the ultimate nature of the universe and of 
all reality. The fact to be explained and justified is 
that we believe the world outside our personal expe- 
rience to be of a piece with the world within our 
experience. But the Empirical or Positivist philos- 
ophy, represented by Hume and Mill, makes all 
rational justification of this belief impossible; for it 
there is no world outside experience; it reduces all 
reality in ultimate analysis to the present actual 
sensations of the individual’s consciousness; and the 
alleging of mere custom, mere actual experience of 
uniformity, as a reason for belief in unexperienced 
uniformity, it regards^ not as a rational expectation 
based on a reasoned view about the nature of reality, 
but simply a blind leap in the dark. The explan- 
ation of the current Monistic Idealism, which would 
identify the laws of physical phenomena with the 
laws of logical thought and reduce all reality to^ one 
system of intellectually necessary thought-relations, 
is no less unsatisfactory, for it confounds the 
phenomena of existing, contingent being with the 
metaphysical relations between abstract, possible 
essences — relations which have their ultmate basis 
only in the nature of the Necessary Being, God Himself. 
The answer of scholastic philosophy is that the ulti- 
mate rational justification for our belief in the uni- 
formity of nature is our reasoned conviction that 
nature is the work of an All-Wise Creator and Con- 
server, Who has endowed physical agencies with 
regular constant modes of activity with which He will 
not interfere unless by way of miracle for motives of 
the higher or moral order. The certitude of our 
belief in the principle and its applications is thus 
hypothetical, physical, not absolute, not metaphy- 
sical: “If God continues to conserve and concur wdth 
created physical agencies, if He does not miraculously 
interfere with them, if no other unknown cause inter- 
vene, then those agencies will continue to act uni- 
formly.” 

Physical induction sometimes inquires into the 
constitutive (“formal” and “material”) causes of 
phenomena (as, for instance, in chemical and physical 
researches into the constitution of matter), some- 
times into their purpose (or “final” causes, as in the 
biological sciences) ; but mainly into their proximate 
efficient causes, i. e. the total group of proximate 
agencies sufficient and indispensable for the produc- 
tion of any given phenomenon. To these primarily 
is inductive research restricted, for the agencies oper- 
ative in the physical universe are so intimately inter- 
woven and interdependent that, were we to trace the 
chains of causality outward and backward from any 
effect indefinitely, we should see that in a sense all the 
agencies in the universe are in some remote way 
operative in the production of any single effect. Much 
controversy has been needlessly imported into Logic 
r^arding the concept of cause. The rejection of 
“efficiency” or “positive influence ” from this concept 
and the substitution of “invariable and unconditional 
sequence ” is a feature of Empiricism. But it can have 
no influence on inductive generalization about the con- 
duct of phenomena in space and time. For reliable 
generalization about the latter the only objective con- 
dition needed is uniformity or regularity of occurrence. 
The scope of induction will, however, be unduly and 
unjustifiably narrowed if by physical cause we are 
alwsyi^ to understand with Mill something which is 
itself a phenomenon, perceptible by the senses, and 
if we are to eschew all mquiry into causes which are 
not themselves sense^phenomena but active qualities 


rooted in the natures of things and discernible only 
by intellectual reasoning. No doubt it is to induc- 
tive research for mere phenomenal antecedents — for 
material masses and energies — and to their exact 
mathematical measurement in terms of mechanical 
work that the applied sciences ow’e their greatest 
triumphs. But though the only concern of the en- 
gineer is to know how to secure useful coexistences 
and sequences of material masses and motions, yet the 
man of thought, be he physical scientist or philoso- 
pher, will rightly resent being prohibited by Posi- 
tivism from prosecuting a further investigation into 
the rational why and wherefore of these occurrences, 
into the natures and properties which reason alone 
can discover through those phenomena . Men will ever 
and rightly insist on inquiring inductively after 
'oeroe causce, which, though they produce effects per- 
ceptible by the senses, are not themselves phenomena. 
However, when we push back our inquiry into the 
more remote conditions, causes, origin, and constitu- 
tion of wider and wider fields of phenomena, analogies 
from known proximate causes — which aided us in our 
more specialized researches — begin to fail us; and 
so our wider theoretical conceptions — about atoms, 
electrons, ether, etc. — must ever remain more or 
less probable hypotheses, never fully verified. When, 
finally, we inquire into the absolutely ultimate origin, 
nature, and destiny' of the universe, where analogies 
fail us altogether, we must abandon induction proper, 
which seeks to compare and classify the causes it dis- 
covers, and have recourse to the a posteriori argument, 
which simply infers, from the existence of an effect, 
that there must exist a cause capable of producing it, 
but gives us no further information about the nature 
of this cause than that it must have higher perfection, 
excellence, being, than the effect produced by it. 
Such, for instance, are the arguments by which we 
prove the existence of God. 

IV. Historical. — Scientific induction, as just set 
forth, was not unknown to Aristotle and the medieval 
scholastics. It is not, however, the process referred 
to by Aristotle as (^Anal. Prior., 11, 23) and 

usually described as the “inductive syllogism”, or 
* ‘ enumerative induction ”. This is simply tne process 
of inferring that what can be predicated of each 
member of a class separately can bo predicated about 
the whole class. It is of no scientific value; for, when 
the enumeration of instances is perfect, or complete, 
the conclusion is not a scientific universal, a general 
law, but a mere collective universal; and when the 
enumeration of individuals is impenect, or incom- 
plete, the collective conclusion is hazardous, more or 
less probable, but not certain. Aristotle was, how- 
ever, well aware of the possibility of reaching a certain 
conclusion after an incomplete enumeration of in- 
stances, by abandoning mere enumeration and 
undertaking an analysis of the nature of the instances 
as in modem induction. He refers to this process 
repeatedly under the name of in the “ Pos- 

terior Analytics” (c. xix; xxxi; i, §4; cf* Rhet., II: 
wapdSetyfM)^ though fie did not investigate the con- 
ditions under wnich such analysis would produce 
certitude. The prevalent belief that the medieval 
scholastics treated only “enumerative induction” is 
erroneous. They were also familiar with ecientifiio 
induction, using the terms experimerUumf txperieniia^ 
to translate Ajristotle’s ip>v€ipia>. Albertus Magnus 
(In An. Post. I, tr. I, c, ii, iii), Duns Scotus (I Sent., 
dist. iiL q, iv, n. 9), and St. Thomas Aquinas (In An. 
Post. II, lect. xx) examined it; without, however, 
attempting to treat of the conditions of its applica- 
tion, for the very good reason that the apparatus for 
scientific research aid not exist in their day. But the 
achievements of Roger Bacon, a Franciscan monk of 
the thirteenth century, in this direotbn, are perhaps 
sounder than those of his better known puamesake, 
Francis Bao<m, of the sixteenth and seventeenth. 
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With the progress of the physical sciences in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the attention of 
logicians was concentrated almost exclusively on 
the application of the inductive method to the dis- 
covery and proof of the laws of nature; and at the 
present tinae its philosophical, foundations are giving 
rise to considerable discussion. 
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Indulgences. — ^The word indulgence (Lat. induU 
gentia^ from indulgeo, to be kind or tender) originally 
meant kindness or favour; in post-classic Latin it 
came to mean the remission of a tax or debt. In Ro- 
man law and in the Vulgate of the Old Testament (Is., 
Ixi, 1) it was used to express release from captivity or 
punishment. In theological language also the word 
is sometimes employed in its primary sense to signify 
the kindness and mercy of God, But in the special 
sense in which it is here considered, an indulgence is a 
remission of the temporal punishment due to sin, the 
guilt of which has been forgiven. Among the equiv- 
alent terms used in antiquity were poa;, remissio, 
donatio, condonatio. 

What an Indulgence is not.— To facilitate ex- 
planation, it may be well to state what an indulgence 
is not. It is not a permission to commit sin, nor a 
pardon of future sin; neither could be granted by any 
power. It is not the forgiveness of the ^iltof sin; it 
supposes that the sin has already been forgiven. It 
is not an exemption from any law or duty, and much 
less from the obligation consequent on certain kinds 
of sin, e.g., restitution; on the contrary, it means a 
more complete payment of the debt which the sinner 
owes to God. It does not confer immunity from 
temptation or remove the possibility of subsequent 
lapses into sin. Least of all is an indulgence the pur- 
chase of a pardon which secures the buyer's salvation 
or releases the soul of another from Purgatory. The 
absurdity of such notions must be obvious to any one 
who forms a correct idea of what the Catholic Church 
really teaches on this subject. 

What an Indulgence is. — An indulgence is the 
extra-sacramental remission of the temporal punish- 
ment due, in God's justice, to sin that has been for- 
given, which remission is granted by the Church in 
the exercise of the power of the keys, throu^ the ap- 
pUoation of the superabundant merits of Christ and 
of the saints, and tor some just and reasonable mo- 
tive. Regarding this definition, the following points 
are to be noted: (1) In the Sacrament of Baptism not 
only is the guilt of sin remitted, but also all the pen- 
alties attached to sin. In the Sacrament of Penance 
the guilt of sin is removed, and with it the eternal 
punShmentdue to mortal sin; but there still remains 
the temporal punishment required by Divine jus- 
tice, ancf this requirement must be fulfilled either in 
the present life or in the world to come, i. e., in Pur- 
gatory (q* V.). An indulgence offers the penitent 
Sinner the means of discharging this debt during his 
life pn earth. (2) Some writs of indulgence— none 
of them, however, i^ued by 
(P«90h, ^Tr. Dogm., VII, 196, §464)— coni^ the 
expiassiw, “iadulgeatia a oulpft et a pcen& , x. e. 
rel$^M guilt and from punishment and this has 
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nMMtIon tom the guilt of rin, is after- 
fros^the tmporal penalty by the indul- 


gence (Bellarmine, Indulg”., I, 7). In other 
words, sin is fully pardoned, i. e. its effects entirely 
obliterated, only when complete reparation, and con- 
sequently release from penalty as well as from guilt, 
has been made. Hence Clement V (1305-1314) con- 
demned the practice of those purveyors of indul- 
gences who pretended to absolve a culpa et a poen^ " 
(Clement, i, v, tit. 9, c. ii) ; the Council of Constance 
(1418) revoked (Sess. XLII, n. 14) all indulgences 
containing the said formula; Benedict XIV (1740- 
1758) treats them as spurious indulgences granted in 
this form, which he ascribes to the illicit practices of 
the ‘^qusestores" or purveyors (De Syn. dioeces., 
VIII, viii, 7). (3) The satisfaction, usually called 
the '^penance", imposed by the confessor when he 
gives absolution is an integral part of the Sacrament 
of Penance ; an indulgence is extra-sacramental ; it pre- 
supposes the effects obtained by confession, contrition, 
and sacramental satisfaction. It differs also from the 
penitential works undertaken of his own accord by 
the repentant sinner — prayer, fasting, alms-giving — 
in that these are personal and get their value from the 
merit of him who performs them, whereas an indul- 
gence places at the penitent's disposal the merits of 
Christ and of the saints, which form the ‘ 'Treasury" 
of the Church. (4) An indulgence is valid both in the 
tribunal of the Church and m the tribunal of God. 
This means thatitnotonly releases the penitent from 
his indebtedness to the Church or from the obligation - 
of performing canonical penance, but also from the 
temporal punishment ‘which he nas incurred in the 
sight of God and which, without the indulgence^ he 
would have to undergo in order to satisfy Divine jus- 
tice. This, however, does not imply that the Church 
pretends to set aside the claim of God's justice or 
that she allows the sinner to repudiate his debt. As 
St. Thomas says (Suppl., xxv. a. 1 ad 2uir) ‘'He who 
gains indulgences is not thereby released outright 
From what he owes as penalty, but is provided with 
the means of paying^ it. " The Church therefore 
neither leaves the penitent helplessly in debt nor ac- 
quits him of all further accounting; she enables him 
to meet his obligations. (5) In granting an indul- 
gence, the grantor (pope or bishop) does not ojBfer his 
personal merits in lieu of what God demands from the 
sinner. He acts in his official capacity as having 
jurisdiction in the Church, from whose spiritual treas- 
ury he draws the means wherewith payment is to be 
made. The Church herself is not the absolute owner, 
but simply the administratrix, of the superabundant 
merits which that treasury contains. In applying 
them, she keeps in view both the design of God's 
mercy and the demands of God's justice. She there- 
fore determines the amount of each concession, as 
well as the conditions which the penitent must fulfil 
if he would gain the indulgence. 

Various Kinds of Indulgences. — ^An indidgence 
that may be gained in any part of theworld is universal, 
while one tlmt can be gained only in a specified, place 
(Rome, Jerusalem, etc.) is local. A further distinc- 
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be gained at anytime, and temporary, which are avail- 
able on certain days only, or within certain periods. 
Real indulgences are attached to the use of cer- 
tain objects (crucifix, rosary, medal) ; personal are 
those wnxch do not require the use of any such ma- 
terial thing, or which are granted only to a certain 
class of individuals, e, g. members of an order or con- 
fraternity. The most important distinction, how- 
ever, is that between plenary indulgences and partial. 
By a plenary indulgence is meant the remission of the 
entire temporal punishment due to sin so that no fur- 
ther expiation is required in Purgatory. A partial 
indulgence commutes only a certain portion of the 
penalty; and this portion is determined in accordance 
with the penitential discipline of the early Church. 
To say that an indulgence of so many days or years is 
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granted means that it cancels an amount of purga- 
torial punishment equivalent to that which would 
have been remitted, m the sight of God, by the per- 
formance of so many days or years of the ancient 
canonical penance. Here, evidently, the reckoning 
makes no claim to absolute exactness; it has only a 
relative value. God alone knows what penalty re- 
mains to be paid and what its precise amount is in 
severity and duration. Finally, some indulgences 
are granted in behalf of the living only, while others 
may be applied in behalf of the souls departed. It 
should be noted, however, that the application has 
not the same si^ificance in both cases. The Church 
in granting an indulgence to the living exercises her 
jurisdiction; over the dead she has no jurisdiction and 
therefore makes the indulgence available for them by 
way of suffrage (per modum suffragii)^ i. e. she peti- 
tions God to accept these works of satisfaction and in 
consideration thereof to mitigate or shorten the suf- 
ferings of the souls in Purgatory (see Purgatory). 

Who Can Grant Indulgences. — ^The distribution 
of the merits contained in the treasury of the Church is 
an exercise of authority {•potestas jurisdictionis) y not 
of the power conferred by Holy orders (potestas of'- 
dims). Hence the pope, as supreme head of the 
Church on earth, can grant all kinds of indulgences to 
any and all of the faithful; and he alone can grant 
plenary indulgences. The power of the bishop, pre- 
viously unrestricted, was limited by Innocent III 
(’1215) to the granting of one year's indulgence at the 
aedication of a church and of forty days on other oc- 
casions. Leo XIII (Rescript of 4 July, 1899) author- 
ized the archbishops of South America to grant 
eighty days (Acta S. Sedis, XXXI, 758). Pius X (28 
Aug., 1903) allowed cardinals in their titular churches 
and dioceses to grant 200 days; archbishops, 100; 
bishops, 50. These indulgences are not apphcable to 
the souls departed. They can be gained by persons 
not belonging to the diocese, but temporarily within 
its limits; and by the subjects of the granting bishop, 
whether these are within the diocese or outside — ex- 
cept when the indulgence is local. Priests, vicars- 
general, abbots, and generals of religious orders can- 
not grant indulgences unless specially authorized to 
do so. Oh the other hand, the pope can empower a 
cleric who is not a priest to give an indulgence (St. 
Thomas, ‘^Quodlib.”, II, q. viii, a. 16). 

Dispositions Necessary to Gain an Indulgence. 
— ^The mere fact that the Church proclaims an indul- 
gence does not imply that it can be gained with- 
out effort on the part of the faithful. From what 
has been said above, it is clear that the recipient 
must be free from the guilt of mortal sin. Further- 
more, for plenary indulgences, confession and Com- 
munion are usually required, while for partial in- 
dulgences, though confession is not obligatory, the 
formula corde saltern contrito, i. e. *'at least with a con- 
trite heart ", is the customaiy prescription. Regard- 
ing the question discussed by theologians whether a 
person in mortal sin can gain an indulgence for the 
dead, see Purgatory. It is also necessary to have 
the intention, at least habitual, of gaining the indul- 
gence. Finally, from the nature of the case, it is 
obvious that one must perform the good works — 
prayers, alms deeds, visits to a church, etc. — ^which 
are prescribed in the granting of an indulgence. For 
details see **Raocolta’\ 

Authoritative Teaching of the Church, — ^T he 
Council of Constance condemned among the errors of 
Wyclif the proposition: ‘ ' It is foolish to believe in the 
indulgences granted by the pope and the bishops" 
(Sess, VIII, 4 May, 1415; see Denzinger-Bannwart, 
**Ehchiridioii”, 622). In the Bull °Exsurge Do- 
mine ”, 16 June, 1620, Leo X condemned Luther’s as- 
sertions that Indulgences are pious frauds of the 
faithful and that “Indulgences do not avail those 
who really gain them for the remission of the penalty 


due to actual sin in the sight of God’s justice” (En- 
chiridion, 758, 759). The Council of Trent (Sess. 
XXVj 3-4, Dec., 1563) declared: “Since the power of 
granting indulgences has been given to the Church by 
Christ, and since the Church from the earliest times 
has made use of this Divinely given power, the holy 
synod teaches and ordains that the use of indul- 
gences, as most salutary to Christians and as ap- 
proved by the authority of the councils, shall be 
retained in the Church; and it further pronounces 
anathema against those who either declare that in- 
dulgences are useless or deny that the Church has 
the power to grant them” (Enchiridion, 989). It is 
therefore of faith (1) that the Church has received 
from Christ the power to grant indulgences, and (2) 
that the use of indulgences is salutary for the faithful. 

Basis of the Doctrine.— ;An essential element in 
indulgences is the application to one person of 
the satisfaction performed by others. This transfer 
is based on: (1) The Communion of Saints , — ^“We 
being many, are one body in. Christy and every one 
members one of another’’ (Rom., xii, 6). As each 
organ shares in the life of the whole body, so does 
each of the faithful profit by the prayers and good 
works of all the rest — a benefit which accrues, in 
the j&rst instance, to those who are in the state of 
grace, but also, though less fully, to the sinful mem- 
bers. (2) The Principle of Vlcariotis Satisfaction , — 
Each good action of the just man possesses a double 
value: that of merit and that of satisfaction, or ex- 
piation. Merit is personal, and therefore it cannot be 
transferred; but satisfaction can be applied to others, 
as St. Paul writes to the Colossians (i, 24) of his own 
works: “Who now rejoice in my sufferinjgs for you, 
and fill up those things that are wanting of the suffer- 
ings of Cnrist, in my flesh, for his body, which is the 
Church.” (See Satisfaction.) (8) The Treasury of 
the Church, — Christ, as St. John declares in his First 
Epistle (ii, 2), “is the propitiation for our sins: and 
not for ours only, but also for those of the whole 
world.’ ^ Since the satisfaction of Christ is infinite, 
it constitutes an inexlxaustiblo fund which is more 
than sjafficient to cover the indebtedness contracted 
by sin. Besides, there are the satisfactory works of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary undiminished by any pen- 
alty due to sin, and the virtues^ penances, and suffer- 
ings of the saints vastly exceeding any temporal pun- 
ishment which these servants of God might have 
incurred. These are added to the treasury of the 
Church as a secondary deposit, not independent of, 
but rather acquired through, the merits of Christ. 
The development of this doctrine in explicit form was 
the work of the great Schoolmen, notaJbly Alexander 
of Hales fSumma, IV, Q. xxiii, m. 3, n. 6), Albertus 
Magnus (In IV Sent., dist* xx, art. 16), and St. 
Thomas (In IV Bent., dist. xx, q. i, art. 3, sol. 1). As 
Aquinas declares (Quodlib., Il, q, viL art. 16): *^A11 
the saints intended that whatever they did or suf- 
fered for God’s sake should be profitable not only to 
themselves but to the whole Church.” And he fur- 
ther points out (Contra Gent., Ill, 158) that what 
one endures for another, being a work of love, is more 
acceptable as satisfaction in God’s sight than what 
one suffers on one’s own account, since this is a mat- 
ter of necessity. The existence of an infinite treas- 
ury of merits in the Church is dogmatically set forth 
in the Bull “ Unigenitus ", published by Clement VI, 
27 Jan., 1343, and later inserted in the “Corpus 
Juris" (Extrav. Com., lib. V, tit. ix, c. ii): “Upon the 
altar of the Cross ", says the pope, “ Christ shed of His 
blood not merely a drop, though this would have suf- 
ficed, by reason of the union with the Word, to re- 
deem the whole human race, but a copious torrent 
. . . thereby laying up an infinite treasure for man- 
kind. This treasure He ndther wrapped xm in a 
napkin nor hid in a field, but entrusted to Blessed 
Peter, the key-bearer, and his successors, that they 
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might, for just and reasonable causes, distribute it 
to the faithful in full or in partial remission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin,” Hence the con- 
demnation by Leo Xof Luther’s assertion that “the 
treasures of the Church from which the pope grants 
indulgences are not the merits of Christ and the 
saints” (Enchiridion, 757). For the same reason, 
Pius VI (1794) branded as false, temerarious, and in- 
jurious to the merits of Christ and the saints, the error 
of the synod of Pistoia that the treasury of the Church 
was an invention of scholastic subtlety (Enchiridion, 
1541). 

According to Catholic doctrine, therefore, the 
source of indulgences is constituted by the merits of 
Christ and the saints. ^This treasury is left to the 
keeping, not of the individual Christian, but of the 
Church. Consequently, to make it available for 
the faithful, there is required an exercise of authority, 
which alone can determine in what way, on what 
terms, and to what extent, indulgences may be 
granted. 

The Power to Grant Indulgences. — Once it is 
admitted that Christ left the Church the power to 
forgive sins (see Penance), the power of granting 
indulgences is logically inferred. Since the sacra- 
mental forgiveness of sin extends both to the guilt and 
to the eternal punishment, it plainly follows that the 
Church can also free the penitent from the lesser or 
temporal penalty. This becomes clearer, however, 
when we consider the amplitude of the power grantea 
to Peter (Matt,, xvi, 19) : “ I will give to thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou 
shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it 
shall be loosed also in heaven.” (Cf . Matt., xviii, 18, 
where like power is conferred on all the Apostles.) No 
limit is placed upon this power of loosing, “the power 
of the keys ”, as it is called; it must, therefore, extend 
to any and all bonds contracted by sin, including the 
penalty no less than the guilt. When the Church, 
therefore, by an indulgence, remits this penalty, her 
action, according to the declaration of Christ, is rati- 
fied in heaven. That this power, as the Council of 
Trent affirms, was exercised from the earliest times, 
is shown by St. Paurs words (II Cor., ii, 5-10) in 
which he deals with the case of the incestuous man of 
Corinth. The sinner had been excluded by St. Paul’s 
order from the company of the faithful, but had truly 
repented. Hence the Apostle judges that to such a 
one “this rebuke is sufficient that is given by many ”, 
and adds; “To whom you have pardoned any thing, I 
also. ' For what I have pardoned, if I have pardoned 
any thing, for your sakes have I done it in the person 
of Christ/’ St. Paul had bound the guilty one in the 
fetters of excommunication; he now releases the peni- 
tent from this punishment by an exercise of his au- 
thority — “in the person of Christ.” Here we have 
all the essentials of an indulgence. 

These essentials persist in the subsequent practice 
of the Church, though the accidental features vary 
according as new conditions arise. During the per- 
secutions, those Christians who had fallen away but 
desired to be restored to the communion of the 
Church often obtained from the martyrs a memorial 
(l^Uus pads) to be presented to the bishop, that he, 
in consideration of the martyrs’ sufferings, might ad- 
mit the penitents to absolution, thereby releasing 
them from the punishment they had incurred. Ter- 
tulUan refers to this when he says (Ad martyreSj o.i, 
P. L., I, fi21): “Which peace some, not havmg it in 
the Chtwreh, are accustomed to beg from the martyrs 
in prison; and therefore you should possess and cher- 
ish and pi?eserve it in you that so you perchance may 
be^aw to grant it to others.” Additional light is 
thrown on this subject by the vigorous attack which 
the same Tertullian made after he had become a 
Montanlat . In the first part of his treatise ‘ ' De pudi- 
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citia ”, he attacks the pope for his alleged laxity in 
admitting adulterers to penance and pardon, and 
flouts the peremptory edict of the “pontifex maxi- 
mus episcopus episcoporum ”. At the close he com- 
plains that the same power of remission is now al- 
lowed also to the martyrs, and urges that it should 
bp enough for them to purge their own sins — ‘ ‘ Suffi- 
ciat martyri propria delicta purgasse ”. And, again, 
‘ ‘ How can the oil of thy little lamp suffice both for 
thee and me? ” (c. xxii). It is sufficient to note that 
many of his arguments would apply with as much 
and as little force to the indulgences of later ages. 

During St. Cjprian’s time (d. 258), the heretic 
Novatian claimed that none of the laps% should be re- 
admitted to the Church; others, like Felicissimus, 
held that such sinners should be received without 
any penance. Between these extremes, St. Cyprian 
holds the middle course, insisting that such penitents 
should be reconciled on the fulfilment of the proper 
conditions. On the one hand, he condemns the 
abuses connected with the lihelVus, in particular the 
custom of having it made out in blank by the martyrs 
and filled in by any one who needed it. * ' To this you 
should diligently attend ”, he writes to the martyrs 
(Ep. xv), “that you designate by name those to 
whom you wish peace to be given.” On the other 
hand, he recognizes the value of these memorials; 
“Those who have received a libellvs from the martyrs 
and with their help can, before the Lord, get relief in 
their sins, let such, if they be ill and in danger, after 
confession and the^ imposition of your hands, depart 
unto the Lord with the peace promised them by 
the martyrs ” (Ep. xiii, P. L., IV, 261) . St. Cyprian, 
therefore, believed that the merits of the martyrs could 
be applied to less worthy Christians byway of vicarious 
satisfaction, and that such satisfaction was acceptable 
in the eyes of God as well as of the Church. 

After the persecutions had ceased, the penitential 
discipline remained in force, but greater leniency was 
shown in applying it. St. Cyprian himself was re- 
proached for mitigating the “Evangelical severi^” 
on which he at first insisted; to this he replied (Ep. 
lii) that such strictness was needful during the time of 
persecution not only to stimulate the faithful in the 
performance of penance, but also to quicken them for 
the glory of martyrdom; when, on the contrary, 
peace was secured to the Church, relaxation was 
necessary in order to prevent sinners from falling into 
despair and leading the life of pagans. In 380 St. 
Gregory of Nyssa (Ep. ad Letojum) declares that the 
penance should be shortened in the case of those who 
showed sincerity and zeal in performing it — “ut spa- 
tium canonibus prsestitum possit contrahere ” (can. 
xviii; cf. can. ix, vi, viii, xi, xiii, xix). In the same 
spirit, St. Basil (379), after prescribing more lenient 
treatment for various crimes, lays down the general 
principle that in all such cases it is not merely the 
duration of the penance that must be considered, but 
the way in which it is performed (Ep. ad Amphilo- 
chium, c. Ixxxiv) . Similar leniency is shown by vari- 
ous Councils — Ancyra (314), Laodicea (320), Nicsea 
(326), Arles (330) . It became quite common during 
this period to favour those who were ill, and espe- 
cially those who were in danger of death (see Amort, 

‘ ' Historia ”, 28 sq.) . The ancient penitentials of Ire- 
land and England, though exacting in regard to dis- 
cipline, provide for relaxation in certain cases. St. 
Cuimnian, e. g., in his Penitential (seventh century), 
treating (cap. v) of the sin of robbery, prescribed that 
he who has often committed theft shall do penance 
for seven years or for such time as the priest may 
judge fit, must always be reconciled with him whom 
he has wronged, and make restitution proportioned 
to the injury, and thereby his penance shall be consid- 
erably shortened (multum breviabit poenitentiam 
ejus). But should he be unwilling or unable (to com- 
ply with these conditions), he must do penance for 
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the whole time prescribed and in all its details. (Cf. 
Moran, ‘'Essays on the Early Irish Church ”, Dublin, 
1864, p. 259.) 

Another practice which shows quite clearly the dif- 
ference between sacramental absolution and the 
granting of indulgences was the solemn reconciliation 
of penitents. These, at the beginning of Lent, had 
received from the priest absolution from their sms 
and the penance enjoined by the canons; on Maundy 
Thursday they presented themselves before the 
bishop, who laid hands on them, reconciled them 
with the Church, and admitted them to communion. 
This reconciliation was reserved to the bishop, as is 
expressly declared in the Penitential of Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury; though in case of neces- 
sity the bishop could delegate a priest for the purpose 
(lib. I, xiii) . Since the bishop did not hear their con- 
fession, the "absolution” which he pronounced must 
have been a release from some penalty they had in- 
curred. The effect, moreover, of this reconciliation 
was to restore the penitent to the state of baptismal 
innocence and consequently of freedom from all pen- 
alties, as appears from the so-called Apostolic Consti- 
tutions (lib. II, c. xli) where it is said : “ Eritque in loco 
baptism! impositio manuum” — i.e.the imposition of 
hands has the same effect as baptism (cf. Palmieri, 
‘ ' De Pcenitentia ” , Rome, 1879, 459 sq.) . 

In a later period (eighth century to twelfth) it be- 
came customary to permit the substitution of some 
lighter penance for that which the canons prescribed. 
Thus the Penitential of Egbert, Archbishop of York, 
declares (XIII, 11) : "For him who can comply with 
what the penitential prescribes, well and good; for 
him who cannot, we give counsel of God's mercy. In- 
stead of one day on bread and water let him sing fifty 
psalms on his feaees or seventy psalms without genu- 
flecting. . . . But if he does not know the psalms and 
cannot fast, let him, instead of one year on bread and 
water, give twenty-six solidi in alms, fast till None on 
one day of each week and till Vespers on another, and 
in the three Lents bestow in alms half of what he re- 
ceives.” The practice of substituting the recitation 
of psalms or the giving of alms for a portion of the 
fast is also sanctioned in the Irish Synod of 807, which 
says (c. xxiv) that the fast of the second day of the 
week may be ‘ ' redeemed ” by singing one psalter or by 
giving one denarim to a poor person. ELere we have 
the beginning of the so-called "redemptions” which 
soon passed into general usage. Among other forms 
of commutation were pilgrimages to well-known 
shrines such as that at St. Albans in England or at 
Compostela in Spain. But the most important place 
of piWimage was Rome. According to Bede (674- 
735) the "visitatio liminum”,or visit to the tomb of 
the Apostles, was even then regarded as a good work 
of great efficacy (Hist. Eccl,, IV, 23). At first the 
pilgrims came simply to venerate the relics of the 
Apostles and martyrs; but in course of time their 
chief purpose was to gain the indulgences granted by 
the pope and attached especially to the Stations. 
Jerusalem, too, had long been the goal of these pious 
journeys, and the reports which the pilgrims gave 
of their treatment by the infidels finally brought 
about the Crusades (q. v.). At the Council of Cler- 
mont (1095) the First Crusade was organized, and it 
was decreed (can. ii) : ‘'Whoever, out of pure devotion 
and not for the purpose of gaining honour or money, 
shall go to Jerusalem to liberate the Church of God, 
let that journey be counted in lieu of all penance ”. 
Similar indulgences were granted throughout the five 
centuries following (Amort, op. cit., 46 sq.), the object 
being to encourage these expeditions which involved 
so much hardship and yet were of such great import- 
ance for Christendom and civilization. The spirit in 
which these grants were made is e:a)ressed by St.’ 
Bernard, the preacher of the Second Crusade (1146): 
"Receive the sign of the Cross, and thou shalt like- 


wise obtain the indulgence of all thou hast confessed 
with a contrite heart ” (ep. cccxxii; al., ccclxii). 

Similar concessions were frequently made on special 
occasions, such as the dedication of churches, e. g., that 
of the old Temple Church in London, which was conse- 
crated in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 10 Feb., 
1185, by the Lord Heraclius, who to those yearly 
visiting it indulged sixty days of the penance enjoined 
them — as the inscription over the main entrance 
attests. The canonization of saints w^as often marked 
by the granting of an indulgence, e. g. in honour of 
St. Laurence O’Toole by Honorius III (1226), in hon- 
our of St. Edmund of Canterbury by Innocent IV 
(1248), and in honour of St. Thomas of Hereford by 
John XXII (1320). A famous indulgence is that of 
the Portiuncula (q. v.), obtained by St. Francis in 
1221 from Honorius III. But the most important 
largess during this period was the plenary indulgence 
granted in 1300 by Boniface VHI to those who, being 
truly contrite and having confessed their sins, should 
visit the basilicas of Sts. Peter and Paul (see Jubilee). 

Among the works of charity which were furthered 
by indulgences, the hospital held a prominent place. 
Lea in his "History of Confession and Indulgences” 
(III, 189) mentions only the hospital of Santo Spirito 
in Rome, while another Protestant writer, Uhlhom 
(Gesch. d. Christliche Liebesthiitigkeit, Stuttgart, 
1884, II, 244) states that "one cannot go through the 
archives of any hospital without finding numerous 
letters of indulgence”. The one at Halbcrstadt in 
1284 had no less than fourteen such grants, each giv- 
ing an indulgence of forty days. The hospitals at 
Lucerne, Rotnenberg, Rostock, and Augsburg enjoyed 
similar privileges (see also the list of concessions in 
Lallemand, "Hist, de la Charity”, Paris, 1906, III, 
99). 

Abuses. — It may seem strange that the doctrine 
of indulgences should have proved such a stumbling- 
block. and excited so much prejudice and opposition. 
But the explanation of this may be found in the abuses 
which unhappily have been associated with what is in 
itself a salutary practice. In this respect of course in- 
dulgences are not exceptional: no institution, how- 
ever holy, has entirely escaped abuse through the mal- 
ice or unworthiness of man. Even the Eucharist, as 
St. Paul declares, means an eating and drinking of 
judgment to the recipient who discerns not the body 
of the Lord (T Cor., xi, 27-9). And, as God’s forbear- 
ance is constantly abused by those who relapse into 
sin, it is not surprising that the offer of pardon in the 
form of an indulgence should have led to evil practices. 
These again have been in a special way the object of 
attack because, doubtless, of their connexion with 
Luther’s revolt (see Luther). On the other hand, it 
should not be forgotten that the Church, while hold- 
ing fast to the principle and intrinsic value of indul- 
gences, has repeatedly condemned their misuse; in 
fact, it is often from the severity of her condemnation 
that we learn how grave the abuses were. 

Even in the age of the martyrs, as stated above, 
there were practices which St. Cyprian was obliged 
to reprehend, yet he did not forbi<l the martyrs 
to give the lihellL In later times abuses were met 
by repressive measures on the part of the (IJhurch. 
Thus the Council of Clovesho in England (747) con- 
demns those who imagine that they might atone for 
their crimes bv substituting, in place 6f their own, the 
austerities of mercenary penitents (Haddan and 
Stubbs, "Councils”, III, 373; cf. Lingard. "History 
and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church 2nd. ed., 
London, 1858, I, 311). Against the excessive indul- 
gences granted by some prelates, the Fourth Council 
of the Lateran (1216) decreed that at the dedication of 
a church the indulgence should not be for more than a 
year, and, for the anniversary of the dedication or any 
other case, it should not exceed forty days, this being 
the limit observed by the pope himself on such occa- 
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sions. The same restriction was enacted by the Coun- 
cil of Ravenna in 1317. In answer to the complaint 
of the Dominicans and Franciscans, that certain prel- 
ates had put their own construction on the indul- 
frences granted to these Orders, Clement IV in 1268 for- 
bade any such interpretation, declaring that, when it 
was needed, it would be given by the Holy See, In 
1330 the brothers of the hospital of Haut-Pas falsely 
asserted that the grants made in their favour were 
more extensive than what the documents allowed: 
John XXII had all these brothers in France seized and 
imprisoned. Boniface IX, writing to the Bishop of 
Ferrara in 1392, condemns the practice of certain re- 
ligious who falsely claimed that they were authorized 
by the pope to forgive all sorts of sins, and exacted 
money from the simple-minded among the faithful by 
promising them perpetual happiness in this world and 
eternal glory in the next. When Henry, Archbishop 
of (Canterbury, attempted in 1420 to give a plenary in- 
dulgence in the form of the Roman Jubilee, he was 
severely reprimanded by Martin V, who characterized 
his action as “unheard-of presumption and sacrile- 
gious audacity ”. In 1450 Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, 
Apostolic Legate to Germany, found some preachers 
asserting that indulgences released from the guilt of 
sin as well as from the punishment. This error, due 
to a misunderstanding of the words “a culp4 et a 
poenil’^ the cardinal condemned at the Council of 
Magdeburg. Finally, Sixtus IV in 1478, lest the idea 
of gaining indulgences should prove an incentive to 
sin, reserved for the judgment of the Holy See a large 
number of cases in which faculties had formerly been 
granted to confessors (Extrav. Com,, tit. de poen. et 
remiss.). 

Traffic in Indulgences , — ^These measures show plainly 
that the Church lon§ before the Reformation, not 
only recognized the existence of abuses, but also used 
her authority to correct them. In spite of all this, dis- 
orders continued and furnished the pretext for attacks 
directed against the doctrine itself, no less than against 
the practice, of indulgences. Here, as in so many 
other matters, the love of money was the chief root of 
the evil; indulgences were employed by mercenary ec- 
clesiastics as a means of pecuniary gain. Leaving the 
details concerning this traffic to a subsequent article 
(see Reformation)^ it may suffice for the present to 
note that the doctrine itself has no natural or neces- 
sary connexion with pecuniary profit, as is evident 
from the fact that the abundant indulgences of the 
present day arc free from this evil association: the only 
conditions required are the saying of certain prayers or 
the performance of some goocl work or some practice of 
piety. Again, it is easy to see how abuses crept in. 
Among the good works which might be encouraged by 
being made the condition of an indulgence, almsgiving 
wouul naturally hold a conspicuous place, while men 
would be induced by the same means to contribute to 
a^me pious cause such as the building of churches, the 
fcdowment of hospitals, or the organization of a cru- 
sade. It is well to observe that in these purposes 
there is nothing essentially evil. To give money to 
God or to the poor is a praiseworthy act, and, when it 
is done from right motives, it will surely not go unre- 
warded. Looked at in this light, it might well seem a 
suitable condition for gaining the spiritual benefit of 
an indulgence. Yet, however innocent in itself, this 
practice was fraught with grave danger, and soon be- 
came a fruitful source of evil. On the one hand there 
was the danger that the payment might be regarded 
as the price of the indulgence, and that those who 
sought to gain it might lose sight of the more import- 
ant conditions. On the other hand, those who granted 
indulgences might be tempted to make them a means 
of raSing money: and. even where the rulers of the 
Church were free from blame in this matter, there was 
room for corruption in their officials and agents, or 
iimong the popular preachers of indulgences. This 


class has happily disappeared, but the type has been 
preserved in Chaucer's “Pardoner", with his bogus 
relics and indulgences. 

While it cannot be denied that these abuses were 
widespread, it should also be noted that, even when 
copuption was at its worst, these spiritual grants were 
being properly used by sincere Christians, who sought 
them in the right spirit, and by priests and preachers, 
who took care to insist on the need of true repentance. 
It is therefore not difficult to understand why the 
Church, instead of abolishing the practice of indul- 
gences, aimed rather at strengthening it by eliminat- 
ing the evil elements. The Council of Trent in its de- 
cree “On Indulgences” (Sess. XXV) declares: “In 
granting indulgences the Council desires that modera- 
tion be observed in accordance with the ancient ap- 
proved custom of the Church, lest through excessive 
ease ecclesiastical discipline be weakened; and further, 
seeking to correct the abuses that have crept in . . . 
it decrees that all criminal gain therewith connected 
shall be entirely done away with as a source of griev- 
ous abuse among the Christian people; and as to other 
disorders arising from superstition, ignorance, irrever- 
ence, or any cause whatsoever — since these, on ac- 
count of the widespread corruption, cannot be removed 
by special prohibitions — the Council lays upon each 
bishop the duty of finding out such abuses as exist in 
his own diocese, of bringing them before the next pro- 
vincial synod, and of reporting them, with the assent 
of the otner bishops, to the Roman Pontiff, by whose 
authority and prudence measures will be taken for the 
welfare of the Church at large, so that the benefit of 
indulgences may be bestowed on all the faithful by 
means at once pious, holy, and free from corruption.” 
After deploring the fact that, in spite of the remedies 
prescribed by earlier councils, the traders {queestores) 
m indulgences continued their nefarious practice to 
the great scandal of the faithful, the council ordained 
that the name and method of these qitcsstores should 
be entirely abolished, and that indulgences and other 
spiritual favours of which the faithful ought not to be 
deprived should be published by the bishops and be- 
stowed gratuitously, so that all might at length under- 
stand that these heavenly treasures were dispensed 
for the sake of piety and not of lucre (Sess. XXI, c. ix) . 
In 1567 St. Pius V cancelled all ^ants of indulgences 
involving any fees or other financial transactions. 

Apocryphal Indulgences . — One of the worst abuses 
was that of inventing or falsifying grants of indul- 
gence. Previous to the Reformation, such practices 
abounded and called out severe pronouncements by ec- 
clesiastical authority, especially by the Fourth Coun- 
cil of the Lateran (1215) and that of Vienne (1311), 
After the Council of Trent the most important meas- 
ure taken to prevent such frauds was the establish- 
ment of the Congregation of Indulgences. A special 
commission of cardinals served under Clement VIII 
and Paul V, regulating all matters pertaining to indul- 
gences. The Congregation of Indulgences was defin- 
itively established by Clement IX in 1669 and re- 
organized by Clement XI in 1710. It has rendered 
efficient service by deciding various questions relative 
to the granting of indulgences and by its publications. 
The “Raccolta” (q. v.) was fiLrst issued by one of its 
consultors, Telesforo Galli, in 1807; the last three edi- 
tions 1877, 1886, and 1898 were published by the 
Congregation. The other official publication is the 
“Decreta authentica ”, containing the decisions of the 
Congregation from 1668 to 1882. This was published 
in 1883 by order of Leo XIII. See also “Rescripta au- 
thentica" by Joseph Schneider (Ratisbon, 1885). By 
a Motu Proprio of Pius X, dated 28 January, 1904, the 
Congregation of Indulgences was united to the Con- 
gregation of Rites, without any diminution, however, 
of its prerogatives. 

Salutary Effects op Indulgences. — ^Lea (His- 
tory, etc., Ill, 446) somewhat reluctantly acknowledges 
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that ‘'with the decline in the financial possibilities of 
the system, indulgences have greatly multiplied as an 
incentive to spiritual exercises, and they can thus be so 
easily obtained that there is no danger of the recur- 
rence of the old abuses, even if the finer sense of fit- 
ness, characteristic of modem times, on the part of 
both prelates and people, did not deter the attempt. 
The full significance, however, of this “multiplica- 
tion’' lies in the fact that the Church, by rooting out 
abuses, his shown the vigour of her spiritual life. She 
has maintained the practice of indulgences, because, 
when these are used in accordance with what she pre- 
scribes, they strengthen the spiritual life by inducing 
the faithful to approach the sacraments and to purify 
their consciences of sin. And further, they encourage 
the performance, in a truly religious spirit, of works 
that redound, not alone to the welfare of the individual, 
but also to God’s glory and to the service of the neigh- 


bour. 


raiiotie des indulgences {^l^SLTie, bchoofb, z/ie jue/tre 

IdTcU, Ablass (Munster, ,1857); GR6NE. Der -AWass, eeine 
Oesdi. u, B^eviung (Ratiabon, 1863) ; Melata, Manuale de 
Xndvlgmtiis (Rome, 1892) ; LfipiaBB, Indulgences, their Ongiri, 
Nature and Development (London, 1896)* Mocotboia^. Cot- 
lectw mdulgentiarum (Quaracchi, 1897)* Ktjkz, Dukatimuche 
Lehre vom Ablass (Paderbom, 1900); Berinqbr, D%6 Ab^ase, 
ihr Wesen u. Gebrauch (Paderbom, 1900; French tr. Pans, 
1905) ; Lea* A History of Auricular Confeseim and Indigences 


Dublin Jtceview tJuiy, ^ 

indvigences Apropos d'm livre recent (Lea) in Bev. d histoire et 
de litt. relig.. Ill, 1898. ^ ^ 

W. H. Kent. 


Xudnlgences, Apostolic. — ^The indulgences known 
as Apostolic or Apostolical are those which the 
Eoman pontiff, the successor of the Prince of the 
Apostles, attaches to the crosses, ^ crucifixes, chaplets, 
rosaries, images, and medals which he blesses, either 
with his own hand or by those to whom he has dele- 
gated this faculty. The principles set forth in the 
general article on indulgences apply here also. But 
since these Apostolic indulgences are among the most 
frequent and abundant of those now in use throughout 
the Church, they seem to require a separate and more 
detailed treatment. As the name implies, they are 
indulgences granted by the pope himself. Some of 
them, as wdS be seen from the subjoined list, are 
plenary, and others are partial indulgences. It may be 
observed that the possession of the cross or medal or 
other indulgenced object is not the sole or immediate 
condition for gaining the indulgences attached there- 
to by the blessing of the Holy Father or his delegate. 
But the possession enables the recipient to gain the 
various indulgences on the performance of certain 
prescribed good works or acts of piety. In this re- 
spect the possession of the object may be regarded as 
analogous to the local or personal limitation of other 
indulgences. For in blessing the objects presented 
to him, the Holy Father thereby grants the indul- 
gences, not to all the faithful indiscriminately, but 
to certain persons, to wit the actual or prospective 
possessors of these crosses, medals, etc., which may 
thus be regarded as the marks or tokens distinguishing 
those persons to whom this special privilege is given. 
At the same time, since it is open to all the faithful to 
obtain such blessed objects, especially now, when the 
faculty for giving this blessing is so readily granted 
to the clergy throughout the world, the Apostolic 
indulgences can hardly be reckoned with those that 
are merely local or personal, ^ i , 

Although the popes have been in the habit of 
granting mdulgenoes from a much earlier date, some of 
them having an analogous limitation or coimexion 
with the holding or wearing of a blessed object, the 
Apostolic indulgences, as we now know them, date 
only from the year 1587 — ^just a lifetime after the 


publication of Luther's famous theses against indul- 
gences. And a curious interest attaches to the first 
origin of this familiar practice. Before that date 
popes had simply blessed medals or other objects 

E resented to them for that purpose. But as Pope 
ixtus V sets forth in his Bull “Laudemus viros 
gloriosos” (1 December, 1587), the workmen engaged 
in his restoration and adornment of the Lateran 
Basilica, in pulling down some very old walls, had 
accidentally brought to light a number of ancient coins 
bearing on one side a cross and on the other the like- 
ness of one or other of the early Christian emperors. 
This remarkable discovery led the pontiff, in accord- 
ance with the opening words of his Bull, to sing the 
praises of those old rulers of Christendom, such as 
Constantine, Theodosius, and Marcianus. And, by a 
happy thought, he made their old coins again pass 
current, though bearing, as befitted their new life, 
not an earthly but a heavenly and spiritual value. 
In other words, he granted a number of indulgences, 
on the performance of certain pious works, to all who 
became possessors of the old coins enriched with this 
new blessing. The list of special indulgences set forth 
in this Bull as thus attacned to those coins of the 
Christian emperors is the first instance of the Apos- 
tolic indulgences which the popes now attach to the 
medals, etc. presented for their benediction.^ It must 
not be supposed, however, that the Apostolical indul- 
gences, now so generally given in this familiar man- 
ner, are in all respects the same as those granted on 
this special occasion by Pope Sixtus V. A com- 
parison of the aforesaid Bull ‘^Laudemus viros glorio- 
sos" with the list in the instruction annexed to the 
customary faculty for blessing rosaries etc., attaching 
indulgences thereto, will show manv points of differ- 
ence, noth in the extent of the indulgences and in the 
good works prescribed as conditions for gaininjj them. 
And it will be found, as might have been anticipated, 
that in some cases the indulgences given in the Sixtine 
Bull are more abundant than the others. In at lea.st 
one important point both lists are in agreement. 
Thus it will be seen that in both cases a plenary^ indul- 
gence may be gained by those who devoutly invoke 
the Holy Name of Jesus at the hour of death {in 
mortis articulo). But, on the other hand, the plenary 
indulgence for confession and Communion which the 
possessors of the Lateran coins could apparently gain 
on any day can only be gained by holders of ordinary 
indulgenced obiects on certain great festivals, and 
that on the fixed condition of reciting certain prayers. 
In like manner the partial indulgences granted in the 
Sixtine Bull are in some cases as much as two or three 
hundred years ; none of these in the modem lists are 
higher than seven years and seven quarantines (or 
spaces of forty days) ; and others are no more than 
one hundred days or fifty days. 

The following list gives the indulgences now at- 
tached to chaplets, crosses, and medals blessed by the 
Holy Father or by any priest holding the delegated 
facultasbendicendi coronas^ cruces etsacranumismata:^ 
(1) A plenary indulgence, to be gained by all who 
shall recite at least once a week the chaplet of Our 
Lord, or that of the Blessed Virgin, or the rosary, or the 
third part thereof, or the Divme Office, or the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, or the Office of the D^d, 
or the Seven Penitential Psalms, or the Qradiml 
Psalms; or who shall teach the rudiments of the 
Faith, or visit those who are in prison or m a hospital, 
or succour the poor, or hear or say Mass, if being t^y 
contrite and having confessed to a priest approved by 
the bishop, they receive the Holy Euc^nst on any 
one of the following days, to wit: Christmas, the. 
Epiphany, Easter, Asoension Day, Wmt Suncmy, 
Trinity Sunday, Corpus Christi, the Punficatlon, 
Annunciation, Assumption, Nativity, and Imnoa^ 
late Conception of the Bles^ Vh«ln^he feaste of St. 
John the Baptist and the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
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Andrew, James, John, Thomas, Philip and James, 
Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon and Jude, Matthias, 
the feast of St.' Joseph and All Saints’ Day; and shall 
pray devoutly for the uprooting of heresies and 
schisms, for the propagation of the Catholic Faith, 
for peace and concord among Christian princes, and 
for the other needs of the Church. 

(2) An indulgence of seven years and seven quaran- 
tines to be gained on the same conditions on any other 
feast of Christ or of the Blessed Virgin. 

(3) An indulgence of five years and five quarantines 
to be gained on the same conditions on any Sunday 
or feast of the year. 

(4) An indulgence of one hundred days, to be gained 
on the same conditions on any other day in the year. 

(5) All who are accustomed to recite at least once a 
week the chaplet, or the rosary, or the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, or of the Dead, or Vespers, or at least 
one Nocturn with Lauds, or the Seven Penitential 
Psalms with their litanies and prayers, shall gain an 
indulgence of one hundred days every time they do 


(6) Whosoever m articulo mortis devoutly commends 
his soul to God, and being ready to accept death peace- 
fully and willingly from the hands of God, and truly 
penitent, and having confessed and been refreshed 
with Holy Communion, or if this be not possible, at 
least contrite, shall invoke the Name of Jesus with 
the lips if possible, or, if not. at least with the heart, 
shall receive the fruit of a plenary indulgence. 

(7) Whosoever shall make a devout preparation 
before sasdng Mass, or receiving the Holy Eucharist 
or recitiM the Divine Office or the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, shall receive an indulgence of fifty 
days every time he does this. 

fe) All who visit those in prison or the sick in the 
hospitals, helping them by some good work, or teach 
Chnstian doctrine in a church, or at home to their 
children, kindred, or servants, shall gain an indulgence 
of two hundred days. 

(9) Whosoever at the sound of a church bell shall 
say the Angelus morning, noon, or evening, or, not 
knowing it, shall say once an Our Father and Hail 
Mary, or at the evening signal for praying for the 
dead shall recite the psalm De Profundis, or if he 
know it not an Our Father and Hail Mary shall gain 
an indulgence of one hundred days. 

(10) All who on Friday shall devoutly meditate on 
the Passion and Death of Christ and say three Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys shall gain one hundred days 


indulgence. , . ^ ^ i 

(11) Whosoever, being truly penitent, and firmly 
purposing to amend his life, shall examine his g)n- 
soience, and devoutly repeat the Our Father and Hail 
Mary thrice in honour of the Blessed Trinity, or five 
times in reverence for the Five Wounds of Christ, shall 
likewise gain one hundred days’ indulgence. 

(12) Whosoever prays with devotion for those in 
their agony, or says for them at least an Our Father 
and Hail Mary, shall gain an indulgence of fifty days. 

In order to gain any of these indulgences the person 
must have the blessed medal, etc. with him at the 
time, or else have it kept in his room in some seemly 
place and say the prescribed prayers there. It is 
expressly declared in the instruction annexed to the 
faculty that this blessing and indulgence is not given 
to painted or printed images or to crosses etc. ^de of 
iron, pewter, lead, or any fragile material. The 
images, moreover, must reptesent canonized saints or 
those whose names are in the Roman Martyrology. 
The indulgence is oonffixed to the per^u 
the object is first given and it is lost if the obj^t be 
given or lent for the purpose of ti^sferrmg the m^l- 
Senee: it is not lost, hjcwever. when lent for another 
purpose, e, g. for use m reciting the ro^ry. And 
when med alf etc. have been enriched with these m- 
dulgences, it is strictly forbidd^ to sell them. 


Cf. the Bull Laudemv^ viros ghrioaoa in Bullarium Romanum 
(1 Dec., 1587), Amort, Delndvlgentiia (Augsburg, 1735), Fee- 
HARIS, Bihhotheca prompta (Rome, 1899), s. v. Indulgentia, art. 
6, Mauhel, The Chnatian Instructed in the Nature and Use of 
Indulgences, tr. (1875), 202; Beringbr, Lea indulgences^ Fr. tr. 
(Paris, 1905). 

W. H. Kent. 


Indult, Pontifical (Lat. Indultum, found in 
Roman Law, bk. I, Cod. Theodos. 3, 10, and 4, 15; V, 
15, 2; concession, privilege). Indults are general 
faculties (q. v.), granted by the Holy See to bishops 
and others, of doing something not permitted by 
the common law. General needs, peculiar local con- 
ditions, the impossibility of applying to Rome in 
individual cases, etc., are sufficient reasons for making 
these concessions. They are granted for a definite 
term, three, five, ten years, or for a specific number of 
cases; they are ordinary or extraordinary, cont^ed 
in certain formulae, and are of the nature of privileges 
or quasi-privileges. Indults are personal in so much 
as they must be used by the bishop himself (or his 
vicar-general), unless he be allowed to communicate 
them to others. Permission to communicate indults 
is conceded in some formulae, denied in others, while 
in others it is granted conditionally. The one to 
whom these faculties are communicated is the agent 
or commissary of the ordinary rather than his del- 
egate. Indults are communicated as they are re- 
ceived; are possessed and exercised not in the name 
of the one communicating them, but in the name of 
him to whom they have been communicated: conse- 
quently they do not cease with the death or loss of 
jurisdiction of the ordinary through whom they were 
communicated. Faculties that are subdelegated may 
be restricted in regard to persons, number of cases, 
etc., and are exercised not m one’s own name, but in 
the name of another: the power of the subdelegate 
ceases on the death of the delegate. , . , , 

It is to be noted moreover that the word induU, 
employed in a less restricted sense, is synonymous 
with privilege, grace, favour, concession, etc. (De- 
cretals, L. V., tit. 33, c. 17, 19, tit. 40, c. 21; Cone. 
Trid., Vl, c. 2, De Ref.). Hence we speak of the 
Lenten indult, an indult of secularization granted to a 
religious, an indult to absent oneself from the recitar 
tion of tne Divine Office in choir, an indult permitting 
the celebration of Mass at sea, the indult of a private 
oratory, a privileged altar, and so on.^ An indult or 
privilege differs from a dispensation, since the former 
grants a permanent (not necessarily perpetual) con- 
cession, while the latter is given for a particular case, 
outside which the obligation of observing the law re- 
mains. (See Faculties, Canonical.) 


Von Kobeh in Kirchenlex., s. v. Indult; Tatjnton, Law of the 
Church (London, 1906). 


A . ■vr 


Ine (Ini or Ina), Saint, King of the West Saxons, 
d. 728. He was a son of the underking Cenred and 
ascended the West-Saxon throne in 688, a year before 
the death of his predecessor Csedwalla. Forthiriy- 
seven years he ruled over a turbulent and waihke 
people, and by virtue of a varied genius was equally 
successful as a warrior and lemslator. His first efforts 
were directed towards establishing internal peace, 
and in the fifth year of his reign he drew up a set of 
laws which regulated the administration of justice 
and fixed the legal status of the various classes of 
his subjects. With the exception of the Kentish 
laws this code is the earliest extant specimen of 
Anglo^axon legislation, and for t^t reason is of 
particular interest. When matters in his own realm 
had been adjusted, Ine turned his attention to With- 
red, King of Kent, and at the head of a formidable 
army demanded wereqild for the death of Mul (or 
Mollo), brother of 6aedwalla. Withred paid the 
fuU compensation— thirty thousand pounds of silver^ 
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and admitted the supremacy of the West-Saxons over 
all the country held by the English south of the 
Thames. By successive conquests, Ine added several 
districts to the western provinces of his domain, and 
after a bitter war conquered Geraint, King of Corn- 
wall, and built a fortress on the Tone, at the site of 
the present Taunton. Throughout his entire reign 
Ine was particularly solicitous for the welfare of 
religion and religious establishment, founding many 
monasteries and endowing those already in existence. 
The Abbey of Glastonbury was erected by him, with 
the funds, it is thought, which came from the were- 
gild collected from Withred. Other monastic estab- 
lishments which were recipients of his bounty were 
those at Malmesbury, Wimbome, Nurshng, Tisbury, 
Waltham, and Sherborne. 

Worn out by his long rule, Ine determined to abdi- 
cate in favour of .®thelheard and Oswald, and to 
make his peace with God. In pursuance of this 
project, he convened the Witenagemot and formally 
announced his abdication. With his wife he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, to watch and pray at the tomb of 
the Apostles in the guise of a poor and pious pilgrim. 
While there he founded a hospice or home for English 
pilgrims, in the district known as Burgus Saxonum, 
the modem Borgo. Some historians trace the founda- 
tion of the Enghsh College at Rome back to this hos- 
pice. The memory of the hospice still lives in the 
Church of San Spirito in Sassia, formerly S. Maria in 
Saxia; it is thought that King Ine and his Queen, 
Ethelburga, lie buried in this church or in the atrium 
of St. Peter's. They died blessing God that they had 
been allowed to lay their dust in the consecrated soil 
of Rome. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron , ad ann. 688-728; Ling^rd, History of 
Eiygland, I, lii; Mon. Hist. Brit., 72Z-5; Diet. Nat. Biog,,8.v.; 
Diet. Chnat. Biog., s. v. 

Stanley Quinn. 

Infallibility, (in general) exemption or immunity 
from liability to error or failure; (in particular) in 
theological usage, the supernatural prerogative by 
which the Church of Chnst is, by a special Divine 
assistance, preserved from liability to error in her 
definitive dogmatic teaching regarding matters of 
faith and morals. In this article the subject will be 
treated under the following heads: I. True Meaning 
of Infallibility; II. Proof of the Church's Infallibility; 
III. Organs of Infallibility — (A) (Ecumenical Councils: 



I. True Meaning of Infallibility. — ^It is well to 
begin by stating the ecclesiological truths that are as- 
sumed to be established before the question of infalli- 
bility arises. It is assumed (a) that Christ founded 
His Church as a visible and perfect society; (b) that 
He intended it to be absolutely universal and imposed 
upon all men a solenrn obligation actually to belong to 
it, unless inculpable ignorance should excuse them; 

(c) that He wished this Church to be one, with a visible 
corporate unity of faith, government, and worship; 

(d) and that in order to secure this threefold unity, He 
bestowed on the Apostles and their legitimate succes- 
sors in the hierarcny-~and on them exclusively — the 
plenitude of teaching, governing, and liturgical powers 
with which He wished this Church to be endowed. 
And this being assumed, the question that concerns us 
is whether, and in what way, and to what extent,' 
Christ has made His Church to be infallible in the exer- 
cise of her doctrinal authority. It is only in connexion 
with doctrinal authority as such that, practically 
speaking, this question of infallibility arises; that is to 
say, when we speak of the Church's infallibility we 
mean, at least primarily and principally, what is some- 
times^ called active as distinguished from passive in- 
fallibility. We mean in other words that the Church 
is infallible in her objective definitive teaching regard- 


ing faith and morals, not that believers are infallible in 
their subjective interpretation of her teaching. This 
is obvious in the case of individuals, any one of whom 
may err in his understanding of the Church’s teaching; 
nor is the general or even unanimous consent of the 
faithful in believing a distinct and independent organ 
of infallibility. Such consent, indeed, when it can be 
verified as apart, is of the highest value as a proof of 
what has been, or may be, defined by the teaching au- 
thority, but, except in so far as it is thus the siibiective 
coimterpart and complement of objective authorita- 
tive teaching, it cannot be said to possess an absolutely 
decisive dogmatic value. It wall be best therefore to 
confine our attention to active infallibility as such, as 
by so doing we shall avoid the confusion which is the 
sole basis of many of the objections that are most per- 
sistently and most plausibly urged against the doctrine 
of ecclesiastical infallibility. (See below II, C.) 

Infallibility must be carefully distinguished both 
from Inspiration (q. v.) and from Revelation (q. v.). 
Inspiration signifies a special positive Divine influence 
and assistance by reason of wdiich the human agent is 
not merely preserved from liability to error but is so 
guided and controlled that what he says or writes is 
truly the word of God, that God Himself is the princi- 
pal author of the inspired utterance; but infallibility 
merely implies exemption from liability to error. God 
is not the author of a merely infallible, as He is of an 
inspired, utterance; the former remains a merely 
human document. Revelation, on the other hand, 
means the making known by God, supernaturally, of 
some truth hitherto unknown, or at least not vouched 
for by Divine authority; whereas infallibility is con- 
cerned with the interpretation and effective safeguard- 
ing of trutlis already revealed. Hence when we say, 
for example, that some doctrine defined by the pope 
or by an oecumenical council is infallible, wo mean 
merely that its inerrancy is Divinely i^uaranteod 
according to the terms of Christ's promise to His 
Church, not that either the pope or the Fathers of the 
Council are inspired as were the writers of the Bible or 
that any new revelation is embodied in their teaching. 
It is well further to explain (a) that infallibility means 
more than exemption from actual errcir; it means 
exemption from the possibilitjy' of error; (b) that it 
does not require holiness of life, much less imply im- 
peccability m its organs; sinful and wicked men may 
be God’s agents in defining infallibly; (c) and finally 
that the validity of the Divine guanintee is independ- 
ent of the fallible arguments upon which a definitive 
decision may be based, and of the possibly unworthy 
human motives that in cases of strife may appear to 
have influenced the result. It is the definitive result 



He may bestow the lesser gift of infallibility even on 
unworthy human agents. It is, therefore, a mere 
waste of time for opponents of infallibility to try to 
create a prejudice against the Catholic claim by point- 
ing out the moral or intellectual shortcomings of popes 
or councils that have pronounced definitive doctrinal 
decisions, or to try to show historically that such de- 
cisions in certain cases were the seemingly natural and 
inevitable outcome of existing conditions, moral, in- 
tellectual, and political. All that history may be fairly 
claimed as witnessing to under either of these heads 
may freely be granted without the substance of the 
Catholic claim being affected. 

II. Proof of the Church's Infallibility.— That 
the Church is infallible in her definitions on faith and 
morals is itself a Catholic dogma, which, although it 
was formulated oecumenically for the first time in the 
Vatican Council, had been explicitly taught long before 
and had been assumed from the very beginning with- 
out question down to the time of the Protestant ref- 
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ormation. ^ The teaching of the Vatican Council is to 
be found in Sess. Ill, cap. iv (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
“Enchiridion/’, ISOO), where it is declared that “the 
doctrine of faith, which God has revealed, has not been 
proposed as a philosophical discovery to be improved 
upon by human talent, but has been committed as a 
Divine deposit to the spouse of Christ, to be faithfully 
guarded and infallibly interpreted by her”; and in 
Hess. IV, cap. iv (Enchiridion, 1839), where it is de- 
fined that the Roman pontiff when he teaches ex 
cathedra “enjoys, by reason of the Divine assistance 
promised to him in blessed Peter, that infallibility with 
which the Divine Redeemer wished His Church to be 
endowed in defining doctrine regarding faith and 
morals”. Even the Vatican Council, it will be seen, 
only introduces the general dogma of the Church’s 
infallibility as distinct from that of the pope obliquely 
and indirectly, following in this respect the traditional 
usage according to which the dogma is assumed as an 
implicate of oecumenical magisterial authority. In- 
stances of this will be given below and* from these it 
will appear that, though the word infallibility as a 
technical term hardly occurs at all in the early councils 
or in the Fathers, the thing signified by it was under- 
stood and believed in and acted upon from the begin- 
ning. We shall confine our attention in this section to 
the general question, reserving the doctrine of papal 
infallibility for special treatment (see III, B.). This 
arrangement is adopted not because it is the best or 
most logical, but because it enables us to travel a cer- 
tain distance in the friendly company of those who 
cling to the general doctrine of ecclesiastical infallibil- 
ity while rejecting the papal claims. Taking the evi- 
dence both scriptural and traditional as it actually 
stands, one may fairly maintain that it proves papal 
infallibility in a simpler, more direct, and more cogent 
way than it proves tne general doctrine independently; 
and there can be no doubt but that this is so if we ac- 
cept as the alternative to papal infallibility the va^e 
and unworkable theory of oecumenical infallibility 
which most High-Church Anglicans would substitute 
for Catholic teaching. N or are the Eastern schismati- 
cal Churches much better off than the Anglican in this 
respect, except that each has retained a sort of virtual 
belief in its own infallibility, and that* in practice they 
have been more faithful in guarding the doctrines in- 
fallibly defined by the early oecumenical councils. 
Yet certain Anglicans and all the Eastern Orthodox 
agree with Catholics in maintaining that Christ prom- 
ised infallibility to the true Church, and we welcome 
their support as against the general Protestant denial 
of this truth. 

A. Proof from Scripture. — (1) In order to prevent 
misconception and thereby to anticipate a common 
popular objection which is wholly based on a miscon- 
ception^ it should be premised that when we appeal to 
the Scriptures for proof of the Church’s infallible au- 
thority we appeal to them merely as reliable historical 
sources, and abstract altogether from their inspira- 
tion, Even considered as purely human documents 
they furnish us, we maintain, with a trustworthy r^ 

n ; of Christ’s sayings and promises; and, taking it 
e a fact that Christ said what is attributed to Him 
in the Gospels, we further maintain that Christ’s 
promises to the Apostles and their successors in the 
teaching office include the promise of such guidance 
and assistance as clearly implies infallibility. Having 
thus used the Scriptures as mere historical sources to 
prove that Christ endowed the Church with infallible 
teaching authority, it is no vicious circle, but a per- 
fectly legitimate logical procedure, to rely on the 
Church’s authority for proof of what writings are in- 
spired. (2) Merely remarking for the present that the 
texts in which Christ promised infallible guidance 
specially to Peter and his successors in the primacy 
mtht be appealed to here as possessing an a fortiori 
vaEie, it wfll suffice to consider the classical texts 


usually employed in the general proof of the Church’s 
infallibility; and of these the principal are: Matt., 
John, xiv, XV, andxvi; I 
Tim , iii, 14-15; and Acts, xv, 28 sq. 

(a) In Matt., xxviii, 18-20, we have Christ’s solemn 
commission to the Apostles delivered shortly before 
His Ascension: “All power is given to me in heaven 
and in earth. Going therefore, teach ye all nations; 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you* and 
behold I am with you aU days, even to the consumma- 
tion of the world. ” In Mark, xvi, 15-16, the same 
comimssion is given more briefly with the added 
promise of salvation to believers and the threat of 
damnation for unbelievers; “Go ye into the whole 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be condemned.” Now it can- 
not be denied by anyone who admits that Christ estab- 
lished a visible Church at all, and endowed it with any 
tod of effective teach^ authority, that this commis- 
sion, with all it implies, was given not only to the 
Apostles personally for their own lifetime, but to their 
successors to the end of time, “ even to the consumma- 
tion of the world”. And assuming that it was the 
omniscient Son of God Who spoke these words, with a 
full and clear realization of the import which, in con- 
junction with His other promises, they were calculated 
to convey to the Apostles and to all simple and sincere 
believers to the end of time, the only reasonable inter- 
pretation to put upon them is that they contain the 
promise of infallible guidance in doctrinal teaching 
made to the Apostolic College in the first instance and 
then to the hierarchical college that was to succeed it. 

In the first place it was not without reason that 
Christ prefaced His commission by appealing to the 
fullness of power He Himself had received: “All power 
is given to me”, etc. This is evidently intended to 
emphasize the extraordinary character and extent of 
the authority He is communicating to His Church — an 
authority, it is implied, which He could not peraonally 
communicate were not He Himself omnipotent. 
Hence the promise that follows cannot reasonably be 
understood of ordinary natural providential guidance, 
but must refer to a very special supernatural assist- 
ance. In the next place there is question particularly 

teach tSe G<^pel to all men — ^if Chris’s promise to be 
with the Apostles and;their successors to the end of 
time in carrying out this commission means that those 
whom they are to teach in His name and according to 
the plenitude of the power He has^ given them are 
bound to receive that teaching as if it were His own; 
in other words they are bound to accept it as infallible. 
Otherwise the pereimial assistance promised would 
not really be efficacious for its purpose, and efficacious 
Divine assistance is what the expression used is clearly 
intended to signify (see Murray, “De Ecclesia”, vol. 
11, p. 199 sqq., where a long catena of parallel texts 
illustrating this point will be found). Supposing, as 
we do, that Christ actually delivered a definite bod.y of 
revealed truth, to be taught to all men in all ages^ and 
to be guarded from change or corruption by the hving 
voice of His visible Church, it is idle to contend that 
this result could be accomplished effectively — in other 
words that His promise could be effectively fulfilled — 
unless that living voice can speak infallibly to every 
generation on any question that may arise affecting 
the substance of Christ’s teaching. 

Without infallibility there could be no finality re- 
gardir^ any one of the great truths which have been 
identified historically with the very essence of Chris- 
tianity; and it is only with those who believe in 
Ifistorical Christianity that the question need be dis- 
cussed. Take, for instance, the mysteries of the 
Trinity and Incarnation. If the early Church was 
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not infallible in her definitions regarding these truths, 
what compelling reason can be alleged to-day against 
the right to revive the Sabellian, or the Arian, or the 
Macedonian, or the Apollinarian, or the Nestorian, or 
the Eutychian controversies, and to defend some in- 
terpretation of these mysteries which the Church has 
condemned as heretical? One may not appeal to the 
inspired authority of the Scriptures, since for the fact 
of their inspiration the authority of the Church must 
be invoked, and unless she be infallible in^ deciding 
this one would be free to question the inspiration of 
any of the New Testament writings. Nor, abstract- 
ing from the question of inspiration, can it be fairly 
maintained, in face of the facts of history, that the 
work of interpreting scriptural teaching regarding 
these mysteries and several other points of doctrine 
that have been identified with the substance of histor- 
ical Christianity is so easy as to do away with the 
need of a living voice to which, as to the voice of 
Christ Himself, all are bound to submit. 

Unity of Faith was intended by Christ to be one of 
the distinctive notes of His Churcn, and the doctrinal 
authority He set up was intended by His Divme 
guidance and assistance to be really effective in mam- 
taining this unity ; but the history of the early heresies 
and of the Protestant sects proves clearly,^ what 
might indeed have been anticipated a priori, that 
nothing less than an infallible public authority, capa- 
ble of acting decisively whenever the need should rise 
and pronouncing an absolutely final and irreformable 
judment, is really eflScient for this purpose. ^ Prac- 
tically speaking the only alternative to infallibiUty is 
private judgment, and this after some centuries of 
trial has been found to lead inevitably to utter ration- 
alism. If the early definitions of the Church were 
fallible, and therefore reformable, perhaps those are 
right who say to-day that they ought to be discarded 
as being actually erroneous or even pernicious, or at 
least that they ought to be re-interpreted in a way 
that substantially changes their original meaning; 
perhaps, indeed, there is no such thing as absolute 
truth in matters religious! How, for example, is a 
Modernist who takes up this position to be met except 
by insisting that definitive teaching is irreversible and 
unchangeable; that it remains true in its original 
sense for all time; in other words that it is infallible? 
For no one can reasonably hold that fallible doctrinal 
teaching is irreformable, or deny the right of later 
enerations to question the correctness of earlier falli- 
le definitions and call for their revision or correction, 
or even for their total abandonment. 

From these considerations we are justified in con- 
cluding that if Christ really intended His promise to be 
with His Church to be taken seriously, and if He was 
truly the Son of God, omniscient and omnipotent, 
knowing history in advance and able to control its 
course, then the Church is entitled to claim infallible 
doctrinal authority. This conclusion is confirmed by 
considering the awful sanction by which the Church’s 
authority is supported: all who refuse to assent to her 
teaching are threatened with eternal damnation. 
This proves the value Christ Himself set upon His 
own teaching and upon the teaching of the Church 
commissioned to teach in His name; religious indiffer- 
entism is here reprobated in unmistakable terms. 
Nor does such a sanction lose its significance in this 
connexion because the same penalty is threatened 
for disobedience to fallible disciplinary laws, or even 
in some cases for refusing to assent to doctrinal teach- 
ing that is admittedly fallible. Indeed, every mortal 
sin, according to Christ’s teaching, is punishable with 
eternal damnation. But if one believes in the ob- 
jectivity of eternal and immutable truth, he will find 
It difficult to reconcile with a worthy conception of 
the Divine attributes a command under penalty of 
damnation to give unqualified and irrevocable internal 
assent to a large body of professedly Divine docriine, 


the whole of which is possibly false. Nor is this 
difficulty satisfactorily met, as some have attempted 
to meet it, by calling attention to the fact that in the 
Catholic system internal assent is sometimes de- 
manded, under pain of grievous sin, to doctrinal 
decisions that do not profess to be infallible. For, in 
the first place, the assent to be given in such cases is 
recognized as being not irrevocable and irreversible, 
like the assent required in the case of definitive and 
infallible teaching, but merely provisional; and in the 
next place^ internal assent is obligatory only on those 
who can give it consistently with the claims of objec- 
tive truth on their conscience — this conscience, it is 
assumed, being directed by a spirit of generous loyalty 
to genuine Catholic principles. To take a particular 
example, if Galileo, who happened to be right, while 
the ecclesiastical tribunal which condemned him was 
wrong, had really possessed convincing scientific 
evidence in favour of the heliocentric theory, he would 
have been justified in refusing his internal assent to 
the opposite theory, provided that in doing so he 
observed with thorough loyalty all the conditions in- 
volved in the duty of external obedience. Finally, it 
should be observed that fallible provisional teaching, 
as such, derives its binding force principally from the 
fact that it emanates from an authority which is 
competent, if need be, to convert it into infallible 
definitive teaching. Without infallibility in the back- 
ground it would be difficult to establish theoreti- 
cally the obligation of yielding internal assent to the 
Church’s provisional decisions. 

(b) In Matt., xvi, 18, we have the promise that 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail” against the Church 
that is to be built on the rock; and this also, we 
maintain, implies the assurance of the Church’s infalli- 
bility in the exercise of her teaching office. Such a 
promise, of course, must be understood with limita- 
tions according to the nature of the matter to which 
it is applied. As applied to sanctity, for example, 
which 18 essentially a personal and individual affair, 
it does not mean that every member of the Church 
or of her hierarchy is necessarily a saint, but merely 
that the Church, as a whole, will be conspicuous 
among other things for the holiness of life of her mem- 
bers. As applied to doctrine, however — always as- 
suming, as we do, that Christ delivered a bo<ly of 
doctrine the preservation of which in its literal truth 
was to be one of the chief duties of the Church^ — ^it 
would be a mockery to contend that such a promise 
is compatible with the supposition that the Church 
has possibly erred in perhaps the bulk of her dogmatic 
definitions, and that throughout the whole of her 
history she has been threatening men with eternal 
damnation in Christ’s name for refusing to believe 
doctrines that are probably false and were never 
taught by Christ Himself. Could this be the case, 
would it not be clear that the gates of hell can prevail 
•and probably have prevailed most signally against 
the Church? 

(c) In Christ’s discourse to the Apostles at the Last 
Supper several passages occur which clearly imply 
the promise of infallibility; “I will ask the Father, 
and he shall give you another Paraclete, that he may 
abide with you for ever. The spirit of truth ... he 
shall abide with you, and shall be in you” (John, xiv, 
16, 17). “But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he will teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever 
I shall have said to you” (ibid., 26). “ But when he. 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will teach you all 
truth’’ (John, xvi, 13). And the same promise is 
renewed immediately before the Ascension (Acts, i, 
8). Now what does the promise of this perennial and 
efficacious presence and assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of truth, mean in coxmexion with doctrinal 
authorit/, except that the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity is made responsible fear what the Apostles and 
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their successors may define to be part of Christ’s 
teaching? But in so far as the Holy Ghost is respon- 
sible for Church teaching, that teaching is necessarily 
infallible: what the Spirit of truth guarantees cannot 
be false. 

(d) In I Tim., hi, 15, St. Paul speaks of “the house 
of God, which is the church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth”; and this description 
would be something worse than mere exaggeration if 
it had been intended to apply to a fallible Church; it 
would be a false and misleading description. That 
St. Paul, however, meant it to be taken for sober and 
literal truth is abundantly proved by what he insists 
upon so strongly elsewherq, viz., the strictly Divine 
authority of the Gospel which he and the other 
Apostles preached, and which it was the mission of 
their successors to go on preaching without change or 
corruption to the end of time. “When you had re- 
ceived of us”, he writes to the Thessalonians, “the 
word of the hearing of God, you received it not as the 
word of men, but (as it is indeed) the word of God, who 
worketh in you that have believed” (I Thess., li, 13). 
The Gospel, he tells the Corinthians, is intended to 
bring “ into captivity every understanding unto the 
obedience of Christ” (II Cor., x, 5). Indeed, so fixed 
and irreformable is the doctrine that has been taught 
that the Galatians (i, 8) are warned to anathematize 
any one, even an angel from heaven, who should 
preach to them a Gospel other than that which St. 
Paul had preached. Nor was this attitude — ^which is 
intelligible only on the supposition that the Apostolic 
College was infallible — ^peculiar to St. Paul. The 
other Apostles and Apostolic writers were equally 
strong in anathematizing those who preached any 
other Christianity than that which the Apostles had 
preached (cf. II Peter, ii, 1 sqq.; I John, iv, 1 sqq.; 
II John, 7 sqq.; Jude, 4); and St, Paul makes it 
clear that it was not to any personal or private views of 
his own that he claimed to make every understanding 
captive, but to the Gospel which Christ had delivered 
to the Apostolic body. When his own authority as 
an Apostle was challenged, his defence was th4t he 
had seen the risen Saviour and received his mission 
directly from Him^ and that his Gospel was in com- 
plete agreement with that of the other Apostles (see, 
V. g., Gal.j ii, 2-9). Finally, the consciousness of 
corporate infallibility is clearly signified in the ex- 
pression used by the assembled Apostles in the decree 
of the Council of Jerusalem: “It hath seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay no further burden 
upon you”, etc. (Acts, xv, 28). It is true that the 
specific points here dealt with are chiefly disciplinary 
rather than dogmatic, and that no claim to infallibility 
is made in regard to purely disciplinary questions as 
such; but behind, and independent of, disciplinary 
details there was the broad and most important 
dogmatic question to be decided, whether Christians, 
according to Christ’s teaching, were bound to observe 
the Old Law in its integrity, as orthodox Jews of the 
time observed it. This was^the main issue at stake, 
and in deciding it the Apostles claimed to speak in the 
name and with the authority of the Holy Ghost. 
Would men who did not believe that Christ’s promises 
assured them of an infallible Divine guidance have 
presumed to speak in this way? — ^And could they, in 
so believing, Imve misunderstood the Master’s mean- 
ing? 

B. Proof from Trodiiton.—If, during the early cp- 
turies. there was no explicit and formal discussion 
regarding ecclesiastical mfallibility as such, yet the 
Church, in her corporate capacity, after the example 
of the Apostles at Jerusalem, always acted on the 
assumption that she was infallible in doctrinal matters 
and all the great orthodox teachers believed that she 
was so. Those who presumed, on whatever grounds, 
to contradict the Church’s teaching were treated as 
representatives of Antichrist (cf. I John, ii, 18 sq.), 


and were excommunicated and anathematized. It is 
clear from the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch how 
intolerant he was of error, and how firmly convinced 
that the episcopal body was the Divinely ordained 
and Divinely guided organ of truth; nor can any stu- 
dent of early Christian literature deny that, where 
Divine guidance is claimed in doctrinal matters, in- 
fallibility is implied. So intolerant of error was St. 
Polycarp that, as the story goes, when he met Marcion 
on the street in Rome, he did not hesitate to denounce 
the heretic to his face as “the firstborn of Satan”. 
This incident, whether it be true or not, is at any rate 
thoroughly in keeping with the spirit of the age, and 
such a spirit is incompatible with belief in a falKble 
Church. St. Irenaus, who in the disciplinary Paschal 
question favoured compromise for the sake of peace, 
took an altogether different attitude in the doctrinal 
controversy with the Gnostics ; and the ^eat principle 
on which he mainly relies in refuting thelieretics is the 
principle of a living ecclesiastical authority, for which 
he virtually claims infallibility. For example he 
says: “Where the Church is, there also is the Spirit 
of God, and where the Spirit of God is there is the 
Church, and every grace: for the Spirit is truth” 
(Adv. Hser., Ill, xxiv, 1); and again, “Where the 
charismata of the Lord are given, there must we seek 
the truth, i. e. with those to whom belongs the ecclesi- 
astical succession from the Apostles, and the unadul- 
terated and incorruptible word. It is they who . . . 
are the guardians of our faith . . . and securely 
[sine 'peHculo] e^ound the Scriptures to us” (op. cit., 
IV, xxvi, 5). TertuUian, writmg from the Catholic 
standpoint, ridicules the su^estion that the universal 
teachmg of the Church can be wrong: “Swpose now 
that all [the Churches] have erred . , . |Tms would 
mean that] the Holy Spirit has not watched over any 
of them so as to gmde it into the truth, although BLe 
was sent by Christ, and asked from the Father for 
this very purpose — ^that He m^ht be the teacher of 
truth” {doctor veritatis — “De Praescript”, xxxvi, in 
P. L., II, 49). St. Cyprian compares the Church to 
an incorruptible virgm: “Adulterari non potest 
sponsa Christi, incorrupta est et pudica” (De unitate 
eccl,). It is needless to go on multiplying citations, 
since the broad fact is indisputable that in the ante- 
Nicene, no less than in the post-Nicene, period all 
orthodox Christians attributed to the corporate voice 
of the Church, speaking through the body of bishops 
in union with their head and centre, aU the fullness of 
doctrinal authority which the Apostles themselves had 
possessed; and to question the infallibility of that 
authority would have been considered equivalent to 
questionmg God’s veracity and fidelity. It was for 
this reason that during the first three centuries the 
concurrent action of the bishops dispersed throughout 
the world proved to be effective in securing the con- 
demnation and exclusion of certain heresies and main- 
taining Gospel truth in its purity; and when from the 
fourth century onwards it was found expedient to 
assemble oecumenical councils, after the example of 
the Apostles at Jerusalem, it was for the same reason 
that the doctrinal decision of these councils were held 
to be absolutely final and irreformable. Even the 
heretics, for the most part, recognized this principle in 
theory; and if in fact they often ilsfused to submit, 
they did so as a rule on the ground that this or that 
council was not really oecumenical, that it did not 
truly express the corporate voice of the Church, and 
was not, therefore, infallible. This will not be denied 
by anyone who is familiar with the history of the 
doctrinal controveries of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and within the limits of this article we cannot do more 
than call attention to the broad conclusion in proof of 
which it would be easy to cite a great number of 
particular facts and testimonies. 

C. Objections Alleged , — Several of the objections 
usually urged against ecclesiastical infallibility have 
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been anticipated in the preceding sections; but some 
others deserve a passing notice here. (1) It has been 
urged (v. g. Martineau, “Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion”, pp. 66-68) that neither a fallible individual nor 
a collection of fallible individuals can constitute an 
infallible organ. This is quite true in reference 
to natural knowledge and would be also true as ap- 
plied to Church authority if Christianity were assumed 
to be a mere product of natural reason. But we set 
out from an entirely different standpoint. We assume 
as antecedently and independently established that 
God can supematurally guide and enlighten men, 
individually or collectively, in such a way that, not- 
withstanding the natural fallibility of human intelli- 
gence, they may speak and may be known with cer- 
tainty to speak in His name and with His authority, 
so that their utterance may be not merely infallible 
but inspired. And it is only with those who accept 
this standpoint that the question of the Church's 
infallibility can be profitably discussed. 

(2) Agam, it is said that even those who accept the 
supernatural view-point must ultimately fall back on 
fallible human reasoning in attemptmg to prove 
infallibility; that behind any conclusion that is 
proposed on so-called infallible authority there always 
lurljs a premise winch cannot claim for itself more 
than a merely human and fallible certainty; and 
that, since the strength of a conclusion is no Renter 
than that of its weaker premise, the principle of in- 
fallibility is a useless as well as an illogical importation 
into Christian theology. This is a Ime of argument 
frequently used by Salmon (Infallibility, pp. 47-49, 
57 sq., 79, 279, etc.), one of the subtlest of the recent 
opponents of infallibility who have written from 
what might be described as the orthodox Protestant 
standpoint. In reply it is to be observed that this 
argument, if valid, would prove very much more than 
it IS here introduced to prove; that it would indeed 
undermine the very foundations of Christian faith. 
For example, on purely rational grounds I have only 
moral certainty that God Himself is infallible or that 
Christ was the infallible mediator of a Divine Revela- 
tion; yet if I am to give a rational defence of my faith, 
even m mysteries which I do not comprehend, I must 
do so by appealing to the infallibility of God and^ of 
Christ. But according to the logic of the objection 
this appeal would be futile and the assent of faith 
considered as a rational act would be no firmer or more 
secure than natural human knowledge. The truth is 
that the inferential process here and in the case of 
ecclesiastical infallibility transcends the rule of formal 
logic that is alleged. Assent is given not to the logical 
force of the syllogism, but directly to the authority 
which the inference serves to introduce; and this 
holds good in a measure even when there is question 
of mere fallible authority. Once we come to believe 
in and rely upon authority we can afford to overlook 
the means by which we were brought to accept it, just 
as a man who has reached a solid standing place where 
he wishes to remain no longer relies on the frail ladder 
by which he mounted. It cannot be said that there is 
any essential difference in this respect between Divine 
and ecclesiastical infallibility. The latter of course 
is only a means by which we are put under subjection 
to the former in regard to a body of truth once re- 
vealed and to be believed by all men to the end of 
time, and no one can fairly deny that it is useful, not 
to say necessary, for that purpose. Its alternative is 
private judgment, and history has shown to what 
results this alternative inevitably leads. 

(3) Again, it is urged that the kind of submission 
demanded by infallible authority is incompatible with 
the rights of reason and of legitimate inquiry and 
peculation, and tends to give to one's faith in his 
Creed a dry, formal, proud, and intolerant character 
which contrasts unfavourably with the warm- 
hearted, humble, and tolerant faith of the man who 


believes on conviction after free personal inquiry. 
In reply it is sufficient to say that submission to in- 
fallible authority implies no abdication of reason, nor 
does it impose any undue check on the believer’s free- 
dom to pursue inquiry and speculation. Were it so, 
how could one believe in revealed doctrine at all with- 
out being accused, as unbelievers do accuse Christians, 
of committing intellectual suicide? If one believes in 
revelation at all one does so in deference to God’s au- 
thority, an authority that is surely infallible; and so 
far as the principle of the objection is concerned there 
is no difference between ecclesiastical and Divine in- 
fallibility. It is somewhat surprising, therefore, that 
professing Christians should recur to such an argu- 
ment, winch, if consistently urged, would be fatal to 
their own position. And as regards freedom of in- 
quiry and speculation in reference to revealed doc- 
trines themselves, it should be observed that true 
freedom in this as in other matters does not mean un- 
bridled licence. Really effective authoritative con- 
trol is always necessary to prevent liberty from 
degenerating into anarchy, and in the sphere of Chris- 
tian doctrine — we are arguing only wuth those who 
admit that Christ delivered a body of doctrine that 
was to be held as eternally true — from the very nature 
of the case, the only effective barrier against Rational- 
ism — ^the equivalent of political anarchy — is an in- 
fallible ecclesiastical authority. This authority, 
therefore, by its decisions merely curtails personal 
freedom of inquiry in religious matters in the same 
way, and by an equally valid title, as the supreme 
authority in the State, restricts the liberty of private 
citizens. 

Moreover, as in a well ordered state there remains 
within the law a large margin for the exercise of per- 
sonal freedom, so in the Church there is a very exten- 
sive domain which is given over to theological 
speculation; and even in regard to doctrines that have 
been infallibly defined there is always room for further 
inquiry so as the better to understand, explain, de- 
fend, and expand them. The only thing one may not 
do is to deny or change them. Then, in reply to the 
charge of intolerance, it may be said that if this be 
taken to mean an honest and sincere repudiation of 
Liberalism and Rationalism, infallibilists must plead 
guilty to the charge; but in doing so they are in good 
company. Christ Himself was intolerant in this 
sense; so were His Apostles; and so were all the great 
champions of historical Christianity in every age. 
Finally, it is altogether untrue, as every Catholic 
knows and feels^ that faith which allows itstilf to be 
guided by infallible ecclesiastical authority is less in- 
timately personal or less genuine in any way than 
faith based on private judgment. If this docile loy- 
alty to Divine authority which true faith implies 
means anything, it means that one must listen to the 
voice of those whom God has expressly appointed to 
teach in His name, rather than to one's own private 

i ’udgment deciding what God’s teaching ought to be. 
for to this, in final analysis, the issue is reduced; and 
he who chooses to make himself, instead of the au- 
thority which God has instituted, the final arbiter in 
matters of faith is far from possessing the true spirit 
of faith, which is the foundation of charity and of the 
whole supernatural life. 

(4) Again, it is urged by our opponents that infallibil- 
ity as exercised by the Catholic Church has shown 
itself to be a failure, since, in the first place, it has not 
prevented schisms and heresies in the Christian body, 
and, in the second place, has not attempted to settle 
for Catholics themselves many important questions, 
the final settlement of which would lie a great relief to 
believers by freeing them from anxious and distress- 
ing doubts. In reply to the first point it is enough to 
say that the purpose for which Christ endoweci the 
Church with infallibility was not to prevent the occur- 
rence of schisms and heresies, which He foresaw and 
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foretold, but to take away all justification for their 
occurrence, men were left free to disrupt the unity of 
Faith inculcated by Christ in the same way as they 
were left free to disobey any other commandment, but 
heresy was intended to be no more justifiable objec- 
tively than homicide or adultery. In reply to the 
second point we would observe that it seems highly 
inconsistent for the same objector to blame Catholics 
in one breath for having too much defined doctrine in 
their Creed and, in the next breath, to find fault with 
them for having too little. Either part of the accusa- 
tion, in so far as it is founded, is a sufficient answer to 
the other. Catholics as a matter of fact do not feel 
in any way distressed either by the restrictions, on the 
one hand, which infallible definitions impose or, on the 
other hand, by the liberty as to non-defined matters 
which they enjoy, and they can afford to decline the 
services of an opponent who is determined at all costs 
to invent a grievance for them. The objection is 
based on a mechanical conception of the function of 
infallible authority, as if this were fairly comparable, 
for example, to a clock which is supposed to tell us 
unerringly not only the large divisions of time such as 
the hours, i^ut also, if it is to be useful as a time- 
keeper, the minutes and even the seconds. Even if we 
admit the propriety of the illustration, it is obvious 
that a clock which records the hours correctly, without 
imlicating the smaller fractions of time, is a very use- 
ful instrument, and that it would be foolish to refuse 
to follow it because it is not provided with a minute or 
a second hand on the dial. But it is perhaps best to 
avoid such mechanical illustrations altogether. The 
Catholic l)cliever who has real faith in the efficiency of 
Christ’s promises will not doubt but that the Holy 
Ghost who abides in the Church, and Whose assist- 
ance guarantees the infallibility of her definitions, will 
also provide that any definition that may be necessary 
or expedient for the safeguarding of Christ’s teaching 
will bo given at tho opportune moment, and that such 
<icfinable questions as are left undefined may, for the 
time being at leastj be allowed to remain so without 
-detriment to the faith or morals of the faithful. 

(5) Finally, it is objected that the acceptance of 
■ecclesiastical infallibility is incompatible with the 
theory of doctrinal development which Catholics com- 
monly admit. But so far is this from being true that 
it is impossible to frame any theory of development, 
consistent with Catholic principles, in which infallible 
authority is not recognized as a guiding and controlling 
factor. For development in the Catholic sense does 
not mean that the Church ever changes her definitive 
teaching, but merely that as time goes on and human 
science advances, her teaching is more deeply analysed, 
more fully comprehended, and more perfectly co- 
-ordinated and explained in itself and in its bearings on 
other departments of knowledge. It is only on the 
false supposition that development means change in 
definitive teaching that the objection has any real 
force. We have confined our attention to what we 
may describe as the rational objections against the 
Catholic doctrine of infallibility, omitting all mention 
of the interminable exegetical difficulties which Prot- 
estant theologians have raised against the Catholic 
interpretation of Christ’s promises to His Church, 
The necessity for noticing tnese latter has been done 
away with by the growth of Rationalism, the logical 
successor of old-time Protestantism. If the infallible 
Divine authority of Christ, and the historicity of His 
promises to which we have appealed, be admitted, 
there is no reasonable escape from the conclusion 
which the Catholic Church has drawn from those 
promises. 

III. Organs op Infallibility. — Having estab- 
lished the general doctrine of the Churches infallibility, 
we naturSly proceed to ask what are the organs 
through which the voice of infallible authority makes 
itself neard. We have already seen that it is only in 


the episcopal body which has succeeded to the college 
of Apostles that infallible authority resides, and that 
it is possible for the authority to be effectively exer- 
cised by this body, dispersed throughout the world, 
but united in bonds of communion with Peter’s suc- 
cessor, who is its visible head and centre. During the 
interval from the council of the Apostles at Jerusalem 
to that of their successors at Nicaea this ordinary 
every-day exercise of episcopal authority was found to 
be sufficiently effective for the needs of the time, but 
when a crisis like the Arian heresy arose, its effective- 
ness was discovered to be inadequate, as was indeed 
inevitable by reason of the practical difficulty of veri- 
fying that fact of moral unanimity, once any consid- 
erable volume of dissent had to be faced. And while 
for subsequent ages down to our own day it continues 
to be theoretically true that the Church may, by the 
exercise of this ordinary teaching authority, arrive at 
a final and infallible decision regarding doctrinal ques- 
tions, it is true at the same time that in practice it may 
be impossible to prove conclusively that such una- 
nimity as may exist has a strictly definitive value in any 
particular case, unless it has been embodied in a de- 
cree of an oecumenical council, or in the ex cathedra 
teaching of the pope, or, at least, in some definite 
formula such as the Athanasian Creed. Hence, for 
practical purposes and in so far as the special question 
of infallibility is concerned, we may neglect the so- 
called ‘^magisterium ordinarium” and confine our 
attention to oecumenical councils and the pope. 

A. (Ecumenical Councils. — (1) An oecumenical or 
general, as distinguished from a particular or provin- 
cial council, is an assembly of bishops which juridically 
represents the universal Church as hierarchically con- 
stituted by Christ; and, since the primacy of Peter 
and of his successor, the pope, is an essential feature in 
the hierarchical constitution of the Church, it follows 
that there can be no such thing as an oecumenical 
council independent of, or m opposition to, the pope. 
No body can perform a strictly corporate function 
validly without the consent and co-operation of ^ its 
head. Hence (a) the right to summon an oecumenical 
council belongs properly to the pope alone, though by 
his express or presumed consent given ante or post 
f actum, the summons may be issued, as in the case of 
most of the early councils, in the name of the civil 
authority. For oecumenicity in the adequate sense 
all the bishops of the world in communion with the 
Holy See should be summoned but it is not required 
that all or even a majority should be present, (d) As 
regards the conduct of the deliberations, the right of 
presidency, of course, belongs to the pope or his repre- 
sentative; while as regards the decisions arrived at 
unanimity is not required, (c) Finally, papal appro- 
bation is required to give cecumemcal value and 
authority to conciliar decrees, and this must be subse- 
quent to conciliar action, unless the pope, by his per- 
sonal presence and conscience, has already given his 
official ratification (for details see Councils, Gen- 
bral). 

(2) That an oecumenical council which satisfies the 
conditions above stated is an organ of infallibility will 
not be denied by anyone who admits that the Church 
is endowed with infallible doctrinal authority.^ How, 
if not through such an organ;' could infallible sffithority 
effectively express itself — ^unless indeed through the 
pope? If Christ promised to be present with even 
two or three of His disciples gathered together in His 
name (Matt., xviii, 20), a fortiori will He be present 
efficaciously in a representative assembly of His au- 
thorized teadhers; and the Paraclete whom He prom- 
ised will be present, so that whatever the council d^ 
fines may be prefaced with the Apostolic formula, ‘^it 
hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us ”. And 
this is the view which the councils held regarding their 
own authority and upon which the defender of orth(> 
doxy insisted. The councils insisted on their defim- 
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tions being accepted under pain of anathema, while St. 
Athanasius, for example, says that “the word of the 
Lord pronounced by the oecumenical synod of Nicaea 
stands for ever” (Ep. ad Afros, n. 2, in P G., XXVI, 
1031), and St. Leo the Great proves the unchangeable 
character of definitive conciliar teaching on the ground 
that God has irrevocably confirmed its tpth — “uni- 
versse fraternitatis irretractabili firmavit assensu” 
(Ep. cxx, 1, in P. L., LIV, 1047). 

(3) It remains to be observed, in opposition to the 
theory of conciliar infallibility usually defended by 
High Church Anglicans, that once the requisite 
papal confirmation has been g|iven the doctrinal de- 
cisions of an oecumenical council become infallible and 
irreformable; there is no need to wait perhaps hun- 
dreds of years for the unanimous acceptance and ap- 
probation of the whole Christian world . Such a theory 
really amounts to a denial of conciliar infallibility, and 
sets up in the final court of appeal an altogether vague 
and ineffective tribunal. If the theory be true, were 
not the Arians perfectly justified in their prolonged 
struggle to reverse Nicsea, and has not the persistent 
refusal of the Nestorians down to our own day to ac- 
cept Ephesus and of the Monophysites to accept 
Chalcedon been sufficient to defeat the ratification of 
those councils? No workable rule can be given for 
deciding when such subsequent ratification as this 
theory requires becomes effective; and even if this 
could be done in the case of some of the earlier councils 
whose definitions are received by the Anglicans, it 
would still be true that since the Photian schism it has 
been practically impossible to secure any such consen- 
sus as is required — in other words that the working of 
infallible authority, the purpose of which is to teach 
every generation, has been suspended since the ninth 
century, and that Christ’s promises to His Church have 
been falsified. It is consoling, no doubt, to cling to the 
abstract doctrine of an infallible authority, but if one 
adopts a theory which represents that authority as 
unable to fulfil its appointed task during the greater 
part of the Church’s life, it is not easy to see how this 
consolatoiy belief is anything more than a delusion. 

B. The Pope, — (1) The Vatican Council has defined 
as “a divinely revealed dogma” that “the Roman 
Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra — that is, when in 
the exercise of his oflSce as pastor and teacher of all 
Christians he defines, by virtue of his supreme Apos- 
tolic authority, a doctrine of faith or morals to be held 
by the whole Church — is, by reason of the Divine as- 
sistance promised to him in blessed Peter, possessed of 
that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer 
wished His Church to be endowed in defining doctrines 
of faith and morals; and consequently that such defi- 
nitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of their 
own nature (ex scse) and not by reason of the Church’s 
consent” (Denzinger, no. 1839 — old no. 1680). For the 
correct understanding of this definition it is to be 
noted, in the first place, that what is claimed for the 
pope is infallibility merely^^npt impeccability or inspi- 
ration (see above under I). In"?he next place the in- 
fallibility claimed for the jpope is the same m its nature, 
scope, and extent as that which the Church as a whole 
possesses; nor does his ex cathedra teaching, in order 
to be infallible, require to be ratified by the Church’s 
consent. The pope teaching ex cathedra is an inde- 
pendent organ of infallibility. In the third place, 
infallibility is not attributed to every doctrinal act of 
the pope j but only to his ex cathedra teaching; and 
the conditions retired for ex cathedra teaching are 
mentioned in the Vatican decree: (a) The pontiff must 
teach in his public and official capacity as pastor and 
doctor of all Christians, not merely in his private capac- 
ity as a theologian, preacher or allocutionist, nor in 
his capacity as a temporal prince or as a mere ordinary 
of the Diocese of Rome. It must be clear that he 
speaks as spiritual head of the Church universal, (b) 
Then it is only when, in this capacity, he teaches sonde 


doctrine of faith or morals that he is infallible (see be- 
low, IV). (c) Further it must be sufficiently evident 
that he intends to teach with all the fullness and final- 
ity of his supreme Apostolic authority, in other words 
that he wishes to determine some point of doctrine in 
an absolutely final and irrevocable way, or to define it 
in the technical sense (see Definition). These are 
well-recognized formula3 by means of which the defin- 
ing intention may be manifested, (d) Finally for an 
ex cathedra decision it must be clear that the pope in- 
tends to bind the whole Church, to demand internal 
assent from all the faithful to his teaching under pain 
of incurring spiritual shipwreck {naxifragium fidei)^ 
according to the expression used by Pius IX in defining 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 
Theoretically, this intention might be made suffi- 
ciently clear in a papal decision which is addressed 
only to a particular Church; but in present day condi- 
tions, when it is so easy to communicate with tne most 
distant parts of the earth and to secure a literally 
universal promulgation of papal acta, the presumption 
is that unless the pope formally addresses the whole 
Church in the recognized official way, he does not in- 
tend his doctrinal teaching to be held by all the faith- 
ful as ex cathedra and infallible. 

It should be observed in conclusion that papal 
infallibility is a personal and incommunicable charis- 
ma, which is not shared by any pontifical tribunal. It 
was promised directly to Peter, and to each of Peter’s 
successors in the primacy, but not as a prerogative 
the exercise of which could be delegated to others. 
Hence doctrinal decisions or instructions issued by 
the Roman congregations, even when approved by 
the pope in the ordinary way, have no claim to be 
considered infallible. To be infallible they must be 
issued by the pope himself in his own name according 
to the conditions already mentioned as requisite for 
ex cathedra teaching. 

(2) Proof of Papal Infallibility. — (a) From Holy 
Scripture. — From Holy Scripture, as already stated, 
the special proof of the pope’s infallibility is, if any- 
thing, stronger and clearer than the general proof of 
the infallibility of the Church as a whole, just as the 
proof of his primacy is stronger and clearer than any 
proof that can be advanced independently for the 
Apostolic authority of the episcopate. 

(i) “ . . . thou art Peter (Kepha) ”, said Christ, 
‘*and upon this rock (kepha) I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” 
(Matt., xvi, 18). Various attempts have been made 
by opponents of the papal claims to get rid of the 
only obvious and natural meaning of these words, 
according to which Peter is to be the rock-foundation 
of the Church, and the source of its indefectibility 
against the gates of hell. It has been suggested, for 
example, that “ this rock” is Christ Himself, or that it 
is Peter’s faith (typifying the faith of future oelievers), 
not his person and office, on which the Church is to be 
built. But these and similar interpretations simply 
destroy the logical coherency of Christ’s statement and 
are excluded by the Greek and Latin texts, in which a 
kind of play upon the words JXirpot f Petrus) and ir^pa 
(petra) is clearly intended, and still more forcibly by 
the original Aramaic which Christ spoke, and in which 
the same word K^pha must have been used in both 
clauses. And granting, as the best modem non- 
Catholic commentators grant, that this text of St. 
Matthew contains the promise that St. Peter was to be 
the rock-foundation of the Church, it is impossible to 
deny that Peter’s successors in the primacy are heirs 
to this promise — unless, indeed, one Is willing to admit 
the principle, which would be altogether subversive 
of the hierarcnial system, that the authority bestowed 
by Christ on the Apostles was not intended to be 
transmitted to their successors, and to abide in the 
Church permanently. Peter’s headship was as much 
emphasized by Christ Himself, and was as clearly 
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recognized in the infant Church, as was the enduring 
authority of the episcopal body; and it is a puzzle 
which the Catholic finds it hard to solve, how those 
who deny that the supreme authority of Peter’s suc- 
cessor is an essential factor in the constitution of the 
Church can consistently maintain the Divine author- 
ity of the episcopate. Now, as we have already seen, 
the doctrinal indefectibility is certainly implied in 
Christ’s promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against His Church, and cannot be effectively secured 
without doctrinal infallibility; so that if Christ’s 
promise means anything— if Peter’s successor is in 
any true sense the foundation and source of the 
Church’s indefectibility-— he must by virtue of this 
office be also an organ of ecclesiastical infallibility. 
The metaphor used clearly implies that it was the 
rock-foundation which was to give stability to the 
superstructure, not the superstructure to the rock. 

Nor can it be said that this argument fails by prov- 
ing too much — by proving, that is, that the pope 
should be impeccable, or at least that he should be a 
saint, since, if the Church must be holy in order to 
overcome the gates of hell, the example and inspi- 
ration of holiness ought to be given by mm who is tne 
visible foundation of the Church’s indefectibility. 
Prom the very nature of the case a distinction must be 
made between sanctity or impeccability, and infallible 
doctrinal authority. Personal sanctity is essentially 
incommunicable as between men, and cannot affect 
others except in fallible and indirect ways, as by 
prayer or example; but doctrinal teaching which is 
accepted as infallible is capable of securing that cer- 
tainty and consequent unity of faith by which, as well 
as by other bonus, the members of Christ’s visible 
Church were to be “compacted and fitly joined to- 
gether” (Eph., iv, 16). It is true, of course, that 
infallible teaching, especially on moral questions, 
helps to promote sanctity among those who accept, 
but no one will seriously suggest that, if Christ had 
made the pope impeccable as well as infallible, He 
would thereby have provided for th^ersonal sanctity 
of individual believers any more efficiently than, on 
Catholic principles, He has actually done, 

(ii) Christ said to St. Peter — and to his successors 
in the primacy: “Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath 
desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat: 
But I have prayed ror thee, that thy faith fail not: 
and thou, bemg once converted, confirm thy brethren ” 
(Luke, xxii, 31-32.) This special prayer of Christ was 
for Peter alone in his capacity as head of the Church, 
as is clear from the text and context; and since we 
cannot doubt the efficacy of Christ’s prayer, it follows 
that to St. Peter and his successors the office was 
personally committed of authoritatively confirming 
the brethren— other bishops, and believers generally 
—in the faith; and this implies infallibility. 

(iii) In John, xxi, 15-17, we have the record of 
Christ's thrice-repeated demand for a confession of 
Peter’s love and the thrice-repeated commission to 
feed the lambs and the sheep: When therefore they 
had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter: Simon, of 
John, lovest thou me more than these? He saith to 
him; Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. He 
saith to him : Feed my lambs. He saith to him again: 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou me ? He saith to him: 
Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. He saM 
to him: Feed my lambs. He said to him the third 
time; Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? Pe^r was 

E ieved, because he had said to him the third time: 

ovest thou me? And he said to him: Lord, thou 
knowest all thin^: thou knowest that I love thee. 
He said to him; feed my sheep/' Here the oomple^ 
and flupMme wrtcaal charge of the whole of Chnst s 
w wett as iambes— is given to St. Peter 
and hffSwoWSOi#, and in this is undoubtedly com- 
prised SKW«8e doctrinal authonty. But, as we have 
alrea«%' swn, doetrinal authority m the Church cannot 


really effective in securing the unity of faith in- 
tended by Christ, unless in the last resort it is in- 
fallible. It is futile to contend, as non-CathoUcs have 
often done, that this passage is merely a record of 
Peter’s restoration to his personal share in the collec- 
tive Apostolic authority, which he had forfeited by 
his triple denial. It is quite probable that the reason 
why Christ demanded the triple confession of love was 
as a set-off to the triple denial; but if Christ’s words 
in this and in the otner passages quoted mean any- 
thing, and if they are to be understood in the same 
obvious and natural way in which defenders of the 
Divine authority of the episcopate understand the 
words elsewhere addressed to the .i^ostles collectively, 
there is no denying that the Petrine and papal 
claims are more clearly supported by the Gospels 
than are those of a monarchical episcopate. It is 
equally futile to contend that these promises were 
made, and this power given, to Peter merely the 
representative or the Apostolic college; in the texts 
of the Gospel, Peter is individually singled out and 
addressed with particular emphasis, so that, unless by 
denying with the rationalist the genuineness of Christ’s 
words, there is no logical escape from the Catholic 
position. Furthermore, it is clear from such evidence 
as the Acts of the Apostles supply, that Peter’s suprem- 
acy was recognized in the infant Church (see Pri- 
macy) , and if this supremacy was intended to be effica- 
cious for the purpose for which it was instituted,^ it 
must have included the prerogative of doctrinal in- 
fallibility. 

(b) Proof from Tradition. — One need not expect 
to fiiad in the early centuries a formal and explicit 
recognition throughout the Church either of the pri- 
macy or of the infallibility of the pope in the terms 
in which these doctrines are defined by the Vatican 
Council. But the fact cannot be denied that from the 
beginning there was a wide-spread acknowledment 
by other churches of some kind of supreme aumority 
in the Roman pontiff in regard not only to disciplinary 
but also to doctrinal affairs. This is clear, for exam- 
ple, from Clement’s Letter to the Corinthians at the 
end of the first century, from the way in which, 
shortly afterwards, Ignatius of Antioch addresses the 
Roman Church; from the conduct of Pope Victor in 
the latter half of the second century, in connexion 
with the paschal controversy; from the teaching of 
St. Irenseus, who lays it down as a practical rule that 
conformity with Rome is a sufficient proof of Aposto- 
licity of doctrine against the heretics (Adv. Har., Ill, 
iii) ; from the correspondence between Pope Dionysius 
and his namesake at Alexandria in the second half of 
the third century; and from many other facts tlmt 
might be mentioned (see Primacy.) Even heretics 
recognized something special in the doctrinal author- 
ity of the pope, and some of them, like Marcion in the 
second century and Pelagius and Coelestius in the 
first quarter of the fifth, appealed to Rome in the 
hope of obtaining a reversal of their condemnation 
by provincial bishops or synods. And in the age of 
the councils, from Nicsea onwards, there is a suffi- 
ciently explicit and formal aobaowledgment of the 
doctrinal supremacy of the Bishop oi Rome. St. 
Augustine, for example, voices the prevatog Catholic 
sentiment when in reference to the Pelagian affair he 
declares, in a sermon delivered at Carthage after the 
receipt of Pope Innocent’s letter, confirming the de- 
crees of the Council of Carthage: “ Rome’s reply has 
come; the case is closed” (Inas etiam rescript^ vene~ 
runt: causa finita est. Serm. cxxxi, o. x, in P. L., 
XXXVIII, 734); and again when in reference to the 
same subject he insists that “all doubt has been re- 
moved by the letter of Pope Innocent of blessed 
memory” (C. Duas Epp. Pelag., II, iii, 5, in P. L., 
XLIV. 574) . And what is still more important, is the 
explicit recognition in formal terms, by councils which 
are admitted to be oecumenical, of the finality, and by 
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implication the infallibility, of papal teaching. Thus 
the Fathers of Ephesus (431) declare that they “are 
compelled'^ to condemn the heresy of Nestonus ''by 
the sacred canons and by; the letter of our holy father 
and co-minister, Celestine the Bishop of Rome” 
(Hardouin, I, 1471). Twenty years later (451) the 
Fathers of Chalcedon, after hearing Leo’s letter read, 
make themselves responsible for the statement: “so 
do we all believe . . . Peter has spoken through 
Leo” (Hardouin, II, 306). More than two centuries 
later, at the Third Council of Constantinople (680- 
681), the same formula is repeated: “Peter has 
spoken through Agatho” (Hardouin, III, 1422). After 
the lapse of still two other centuries, and shortly be- 
fore the Photian schism, the profession of faith drawn 
up by Pope Hormisdas was accepted by the Fourth 
Council of Constantinople (869-870), and in this pro- 
fession, it is stated that, by virtue of Christ's ^irom- 
ise: “Thou art Peter, etc.”, “the Catholic religion is 
preserved inviolable in the Apostolic See " (Thiel, 
Epp. Rom. Pont., I, 853; Denzinger, 171-2 — old no. 
141). Finally the reunion Council of Florence (1438- 
1445), repeating what had been substantially con- 
tained in the profession of faith of Michael Paleeologus 
approved by the Second Council of Lyons (1274) 
(Denzinger, 466 — old no. 389), defined “that the holy 
Apostolic see and the Roman pontiff holds the primacy 
over the whole world; and that the Roman pontiff 
himself is the successor of the blessed Peter, Prince of 
the Apostles and the true Vicar of Christ, and the 
head of the whole Church, and the father and teacher 
of all Christians, and that to him in blessed Peter the 
full power of feeding, ruling and governing the univer- 
sal Church was given by our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
this is also recognized in the acts of the oecumenical 
council and in the sacred canons {quemadmodum 
etfam . . . confonetwr— Denzinger, 694 — old no. 587). 
Thus it is clear that the Vatican Council introduced 
no new doctrine when it defined the infallibility of 
the pope, but merely re-asserted what had been im- 
plicitly admitted and acted upon from the beginning 
and had even been explicitly proclaimed and in 
equivalent terms by more than one of the early oecu- 
menical councils. Until the Photian Schism in the 
East and the Gallican movement in the West (see 
Gallicanism) there was no formal denial of papal 
supremacy, or of papal infallibility as an adjunct of 
supreme doctrinal authority, while the instances of 
their formal acknowledgment that have been referred 
to in the early centuries are but a few out of the 
multitude that might be quoted. 

(c) Objections alleged.—The only noteworthy ob- 
jections against papal infallibility, as distinct from 
the infallibility of the Church at large, are based on 
certain historical instances in which it is alleged that 
certain popes in the ex cathedra exercise of their office 
have actually taught heresy and condemned as hereti- 
cal what has afterwards turned out to be true. The 
chief instances usually appealed to are those of Popes 
Liberius, Honorius, and Vigilius in the early centuries, 
and the Galileo affair at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

(i) Liberius, it is alleged, subscribed an Arian or 
Semi-Arian creed drawn up by the Council of Sirmium 
and anathematized St. Athanasius, the great cham- 
pion of Nicaca, as a heretic. But even if this were an 
accurate statement of historical fact, it is a very 
inadequate statement. The all-important circum- 
stance should be added that the pope so acted under 
pressure of a very cruel coercion, which at once de- 
prives his action of any claim to be considered ex 
cathedra, and that he himself, as soon as he had re- 
covered his liberty, made amends for the moral weak- 
ness he had been guilty of. This is a quite satisfac- 
tory answer to the objection, but it ought to be added 
that there is no evidence whatever that Liberius ever 
anathematized St. Athanasius expressly as a heretic, 


and that it remains a moot point which of three or 
four Sirmian creeds he subscribed, two of which con- 
tamed no positive assertion of heretical doctrine and 
were defective merely for the negative reason that 
they failed to insist on the full definition of Nicaea (see 
Liberius, Saint, Pope). 

(ii) The charge against Pope Honorius is a double 
one: that, when appealed to in the Monothelite con- 
troversy, he actually taught the Monothelite heresy in 
his two letters to Sergius ; and that he was condemned 
as a heretic by the Sixth CEcumenical C’ouncil, the de- 
crees of which were approved by Leo II. But in the 
first place it is quite clear from "the tone and terms of 
these letters that, so far from intending to give any 
final, or ex cathedra, decision on the doctrinal question 
at issue, Honorius merely tried to allay the rising bit- 
terness of the controversy by securing silence. In the 
next place, taking the letters as they stand, the very 
most that can be clearly and incontrovcrtibly deduced 
from them is, that Honorius was not a profound or 
acute theologian, and that he allowed himself to be 
confused and misled by the wily Sergius as to what the 
issue really was and too readily accepted the latter’s 
misrepresentation of his opponents’ position, to the 
effect that the assertion of two wills m (Uirist meant 
two contrary or discordant wills. Finally, in refer- 
ence to the condemnation of Honorius as a heretic, it 
is to be remembered that there is no ecumenical sen- 
tence affirming the fact either that Hoiiorius’s letters 
to Sergius contain heresy, or that they wore intended 
to define the question with which they deal. The 
sentence passed by the fathers of the council has oecu- 
menical value only in so far as it was approved by I^eo 
II; but, in approving the condemnation of Honorius, 
his successor adds the very important qualification 
that he is condemned, not for the doctrinal reason that 
he taught heresy, but on the moral ground that he was 
wanting in the vidlance expected from him in his 
Apostolic office and thereby allowed a heresy to make 
headway which he should have crushed in its begin- 
nings (see Honorius, Pope) . 

(iii) There is still less reason for trying to found an 
objection to papal infallibility on the wavering con- 
duct of Pope Vigilius in connexion with the contro- 
versy of the Three Chapters; and it is all the more 
needless to delay upon this instance as most modern 
opponents of the papal claims no longer appeal to it 
(see Vigilius, Pope; Three Chaptkhh). 

(iv) As to the Galileo affair (see Ciaijleo), it is 
quite enough to point out the fact that the condemna- 
tion of the heliocentric theory was the work of a falli- 
ble tribunal. The pope cannot delegate the exercise 
of his infallible authority to the Homan Cbngrega- 
tions, and whatever issues formally in the name of any 
of these, even when approved and confirmed in the 
ordinary official way by the pope, does not pretenil to 
be ex cathedra and infallible. Th(‘ pope, of course, can 
convert doctrinal decisions of the Holy Office, which 
are not in themselves infallible, into ex cathedra papal 
pronouncements, but in doing so he must comply with 
the conditions already explained — which neither Paul 
V nor Urban VIII did in the Galileo case. 

The broad fact, therefore, remains certain that no 
ex cathedra definition of any pope has ever been shown 
to be erroneous. 

C. Mutual Relations of the Organs of Infallibility . — 
(1) A few brief remarks under this head will serve to 
make the Catholic conception of ecclesiastical infalli- 
bility still clearer. Three organa have been men- 
tioned: the bishops dispersed throughout the world in 
union with the Holy See; oecumenical councils under 
the headship of the pope; and the pope himself sepa- 
rately. Through the first of these is exercised what 
theologians describe as the ordinarium magUterium) 
i.e. the common or everyday teaching authority of the 
Church; through the second and third the magisterium 
solemne, or undeniably definitive authority. Practi- 
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cally speaking, at the present day, and for many cen- 
turies in the past, only the decisions of oecumenical 
councils and the ex cathedra teaching of the pope have 
been treated as strictly definitive in the canonical 
sense, and the function of the magisterium ordinarium 
has been concerned with the effective promulgation 
and maintenance of what has been formally defined by 
the magisterium solemne or may be legitimately de- 
duced from its definitions. 

(2) Even the ordinarium magisterium is not inde- 
pendent of the pope. In other words, it is only bish- 
ops who are in corporate union with the pope, the 
Divinely constituted head and centre of Christ's mysti- 
cal body, the one true Church, who have any claim to 
share in the charisma by which the infallibility of their 
morally unanimous teaching is divinely guaranteed 
according to the terms of Christ’s promises. And as 
the pope’s supremacy is also an essential factor in the 
constitution of an oecumenical council — and has in 
fact been the formal and determining factor in decid- 
ing the oecumenicity of those very councils whose 
authority is recognized by Eastern schismatics and 
Anglicans — ^it naturally occurs to enquire how concil- 
iar infallibility is related to papal. Now this relation, 
in the Catholic view, may be explained briefly as fol- 
lows: (a) Theories of conciliar and of papal infallibil- 
ity do not logically stand or fall together, since in the 
Catholic view the co-operation and confirmation of the 
pope in his purely primatial capacity are necessary, 
according to the Divine constitution of the Church, for 
the oecumenicity and infallibility of a council. This 
has, de facto j been the formal test of oecumenicity; and 
it would be necessary even in the hypothesis that the 
ope himself were fallible. An infallible organ may 
e constituted by the head and members of a corporate 
body acting jointly, although neither taken separately 
is infallible. Hence the pope teaching ex cathedra and 
an oocumenical council subject to the approbation of 
the pope as its head are distinct organs of infallibility, 
(b) Hence, also, the Gallioan contention is excluded, 
that an oocumenical council is superior, either in juris- 
diction or in doctrinal authority, to a certainly legiti- 
mate pope, and that one may appeal from the latter to 
the former. N or is this conclusion contradicted by the 
fact that, for the purpose of putting an end to the 
Great Western Schism and securing a certainly legiti- 
mate pope, the Council of Constance deposed John 
XXIll, whose election was considered doubtful, the 
other probably legitimate claimant, Gregory XIL 
having resigned. This was what might be described 
as an extra-constitutional crisis; and, as the Church 
has a right in such circumstances to remove reasonable 
doubt and provide a pope whose claims would be in- 
disputable, even an acephalous council, supported by 
the body of bishops throughout the world, was com- 
petent to meet this altogether exceptional emergency 
without thereby setting up a precedent that could be 
erected into a regular constitutional rule, as the Galil- 
eans wrongly imagined, (c) A similar exceptional 
situation might arise were a pope to become a public 
heretic, i. e., were he publicly and officially to teach 
some doctrine clearly opposed to what has been de- 
fined as defide cathohcA, But in this case many theo- 
logians hold that no formal sentence of dep^osition 
would be required, as, by becoming a public neretic, 
the pope would ipso facto cease to be pope. This, 
however, is a hypothetical case which has never actu- 
ally occurred; even the case of Honorius, were it 
proved that he taught the Monothelite heresy, would 
not be a case in point, 

rV. Scope and Object of Infallibility.— ( 1) In 
the Vatican definition infallibility (whether of the 
Church at large or of the pope) is affirmed only in re- 
gain to doctnnes of faith or morals; but within the 

S rovince of faith and morals its scope is not limited to 
octrines that have been formally revealed. This, 
however, is clearly understood to be what theologians 


call the direct and prmary object of infallible author- 
ity: it was for the maintenance and interpretation and 
legitimate development of Christ’s teaching that the 
Church was endowed with this charisma. But if this 
primary function is to be adequately and effectively 
discharged, it is clear that there must also be indirect 
and secondary objects to which infallibility extends, 
viz., doctrines ana facts which, although they cannot 
strictly speaking be said to be revealed, are neverthe- 
less so mtimately connected with revealed truths that, 
were one free to deny the former, he would logically 
deny the latter,^ and thus defeat the primary purpose 
for which infallibility was promised by Christ to His 
Church. This principle is expressly affirmed by the 
Vatican Council when it says that ‘‘ the Church, which, 
together with the Apostolic office of teaching received 
the command to guard the deposit of faith, possesses 
also by Divine authority (divinitus) the right to con- 
demn science falsely so called, lest anyone should be 
cheated by philosophy and vain conceit (cf. Col., ii, 
8) " (Denz., 1798, old no. 1645). 

(2) Catholic theologians are agreed in recognising the 
general principle that has just been stated, but it can- 
not be said that they are equally unanimous in regard 
to the concrete applications of this principle. Yet it 
is generally held, and may be said to be theologically 
certain, (a) that what are technically described as 
‘theological conclusions", i. e. inferences deduced 
from two premises, one of which is revealed and the 
other verified by reason, fall under the scope of the 
Church’s infallible authority, (b) It is also generally 
held, and rightly, that questions of dogmatic fact, 
in regard to which definite certainty is required for 
the safe custody and interpretation of revealed truth, 
may be determined infallibly by the Church. Such 
questions, for example, would be: whether a certain 
pope is legitimate, or a certain council oecumenical, 
or whether objective heresy or error is taught in a 
certain book or other publisned document. This last 
point in particular figured prominently in the Jansen- 
ist controversy, the heretics contending that, while 
the famous five propositions attributed to Jansenius 
were rightly condemned, they did not truly express 
the doctrine contained in his book “Augustinus”. 
Clement XI, in condemning this subterfuge (see 
Denz., 1350, old no. 1317) merely reasserted the 
principle which had been followed by the fathers of 
Nicsea in condemning the “Thalia” of Arius, by the 
fathers of Ephesus m condemning the writings of 
Nestorius, and by the Second Council of Constan- 
tinople in condemning the Three Chapters, (c) It is 
also commonly and rightly held that the Church is 
infallible in the canonization of saints, that is to say, 
when canonization takes place according to the solemn 
process that has been followed since the ninth century. 
Mere beatification, however, as distinguished from can- 
onization, is not held to be infallible, and in canoni- 
zation itself the only fact that is infallibly determined 
is that the soul of the canonized saint departed in the 
state of grace and already enjoys the beatific vision, 
(d) As to moral precepts or laws, as distinct from 
moral doctrine, infallibility goes no farther than to 
protect the Church against passing universal laws 
which in principle woSd be immoral. It would be 
out of place to speak of infallibffity in connexion with 
the opportuneness or the administration of necessa- 
rily changing disciplinary laws, although, of course. 
Catholics believe that the Church receives appropriate 
Divine guidance in this and in similar matters where 
practicsd spiritual wisdom is required. 

V, What Teaching Is Infallible?— A word or 
two under this head, summarizing what has been al- 
ready explained in this and in other articles will 
suffice, (a) As regards matter, only doctrines of 
faith and morals, and facts so intimately connected 
with these as to require infallible determination, fall 
under the scope of infallible ecclesiastical teaching. 
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These doctrines or facts 'need not necessarily be re- 
vealed; it is enough if the revealed deposit cannot be 
adequately and effectively guarded and explained, 
unless they are infallibly determined, (b) As to 
the organ of authority by which such doctrines or 
facts are determined, three possible organs exist. 
One of these, the magisterium ordinarium, is liable to 
be somewhat indefinite in its pronouncements and, 
as a consequence, practically ineffective as an organ. 
The other two, however, are adequately efficient 
organs, and when they defiiiitively decide any question 
of faith or morals that may arise, no believer who 
pays due attention to Christ's promises can consist- 
ently refuse to assent with absolute and irrevocable 
certainty to their teaching, (c) But before being 
bound to ^ve such an assent, the believer has a right 
to be certain that the teaching in question is definitive 
(since only definitive teaching is infallible) ; and the 
means by which the definitive intention, whether of a 
council or of the pope, may be recognized have been 
stated above. It need only be added here that not 
everything in a conciliar or papal pronouncement, in 
which some doctrine is defined, is to be treated as 
definitive and infallible. For example, in the lengthy 
Bull of Pius IX defining the Immaculate Conception 


the strictly definitive and infallible portion is com- 
prised in a sentence or two; and the same is true in 
many cases in regard to conciliar decisions. The 
merely argumentative and justificatory statements 
embodied m definitive judgments, however true and 
authoritative they may bCj are not covered by the 
guarantee -of infalhbility which attaches to the strictly- 
definitive sentences — unless, indeed, their infallibility 
has been previously or subsequently established by an 
independent decision. 

Formal controversy on infallibility only be^an with the 
Reformation. Among early theologians see Stapleton, Pnn- 
cvpiorum fid&>>'<ioctrinaliu7n denionatratio methodtca (Pans, 1679), 
and Bbllarminb, De concihia et ecclesid; Idem, De Ko^nano 
Ponhfice (incorporated in De controverana , Among mod- 

em Catholic theologians, see Murray, De Eccleaid, II, 169 sq., 
Ill, 778 sq. (Dublin, 1866), and the pertinent sections in stand- 
ard manuals like those of Perrons, Pesch, Tanqubrby, etc. 
Among CathoUc writers in English are Manning, Petrx Privi- 
legium; Faith of Our Fathera; ^xviviQ'rov!, The Primi- 

tive Church &nd The See of Peter (London, 1894h Ryder, Cath- 
olic Controvert (a reply to Littlbdale, Plain Reaaona) ; Chap- 
man, Biahop Gore ana the Catholic Claima (a reply to Gore, 
Roman Catholic Claima). Sai^mon, Infallibility , is the cleverest 
modem attack on the Catholic position. Among High-Church 
Anglicans who defend the principle of infallibility, while denying 
papal claims, see Gore, Roman Catholic Claima, and Halt., 
Authority Eccleaiaatical and Biblical (1908). 
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